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c.  61,  s.  1.  Detached     parts    of 

counties       .         .         .     336 
9  k  10.  c.  95,  8.  57,  Pretending  to  act 

under    County    Court 
process         .         .         .     854 

11  &  12.  c.  88,  s.  4.  Fraudulently  issu- 

ing money  orders        .     515 

12  k  13.  c.   103,  s.    15.  Embezzlement 

of  rales        .         .         .415 

14  k  l5.  c.  55,  s.  19.  City  prisoners     .     336 

c.  99.  s.  13.  Copy    of    record 

evidence      .         .      62,  note 
c.  100,  s.    5.    Description    of 
documents    in    lar- 
ceny, &c.  .         .     321 
s.  7.  In  other  cases      .     321 
s.  18.    Description     of 
coin       and       bank 
notes         .         .         .     321 
8.  23.    Venue     in    the 

margin     .         .         .     323 
8.  24.  What  defects  do 
not    vitiate    an .  in- 
dictment .         .         .     326 
8.  25.    Formal     objec- 
tions, when  taken    .     327 
s.  28.  Form  of  plea  of 

autrefois  acquit        62,  note 
s.  29.  Hard  labor  .     617 

s.  30.      Interpretation 
clause       .         .         .321 
c.  102,  s.  55.   Forgery  —  Sea- 
men's fund        .         .     924 

15  &  16.  c.  56,  88.  15,  16.   Pharmaceu- 

tical chemist's  regis- 
ter   .         .         .         .     920 

16  A  17.  c.  107,  s.  28.   Forgery  — Cus- 

toms        .         .         .     905 
s.  95.  Warehoused 

goods  —  Embezzle- 
ment of    .         .         .     -184 

17  k  18.  c.  104,  s.  176.    False    certifi- 

cates of  seamen        .     927 
s.  239.  Seamen  endan- 
gering life         .         .   1094 
s.  366.  Pilot  do.  .  .   1094 

s.  478.  Merchant  ships' 

wreck  .  .  382,  601 
s.  479.      Taking     into 

foreign  ports  .  381,  601 
s.  518.  Punishment  .  1094 
s.  520.  Place  of  trial        381, 

1094 

18  k    19.  c.  63,  s.  18.    Friendly   socie- 

ties ....     309 

19  k  20.  c.  15.  Forgery — Pensions       .     923 

c.  41,  s.  6.    Forgery  —  Sea- 
men's   avings'  bank     924 
21  &  22.  c.  78,  s.  2.  Detached  parts  of 

counties  .        .         .     336 
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21  k  22.  c.  90,  88.  38, 39.  Medical  prac- 

titioners' registry     .     919 

22  k  23.  c.  45,  8.  24.  Vendors  couceal- 

ing  deeds  .     265 

23  k  24.  c.  38,  8.  8.  Amending  22  k  23 

Vict.  c.  45         .         .     265 

24  k  25.  c.  96,  8.  1.  Document  of  title 

to  goods  .  ,  .  266 
s.  1.  Document  of  title 
to  lands  .  .  .264 
Trustee  .  .  .  477 
Valuable  security  .  266 
Property  .         .101 

Night        ...       39 
8.  2.* All    larcenies    of 

the  same  nature       .     145 
8.  3.     Bailees,      when 

guilty  of  larceny      .     247 
8.  4.     Punishment    of 

larceny     .         .         .     145 
8.  5.  Three  larcenies  in 

one  indictment         .     346 
s.  6.    Three    larcenies 

under  a  single  count    346 
s.  7.  Larceny  after  con- 
viction for  felony     .     346 
s.  8.  For  misdemeanor     347 
8.  9.     After    summary 

convictions  .  .  347 
8.  10.    Stealing  horses 

and  other  cattle       .     360 
8.  11.  Killing   animal 8 
with  intent  to  steal 
the  carcase       .         .     360 
s.  12.  Stealing  deer  in 
uninclosed   part    of 
forest        .         .         .     370 
8.  13.        In      inclosed 

ground     .         .         .371 
s.  14.  Persons  in  pos- 
session of  venison    .     371 
8.  15.  Setting   engines 

to  take  deer      .         .372 
s.  16.  Assaulting  deer- 
keepers    .         .         .     372 
8.  17.  Killing  hares  or 

rabbits  in  warrens  .  374 
8.  18.  Stealing  dogs  .  308 
8.  19.      Possession     of 

stolen  dogs  .  .  368 
s.  20.  Taking  money  to 

restore  dogs     .         .     368 
8.  21.  Stealing  birds  or 
beasts        ordinarily 
confined  .         .         .     368 
s.  22.      Possession     of 
stolen      birds        or 
beasts       .         .         .     369 
8.  23.  Killing   pigeons     369 
s.  24.  Taking  fish         .     376 
s.  25.  Seizing  tackle  of 

hsjiers  .  .  .  377 
s.  26.  Stealing  oysters  377 
8.  27.  Stealing  bonds, 

notes,  Ac.  .  .  266 
8.  28.    Deeds     relating 

to  real  property  .  264 
8*.  29.  Wills  or  codicils  262 
8.  30.  Records,  &c.      .     265 
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8.  33.  Trees  elsewhere 
s.  34.     Fences,    gates, 

<£C.     .... 

8.  35.  Possession  of 
wood,  &c. 

8.  36.  Stealing  fruit  in 
gardens    . 

b.  37.  Vegetables  else- 
where 

8.  38.  Coal,  &c.  . 

8.  39.  Fraudulently  re- 
moving ore 

8.  40.  Robbery  and 
stealing  from  the 
person      .         .        98,  358 

8.  41.  Conviction  of 
assault  with  intent 
to  rob 

s.  42.  Assault  with  in- 
tent to  rob 

8.  43.  Robbery  by  one 
person  armed,  or  by 
two  or  more     . 

b.  44.  Letter  demand- 
ing property  with 
menaces  . 

8.  45.  Demanding  pro- 
perty with  menaces 

8.  46.  Letter  threaten- 
ing to  accuse  of 
crime  with  intent  to 
extort 

s.  47.  Accusingof  crime 
with  intent  to  extort 

8.  48.  Inducing  a  per- 
son by  threats  to  ex- 
ecute deeds,  &c. 

8.  49.  Immaterial 

whence  the  menaces 
proceed    . 

8.  50.  Sacrilege  . 

8.  51.      Burglary 
breaking  out    . 

8.  52.  Burglary    . 

s.  53.  What  buildings 
are  parcel  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house 

8.  54.  Entering  a  house 
by  night  with  intent, 
&c  ... 

s.  55.  Breaking  into 
building  within  the 
curtilage,  <fcc.  . 

8.  56.  Breaking  into 
any  house,  shop,  &c, 
and  committing  any 
felony      .         .  75,  94 

8.  67.  With  intent  to 
commit  a  felony 

8.  58.  Beingarmed,&c, 
with  intent  to  break 
into  any  house,  &c  , 
by  night  . 

s.  59.  The  Hke  after  a 
previous  conviction, 
etc.   .         .        •         . 
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8.  60.  Stealing  in  a 
house  to  the  value 
of  5/.         .         .         .82 

8.  61.  With  menaces   .       78 

s.  62.  Stealing  goods 
in  process  of  manu- 
facture    .         .         .517 

8.  63.  From  ships, 
docks,  &e.         .         .     379 

8.  64.  From  ship  in  dis- 
tress or  wrecked      .     379 

8.  65.     Possession      of 

•  shipwrecked  goods       379 

s.  6G.  Offering  ship- 
wrecked goods  for 
sale  .         .         .     380 

8.  67.  Larceny  by 
clerks  or  servants    .     409 

8.  68.  Embezzlement 
bv  clerks  or  servants     412 

8.  69.  Larceny  by  per- 
sons in  the  public 
service     .  .     489 

s.  70.      Embezzlement 

by  do.       .         .         .     489 

8.  71.  Three  embezzle- 
ments may  be 
charged,  &c.     .         .413 

8.  72.  Person  indicted 
for  embezzlement 
may  be  convicted  of 
larceny,  and  vice 
versft  .         .414 

8.  73.  Embezzlement 
by  officers  of  the 
banks  of  England 
and  Ireland      .         .     486 

8.  74.  Larceny  by  ten- 
ants .  .519 

8.  75.  Agents  embez- 
zling money  or  se- 
curities or  goods  in- 
trusted to  them        .     473 

s.  76.  Bankers,  &c, 
selling  property  in- 
trusted to  them  474 

8.  77.  Persons  under 
powers  of  attorney 
selling  property  474 

8.  78.  Factors  fraud- 
ulently obtaining  ad- 
vances     .         .         .     475 

8.  79.  Definition  of  "in- 
trusted," 4I  pledge," 
Ac 475 

8.  80.  Trustees  fraud- 
lently  disposing  of 
property  .         .  476 

8.  81.  Directors  of  com- 
panies appropriating 
property.  .         .477 

8.  82.  Keeping  fraud- 
ulent accounts         .     477 

8.  83  Wilfully  destroy- 
ing books,  &c.  .     47" 

8.  84.  Publishing 

fraudulent        state- 
ments      .         .         .     478 

8.  85.     Persons  not  ex- 
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empt    from  answer- 

ing questions  in  any 

suit,  Ac.  . 

478 

24  &  25.  c.  96,  8.86.  No  remedy  in  law 

or  in  equity  affected 

478 

8.  87.     Preceding  mis- 

demeanors   not   tri- 

able at  sessions. 

478 

s.  88.          False      pre- 

tences 

618 

s.  89.      Where   money 

is  caused  to  be  paid 

to  another 

618 

s.  90.      Inducing   per- 

sons by  fraud  to  exe- 

cute deeds,  Ac. 

618 

s.  91.   Receiving  stolen 

goods,  Ac. 

542 

8.  92.     Indictment  for 

stealing  and  receiv- 

ing .... 

542 
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ceivers    in    one    in- 

dictment 

543 
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543 
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543 
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triable 

543 
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conviction 

544 
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property  . 
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ward for  recovery  of 

property. 

574 
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reward  for  do  . 

577 

s.  103.     Apprehending 
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68 
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68 

s.  114.     Trial  of  steal- 
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ce  the  Appendix  for  the  other  sections. 


24  A  25  c.  97,  8.  1     Setting  fire  to  a 

a  church  or  chapel  .   1028 

s.  2.  A  dwelling- 
house,  any  person 
being  therein  .         .  1029 

s.  3.  A  house,  out- 
house, manufactory, 
Ac.   .         .         .         .  1029 

8.  4.  A  railway  sta- 
tion, Ac.  .         .         .  1029 

e.  5.  Any  public  build- 
ing .  *      .         .         .   1029 

8.6.  Any  other  build- 
ing ....  1030 

s.  7.  Goods  in  build- 
ings .         .         .  1030 

8.  8.  Attempting  to 
set  fire  to  buildings  1031 

s.  9.  Destroying,  Ac, 
house  with  gun- 
powder   .         .         .103] 

s.  10.  Attempting  to 
destroy  buildings 
with  gunpowder       .  1031 

8.  1 1.  Rioters  demol- 
ishing church,  Ac. 

Vol.  I.  382 

s.  12.     Injuring 
church,  Ac. 

Vol.  I.  383 

s.  13.  Injuries  to 
buildings  by  tenants   1056 

s.  14.      Destroying 
goods  in  process  of 
manufacture  and  ma- 
chinery   ,         .         .  1081 

8.  15.  Threshing  and 
other  machines         .  1085 

s.  16.  Setting  fire  to 
crops  of  corn,  Ac.     .   1063 

s.  17.  To  stacks  of 
grain,  Ac.         .         .   1063 

s.  IS.  Attempting  to 
set  fire  to  crops, 
stacks,  Ac.        .         .   1063 

8.  19.  Destroying  hop- 
binds        .         .         .  1070 

8.  20.  Trees  in  pleas- 
ure-grounds, Ac.      .  1065 

«.  21.  Elsewhere  to 
the  value  of  5/.         .   1065 

s.  22.  Anywhere  to 
value  of  1*.      .         .  1065 

8.  23.  Fruits,  Ac.  in 
gardens    .         .         .   1068 

8.  24.  Vegetables  else- 
where      .         .         .   1068 

s.  25.  Fences,  walls, 
Ac 1076 

8.  26.  Setting  fire  to 
coal  mines,  Ac.         .   1077 

s.  27.  Attempting  to 
set  fire  to  do     .         .   1077 

s.  28.  Conveying  water 
in  to  a  mine, obstruct- 
ing the  shaft,  Ac.     .   1077 

s.  29.      Damaging 
steam-engines,     Ac. 
for  working  mines   .  1078 
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24  &  25.  c.  97,  8.  30.  Sea-banks,  walls 

of  canals,  &c.  .         .  1071 

s.  31.  Removing  piles 
of  sea-banks,  canals, 
&c    .         .         .         .  1071 

s.  32.  Breaking  down 
dams  of  fisheries,  Ac.  1072 

B.  33.  Injuring  public 
bridges     .         .         .  1074 

8.  34.  Destroying  turn- 
pike gates,  &c.  .  1074 

8.  35.  Placing  wood  on 
railways  with  intent, 
&c.      *    .         Vol.  1.  1056 

8.  36.  Obstructing  car- 
riages on  railways. 
Vol.  I.      .  1056 

8.  37.  Injuries  to  elec- 
tric telegraphs.  Vol. 
1 1057 

8.  38.  Attempt  to  in- 
jure telegraphs.  Vol. 
1 1057 

8.  39.  Injuring  works 
of  art,  monuments, 
&c 1096 

8.  40.  Killing  or  maim- 
ing cattle  .         .  1057 

8.41.  Other  animals   .  1057 

s.  42.  Setting  fire  to 
ships        .  .  1089 

8.  43.  To  prejudice  the 
owner,  <fec.        .         .  1089 

8.  44.  Attempting  to 
set  fire  to  ships         .  1089 

8.  45.  Placing  gunpow- 
der near  ships  .         .  1090 

8.  46.  Damaging  ships 
otherwise  than  by 
fire,  &c.    .         .         .   1090 

8.  47.  Exhibiting  false 
signals,  &c.       .         .  1090 

8.  48.  Removing  buoys, 
&c 1091 

8.  49.  Destroying  of 
wrecks,  &c.  .  1091 

8.  50.  Sending  of  let- 
ters threatening  to 
burn,  &c.  Vol.  III. 

b.  51.  Committing  in- 
juries not  before 
provided  for  to  the 
amount  of  5/.  .         .  1098 

8.  52.  Under  that 
amount    .  .  1098 

8.  53.  Trees  included 
in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion ...  1099 

b.  54.  Making,  Ac.  gun- 
powder to  commit 
offences    .         .         .1021 

8.  55.  Search  for  gun- 
powder   .         .         .1021 

8.56.  Principals  in  the 
second  degree  and 
accessories       .         .1021 

8.  57.  Suspected  per- 
sons may  be  appre- 
hended by  night       .  1023 
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24  &  25.  c.  97,  8.  58.    Malice    against 

the  owner  unneces- 
sary .         .         .  1018 

8.  59.  Act  applies  to 
persons  in  posses- 
sion .         .         .         .   1021 

s.  60.  Intent  to  injure 
or  defraud  need  not 
be  alleged         .         .1022 

s.  61.  Persons  com- 
mitting offences  may 
be  apprehended        .  1023 

8.  72.  Offences  at 
sea  .         .         .         .   1022 

8.  73.  Fine  and  sure- 
ties ....   1022 

8.  74.  Hard  labor         .  1022 

s.  75.  Solitary  confine- 
ment and  whipping  .   1022 

• 

See  the  Appendix  for  the  other  sections. 

24  &  25.   c.  98,  s.  1.  Forging  the  Great 

Seal,  &c.  .         .         .     850 

8.  2.  Forging  transfers 
of  stock  and  powers 
of  attorney       .         .     858 

8.  3.  Personating  own- 
ers of  stock,  &c.       .     858 

s.  4.  Forging  attesta- 
tions of  powers  of 
attorney  to  transfer 
stock         .         .         .859 

s.  5.  Making  false  en- 
tries in  the  books  of 
the  public  funds        .     859 

s.  6.  Clerks  making 
out  false  dividend 
warrants  .         .         .     859 

8.  7.  Forging  East  In- 
dia bonds,  Ac.         .     875 

s.  8.  Exchequerbonds, 
bills, and  debentures     906 

8.  9.  Making  plates  for 
exchequer  bills,  &c.     907 

8.  10.  Making  paper  for 
exchequer  bills,  &c.     907 

8.  11.  Possession  of 
paper,  plates,  Ac, 
for  exchequer  bills  .     908 

8.  12.  Forging  bank 
notes,  &c.  .         .     866 

s.  13.  Possession  of 
forged  bank  notes, 
&c.  ....     866 

8.  14.  Making,  .fee. 
moulds  for  making 
paper  with  certain 
words  or  curved  lines 
in  it  ...     867 

8.15.  Proviso  as  to  pa- 
per for  bills  of  ex- 
change    .         .         .     8< 

8.  16.  Engraving,  <kc. 
plates  for  making 
bank  notes       .         .     F 

8.  17.    Engraving,    <fec 
on    plates    parts   of 
bank  notes 
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24  4  25.  c.  98,  8.  18.      Making,      &c, 

moulds  for  making 
paper  with  bankers' 
names,  &c,  in  it      .   1004 

s.  19.  Engraving  of 
plates,  Ac.,  for  for- 
eign bills,  Ac.  .         .  1004 

s.  20.  Forging  deeds, 
bonds,  &c.        .         .     940 

s.  21.  Wills  .         .     940 

8.  22.  Bills  of  ex- 
change, notes,  Ac.   .     940 

s.  23.  Orders,  receipts, 
&c,  for  money,  Ac.  .     941 

s.  24.  Making,  Ac,  bills 
by  procuration  with- 
out authority  .         .     941 

s.  25.  Obliterating 

crossings  on 
checks      .         .         .     942 

s.  26.  Forging  deben- 
tures        .         .         .     875 

s.  27.  Proceedings  of 
courts  of  record       .     852 

8.  28.  Certificates  of 
records,  process,  Ac.     853 

8.  29.  Instruments 

made  evidence  by 
statutes    .         .         .     855 

s.  30.  Court  rolls         .     942 

8.  31.  Registers  of  deeds     935 

s.  32.  Orders,  recog- 
nizances, Ac.   .         .     856 

8.  33.  Name  of  account- 
ant-general, Ac.       .     926 

34.  Acknowledging  re- 
cognizances, bail, 
Ac,  in  the  name  of 
another    .         .         .   1016 

8.  35.  Forging  mar- 
riage licenses  or  cer- 
tificates   .         .         .     928 

b.  36.  Registers  of 
births,  marriages, Ac.     928 

8.°S7.  Making  false  en- 
tries in  copies  of  re- 
gisters     .         .         .     929 

8.  38.  Demanding  pro- 
perty on  forged  in- 
struments        .         .  1010 

8.  39.  Forging  any  in- 
strument which  is  in 
law  a  will,  bill,  note, 
Ac,  however  desig- 
nated       .         .         .     942 

8.  40.  Instruments  pur- 
porting to  be  made 
out  of  England  or 
Ireland     .         .         .     844 

s.  41.  Where  forgers 
and  utterers  are 
triable      .         .         .     845 

8.42.  Description  of  in- 
struments in  forgery     797 

s.  43.  In  engraving 
plates,  Ac.  .     797 

8.44.  Intent  to  defraud 
particular  persons 
unnecessary     .     785,  845 
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24  A  25.  c.  98,  s.  45.  Criminal  posses- 

sion .... 

8. 46.  Search  for  forged 
documents,  Ac. 

8.  47.  Punishments  in- 
stead of  those  in  the 
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A  TREATISE 


ON 


CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST   PROPERTY,  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

Sec.  I. — Of  Burglary. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  more  ancient  withorities,  that  the  offence  of  burglary  may 
be  committed  by  the  felonious  breaking  and  entering  of  a  church,  and  the  walls  and 
gates  of  a  town,  in  time  of  pence,  as  well  as  by  the  felonious  breaking  and  entering 
of  a  private  house. (a)  But  the  more  material  inquiry  at  the  present  day  relates  to 
the  breaking  and  entering  of  private  houses,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  books,  the 
mansion-houses  of  individuals :  and  this  species  of  the  offence  appears  to  be  well 
described,  as — A  breaking  and  entering  the  mansion-house  of  another  in  the  night, 
with  intent  to  commit  some  felony  within  the  same,  whether  such  felonious  intent  be 
executed  or  not. {by 

(a)  Staundf.  P.  C.  30 ;  22  Ass.  pi.  95  ;  Britt.  c.  10 ;  Dalt.  c.  99  ;  Crom.  31 ;  Spelm.  in  verbo 
burglaria.  In  3  Inst.  64,  Lord  Coke  gives  as  a  reason  for  considering  the  breaking  and 
entering  the  church  as  a  burglary,  that  the  church  is  domus  mansionalis  omnipotentis  Dei; 
but  Hawkins  says  that  be  does  not  find  this  nicety  countenanced  by  the  more  ancient 
authors ;  and  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  old  books  seems  to  be  that  burglary  may  be 
committed  in  breaking  houses,  or  churches,  or  the  walls,  or  gates  of  a  town :  1  Hawk.  P. 
C.  c.  .->8,  s.  17.  And  in  4  Blac.  Com.  224,  it  is  stated  that  breaking  open  a  church  is  un- 
doubtedly burglary.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Nicholas,  1  Cox  C.  C.  218;  Reg.  v.  Baker,  3  Cox  C. 
C.  581,  accordingly. 

(6)  s  Inst.  63;  1  Hale  549  ;  Sum.  79;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  1  ;  4  Blac.  Com.  224;  2 
East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  1,  p.  484  ;  Burn.  Just.  tit.  Burglary,  s.  1.  The  word  burglar  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  from  Germany  by  the  Saxons ;  and  to  be  derived  from  the 
German,  burg,  a  house,  and  larron,  a  thief;  the  latter  word  being  from  the  Latin,  latro: 
Burn.  Just.  tit.  Burgl.  8.  1  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  1,  p.  484.  But  Sir  H.  Spelman  thinks 
that  the  word  burglaria  was  brought  here  by  the  Normans,  as  he  does  not  find  it  amongst 
the  Saxons  :  and  he  says  that  burglatores,  or  burgatores,  were  so  called,  quod  dum  alii  per 
compos  lat rocinantur  eminus.  hi  burgos  pertinacius  effringunt,  et  deprsedantur.  The  crime,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  noticed  in  our  earliest  laws,  in  the  common  genus  of  offences 
denominated  Ilamsecken  ;  and  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Canutus,  and  of  Hen.  I.,  to  have  been 
punishable  with  death  :  LI.  Canuti,  c.  61  ;  Hen.  1,  c.  13  ;  1  Hale  547,  citing  Selm.  Gloss, 
tit.  Hatmeckcn,  and  Ibid.  tit.  Burglaria.  Originally,  the  circumstance  of  time,  which  is  now 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  offence,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  material ;  and  the  malignity 
of  the  crime  was  supposed  to  consist  merely  in  the  invasion  on  the  right  of  habitation,  to 
which  the  laws  of  England  have  always  shown  an  especial  regard,  herein  agreeing  with 
the  sentiments  of  ancient  Rome,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  Cicero  :  Quid  enim  tanetius, 
quid  omni  religione  munitius,  quam  domus  uniuscujusque  civium  f  Hie  arse  sunt,  hie  foci — hoe 
perfugtum  est  ita  sanctum  omnibus,  ut  inde  abripi  neminem  fas  sit.  The  learned  editor  of  Ba- 
con's Abridgment  says  that  bis  researches  had  not  enabled  him  to  discover  at  what  par- 
ticular period  time  was  first  deemed  essential  to  the  offence;  but  that  it  must  have  been 
so  settled  before  the  reign  of  Ed.  6.  as  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  king  it  is  expressly  laid 

1  People  v.  Marks,  4  Parker  C.  R.  153 ;  Allen  v.  State,  40  Ala.  334. 
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j^-.         *Pureuing  the  order  of  this  definition,  we  may  consider,  I.  Of  the  break- 

J  ing  and  entering :  11.  Of  the  mansion-house :  III.  Of  the  time — namely,  the 
night :  IV.  Of  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

I.  Notwithstanding  some  loose  opinions  to  the  contrary,  which  may  have  been 
formerly  entertained,  it  is  now  well  settled  that  both  a  breaking  and  entering  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  offence  of  burglary.(c) 

With  respect  to  the  breaking,  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  not  every  entrance  into  a 
house,  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  trespass,  which  will  be  sufficient,  or  satisfy  the 
language  of  the  indictment,  felonice  ht  burglariter  /regit.{(F)  Thus,  if  a  man  enter 
into  a  house  by  a  door  or  window,  which  he  finds  open,  or  through  a  hole  which 
was  made  there  before,  and  steal  goods ;  or  draw  goods  out  of  a  house  through  such 
door,  window,  or  hole,  he  will  not  be  guilty  of  burglary.(e)  There  must  either  be 
an  actual  breaking  of  some  part  of  the  house,  in  effecting  which  more  or  less  of 
actual  force  is  employed ;  or  a  breaking  by  construction  of  law,  where  an  entrance 
is  obtained  by  threats,  fraud,  or  conspiracy.1 

Where,  therefore,  a  cellar  window,  which  was  boarded  up,  had  in  it  a  round  aper- 
ture of  considerable  size,  to  admit  light  into  the  cellar,  and  through  this  aperture 
one  of  the  prisoners  thrust  his  head,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  other  prisoner, 
he  thus  entered  the  house,  but  the  prisoners  did  not  enlarge  the  aperture  at  all;  it 
was  held  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  breaking. (/)  So  where  a  hole  had  been  left 
in  the  roof  of  a  brew-house,  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  for  the  purpose  of  light,  and  it 
was  contended  that  an  entry  through  this  hole  was  like  an  entry  by  a  chimney :  it 
was  held  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  breaking.  Bosanquet,  J.,  u  The  entry  by  the 
chimney  stands  upon  a  very  different  footing ;  it  is  a  necessary  opening  in  every 
house,  which  needs  protection ;  but  if  a  man  choose  to  leave  an  opening  in  the  wall 
or  roof  of  his  house,  instead  of  a  fastened  window,  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
The  entry  through  such  an  opening  is  not  a  breaking."^) 

An  actual  breaking  of  the  house  may  be  by  making  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  by  forc- 
^o-i   ing  open  the  door;  by  putting  back,  picking,  or  ^opening  the  lock  with  a 

J  false  key ;  by  breaking  the  window ;  by  taking  a  paue  of  glass  out  of  the 
window,  either  by  taking  out  the  nails  or  other  fastenings,  or  by  drawing  or  bending 
them  back,  or  by  putting  back  the  leaf  of  a  window  with  an  instrument.  And  even 
the  drawing  or  lifting  up  the  latch, (A)  where  the  door  is  not  otherwise  fastened ; 
the  turning  the  key  where  the  door  is  locked  on  the  inside :  or  the  unloosing  any 
other  fastening  which  the  owner  has  provided,  will  amount  to  a  breaking.(t') 

Where  a  pane  of  glass  had  been  cut  for  a  month,  but  there  was  no  opening 
whatever,  as  every  portion  of  the  glass  remained  exactly  in  its  place,  and  the  pri- 


down  that  it  shall  not  be  adjudged  burglary,  niti  ou  le  in/reinder  del  meason  e*t  per  noctem 
(Bro.  tit.  Corone,  pi.  185),  and  that  two  years  before,  per  noctem  is  introduced  (Id.  pi.  180), 
as  of  course  in  the  mention  of  the  offence  :  1  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Burglary,  539  (ed.  1807).  And 
see  3  lust.  65. 

(e)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  3 ;  1  Hale  551  ;  4  Blac.  Com.  226. 

(d)  3  Inst.  64 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  38,  s.  4 ;  1  Hale  551,  552. 

(e)  Id.  Ibid.  For  if  a  person  leaves  bis  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly  and 
negligence ;  and  if  a  man  enters  therein  it  is  no  burglary  :  4  Blac.  Com.  226. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Lewis,  2  C.  &  P.  628  (12  £.  C.  L.  R.),  Yaughan,  B. 

U)  Rex  v.  Spriggs,  1  M.  &  Rob.  357. 

(h)  Owen's  case,  1  Lewin  35,  per  Bayley,  J.,  whether  it  be  an  outer  or  inner  door, 
and  see  Rex  t>.  Lawrence,  4  C.  k  P.  231  (19  E.  G.  L.  R.),  and  Rex  v.  Jordan,  7  C.  &  P.  432 
(32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(i)  1  Hale  552 ;  3  Inst.  64 ;  Sum.  80 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  38,  s.  6 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  t.  3, 
p.  487. 

1  Cutting  and  tearing  down  a  netting  of  twine  which  is  nailed  to  the  top,  bottom,  and 
sides  of  a  glass  window,  so  as  to  cover  it,  and  entering  the  house  through  such  window, 
though  it  was  not  shut,  constitutes  a  sufficient  breach  and  entry :  Comm.  v,  Stephenson, 
8  Pick.  354. 

To  constitute  burglary  there  must  be  a  breaking,  removing,  or  putting  aside  of  some- 
thing material,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  is  relied  on  as  a  secu- 
rity against  intrusion.  If  a  door  or  window  be  shut,  however,  it  is  sufficient,  though  it 
•be  not  bolted  or  fastened  :  State  v.  Boon,  13  Ired.  244.  See  also  Fisher  t>.  State,  43  Ala. 
J7  ;  State  v.  Wilson,  Cox  439  ;  Finch's  case,  14  Gratt.  643 ;  State  t>.  Reed,  20  Iowa  413. 
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soner  was  both  seen  and  heard  to  put  his  hand  through  the  glass,  this  was  held  a 
sufficient  breaking.^') 

So  where  a  window  opening  upon  hinges,  is  fastened  by  a  wedge,  so  that  pushing 
against  it  will  open  it,  if  such  window  be  forced  open  by  pushing  against  it,  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  breaking.  The  prisoner  got  into  the  prosecutor's  cellar,  by  lifting 
up  a  heavy  grating,  and  into  his  house  by  forcing  open  a  window  which  opened  on 
hinges,  and  was  fastened  by  two  nails,  which  acted  as  wedges,  but  would  open  by 
pushing:  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  forcing  open  the  window  to  be 
a  sufficient  breaking. (A)  So  pulling  down  the  sash  of  a  window  is  a  breaking, 
though  it  has  no  fastening,  and  is  only  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pulley  weight :  and 
it  makes  no  difference  that  there  is  an  outer  shutter  which  is  not  closed.  The 
prisoner  entered  a  house  by  pushing  down  the  upper  sash  of  a  window,  which  had 
no  fastening,  and  was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pulley  weight  only.  There  was  an 
outer  shutter,  but  it  was  not  put  to  A  case  was  reserved  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  pushing  down  the  sash  was  a  breaking,  and  all  the  judges  were  unani- 
mous that  it  was.  (7) 

So  raising  a  window,  which  is  shut  down  close,  but  not  fastened,  is  a  breaking, 
although  there  be  a  hasp,  which  could  have  been  fastened  to  keep  the  window 
down.(m) 

But  if  a  window  be  partly  open,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  admit  a  person,  the 
raising  it  higher,  so  as  to  admit  a  person,  is  not  a  breaking.  The  prisoner  was  seen 
very  near  a  window,  which  in  the  morning  had  been  shut  quite  down,  but  when  the 
prisoner  was  seen  was  raised  about  a  couple  of  inches,  and  he  immediately  after- 
wards threw  the  sash  quite  up,  and  entered :  and  upon  a  case  reserved  the  judges 
were  unanimous  that  this  was  not  a  breaking.(w)  But  where  a  square  of  glass  in  a 
kitchen  window,  through  which  the  prisoners  entered,  had  been  previously  broken 
by  accident,  and  half  of  it  was  out  at  the  time  when  the  prosecutor  left  the  house, 
and  the  aperture  was  sufficient  to  admit  a  hand,  but  not  to  enable  a  person  to  put 
his  arm  in,  so  as  to  undo  the  fastening  of  the  casement,  and  one  of  the  prisoners 
thrust  his  arm  through  the  aperture,  thereby  breaking  out  the  residue  of  the  square, 
and  having  so  done,  he  removed  the  fasteuing  of  the  casement;  Alderson,  B.,  and 
*Patteson,  J.,  entertaining  a  doubt,  from  the  difficulty  they  had  to  distinguish  .-* . 
satisfactorily  the  case  of  enlarging  a  hole  already  existing,  from  the  enlarging  *■ 
an  aperture,  by  lifting  up  further  the  sash  of  a  window,  in  the  preceding  case,  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  the  judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  suffi- 
cient breaking,  not  by  breaking  the  residue  of  the  pane,  but  by  unfastening  and 
opening  the  window  :(o)  and  it  has  since  been  laid  down  as  clear  law  that  a  person, 
who,  on  finding  a  hole  in  a  door  or  pane  of  glass,  puts  his  hand  in  through  the  hole 
to  remove  the  fastening  of  the  door  or  window,  and  so  gains  admittance  into  the 
premises,  is  gailty  of  a  breaking  into  the  house.(/>) 

It  was  once  doubted  whether  a  thief,  getting  into  a  house  by  creeping  down  the 
chimney,  could  be  found  guilty  of  burglary,  as  the  house,  being  open  in  that  part, 
could  not  be  said  to  have  been  actually  broken  ;(</)  but  it  was  afterwards  agreed, 
that  such  an  entry  into  a  house  will  amount  to  a  breaking,  on  the  ground,  that  the 
boose  is  as  much  closed  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit. (r)1 

(f)  Reg.  v.  Bird,  9  0.  k  P.  44  (38  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Bosanquet,  J. 

{k)  Rex  v.  Hall,  R.  k  R.  355. 

(/)  Rex  t>.  Haines,  R.  k  R.  451. 

(■»)  Rex  v.  Hyams,  7  C.  k  P.  441  (32  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J. 

(«)  Rex  v.  Smith,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  178. 

(o)  Rex  v.  Robinson,  R.  k  M.  G.  G.  R.  327. 

\p)  Ryan  v.  Sbilcock,  7  Exc.  72,  per  Curiam. 

(?)  1  Hale  552,  where  the  learned  author  says  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  bur- 
glary, and  so  were  some  others ;  but  that  upon  examination  it  appeared  that  in  the  creep- 
ing down  of  the  prisoner,  some  of  the  bricks  of  the  chimney  were  loosened,  and  fell  down 
in  the  room,  which  put  it  out  of  question  ;  and  direction  was  given  to  find  it  burglary. 

(r)  Crompt.  32  (b);  Dalt.  253;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  6j  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  2, 
p.  485. 

1 8tate  v.  Willis,  7  Jones  (Law)  190;  Vonaken  v.  State,  36  Ala.  281. 
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Getting  into  the  chimney  of  a  house  is  a  sufficient  breaking  and  entering  to  con- 
stitute burglary,  though  the  party  does  not  enter  any  of  the  rooms  of  the  house. 
The  prisoner  got  in  at  the  top  of  a  chimney,  and  got  down  to  just  above  the  mantle- 
piece  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  A  case  was  reserved  upon  the  question, 
whether  this  was  a  breaking  and  entering  of  the  dwelling-house ;  and  two  of  the 
judges  thought  it  was  not,  because  the  party  could  not  be  considered  as  being  in  the 
dwelling-house,  not  having  got  below  the  chimney-piece;  but  the  ten  other  judges 
held  otherwise,  on  the  ground  that  the  chimney  was  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  that 
the  getting  in  at  the  top  was  a  breaking  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  that  the  lowering 
himself  by  the  party  was  an  entry  within  the  dwelling-house.(«) 

A  case  is  reported,  in  which  the  breaking  was  holden  to  be  sufficient,  though 
there  was  no  interior  fastening  to  the  doors  which  were  opened.  The  place  which 
the  prisoner  entered  was  a  mill,  under  the  same  roof,  and  within  the  same  curtilage, 
as  the  dwell  in  g-house :  through  the  mill  there  was  an  open  entrance,  or  gateway, 
capable  of  admitting  wagons,  and  inteuded  for  the  purpose  of  loading  them  more 
easily  with  flour  by  means  of  a  large  aperture  or  hatch,  over  the  gateway,  communi- 
cating with  the  floor  above ;  and  this  aperture  was  closed  by  folding  doors  with 
hinges,  which  fell  over  it,  and  remained  closed  by  their  own  weight,  but  withtfut 
any  interior  fastening;  so  that  persons  on  the  outside,  under  the  gateway,  could 
push  them  open  at  pleasure,  by  a  moderate  exertion  of  strength.  The  prisoner 
entered  the  mill  in  the  night,  by  so  pushing  open  the  folding  doors,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stealing  flour;  and  Buller,  J.,  held  this  to  be  a  sufficient  breaking.(l) 
#;.-.       *But  doubts  were  entertained  whether  1  tiling  up  the  trap-door  or  flap  of  a 

■*  cellar,  which  was  kept  down  solely  by  its  own  weight,  was  a  sufficient  breaking; 
such  trap-door  or  flap  being  used  for  the  purpose  only  of  taking  in  liquors  to  the 
cellar,  and  not  as  a  common  entrance  for  persons.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
stealing  some  bottles  of  wine  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  afterwards  burglariously 
breaking  out  of  the  house.  The  wine  was  taken  from  a  bin,  in  the  cellar  of  the 
house,  which  was  a  public-house,  and  removed  by  the  prisoner  from  the  bin  to  the 
trap-door,  or  flap  of  the  cellar,  in  getting  out  of  which  he  was  apprehended.  The 
cellar  was  closed  on  the  outside,  next  the  street,  only  by  the  flap,  which  had  bolts 
belonging  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bolting  it  on  the  inside,  and  was  of  considerable 
size,  being  made  to  cover  the  opening  through  which  the  liquors  consumed  in  the 
public-house  were  usually  let  down  into  the  cellar.  The  flap  was  not  bolted  on  the 
night  in  question ;  but  it  was  proved  to  have  been  down ;  in  which  situation  it  would 
remain,  unless  raised  by  considerable  force.  When  the  prisoner  was  first  discovered, 
his  head  and  shoulders  were  out  of  the  flap;  and  upon  an  attempt  being  made  to 
lay  hold  of  him.  he  made  a  spring,  got  quite  out,  and  ran  away,  when  the  flap  fell 
down,  and  closed  in  its  way,  by  its  own  weight.  Upon  this  evidence  the  question 
was  reserved,  whether  there  was  a  sufficient  breaking  to  constitute  the  crime  of  bur- 
glary ;  and  the  twelve  judges  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  this  being  a  sufficient 
breaking,  (u) 

But  it  has  since  been  held,  that  lifting  up  the  flap  of  a  cellar,  which  was  kept 
down  by  its  own  weight,  is  a  sufficient  breaking,  although  such  flap  may  have  been 
occasionally  fastened  by  nails,  and  was  not  so  fastened  at  the  time  the  entry  was 
made.  The  prisoner  entered  into  a  cellar,  by  raising  up  a  flap-door,  which  let  down, 
and  had  from  time  to  time  been  fastened  with  nails,  when  the  cellar  was  not  wanted 
to  keep  coals  in:  and  the  jury  found  upon  the  evidence  that  it  was  not  nailed  down 
on  the  night  the  prisoner  entered ;  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  break  ing.(V) 

The  book,  22  Assiz.  95,  in  which  burglary  is  defined  as  the  breaking  of  houses, 
churches,  tcaHs,  courts,  or  gates,  in  time  of  peace,  is  referred  to  by  Lord  Hale,  as 
seeming  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  where  a  man  has  a  wall  about  his  house  for 

(*)  Rex  v.  Brice,  R.  k  R.  450. 

(t)  Brown's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  3,  p.  487. 

(u)  Callan's  case,  cor.  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J. ;  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  157.  This 
case  approaches  very  closely  to  Brown's  case,  ante,  p.  4. 

(»)  Rex  v.  Russell,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  377.  This  case  seems  to  overrule  Rex  v.  Lawrence, 
infra,  p.  8. 
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its  safeguard,  if  a  thief  should  in  the  night-time  break  such  wall,  or  the  gate 
thereof,  and  finding  the  doors  of  the  house  open,  should  enter  the  house,  it  would 
be  burglary;  though  it  would  be  otherwise  if  the  thief  should  get  over  the  wall  of 
the  court,  and  so  enter  through  the  open  doors  of  the  houscCw?)  But  upon  this  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  referred  to  by  Lord  Hale  was  anciently  under- 
stood only  as  relating  to  the  walls  or  gates  of  a  city;  and  did  not,  therefore,  support 
his  conclusion,  when  he  applied  it  to  the  wall  of  a  private  house.(a;)  And  the  dis- 
tinction between  breaking  and  coming  in  over  the  gate  or  wall  is  spoken  *of  by  rs|cfi 
an  able  writer,  as  being  over-refined;  for  if,  as  he  observes,  the  gate  or  wall  be  *- 
part  of  the  mansion,  for  the  purpose  of  burglary,  and  be  inclosed  as  much  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  of,  it  seems  to  be  immaterial  whether  it  be  broken  or 
overleaped,  and  more  properly  to  fall  under  the  same  consideration  as  the  case  of  a 
chimney;  and  that  if  it  be  not  part  of  the  mansion-house  for  this  purpose,  then 
whether  it  be  broken  or  not  is  equally  immaterial,  as  in  neither  case  will  it  amount 
to  burglary.(y) 

A  door,  wall,  or  other  fence,  forming  part  of  the  outward  fence  of  the  curtilage 
and  opening  into  no  building,  but  into  the  yard  only,  was  held  not  to  be  such  a  part 
of  the  dwelling-house  as  that  the  breaking  thereof  would  constitute  burglary ;  aud 
it  was  held  to  make  no  difference  that  the  door  broken  was  the  entrance  to  a  covered 
gateway,  and  that  some  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house  and  within 
the  curtilage,  were  over  the  gateway,  and  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
gateway,  for  taking  up  goods  into  the  building  above.  The  prosecutor  had  a  dwell- 
ing-house, warehouses,  and  other  buildings,  and  a  yard;  the  entrance  into  the  yard 
was  through  a  pair  of  gates,  which  opened  into  a  covered  way;  over  this  way  were 
some  of  the  warehouses,  aud  there  was  a  loop-hole  and  crane  over  the  gates,  to  admit 
of  goods  being  craned  up ;  and  there  was  also  a  trap-door  in  the  roof  of  the  covered 
way;  there  was  free  communication  from  the  warehouses  to  the  dwelling-house:  the 
prisoners  broke  open  the  gates  in  the  night,  with  intent  to  steal,  and  entered  the 
yard,  but  did  not  enter  any  of  the  buildings;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
were  unanimous,  that  the  outward  fence  of  the  curtilage,  not  opening  into  any  of 
the  buildings,  was  no  part  of  the  dwelling-house.^)  So  an  area  gate,  opeuing  into 
the  area  only,  is  not  such  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  that  the  breaking  of  the  gate 
will  be  burglary,  if  there  be  any  door  or  fastening  to  prevent  persons  in  the  area 
from  entering  the  house,  although  such  door  or  other  fastening  may  not  be  secured 
at  the  time.  The  prisoners  opened  an  area  gate  in  a  street  in  London,  aud  entered 
the  house  through  a  door  in  the  area,  which  happened  to  be  open,  but  which  was 
always  fastened  when  the  family  went  to  bed,  aud  was  one  of  the  ordinary  barriers 
against  thieves.  Having  stolen  in  the  house  to  the  value  only  of  39*.,  a  question 
was  made,  whether  the  breaking  the  area  gate  was  breaking  the  dwelling  house  so  as 
to  constitute  burglary;  and  as  there  was  no  free  passage  in  time  of  sleep  from  the 
area  into  the  house,  the  judges  held  unanimously  that  the  breaking  was  not  a  break- 
ing of  the  dwelling-house.(a) 

Where  the  prisoner  broke  open  a  box,  used  as  a  shutter-box,  which  partly  pro- 
jected from  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  adjoined  one  side  of  the  window  of  the  shop, 
which  side  of  the  window  was  protected  by  wooden  panelliug,  lined  with  plates  of 
iron ;  it  was  held  that  the  shutter-box  was  no  part  of  the  dwelling-house. (/>) 

*The  breaking  requisite  to  constitute  a  burglary  is  not  confined  to  the  external   r*7 

nof  the  house,  but  may  be  of  an  inner  door,  after  the  offender  has  entered   *• 
¥  jeans  of  a  part  of  the  house  which  he  has  found  open.     Thus,  if  A.  enters  the 
house  of  B.  in  the  night-time,  the  outward  door  being  open,  or  by  an  open  window, 
and.  when  within  the  house,  turn  the  key  of  a  chamber  door,  or  unlatch  it,  with 

(v)  1  Hale  559. 

(x)  Note  (n),  1  Hale  559,  ed.  1800. 

(y)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  3,  p.  488. 

(z)  Rex  v.  Bennett,  MS  ,  Bay  ley,  J  ,  and  R.  k  R.  289. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Davis,  MS.,  Bay  ley,  j.,  R.  k  R.  322. 

(b)  Rex  p.  Paine,  7  C.  k  P.  135  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Park,  J.  A.  J., 
Bolland,  B.,  Sir  J.  Cross.  The  whole  facts  in  the  report  are  inserted.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  box  had  any  communication  with  the  inside  of  the  house,  or  whether  the 
breaking  was  such  as  to  make  an  opening  into  the  inside  of  the  house.     G.  S.  G. 
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intent  to  steal,  this  will  be  burglary .(c)  So  where  th§  prisoners  went  into  the  house 
of  the  cook  at  Sergeant's  Inn,  in  Fleet-street,  to  eat,  and  taking  their  opportunity, 
slipped  up  stairs,  picked  open  the  lock  of  a  chamber  door,  broke  open  a  chest,  and 
stole  plate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  picking  open  the  lock  of  a  chamber  door  ousted 
them  of  their  clergy,  though  the  breaking  open  the  chest  would  not  have  done 
so.(rf)  And  it  will  also  amount  to  burglary  if  a  servant  in  the  night-time  open  the 
chamber  door  of  his  master  or  mistress,  whether  latched  or  otherwise  fastened,  and 
enter  for  the  purpose  of  committing  murder  or  rape,  or  with  any  other  felonious 
design ;  or  if  any  other  person,  lodging  in  the  same  house,  or  in  a  public  inn,  open 
and  enter  another's  door,  with  such  evil  intent.(e)  But  it  has  been  questioned 
whether,  if  a  lodger  in  an  inn  should,  in  the  night-time,  open  his  chamber  door, 
steal  goods,  and  go  away,  the  offence  would  be  burglary ;  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  a  kind  of  special  property  and  interest  in  his  chamber,  and  the  opening  of 
his  own  door  being  therefore  no  breaking  of  the  innkeeper's  house.(/) 

It  is  clear  that  the  breaking  open  of  a  chest,  or  box,  by  a  thief  who  has  entered 
by  means  of  an  open  door  or  window,  is  not  a  kind  of  breaking  which  will  constitute 
burglary,  because  such  articles  are  no  part  of  the  house.(^)  But  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  breaking  of  cupboards,  and  other  things  of  a  like  kind,  when  affixed 
to  the  freehold,  has  been  considered  as*  more  doubtful.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
judges,  upon  a  special  verdict,  to  consider  the  point,  whether  breaking  open  the 
door  of  a  cupboard  let  into  the  wall  of  the  house  were  burglary  or  not,  it  appears 
that  they  were  divided  upon  the  question.(A)  But  Lord  Hale  says,  that  such 
breaking  is  not  burglary  at  common  kw.(i')  And  Foster,  J.,  thinks  that  with 
regard  to  cupboards,  presses,  lockers,  and  other  fixtures  of  the  like  kind,  a  distinction 
should  be  taken,  in  favor  of  life,  between  cases  relative  to  mere  property,  and  such 
wherein  life  is  concerned.  He  says,  "Iu  questions  between  the  heir  or  devisee,  and 
the  executor,  those  fixtures  may,  with  propriety  enough,  be  considered  as  annexed 
to,  and  parts  of  the  freehold.  The  law  will  presume,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
$£-.    the  owner,  under  whose  bounty  the  executor  *claims7  that  they  should  be  so 

-1  considered,  to  the  end  that  the  house  might  remain  to  those  who  by  operation 
of  law,  or  by  his  bequest,  should  become  entitled  to  it,  in  the  same  plight  he  put  it, 
or  should  leave  it,  entire  and  undefaced.  But  in  capital  cases,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
such  fixtures  which  merely  supply  the  place  of  chests,  and  other  ordinary  utensils  of 
households,  should  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  movables,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  those  utensils,  and  adapted  to  the  same  use."(y) 

Though  it  was  said  to  be  the  law,  that  the  entering  into  the  house  of  a  person, 
without  breaking  it,  with  an  intent  to  commit  some  felony,  and  afterwards  breaking 
the  house  in  the  night-time  to  get  out,  was  burglary ;  yet,  the  doctrine  was  ques- 
tioned by  great  authority  :(k)  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  remove  the  doubt  by 
legislative  enactment.  This  was  done  by  the  12  Anne,  stat.  1,  c.  7,  s.  3,  and  the  7 
&  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  11,  now  repealed,  and  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  51,  declares, 

(r)  1  Hale  553;  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  6;  Johnson's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  4, 
p.  288. 

(d)  Anon.,  1  Hale  524. 

(e)  I  Hale  553,  554  ;  4  Blac.  Com.  227 ;  Binglose's  case,  2W.4  M. ;  MS.,  Denton,  cited 
2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  4,  p.  488;  Gray's  case,  1  Str.  481;  Sum,.  82,  84;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Bur- 
glary (A.) ;  Reg.  v.  Wenmouth,  8  Cox  C.  C.  348.  Keating',  J.,  where  a  servant  burst  open 
the  door  of  a  shop  in  the  night  in  order  to  steal  money  from  the  till. 

(/)  1  Hale  554.  But  upon  this  it  is  observed,  that  if  another  person  should  open  such 
lodger's  door  burglariously,  it  must  be  laid  to  be  the  mansion  of  the  inn-keeper,  and  that 
a  guest  may  commit  larceny  of  the  things  delivered  to  his  charge:  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8. 
4,  p.  488,  and  see  Reg.  v.  W heel  don,  postj  note  (m). 

(g)  1  Hale  523,  524,  555  ;   1  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  5,  p.  488,  489. 

(A)  Fost.  108,  citing  MS.,  Denton. 

(i)  1  Hale  527. 

(j)  Fost   109.     And  see  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  5,  p.  489. 

(k)  By  Lord  Holt  and  Trevor,  C.  J.,  in  Clarke's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  6,  p.  490. 
and  the  question  is  also  stated  in  1  Hale  554,  where  be  says,  "  If  a  man  enter  in  the  night- 
time by  the  doors  open,  with  the  intent  to  steal,  and  is  pursued,  whereby  he  opens  ano- 
ther door  to  make  his  escape:  this,  I  think,  is  not  burglary,  against  the  opinion  of  Dalt. 
p.  253  (new  edit.  p.  487),  out  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ;  for /regit  et  ezivit,  non /regit  el  intrant" 
Lord  Bacon  thought  it  was  burglary  :  Elem.  G5. 
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that  "  whosoever  shall  enter  the  dwelling-house  of  another  with  intent  to  commit 
any  felony  therein,  or  being  in  such  dwelling-house,  shall  commit  any  felony  therein, 
and  shall  in  either  case  break  out  of  the  said  dwelling-house  in  the  night,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  burglary.M(0 

If  a  person  commits  a  felony  in  a  house,  and  breaks  out  of  it  in  the  night-time, 
this  is  a  burglary,  although  he  might  have  been  lawfully  in  the  house ;  if,  there- 
fore, a  lodger  has  committed  a  larceny  in  the  house,  and  in  the  night-time  even  lifts 
a  latch  to  get  out  of  the  house  with  the  stolen  property,  this  is  a  burglariously 
breaking  out  of  the  house. (m)1 

It  has  been  held  that  getting  out  of  a  house  by  pushing  up  a  new  trap-door, 
which  was  merely  kept  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  on  which  fastenings  had  not  at 
that  time  been  put,  but  the  old  trap-door,  for  which  this  new  one  was  substituted, 
had  been  secured  by  fastenings,  was  not  a  sufficient  breaking  out  of  the  house. (n) 

Having  mentioned  these  points  relating  to  an  actual  breaking,  we  may  now  inquire 
concerning  a  breaking  by  construction  of  law,  where  an  entrance  is  obtained  by 
threats,  fraud,  or  conspiracy. 

Where  in  consequence  of  violence  commenced  or  threatened  in  order  to  obtain 
entrance,  to  a  house,  the  owner,  either  from  apprehension  of  the  violence,  or  in 
order  to  repel  it,  opens  the  door,  and  the  thief  enters,  such  entry  will  amount  to 
a  breaking  in  law  :(o)  for  which  some  have  given  us  as  a  reason  that  the  opening  of 
the  door  by  the  owner,  being  occasioned  by  the  felonious  attempt  of  the  thief,  is  as 
much  imputable  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  actually  done  *by  his  own  hauds.(p)   .-*« 
Where  the  evidence  was,  that  the  family  within  the  house  were  forced  by   *• 
threats  and  intimidation,  to  let  in  the  offenders,  Thomson,  6.,  told  the  jury,  that 
although  the  door  was,  literally,  opened  by  one  of  the  family,  yet  if  such  opening 
proceeded  from  the  intimidations  of  those  who  were  without,  and  from  the  force 
that  had  been  used,  knocking  at  and  breaking  the  windows,  calling  out  and  insist- 
ing upon  the  door  being  opened,  and  firing  of  guns,  if  under  these  circumstances  the 
pereous  within  were  induced  to  open  the  door,  it  was  as  much  a  breaking  by  those 
who  made  use  of  such  intimidations  to  prevail  upon  them  so  to  open  it,  as  if  they 
had  actually  burst  the  door  open.(</)     But  if,  upon  a  bare  assault  upon  a  house,  the 
owner  fling  out  his  money  to  the  thieves,  it  will  not  be  burglary  ;(r)  though  if  the 
money  were  taken  up  in  the  owner's  presence,  it  is  admitted  that  it  would  be 
robbery. (*)     And  though  the  assault  were  so  considerable  as  to  break  a  hole  in  the 
house ;  yet  if  there  were  no  entry  by  the  thief,  but  only  a  carrying  away  of  the 
money  thrown  out  to  him  by  the  owner,  the  offence  could  not,  it  should  seem,  be 
burglary,  though  certainly  robbery.(<) 

Where  an  act  is  done,  in  fraudem  legis,  the  law  gives  no  benefit  thereof  to  the 
ptrty.    Thus  if  thieves,  having  an  intent  to  rob,  raise  hue  and  cry,  and  bring  the 

(I)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  11,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  11  (I). 
(*)  Reg  v.  Wheeldon,  8  C.  &  P.  747  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Erskine,  J. 

(n)  Rex  r.  Lawrence,  4  C.  &  P.  231  (19  E.  0.  L.  R.),  Bolland,  B.  Unless  a  breaking  out 
of  a  house  can  be  distinguished  from  breaking  into  a  house,  this  case  seems  overruled  by 
R«x  v.  Russell,  ante,  p.  5,  note  (v).     See  Jems'  Archb.  8  ed.  309.     C.  S.  G. 

(o)  Crompt.  32  (a) ;  1  Hale  553  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  2,  p.  486. 

(p)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s*  7. 

(?)  Rex  r.  Swallow,  Thomson,  B.,  York,  January,  1813,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.  The  prisoners 
*«re  convicted  and  executed. 

\r)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  3. 

(•)  Sum.  81.     2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  2,  p.  486. 

(<)  1  Hale  555,  but  he  says,  that  some  have  held  it  bnrglary,  though  the  thief  never 
entered  the  house  ;  and  that  it  is  reported  to  have  been  so  adjudged  by  Saunders,  Chief 
B*n>Q.  Crompt.  31  b.  Lord  Hale  subjoins  to  this  doctrine  tamen  qumre,  and  certainly,  as  a 
P*n  of  the  statement  of  the  case  is,  that  there  was  no  entry  into  the  house,  and  as  an  eotry 
^•m  will  be  presently  shown,  as  essential  a  part  of  the  offence  as  the  breaking,  it  seems 
difficult  to  discover  the  ground  on  which  it  could  have  been  ruled  to  be  burglary.  The 
editor  of  Lord  Hale  (ed.  H00),  states  in  a  note,  that  it  was  adjudged  by  Montague,  Chief 
Jwtiee  of  the  C.  B.,  and  that  Saunders  only  related  it. 

1 A  guest  at  a  hotel  who  breaks  into  another  room  is  guilty  of  burglary  :  State  v.  Clark, 
«  Verm.  629. 
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constable,  to  whom  the  owner  opens  the  door,  and  they,  when  they  come  in,  bind 
the  constable,  and  rob  the  owner,  it  is  burglary. (m)  And,  upon  the  same  principle, 
the  getting  possession  of  a  dwelling-house  by  a  judgment  against  the  casual  ejector, 
obtained  by  false  affidavits,  without  any  color  of  title,  and  then  rifling  the  house, 
was  ruled  to  be  within  the  statute  against  breaking  the  house,  and  stealing  the 
goods  therein. (v)  So  if  a  man  go  to  a  house  under  pretence  of  having  a  search 
warrant,  or  of  being  authorized  to  make  a  distress,  and  by  these  means  obtain  admit- 
tance, it  is,  if  done  in  the  night  time,  a  sufficient  breaking  and  entering  to  constitute 
burglary,  or,  if  done  in  the  day  time,  house-breaking.(to) 

If  admission  to  a  house  be  gained  by  fraud,  not  carried  on  under  the  cloak  of 
legal  process,  as  by  a  pretence  of  business,  it  will  also  amount  to  a  breaking  by  the 
construction  of  law.  Accordingly  it  was  adjudged,  that  where  thieves  came  to  a 
house  in  the  night-time,  with  intent  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
pretending  to  have  business  with  the  owner,  and,  being  by  such  means  let  in, 
robbed  him,  they  were  guilty  of  burglary  (x)  And  so  where  some  persons  took 
*101  l0^11?8  *n  a  house,  and  afterwards,  *at  night,  while  the  people  were  at 
J  prayers,  robbed  them ;  it  was  considered,  that  the  entrance  into  the  house 
being  gained  by  fraud,  with  intent  to  rob,  the  offence  was  burglary.(y)  For  the 
law  will  not  endure  to  have  its  justice  defrauded  by  such  evasions. (z)1 

A  case  is  also  reported,  where  the  entrance  to  the  house  was  gained  by  deluding 
a  boy  who  had  the  care  of  it.  It  appeared  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  prisoner  was 
acquainted  with  the  house,  and  knew  that  the  family  were  in  the  country ;  and  that 
upou  meeting  with  the  boy  who  kept  the  key,  she  desired  him  to  go  with  her  to 
the  house;  and,  by  way  of  inducement,  promised  him  a  pot  of  ale.  The  boy 
accordingly  went  with  her,  opened  the  door,  and  let  her  in  ;  upon  which  she  sent 
him  for  the  pot  of  ale,  and,  when  he  was  gone,  robbed  the  house,  and  went  away. 
And  this  being  in  tlie  night-time^  it  was  adjudged  that  the  prisoner  was  clearly 
guilty  of  burglary,  (a) 

The  breaking  may  also  be  by  conspiracy.  Thus  where  a  servant  conspired  with 
a  thief  to  let  him  into  his  master's  house  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  in  consequence 
of  such  agreement,  opened  the  door  or  window  in  the  night-time,  and  let  him  in ; 
this,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  was  considered  to  be  burglary  in  both  the  thief 
and  the  servant. (6)  And  this  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  decision. 
Two  men  were  indicted  for  burglary ;  and,  upon  the  evidence,  it  appeared,  that  one 
of  them  was  a  servant  in  the  house  where  the  offence  was  committed ;  that  in  the 
night-time  he  opened  the  street  door,  let  in  the  other  prisoner,  and  showed  him  the 
sideboard,  from  whence  the  other  prisoner  took  the  plate  ;  that  he  then  opened  the 
door,  and  let  the  other  prisoner  out;  did  not  go  out  with  him,  but  went  to  bed. 

(w)  3  Inst.  04  ;  1  Hale  552,  553;  Sum.  81  ;  Crompt.  32  6.;  Kel.  44,  82 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c. 
38,  8.  10  ;  4  Blac.  Com.  226. 

(t>)  Farre's  case,  Kel.  43. 

(1/7)  Per  Cur.  in  Gascoigne's  case,  1  Leach  284. 

(x)  Le  Mott's  case,  Kel.  42 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  8. 

(y)  Cassy's  case,  Kel.  62,  63  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  9,  referred  to  by  the  Court,  in  giving 
judgment  in  Semple's  case,  1  Leach  424. 

(z)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  9 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  227 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  2,  p.  485. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Hawking,  1  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  2,  p.  485,  cited  from  MS.,  Tracy,  80,  and  MS., 
Sum. 

(b)  1  Hale  553  ;  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  14;  4  Blac.  Com.  227.  In  Dalt.  c.  99,  p  253 
(later  ed.  p.  487),  it  is  supposed  only  to  be  larceny  in  the  servant;  but,  Lord  Hale  says,  it 
seems  to  be  burglary  in  both,  for  if  it  be  burglary  in  the  thief,  it  must  needs  be  so  in  the 
servant,  because  he  is  present  and  aiding  the  thief  to  commit  a  burglary. 

1  There  cannot  be  a  constructive  breaking  so  as  to  constitute  burglary  by  enticing  the 
owner  out  of  his  house  by  fraud  and  circumvention  and  thus  inducing  him  to  open  the 
door,  unless  the  entry  of  the  trespasser  be  immediate,  or  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  owner 
or  his  family  has  not  the  opportunity  of  re-fastening  the  door.  Thus,  where  the  owner, 
by  the  stratagem  of  the  trespasser,  was  decoyed  to  a  distance  from  his  house,  leaving  his 
door  unfastened  and  his  family  neglected  to  fasten  it  after  his  departure,  and  the  tres- 
passer, at  the  expiration  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  entered  the  house  without  breaking  any 
part,  but  through  the  unfastened  door,  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  it  was  held  that  this 
was  not  burglary :  State  v.  Henry,  9  Ired.  463. 
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And  upon  these  facts  being  found  specially,  all  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that 
both  the  prisoners  were  guilty  of  burglary ;  and  they  were  accordingly  executed. (c) 

On  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  stealing  plate  against  Johnson  and  Jones,  it 
appeared  that  the  groom  of  the  prosecutor  met  Jones,  who  proposed  to  him  to  rob 
his  master  of  his  plate,  and  they  agreed  to  meet  again  on  a  future  day.  The  groom, 
in  the  mean  time,  told  a  policeman,  and,  his  master  being  out  of  town,  agreed  to 
act  under  the  direction  of  the  police  in  order  to  detect  Jones ;  he  accordingly  met 
Jones,  and  also  Johnson,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  groom  should  get  the  other 
servants  out  of  the  way,  and  admit  the  prisoners  on  a  future  evening.  On  that 
evening  several  policemen  were  secreted  in  the  house,  and  the  groom  then  went  and 
fetched  Johnson  to  the  house ;  the  groom  lifted  the  latch  of  the  kitchen  door,  and 
let  Johnson  in.  Johnson  went  up  stairs,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  prosecutor's  iron  *chest  was  deposited,  he  was  secured  by  r4tf  1 
the  police,  and  locked  up  in  a  room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  groom  *- 
brought  Jones  to  the  house,  and  let  him  in  by  opening  the  door  for  him.  Jones 
went  into  the  back  kitchen,  and  took  from  it  the  plate  basket  containing  the  plate  in 
question.  It  was  held  that  there  was  no  such  breaking  as  to  constitute  a  burglary ; 
for,  though  the  groom  appeared  to  concur  with  the  prisoners,  he  really  did  not  so 
concur,  and,  in  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  police,  he  must  be  taken  to  be 
acting  under  the  directions  of  the  prosecutor,  and  therefore  the  prisoners  went  in  at 
a  door  which  was  lawfully  open.  Neither  of  the  prisoners  therefore  was  guilty  of 
burglary,  and,  as  Johnson  was  in  custody  at  the  time  the  plate  was  taken  by  Jones, 
he  was  not  guilty  of  the  larceny  ;  but  Jones  was  convicted  of  stealing  the  plate.(rf  ) 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  in  the  case  of  a  servant  opening  a  door  of  his 
master's  house  for  a  felonious  purpose,  without  any  plan  or  conspiracy  with  other 
persons  to  commit  a  robbery,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered,  that  the  question 
whether  such  act  will  amount  to  a  breaking  must  depend  upon  the  point,  whether 
the  door  might  have  been  opened  by  the  servant  in  the  course  of  his  trust  and  em- 
ployment. Thus,  it  is  said,  that  if  a  servant  unlatch  a  door,  or  turn  a  key  in  a  door 
of  his  master's  house,  and  steal  property  out  of  the  room  ;  such  opening  of  the  door, 
being  within  his  trust,  is  not  a  breaking :  but  that  if  a  servant  break  open  a  door, 
whether  outward  or  inward  (as  a  closet,  study,  or  counting  house),  and  steal  goods, 
such  opening,  not  being  within  his  trust,  will  amount  to  a  breaking  of  the  house, 
either  within  the  statutes  relating  to  the  breaking  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  day 
time.'or  within  the  law  of  burglary. (e) 

With  respect  to  the  entering  necessary  to  constitute  burglary ;  it  is  agreed,  that 
any,  the  least,  entry  either  with  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  body,  hand,  or  foot,  or 
with  any  instrument  or  weapon,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  felony, 
will  be  sufficient. (/)  Thus,  where  the  prisoner,  in  the  night-time,  cut  a  hole  in 
the  window-shutters  of  the  prosecutor's  shop,  which  was  part  of  the  dwelling-house, 
and  putting  his  hand  through  the  hole,  took  out  watches  and  other  things,  which 
hung  in  the  shop,  within  his  reach,  it  was  holden  to  be  burglary.(<7)  So,  if  a  thief 
breaks  the  window  of  a  house  in  the  night-time,  with  an  intent  to  steal,  and  puts  in 
a  hook  or  other  engine,  to  reach  out  goods ;  or  puts  a  pistol  in  at  the  window  with 
intent  to  kill ;  this  is  burglary,  though  his  hand  be  not  within  the  window. (A) 
And,  where  thieves  came  in  the  night  to  rob  A.,  who  perceiving  it  opened  his  door, 
issued  out,  and  struck  one  of  the  thieves  with  a  staff,  when  another  of  them,  having 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  perceiving  persons  in  the  entry  ready  to  interrupt  them, 
put  his  pistol  within  the  door,  over  the  threshold,  and  shot,  in  such  manner  that 

(c)  Cornwall  case,  2  Str.  881 ;  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  14 ;  19  St.  Tri.  (Howel)  782,  ia  the 
note. 

(d )  Reg.  v.  Johnson,  C.  k  M.  218  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Maule,  J.,  and  Rolfe,  B.  Johnson  was 
afterwards  convicted  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 

(e)  2  Hale,  354,  355.  Sed  quart,  and  see  Edmond's  case,  Hutt.  20,  Kel.  67,  1  Hale  554, 
where  a  servant  who  unlatched  the  stair-foot  door  and  went  with  a  hatchet  to  kill  his 
master,  was  held  guilty  of  burglary.     And  see  ante,  p.  7.     C.  S.  G. 

(/)  3  Inst.  64 ;  1  Hale  555 ;  Sum.  80 ;  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  11, 12  ;  1  And.  115 ;  Lamb, 
c.  7,  p.  263  ;  Post.  108;  4  Blac.  Com.  227 ;  Bacon  Ab.  tit.  Burglary  (B). 
(g\  Gibbon's  case,  Post.  107,  108. 
(k)  3  Inst.  64;  1  Hale  555 ;  Sum.  80. 
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*121  ^*s  ^an<^  was  over  the  ^threshold,  but  neither  his  foot  nor  any  other  part  of 
-•   his  body,  it  was  adjudged  burglary  by  great  advice.(t) 

Though  it  is  admitted  that  a  person  putting  a  pistol  in  at  a  window  with  an 
intent  to  kill,  thereby  makes  a  sufficient  entry,  to  constitute  a  burglary,  yet  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  if  he  should  shoot  without  the  window,  and  the  bullet  come 
in,  the  entry  would  be  sufficient.^')  It  is,  however,  elsewhere  laid  down,  that  to 
discharge  a  loaded  gun  into  a  house  is  a  sufficient  entry.(&)  And  a  learned  writer 
has  observed,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  between  this  kind  of 
implied  entry,  and  that  which  is  effected  by  means  of  an  instrument  introduced 
within  the  window  or  threshold,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  felony ;  unless  it 
be  that  the  one  instrument  by  which  the  entry  is  effected  is  holden  in  the  hand,  and 
the  other  discharged  from  it :  but  that  no  such  distinction  is  any  where  laid  down 
in  terms.  (Z) 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  mere  introduction  of  an  instrument,  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  house,  will  not  make  a  sufficient  entry ;  but  that  the  instrument  by 
which  the  entry  is  effected  must  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
felony.  So  that  where  a  thief  broke  a  hole  in  a  house,  intending  to  rob  the  owner, 
but  had  not  otherwise  entered,  when  the  owner  for  fear  threw  out  his  money  to 
him,  and  he  went  off  with  it ;  the  better  opinion  appears  to  have  been,  that  it  was  not 
burglary. (ra)  In  another  case,  where  the  prisoners  had  bored  a  hole  with  an  instru- 
ment called  a  centre-bit  through  the  panel  of  a  house  door,  near  to  one  of  the  bolts 
by  which  it  was  fastened ;  and  some  pieces  of  the  broken  panel  were  found  withinside 
the  threshold  of  the  door ;  but  it  did  not  appear,  that  any  instrument,  except  the 
point  of  the  centre-bit,  or  that  any  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
withinside  the  house,  or  that  the  aperture  made  was  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's 
hand :  the  court  held  this  not  to  be  a  sufficient  entry.(n) 

Where  a  glass  window  was  broken,  and  the  window  opened  with  the  hand,  but 
the  sh utters  in  the  inside  were  not  broken,  it  was  ruled  to'  be  burglary,  but  con- 
sidered as  going  to  the  extremity  of  the  law.(o)  It  was  afterwards  decided  that 
introducing  the  hand  between  the  glass  of  an  outer  window,  and  an  inner  shutter,  is 
a  sufficient  entry  to  constitute  burglary,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  glass  of  the 
window  is  the  outer  fence,  whatever  is  within  the  glass  is  within  the  house.  A  sash 
window  was  fastened  in  the  usual  way  by  a  latch  from  the  bottom  of  the  upper  sash 
*jo-i  t°  the  top  *of  the  lower  one,  and  there  were  inside  shutters  fastened  within: 
-"  the  prisoner  broke  a  pane  in  the  upper  sash,  and  introduced  his  hand  within 
the  window  to  undo  the  latch,  but  whilst  he  was  cutting  a  hole  in  the  shutter  with 
a  centre-bit,  and  before  he  had  undone  the  latch  of  the  window,  he  was  seized. 
The  point  saved  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges  was,  whether  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  between  the  window  and  the  shutter  to  undo  the  window  latch,  was  a 
sufficient  entry,  and  the  judges  present  held  that  it  was.(|>)  And  in  a  later  case, 
where  in  breaking  a  window  in  order  to  steal  something  in  the  house,  the  prisoner's 
finger  went  within  the  house,  the  judges  held  that  there  was  a  sufficient  entry  to 

(i)  1  Hale  553;  Crompt.  32  (a);  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  7,  p.  490. 

(/)  1  Hale  555,  where  it  is  said  that  this  seems  to  be  no  entry,  to  make  a  burglary :  but 
a  qu.  is  added.     And  see  1  Anders.  115. 

(k)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  11 ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  ruled  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
C.  J.,  that  a  person  discharging  a  gun  from  the  outside  of  a  field,  into  it,  so  as  that  the 
shot  must  have  struck  the  soil,  was  guilty  of  breaking  and  entering  the  field.  See  Picker- 
ing v.  Rudd,  4  Carapb.  220 ;  1  Stark.  R.  58. 

(/)  1  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  7,  p.  490. 

im)  1  Hale  555,  ante,  p.  9,  note  (r). 
n)  Rex  v.  Hughes,  1  Leach  406 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  12  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  7,  p. 
491  ;  Reg.  v.  Tucker,  1  Cox  C.  C.  73,  seems  the  other  way;  but  the  report  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  no  authority  was  referred  to  in  the  case. 

(o)  Roberts's  alias  Chambers's  case,  I  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  3,  p.  487.  It  was  so  ruled  by 
Ward,  Ch.  B.,  Powis  and  Tracy,  Js.,  and  the  Recorder;  and  they  thought  this  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  law :  and  on  a  subsequent  conference  with  the  other  judges,  Holt,  C.  J.,  and 
Powell  J.,  doubting,  and  inclining  to  another  opinion,  no  judgment  was  given. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Bailey,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  P.  k  R.  341 ;  Rex  v.  Perkes,  1  C.  &  P.  300  (12 
E.  C.  L.  R.),  s.  p. 
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constitute  burglary.     The  prisoner  was  instantly  apprehended  before  he  could  pat 
his  hand  to  steal  anything,  (<f) 

But  throwing  up  a  sash  and  introducing  an  instrument  between  the  sash  and  an 
inside  shutter  to  force  open  the  shutter,  is  not  an  entry,  if  the  hand  or  some  part  of 
it  is  not  within  the  sash.  A  glass  sash  window  was  left  closed  down,  but  was  thrown 
up  by  the  prisoners;  the  inside  shutters  were  fastened,  and  there  was  a  space  of 
about  three  inches  between  the  sash  and  the  shutters,  which  were  about  an  inch 
thick ;  after  the  sash  was  thrown  up,  a  crow-bar  had  been  introduced  to  force  the 
shutters,  and  had  been  not  only  within  the  sash,  but  had  reached  to  the  inside  of  the 
shutters,  as  the  mark  of  it  was  found  on  the  inside  of  the  shutters;  and  upon  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  held  that  this  was  not  an  entry,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  any  part 
of  the  prisoner's  hand  was  within  the  window. (r) 

On  an  indictment  for  burglary  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  lifted  up  the 
sash  of  a  window,  and,  that  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  his  hand  was  within  the 
room  of  the  house;  there  was  no  further  proof  of  entry;  it  was  contended  that  if 
the  hand  was  there  for  the  mere  purpose  of  opening  the  sash,  there  was  no  sufficient 
entry.  Talfourd,  J. :  "  We  have  been  looking  into  the  authorities,  and  it  seems  suf- 
ficient if  the  hand,  or  any  part  of  the  person,  is  within  the  house  for  any  purpose/' 
Patteson,  J.:  u  Where  an  instrument  is  used,  the  law  appears  to  be  different;  there 
the  instrument  must  be  within  the  premises,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
entry,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  contemplated  felony;  as  where  a  hook 
is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  goods,  or  a  pistol  put  in  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  the  inmates  of  the  house;  but  if  the  instrument  is  merely  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  entry;  then  the  proof  of  the  entry  fails.  We  think  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  here."(>) 

On  an  indictment  for  burglary  it  appeared  that  a  lodger  in  the  house  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  sound  of  broken  glass,  and  looking  out  of  her  window  she  saw  the 
legs  of  a  man  dangling  in  the  air,  and  hanging  as  if  out  of  the  shop-window  below, 
which  she  could  not  quite  see:  on  being  called  to,  the  man  sprang  to  the  ground 
and  ran  away.  When  the  shop  window  was  examined,  two  panes  of  glass  were 
found  broken,  the  pieces  lying  inside  the  frame,  and  a  quantity  of  lead  work  was 
cut  away,  causing  an  opening  through  which  a  man's  head  and  shoulders  might 
easily  be  thrust.  Nothing  *had  been  taken  out  of  the  shop,  and  there  was  no  pM  a 
other  evidence  to  show  that  any  part  of  the  man's  person  had  been  within  the  L 
shop  window.  Coltman,  J.,  directed  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  an  entry/£) 

The  prisoners  were  convictea  before  Best,  J.,  on  an  indictment  charging  then) 
with  burglariously  breaking  and  entering  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor,  with 
intent  to  steal,  and  stealing  a  flitch  of  bacon.  The  prisoner  Loosely  lodged  in  the 
prosecutor's  house :  the  window-shutter  was  in  the  night-time  opened  from  the  inside 
of  the  house,  the  casement  of  the  window  was  taken  out,  and  the  bacon  was  most 
probably  put  through  the  window  to  Burr,  by  whom  it  was  carried  away  from  the 
prosecutor's  premises  to  Burr's  house.  It  did  not  appear  that  Loosely  went  out  of 
the  house,  or  that  Burr  ever  entered  the  house.  His  Lordship  inclined,  at  the  trial, 
to  think  that  the  charge  of  burglary  in  the  indictment  was  not  supported  by  the 
evidence;  but  told  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  the  facts,  he  advised  them  to  con- 
vict, and  that  he  would  save  the  point  for  the  twelve  judges;  afterwards,  on  confer- 
ring with  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  thought  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  entering  the  house,  and  he  therefore  did  not  present  the  case  to  the 
twelve  judges,  but  recommended  a  pardon  on  condition  of  transportation  for  seven 
years,  as  the  prisoners  were  properly  convicted  of  a  larceny,  (u) 

On  an  indictment  for  burglary  it  appeared  that  the  loft  of  the  house  had  two 
doors,  one  in  the  roof,  the  other  communicating  with  the  room  below :  there  was  no 

(v)'Rex  v.  Davis,  R.  k  R.  499.  (r)  Rex  v.  Rust,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  183. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  O'Brien,  4  Cox  C.  C.  398. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Meal,  3  Cox  C.  C.  70.  The  prisoner  was  then  indicted  for  attempting  to 
commit  the  burglary,  and  Coltman,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  whether  he  had  actually  entered 
the  house,  and  they  found  that  he  had. 

(v)  Rex  v.  Burr,  MS. ;  3  Burn,  J.,  D.  k  W.  93. 
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evidence  to  show  that  the  door  in  the  roof  had  heen  broken  open,  but  the  other  had 
been  wrenched  off  its  hinges;  there  was  no  proof,  however,  of  any  entry  having 
been  made  through  that  door;  and  it  was  held  that  the  charge  of  burglary  was  not 
proved;  for  the  entry  must  be  consequent  upon  the  breaking.(v) 

The  entry  need  not  be  made  on  the  same  night  as  the  breaking,  though  both  must 
be  done  in  the  night  time :(?/?)  but  this  point  will  be  more  properly  mentioned  in  the 
treating  of  the  time  at  which  the  offence  may  be  committed. 

The  doctrine  which  has  been  laid  down,  respecting  principals  in  the  second  degree, 
and  aiders  and  abettors,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  will  apply  to  the  case  of  bur- 
glary ;  and  make  the  breaking  and  entering  by  one  the  act  of  all  the  party  engaged 
in  the  transaction,  and  legally  present  while  the  fact  is  committed. (x)  So  that  if 
A.,  B.,  and  C,  go  upon  a  common  purpose  and  design  to  commit  a  burglary  in  the 
house  of  D.,  and  A.  only  actually  break  and  enter  the  house,  B.  stand  near  the  door 
but  do  not  enter,  and  C.  stand  at  the  lane's  end,  orchard  gate,  &c,  to  watch,  this 
will  be  burglary  in  them  all;  and  they  are  all  in  law  principals. (y) 

Neither  will  the  offence  be  the  less  the  act  of  the  party  from  his  having  effected 
*151  ^e  ent,ry  an(* tne  stealing  by  means  of  an  *infant  under  the  age  of  discretion. 
■*  Thus,  if  A.,  a  man  of  full  age,  take  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  well 
instructed  by  him  in  the  villanous  art,  as  some  such  there  are;  and  the  child  goes 
in  at  the  window,  takes  goods  out,  and  delivers  them  to  A.,  who  carries  them  away, 
this  is  burglary  in  A.,  though  the  child  who  made  the  entry,  be  not  guilty,  by  rea- 
son of  his  infancy. (z) 

II.  The  breaking  and  entering,  which  have  been  thus  described,  must  take  place 
in  a  mansion  or  dwettiny-howe  ;  which  latter  term  is  now  generally  adopted  in  ia- 
dictments  for  burglary.  And  in  treating  of  such  mansion,  or  dwelling-house,  it  will 
be  proper  to  inquire,  first,  as  to  what  shall  be  so  considered ;  secondly,  how  far  it  must 
be  inhabited ;  and,  thirdly,  as  to  the  person  to  be  deemed  the  owner  of  it;  for  the 
ownership  must  be  correctly  stated  in  the  indictment. 

Every  house  for  the  dwelling  and  habitation  of  man  is  taken  to  be  a  mansion- 
house  in  which  burglary  may  be  committed.(a)  And  a  portion  only  of  a  building 
may  come  under  this  description.  Thus  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  it 
appeared  that  the  prosecutor  rented  only' certain  rooms  of  a  house,  namely,  a  shop 
and  parlor,  in  which  the  burglary  was  committed,  but  that  the  owner  did  not 
inhabit  any  part  of  the  house,  and  only  occupied  the  cellar,  it  was  holden  that  the 
shop  and  parlor  were  to  be  considered  as  the  mansion-house  of  the  prosecutor. (6) 
And  sets  of  chambers  in  a  college,  or  an  inn  of  court,  are  to  all  purposes  considered 
as  distinct  dwelling-houses;  being  often  held  under  distinct  titles,  and,  in  their 
nature  and  manner  of  occupation,  as  unconnected  with  each  other,  as  if  they  were 
under  separate  roofs.(c)  A  loft,  situated  over  a  coach-house  and  stables,  in  a 
public  mews,  and  converted  into  lodging-rooms,  has  also  been  holden  to  be  a  dwell- 
ing-house. The  prosecutor,  who  was  coachman  to  a  lady,  rented  the  rooms  at  a 
yearly  rent ;  but  he  had  never  paid  any  rent ;  and  the  rooms  were  not  rated  in  the 
parish  books  as  dwelling-houses,  but  as  appurtenances  to  the  coach-house  and 
stables :  the  way  to  the  coach-house  and  stables  was  down  a  passage  out  of  the 
public  mews,  to  a  staircase  which  led  to  these  rooms,  and  the  entrance  to  which 
staircase  was  through  a  door,  which  was  never  fastened,  but  there  was  a  door  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase  to  the  rooms,  which  was  locked  at  night,  and  was  broken  by  the 
prisoner.  It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  these  rooms,  which 
probably  were  originally  intended  as  mere  hay-lofts,  did  not,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  form  such  mansions  or  dwelling-houses,  as  to  become  the  subject  of  burglary; 
but  the  objection  was  overruled  by  the  Court,  who  thought  that  the  circumstance 

(v)  Reg.  v.  Davis,  6  Cox  C.  C.  36S,  Gurney,  Com.,  after  consulting  Cre9swell,  J. 
\w)  1  Hale  551  ;  4  Blac.  Com.  226.  (x)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  49,  et  teq. 

(y)  1  Hale  555.  (z)  1  Hale  555,  556. 

(a)  3  Inst.  64. 

(b)  Rogers's  case,  1  Leach  89,  428;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  19,  p.  506.  The  points  res- 
pecting different  mansions  in  the  same  house,  will  be  considered  presently,  in  treating  of 
the  ownerahip  of  the  mansion-bouse. 

(c)  I  Hale  522,  556 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  18;  Evans'  case,  Cro.  Car.  473 ;  4  Blac. 
Com.  225;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  17,  p.  505. 
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of  these  rooms  being  situated  over  the  coach-house  and  stables,  would  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  that  they  'were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  habitation 
and  domicile  of  the  prosecutor  and  his  fainily.(e£)  Burglary,  however,  cannot  be 
committed  by  breaking  *into  any  iu  closed  ground,  or  any  booth,  or  tent,  r+*~ 
erected  in  a  market,  or  fair,  though  the  owner  may  lodge  therein  ;  for  the  law  *- 
regards  thus  highly,  nothing  but  permanent  edifices ;  and  the  lodging  of  the  owner 
in  so  frail  a  tenement  no  more  makes  it  burglary  to  break  it  open,  than  it  would  be 
to  uncover  a  tilted  wagon  in  the  same  circumstances. (e) 

Where,  however,  a  permanent  building  of  mud  and  brick  on  the  Down  at  Wey- 
bill,  which  was  only  used  as  a  booth,  for  the  purposes  of  the  fair,  for  a  few  days  in 
the  year,  had  wooden  doors,  and  windows  bolted  inside,  and  the  prosecutor  rented  it 
for  the  week  of  the  fair,  and  he  and  his  wife  slept  there  every  night  of  the  fair, 
daring  one  night  of  which  the  offence  was  committed;  it  was  held  that  this  was  a 
sufficient  dwelling-house  for  the  purpose  of  burglary.  (f\ 

The  mansion  or  dwelling-house,  in  which  burglary  might  be  committed,  was  held 
formerly  to  include  the  outhouses,  such  as  warehouses,  barns,  stables,  cowhouses,  or 
dairy-houses,  though  not  under  the  same  roof,  or  joining  contiguous  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  provided  they  were  parcel  thereof.^)1  And  any  outhouse  within  the  curti- 
lage, or  same  common  fence,  as  the  mansion  itself,  was  considered  to  be  parcel  of 
the  mansion,  upon  the  ground  that  the  capital  house  protected  and  privileged  all  its 
branches  and  appurtenants,  if  within  the  curtilage  or  homestall.(A)  But  the  24  & 
25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  53,  enacts,  that  "  no  building,  although  within  the  same  curtilage 
with  the  dwelling-house,  and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  such 
dwelling-house  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  unless  there  shall  be  a  communi- 
cation between  such  building  and  dwelling-house,  either  immediate,  or  by  means  of 
a  covered  and  enclosed  passage  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other."(t)  But  the 
breaking  and  entering  any  building  within  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling-house,  and 
stealing  therein,  is  subjected  to  a  higher  punishment  than  simple  felony  by  another 

(d)  Tnrner'8  case,  cor.,  Gould  and  Buller,  Js. ;  and  Perryn,  B.,  1  Leach  305 ;  2  East  P. 
C.  c.  15,  a.  9,  p.  492,  and  the  judges  afterwards  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  dwelling- 
house. 

(e)  i  Hale  557 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  35 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  226. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Smith,  1  M.  &  Rob.  256,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  and  Littledale,  J. 

{g)  3  Inst.  64 ;  1  Hale  558  ;  Sum.  82  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  21  ;  4  Blac.  Com.  225. 

(A)  1  Hale  558,  9;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  25;  4  Blac.  Com.  225  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s. 
10,  p.  493. 

(t)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  a.  13,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  13  (I). 
See  mj  note  to  the  Crim.  L.  Acts,  p.  144,  2d  ed. 

1  To  break  and  enter  by  night  into  a  store-house  in  which  no  one  sleeps,  and  which  has 
no  internal  communication  with  the  dwelling-house,  and  is  unconnected  with  it,  except 
by  a  fence,  is  not  burglary:  State  v.  Ginns,  1  N.  &  M'C.  583.  Every  house  for  the  dwell- 
ing and  habitation  ot  man  is  taken  to  be  a  mansion-house,  wherein  burglary  may  be  com- 
mitted. So  all  out-houses,  such  as  barns,  stables,  dairy-houses,  and  offices  attached  to 
the  mansion-house  proper,  and  intended  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  owner, 
to  be  used  in  housekeeping  and  occupied  with  the  dwelling-house,  are  in  legal  significa- 
tion part  and  parcel  thereof,  and  included  therein.  An  out-house,  however,  though  within 
the  cartilage,  is  not  a  part  or  parcel  of  the  mansion-house,  unless  it  be  used  by  the  family, 
or  some  part  of  it,  and  for  purposes  designed  to  promote  the  comfort,  enjoyment  and 
ease  of  those  engaged  in  housekeeping.  A  house  in  which  no  member  of  the  family 
slept,  used  for  the  sale  of  goods,  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  mansion-house,  though 
within  thirty  feet  of  it  and  within  a  common  enclosure:  Armour  v.  State,  3  Humph. 
379. 

Where  there  is  no  interior  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  same  build- 
iog,  which  are  separately  occupied,  the  parts  are  to  be  regarded  as  separate  buildings : 
State  r.  Toole,  29  Conn.  342.  A  two-storied  house,  of  which  the  front  room  on  the  first 
floor  was  used  as  a  store-house  and  the  back  room  as  a  sleeping  room,  is  a  dwelling- 
boose:  Ex  parte  Vincent,  26  Ala.  145. 

Burglary  may  be  committed  in  a  shop  which  is  under  the  same  roof  with,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  rooms  occupied  by  the  family,  though  there  be  no  communication  from  the 
latter  to  the  former  without  going  out  of  doors :  People  v.  Snyder,  2  Parker  C.  R.  23 ;  Ez 

rirte  Vincent,  26  Ala.  145.     And  see  also,  Pitcher  v.  People,  16  Mich.  142;  State  v.  Jen- 
ins,  5  Jones  (Law)  430;  Hollister  ».  Coram.,  10  P.  F.  Smith  103;  People  o.  Parker,  4 
Johns.  224. 
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section  of  the  same  statute,  which  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  (J) 

In  some  cases,  a  part  of  a  mansion-house  may  be  so  severed  from  the  rest,  by 
being  let  to  a  tenant,  as  to  be  no  longer  a  place  in  which  burglary  can  be  committed. 
Thus,  though  a  shop  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house  to  which 
it  is  attached ;  yet  if  the  owner  of  the  dwelling-house  let  the  shop  to  a  tenant  who 
occupies  it  by  means  of  a  different  entrance  from  that  belonging  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  carries  on  his  business  in  it,  but  never  sleeps  there,  it  is  not  a  place  in 
which  burglary  can  be  committed,  if  there  bo  no  internal  communication  with  the 
other  part  of  the  house ;  for  it  is  not  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner,  who 
occupies  the  other  part,  being  so  severed  by  lease ;  nor  is  it  the  dwelling-house  of 
^17-.  the  lessee,  when  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  ever  sleep  there. (A:)  But 
J  if  there  be  an  internal  *  communication,  burglary  it  seems  may  be  committed. 
Thus,  where  a  man  let  part  of  his  house,  including  a  shop,  to  his  son,  and  there 
was*  a  distinct  entrance  into  the  part  so  let,  but  a  passage  from  the  son's  part  led  to 
the  father's  cellars,  and  they  were  open  to  the  father's  part  of  the  house,  and  the  son 
never  slept  in  the  part  so  let  to  him,  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved,  after  a  con- 
viction fir  burglary  in  the  shop,  laid  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  the  father,  that  the 
convictiou  was  right,  upon  the  ground  that  the  part  of  the  house  let  to  the  son  con- 
tinued to  be  part  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  father,  by  reason  of  the  internal  com- 
munication^/) Where  a  pauper  hired  a  house  and  garden  for  a  year,  and  held  the 
same  from  1812  to  1821,  but  during  the  last  four  years  let  to  a  lodger  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which  communicated  with  the  yard  appurtenant  to  the 
house  by  an  outer  door,  and  with  the  adjoining  rooms  of  the  house  by  an  inner  door, 
of  which  doors  the  lodger  kept  the  keys,  and  he  occupied  nothing  but  the  room ; 
Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  said,  "  It  is  said  that  the  lodger  held  a  part  distinct  from  the 
rest,  so  that  a  burglary  committed  in  that  part  might,  in  an  indictment,  be  laid  to 
have  been  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  lodger ;  I  think,  however,  that  that  proposi- 
tion is  not  established  by  the  facts  stated.  It  is  said,  that  putting  the  key  of  the 
inner  door  into  the  hands  of  the  lodger  was  the  same  thing  as  if  there  was  a  brick 
wall  between  his  and  the  adjoining  room.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
key  was  delivered  to  the  lodger  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  communi- 
cation between  the  different  apartments,  there  would  be  more  weight  in  the  argu- 
ment. But  the  key  may  have  been  delivered  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  enter  either  way ;  and  if  that  was  the  object,  then  he  had  not  any  distinct 
dwelling-house.  I  rather  infer  from  the  facts  stated,  that  that  was  the  object  for 
which  the  key  was  delivered ;  and  if  so,  then  the  pauper  held  the  whole  house,  and 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  one  entire  tenement ;  and  in  that  case  a  burglary  committed 
in  the  part  occupied  by  the  lodger  must  have  been  laid  to  have  been  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  pauper."(ro) 

If  the  lessee,  or  his  servant,  should  usually,  or  often,  lodge  at  night  in  a  shop  or 
other  premises  severed  from  the  house,  it  would  then  be  the  mansion  or  dwelling- 
house  of  such  lessee,  in  which  burglary  might  be  committed. (n) 

A  case  was  put  upon  the  old  law  of  burglary,  whether,  if  the  owner  and  occupier 
of  a  dwelling-house  should  let  a  part  of  it,  namely,  a  chamber  and  a  cellar,  to  a 
tenant,  the  only  passage  to  the  cellar  being  out  of  the  street,  and  the  cellar  should 
be  broken  opeu  in  the  night,  it  would  be  burglary ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
not,  on  the  ground  that  the  cellar  must  be  considered  as  severed  by  the  lease,  and  had 
no  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  house.(o)  Upon  this,  however,  it  was 
observed,  that  the  cellar  would  be  no  more  severed  from  the  house  by  the  lease  than 
*.£..  the  chamber,  in  which  a  burglary  might  be  committed,  *and  laid  to  be  in  the 
J  mansion  of  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  dwelling-house,  there  being  but  one 

!j)  Pott,  cbap.  5. 
k)  1  Hale  557,  558;  Kel.  83,  84;  4  Blac.  Com.  225,  226;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  20, 
p.  507. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Sefton,  MS  ,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  202. 

(m)  Rex  v.  North  Collingham,  1  B.  &  C.  578  (8  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  see  Rex  v.  Great  Bol- 
ton, 8  B.  &  C.  71  (15  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Rex  v.  Ditcheat,  9  B.  &  G.  176  (17  E.  G.  L.  R.) ;  Rex  v. 
Macclesfield,  2  B.  &  Ad.  870  (22  E.  G.  L.  R.). 

(n)  1  Hale  558.  (o)  Kel.  83,  84. 
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common  entrance  to  him  and  the  lodger.  But  it  was  admitted,  that  if  the  cellar 
alone  were  let,  clearly  no  burglary  could  be  committed  in  it.(jt>)  And  this  distinc- 
tion seems  fully  to  have  been  adopted  in  a  case  where  the  prisoners  were  convicted 
of  a  burglary  in  the  house  of  T.  Smith.  Smith  was  the  owner  of  a  house,  in  which 
he  resided,  and  to  which  house  there  was  a  shop  adjoining,  built  close  to  the  house ; 
but  there  was  no  internal  communication  between  the  house  and  the  shop,  and  no 
person  slept  in  the  shop,  and  the  only  door  to  the  shop  was  in  the  court-yard  before 
the  house  and  the  shop,  which  yard  was  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  three  feet  high, 
including  both  the  house  and  shop.  Smith  let  the  shop,  together  with  some  apart- 
ments in  the  house  to  Hill,  from  year  to  year,  at  a  rent.  There  was  only  one  common 
door  to  the  house,  which  communicated  as  well  to  Smith's  as  to  Hill's  apartments. 
A  gate,  or  wicket,  fastened  by  a  latch  in  the  wall  of  the  court-yard,  next  the  road, 
served  as  a  communication  both  to  the  house  and  shop.  The  burglary  was  committed 
in  the  shop.  And  upon  objection  that  that  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Smith,  the  point  was  referred  to  the  judges,  who  were  all  of  opinion  that 
the  indictment  was  well  laid,  in  describing  it  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  Smith,  who 
inhabited  in  one  part,  it  being  within  the  same  building,  and  under  the  same  roof; 
and  there  being  but  one  outer  door,  especially  as  it  was  within  one  curtilage  or  fence ; 
and  that  the  shop  being  let  with  a  part  of  the  house  inhabited  by  Hill,  still  continued 
to  be  part  of  the  dwelling-house  of  Smith,  although  there  was  no  internal  communi- 
cation between  them.  But  it  was  admitted,  that  if  the  shop  had  been  let  by  itself, 
Hill  not  dwelling  therein,  burglary  could  not  have  been  committed  in  it ;  for  then  it 
would  have  been  severed  from  the  house.  (<?) 

It  was  observed  in  a  former  edition,  that  it  should  seem  that  no  burglary  could 
now  be  committed  in  such  cellar  as  that  above  mentioned, (r)  whether  it  were  let 
alone  or  together  with  the  chamber,  as  the  late  act  requires  that  there  should  be  & 
communication  between  any  building  broken  into  and  the  dwelling-house,  in  order 
to  constitute  burglary ;  but  this  position  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  following 
tase,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  room  in  a  dwelling-house,  occupied  therewith,  and 
under  the  same  roof,  is  to  be  deemed  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  though  it  has  a 
separate  outer  door,  and  there  is  no  internal  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
house.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  house  of  Swinton :  the  house 
consisted  of  two  long  rooms,  another  room  used  as  a  cellar  and  wash-house,  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  of  three  bed-rooms  up  stairs,  one  of  them  over  the  wash-house ;  the 
*bed-room  over  the  house  place  communicated  with  the  bed-room  over  the  wash-  r*  1  q 
house,  but  there  was  no  internal  communication  between  the  wash-house  and  any  '- 
of  the  other  rooms  in  the  house;  the  whole  building  was  under  the  same  roof;  the 
door  of  the  wash-house  opened  into  a  back  yard.  The  prisoner  broke  into  this  wash- 
house,  and  was  breaking  through  the  wall  between  the  wash-house  and  the  house 
place,  when  he  was  detected.  The  provision  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29  s.  13, 
appearing  to  apply  to  buildings  within  the  curtilage,  other  than  the  dwelling-house, 
the  question  whether  the  wash-house  was,  for  the  purpose  of  burglary,  part  of  the 
dwelling-house,  was  submitted  to  the  judges,  who  differed  in  opinion  upon  it,  and 
seven  of  them  thought  that  it  was  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  but  the  other  five 
that  it  was  not,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed. («) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  it  was  proved  that  behind  the  dwelling-house 
there  was  a  pantry ;  to  get  to  the  pantry  from  the  dwelling-house  it  was  necessary  to 

(/>)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  a.  20,  p.  507.  And  see  Rex  v.  Gibson,  1  Leach  357;  2  East 
508. 

(q)  Rex  v.  Gibson,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  20,  p.  508;  1  Leach  357.  Where  the  prisoner 
entered  aloft,  beneath  which  were  four  apartments,  inhabited  as  a  dwelling-house,  but 
which  did  not  communicate  with  the  loft  in  any  manner  whatever ;  and  on  the  side  of 
the  dwelling-house  was  a  shop,  which  was  not  used  as  a  dwelling,  and  which  did  not 
communicate  with  the  four  chambers ;  between  this  shop  and  the  loft  there  was  a  com- 
munication by  a  ladder;  the  dwelling  and  shop  both  opened  into  the  same  fold  ;  Holroyd, 
J.,  on  the  authority  of  Rex  v.  Gibson,  held  the  loft  to  be  a  dwelling-house  :  Thompson's 
case,  1  Lew.  32. 

(r\  Ante,  p.  17. 

[$\  Rex  v.  Burrowes,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  274.  See  Reg.  o.  Mayor  of  Eye,  9  A.  k  E.  67 
(36  K.  C.  L.  R.). 
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pass  through  the  kitchen,  into  a  passage;  at  the  end  of  the  passage  there  was  a 
door,  and  outside  the  door,  on  the  left  hand  was  the  door  of  the  pantry;  when  the 
passage  door  was  shut,  the  pantry  door  was  excluded  and  open  to  the  yard.  But 
the  roof  or  covering  of  the  passage  projected  beyond  the  door  of  the  passage,  and 
reached  as  far  as  the  pantry  door.  There  was  no  door  communicating  directly  between 
the  pantry  and  the  house,  and  the  two  were  not  under  the  same  roof.  The  roof  of 
the  pantry  was  "  tea-fall"  and  leant  against  the  wall  of  an  inner  pantry,  in  which 
there  was  a  latchct  window,  common  to  both,  and  which  opened  betwixt  them,  but 
there  was  no  door  of  communication  between  them.  The  inside  pantry  was  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  dwelling-house.  The  prisoners  entered  the  outer  pantry  by  a 
window,  which  looked  towards  the  yard,  having  first  cut  away  the  hair-cloth  which 
was  nailed  to  the  window  frame.  For  the  prisoners  it  was  submitted,  that  the 
pantry  was  not  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house  within  the  description  coutained  in  the 
7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  13.  For  the  prosecution  it  was  contended,  that  as  there 
was  a  direct  communication  between  the  outer  pantry  and  the  inner,  by  means  of 
the  latchet  window,  and  the  inner  pantry  was  under  the  same  roof  as  the  dwelling- 
house,  the  outer  pantry  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  as  much 
as  the  inner ;  and  further,  that  as  the  roof,  or  covering  of  the  passage,  extended 
beyond  the  door  of  the  passage,  and  actually  formed  a  continuous  covered  way,  from 
the  dwelling-house  to  the  outer  pantry,  the  outer  pantry  must  be  considered  as  com- 
municating with  the  dwelling-house,  by  means  of  a  covered  and  inclosed  passage. 
Taunton,  J.,  after  looking  carefully  into  the  act  of  Parliament,  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  pantry  was  not  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  it  not  being  under  the  same  roof, 
nor  included  within  the  passage  by  which  it  was  approached :  and  consequently,  that 
no  burglary  was  committed  by  the  breaking  and  entering  therein. (t) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  broke  into  the 
*201  dairy  of  the  prosecutor;  this  dairy  adjoined  a  kiln;  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
-*  kiln  supporting  one  end  of  the  dairy,  and  *the  kiln  adjoining  the  dwelling- 
house,  one  end  of  the  kiln  being  supported  by  one  of  the  walls  of  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  there  was  no  internal  communication  from  the  dwelling-house  to  the  dairy ; 
and  to  get  from  the  dwelling-house  to  the  dairy  a  person  must  go  by  a  door  from 
the  dwelling-house  into  the  yard,  and  from  the  yard  by  another  door  into  the  dairy. 
The  kiln  and  the  dairy  were  not  under  the  same  roof  with  the  dwelling-house,  and 
the  roofs  of  the  kiln  and  dairy  were  lower  than  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house.  It 
was  objected  that  the  dairy  was  not  part  of  the  dwelling-house  so  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  burglary  by  reason  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  13 ;  it  was  answered  that 
that  section  applied  only  to  buildings,  which  were  separated  from  the  dwelling- 
house,  such  as  barns  and  the  like.  If  a  dairy  were  under  a  dwelling-house,  and  the 
only  way  to  it  was  by  a  cellar  flap,  or  there  was  a  room  in  a  house,  which  could 
only  be  entered  by  a  door  at  the  outside,  the  cellar  of  the  room  would  still  be  parts 
of  the  dwelling  house.  But  Wilde,  C.  J.,  held  that  this  dairy  was  not  part  of  the 
dwelling-house,  so  that  a  burglary  could  be  committed  in  it.(w) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  it  appeared  that  the  place 
where  the  felony  was  committed  was  a  bed-room,  over  a  stable,  between  which  and 
the  prosecutor's  house  there  was  not  any  direct  communication  ;  there  was  a  wash- 
house  under  the  same  roof  as  the  house,  though  there  was  no  internal  communica- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other ;  but  the  stable  was  a  separate  building,  neither  under 
the  same  roof,  nor  communicating  with  it  by  means  of  any  other  building,  and  it 
was  held  that  this  was  not  a  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house.(v) 

A  building  separated  from  the  dwelling-house  by  a  public  road,  was  holden  not  to 
be  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house,  though  the  road  was  very  narrow,  and  the  dwelling- 
house  and  building  were  held  by  the  same  tenure,  and  some  of  the  offices  necessary 
to  the  dwelling-house  adjoined  to  such  building,  and  though  there  was  an  awning  which 
extended  to  it  from  the  dwelling-house;  but  they  were  not  connected  by  any  common 
fence  or  roof.  But  it  was  also  holden,  that  if  such  building  were  made  a  sleeping- 
place  for  any  of  the  servants  of  the  dwelling-house,  it  might  be  deemed  a  distinct 


(t)  Somerville's  case,  2  Lew.  113. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Higgs,  2  C.  &  K.  322  f61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(v)  Rex  v.  Turner,  6  C.  &  P.  407  (25  E.  0.  L.  R.)f  Vaughan,  B. 
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dwelling-house.  J.  B.  lived  in  Epsom,  and  his  kitchen,  larder,  brew-house,  and 
wash-house,  were  across  a  public  passage  nine  feet  wide ;  he  had  an  awning  over 
this  passage  to  protect  what  was  brought  across;  one  of  his  servants,  a  boy,  slept 
over  the  brew-house,  and  that  was  the  sleeping  place  allotted  him  by  J.  B.  The 
boy's  room  was  broken  into,  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  great  majority  of  the 
judges  thought  that  it  was  not  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house  in  which  J.  B.  dwelt, 
because  it  did  not  adjoin  to  it,  was  not  under  the  same  common  roof,  and  had  no 
common  fence;  but  thought  that  it  was  a  distinct  dwelliug-house  of  J.  B.'s, 
and  that  as  the  indictment  described  it  as  his  dwelling-house,  the  conviction  was 
right.(tc) 

It  should  seem  that  if  an  outhouse  have  a  communication  with  a  dwelling-house 
such  as  is  described  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  *  8.  53,  it  will  not  be  prevented  rj|{o| 
from  being  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house  by  being  holden  under  a  distinct  title.  *- 
It  was  said,  iudeed,  that  if  a  man  should  take  a  lease  of  a  dwelling-house  from  A., 
and  of  a  barn  from  B.,  such  barn  would  be  no  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house,  and 
not,  therefore,  a  place  in  which  burglary  could  be  committed  ;(x)  a  position  which 
would  seem  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  no  outhouse,  holden  under  a  distinct  title 
from  the  dwelling-house,  could  be  the  subject  of  burglary.  But  upon  this,  it  was 
observed,  that  the  circumstance  of  an  outbuilding  being  enjoyed  by  the  occupier 
under  a  different  title  from  his  dwelling-house,  seemed  a  very  unsatisfactory  reason 
of  itself  for  excluding  it  from  the  same  protection,  if  it  were  within  the  curtilage, 
or  under  the  same  roof,  and  actually  enjoyed  as  parcel  of  the  dwelliug-hous3,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  would,  apart  from  the  difference  of 
title,  constitute  it  parcel  of  the  mansion  in  point  of  law.(y) 

The  next  question  relating  to  the  mansion-house  is,  how  far  it  must  be  inhabited? 

It  appears  to  be  well  settled,  that  unless  the  owner  has  taken  possession  of  the 
house  by  inhabiting  it  personally,  or  by  some  one  of  his  family,  it  will  not  have  be- 
come his  dwelling-house  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  offence 
of  burglary.  There  are  several  cases  to  this  effect,  which  sufficiently  overrule  any 
different  opinions  which  may  have  been  formerly  entertained. (a)1 

A  Mr.  Smith  having  purchased  a  house  with  an  intention  to  reside  in  it,  had 
moved  into  it  some  of  his  furniture  and  effects,  to  the  value  of  about  ten  pounds; 
the  house  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  carpenter  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired; 
but  Mr.  Smith  had  not  himself  entered  into  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  it,  nor 
did  any  part  of  his  family,  nor  any  person  whatever,  sleep  therein.  While  the 
house  was  in  this  situation,  it  was  broken  open  in  the  night  time;  and,  upon  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  dwelling- 
house,  being  entirely  uninhabited ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  burglary  (a) 

So  where  the  tenant  of  a  house,  when  the  former  tenant  had  quitted,  put  all  his 

(*)  Rex  v.  Westwood,  R.  &  R.  495.  (x)  1  Hale  559. 

(y)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  10,  p.  494,  and  see  2  Stark.  Ev.  279  note  (z),  where  the  doctrine 
id  I  Hale  559,  is  also  questioned. 

(*)  In  1  Hawk.  P.  €.  c.  38,  s.  18,  it  is  said  that  a  house  which  one  has  hired  to  live  in 
and  brought  part  of  his  goods  into,  but  has  not  yet  lodged  in,  is  one  in  which  burglary 
may  be  committed.  The  point  is  mentioned  in  Kel.  46,  but  not  as  having  been  decided, 
iieo  qumre  legem  being  subjoined. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Lyons,  1  Leach  185.  The  case  is  rather  differently  reported  in  2  East  P.  C. 
c.  15,  s.  12,  p.  497,  where  it  is  stated  that  no  goods  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  it  was 
broken  open,  and  that  the  judges  were  therefore  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  no  burglary, 
because,  as  the  indictment  charged  an  intent  to  steal,  it  must  mean  to  steal  the  poods  then 
and  there  being,  and  that  nothing  being  in  the  house,  nothing  could  be  stolen  ;  but  it  is 
also  further  stated,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  the  judges,  and  Eyre.  B  ,  declared  it 
to  be  bis  opinion,  that  although  some  goods  might  have  been  put  into  the  house,  yet  if 
neither  the  party  nor  any  of  his  family  had  inhaoited  it,  it  would  not  be  a  mansion-house 
in  which  burglary  could  be  committed. 


1  Burglary  may  be  committed  in  a  house  in  the  city,  in  which  the  prosecutor  intended 
to  reside  on  his  return  from  his  summer  residence  in  the  country,  and  to  which,  on  going 
into  the  country,  he  had  removed  his  furniture  from  his  former  residence  in  town  ;  though 
neither  the  prosecutor  nor  his  family  had  ever  lodged  in  the  house  in  which  the  crime  is 
charged  to  have  been  committed :.  Oomm.  v.  Brown,  3  Rawle  207. 
•  TOL.  II. — 2 
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furniture  into  it,  and  frequently  went  thither  in  the  day  time,  but  neither  himself, 
nor  any  of  his  family  had  ever  slept  there;  it  was  ruled  that  burglary  could  not  be 
committed  therein. (b) 

*221       *^Rd  though  persons  sleep  in  a  house  thus  situated,  yet,  if  they  are  not  of 
J   the  family  of  the  owner,  it  will  still  not  be  a  dwelling-house  in  which  burglary 
can  be  committed. 

Thus,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  a 
Mr.  Holland,  and  it  appeared  that  the  house  was  newly  built  and  finished  in  every 
respect,  except  the  painting,  glazing,  aud  the  flooring  of  one  garret ;  that  a  work- 
man, who  was  constantly  employed  by  Mr.  Holland,  slept  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  it,  but  that  no  part  of  Mr.  Holland's  domestic  family  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  it;  the  Court  held,  that  it  was  not  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Holland. (c) 

So  where  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  had  lately  taken  the  house  which  was 
broken  open ;  that  he  himself  had  never  slept  there,  nor  any  of  his  family;  but  that 
on  the  night  in  which  it  was  so  broken,  and  for  six  nights  before,  he  had  procured 
two  hair-dressers,  who  were  not  in  any  situation  of  servitude  to  him,  to  sleep  there 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  his  goods  and  merchandise,  which  were  deposited 
therein ;  the  Court  was  of  opinion,  that  the  house  could  not,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  be  considered  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor. (d) 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  has  no  intention  of  going  to  reside  in  it  himself, 
and  merely  puts  some  person  to  sleep  there  at  nights  till  he  can  get  a  tenant,  the. 
same  rule  is  established  ;  and  the  house,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner. 

This  point  arose  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings in  the  (hcclling-house.(e)  Mr.  Pcarce  was  a  brewer  living  in  Milbank-street, 
and  owner  of  a  public-house  in  Palace-yard,  in  which  the  oflencc  was  committed. 
The  house  was,  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  shut  up,  and  in  the  day  time  entirely  un- 
inhabited :  but  a  servant  of  Mr.  Pearcc's  was  put  to  sleep  in  it  at  night,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  goods,  until  some  other  publican  should  take  possession  of  it.  There 
were  in  the  house  a  number  of  beds,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which 
Mr.  Pearce  had  purchased  of  the  former  tenant,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  the 
person  to  whom  he  might  let  it,  but  with  no  intention  of  residing  in  the  house  him- 
self, either  personally,  or  by  means  of  any  of  his  servants.  Upon  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  as  Mr.  Pearce  never  intended  to  inhabit  the  house, 
it  could  not,  in  contemplation  of  law,  be  considered  as  his  dwelling-house;  and  that 
it  would  have  been  no  burglary  if  the  house  had  been  broken  in  the  night.(y) 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  has  never,  by  himself  or  by  any  of  his  family 
slept  in  it,  though  he  has  used  it  for  his  meals,  aud  all  the  purposes  of  his  business, 
it  is  not  his  dwelling-house,  so  as  to  make  the  breaking  thereof  burglary.  One 
Clayson  took  a  house  in  a  street,  and  in  it  carried  on  his  business  of  a  shop-keeper, 
*2TI  aDC*  dined,  entertained  his  friends,  and  passed  his  days  there, -and  had  *bed- 
}  ding  upstairs;  but  he  always  slept  at  his  mother's,  two  doors  off',  and  he  had 
no  servant  sleeping  in  the  house.  An  indictment  for  burglary  described  this  as  his 
dwelling-house,  but  the  judges  held,  that  it  could  not  be  deemed  his  dwelling- 
house.^) 

When  the  owner  of  the  house  has  once  entered  upon  the  possession  and  occupa- 
tion of  it,  by  himself,  or  by  some  of  his  family,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  his  dwelling- 
house  on  account  of  any  occasional  or  temporary  absence,  even  though  no  person  be 
left  in  it. (A)  Thus,  if  A.  have  a  dwelling-house,  and  upon  occasion  he  and  all  his 
family  be  absent  for  a  night  or  more,  burglary  may  be  committed  in  their  absence ; 
and,  so  if  A.  have  two  mansion-houses,  and  be  sometimes  with  his  family  at  one, 

(b)  Hallard's  case,  2  East  P  C  c.  15,  8.  12,  p.  498  ;  2  Leach  701,  note  (a),  Buller,  J.,  and 
«.  p.,  Thompson's  case,  2  East,  Ibid. ;  2  Leach  771,  Grose,  J. 

fe)  Fuller's  case,  2  East  P.  0.  c.  15,  s.  12,  p.  498,  the  Recorder;  I  Leach  186,  note  (6). 

rf)  Harris's  case,  2  Leach  701,  the  Recorder;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  12,  p.  498. 

e)  Under  the  provisions  of  the  12  Anne  c.  7,  now  repealed, 
j/)  Davies's,  alias  Silk's  case,  2  Leach  876 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  12,  p.  499. 
iff)  Rex  v.  Martin,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  108. 
[A)  Post.  77  ;  1  Hale  556 ;  3  Inst.  64 ;  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Burglary  (E). 
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and  sometimes  at  the  other,  the  breach  of  one  of  them  in  the  night-time,  in  the 
absence  of  his  family,  will  be  burglary. (i)  Also,  if  A.  have  a  chamber  in  a  college, 
or  inn  of  Court,  where  he  usually  lodges  in  term  time ;  and,  in  his  absence  in  the 
vacation,  the  chamber  be  broken  open,  the  same  rule  will  apply. (j) 

The  following  case  was  decided  in  conformity  with  these  principles.  The  owner 
of  a  house  in  Westminster,  in  which  he  dwelt,  took  a  journey  into  Cornwall,  with 
intent  to  return ;  and  sent  his  wife  and  family  out  of  town,  and  left  the  key  with  a 
friend  to  look  after  the  house ;  and,  after  he  had  been  gone  a  month,  no  person 
being  in  the  house,  it  was  broken  open  in  the  night,  and  robbed.  A  month  after- 
wards, the  owner  returned  with  his  family,  and  again  inhabited  there.  This  break- 
ing was  h olden  to  be  burglary. (A) 

But  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  must  be  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to 
return  to  his  house,  animus  revertendi;  for  if  the  owner  has  quitted  without  any 
intention  of  returning,  the  breaking  of  a  house  so  left  will  not  be  burglary. (/) 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  a  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  a  Mr  Faknev, 
and  stealiug  divers  goods.  Mr.  Fakney  stated  that  he  made  use  of  the  house  in 
question,  which  was  situated  at  Hackney,  as  a  country  house,  in  the  summer  time, 
his  chief  residence  being  in  London  ;  about  the  end  of  the  summer  before  the 
offence  was  committed,  he  removed  with  his  whole  family  to  London,  and  brought 
away  a  considerable  part  of  his  goods :  and  in  the  November  following  his  house 
was  broken  open,  and  in  part  rifled  ;  upon  which  he  removed  the  remainder  of  his 
household  furniture,  except  a  clock,  and  a  few  old  bedsteads,  and  some  lumber  of 
very  little  value ;  leaving  no  bed  or  kitchen  furniture,  nor  any  thing  else  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  family.  Being  asked  whether,  at  the  time  he  so  disfurnished  his 
house,  he  had  any  intention  of  returning  to  reside  there,  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  come  to  any  settled  resolution,  whether  to  return  or  not;  but  was  rather  in- 
clined totally  to  quit  the  house,  and  to  let  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  The 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  prosecutor  ^having  left  his  house,  and  disfur- 
nished it  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  without  any  settled  resolution  of 
returning,  but  rather  inclining  to  the  contrary,  the  house  could  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  deemed  his  dwelling-house  at  the  time  the  fact  was  committed. (w) 

So,  if  a  man  leaves  his  house  without  any  intent  of  living  in  it  again,  and  means 
to  use  it  as  a  warehouse  only,  and  has  persons,  not  of  his  family,  to  sleep  in  it  to 
guard  the  property,  the  house  cannot  be  described  as  his  dwelling-house.  One  Cox 
lived  in  St.  Martin 's-lane,  but  removed  to  the  Haymarket,  and  kept  the  house  in 
St.  Mart  in 's-lane  as  a  warehouse  only ;  none  of  his  family  or  servants  remained 
there,  but  two  women  who  worked  for  him  in  his  business  slept  there  to  guard  the 
property ;  the  prisoner  stole  to  the  amount  of  above  forty  shillings  in  the  house,  and 
the  judges  held  that  an  indictment  against  him  describing  the  house  as  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Cox  was  wrong. (n) 

But  though  a  man  leave  his  house,  and  never  mean  to  live  in  it  again,  yet  if  he 
uses  part  of  it  as  a  shop,  and  lets  a  servant  and  his  family  live  and  sleep  in  another 
part  of  it  for  fear  the  place  should  be  robbed,  and  lets  the  rest  to  lodgers,  the  habi- 
tation by  the  servant  and  his  family  is  a  habitation  by  the  owner,  and  the  shop  will 
still  be  considered  part  of  his  dwelling-house.  The  indictment  was  for  burglary  in 
the  dwelling-house  of  Bendall,  the  pluce  broken  into  was  a  shop,  parcel  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house, which  he  had  inhabited ;  he  had  left  the  dwelling-house,  and  never  meant 
to  live  in  it  again,  but  retained  the  shop,  and  let  the  other  rooms  to  lodgers ;  after 
some  time  he  had  put  a  servant  and  his  family  into  two  of  the  rooms,  lest  the  place 
should  be  robbed,  and  they  lived  there.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought 
putting  in  a  servant  and  family  to  live,  very  different  from  putting  them  in  merely 

(i)  1  Hale  556 ;  Sum.  82.  (j)  Id.  Ibid. 

(k)  Rex  v.  Murry,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  11,  p.  496,  cited  also  in  Fost.  77,  from  MS.;  Den- 
ton and  Chappie,  as  a  case  upon  a  burglary  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Nicholls.  In  Rex  t>.  Kirk- 
ham,  1  Stark.  Ev.  279,  Wood,  B.,  held  that  the  offence  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  had 
been  committed,  although  the  owner  and  his  family  had  left  six  months  before,  having 
left  the  furniture,  and  intending  to  return. 

(/)  Fost.  77 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  225. 

[m)  Nutbrown's  case,  Fost.  76.    The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  stealing  the  clock,  Ac. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Flannagan,  R.  k  R.  187. 
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to  sleep,  and  that  this  was  still  to  be  deemed  Bendall's  house,  and  that  the  convic- 
tion was  right,  (o) 

It  seems  that  the  mere  casual  use  of  a  tenement  as  a  lodging,  or  the  using  it  only 
upon  some  particular  occasions,  will  not  be  such  an  inhabitancy  as  will  constitute  it 
a  dwelling-house  in  which  burglary  can  be  committed. (p)  Thus,  it  was  agreed  by 
all  the  judges  that  the  fact  of  a  servant  having  slept  in  a  barn,  on  the  night  in 
which  it  was  broken  open,  and  for  several  nights  before,  he  being  put  there  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  thieves,  made  no  sort  of  defence  in  the  question,  whether  the 
offence  was  burglary  or  not.(q)  And  the  circumstance  of  a  porter  lying  in  a  ware- 
house, to  watch  good 8,  which  is  only  for  a  particular  purpose,  does  not  make  it  a 
dwelling-house. (r)  The  question,  therefore,  respecting  burglary  in  such  barn  or 
warehouse  will  remain  just  as  if  no  person  had  slept  in  them,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  principles  which  have  been  before  discussed,  as  to  their  being  or  not  being 
parcel  of  the  mansion  or  dwelling-house. (*) 

*2V1  ^  point  of  some  nicety  arises  in  the  case  of  an  executor  putting  servants 
J  into  the  house  of  his  testator,  but  not  going  to  live  there  himself.  A  case  of 
this  kind  occurred,  which  is  thus  stated.  A.  died  in  his  house,  and  B  ,  his  executor, 
put  servants  into  it,  who  lodged  in  it,  and  were  on  board  wages ;  but  B.  never  lodged 
there  himself:  and  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  the  question  was,  whether  this 
might  be  called  the  mansion-house  of  B.  The  Court  inclined  to  think  it  might, 
because  the  servants  lived  there.(t)  It  was  not  necessary  to  decide  the  point  in  that 
case,  as  it  turned  out  on  the  evidence  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  breaking  of  the 
house ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  opiuion,  to  which  the  Court 
is  said  to  have  inclined,  with  some  of  the  decided  cases  and  principles  upon  this  sub- 
ject, if  the  facts  were  that  the  executor  did  not  contemplate  any  occupation  of  the 
house  by  himself,  and  that  he  merely  put  the  servants  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  house  and  furniture,  till  they  should  be  properly  disposed  of  according 
to  his  trust. (u) 

It  remains  further,  in  treating  of  the  mansion  or  dwelling-house,  to  inquire  as  to 
the  person  who  is  to  be  deemed  the  owner  of  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  state  correctly 
in  the  indictment  the  name  of  the  party,  in  whose  dwelling-house  the  burglary  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed. 

The  subject  is  rather  of  a  complicated  nature,  but  from  the  cases  which  have  been 
hitherto  decided,  it  seems  that  the  material  point  to  be  ascertained  will  be,  whether 
the  ownership  remains  with  the  proper  owner  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  is  exercised 
by  him,  either  by  his  own  occupation,  or  by  that  of  other  persons  on  his  account,  or 
whether  the  proper  owner  has  given  such  an  interest  to  other  persons,  in  the  whole 
or  in  parts  of  the  dwelling-house,  as  to  constitute  an  ownership  in  such  other 
persons.1 

The  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  may  exercise  his  ownership  by  his  own  personal 
occupation,  or  by  the  occupation  of  any  persons  who  by  law  are  deemed  to  be  part 
of  his  family.  This  doctrine  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  case  of  a  wife. 
For  where  it  appeared  that  a  lady,  whose  house  was  robbed,  had  for  many  years  lived 
separate  from  her  husband ;  and  that,  when  she  was  about  to  take  the  house,  a  lease 
of  it  was  prepared  in  her  husband's  name,  but  that  he  refused  to  execute,  and  said 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  in  consequence  of  which  she  agreed  with  the 

(o)  Rex  v.  Gibbons,  MS  ,  Bay  ley,  J.,  Easter  T.  1821. 

(p)  2  East  P.  0.  c.  15,  s.  11,  p.  497. 

(q)  Brown's  case,  2  East  P.  0.  c.  15,  8.  11,  p.  497,  and  s.  14,  p.  501. 

(r)  Smith's  case,  by  ten  of  the  judges  cited  from  Lord  King's  MS.  96,  and  Serjeant  Fos- 
ter's MS.,  in  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  11,  p.  497. 

(«)  Ante,  p.  15,  et  seg. 

(t)  Jones's  case  from  Chappie's  MS. ;  2  MS.,  Sum.  cited  iu  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  12,  p. 
499. 

(u)  See  Davies's  case,  ante,  p.  22. 

1  In  an  indictment  for  burglary,  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  the  ownership  of  the  house  in  a 
married  woman,  who  lives  apart  from  her  husband,  and  has  the  occupancy  and  control  of 
the  dwelling  :  Drecker  v.  State,  18  Ohio  308.  *  A  person  having  and  occupying  a  building 
may  be  alleged  to  be  the  owner :  People  v.  Smith,  1  Parker  C.  R.  329. 
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landlord  herself,  and  had  constantly  paid  rent ;  it  was  holden  upon  an  indictment  for 
"breaking  open  the  house  that  it  was  well  laid  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  husband. (y) 
So  where  a  married  woman  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  upon  an  income  arising 
from  property  vested  in  trustees  for  her  separate  use,  it  was  held,  that  a  house  which 
she  had  hired  to  live  in  might  be  described  as  her  husband's  dwelling-house,  though 
she  paid  the  rent  out  of  her  separate  property,  and  the  husband  had  never  been  in 
it.  The  indictment  described  the  dwelling-house  first  as  the  house  of  J.  S  ,  and 
secondly  as  the  house  of  his  wife.  It  appeared  that  they  lived  apart,  and  that  the 
wife  subsisted  upon  property  *wbich  had  been  hers  before  marriage,  and  which  r^.»^ 
was  vested  in  trustees  for  her  separate  use ;  that  the  house  was  no  part  of  the  ■- 
settled  property,  but  was  hired  by  the  wife  who  paid  the  rent  for  it,  and  the  husband 
had  never  been  in  it.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  clear  that  this  was  to 
be  deemed  in  law  the  dwelling-house  of  the  husband ;  it  was  the  dwelling-house  of 
some  one ;  it  was  not  that  of  the  trustees,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  was 
not  the  wife's,  because,  at  law,  she  could  have  no  property ;  it  could  then  only  be  the 
husband's.(u?)  In  a  later  case  it  was  held,  that  the  house  of  a  husband  in  which  he 
allowed  his  wife  to  live  separate  from  him  might  be  described  as  the  house  of  the 
husband,  though  the  wife  lived  there  in  adultery  with  another  man  who  paid  the 
housekeeping  expenses,  and  though  the  husband  suspected  a  crimiual  intercourse 
between  his  wife  and  the  other  man,  when  he  allowed  her  to  live  separate.  The 
indictment  was  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Gillings,  who  did  not  live  there, 
but  the  house  was  his  for  a  long  term,  and  he  suffered  his  wife  to  live  there  separate 
from  him.  He  had  agreed  to  the  separation,  and  given  her  up  the  house,  because 
he  suspected  a  criminal  intercourse  between  her  and  one  Websdale,  and  had  allowed 
her  also  to  take  a  bed,  and  what  furniture  she  chose.  She  lived  there  with  Webs- 
dale, who  paid  the  housekeeping  expenses,  but  neither  rent  nor  taxes.  Upon  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  thought  that  this  was  properly  described  as  the  house  of 
Gillings.(x)  Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  breaking  into  the  dwelling-house 
of  Elizabeth  A.,  and  it  appeared  that  her  husband  had  been  convicted  of  felony,  and 
was  in  prison  under  his  senteuce  when  the  house  was  broken  into,  it  was  held,  on  a 
case  reserved,  that  the  house  was  improperly  described,  although  the  wife  continued 
io  the  possession  of  it.(^)  But  if  a  case  should  arise  in  which  the  law  would  adjudge 
the  separate  property  of  the  mansion  to  be  in  the  wife,  she  having  also  the  exclusive 
possession,  it  should  seem  that  in  such  case  the  burglary  would  properly  be  laid  to 
be  committed  in  her  mansion-house,  and  not  in  that  of  her  husband. (z) 

The  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  may  also  occupy  it  by  means  of  servants.  Thus, 
in  a  case  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  where  the  servant  of  a  farmer,  and  his 
family,  lived  in  a  cottage  adjoining  his  master's  house,  which  he  took  to  by  agree- 
ment with  his  master,  when  he  went  into  the  service,  but  for  which  he  paid 
no  rent ;  only  an  abatement  was  made  in  his  wages,  on  account  of  his  family  being 
to  reside  in  the  cottage;  all  the  judges  (with  the  exception  of  Buller,  J.,  who 
doubted),  held  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  license  to  the  servaut  to  lodge  in  the 
cottage,  and  not  a  letting  of  it  to  him ;  and  that  the  cottage,  therefore,  continued  part 
of  the  mansion-house  of  the  farmer. (a) 

A  house,  the  joint  property  of  partners  in  trade,  and  in  which  their  business  is 
carried  on,  may  be  described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  all  the  partners,  though  only 
one  of  them  resides  in  it.  Upon  *an  indictment  for  stealing  in  the  dwelling-  p^^- 
house  of  Hailing  and  others,  it  appeared  that  Hailing,  Pearce,  and  Stone  *- 
carried  on  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  business  on  the  premises,  in  which  the 
offence  was  committed.  Pearce,  with  his  family,  lived  in  the  house,  which  was  the 
joint  property  of  the  firm,  built  at  their  joint  expense,  and  the  ground-rent  and  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  them  jointly.     The  young  men  employed  in  the  shop  and  busi- 

(v\  Farre's  case,  Kel.  43,  44,  45.  See  Rex  v.  Smyth,  5  C.  &  P.  201  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  per 
Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J. 

(tr)  Rex  v.  French,  R.  k  R.  491.  (z)  Rex  v.  Wilford,  R.  &  R.  517. 

(y)  Beg.  p.  Whitehead,  9  C.  &  P.  429  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  C.  R. 

(*)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  16,  p.  504. 

(a)  Brown's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  14,  p.  501,  Wilson,  J.  And  see  Bertie  v.  Beau- 
mont, 16  East  33.    See  Rex  v.  James,  pott,  p.  33. 
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ness,  ninety-one  in  number,  slept  in  the  house.  Hailing  and  the  other  partner 
resided  elsewhere,  and  were  allowed  in  the  accounts  of  the  firm  a  certain  sum  for 
rent,  £225.  The  warehouse  and  shop  were  on  the  basement  story.  Upon  a  case 
reserved,  on  the  question,  whether  the  dwelling-house  was  properly  laid  as  that  ot 
all  the  partners,  or  should  have  been  laid  as  that  of  the  resident  partner  only,  the 
judses  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  dwelling-house  was  properly  described 
as  that  of  all  the  partners  (b) 

A  modern  case  appears  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  same  principle.  The  prisoners 
were  indicted  for  a  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Harrison  and 
Hamilton,  who  were  partners  in  their  business  of  bankers,  and  also  in  a  brewery  con- 
cern ;  and  were  the  owners  of  the  house  in  question.  The  lower  rooms  of  the  house 
were  three  in  number,  having  only  one  entrance  from  without,  by  a  door  opening  to  the 
street,  which  was  the  door  broken  open  to  commit  the  felony.  It  opened  iuto  one 
of  the  three  rooms  in  which  the  clerk's  business  relating  to  the  brewery  was  trans- 
acted :  that  room  communicated  by  a  door-way  with  an  inner  room,  where  the  bank- 
ing business  was  done,  and  where  the  cash,  notes,  &c,  were  deposited ;  and  the  inner 
room  communicated  in  the  same  manner  with  a  further  room,  which  was  the  private 
room  of  the  partners.  The  business  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Co.  was  transacted  only  in 
these  lower  rooms  of  the  house,  in  which  no  person  slept.  When  the  entrance  door 
which  opened  to  the  street  was  locked  up  at  night,  upon  leaving  the  offices,  the  clerk 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  key  left  it  in  the  care  of  one  Stevenson,  who  inhabited 
the  upper  rooms  of  the  house,  from  whom  it  was  received  again,  when  the  offices 
were  to  be  opened  in  the  morning.  Stevenson  was  a  servant  to  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Co.  in  their  brewery,  as  their  cooper,  at  weekly  wages,  with  firing  and  lodging  for 
himself  and  his  family :  but  the  contract  as  to  the  lodging  was  not,  in  general  terms,  . 
that  he  should  be  provided  with  lodging,  but  that  he  should  have  the  particular 
rooms  which  he  inhabited  for  the  lodging  of  himself  and  his  family.  There  was  a 
separate  entrance  to  these  rooms  from  without;  they  were  not  in  any  way  used  for 
the  business  which  was  carried  on  in  the  lower  rooms,  some  papers  only  of  no  conse- 
quence being  kept  in  them  by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Co. ;  and  the  only  communication 
between  the  upper  rooms  and  the  lower  ones  was  by  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  and  a  ladder.  Since  the  robbery,  this  trap-door  and  ladder  had 
been  constantly  used,  in  order  to  go  down  to  the  lower  rooms,  and  bolt  the  street 
door  of  the  offices  in  the  inside,  for  better  security ;  but  none  of  the  witnesses  knew  of 
their  having  ever  been  used  for  any  purpose  previous  to  the  robbery,  although  they 
j^.™  might  have  been  so  used  at  any  time,  as  the  *trap-door  was  never  kept  locked 
J  or  fastened,  and  the  key  of  it  was  left  in  Stevenson's  custody.  There  were  six 
windows  in  the  upper  rooms  which  were  assessed  in  the  name  of  Stevenson;  but  the 
duty  was  paid  by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Co.  The  lower  rooms  had  nine  windows,  but 
were  not  charged  with  any  window  tax,  the  assessors  not  considering  them  as 
inhabited.  Upon  these  facts,  two  questions  were  submitted;  first,  whether  this 
inhabitancy  could  be  considered  as  the  inhabitancy  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Co.  by  their 
servant  Stevenson,  or  whether  Stevenson,  by  the  contract,  became  tenant,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  was  his  dwelling-house,  and  not  that  of  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Co. ;  and  secondly,  if  these  premises  were  the  dwelling-house  of  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Co.,  the  further  question  arose,  whether  there  was  such  a  severance  of  the  lower 
part  as  to  prevent  its  being  included  as  part  of  their  dwelling-house.  After  hearing 
the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  "  Could 
Stevenson  have  maintained  trespass  against  his  employers  for  entering  these  rooms  ? 
or,  if  a  man  assigns  to  his  coachman  the  rooms  over  his  stable,  does  he  thereby  make 
him  a  tenant?  Whether  the  assessors  formed  a  right  or  a  wrong  judgment  can 
make  no  difference ;  nor  is  it  material  to  which  trade  Stevenson  was  a  servant,  for 
the  property  in  both  partnerships  belonged  to  the  same  persons.  As  to  the  sever- 
ance, the  key  of  the  trap-door  was  left  with  Stevenson,  and  the  door  was  never 
fastened ;  and  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  communication  between  the 
rooms  was  through  a  trap-door,  or  by  a  common  staircase."  And  Mansfield,  C  J., 
said,  "  Many  pers  >ns  have  houses  given  them  to  live  in,  as  porters  at  park-gates ;  if 

(b)  Rex  v.  Athca,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  329. 
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a  master  turns  away  his  servant,  does  it  follow  that  he  cannot  evict  hiui  till  the 
end  of  the  year?  Could  not  the  prosecutors  have  turned  out  this  man  when  they 
would  ?"(c) 

On  the  trial  of  a  burglary  in  the  house  of  B.  Jones,  it  appeared  that  Jones  was 
in  the  service  of  Mr.  Doulton,  the  landlord  of  the  house ;  part  of  the  house  was  used 
as  store-rooms  for  Doulton 'a  goods,  and  in  the  other  part  Jones  resided  :  no  one  else 
ever  resided  there.  Doulton  paid  the  rent  and  tuxes,  and  nothing  was  paid  by 
Jones  for  his  occupation,  either  by  deduction  from  bis  wages  or  otherwise;  and  it 
was  held  that  the  house  ought  to  have  been  described  as  Doulton's.(d) 

The  same  rule,  of  the  occupation  of  the  servant  being  that  of  the  master,  will 
hold  in  respect  to  all  persons  standing  in  the  relation  of  servants,  and  not  having  the 
exclusive  possession  nor  paying  rent.  Therefore,  apartments  in  the  King's  palaces, 
or  in  the  houses  of  noblemen  for  their  stewards  and  chief  servants,  must  be  laid  as 
the  mansion-house  of  the  King  or  nobleman.(e)  Accordingly,  where  *three  rMq 
persons  were  charged  with  having  broken  into  the  lodgings  of  Sir  H.  Hungate,  *■ 
at  Whitehall,  it  was  agreed  that  the  indictment  should  be  for  breaking  the  King's 
mansion,  called  Whitehall. (/)  So  where  a  man  was  indicted  for  breaking  into  a 
chamber  in  Somerset-house,  and  the  indictment  charged  it  to  be  the  mansion-house 
of  the  person  who  lodged  in  it,  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  house  belonged  to  the 
Queen-mother,  and  therefore  that  the  indictment  was  bad. (9)  And  where  a  house 
at  Chelsea  was  broken  into,  which  was  used  for  an  office  under  government,  called 
the  Invalid  Office,  and  the  rent  and  taxes  of  which  were  paid  by  government;  it  was 
holden  that  the  indictment  was  defective  in  laying  it  to  be  the  house  of  a  person 
who  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  it. (A)  An  indictment  for  a  burglary 
in  the  Custom-house  rightly  describes  it  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  King,  as  he 
occupies  it  by  his  servants. (t)  An  indictment,  also,  for  a  burglary  in  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  East  India  Company  was  holden  to  be  good,  the  house  being  inhabited 
by  the  servants  of  that  company.^')  And  where  an  indictment  charged  a  burglary 
in  breaking  into  the  mansion-house  of  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars  of  Bennet 
College,  in  Cambridge ;  the  fact  beiog  that  the  prisoner  broke  into  the  buttery  of 
the  college,  all  the  judges,  upon  reference  to  them,  held  that  it  was  burglary  (A;) 

The  following  case  also  appears  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  same  principle,  that 
burglary  in  the  apartments  of  officers  of  a  public  company  must  be  laid  as  com- 
mitted in  the  mansion-house  of  the  company.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  break- 
ing the  mansion-house  of  S.  Story,  in  the  night-time.  It  appeared  that  the  house 
belonged  to  the  African  Company ;  Story  was  an  officer  of  the  company ;  he  and 
many  other  .persons,  as  officers  of  the  company,  had  separate  apartments  in  the 
house,  in  which  they  inhabited;  and  the  apartment  of  Story  was  that  which  was 
broken  open.  It  was  holden  that  the  apartment  of  Story  could  not-  be  called  his 
mansion-house,  because  he  and  the  others  inhabited  the  house  merely  as  officers  and 
servant*  of  the  company. (7) 

(c)  Rex  r.  Stockton,  2  Taunt.  339;  2  Leach  1015.  Eight  of  the  judges  thought  that 
Stevenson  was  not  tenant,  but  inhabited  only  iu  the  course  of  his  service.  Thomson,  B., 
Graham,  B.,  Lawrence,  J.,  and  Chambre,  J.,  contra,  s.  c,  under  the  name  of  Rex  v.  Stock 
in  R.  k  R.  185.  The  judges  did  not  afterwards  pronounce  any  further  opinion;  but  the 
prisoners  were  executed  according  to  their  sentence. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Courtcnay,  5  Cox  C  C.  218.  The  Recorder,  after  consulting  Alderson,  B., 
•till  entertained  doubts  whether  the  house  was  not  rightly  described.  The  marginal 
note  speaks  of  "  a  house  close  to  B.'s  place  of  business,"  of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  report. 

(e)  1  Hale  556,  557 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  14,  p.  500. 
(/)  Rex  t>.  Williams,  1  Hale  522. 

(y)  Burgess's  case,  Kel.  27. 

(A)  Peyton's  case,  1  Leach  324.  In  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Burglary  (E.),  in  the  notes,  there  is 
%qv.  in  whose  house  stealing  in  the  Invalid  Office  at  Chelsea  should  be  laid  to  be. 

(i)  Rex  p.  Jordan,  7  C   k  P.  432  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gaselee,  J.,  and  Gurney,  B. 

(j)  Picket's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  14,  p.  501. 

(k)  Maynard's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  14,  p.  501. 

(1)  Rex  v.  Hawkins,  Fost.  38,  Holt,  C.  J.,  Tracy,  J.,  and  Bury,  B.     The  case  is  cited  from 
Mr.  J.  Tracy's  MS.,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  jury  was  discharged  of  the  \ttd'\<:Ve&%\jX 
laying  the  breaking  to  be  in  the  mansion-house  of  Story  ;  and  that  \l  wa&  fuuexi&«&  \^ 
Uying  the  breaking  in  the  mansion -house  of  the  company.     Foster,  J.,  aaya  ineA  \.Yv\*  **- 
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But  the  rule  does  not  apply  where  a  servant  lives  in  a  house  of  his  master's  at  a 
yearly  rent:  and  such  house  cannot  be  described  as  the  master's  house,  though  it  be 
upon  the  premises  where  the  master's  business  is  carried  on,  and  though  the  servant 
have  it  because  of  his  services.  Greaves  and  Co.  had  a  house  and  buildings  where 
they  carried  on  their  trade;  Mettran,  their  servant,  lived  with  his  family  in  the 
**^01  house,  aQd  paid  £11  per  *annum  for  rent  and  coals,  such  rent  being  much 
J  below  the  value;  Mettran  was  allowed  to  live  there  because  he  was  servant; 
Greaves  and  Co.  paying  the  rates  and  taxes.  One  of  the  buildings  having  been 
broken  into,  the  indictment  charged  a  burglary  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Greaves  and  Co.,  and  it  was  urged  that  Mettran's  occupation  was 
their  occupation;  that  the  house  he  occupied  might  be  deemed  their  dwelling-house; 
and  that  all  their  buildings  might  be  deemed  part  of  their  dwelling-house.  But 
upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  as  Mettran  stood  in  the  character  of 
tenant,  and  Greaves  and  Co.  might  have  distrained  upon  him  for  rent,  and  could 
not  arbitrarily  have  removed  him,  Mettran's  occupation  could  not  be  deemed  their 
occupation,  and  that  the  conviction  as  to  the  burglary  was  wrong.(m)  And  though 
a  servant  live  rent  free  for  the  purpose  of  his  services,  in  a  house  provided  for  that 
purpose,  yet  if  he  has  the  exclusive  possession,  and  it  is  not  parcel  of  any  premises 
occupied  by  his  master,  the  house  may  be  described  as  the  house  of  the  servant; 
especially  if  it  does  not  belong  to  his  master,  but  to  some  person  paramount  his 
master;  as  in  the  case  of  the  house  of  a  toll  collector.  The  tolls  at  a  gate  between 
Leeds  and  Wakefield  were  let  to  Ward,  who  employed  Ellis  to  collect  them,  and 
Ellis  lived  for  that  purpose  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  trustees,  and  built  by  them 
for  that  purpose:  he  had  a  weekly  sum  from  Ward,  and  the  family  of  Ellis  lived 
with  hiui  in  the  house.  A  burglary  having  been  committed  in  the  house,  it  was 
described  in  the  indictment  as  the  house  of  Ellis:  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  all  the 
judges  were  unanimous  that  it  was  rightly  described;  for  Ellis  had  exclusive  posses- 
sion ;  it  was  unconnected  with  any  premises  of  Ward's,  and  Ward  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  interest  in  it.(w) 

The  rule  has  been  h olden  not  to  extend  to  the  case  of  a  house  occupied  by  the 
agent  of  a  trading  company ;  though  he  resided  in  it,  with  his  family,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  their  trade,  and  the  lease  of  the  house  was  held  and  the 
rent  and  taxes  for  it  paid  by  the  company;  and  an  indictment  was  holden  to  be 
good,  which  stated  the  burglary  as  being  committed  in  the  dwelling-house  of  such 
agent. 

The  agent,  a  Mr.  Sylvester,  kept  a  blanket  warehouse  in  Goswell-street,  and  re- 
sided, together  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  the  house  over  the  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  consisted  of  four  rooms,  the  second  of  which 
was  the  roon\  that  was  broken  into ;  and  there  was  an  internal  door  from  the  ware- 
house to  the  dwelling-house.  All  the  blankets  were  the  property  of  Sellman  and 
others,  a  company  of  blanket  manufacturers,  consisting  of  sixty  or  more,  at  Witney, 
in  Oxfordshire,  none  of  whom  ever  slept  in  the  house.  The  lease  of  the  premises 
was  in  the  company,  and  the  whole  rent  of  both  dwelling-house  and  warehouse  was 
paid  by  them.  Sylvester  acted  as  their  servant  or  agent,  and  received  a  considera- 
tion for  his  services  from  them,  part  of  which  consideration,  he  said,  was  his  being 
*^11  permitted  to  live  in  the  house  rent  free.  It  was  *contended,  by  the  counsel 
J  for  the  prisoners,  on  the  authority  of  Hawkiris  case,  that  this  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  company,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  charged  in 
the  indictment,  and  not  as  the  house  of  Sylvester,  who  inhabited  it  merely  for  them, 
and  as  their  servant.  But  the  Court  is  said  to  have  been  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  rightly  charged  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  Sylvester ;  and  that  although  the 
lease  of  the  house  was  held,  and  the  whole  rent  paid  by  the  company  in  the  country, 
yet  as  they  had  never  used  it  in  any  way  as  their  habitation,  it  would  be  doing  an 

port  is  warranted  in  the  substantial  parts  of  it  by  the  record :  Fost.  39.  Bat  note  that 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  burglary  in  the  mansion-house  of  the  company,  and  con- 
victed ot  the  larceny  only :  Fost.  39*  It  does  not,  however,  appear  why  she  was  acquitted 
of  the  burglary. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Jarvis,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  M.  0.  C.  R.  7. 

(n)  Rex  v.  Camfield,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  42. 
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equal  violence  to  language  and  to  common  sense,  to  consider  it  as  their  dwelling- 
house,  especially  as  it  was  evident,  that  their  only  purpose  in  holding  it  was  to  fur- 
nish a  dwelling  to  their  agent,  and  ware-rooms  for  the  commodities  therein  deposited. 
That  the  dwelling  so  furnished  was  a  mean  by  which  they  in  part  remunerated 
Sylvester  for  his  agency,  and  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had  paid  him  as 
much  more  as  the  rent  would  amount  to,  and  he  had  paid  the  rent ;  hut  that  the  com- 
pany in  this  case  preferred  paying  the  rent  of  the  whole  premises,  and  giving  their 
agent  and  his  family  a  dwelling  therein,  towards  the  salary  which  he  was  to  receive 
from  them.  And  that  the  house  was,  therefore,  essentially  and  truly  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  (o) 

Though  a  servant  live  rent  free  in  a  house  belonging  to  his  master,  and  his  master 
pay  the  taxes,  and  the  master's  business  be  carried  on  in  the  house,  yet  if  the  servant 
and  his  family  be  the  only  persons  who  sleep  in  the  house,  and  the  part  in  which  the 
master's  business  is  carried  on  be  at  all  times  open  to  those  parts  in  which  the  ser- 
vant lives,  it  may  be  stated  as  the  servant's  house,  though  the  only  part  entered  by 
the  thief  were  that  in  which  the  master  s  business  was  carried  on.  The  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  stealing  the  property  of  Bontillior,  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Bunyon ; 
it  appeared  that  Bunyon  was  secretary  of  the  Norwich  Union  and  Life  Office,  at  the 
time  the  felony  was  committed ;  no  one  of  the  company  ever  dwelt  in  the  house ; 
Bunyon,  his  family,  and  servants  were  the  only  persons  occupying  the  house,  and 
he  lived  there  as  secretary  to  the  company ;  the  rent  and  taxes  were  paid  by  the 
company.  The  property  stolen  was  ^deposited  in  a  safe,  in  the  lower  part  of  r*o<> 
the  house,  which  was  used  as  the  office  of  business  of  the  company,  for  safety  *- 
till  the  next  morning,  when  it  would  have  been  carried  away  by  Bontillior.  The 
business  of  the  office  closed  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  rooms  of  business  were  not 
locked,  but  left  equally  accessible  to  Bunyon,  or  any  part  of  his  family  or  servants, 
with  any  other  part  of  the  house.  It  was  objected  that  the  house  ought  to  have 
been  laid  as  the  house  of  the  company ;  but  the  Recorder,  on  the  authority  of  the 
preceding  case,  overruled  the  objection,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were 
of  opinion  that  the  house  was  properly  described  as  Bunyon's  house,  as  he  and  his 
family  and  servants  were  the  only  persons  who  dwelt  there ;  they  and  they  only 
were  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  a  burglary,  and  though  the  judges  would  not  say  that 
it  might  not  have  been  described  as  the  company's  house,  they  thought  it  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  described  as  Bunyon's,  and  that  the  conviction  was 
right.(jj) 

Where  a  servant  lives  in  a  cottage,  quite  distinct  from  his  master's  house,  and 
has  the  entire  control  over  the  cottage,  it  may  be  described  as  his  dwelling-house, 
although  he  pay  no  rent  for  it,  and  may  be  liable  to  give  it  up  whenever  his  service 

(o)  Rex  v.  Margetts,  2  Leach  930,  Graham,  B.,  and  Grose,  J.     It  is  also  stated,  that 
the  Court  further  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  judgment,  that  "  the  punishment  of  bur- 
glary was  intended  to  protect  the  actual  occupant  from  the  terror  of  disturbance  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  and  repose,  but  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  terror, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  this  crime,  could,  from  the  breaking  and  entering  in  this  case, 
h&ve  produced  an  effect  at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire  "     But  the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning 
&&y  perhaps  be  questionable.     The  punishment  of  burglary  will  attach  equally,  and  the 
actual  occupant  will  not  be  less  protected,  though  the  offence  should  be  laid  in  the  in- 
dictment as  committed  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  real  owner.     And  with  respect  to  the 
tenor  in  this  case  not  having  affected  the  company  at  Witney,  the  same  might  have  been 
Mid  of  the  terror  to  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  African  Company,  in  the  cases  of 
WgUries  in  their  houses,  which  have  been  before  mentioned,  ante,  p.  29,  but  see  the  next 
**•*•    There  is  a  note  to  this* case  of  Margetts,  which  states  that  Grose,  J.,  asked  whether 
were  had  not  been  a  prosecution  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  burglary  in  some  of  the  halls  of 
Cecity  of  London,  in  which  it  was  clear  that  no  part  of  the  corporation  resided,  but  in 
which  the  clerks  of  the  company  generally  lived  ;  and  that  Mr.  Knapp  informed  the  Court 
tb&t  hit  father  was  clerk  at  the  Haberdasher's  Company,  and  resided  in  the  hall  which 
*u  broken  open  ;  and  in  that  case  the  Court  held  it  to  be  his  father's  house. 

(/>)  Rex  v.  Witt,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  248.  The  Recorder  observed,  "  If  the  principle 
Kited  io  Margetts'  case  be  correct,  namely,  that  the  punishment  of  burglary  was  intended 
10  protect  the  actual  occupant  from  the  terror  of  disturbance  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
**>  and  repose,  how  could  that  possibly  operate  upon  this  company  had  the  house  been 
r°kenand  entered  in  the  night  with  intent  to  commit  murder  upon  the  peracm  of  ^xxts^w^ 
Crany  of  his  family  or  servants?' 
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is  terminated.  Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  J.  Lewis, 
it  appeared  that  Lewis  was  a  gardener  to  the  Baron  de  Rutzen,  and  that  he  occu- 
pied, as  gardener,  a  cottage  in  his  master's  garden,  that  he  slept  in  the  cottage,  and 
kept  the  key,  but  took  his  meals  with  the  other  servants  in  the  house ;  he  paid  no 
rent,  and  considered  himself  liable  to  give  up  the  cottage  whenever  he  ceased  to  be 
gardener.  It  was  objected  that  Lewis  took  no  interest  in  the  cottage,  but  merely 
occupied  it  in  right  of  his  master,  and  that  it  should  therefore  have  been  described 
as  the  dwelling  house  of  the  master.  Lord  Den  man,  C.  J.,  "  As  the  building  in 
which  the  servant  slept  is  quite  distinct  and  apart  from  his  master's  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  he  had  a  perfect  control  over  it,  and  kept  the  key,  I  think  it  is  well 
described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  servant ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  indict- 
ment would  have  been  bad,  had  it  laid  the  house  as  that  of  the  master. "(</) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  in  one  count  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
the  dwelling-house  of  Bromage,  and  in  another  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Earl 
of  Coventry ;  it  appeared  that  Bromage  had  the  house  and  firing  for  the  services  he 
had  performed  for  the  Earl  during  fifty  years,  but  he  did  no  work,  and  was  allowed 
so  much  a  week  as  an  old  servant;  Littledale,  J.,  held  that  this  was  sufficient  to 
support  the  indictment,  as  the  house  of  Bromage,  or  at  all  events,  as  the  house  of 
the  Earl  of  Coventry. (r) 

3^00-1  Where  a  policeman  was  allowed  to  live  in  a  house,  in  order  to  *take  care  of 
J  it.  and  a  wharf  adjoining,  it  was  held  that  the  house  was  properly  described  as 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  policeman,  on  the  ground  that  he  must  live  somewhere; 
and  he  was  not  otherwise  the  servant  of  the  owner  than  in  the  particular  matter.(«) 
But  where  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Bird,  it 
appeared  that  Bird  worked  for  one  Woodcock,  who  did  business  as  a  carpenter  for 
the  New  River  Company,  and  put  him  in  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  flock  mills 
adjoining,  which  belonged  to  the  company,  and  he  received  no  more  wages  than  he 
did  before  he  lived  there,  nor  had  any  agreement  for  any ;  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  house  was  properly  laid,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  might  be  some  difference 
between  this  and  the  preceding  case,  as. here  the  man  was  put  in  by  a  person  who 
did  the  work  for  the  company,  and  it  was  thought  the  safest  course  to  consider  the 
indictment  as  not  properly  laying  it  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  Bird. (J) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  house-breaking,  describing  the  house  in  one  count  as,  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mary  Moulder,  and  in  another  count  as  the  dwelling-house 
of  G.  B.  P.  Primm,  no  proof  of  the  Christian  names  of  Primm  was  given; 
but  it  appeared  that  Moulder  had  been  put  into  the  house  by  Primm  to  take 
care  of  it,  till  it  could  be  let,  and  she  was  to  have  coals  for  firing  found  by  Primm : 
she  paid  no  rent  for  the  house :  she  had  been  occasionally  a  servant  of  Primm  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  done  work  for  him,  for  which  she  had  always  been  paid; 
it  was  objected  that  the  house  was  not  the  dwelling-house  of  Moulder  but  of  Primm. 
Littledale,  J. :  "I  think  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  support  the  first  count.  The 
prosecutrix  has  had  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  house,  and  although  there  are 
very  nice  distinctions  between  the  cases,  I  think  this  was  her  dwelling-house.  She 
was  not  put  in  as  a  servant,  to  take  care  of  the  furniture  or  goods,  which  has  gen- 
erally been  the  case  where  such  questions  have  arisen."  (w) 

But  where  a  servant  has  part  of  a  house  for  his  own  occupation,  and  the  rest  is 
reserved  by  the  proprietor  for  other  purposes,  the  part  reserved  cannnot  be  deemed 
part  of  the  servant's  dwelling-house ;  and  it  is  the  same  if  any  other  person  has  part 
of  the  house,  and  the  rest  is  reserved.  The  governor  of  the  Birmingham  work- 
house was  appointed  under  contract  for  seven  years,  and  was  to  have  the  chief  part 
of  a  house  for  his  own  and  his  family's  occupation,  but  the  guardians  and  overseers 
who  had  appointed  him,  reserved  to  themselves  the  use  of  one  room  for  an  office, 
and  three  others  for  store-rooms.  The  governor  was  assessed  for  the  house,  ex- 
fa)  Rex  v.  Rees,  7  C.  k  P.  568  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(r)  Rex  v.  Ballard  k  Everall,  Worcester  Lent  Ass.,  1830,  MSS.  C.  S.  G.  See  Rex  v. 
Jobling,  po*t,  p.  36. 


(*)  Rex  v.  Smith,  cited  in  Rex  v.  Rawlins,  7  C.  k  P.  150  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(t)  Rex  v.  Rawlins,  7  C.  k  P.  150  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Vaughan  and  Gaselee, 
(u)  Rex  v.  George  James,  Gloucester  Lent  Ass.   1830,  MSS.    C.  S.  G.    Brown's  case, 


Rex  v.  Rawlins,  7  C.  k  P.  150  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Vaughan  and  Gaselee,  Js. 
Rex  v.  George  James,  Gloucester  Lent  Ass.   1830,  MSS.     C.  S.  G 
ante,  p.  26,  note  (a),  was  strongly  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  objection 
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oepting  these  roqms.  The  office  was  broken  open,  and  the  indictment  stated  it  to  be 
the  governor's  dwelling-house )  but  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  descrip- 
tion wrong.(t>) 

In  an  indictment  for  burglary  the  house  and  goods  stolen  were  described  as  the 
dwelling-house  and  goods  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  Pontypool  Union  in 
one  count,  and  of  T.  Perkins  in  another,  and  it  appeared  that  the  workhouse  of  the 
Pontypool  *Union  had  been  broken  into  in  the  night,  and  goods  provided  for  r*oA 
the  poor  stolen  therefrom ;  Piatt,  B.,  held  that  the  house  was  properly  de-  *- 
cribed  in  the  first  count. (w) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  plate,  the  goods  of  T.  Howse,  in  his  dwelling-house, 
it  appeared  that  Howse  was  the  house-steward  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club, 
and  lived  and  slept  in  the  house ;  he  stated  that  he  had  the  charge  of  the  plate,  and 
was  responsible  for  it;  he  was  appointed  by  the  committee,  and  there  were  minutes 
of  the  appointment,  and  he  had  given  a  bond  to  the  club ;  but  neither  the  bond  nor 
the  minutes  were  produced.  After  the  business  of  the  club  was  over,  the  plate  was 
delivered  to  the  care  of  the  under-butler,  who  was  appointed  by  the  club,  and  put 
into  a  regular  strong  closet  in  the  pantry.  The  plate  was  stolen  from  a  table  in  a 
room  of  the  club  by  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  member  of  the  club.  It  was  held 
that  Howse  was  merely  a  servant  of  the  club,  and  therefore  the  indictment  was 
wrong  in  alleging  the  club  to  be  his  house,  and  the  plate  to  be  his  property,  (a;") 

Where  persons  are  abiding  in  a  house  as  guests,  or  by  sufferance,  or  otherwise, 
having  no  fixed  or  certain  interest  in  any  part  of  it,  and  a  burglary  is  committed  in 
any  of  their  apartments,  the  indictment  should  lay  the  offence  as  in  the  mansion  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  house.(y)  So  that  if  the  chamber  of  a  guest  at  an  inn  be 
broken  open,  it  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be  the  mansion  house  of  the  inn- 
keeper.^) It  is  indeed  said,  that  if  A.,  a  lodger  in  an  inn,  goes  to  his  chamber  to 
bed,  and  his  door  is  latched  or  locked,  and  afterwards  in  the  night  he  rises,  opens 
his  chamber  door,  steals  goods  in  the  house,  and  goes  away,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  this  be  a  burglary ;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  it  seems  it  would  not,  because 
A.  had  a  kind  of  special  interest  and  property  in  his  chamber,  and  therefore  that 
the  opening  of  his  own  door  was  no  breaking  of  the  innkeeper's  house. (a)  But 
though  this  is  the  inclination  of  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  lawyer,  the  foundation 
on  which  it  proceeds  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  which  he  admits 
in  the  same  page,  and  also  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  namely,  that  if  A.  had 
opened  the  chamber  of  B.,  another  lodger  in  the  inn,  to  steal  his  goods,  it  would 
have  been  burglary;  and  that  though  a  lodger  has  a  special  interest  in  his  chamber, 
yet  a  burglary  committed  in  it  must  be  laid  as  in  the  mansion-house  of  the  inn- 
keeper (b)  And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  this  doctrine  is  also  at  variance  with 
the  reasoning,  in  a  case  subsequently  decided,  which  supposes  that  a  guest  has  not 
even  the  possession  of  a  room  in  an  inn  for  himself,  but  that  it  remains  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  host.(c) 

In  this  last  mentioned  case,  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  Jew  pedlar,  came  to  a 
public-house  to  stay  all  night,  and  fastened  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber :  when  the 
prisoner,  pretending  to  the  landlord  that  the  prosecutor  had  stolen  his  goods,  under 
this  ^pretence,  with  the  assistance  of  the  landlord  and  others,  forced  open  the  |-*.,~ 
chamber  door  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  indictment ;  and  L 
the  prisoner  accordingly  stole  them  ;  Adams,  B.,  doubting  whether  the  bed-chamber 
could  properly  be  called  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment, the  case  was  submitted  to  the  judges.  They  all  thought,  that  though  the 
prosecutor  had  for  that  night  a  special  interest  in  the  bed-chamber,  yet  that  it  was 
merely  for  a  particular  purpose,  namely,  to  sleep  there  that  night  as  a  travelling 

(t>)  Rex  r.  Wilson,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  115. 

(*■)  Reg.  r.  Frowen,  4  Cox  C.  C.  266.  Piatt,  B.,  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  house 
was  wrongly  described  in  the  second  count,  but  that  the  goods  were,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  indictment,  the  goods  of  Perkins  ;  but  qwere  the  latter  point. 

(z)  Reg.  p.  Ashley,  1  C.  k  K.  198  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Law,  Recorder. 

(V)  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  26.  (z)  I  Hale  557. 

(a)  Ibid.  554.  (b)  1  nale  554,  557. 

(c)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  15,  p.  503,  where  the  learned  writer  says,  that  this  deserves  to 
be  well  weighed  before  any  final  resolution  upon  the  point. 
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guest,  and  not  as  a  regular  lodger ;  that  he  bad  no  certain  and  permanent  interest  in 
the  room  itself,  but  that  both  the  property  and  the  possession  of  the  room  remained 
in  the  landlord,  who  would  be  answerable  civiliter  for  any  goods  of  his  guest  that 
were  stolen  in  that  room,  even  for  the  goods  then  in  question,  which  he  could  not 
be,  unless  the  room  were  deemed  to  be  in  his  possession.  They  thought  also,  that 
the  landlord  might  have  gone  into  the  room  when  he  pleased,  and  would  not  have 
been  a  trespasser  to  the  guest :  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  indictment  was  in- 
sufficient. (*f) 

The  landlord  in  this  case  does  not  appear  to  have  been  privy  to  the  felonious 
intent  of  the  prisoner;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  imposed  upon  by  him,  and  induced 
to  assist  in  breaking  open  the  chamber,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  guest  within 
it  had  been  guilty  of  felony ;  but  even  if  the  landlord  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the 
act  of  the  prisoner,  it  seems  that  his  offence  would  not  have  been  burglary ;  for 
though  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  host  of  an  inn  break  the  chamber  of  his  guest  in 
the  night  to  rob  him  it  is  burglary,(i)  that  doctrine  is  questioned ;  and  it  was  well 
observed,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  distinction  between  that  case  and  the  case  of  an 
owner  residing  in  the  same  house,  breaking  the  chamber  of  an  inmate  having  the 
same  outer  door  as  himself,  which  would  not  be  burglary.(/) 

If  the  owner  of  a  house  suffer  a  person  to  live  in  it  rent  free,  it  may  be  stated  to 
be  that  person's  house :  he  is  tenant  at  will.  The  lessee  of  a  house  suffered  his  son- 
in-law  to  live  in  it,  who  failed  and  left  it;  but  one  of  the  son-in-law's  servants  con- 
tinued in  it.  The  lessee  died,  and  the  house  was  given  up  to  the  landlord,  whose 
steward  suffered  the  servant  to  continue  in  the  house,  and  the  only  goods  in  it  be- 
longed to  the  servant.  Upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  the  house  in  the  day 
time,  the  house  was  laid  to  be  the  servant's,  and  upon  the  point  being  saved,  the 
judges  thought  that  it  was  rightly  laid,  as  the  servant  was  there  not  as  servant,  bat 
as  tenant  at  will. (17)  And  it  has  been  decided,  that  if  the  owner  of  a  cottage  lets 
one  of  his  workmen,  with  his  family,  live  in  the  cottage,  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  and 
he  Jives  there  principally,  if  not  wholly  for  his  own  oenefit,  it  may  be  described  as 
the  workman's  cottage.  One  Gent,  a  workman  in  a  colliery,  had  fifteen  shillings  a 
week,  and  a  cottage  for  himself  and  family,  free  of  rent  and  taxes :  he  occupied 
chiefly  for  his  own  benefit,  and  not  for  his  master's.  An  indictment  for  burglary 
described  this  as  the  dwelling-house  of  Gent,  and  Holroyd,  J.,  thought  that  it  might 
*3fi1  *ke  considered,  as  to  third  persons,  either  as  the  master's  house  or  the  work- 
-I  man's :  and  the  point  being  saved,  the  judges  held  that  it  might  be  described 
as  the  workman's  and  that  the  conviction  was  right. (A) 

On  an  indictment  for  burglary  in  the  house  of  J.  West  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
become  insolvent,  and  his  daughter  had  taken  the  house  in  which  the  burglary  was 
committed,  and  there  he  and  his  wife  lived,  the  latter  carrying  on  a  business  in  con- 
nection with  the  daughter,  who  resided  many  miles  distaut ;  the  furniture  belonged 
to  the  daughter,  but  the  father  paid  the  taxes;  and  Erie,  J.,  held  that  it  was  rightly 
laid  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  father. (t) 

Though  different  opinions  appear  to  have  been  formerly  entertained  upon  the 
point,  whether  in  the  case  of  burglary  in  the  hired  apartment  of  an  inmate  it  should 
be  laid  down  to  be  committed  in  the  mansion-house  of  the  inmate  or  of  the 
owner ;(./)  it  is  now  settled,  that  if  the  owner  who  lets  out  apartments  in  his  house 
to  other  persons  sleeps  under  the  same  roof,  and  has  but  one  outer  door  at  which 
he  and  his  lodgers  enter,  all  the  apartments  of  such  lodgers  are  parcel  of  the  one 
dwelling-house  of  the  owner  ;(k)  but  that  if  the  owner  does  not  himself  dwell  in  the 

(</)  Prosser's  cage,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  15,  p.  502,  Adams,  B. 

(e)  Dalt.  c.  151,  s.  4. 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  15,  p.  502 ;  Kel.  84. 

(ff)  Rex  v.  Collett,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  498. 

(A)  Rex  v.  Jobling,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  525.  See  ante,  p.  31,  and  the  cases, 
poit,  tit.  Arson. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Bridges,  1  Cox  C.  C.  261. 

(/)  1  Hale  556;  Kel.  83,  84;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  27  ;  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Burglary  (E), 
notes;  Rex  v.  Ditcheat,  9  B.  k  G.  176  (17  E.  G.  L.  R.). 

(k)  Where  a  lodger  occupied  one  room  in  a  house,  the  landlady  keeping  the  key  of  the 
outer  door,  it  was  held  that  this  could  not  be  described  as  his  dwelling-house :  Monks  9. 
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same  house,  or  if  he  and  his  lodgers  enter  by  different  outer  doors,  the  apartments 
so  let  out  are  the  mansion,  for  the  time  being,  of  each  lodger  respectively. (/) 

The  following  cases  were  decided  in  conformity  to  this  rule.  A  burglary  was 
committed  in  a  house  which  belonged  to  one  Nash,  who  did  not  live  in  any  part  of 
it  himself,  but  let  the  whole  of  it  out  in  separate  lodgings  from  week  to  week  ;  and 
an  inmate  named  Jordan  had  two  apartments  in  the  house ;  namely,  a  sleeping- 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  a  workshop  in  the  garret;  which  he  rested  by  the 
week  as  tenant  at  will  to  Nash.  The  workshop  was  the  room  broken  open  by  the 
prisoner.  And  upon  a  case  referred  to  the  judges  for  their  consideration,  whether 
the  indictment  had  properly  charged  the  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Jordan, 
ten  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  as  Nash,  the  owner  of  the  house,  did  not  inhabit 
any  part  of  it,  the  indictment  was  good.(m)  So  upon  an  indictment  on  the  3  &  4 
W.  &  M.  c.  9  *(now  repealed),  for  robbery  in  a  dwelling-house,  where  it  rj|to7 
appeared  that  the  house  was  situated  in  a  mews,  and  the  whole  of  it  let  out  in  *- 
lodgings  to  three  families,  with  only  one  outer  door,  which  was  common  to  all  the 
inmates ;  one  of  whom  rented  the  parlor  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  single  room  up 
one  pair  of  stairs ;  and  the  parlor  on  the  ground  floor  was  the  part  of  the  house 
broken  open ;  all  the  judges  held  that  the  offence  was  well  laid  in  the  indictment,  as 
having  been  committed  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  particular  inmate.(n).  And  in 
a  later  case  it  was  held,  that  if  two  or  more  rent  of  the  owner  different  parts  of  the 
game  house,  so  as  to  have  amongst  them  the  whole  house,  and  the  owner  does  not 
reserve  or  occupy  any  part,  the  separate  parts  of  each  may  be  described  as  the 
dwelling-house  of  each.  Choice  rented  of  the  landlord  a  shop  and  other  rooms  in  a 
house,  and  Ryan  rented  in  the  same  house  another  shop  and  all  the  other  rooms  of 
the  landlord  also ;  the  staircase  and  passage  were  in  common,  and  the  shops  opened 
into  the  passage,  which  was  enclosed,  and  was  part  of  the  house ;  all  the  taxes  were 
paid  by  Choice.  The  prisoner  broke  open  the  passage  door  of  Ryan's  shop,  and  was 
indicted  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Kyan :  and  upon  the  point  being  saved, 
the  judges  had  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  rightly  described  as  the  house  of  Ryan/o) 

Consistently  also  with  this  rule,  an  occupation  of  some  part  of  the  house  by  the 
owner,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  inhabiting,  will  not  make  the  house  such  as  may 
be  stated  to  be  his  dwelling-house  in  an  indictment  for  burglary.  The  owner  of  a 
house  let  the  whole  of  it  in  apartments  to  different  persons,  and  did  not  inhabit  any 
part  himself.  One  of  the  inmates  rented  the  bottom  part  of  the  house,  namely,  a 
shop,  a  parlor,  and  a  cellar  (which  ran  underneath  the  shop  and  parlor),  at  a  yearly 
rent  but  the  owner  had  taken  back  the  cellar  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  wood  and 
lumber  in  it,  and  made  an  allowance  to  the  inmate  of  ten  shillings  a  year,  which  was 
deducted  from  the  rent.  The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  common  outer  door 
from  the  street.     The  shop  and  parlor  were  broken  open.     And  upon  an  indictment 

Dykes,  4  M.  k  W.  567,  bat  it  would  be  otherwise  if  a  house  were  divided  into  several 
chambers  with  separate  outer  doors:  Ibid. ;  Fenn  v.  Grafton,  2  B.  N.  C.  617  (29  E.  C.  L. 
R.);  2  Scott  56. 

(/)  4  Blac.  Com.  225;  Lie  v.  Gansel,  Cowp.  1 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  18,  p.  503,  adopting 
the  doctrine  in  Kel.  83,  84.  And  in  Rogers's  case,  I  Leach  90,  is  the  following  note  by 
the  editor  :  "  I  have  been  favored  with  the  following  opinion  of  Lord  C.  J.  Holt,  upon  this 
•abject,  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  the  late  Lord  C.  B.  Parker. — If  inmates  have  several 
rooms  in  a  house,  of  which  rooms  they  keep  the  keys,  and  inhabit  them  severally  with 
their  families,  yet,  if  they  enter  into  the  house  At  one  outer  door  with  the  owner,  these 
rooms  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  inmates,  but  the  indictment  ought 
to  be  for  breaking  the  house  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Tanner,  an  ancient  clerk  of  the  court, 
said,  that  the  constant  opinion  and  practice  had  been  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
C.  J.  Kelynge,  which  opinion  was  cited  by  Lord  C.  J.  Holt  upon  this  occasion  at  the  Old 
Bailey  October  Sessions,  1701." 

(m)  GarreU's  case,  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  38,  s.  32 ;  1  Leach  237 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15.  s.  18,  p. 
506.    The  judges  relied  on  Rogers's  case,  1  Leach  90,  pott  (p).    The  two  other  judges 

(Byre,  B.,  and  Buller,  J.),  who  thought  that  it  was  not  the  mansion-house  of  Jordan, 

were  of  opinion  that  it  might  have  been  laid  to  have  been  the  mansion-house  of  Nash  ; 

to  which  some  of  the  other  judges  inclined,  if  it  were  not  the  mansion  of  Jordan. 
(n)  Trapshaw's  case,  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  38,  s.  30 ;  1  Leach  427  ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s. 

18,  p.  506. 
(©)  Rex  v.  Bailey,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R  k  M.  C.  G.  R.  23.    See  Reg.  v.  tt&vor  ot  ^^ 

*  Ad.  k  B.  670  (36  E.  G.  L.  R.). 
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for  burglary,  laying  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
inmate,  nine  of  the  judges  agreed  that  this  was  proper ;  that  it  could  not  have  been 
laid  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner,  as  he  did  not  inhabit  any  part  of  it,  bat 
only  occupied  the  cellar ;  but  that  it  would  have  been  otherwise  if  the  owner  had 
occupied  any  part  of  the  house. (p) 

Where  there  is  an  actual  severance  of  a  house  in  fact,  by  a  partition  or  the  like, 

all  internal  communication  being  cut  off,  and  each  part  being  inhabited  by  several 

occupants,  separate  and  distinct  mansions  in  law  will  be  constituted. (q)     And  this 

#nn-,   may  be,  though  *  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  whole  premises  be  paid  jointly  out 

J   of  the  partnership  fund  of  the  several  occupants. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  burglary  and  larceny  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Smith 
and  Knowles.  It  appeared  that  these  persons  were  in  partnership,  and  lived  next 
door  to  each  other.  The  two  houses  had  formerly  been  one  house  only,  but  had 
been  divided  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  respective  families  of  each  part- 
ner, and  were  then  perfectly  distinct  and  separated  from  each  other,  there  being  no 
communication  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  going  into  the  street.  The  house- 
keeping, servants'  wages,  &c,  were  paid  by  each  partner  respectively,  but  the  rent 
and  taxes  of  both  the  houses  were  paid  jointly  out  of  the  partnership  fund.  The 
prisoner  was  servant  to  Smith,  and  it  was  in  his  house  that  the  burglary  was  com- 
mitted. It  was  objected  upon  these  facts,  that  although  the  two  houses  were  the 
joiut  property  of  both  the  partners,  yet  they  were  the  separate  and  respective  man- 
sions of  each,  and,  therefore,  that  the  burglary  ought  to  have  been  laid  as  committed 
in  the  house  of  Smith  only.  And  the  Court  held  the  objection  to  be  well- 
founded,  (r) 

In  a  more  recent  case  also,  it  appears  to  have  been  ruled  that  a  contribution  by 
one  of  two  partners  of  a  proportion  of  the  rent  and  taxes,  for  certain  premises  used 
in  the  partnership  concern,  did  not  give  him  such  a  joint  possession  of  those  premises 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  state  them  in  the  indictment  as  the  dwelling-house  of  both 
the  partners.  The  indictment  was  for  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Moreland ; 
and  the  evidence  was,  that  Moreland  and  one  Gutteridge  were  co-partners ;  More- 
land  was  the  lessee  of  the  whole  premises,  and  paid  all  the  rent  and  taxes  for  them, 
and  Gutteridge  had  an  apartment  in  the  house,  and  allowed  Moreland  a  certain  sum 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  also  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rent  and  taxes  for  the 
shop  and  warehouses.  The  felony  was  committed  in  the  shop.  It  was  contended 
that  Gutteridge,  under  these  circumstances,  had  a  joint  possession  of  the  shop  and 
warehouses,  and  that  the  indictment  should  have  been  framed  accordingly,  but,  on 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was  right. (s) 

If  a  house  be  let  to  A.  and  a  warehouse  under  the  some  roof,  and  with  an  inner 
communication,  to  A  and  B.,  the  warehouse  cannot  be  described  as  the  dwelling- 
house  of  A.  The  indictment  was  for  a  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Richards ; 
and  the  breaking  was  into  warehouses  under  the  same  roof  with  Richards's  dwelling- 
house,  and  communicating  with  it  internally;  but  the  dwelling-house  was  let  to 
Richards  alone,  and  the  warehouses  were  let  to  him  and  his  brother,  who  lived  else- 
^oq-|  where.  Upon  a  case  ^reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  warehouses  could  not 
J  be  deemed  part  of  Richards's  dwelling-house,  as  they  were  let  to  him  and  his 
brother,  though  by  the  same  landlord,  and  that  the  conviction  was  therefore  wrong.(t) 

(p)  Rogers's  case,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  29 ;  1  Leach  89 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  a.  19,  p. 
606,  507. 

(q  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  a.  17,  p.  504. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Jones,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  34 ;  1  Leach  537 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  17,  p. 
504.  In  Tracy  v.  Talbot,  2  Salk.  532  (a  case  upon  a  distress  for  a  poor's  rate),  it  was 
ruled  by  Holt,  C.  J.,  that  if  two  several  houses  are  inhabited  by  several  families  who 
make  and  have  but  one  common  avenue  or  entrance  for  both ;  yet,  in  respect  of  their 
original,  both  houses  continue  rateable  severally,  for  they  were  at  first  several  houses ; 
and  if  one  family  goes,  one  house  is  vacant.  But  if  one  tenement  be  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion, and  inhabited  by  different  families,  namely,  the  owner  In  one  and  a  stranger  in 
another,  these  are  several  tenements,  severally  rateable  while  they  are  thus  severally  in* 
habited ;  but,  if  the  stranger  and  his  family  go  away,  it  becomes  one  tenement. 


#)  Parminter's  case,  1  Leach  537,  note  (a). 


i;i 


[t)  Rex  v.  Jenkins,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  244.    See  Rex  v.  Hancock,  R.  &  R- 
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As,  according  to  the  rule  which  has  been  stated  as  now  established  upon  this 
subject,  where  the  owner  of  a  house  lets  out  apartments  in  it  to  lodgers,  but  con- 
tinues to  inhabit  some  part  of  the  house  himself,  and  has  but  one  outer  door  common 
to  him  and  his  lodgers,  such  apartments  must  be  considered  as  parcel  of  his  dwelling- 
house  ;(u)  it  will  be  a  necessary  consequence  that  if  he  should  break  open  the  apart- 
ments of  his  lodgers  in  the  night  and  steal  their  goods,  the  offence  will  not  be 
burglary,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  cannot  commit  burglary  by  breaking  open 
his  own  house.(0) 

111.  The  definition  of  burglary  now  leads  us  to  the  time  at  which  the  offence 
must  be  committed.  This  time  must  be  the  night,  for  in  the  day-time  there  can  be 
no  burglary. (10)  It  appears  that  anciently  the  day  was  accounted  to  begin  only  at 
sun-rising,  and  to  end  immediately  upon  sun-set;  but  it  was  afterwards  settled  as  the 
better  opinion  that  if  there  were  daylight  or  twilight  enough  begun  or  left  whereby 
the  countenance  of  a  person  might  be  reasonably  discerned,  it  was  no  burglary. (x) 
But  this  did  not  extend  to  moon-light,  for  then  midnight  house-breaking  might  be  no 
burglary.(y)  Besides,  the  malignity  of  the  offence  does  not  so  properly  arise  from 
its  being  done  in  the  dark,  as  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  creation,  except 
beasts  of  prey,  are  at  rest,  when  sleep  has  disarmed  the  owner,  and  rendered  his 
castle  defenceless.^)1 

But  the  24  &  25  Vict  c.  96,  s.  1,  provides  that,  "for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  night  shall  be  deemed  to  commence  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening  of 
each  day,  aud  to  conclude  at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  succeeding 
day."(<0 

The  breaking  and  entering  need  not  be  both  done  in  the  same  night :  for  if 
thieves  break  a  hole  in  a  house  one  night,  with  intent  to  enter  another  night  and 
commit  felony,  and  come  accordingly  another  night  and  commit  a  felony  through 
the  hole  they  so  made  the  night  before,  this  seems  to  be  burglary,  for  the  breaking 
and  entering  were  both  noctanter,  though  not  the  same  night. (6)     And  this  doc- 
trine was  recognized  in  a  late  case.     The  prisoner  broke  the  glass  of  the  prosecutor's 
tide-door  on  the  Friday  night,  with  intent  to  enter  at  a  future  time,  and  actually 
entered  on  the  Sunday  night;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  this  to  be 
burglary,  the  breaking  and  entering  being  both  by  night,  and  the  breaking  being 
with  intent  afterwards  to  enter. (c)     It  is  said,  however,  that  if  the  breaking  be  in 
the  day-time  and  the  entering  in  the  night,  or  the  breaking  in  the  night,  and  enter- 
ing in  the  day,  *it  will  not  be  burglary  (d)     But  upon  this  position  it  has   r4t,„ 
been  remarked,  that  the  authority  upon  which  it  appears  to  have  proceeded (>)   *- 
does  not  fully  prove  the  point  for  which  it  is  cited,  but  only  furnishes  a  resolution 
to  the  effect,  that  if  the  thieves  enter  in  by  night  at  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  was 
there  before,  it  is  not  burglary,  without  stating  who  made  the  hole,  and  of  course 
ftot  coming  up  to  the  case  of  a  hole  made  by  the  thieves  themselves  in  the  day-time, 
with  intent  to  enter  more  securely  at  night  (/)     And  it  is  observable  that  it  is 
elsewhere  given  as  a  reason  why  the  breaking  and  entering,  if  both  in  the  night, 

(*)  Ante,  p.  35.  (i<)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  18,  p.  506.     Ante,  p.  35. 

(«)  4  Blac.  Com.  224. 

(x)  3  Inst.  63;  1  Hale  55',  551  ;  Sum.  79 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  2;  Bac.  Ab.  tit .  Bur- 
ywy(D);  4  Blac.  Com.  224;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  21,  p.  509. 

(y)  1  Hale  551.  (z)  4  Blac.  Com.  224. 

(<)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  4,  the  words  in  italics  being 
ftbstuated  for  the  words,  "  so  far  as  the  same  is  essential  to  the  offence  of  burglary,"  as 
there  are  other  cases  besides  burglary  to  which  this  clause  extends. 

(*)  1  Bale  551 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  22U.     Ante,  p.  14. 

l«)  Rex  v.  Smith,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  417. 
,  Ml  Hale  551. 
.  (e)  Crompt.  33  a,  ex  8  Ed.  4,  cited  by  Lord  Hale  551. 

(/)  Note  (*)  to  1  Hale  551  (ed.  1800);  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  21,  p.  509. 

An  indictment  for  burglary  may  be  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence,  and  it  is  not 
n**Ur7  to  show  that  the  entry  could  not  have  been  made  in  the  day-time. 

The  night  time  consist  of  the  period  from  the  termination  of  daylight  in  the  evening, 
» the  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morning:  State  v.  Bancroft,  10  N.  H.  \Qb*,  Comm.  v 
Uui  *  Brews.  422 ;  Muthard  v.  State,  10  Ohio  St.  363. 
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need  Dot  be  both  in  the  same  night,  that  it  shall  be  supposed  that  the  thieves  brake 
and  entered  in  the  night  when  they  entered  ;  for  that  the  breaking  makes  not  the 
burglary  till  the  entry  ;(g)  which  reasoning,  if  applied  to  a  breaking  in  the  day- 
time, and  entering  in  the  night,  would  seem  to  refer  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
entry,  and  make  such  breaking  and  eutcriug  also  a  burglary. 

The  parties  who  are  actually  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  transaction  are 
guilty  of  burglary  as  principals,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  present 
during  the  whole  commission  of  the  offeuce ;  therefore,  where  the  breaking  is  one 
night  and  the  entry  the  next,  a  party  who  was  present  at  the  breaking  and  not 
present  at  the  entry,  is  guilty  of  burglary  as  a  principal.  Upon  an  indictment  for 
housebreaking  against  Jordan,  Sullivan,  and  May,  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  an 
accomplice  that  Jordan  and  Sullivan  accompanied  May,  who  was  to  secrete  himself 
in  the  house,  that  during  the  night  he  might  commit  the  robbery,  and  that  the 
door  being  latched,  they  assisted  him  in  gaining  admission  by  opening  an  umbrella 
to  screen  him  from  observation  while  he  entered,  but  they  went  away  soon  after  he 
had  got  in  and  were  not  seen  near  the  place  again  until  after  the  robbery  had  been . 
committed.  It  was  objected  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  affect  Jordan  and  Sullivan 
as  principals,  for  they  were  not  present  at  the  fact.  Gurney,  B.,  u  We  have  con- 
sidered the  objection,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  assuming  the  evidence  to  be  true 
(which  is  the  way  to  try  the  question  of  law),  if  Jordan  and  Sullivan  were  present 
at  the  commencement,  they  must  be  considered  as  guilty  of  the  whole.  There  has 
been  a  case  of  burglary  where  the  breaking  was  one  night  and  the  entry  the  next, 
and  the  judges  have  decided  that  a  party  who  was  present  at  the  breaking,  and  not 
present  at  the  entering,  was  guilty  of  the  whole.  We  consider  this  a  much  stronger 
case  than  that."(A) 

IV.  The  last  part  of  the  definition  of  burglary  relates  to  the  intent.  The  act  of 
breaking  and  eutering  the  mansion-house  in  the  night  must  be  done  "  with  intent 
to  commit  some  felony  within  the  same,  whether  such  felonious  intent  be  executed 
or  not."(i)  And  where  the  breaking  is  a  breaking  out  of  the  dwelling-house  in  the 
night,  there  must  have  been  a  previous  entry  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  or  aa 
actual  committing  of  a  felony  in  such  dwelling-house. (7 ) 

fj*-.  *If  the  intention  of  the  entry  be  either  laid  in  the  indictment,  or  appear 
J  upon  the  evidence,  to  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  trespau, 
the  offence  will  not  be  burglary.  Therefore  an  intention  to  beat  a  person  in  the 
house  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  indictment;  for  though  killing  or  murder 
may  be  the  consequence  of  beating,  yet  if  the  primary  intention  were  not  to  kill, 
the  intention  of  beating  will  not  make  burglary.(&)  The  entry  must  be  for  a  felo- 
nious purpose. (7)  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  if  a  felony  be  actually 
committed,  the  act  will  be  primd  facie  pregnant  evidence  of  an  intent  to  commit 
it;  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  a  man  who  commits  one  sort  of  felony  in  attempting 
to  commit  another,  cannot  excuse  himself  upon  the  ground  that  he  did  not  iutend 
the  commission  of  that  particular  offence,  (m)  But  it  seems  that  this  must  be  con- 
fined to  cases  where  the  offence  intended  is  in  itself  a  felony.  (?i) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  burglary,  in  breaking  and  entering  the  stable  of  one 
J.  Bayley,  part  of  his  dwelling-house,  in  the  night,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  kill  a 
gelding  of  oue  A.  B.  there  being.  The  facts  were,  that  the  gelding  was  to  have 
run  for  forty  guineas,  and  that  the  prisoner  cut  the  sinews  of  his  fore-leg  to  prevent 
his  running,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died.  Parker,  C.  B.,  before  whom  the 
prisoner  was  tried,  ordered  him  to  be  acquitted,  on  the  ground  that  his  intention 
was  not  to  commit  the  felony  by  killing  the  horse,  but  a  trespass  only  to  prevent  his 
running,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  no  burglary. (o) 

(g)  1  Hale  551. 

(A)  Rex  v.  Jordan,  7  C.  &  P.  432  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gaselee,  J.,  and  Gurney,  B. 
(t)  Ante,  p.  1.  (j)  Ante,  p.  8. 

(*)  1  Hale  561. 

(I)  3  Inst.  65 ;  1  Hale  559,  561  ;  Sum.  83 ;  Kel.  47 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  38,  s.  36 ;  Bac.  Ab. 
tit.  Burglary  (F) ;  4  Blac.  Com.  227. 

(m)  I  Hale  560 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  B.  22,  p.  509,  8.  25,  pp.  514,  515 ;  Eel.  47. 
(n)  2  East  P.  G   c.  15,  s.  24,  p.  515. 

(o)  Dobbs's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  25,  p.  513,  Parker,  G.  B.     But  it  appears  that 
the  prisoner  was  again  indicted  for  killing  the  horse,  and  capitally  convicted.    Id.  Ibid. 
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The  prisoner,  being  a  servart  or  journeyman  to  one  John  Fuller,  was  employed 
to  sell  goods,  and  receive  the  money  for  his  master's  use.  In  the  course  of  the 
trade  he  sold  a  large  parcel  of  goods,  for  which  he  received  a  hundred  and  sixty 
guineas,  none  of  which  he  put  into  the  till,  nor  in  any  way  gave  into  his  master's 
possession,  but  deposited  ten  guineas  of  the  sum  in  a  private  place  in  the  chamber 
where  he  slept,  and  carried  off  the  remaining  hundred  and  fifty  on  leaving  his  ser- 
vice, from  which  he  decamped  before  the  embezzlement  was  discovered.  He  left  a 
trunk  containing  some  of  his  clothes,  as  well  as  the  ten  guineas,  behind,  him,  but 
afterwards,  in  the  night  time,,  broke  open  his  master's  house,  and  took  away  with 
him  the  ten  guineas  which  he  had  so  deposited  in  the  private  place  in  his  bedcham- 
ber. This  was  held  to  be  no  burglary,  because  the  taking  of  the  money  was  no 
felony ;  for  although  it  was  the  master's  money  in  right,  it  was  the  servant's  money 
in  possession,  and  the  original  act  was  no  felony. (p) 

*In  another  case  also,  the  decision  proceeded  upon  the  same  ground,  namely,   r*Ao 
that  the  intention  was  not  to  commit  a  felony.     The  prisoners  were  indicted   *- 
for  a  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  Snelling,  the  intent  being  laid  to  bteal 
the  goods  Qf  one  L.  Hawkins.     It  appeared  that  Hawkins,  who  was  an  excise 
officer,  had  seized  some  bags  of  tea  in  a  shop  entered  in  the  name  of  Smith,  as 
being  there  without  a  legal  permit,  and  had  removed  them  to  Snclling's,  where  he 
lodged.     The  prisoners  and  many  other  persons  broke  open  Snelling's  hou>e  in  the 
night,  with  intent  to  take  this  tea.     It  was  not  proved  that  Smith  was  in  company 
with  them ;  but  the  witnesses  said,  that  they  supposed  the  tea  to  belong  to  Smith ; 
and  supposed  that  the  fact  was  committed  either  in  company  with  him,  or  by  his 
procurement.     The  jury,  being  directed  to  find  as  a  fact  with  what  intent  the  pri- 
soners broke  and  entered  the  house,  found  that  they  intended  to  take  the  goods  on 
the  behalf  of  Smith;  and,  upon  the  point  being  reserved,  all  the  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  indictment  was  not  supported ;  as,  however  outrageous  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoners  was,  in  so  endeavoring  to  get  back  Smith's  goods,  still  there  was  no 
intention  to  steal. ((?) 

On  an  indictment  for  burglary,  in  the  house  of  D.  Williams,  with  intent  to  steal 
goods  and  chattels  therein,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had,  in  1843,  executed  a 
mortgage  in  fee  of  freehold  land  to  D.  Williams  for  600/.,  and  in  1848  he  had  exe- 
cuted another  mortgage  for  200/.,  by  way  of  further  charge  on  the  same  land,  to 
D.  Williams:  both  deeds  contained  the  usual  provisos  of  redemption,  and  covenants 
for  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  sums  advanced.  The  jury  found  that 
the  prisoner  committed  the  offence  with  intent  to  steal  the  mortgage  deeds;  it  was 
objected  that  the  intent  was  not  properly  alleged,  as,  though  the  mortgage  deeds 
might  be  the  subject  of  statutable  larceny  as  "  valuable  securities,"  they  were  not 
"goods  and  chattels;"  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  assumed,  from  the 
finding  of  the  jury,  that  the  prisoner  broke  into  the  house  with  intent  to  steal  the 
mortgage  deeds  in  their  uncancelled  state;  that  finding  made  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
fer whether  the  securities  savored  of  the  realty,  or  were  evidence  of  the  title  to 
real  estate,  so  as  not  to  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  because  being  subsisting  securities 

(p)  Dingley's  case,  cited  by  Const,  arguendo  in  Bazeley's  case,  2  Leach  840,  841,  where 
he  mentions  it  a*  cited  by  Sir  B.  Shower,  in  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Meers,  1 
Show.  53,  and  there  said  to  be  reported  by  Gouldsborough,  186.  Mr.  Const  further  said, 
thtthe  had  been  favored  with  a  manuscript  report  of  it,  extracted  from  a  collection  of 
cttei  io  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Reynolds,  clerk  of  the  arraigns  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
finder  the  title  of  Rex  v.  Dingley,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  special  verdict  was  found 
ftt  the  Easter  Sessions,  1687,  and  argued  in  the  King's  Bench  in  Hil.  T.  3  Jac.  2,  and  in 
*hich  it  was  said  to  have  been  determined  that  this  offence  was  not  burglary,  but  tres- 
P*ii  only.  See  the  cases  cited'  also  as  Rex  v.  Bingley,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  37,  and  as  a 
CM«,  Aooq.,  in  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  22,  p.  510. 

.  (?)  Rex  v.  Knight,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s  22,  p.  510.  Some  of  the  judges  held  that  if  the 
indictment  had  been  for  breaking  the  house  with  intent  feloniously  to  rescue  goods  seized, 
•c-j  which  was  made  felony  by  19  Geo.  2,  c.  34  (now  repealed),  it  would  have  been  bur- 
fwy.  Bat  they  agreed  that  even  in  that  case  some  evidence  would  have  been  necessary 
on  the  ptrt  of  the  prosecutor  as  to  the  goods  being  uncustomed,  in  order  to  throw  the 
proof  that  the  duty  was  paid  on  the  prisoners;  but  that  the  goods  being  found  ia  oil 
CUct)  or  in  great  quantities  in  an  unentered  place,  would  have  been  sufficient  tot  \XiaX 
Pwpwe. 

tol.  n. — 3 
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for  the  payment  of  money,  they  were  clearly  choses  in  action,  and,  as  such  were  not 
properly  described  in  the  indictment  as  goods  and  chattels. (r) 

Where  two  poachers  went  to  the  house  of  a  gamekeeper  who  had  taken  a  dog 
from  them,  and  believing  him  to  be  out  of  the  way  broke  the  door  and  entered, 
and  on  an  indictment  for  burglary  it  appeared  that  their  intention  was  to  rescue  the 
*431  ^°£'  anc^  no*  *°  *c°n)mit  a  felony;  Vaughan,  B.,  directed  an  acquittal.(«) 
J  On  an  indictment  for  burglary  with  intent  to  commit  a  larceny,  the  evidence 
was,  that  three  persons  attacked  the  house ;  they  broke  a  window  both  in  front  and 
at  the  back ;  the  occupier  of  the  house  got  up  and  contended  with  them  with  a 
spade  for  some  time,  when  they  went  away ;  there  was  no  evidence  of  an  actual 
entry,  there  was  evidence  that  the  prisoners  had  ample  opportunity  to  enter  and 
plunder,  if  they  were  disposed ;  it  was  submitted  for  the  prisoners,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury;  Park,  J.,  " There  is  evidence;  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  they  went  there  with  that  intent  or  not.  Persons  do  not  in  general  go  to 
houses  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  it  is  matter  of  observation 
that  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  did  not  commit  the  larceny,  but  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  say,  whether,  from  all  the  circumstances,  they  can  infer  that  or  any  other 

intent."(0 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  burglary  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  of  W.  S.,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  broke  a  pane  of  glass,  and  put  in  a  knife,  and  pushed 
back  the  window  fastener,  after  which  he  pulled  the  sash  of  the  window  down ;  he 
was  then  disturbed ;  Alderson,  B.,  held  that,  though  there  was  a  sufficient  entry, 
"  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  intent  laid  in  the  indictment.  It  is  the  immediate 
intent  with  which  the  entry  is  effected,  that  is  the  material  one,  and  not  a  remote 
intent  having  no  immediate  connection  with  that  entry."(ti) 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  entry  must  be  with  a  felonious  intent.  And 
it  seems  also  to  be  now  well  established,  contrary  to  some  opinions  which  have  been 
formerly  entertained  upon  the  point, (v)  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
offence  intended  were  felony  at  common  law,  or  only  created  so  by  statute ;  and  the 
reason  given  for  the  better  opinion  is  this,  that  whenever  a  statute  makes  any  offence 
felony,  it  incidentally  gives  it  all  the  properties  of  a  felony  at  common  law. (10) 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  felony  really  intended,  as  it  must 
be  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  proved  agreeably  to  the  fact.  And  a  felony  intended 
to  be  committed  will  not  support  an  indictment  charging  a  felony  actually  com- 
mitted. Thus,  where  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  stealing  goods,  it  has 
appeared  that  there  were  no  goods  stolen,  but  that  the  burglary  was  with  intent  to 
steal,  it  has  been  holden  that  the  indictment  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence.(x} 
So,  if  it  be  alleged,  that  the  entry  was  with  intent  to  commit  one  sort  of  felony,  ana 
it  appears  upon  the  facts  that  it  was  with  intent  to  commit  another,  it  will  not  be 
sufficient.^)  And  where  the  charge  is  of  a  felony  intended  to  be  committed  by 
*44l  8tea^nK  goods,  aQd  the  property  in  *the  goods  is  stated,  it  must  be  correctly 
J  stated.  Thus,  where  an  indictment  charged  a  burglary  in  the  house  of  one 
Joseph  Davis,  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  of  the  said  Joseph  Wakelin ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  no  such  person  as  Joseph  Wakelin  had  any  property  in  the  house,  but 
that  in  fact  the  name  Wakelin  had  been  inserted  by  mistake  in  the  indictment  in* 
stead  of  Davis,  though  Lawrence,  J.,  before  whom  the  prisoner  was  tried,  inclined 
to  think  that  the  mistake  was  not  material  as  to  the  burglary,  a  majority  of  the 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Powell,  2  Den.  C.  C.  403. 

(«)  Anonymous,  Math.  Dig.  C.  L.,  Burglary  48.      See  Rex  v.  Holloway,  5  C.  A  P.  524  (24 

S.  C.  L.  R  ). 

(()  Anonymous,  1  Lew.  37. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Tncker,  1  Cox  C.  C.  73.  Probably  the  case  is  mis  rep  or  ted,  as  it  is  added, 
"  tbe  prisoner  was  subsequently  indicted  for  breaking  and  entering  with  intent,  &c,  and  was 
convicted,"  so  that  the  report  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  clearly  for 
the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  intent  is  proved. 

(v)  1  Hale  562 ;  Crompt.  32  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  22,  p.  511. 

(id)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  s.  38 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  228  ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Burglary  (F) ;  2  Bast  P. 
C.  c.  15,  8.  22,  p.  511  j  Rex  v.  Locost,  Kel.  30;  Rex  v.  Gray,  1  Str.  481 ;  Rex  v.  Knight,  ante, 
note  (9),  p.  (42). 

(z)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  25,  p.  514  ;  Rex  v.  Vandercomb,  2  Leach  708. 
2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  25,  p.  514. 


(y) 
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judges  were  afterwards  of  opinion  (the  point  being  saved  for  their  consideration), 
that  in  an  indictment  of  this  description  it  was  necessary  to  show  to  whom  the 
property  belonged,  in  order  to  render  the  charge  complete ;  and  the  words,  u  of  the 
said  Joseph  Wakelin  "  being  material,  could  not  be  rejected  as  surpl usage. (*) 

But  where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoners  broke  and  entered  a  church 
'•  with  intent  the  goods  and  chattels  therein  being"  to  steal,  it  was  moved  in  arrest 
of  judgment  that  it  ought  to  have  stated  whose  property  the  goods  were ;  but  it  was 
held  that  it  was  unnecessary ;  for,  in  indictments  for  burglary,  it  is  not  usual,  in 
stating  the  intent  to  steal,  to  specify  the  ownership,  but  merely  to  state  the  intent 
to  steal  the  goods  then  being  in  the  dwelling-house. (a)  So  where  an  indictment 
alleged  that  the  prisoners  the  dwelling-house  of  R.  P.,  "  unlawfully  did  break  and 
enter,  and  then  and  there  unlawfully  were  in  the  said  dwelling-house  of  the  said  R. 
P.,  with  intent  the  goods  and  chattels  in  the  said  dwelling-house  then  and  there 
being  then  and  there  feloniously  to  steal,  take  and  carry  away,"  and  the  prisoners 
were  found  guilty,  it  was  objected  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  as  it  did  not  state 
whose  goods  the  prisoners  intended  to  steal;  but  Erskine,  J.,  having  consulted 
Wighttnan,  J  ,  held  the  indictment  was  sufficient. (6) 

But  if  the  indictment  charge  a  burglary  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  it  will  be 
supported  by  evidence  of  a  felony  actually  committed. (c)     And  it  seems  sufficient 
in  all  cases  where  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed,  to  allege  the  commission  of 
it;  as  that  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  intention. (</)     But  the  intent  to  commit  a 
felony,  and  the  actual  commission  of  it,  may  both  be  alleged ;  and  in  general  this  is 
the  better  mode  of  statement  Ye)     For  where  this  is  done,  the  prisoner  may  be 
*convicted  of  the  burglary  with  intent  to  commit  the  felony,  though  he  be   r*A* 
acquitted  of  the  felony,  or  convicted  of  the  felony  though  he  be  acquitted  of  *- 
the  burglary.     An  indictment  for  burglary  alleged  that  the  prisoner,  "  the  dwelling- 
fconse  of  E.  Bird  burglariously  did  break  and  enter,  with  intent  the  goods  and 
chattels  in  the  same  dwelling-house  then  and  there  being  feloniously  and  burgla- 
riously to  steal,"  and  then  and  there  stole  a  quantity  of  articles  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  said  fi.  Bird.     £.  Bird  was  the  tenant  of  the  house ;  but  she  and 
two  other  ladies  lived  in  it  in  common,  each  of  the  three  contributing  an  equal 
amount  to  the  establishment,  and  the  articles  stolen  had  been  bought  by  E.  Bird ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  be  paid  for  by  the  three  ladies  when  they 
divided  the  expenses  of  the  establishment ;  it  was  objected  that  the  articles  were 
the  goods  of  the  three  ladies ;  but  it  was  held  that,  to  support  this  indictment,  it 
vat  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  broke  and  entered  the  house  in  the  night 
time,  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  there  generally,  and  therefore  the  evidence  sup- 
ported the  indictment. (/) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  burglariously  broke  and  entered  a  dwelling- 
house  "with  intent  one  Alice  Davies,  in  the  said  dwelling-house  then  being,  violently 
•ad against  her  will  then  and  there  feloniously  to  ravish  and  carnally  know,"  and  that 

(*)  Jenks's  case,  Mac  clonal  d,  C.  B.,  Buller,  J.,  and  Lawrence,  J.,  2  Leach  774;  2  East  P. 
C-e.  15,8.  25,  p.  514,  where  it  is  said  that  this  it  seems  is  not  like  the  case  of  laying  a 
Nbttr/  in  the  dwelling-house  of  A.,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  B.,  be- 
taaie  that  circumstance  is  perfectly  immaterial  in  robbery,  which  is  ousted  of  clergy  gen- 
tly. See  Rex  v.  Exminster,  6  A.  ft  E.  598  (33  E.  C.  L.*R.),  where  a  similar  mistake  in 
Marnune  was  held  not  to  vitiate  an  assignment  of  an  apprentice.  In  Rex  v.  Rudge, 
Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1841,  Coleridge,  J.,  seemed  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  indictment  for 
border,  which  alleged  an  assault  on  Martha  Sheddon,  and  that  the  prisoner  "  the  said 
X#j«rtt  Sneddon,  did  strike,"  ftc,  was  not,  therefore,  bad.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Crespin.  11 
Q-  B.  913  (63  E.  C.  L.  R.).     C.  S.  G. 

(i)Reg.  v.  Nicholas,  1  Cox  C.  C.  218;  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Alderson,  B.,  and  Coltman, 
J-  See  Reg.  ».  Clarke,  1  C.  ft  K.  421  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  infra. 

(6)  Reg.  v.  Lawes,  1  C.  ft  K.  62  (47  K.  C.  L.  R.).  A  better  objection  wonld  have  been 
^t  the  indictment  did  not  allege  that  the  prisoners  broke  and  entered  with  intent  to 
ttetl.  The  words,  "  with  intent,  ftc,"  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  breaking  and  enter- 
1Dff:  and  if  confined  to  the  being  in  the  dwelling-house,  no  offence  is  charged. 

(c)  Rex  v.  Locost,  Kel.  30,  an  indictment  for  a  burglary  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape, 
aad  eridence  of  a  rape  actually  committed. 

W  1  Hale  560;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  25,  p.  514;  Rex  v.  Furnival,  R.  ft  R.  445. 

(<)  1  Hale  559  ;  Rex  v.  Furnival,  supra.  * 

If)  Reg.  9.  Clarke,  1  C.  ft  K.  421  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Coleridge,  J.,  and  Parke,  B. 
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the  prisoner  then  and  there  in  the  said  dwelling-house  feloniously  did  wound  the  said 
A.  Davies,  then  being  in  the  said  dwelling-house ;  and  it  was  objected  that  the 
indictment  ought  to  have  alleged  the  intent  to  ravish  in  the  said  dwelling  house,  and 
not  merely  "  then  and  there ;"  but  the  objection  was  overruled.(^) 

It  should  be  observed  also,  that  different  intents  may  be  stated  in  the  indictment 
Thus  where  the  first  count  of  an  indictment  for  burglary  laid  the  fact  to  have  been 
done  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  of  a  person  ;  and  the  second  count  laid  it  with 
intent  to  murder  him ;  it  was  objected,  upon  a  general  verdict  of  guilty,  that  there 
were  two  several  capital  charges  in  the  same  indictment,  tending  to  deprive  the 
prisoner  of  the  challenges  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  if  there  had  been 
distinct  indictments,  and  also  tending  to  perplex  him  in  his  defence ;  but  the  indict- 
ment was  holden  good,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  same  fact  and  evidence, 
only  laid  in  different  ways. (h) 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  offence  of  burglary,  according  to  its  definition,  we 
may  inquire  shortly  concerning  the  proceedings  against  offenders  by  indictment. 

It  is  essential  that  the  indictment  should  state  the  fact  to  have  been  done  in  the 
night,  noctanter  or  nocte  ejusdem  dird.(i)  And  it  .must  also  express  at  about  what 
hour  of  the  night  it  happened :  as  where  an  indictment  only  alleged  the  fact  to 
have  been  committed  in  the  night,  but  did  not  express  about  what  hour  it  was  done, 
Gould,  J.,  held  it  insufficient  as  for  a  burglary,  and  directed  the  prisoner  to  be  found 
*4fi1  guilty  °f  a  simple  felony  only.  And  he  *gave  as  a  reason,  that  as  the  role 
J  then  established  was,  that  a  burglary  could  not  be  committed  during  the 
crepusculum,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  specify  the  hour,  in  order  that  the  fact 
might  appear,  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment,  to  have  been  done  between  #the 
twilight  of  the  evening  and  that  of  the  morning.(/)  Where  an  indictment  for 
burglary  alleged  that  the  prisoners  broke  into  a  dwelling-house  "  about  the  hour  of 
eleven  in  the  night,  it  was  contended  that  it  ought  to  have  been  alleged  that  the 
offence  was  committed  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock 
the  following  morning;  Patteson,  J.,  "I  think  it  immaterial  whether  the  time  be 
mentioned  or  not.  The  night  is  the  material  allegation ;  and  even  if  the  night  had 
not  been  stated,  I  think  it  would  perhaps,  be  sufficient  if  the  indictment  charged 
the  offence  to  have  been  done  *  burglariously/  That  would  do."(&)  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  evidence  should  correspond  with  the  allegation  as  to  the* 
hour,  so  that  it  shows  the  fact  to  have  been  committed  in  the  night. (7) 

The  offence  must  be  laid,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  been  committed  in  a  mansion- 
house,  or  dwelling-house,  the  term  dwetting-house  being  that  more  usually  adopted 
in  modern  practice. (m)  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  lay  it  generally  as  having 
been  committed  in  a  house. (n)  Where  a  burglary  had  been  committed  in  such  am 
outhouse  as  by  law  was  considered  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  it  must  have  beem 
laid  as  having  been  done  in  the  dwelling-house,  or  in  a  stable,  barn,  &c,  part  of  tho 
dwelling-house;  either  of  which  statements  might  be  adopted.(o) 

The  allegation  of  the  offence  having  been  committed  in  a  mansion-house,  must  bo 
understood,  however,  as  confined  to  burglaries  in  private  houses ;  for  though  it  has 
been  quaintly  observed,  that  a  church  is  domus  mamionalis  Dei(p\  it  is  the  better 
opinion  that  the  indictment,  in  the  case  of  a  burglary  committed  in  a  church,  need 


(g)  Reg.  v.  Watkins,  G.  k  M.   264  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Coltman,  J.     The  prisoner 
acquitted  of  the  burglary,  or  the  point  would  have  been  reserved. 

(A)  Thompson's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  26,  p.  515. 

ft)  1  Hale  549 ;  ante,  p.  39. 

(j)  Waddington's  case;  Burn's  Just.  tit.  Burglary  s.  1 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  p.  24,  p.  515- 
In  2  Hale  179,  it  is  said,  that  the  indictment  ought  to  be  tali  die  circa  horam  dtcimam  in  nocte 
ejusdem  diei  felonice  et  burglariter  Jregit ;  but  that  according  to  some  opinions  burglariter  car'* 
ries  a  sufficient  expression  that  it  was  done  in  the  night. 

'k)  Reg.  v.  Thompson,  2  Gox  G.  G.  377. 

[I)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  24,  p.  513.  (m)  Ante,  p.  15,  et  seq. 

(n)  1  Hale,  550. 

(o)  Garland's  case,  1  Leach  144,  where  an  outhouse  having  been  broken  open,  the  itt" 
dictment  was  for  breaking  and  entering  the  dwelling-house ;  and  Dobb's  caae,  2  East  P* 
G.  c.  15,  8.  24,  p.  512,  and  s.  25,  p.  513,  where  the  indictment  was  for  breaking  and  enter" 
ing  the  stable  of  J.  B.,  part  of  his  dwelling-house. 

(p)  3  Inst.  64. 
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not  proceed  upon  such  a  supposition,  but  will  be  more  properly  framed,  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact,  by  stating  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  the  parish 
church  of  the  parish  to  which  it  belongs. (q) 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  dwelling-house,  in  the  in- 
dictment, with  accuracy,  and  such  certainty  to  a  common   intent,  as  is,  in  general, 
necessary  in  the  description  of  a  party  who  has  sustained  an  injury.(r)     In  a  case 
where  the  indictment  stated  the  burglary  to  have  been  committed  in  the  shop   ,.+  *„ 
cujusdam  Ricardi,  without  mentioning  the  surname  of  the  *owner,  it  was   *• 
doubted  whether  it  was  good.(s)     And  where  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  dwelling- 
house  was  altogether  mistaken,  as  where  the  indictment  laid  the  burglary  to  have 
been  committed  in  the  dwelling-house  of  John  Snoxall,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was 
not  the  dwelling-house  of  John  Snoxall,  it  was  holden  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be 
found  guilty  either  of  the  burglary,  or  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  40s.  in  the 
dwelling-house,  it  being  essential,  in  both  cases,  to  state  in  the  indictment  the  name 
of  the  person  in  whose  house  the  offences  are  committed.(£)     And  where  the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Sarah  Lunns,  and  it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  her  name  was  Sarah  London,  the  variance  was  holden  to  be  fatal  to 
the  capita]  part  of  the  indictment(u) 

The  parish  in  which  the  dwelling-house  is  laid  to  be  situate  must  be  correctly 
stated,  as  a  variance  in  this  respect  will  be  fatal.(v)  Upon  an  indictment  for  steal- 
ing in  a  dwelling-house,  it  has  been  held,  that  if  it  is  not  expressly  stated  where  the 
dwelling-house  is  situated,  it  shall  be  taken  to  be  situate  at  the  place  named  in  the 
indictment  by  way  of  venue.  *  The  indictment  stated,  that  the  prisoner,  on,  &c.,  at 
Liverpool,  one  coat  of  J.  S.,  of  the  value  of  40*.,  in  the  dwelling-house  of  W.  T., 
then  and  there  being,  then  and  there  feloniously  did  steal ;  and,  a  case  being  reserved 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  indictment  shewed  sufficiently  that  the  dwelling- 
bouse  was  situate  at  Liverpool;  the  judges  held  that  it  did.(io)  So  where  an 
indictment  for  burglary  alleged  that  the  prisoners  {i  late  of  Norton-juxta-Kempsey, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,"  <;  at  Norton-juxta-Kempsey  aforesaid  the  dwelling- 
oouse  of  T.  Hooke  there  situate "  feloniously  did  break  and  enter.  &c.,  and  it 
ippeired  that  Norton-juxta-Kempsey  was  a  chapel ry  and  perpetual  curacy ;  it  was 
objected  that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  stated  that  Norton  was  a  chapelry,  or 
dacribed  it  in  some  other  manner :  but  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  Rex  v.  Napper  (x) 
vis  a  sufficient  authority  to  show  that  this  indictment  was  good ;  there  it  was  held 
that  an  indictment  alleging  that  the  prisoner  "  at  Liverpool "  did  break  and  enter  a 
dwelling-house  "  there  situate  "  was  good ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  an  indict- 
ment alleging  a  burglary  "  at  Norton-juxta-Kempsey  "  was  not  also  good,  it  being 
proved  that  there  was  such  a  district,  (y) 

In  an  indictment  alleging  a  dwelling-house  to  be  situated  "  at  the  parish  aforesaid," 
the  pariah  last-mentioned  must  be  intended.  An  indictment  charged  that  the 
prisoners  "  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,"  riotously  assembled  at  the  parish  of  St.  Peter 
*fid  St.  Paul,  and  began  to  demolish  a  house  "  situate  at  the  parish  aforesaid ;"  the 
*wae  in  question*  was  situate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  *and  St.  Paul ;  it  was  r^o 
objected,  that  as  the  two  parishes  had  been  named,  the  indictment  ought  to  *- 
fc*ve  alleged  that  the  house  was  in  the  parish  last  aforesaid,  but  it  was  held  that  the 
uriictaient  was  sufficient,  as  the  parish  aforesaid  must  relate  to  the  last-mentioned 

(?)  1  Hale  556 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  38,  8.  17  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  24,  p.  512. 

(')  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  24,  p.  613 ;  1  Chit.  Crim.  Law  215,  et  aeq. ;  3  Chit.  Crim.  Law 
!•*;  «ife,  p.  25,  ettcq. 

(')  Cole's  case,  Moor  466;  1  Hale  558;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  8.  24,  p.  513.  In  Moor  it  is 
**id  to  bare  been  holden  good ;  but  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Lord  Hale.  In  3  Chit.  Crim. 
L.  1098,  it  is  said  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  present  day  such  an  omission 
vonld  be  considered  as  material. 

(()  White's  case,  1  Leach  252 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  24,  p.  513. 

(«)  Woodward's  case,  1  Leach  253,  note  (a),  Adair,  Serjeant,  Recorder. 

(*)  2  8tark.  Crim.  Plead.  437,  note  (z). 

(»)  Rex  v.  Napper,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  44. 

(*)  Supra. 

(f)  Rex  v.  Brookes,  MSS.,  C.  8.  G. ;  8.  c,  C.  k  M.  544,  which  erroneously  describes  the 
Priionen,  as  "  late  of  the  parish  of  Norton-juxta-Kimpsey." 
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parish. (z)  Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  a  burglary  was  committed  "  at  the 
parish  of  Woolwich/1  and  the  prosecutor  proved  that  the  correct  name  of  the  parish 
was  u  St.  Mary,  Woolwich/'  but  the  parish  is  called  the  parish  of  Woolwich  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  Act,  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  36,  s.  2  ;  it  was  held,  that  as  that  act 
shewed  that  the  parish  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  the 
indictment  was  sufficient. (a)  Where  a  count  alleged  that  the  prisoners,  "  late  of 
the  parish  of  Polity  pool,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Pontypool  Union,  there  situate 
feloniously. did  break/'  and  it  was  objected  that  the  words  "there  situate1'  referred 
to  the  Pontypool  Union ;  Piatt,  B.,  held  that  those  words  referred  to  the  parish 
aforesaid,  and  therefore  the  indictment  was  good. (b) 

The  same  accuracy  of  description  applies  to  burglary,  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house  or  shop,  and  therefore  the  following  cases  are  here  inserted. 

The  offence  of  breaking  and  entering  a  shop  is  local,  and,  therefore,  the  situation 
of  the  shop  must  be  correctly  described  in  the  indictment.  Where  an  indictment 
charged  that  J.  Brookes,  "  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,"  "  the  warehouse  of  W.  Webb  there  situate/'  feloniously  did  break 
and  enter,  &c,  and  it  appeared  that  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  the  Great  is  partly  situate 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  partly  situate  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Worcester, 
and  that  the  warehouse  was  in  that  part  of  the  parish  which  is  in  the  county  of 
Worcester ;  Patteson,  J.,  after  referring  to  Rex  v.  Perkins,(c)  held  that  the  indict- 
ment was  not  supported,  as  this  is  a  local  description,  but  in  Rex  v.  Perkins  the 
parish  was  only  laid  by  way  of  venue  to  a  simple  larceny.  The  prisoners  were,  how- 
ever, convicted  of  a  simple  larceny. (d)  The  proper  mode  would  have  been  to  state 
that  the  offence  was  committed  "in  that  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  the  Great 
which  is  situate  in  the  county  of  Worcester." 

So,  the  offence  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  is  local,  and  consequently  the 
situation  of  the  house  must  be  correctly  described ;  and  if  the  house  be  stated  to  be 
situated  in  a  parish  and  county  named,  it  must  be  proved  that  all  the  parish  is  in 
that  county ;  and  if  it  be  not  so  proved,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  of  the 
offence  of  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house,  but  he  may  be  convicted  of  larceny.  The 
^q,  indictment  stated  that  the  ^prisoner,  "  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catharine,  in 
J  the  county  of  Gloucester,"  u  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid," 
feloniously  stole  sundry  articles  mentioned  in  the  indictment  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  M.  IX  G.  Muirhead  "  there  situate ;"  it  was  proved  that  the  house  was  situate  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Catharine,  and  that  that  parish  was  partly  in  the  county  and  partly 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  the  house  was  in  the  part  of  the  parish  in  the  county; 
it  was  objected  that  it  was  a  fatal  variance,  and  Reg.  v.  BrookesCe)  was  relied  upon; 
and  Cresswell,  J.,  held  that  the  objection  was  good,  as  the  offence  was  local,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  statement  in  the  indictment  was  not  merely  that  the  dwelling- 
house  was  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  but  that  the  parish  of  St.  Catharine  was  in 
that  county.     The  prisoner  was,  however,  convicted  of  the  simple  larceny.(/) 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  such  cases  an  amendment  may  now  be* 
made  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  l.(^) 

Where  an  indictment  for  burglary  alleged  that  the  prisoners  at  the  parish  of  St. 
Edmund,  the  dwelling-house  of  G.  W.,  there  situate,  did  break,  &c,  with  intent  to 

(z)  Rex  v.  Richards,  1  M.  &  Rob.  177,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  and  Gaselee,  J.  See  Rex  v.  St. 
Mary,  Leicester,  1  B.  &  A.  327  ;  Rex  v.  Countesthorpe,  2  B.  &  Ad.  487  (22  E.  C.  L.  R.) ; 
Walford  v.  Anthony,  8  Bing.  75  (21  E.  L.  C  R.) ;  Rex  v.  Wright,  1  A.  &  E.  434  (28  E.  C- 
L.  R.). 

(a)  Reg.  v.  St.  John,  9  C.  &  P.  40  (38  E.  G.  L.  R),  Parke,  B.,  and  Bosanquet,  J. 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Frowen,  4  Cox  C.  G.  266.  If  the  words  had  referred  to  the  Union,  there  wai 
nothing  in  the  objection ;  for  then  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  Union  was  in  the 
county,  and  that  the  breaking  was  alleged  to  be  at  the  parish  of  Pontypool,  and  in  the 
county. 

(e)  4  C.  &  P.  363  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Brookes  and  others,  Wor.  Spr.  Ass.  1842,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.,8.  o.y  1  G.  &  M.643 
(41  E  C.  L.  R). 

(e)  Supra. 

(f)  Reg.  v.  Walter  Jackson,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.,  Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1842. 
(y)  See  the  clause  in  Evidence. 
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steal  the  goods  therein,  and  then  and  there  did  steal  the  goods  of  F.  Gatayes,  and  it 
appeared  that  F.  Gatayes  was  a  guest  occupying  a  room  in  a  tavern,  and  the  pri- 
soners had  entered  by  the  open  tavern  door,  and  entered  this  room  by  means  of  a 
skeleton  key ;  the  tavern  was  situated  in  two  parishes,  the  boundary  line  which 
separated  them  running  through  the  room  of  Gatayes ;  the  door  of  the  room  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  room  were  in  St.  Edmund's ;  but  the  goods  were  stolen  from 
a  chest  in  St  Michael's  parish;  it  was  objected  that  there  was  a  variance,  as  the 
house  was  not  wholly  situate  in  St.  Edmund's ;  but  the  Recorder  held  that  there 
was  not ;  he,  however,  recommended  the  jury  to  limit  the  verdict  to  breaking  with 
intent  to  steal,  and  he  afterwards  stated  that  he  had  consulted  two  of  the  learned 
judges,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  supported  the  indictment. (h) 

Since  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,(i)  if  a  burglary  be  committed  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the*  boundary  of  a  county,  the  offenders  may  be  tried  in  the  ad- 
joining county.     An  indictment  for  burglary,  which  had  been  found  by  the  grand 
jury  for  the  county  of  Hereford,  alleged  the  burglary  to  have  been  committed  "  at 
the  parish  of  English  Bickner,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Hereford."     Upon  the  arraignment  of  the 
prisoners  at  Hereford,  it  was  objected  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  on  the  ground 
that  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  (U,  s.  12,  only  applied  to  larceny  and  other  transitory  felonies, 
and  not  to  felonies  which  were  local  in  their  nature ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  in- 
dictment was  good;  the  effect  of  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,  was  to  give  adjoining 
counties  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  one  thousand  yards ;  the  words  "  dealt  with  " 
tpplied  to  justices  of  the  peace,  who  had  consequently  jurisdiction  over  five  hundred 
yards  in  the  ^adjoining  county  to  that  in  which  they  were  qualified  to  act ;   r+K(i 
the  words  "  inquired  of"  applied  to  the  grand  jury ;  "  tried  "  to  the  petit   *- 
jury;  and  "  determined  and  punished  "  to  the  courts  of  sessions  and  assizes.  (&) 

The  terms  of  art  usually  expressed  by  the  averment  "  feloniously  and  burgla- 
riously did  break  and  enter"  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  indictment.  The 
word  burglariously  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  other  word  or  circumlocution  ;  and 
the  averment  that  the  prisoner  broke  and  entered  is  necessary,  because  a  breaking 
without  an  entering,  or  an  entering  without  a  breaking,  will  not  make  burglary. (I) 

An  indictment  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  11,  for  "  breaking  out "  of  a 
dwelling-house  after  committing  a  felony  therein,  must  have  averred  that  the 
prisoner  broke  out  of  the  house,  and  a  statement  that  the  prisoner  did  "  break  to 
get  out,"  or  did  u  break  and  get  out,"  is  insufficient. (m) 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Howell,  1  Cox  C.  C.  190.  (t)  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  753. 

(k)  Rex  v.  Rack,  Morgan  and  another,  Hereford  Spr.  Ass.  1829,  Park,  J.,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. 
Bat  where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant,  "late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  in 
the  county  of  K.,"  "  at  the  parish  aforesaid,"  made  an  assault,  and  had  "  Borough  of  Stam- 
ford" in  the  margin,  And  was  found  at  the  sessions  for  that  borough,  and  removed  by  cer- 
tiorari into  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  sent  for  trial  into  Lincolnshire,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  assault  was  committed  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  which  was  within  the 
borough,  and  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  boundary  of  L. ;  but  the  whole  of  the  par- 
ka was  in  N.,  it  was  held  that  the  trial  was  erroneous,  and  that  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64, 
••  12,  the  offence  must  be  laid  and  tried  in  one  and  the  same  county  :  Reg.  v.  Mitchell,  2 
QB.  636  (42  E.  C.  L.  R).  Rex  v.  Ruck  was  not  cited  in  this  case,  and  the  Court  do  not 
appear  to  have  noticed  that  the  clause  applies  to  all  offences,  whether  local  or  not ;  and 
tbit  it  does  not  change  the  locality  of  the  five  hundred  yards.  The  clause  provides  that 
til  the  offences  mentioned  in  it  may  be  "dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and 
punished"  in  either  county,  and  it  is  clear  that  none  of  these  terms  apply  to  the  state- 
ments in  an  indictment,  and  therefore  the  clause  in  no  way  prescribes  where  the  offence 
utobe  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  The  statement,  therefore,  of  the  place  rests  on 
fbe general  law  on  the  subject,  and  where  the  offence  is  local,  as  in  burglary,  house-break- 
ttg.  4c,  the  true  place  must  be  stated,  and  it  must  be  averred  to  be  within  five  hundred 
7*rdi  of  the  adjoining  county  in  order  to  give  jurisdiction  to  try  it  in  that  county.  Sees, 
'ind  10  of  the  same  Act,  relating  to  the  trial  of  accessories,  plainly  show  that  local 
offences  are  included  in  sec.  12.  Rex  v.  Mitchell,  therefore,  cannot  be  supported  on  the 
poood  that  under  this  Act  the  offence  must  be  laid  and  tried  in  the  same  county  ;  but 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  supported  on  the  ground  that  it  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
record  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offence,  and  that  it  did  not  so  appear  in 
tbii  case,  as  the  offence  was  laid  in  one  county  and  the  trial  was  had  in  another. 

(0  1  Hale  550;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  24,  p.  512 ;  ante,  p.  2. 

(«)  Rex  t.  Compton,  7  C.  &  P.  139  (38  £.  C.  L.  R.),  Yaughan  and  Patteson,  Js. 
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With  respect  to  the  intent,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  expressly  alleged  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  proved  agreeably  to  the  fact,  either  that  the  party  committed  a  felony 
in  the  dwelling-house,  or  that  he  broke  and  entered  the  house  with  intent  to  commit 
a  felony  therein. (n)  And  it  seems  to  be  the  better  course,  first  to  lay  the  intent, 
and  then  to  state  the  particular  felony,  if  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed. 
For  though  where  an  indictment  charges  that  the  prisoner  "  the  dwelling-house  of 
A.  B.  feloniously  and  burglariously  did  break  and  enter,  and  the  goods  of  A.  B. 
then  and  there  feloniously  and  burglariously  did  steal,  take,"  &c,  it  comprises  two 
offences,  namely,  burglary  and  larceny,  and  the  prisoner  may  therefore  be  acquitted 
of  the  burglary,  and  found  guilty  only  of  the  larceny ;  yet  it  seems  he  cannot  be 
found  guilty  of  the  burglary  if  he  be  acquitted  of  the  larceny,  on  the  ground,  that 
s|cftl  -.  *when  the  offence  is  so  charged  the  larceny  constitutes  part  of  the  burglary.(o) 
J  It  hns,  therefore,  been  recommended,  by  high  authority,  as  the  better  way, 
to  charge  the  prisoner  with  breaking,  &c,  with  intent  feloniously  and  burglariously 
to  steal,  &c,  and  to  add  also  the  particular  felony,  as  upon  such  an  indictment  he 
may  be  convicted  of  a  simple  burglary,  though  acquitted  of  the  felony.(p) 

It  was  also  said,  by  the  same  high  authority,  that  three  offences  might  have  been 
joined  in  the  same  indictment,  namely,  burglary,  larceny,  and  felony  upon  the  5  k 
6  Edw.  6,  c.  9,(9)  for  robbing  a  person  in  a  dwelling-house,  the  owner,  his  wife, 
&c,  then  being  within,  whether  waking  or  sleeping.  And  that  upon  such  indict- 
ment, which  need  not  have  concluded  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  the  prisoner 
might  have  been  convicted  of  the  burglary,  and  found  not  guilty  of  felony,  or  con-  # 
victed  of  the  felony  upon  the  5  &  6  Edw.  6,  c.  9,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  bur- 
glary ;  in  either  of  which  cases  he  would  have  been  ousted  of  his  clergy,  or  he 
might  have  been  convicted  of  the  larceny  only,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  burglary 
and  the  felony  upon  the  statute,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  his 
clergy.fr) 

\Ve  have  already  seen  that  different  intents  may  be  stated  in  the  indictment,  and 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  by  laying  the  same  fact  in  different  ways,  may  be  ren- 
dered expedient  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. («) 

Where  a  burglary  is  committed  in  the  house  of  a  convicted  felon,  the  goods  may 
properly  be  described  as  the  goods  of  the  Queen,  although  no  office  has  been  found, 
but  they  cannot  properly  be  described  as  the  goods  of  the  wife  of  the  convicted 
felon,  although  she  were  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  house  and  goods  at  the 
time  the  burglary  was  committed.  Upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering 
the  house  of  E.  Andrews,  and  stealing  certain  goods,  laid  in  the  first  count  to  be 
the  property  of  E.  Andrews,  and  in  the  second  of  the  Queen,  it  appeared  that  the 
husband  of  E.  Andrews  was  a  convicted  felon,  and  in  gaol  under  his  sentence  at 
the  time  the  felony  was  committed,  but  the  wife  continued  in  possession  of  the 
house  and  the  goods  till  they  were  stolen ;  it  was  submitted  that  the  goods  were 
neither  the  property  of  E.  Andrews  nor  of  the  Queen,  until  office  found ;  but  upon 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  prisoner  was  rightly  convicted  of  larceny 
only  on  the  second  count,  which  laid  the  property  of  the  goods  in  the  Queen/*) 
It  is  sufficient  to  lay  the  property  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  iB  bailee  of  it.  On 
an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  Kyezor,  and  stealing  a  watch, 
the  property  of  Miers,  Miers  proved  that  the  house  was  taken  by  Kyezor,  and  that 
the  witness  carried  on  the  business  of  a  silversmith  for  the  benefit  of  Kyezor  and 
his  family,  but  had  himself  no  share  in  the  profits,  and  no  salary,  but  he  had  power 
to  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  stock,  which  was  worth  near  £3000,  and  that  he 
+r9-,   *njight,  if  he  pleased,  take  money  from  the  till  as  he  wanted  it,  but  he  should 

"J  inform  Kyezor  that  he  had  so  done;  he  sometimes  bought  goods  for  the  shop, 
and  sometimes  Kyezor  did  so.  Upon  this  evidence  it  was  held,  that  Miers  was  a 
bailee  of  the  stock,  and  therefore  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  property  might  pro- 
perly be  laid  in  him. (it) 

(n)  1  Hale  550 ;  ante,  p.  40,  el  teq.  (0)  1  Hale  559,  560. 

(p)  1  Hale  560.     See  also  ante,  p.  44.  (q)  Repealed  by  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27. 

(r)  1  Hale  661  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  a.  27,  p.  516. 

(*)  Ante,  p.  5t5.  (*)  Reg.  v.  Whitehead,  9  C.  &  P.  429  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Bird,  9  C.  &  P.  44  (38  E.  C.  L.  R  ),  Bosanquet,  J.  It  is  not  stated  in  the 
report  by  whom  the  house  was  occupied.     G.  S.  G. 
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The  alteration  as  to  the  hours  of  the  night  and  the  punishment  in  cases  of  bur- 
glary, which  were  made  by  the  1  Vict.  c.  86,  did  not  render  it  necessary  for  the  in- 
dictment to  conclude  contra  formam  statuti.(y) 

On  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  stealing  a  ham  and  three  loaves,  it  appeared 
that  what  was  described  as  ham  was  pork  which  was  in  the  process  of  curing,  and 
had  not  yet  become  ham,  and  this  was  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  prisoner 
shortly  after  the  burglary;  and  Alderson,  B.,  held  that,  though  the  description  in 
the  indictment  failed,  yet  the  prosecutor  might  trace  into  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner  the  pork  or  anything  else  which  had  been  taken  from  the  house  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  jury  might  presume  the  taking  of  one  article  from  the  posses- 
sion of  another,  (w)1 

An  acquittal  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  in  breaking  and  entering  a  dwell- 
ing-house and  stealing  goods,  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  indictment  for  bur- 
glary in  the  same  dwelling-house,  and  on  the  same  night,  with  intent  to  steal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  several  offences  described  in  the  two  indictments  could  not  be  said 
to  loe  the  same.     The  indictment  charged  the  prisoners  with  burglariously  breaking 
and  entering  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  Nevill  and  A.  Nevill,  with  intent  to  steal 
their  goods,  and  they  pleaded  a  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  upon  a  former  indictment, 
which  charged  them  with  burglariously  breaking  and  entering  the  dwelling-house 
of  M.  Nevill  and  A.  Nevill,  and  stealing  goods  of  M.  Nevill,  goods  of  A.   Nevill, 
and  goods  of  one  S.  Gibbs.     The  plea  concluded  with  averring  that  the  burglary 
was  the  same  identical  burglary.     To  this  plea  there  was  a  demurrer,  which  was 
argued  before  all  the  judges  of  England ;  and  their  opinion  was  afterwards  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Buller.     The  learned  judge  said,  that  it  had  been  contended  on  be- 
half of  the  prisoners,  that  as  the  dwelling-house  in  which,  and  the  time  when,  the 
burglary  was  charged  to  have  been  committed  were  precisely  the  same  both  in  the 
indictment  for  the  burglary  and  stealing  the  goods,  on  which  they  were  acquitted, 
and  in  the  indictment  for  the  burglary  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods,  which  was 
then  depending,  the  offence  charged  in  both  was,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  same 
offence,  and  that  of  course  the  acquittal  on  the  former  indictment  was  a  bar  to  all 
further  proceedings  on  the  latter.     He  then  proceeded,  "  It  is  quite  clear,  that  at 
the  time  the  felony  was  committed,  there  was  only  one  act  done,  namely,  the  break- 
ing the  dwelling-house.     But  this  fact  alone  will  not  decide  this  case,  for  burglary 
is  of  two  sorts:  first,  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night  time,  and 
stealing  goods  therein;  secondly,  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house  in  the 
nighttime,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony, although  the  meditated  *felony  be   r**Q 
not  in  fact  committed.     The  circumstance  of  breaking  and  entering  the  house   *- 
is  common  and  essential  to  both  the  species  of  this  offence ;  but  it  does  not  of  itself 
constitute  the  crime  in  either  of  them ;  for  it  is  necessary,  to  the  completion  of 
burglary,  that  there  should  not  only  be  a  breaking  and  entering,  but  the  breaking 
and  entering  must  be  accompanied  with  a  felony  actually  committed,  or  intended  to 
be  committed ;  and  these  two  offences  are  so  distinct  in  their  nature,  that  evidence 
of  one  of  them  will  not  support  an  indictment  for  the  other,  (x)     In  the  present 

W  Reg-  v.  Polly,  1  C.  &  K.  77  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Erskine,  J. 

(»)  Reg.  v.  Purcell,  1  Cox  C.  C.  107. 

(x)  It  is  well  established  that  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering,  &c,  and  steal  - 

1  As  to  the  possession  of  goods  burglariously  stolen  see  Methard  v.  State,  19  Ohio  St. 
3<S;  State  v.  Reed,  20  Iowa  413.  So  as  to  the  possession  of  burglarious  tools:  People  v. 
Winters,  29  Cal.  658.  The  intent  with  which  one  charged  with  burglary  entered  one 
store  may  be  shown  by  proof  tending  to  show  a  felony  committed  by  him  at  the  same 
time  in  an  adjoining  store :  Osborne  v.  People,  2  Parker  C.  R.  583.  That  the  owner  knew 
of  the  intended  burglary  is  immaterial :  Thompson  v.  State,  18  Ind.  386. 

Where  goods  have  been  feloniously  taken  by  means  of  a  burglary,  and  they  are  soon 
afterwards  found  in  the  actual  and  exclusive  possession  of  a  person  who  gives  a  false 
account  ox  refuses  to  give  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, proof  of  such  possession  and  conduct  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  burglary:  Davis 
'.  People,  1  Parker  C.  R.  447. 

Where  a  burglary  was  committed  and  certain  goods  taken  and  a  part  of  the  same  goods 
was  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  this  is  not  primd  facie  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  committed  the  burglary :  Davis  v.  People,  1  Parker  C.  R.  447. 
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case,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  breaking  and  entering  with  intent  to  steal,  was 
rightly  held  not  to  be  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment  charging  the  prisoner 
with  having  broken  and  entered  the  house,  and  stolen  the  goods  stated  in  the  first 
indictment ;  and  if  crimes  are  so  distinct,  that  evidence  of  the  one  will  not  support 
the  other,  it  is  as  inconsistent  with  reason  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  law,  to 
say  that  they  are  so  far  the  same  that  an  acquittal  of  the  one  shall  be  a  bar  to  a 
prosecution  for  the  other." 

The  learned  judge  then  observed  upon  the  cases  which  bad  been  cited  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoners,  in  support  of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  their  counsel ;  namely, 
Turner's  case(y)  and  the  case  of  Jones  (z)  In  Turner's  case  it  was  agreed  that  the 
prisoner,  having  been  formerly  indicted  for  burglary,  in  breaking  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Try  on,  and  stealing  his  goods,  and  acquitted,  could  not  be  indicted  again  for  the 
same  burglary,  in  breaking  his  house,  and  stealing  therein  the  money  of  one  Hill  (a 
servant  of  Mr.  Tryon),  but  that  he  might  be  indicted  for  felony  in  stealing  the 
money  of  Hill.  Upon  this  case  ifaller,  J.,  observed :  u  The  decision  was  not  a 
solemn  judgment,  for  the  prisoner  was  not  indicted  a  second  time  for  the  burglary; 
it  was  merely  a  direction  from  the  judges  to  the  officer  of  the  Court  how  to  draw 
the  second  indictment  for  the  larceny ;  and  it  proceeded  upon  a  mistake,  as  I  shall 
presently  show.  If  the  judges  in  that  case  exercised  a  little  lenity  before  the  in- 
dictment, which  might  more  properly  have  been  done  after  conviction. much  censure 
could  not  fall  on  them.  But  they  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  Turner  having 
been  indicted  for  burglary  in  breaking  the  house  of  Mr.  Tryon.  and  stealing  his 
goods,  and  acquitted  thereof,  could  not  be  again  indicted  for  the  same  burglary  for 
breaking  the  house,  though  he  might  be  indicted  for  stealing  the  money  of  Hill, 
for  which  he  had  not  been  indicted  before :  and  he  was  indicted  accordingly.  The 
**U1  J  u<^?es>  therefore,  must  have  conceived  that  the  breaking  the  house  and  the  *stealr 
J  ing  the  goods  were  two  distinct  offences ;  and  that  breaking  the  house  only 
constituted  the  crime  of  burglary ;  which  is  a  manifest  mistake,  for  the  burglary 
consisted  in  breaking  the  house  and  stealing  the  goods ;  and  if  stealing  the  goods  of 
Hill  was  a  distinct  felony  from  that  of  stealing  the  goods  of  Tyron,  which  it  was 
admitted  to  be,  the  burglaries  could  not  be  the  same." 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  Jones  and  Bever,  the  learned  judge  said,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded entirely  upon  the  decision  in  Turner's  case ;  and  that  the  foundation  failing, 
the  superstructure  could  not  stand. (a) 

The  learned  judge  then  referred  to  several  authorities, (6)  and  continued,  "  These 
cases  establish  the  principle,  that  unless  the  first  indictment  were  such  as  the  pri- 
soner might  have  been  convicted  upon  by  proof  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  second 
indictment,  an  acquittal  on  the  first  indictment  can  be  no  bar  to  the  second.  Now, 
to  apply  the  principle  to  the  present  case :  the  first  indictment  was  for  burglariously 

ing  goods,  will  not  be  supported  by  evidence  of  a  breaking  and  entering.  4c,  with  intent 
to  steal  them.  But  it  has  been  supposed  that  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering, 
4c.  with  intent  to  steal,  would  be  supported  by  evidence  of  breaking  and  entering,  4c, 
and  an  actual  stealing,  mmtc,  p.  44.  If  this  be  so,  the  report  of  the  judgment  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  Bailer,  as  here  given,  states  the  point  too  largely  :  as  it  seems  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  saving  that  evidence  of  a  breaking  and  entering,  and  a  felony  actually  committed,  will 
not  support  an  indictment  for  a  breaking  and  entering.  4c.  and  a  felonr  intended  to  be 
committed.  In  2  East  P.  C.  c  15.  a.  29.  p.  520,  the  learned  author  observes  upon  this 
case,  and  says.  *-0urrt.  whether  the  definition  of  the  crime  be  not  solely  resolvable  into 
the  breaking,  4c.  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony ;  of  which  the  actual  commission  is 
such  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  law  has  adopted  it,  and  admits  it  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  charge  of  the  intent  in  an  indictment.  And  therefore  an  indictment  charging 
the  breaking.  4c.  to  be  with  intent  to  steal,  is  said  to  be  supported  by  proof  of  actual 
stealing :  though  certainly  not  tic*  rwai.'' 

<»  Kel.  30.  (i)  Kel.  52. 

(at  Rex  r.  Jones,  Kel.  52.  The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  burglariously  breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling-house  of  Lord  Cornbury,  and  stealing  his  goods  therein  :  and,  being 
acquitted,  were  afterwards  indicted  for  the  same  burglary,  in  breaking  and  entering  Lord 
Cornbury 's  house,  and  stealing  the  goods  of  a  Mr.  Xunnesy ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  as 
they  had  been  before  acquitted,  they  could  not  be  indicted  again  for  the  same  burglary, 
bat  that  they  might  be  indicted  for  the  felony  in  stealing  the  goods  of  Mr.  Xunnesy,  pre- 
cisely as  had  before  been  done  in  Turner's  case. 

{b)  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  35,  a.  3 ;  FosU  361,  362  ;  Rex  r.  Pedlev.  1  Leach  242. 
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breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  Miss  Nevills,  and  stealing  the  goods  mentioned ; 
bat  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  broke  and  entered  the  house  with  intent  to  steal, 
for,  in  fact,  no  larceny  was  committed,  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  convicted 
on  that  indictment.  But  they  have  not  been  tried  for  burglariously  breaking  and 
entering  the  house  of  the  Miss  Nevills  .with  intent  to  steal;  which  is  the  charge  in 
the  present  indictment,  and  therefore  their  lives  have  never  been  in  jeopardy  for 
this  offence.  For  this  reason,  the  judges  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  plea  is  bad; 
that  there  must  be  judgment  for  the  prosecutor  upon  the  demurrer;  and  that  the 
prisoners  must  take  their  trials  on  the  present  indictment.'1  And  the  prisoners  were 
accordingly  tried  and  convicted. (c) 

In  the  preceding  case  the  property  in  the  goods  was  laid  differently  in  the  two 
indictments.  The  first,  upon  which  the  prisoners  had  been  acquitted,  stated  some 
of  the  goods  stolen  to  belong  to  M.  Nevill,  others  to  A.  Nevill,  and  others  to  S. 
Gibbs ;  and  the  second  indictment  stated  the  goods  intended  to  be  stolen  to  belong 
to  M.  and  A.  Nevill  only.  And  it  is  said  that  Buller,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  on  the  case,  observed,  that  the  property  in  the  goods  was  differently 
described  in  the  two  indictments,  and  said  that  this  might  afford  another  objection 
to  the  plea ;  but  that  he  had  not  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  circumstance, 
as  the  ca*e  did  not  require  \t.(d  )  And  the  ancient  doctrine,  that  a  person  indicted 
and  acquitted  for  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night,  and  there 
stealing  the  goods  of  one  person,  could  not  be  afterwards  indicted  for  the  same 
^breaking  and  entering,  and  stealing  the  goods  of  another  person,  appears  to  r«K 
have  been  overruled  in  this  case,  when  the  authorities  by  which  it  was  supposed  *- 
to  have  been  established  were  denied  to  be  law.(e)  It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that 
the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  4,  enacts  that  u  no  plea  setting  forth  any  attainder  shall 
be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  indictment,  unless  the  attainder  be  for  the  same  offence  as 
that  charged  in  the  indictment." 

In  a  latter  case,  the  doctrine  was  recognized  that  a  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  is  no 
bar,  unless  the  facts  charged  in  the  second  indictment  would  have  warranted  a  con- 
viction upon  the  first.1     So  that  if  the  offence  charged  in  the  second  indictment  is 

0  Rex  v.  Vandercomb,  2  Leacb  708  ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  29,  p.  519. 
rf)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  b.  29,  p.  519,  note  (b). 
(«)  Viz.  Turner**  case,  and  Jones's  case,  ante,  p.  53. 

1Robert8  v.  State,  14  Geo.  8;  State  v.  Birmingham,  Busbee  120;  State  v.  Casey,  Ibid. 
209;  State  v.  Small,  31  Mo.  197.  The  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  is  insufficient  whenever  the 
proof  shows  the  second  case  to  be  the  same  transaction  with  the  first,  although  the  offence 
ia  called  by  a  different  name  :  Holt  v.  State,  38  Geo.  187.  An  acquittal  on  an  indictment 
for  seduction  is  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  indictment  for  fornication  and  bastardy,  founded  on 
the  lame  act:  Dinkey  v.  Gomm.,  5  Harris  126.  When  the  gravamen  of  a  riot  is  an  assault 
wd  battery,  a  final  judgment  in  the  prosecution  for  the  assault  will  bar  &  prosecution  for 
the  riot:  Winingee  v.  State,  13  Ind.  540.  A  party  charged  with  an  assault  and  convicted 
cannot  afterwards  be  punished  for  the  battery  committed  at  the  same  time :  State  v. 
Chaffin,  2  Swan  493  An  acquittal  upon  an  indictment  for  the  larceny  of  an  article  is  a 
bu  to  an  indictment  for  the  larceny  of  another  article,  belonging  to  the  same  person, 
t*tai  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  intent :  Fisher  v.  Gomm.,  1  Bush  211 ;  Jackson 
*  8tate,  14  Ind.  327  ;  State  v.  Marphin.  37  Mo.  373.  A  defendant  indicted  for  a  higher 
|>ut  onlj  convicted  of  a  lower  offence  is  acquitted  of  the  higher,  and  cannot  be  again 
"dieted  therefor:  People  r.  Apgar,  35  Gal.  389;  State  v.  M'Gree,  39  Mo.  112;  State  v. 
Batman, 42  N.  H.  490 ;  Coram,  v.  Burke,  14  Gray  100  ;  Comm.  v.  Garland,  3  Met.  (Ky.)  478. 
Bat  in  an  indictment  for  burglary,  the  prisoner  was  charged  also  with  committing  rob- 
hwy  **  a  part  of  the  same  transaction,  was  convicted  and  sentenced.  He  was  afterwards 
tried  for  the  same  robbery,  as  a  separate  offence,  pleaded  autrefois  convict  and  was  dis- 
charged. He  was  again  brought  to  trial  on  his  bill  for  burglary,  pleaded  autrefois  acquit 
(°7  the  discharge  aforesaid),  held  that  the  plea  was  not  valid:  Copenhaven  v.  State,  15 
Geo.  264.  The  plea  of  former  acquittal  on  an  indictment  charging  that  the  defendant  did 
eert*iii  acts  with  intent  to  kill  A.  B.,  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  charging  the  doing  of  the 
"Besets  with  intent  to  kill  C.  D. :  People  v.  Warren,  1  Parker  G.  R.  338.  Acquittal  of 
^rder  by  shooting  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  for  same  killing  by  beating :  Gwedel  v. 
£*°ple,43  111.  226.  The  defendant,  with  three  others,  was  convicted  of  an  affray,  for 
heating  in  public  one  M.  During  the  affray  the  prosecutrix  went  up  to  protect  M.,  who 
***  her  son.  and  the  defendant  struck  her — held  that  the  conviction  for  the  affray  was  no 
htrtoan  indictment  for  this  assault  and  battery  :  State  v.  Parish,  8  Rich  322.  It  is  no 
h*rtoaa  indictment  for  riot  that  the  same  party  has  been  tried,  convicted,  and  fined  for 
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in  one  king's  reign,  and  the  first  indictment  was  confined  by  the  contra  pacem  to  the 
preceding  reign,  an  acquittal  upon  the  first  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the 
second.  To  an  indictment  for  keeping  a  gaming-house  in  the  time  of  Geo. 
4,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  at  a  sessions,  in  4  Geo.  4,  he  was  indicted,  for  that 
he,  on  the  18th  of  January,  57  Geo.  3,  and  on  divers  other  days  between  that  day 
and  the  taking  of  that  inquisition,  kept  a  gaming-house,  against  the  peace  of  our 
said  lord  the  king;  that  he  was  tried  and  acquitted,  and  that  the  offence  in  both 
indictments  was  the  same.  To  this  there  was  a  demurrer,  and  it  was  urged  that 
the  contra  pacem  in  the  first  indictment  tied  up  the  prosecutor  to  the  proof  of  ao 
offence  in  the  time  of  George  3 ;  for  George  3  being  the  only  king  named  in  that 
indictment,  "  our  said  lord  the  king,11  in  that  indictment,  must  have  referred  to 
him,  and  then  the  defendant  could  not  have  been  punished  on  that  indictment  for 
keeping  the  house  in  the  time  of  King  George  the  4th.  And  the  demurrer  was 
held  good.(/) 

Where  a  prisoner  has  been  acquitted  on  a  trial  for  rape,  he  may  nevertheless  be 
convicted  of  an  assault ;  for  on  the  former  trial  he  could  only  have  been  convicted 
of  rape  or  of  an  attempt  to  commit  it.(jfy) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  twenty-five  pounds  weight  of  copper  from 
his  masters,  and  acquitted  ;  he  was  afterwards  indicted  for  stealing  a  riddle  and  five 
shovels  from  his  masters ;  there  was  no  evidence  in  either  case  to  show  on  what  par- 
ticular day  or  month  either  the  copper,  riddle,  or  shovels  were  stolen ;  and,  on  a  case 
reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  acquittal  on  the  first  indictment  was  no  bar  to  the 
second  indictment(^) 

(/)  Rex  v.  Taylor,  3  B.  k  C.  502  (10  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(ff)  Reg.  v.  Dungey,  4  F.  k  F.  99.  (gg)  Reg.  v.  Knight,  L.  k  C.  378. 

an  assault  and  battery  arising  out  of  the  same  transaction:  Freeland  v.  People,  16  111. 
380.  A.  was  indicted  for  an  assault  and  battery  on  B.,  and  convicted.  B.  afterwards  died 
of  the  blows  then  inflicted — held  that  the  former  conviction  was  no  bar  to  an  indictment 
for  manslaughter  for  the  same  offence  :  Burns  v.  People,  1  Parker  C  R.  182.  An  acquittal 
of  burglary  with  intent  to  commit  larceny  is  no  bar  to  a  prosecution  for  the  larceny: 
State  v.  Warner,  14  Ind.  572.  Acquittal  of  larceny  is  no  bar  to  indictment  for  receiving: 
Foster  v.  State,  39  Ala.  229.  Acquittal  of  larceny  no  bar  to  indictment  for  false  pre- 
tences: Dommick  v.  State,  40  Ala.  680.  Nor  for  conspiracy  to  commit  it :  State  v.  Sias,  17 
N.  H.  558.  Acquittal  of  felony  no  bar  to  misdemeanor,  and  vice  versa:  People  v.  Saun- 
ders, 4  Parker  C.  R.  196.  A  party  may  be  subjected  to  a  double  punishment  for  the  same 
act  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States :  State  v.  Rankin,  4  Gold.  145. 
A  former  conviction  or  acquittal  is  no  defence  to  a  second  indictment  if  the  former  trial 
was  brought  about  by  the  procurement  of  the  defendant,  and  the  conviction  or  acquittal 
was  the  result  of  fraud  and  collusion  on  his  part:  State  v.  Green,  16  Iowa  239.  Guilty  on 
one  count  is  an  acquittal  on  the  others — on  new  trial  defendant  cannot  be  convicted  on 
any  of  them:  State  v.  Kattlemann,  35  Mo.  105.  The  plea  of  autrefois  convict  is  good, 
although  it  appear  that  after  verdict  at  the  former  trial  the  indictment  was  dismissed  and 
the  defendant  discharged  without  day :  State  v.  Elden,  41  Maine  165 ;  People  v.  Marsh,  6 
Gal.  543.  The  court  may  pass  upon  the  question  of  former  conviction  where  there  is  no 
question  as  to  identity  :  State  v.  Haynes,  36  Verm.  667.  Nol.  pros,  after  trial  against  the 
consent  of  the  prisoner  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  is  an  acquittal :  State  u  Conner,  5 
Cold.  311.  The  public  prosecutor  finding  himself  unprepared  with  proper  evidence  with- 
drew a  juror  by  leave  of  the  court  and  against  the  prisoner's  objection — held  that  he 
could  not  be  put  on  his  trial  again :  Klock  v.  People,  2  Parker  C.  R.  676.  On  an  indict- 
ment where  a  jury  can  convict  a  defendant  of  a  lesser  offence,  then  an  acquittal  for  the 
major  crime  is  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  indictment  for  the  minor  offence  :  State  v.  Standifer, 
5  Port.  523.  As  if  one  be  indicted  for  murder  and  acquitted,  he  could  not  be  again  in- 
dicted for  manslaughter.  So  where  one  is  indicted  on  a  charge  of  burglary  he  cannot  be 
tried  again  for  larceny.  The  same  individual,  however,  may  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  transaction,  commit  two  or  more  distinct  crimes,  and  an  acquittal  of  one  will  not  be 
a  bar  to  punishment  for  the  other;  thus,  to  an  indictment  for  an  assault  on  J.  L.  with 
intent  to  murder,  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  that  defendants  had  previously  been  ac- 
quitted on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  L.  L ;  the  transactions  inducing  the  indict- 
ment being  averred  to  have  been  identical :  Id.  To  entitle  the  prisoner  to  the  benefit  of 
the  plea  of  autrefois  acquit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  crime  charged  in  the  last  bill  of  indict- 
ment, be  precisely  the  same  with  that  charged  in  the  first,  and  also  that  the  first  indictment 
be  good  in  point  of  law  :  Hite  v.  State,  9  Yerg.  357.  Where  judgment  is  arrested  for  a 
defect  in  the  indictment  the  prisoner  is  not  entitled  to  his  discharge,  but  may  be  remanded 
for  trial  upon  a  new  indictment  for  the  same  offence :  State  ».  Holley,  1  Brev.  35. 
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It  seems  that  an  acquittal  of  an  offence  charged  as  a  larceny  cannot  he  pleaded 
in  bar  to  an  indictment  for  the  same  offence  charged  as  a  false  pretence,  for  the 
defendant  was  not  in  jeopardy  for  the  misdemeanor  on  the  trial  for  the  larceny,  and 
the  acquittal  of  the  larceny  may  have  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  offence  did 
not  amount  to  a  felony.(  <?) 

So  an  acquittal  for  murder  by  poison  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  indict- 
ment for  feloniously  administering  poison  with  intent  to  murder;  for,  although  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  empowers  the  jury  to  convict  of  an  attempt  to  commit 
a  murder  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  that  would  only  be  a  misde- 
meanor, and  a  totally  different  offence  from  the  statutory  felony  of  administering 
poison  with  intent  to  murder. (A) 

An  acquittal  on  a  coroner's  inquisition  for  murder  of  an  infant,  is  a  bar  to  an 
indictment  for  concealing  the  birth  of  the  same  child. (t) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  two  pair  of  boots,  the  property  of  Rowland   .-*-£ 
B.,  who  was  the  son  of  John  B ,  to  whom  the  boots*  really  belonged,  the   *• 
mistake  in  the  ownership  was  discovered,  and  an  acquittal  taken,  and  a  fresh  bill 
describing  the  boots  as  the  property  of  John  B.  having  been  found,  the  prisoner 
pleaded  autrefois  acquit  to  it;  and  on  the  trial  of  this  plea  Rowland  B.  proved  that 
the  boots  were  the  property  of  his  father,  and  that  he  had  worked  in  the  shop  till 
one  o'clock,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  in  charge  of  the  stall,  from  whence  the 
boots  were  stolen  while  he  was  in  charge,  his  father  returning  home ;  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  and  lived  with  and  worked  for  his  father,  who  supported  him,  but  paid 
nim  no  wages :  it  was  contended  that  Rowland  B.  was  a  bailee  of  the  goods,  and 
therefore  they  were   properly  described  as   his  property  in   the  first  indictment. 
2dly.  That  the  indictment  might  have  been  amended  uuder  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c. 
100,  s.  1,  and  therefore  the  prisoner  might  have  been  convicted  on  the  first  indict- 
ment.    But  these  points  were  overruled,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  goods  were 
the  property  of  John  B.,  and  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  first  indictment  as 
the  property  of  Rowland  B. ;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  son 
was  not  a  bailee,  but  a  servant,  and  that  the  goods  remained  all  the  time  in  the 
father's  possession ;  and  that  the  first  indictment  must  be  considered  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was,  and  not  in  that  in  which  it  might  have  been,  and  consequently  the 
prisoner  had  been  acquitted  upon  an  indictment,  upon  which  she  never  was  in  peril 
of  a  conviction. (J) 

If  a  prisoner  could  have  been  legally  convicted  upon  an  indictment  upon  any 
evidence  that  might  have  been  adduced,  his  acquittal  on  that  indictment  may  be 
successfully  pleaded  to  a  second  indictment,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  proper 
evidence  was  adduced  at  the  first  trial  or  not.  A  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  muse  only 
set  forth  the  record  of  one  acquittal ;  if  it  were  to  set  forth  two,  it  would  be  bad, 
for  duplicity,  but  it  seems  that  the  Court  would  take  care  that  the  prisoner  should 
toot  he  prejudiced  by  pleading  one  acquittal  instead  of  the  other.  To  an  indictment 
for  the  murder  of  a  child,  described  in  different  counts  as  Charles  William,  William, 
&C)  the  prisoner  pleaded  that  at  a  former  delivery  of  the  gaol  of  Newgate  he  had 
Men  indicted,  tried,  and  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Charles  William  Beadle,  and 
the  plea  averred  that  the  child  was  as  well  known  by  the  name  of  Charles  William 
Beadle  as  by  any  of  the  several  names  and  descriptions  of  Charles  William,  &c.,  as 
he  is  in  and  by  the  present  indictment  described :  and  this  averment  was  traversed 
ty  the  replication.  The  prisoner's  counsel  asked  if  they  might  add  to  this  plea, 
that  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  coroner's  inquisition,  in  which  the  deceased 
^m  described  as  Charles  William  Sheen.     Burro  ugh,  J.,  "If  the  prisoner,  by  his 

j»  Reg.  v.  Henderson,  2  M.  G.  C.  R.  192  ;  C.  &  M.  328  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.).  It  is  clear  that 
thii  would  have  been  the  case  before  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53,  because  on  a  trial  for 
larceny  there  could  not  be  a  conviction  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  and  that 
lection  did  not  alter  the  case  of  a  trial  for  larceny,  but  only  prevented  an  acquittal  of 
&1*  pretences  if  the  offence  turned  out  to  be  larceny. 

(A)  Reg.  t.  Connell,  6  Cox  C.  C.  178. 

W  Reg.  v.  Ryland,  Glouc.  Sum.  Ass.  1845,  Atcherley,  Serjeant,  after  consulting  Tindal, 
v.  *.,  MSS.,  O.  S.  G. 

U)  Reg.  v.  Green,  D.  *  B.  113. 
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plea,  insists  on  two  records,  bis  plea  would  be  double, (&)  but  if  in  tbe  course  of  tbe 
*571  case  ^  8na^  appear  that  be  ougbt  to  have  pleaded  his  acquittal  ou  the  inqui- 
J  sition,  I  will  take  care  that  he  *shall  not  be  prejudiced."  For  tbe  prisoner 
a  register  was  put  in,  in  which  the  baptism  of  the  deceased,  who  was  about  four 
months  old,  was  entered  " Charles  William,  the  son  of  Lydia  Beadle;"  a  witness 
proved  the  identity  of  tbe  child,  and  that  his  mother  was  an  unmarried  woman, 
named  Lydia  Beadle,  whom  the  prisoner  had  married  after  the  birth  of  the  deceased, 
and  stated  that  the  deceased  was  always  called  William  or  Billy,  but  that  she  should 
have  known  him  by  the  name  of  Charles  William  Beadle;  and  if  any  one  had  in- 
quired for  him  by  that  name  she  would  have  known  who  was  meant.  The  prison- 
er's father  stated  that  the  child's  name  was  Charles  William  Sheen,  but  that  he  had 
never  heard  him  called  so.  Burrough,  J.,  (in  summing  up)  "  The  question  on  this 
issue  is,  whether  the  deceased  was  as  well  known  by  the  name  of  Charles  William 
Beadle  as  by  any  of  the  names  and  descriptions  in  the  present  indictment;  and  I 
ought  to  say  that  if  the  prisoner  could  have  been  convicted  on  the  former  indict- 
ment, he  must  be  acquitted  now.  And  whether  at  the  former  trial  the  proper  evi- 
dence was  adduced  before  the  jury  or  not,  is  immaterial ;  for  if  by  any  possible  evi- 
dence that  could  have  been  produced,  he  could  have  been  convicted  on  that  indict- 
ment, he  is  now  entitled  to  be  acquitted.  The  first  evidence  we  have  is  the  register; 
and,  looking  at  that,  would  not  every  one  have  called  the  child  Charles  William 
Beadle?  And  it  is  proved  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  she  should  have  known 
him  by  that  name.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that  all  the  world  should  know  the 
child  by  that  name;  because  children  of  so  tender  an  age  are  hardly  known  at  all, 
and  are  generally  called  by  a  Christian  name  only.  If,  however,  you  should  think 
that  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  Charles  William  Sheen,  I  wish  you  would  inform 
me  of  it  by  your  verdict,  because  it  is  agreed,  that  as  that  is  the  name  in  the  coro- 
ner's inquisition,  the  prisoner  should  derive  the  same  advantage  from  the  course  he 
has  taken,  as  if  he  bad  pleaded  his  acquittal  on  that  inquisition.  My  Brother  Lit- 
tledale  suggests  to  me,  that  if  a  legacy  had  been  left  to  this  child  by  the  name  of 
Charles  William  Beadle,  he  would  have  taken  it  upon  this  evidence;  and  if  this 
evidence  of  the  child's  name  had  been  given  at  the  former  trial,  I  think  the  prisoner 
should  have  been  convicted.  The  case  of  Rex  v.  Clark(l)  has  been  cited,  but  in 
that  case  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  surname  of  the  deceased. 
If  you  think  that  in  the  present  case  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  either  Charles 
William  Beadle  or  Charles  William  Sheen,  or  if  you  think  that  he  was  known  at 
all  by  these  names,  you  ought  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  prisoner."(m) 

If  the  means  of  death  charged  in  two  indictments  be  such  as  would  be  supported 
by  the  same  evidence,  a  plea  to  the  one  that  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  other 
is  good.  Therefore,  to  an  indictment  for  murder,  by  giving  the  deceased  oil  of 
♦fifil  vitriol,  and  ^forcing  him  to  take  it  into  his  mouth  and  throat,  it  is  a  good 
-J  plea  that  the  prisoner  had  been  acquitted  on  an  indictment  for  giving  tbe 
deceased  poison,  that  is  oil  of  vitriol,  and  forcing  him  to  take,  drink,  and  swallow  it 
down.  (7*) 

To  an  indictment  against  one  prisoner  only  for  receiving  stolen  goods  a  plea  of 
autrefois  acquit,  upon  an  indictment  against  him  and  four  others,  on  which  one  was 
convicted  and  the  three  others  and  himself  acquitted,  is  good  upon  demurrer.     To 

(k)  Bat  see  Ash  ford  v.  Thornton,  1  B.  &  Aid.  423,  where  a  plea  by  the  defendant  con- 
tained an  averment  of  an  acquittal  both  on  an  indictment  for  murder  and  on  an  indict- 
ment for  a  rape,  as  well  as  an  allegation  of  an  alibi,  and  divers  other  facts  tending  to 
prove  the  defendant's  innocence.  See  also  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  23,  s.  128,  where  it  is  said 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  prisoner  may  plead  as  many  pleas  as  he  likes,  unless 
they  be  repugnant  to  each  other;  and  see  Ibid.  s.  137,  and  c.  34.     C.  S.  G. 

(I)  R.  k  R.  358,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  764. 

(*»)  Rex  v.  Sheen,  2  C.  &  P.  634  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Burrough  and  Littledale,  Js.  In  this 
case  the  counsel  for  the  Grown  replied  ore  tonus,  reading  the  replication  from  the  back  of 
his  brief,  and  the  prisoner's  counsel  joined  issue  ore  tenus;  the  court  awarded  a  venire 
returnable  inetanter,  and  the  sheriff  having  made  his  return  forthwith,  and  the  jury  having 
been  sworn,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  opened  his  case  in  support  of  the  plea,  and  called 
his  witnesses ;  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  afterwards  addressed  the  jury  and  called  wit- 
nesses, and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  replied. 

(n)  Rex  v.  Clarke,  1  B.  *  B.  473  (5  £.  C.  L.  R.). 
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an  indictment  against  the  prisoner  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  he  pleaded  that  at  a 
previous  assizes,  an  indictment  was  found  against  two  persons  for  stealing  the  said 
goods,  and  against  Whitehead,  the  prisoner,  and  two  others,  for  receiving  the  said 
goods,  and  that  the  two  principals  and  Whitehead  were  found  guilty,  hut  the  pri- 
soner and  the  other  receivers  acquitted ;  to  this  plea  there  was  a  demurrer,  and  after 
consideration  the  following  judgment,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Gaselee, 
was  delivered  at  the  next  assizes. (o)     "  The  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  is  grounded 
upon  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  common  law 'of  England,  that  no  one  ought  to  be 
brought  into  jeopardy  of  his  life  twice  for  the  same  offence.     A  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing is  to  be  found  upon  the  subject  in  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35,  and  Stark ie  on  Crim- 
inal Pleading,  p.  316,  and  many  other  books.     Upon  the  result  of  all  the  authori- 
ties the  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  could  have  been  convicted  on  the  former 
indictment,  for,  if  he  could,  he  must  be  acquitted  on  the  second ;  and  the  law  is  very 
correctly  stated  to  the  jury  by  Mr.  J.  Borrough,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Sheen.(m) 
It  is  argued  for  the  prosecution,  that  an  acquittal  of  a  joint  felony  is  not  a  bar  to 
an  indictment  for  a  several  felony.     However  that  might  be,  if  it  clearly  appeared 
upon  the  record  that  several  felonies  had  been  committed,  in  some  of  which  the 
prisoner  Dann  had  been  jointly,  and  in  another  separately  concerned,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  present  indictment  is  confined  to  any  offence  committed  by  the  pri- 
soner separately,  nor  is  it  so.     Upon  it  he  is  liable  to  be  convicted  of  an  offence  com- 
mitted, separately  or  jointly  with  any  other  person,  and  consequently  with  White- 
bead.     The  plea  alleges  that  the  charge  in  the  former  indictment  against  Whitehead 
and  the  prisoner  and  the  other  three,  is  the  same  offence  as  that  charged  in  the 
present  indictment,  and  this  is  admitted  by  the  demurrer.     The  argument  that  the 
prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  upon  the  former  indictment  is  not  true.     The  result 
of  that  indictment  shows  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  convict  all  the  parties  charged 
by  that  indictment     The  prisoner  might  have  been  convicted  either  with  White- 
bead,  or  without  him;  nay,  if  the  judge  had  called  upon  the  prosecutor  to  elect 
against  whom  he  would  proceed  (whether  he  did  so  or  not  the  learned  judge  was 
not  at  liberty  to  consider,  as  nothing  respecting  it  appears  upon  record),  and  he  had 
elected  to  proceed  against  the  prisoner,  he  might  have  been  convicted  alone,  which 
shows  he  had  been  in  jeopardy;  and  if  the  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  is  not  a  bar,  he 
may  now  be  convicted  of  the  very  offence  committed  jointly  with  Whitehead,  and 
of  which  Whitehead  has  been  convicted,     A  replication  that  the  charges  were  not 
the  *same  might  possibly,  upon  evidence,  have  placed  the  case  in  a  very  dif-  p^q 
ferent  point  of  view.     As  the  record  now  stands,  the  learned  judge  is  bouud   *• 
to  adjudge  the  plea  to  be  good,  and  that  the  prisoner  be  discharged."^) 

Where  a  defendant  had  been  acquitted  upon  an  indictment  for  perjury,  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  an  affidavit,  the  jurat  of  which  was  not  set  out,  and  he 
*as  again  indicted  for  perjury  committed  in  the  same  affidavit,  and  the  jurat  set 
oat,  it  was  held  that  a  plea  of  the  former  acquittal  was  good  ;  for  in  the  first  indict- 
ment the  offence  was  sufficiently  charged  without  setting  out  the  jurat. (<j) 

Where  an  insolvent  debtor  had  been  acquitted  upon  an  indictment  for  omitting 
certain  goods  out  of  his  schedule,  and  was  again  indicted  for  omitting  those  goods 
*ud  some  others  out  of  his  schedule ;  it  was  held  that  a  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  was 
°ot,  in  strictness,  a  good  defence  to  the  whole  of  the  second  indictment ;  the  prisoner 
might  have  fraudulently  omitted  out  of  his  schedule  the  goods  mentioned  in  the 
tat  indictment,  which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  first,  and  in  point  of  law  a  prose- 
cutor might  prefer  separate  indictments  for  each  such  omission ;  but  excepting 
under  very  particular  circumstances  such  a  course  ought  not  to  be  pursued.(r) 
Where  aprisonar  was  indicted  for  a  simple  burglary  in  the  house  of  a  person,  for 

(0)  The  case  was  postponed  in  order  to  consult  the  other  judges,  but  they  declined 
giving  any  opinion  on  it,  as  no  judgment  had  been  given,  and  the  case  might  come  before 
tone  of  them  upon  error. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Dann,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  424.     See  Rex  v.  Barnett,  post,  p.  329. 

(?)  Rex  r.  Emden,  9  East  437.     See  this  case,  post,  tit.  Perjury. 

{')  Rex  v.  Champneys,  2  M.  &  Rob.  2G ;  2  Lew.  52.  Patteson,  J.,  added,  "  If  the  case 
ffOtton,  I  shall  strongly  advise  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  unless  they  think  that  the 
foodg,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  forward,  were  omitted  out  of  the  schedule  under 
circumstances  essentially  different  from  the  others." 
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whose  murder  he  had  been  acquitted,  Parke,  B.,  said,  "  The  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment did  not  affect  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  as  there  was  not  an  allegation  that  the 
burglary  was  accompanied  by  violence,  and  that  if  he  had  been  indicted  for  burglary 
with  violence,  as  he  might  have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter,  or  even  assault  on 
the  indictment  for  murder,  on  which  he  had  been  acquitted  altogether,  in  his 
opinion  that  acquittal  would  have  been  an  answer  to  the  allegation  of  violence,  if  it 
had  been  inserted  in  the  present  indictment."^) 

The  acquittal  on  an  indictment  charging  the  prisoner  as  a  principal,  was  no  de- 
fence to  an  indictment  charging  him  as  accessory  before  the  fact.  Plant  was  in- 
dicted and  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  and  Birchenough  for  having  been 
present,  aiding  and  abetting  her  in  the  said  murder.  She  was  found  guilty,  he  was 
acquitted.  They  were  arraigned  on  a  second  indictment,  in  which  she  was  charged 
with  the  murder,  he  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  j  he  pleaded  autrefois  acquit,  re- 
ferring to  his  acquittal  on  the  former  indictment.  The  prosecutor  demurred,  and, 
upon  argument,  Lord  Den  man,  C.  J.,  thought  the  plea  bad,  and  directed  the  pri- 
soner to  plead  to  the  indictment,  which  he  did,  and  was  found  guilty ;  and  upon  a 
case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  plea  of  autrefois 
acquit  was  properly  overruled. (J) 

*fi01  *  Where  several  chattels  are  stolen  at  the  same  time,  and  a  prisoner  has 
J  been  acquitted  of  stealing  one  of  them,  this  acquittal  is  no  bar  to  an  indict- 
ment for  stealing  another  of  them;  for  "it  hath  happened  that  a  man  acquitted  for 
stealing  the  horse  hath  yet  been  arraigned  and  convicted  for  stealing  the  saddle, 
though  both  were  done  at  the  same  time."(u)  Where  therefore  a  prisoner  was 
acquitted  of  uttering  a  forged  note,  it  was  held  that  he  might  be  afterwards  tried 
for  uttering  another  forged  note  at  the  same  time  when  he  had  uttered  the  former 
one.(v)  So  where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  one  pig,  it  was  held 
that  he  might  be  tried  for  stealing  another  pig  at  the  same  time  and  place. (ir) 

Wherever  the  indictment  whereon  a  man  is  acquitted  is  so  far  erroneous  ("either 
for  want  of  substance  in  setting  out  the  crime,  or  the  authority  in  the  Court  before 
which  it  was  takeu,  as  where  a  sessions  were  held  on  a  day,  to  which  they  had  not 
been  adjourncd),(x)  that  no  good  judgment  could  have  been  given  upon  it  against 
the  prisoner,  the  acquittal  is  no  bar  to  a  subsequent  indictment,  because  in  judgment 
of  law  the  prisoner  was  never  in  danger  of  his  life  upon  it:  for  the  law  will  pre- 
sume, primd  facie,  that  the  judge  would  not  have  given  a  judgment,  which  would 
have  been  liable  to  be  reversed. (y)  But  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  indictment,  but 
only  in  the  process,  it  seems  agreed  that  the  acquittal  will  be  a  good  bar  to  a  subse- 
quent prosecution,  the  best  reason  whereof  seems  to  be,  that  such  error  is  salved  by 
appearance. (z)  And  if  one  upon  an  insufficient  indictment  for  felony  has  judgment, 
this  judgment  is  a  bar  to  a  new  indictment  unless  it  be  reversed  on  error. (a)     If 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Gould,  9  C.  &  P.  364  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Tindal,  C.  J.,  and  Parke,  B. 

(t)  Rex  v.  Birchenough,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  477 ;  7  C.  k  P.  575  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.).  This  case 
overruled  1  Hale  626 ;  2  Hale  224  ;  Foster  361  ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35,  8.  11 ;  Kely.  25.  But 
as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  now  be  tried  as  a  principal,  it  seems  clear  that  an 
acquittal  on  an  indictment  charging  a  prisoner  as  principal  would  be  a  good  bar  to  an 
indictment  as  accessory  before  the  fact.     See  Vol.  1,  pp.  67,  75. 

(u)  1  Hale  246. 

(v)  Anonymous,  Wood,  B.,  cited  C.  k  M.  611  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(u>)  Reg.  v.  Brettel,  MSS.,  G.  S.  G. ;  C.  k  M.  609  (41  E.  G.  L.  L.),  Cress  well,  J. ;  but,  as 
the  prisoner  was  undergoing  bis  sentence  for  the  stealing  of  the  other  pig,  Cresswell,  J., 
thought  the  second  indictment  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  course  was  adopted.  These 
authorities  show  that  Erie,  J.,  fell  into  an  error  when  he  said,  in  Reg.  v.  Bond,  1  Den.  G. 
G.  517,  "I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  a  plea  of  autrefois  convict,  to  allege  the  identity  of 
the  specific  chattel  charged  to  be  taken.  Suppose  the  first  charge  to  be  taking  a  coat; 
the  second  to  be  taking  a  pocket-book;  autrefois  convict  pleaded;  parol  evidence  showing 
that  the  pocket-book  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat ;  I  think  that  would  support  the  plea; 
because  it  would  show  a  previous  conviction  for  the  same  act  of  taking." 

(z)  Rex  v.  Bowman,  6  C.  k  P.  337  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(y)  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  35,  8.  8 ;  Rex  v.  Turner,  R.  k  M.  G.  G.  R.  239 ;  Vaux's  case,  4 
Rep.  44. 

(z)  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ibid. 

(a)  Vaux's  case,  4  Rep.  44 ;  2  Hale  P.  G.  248 ;  and  see  Reg.  v.  Haughton.  1  E.  k  B.  501 
(72  E.  C.  L  R.). 
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also  a  man  be  convicted  either  by  verdict  or  by  confession  on  an  insufficient  indict- 
ment* and  no  judgment  given  thereon,  he  may  be  again  indicted.^)1 

Where  two  indictments  for  rape  were  precisely  in  the  same  words,  and  there  had 

been  an  acquittal  upon  one,  and  that  acquittal  was  pleaded  to  the  second ;  the  first 

indictment  was  put  in,  and  it  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  that  it  was 

evidence  that  the  offence  charged  in  the  second  was  the  same  as  that  charged  in  the 

first;  but  it  was  answered,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  it  was  no  evidence  at  all, 

for  if  the  same  prisoners  had  committed  several  rapes  on  the  same  woman  on  the 

same  day  (which  was  the  fact  here)  each  indictment  would  be  in  the  same  terms. 

So  if  a  *man  stole  twenty  sheep  from  the  same  person  at  different  times  on   r*fil 

the  same  day,  or  wounded  the  same  person  several  times  on  the  same  day,  each   *~ 

indictment  would  be  in  the  same  words;  and  of  this  opinion  was  the   learned 

judge,(o)  and  this  opinion  has  been  since  confirmed  by  very  high  authority.(cQ    In 

the  same  case  the  commitment  of  the  prisoners  for  a  rape  upon  the  prosecutrix  was 

tendered  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  objected  to  on  the  ground 

that  it  had  no  bearing  on  the  issue,  as  a  commitment  might  be  for  one  crime,  and 

any  number  of  indictments  might  afterwards  be  preferred  for  different  crimes,  and 

the  learned  judge  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  admissible. (e) 

(b)  Vaui's  case,  4  Rep.  44. 

(0  Rex  v.  Parry,  7  C.  &  P.  836  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  9,  8.  c,  Bolland  B.,  but 

be  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  reserving  the  point,  which,  however,  was  not  decided  by  the 

judges;  see  Reg.  t>.  Martin,  8  Ad.  k  Ell.  483  (35  E.  G.  L.  R.). 
[d)  Per  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Reg.  v.  Martin,  8  Ad.  &  Ell.  482  (35  E.  G.  L.  R.). 
(<)  Rex  v.  Parry,  supra,  note  (c).     The  commitment  was,  however,  received  subject  to 

the  opinion  of  the  judges.     The  jury  found  that  the  offences  were  the  same,  notwith- 
standing the  learned  judge  told  them  that  he  thought  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
they  were  so ;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  they  could  not  direct  the 
verdict  to  be  set  aside,  but  they  did  not  decide  any  other  point.     A  plea  of  autrefois  acquit 
may  be  pleaded  ore  tenus :  Rex  v.  Bowman,  6  C.  &  P.  337  (25  E  G.  L.  R.) ;  Rex  o.  Champ- 
neys,  ante,  p.  59 ;  Rex  r.  Googan,  1  Leach  448 :  which  means  that  the  prisoner  may  state 
the  plea,  but  he  must  do  so  in  the  proper  form,  the  difference  being  that  it  may  either  be 
pot  upon  parchment  by  the  prisoner,  or  he  may  dictate  it  ore  tenus,  and  it  may  be  taken 
down  bj  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  and  put  upon  parchment  by  him  :  per  Patteson,  J.,  Rex  v. 
Bowman,  supra.     The  Gourt  will  not  reject  an  informal  plea  of  autrefois  acquit,  pleaded  by 
*  prisoner,  but  will  assign  counsel  to  put  it  into  a  formal  shape :  2  Hale  241,  and  postpone 
the  trial  to  give  time  for  its  preparation  :  Rex  v.  Ghamberlain,  6  U.  &  P.  93  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.), 
tod  if  the  record  of  the  previous  acquittal  is  not  made  up,  the  Gourt  will  postpone  the 
tail  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  apply  tor  a  mandamus  to  make  up  the  record :  Rex  v.  Bow- 
bid,  6  C.  i  P.  101  (25  E.G.  L.  R.) ;   which  mandamus  the  Queen's  Bench  will  grant, 
although  it  be  the  record  of  a  sessions  improperly  held  ;  for  the  prisoner  has  a  right  to 

1  Black  o.  State.  36  Geo.  447  ;  Walton  v.  State.  3  Sneed  687  ;  State  v.  Williams.  5  Md. 
82. 

The  plea  autrefois  acquit  is  good,  if  the  defendant  has  been  before  tried  for  the  same 
offence  on  an  indictment  on  which  he  might  have  been  lawfully  convicted  and  sentenced: 
Heckerr.  Comm.,  2  Casey  513. 

If  a  prisoner  demur  to  an  indictment  and  the  indictment  thereupon  be  quashed  and  the 
prisoner  be  set  at  liberty,  he  may  be  again  arrested  and  held  to  answer  on  a  new  indict- 
ment for  the  same  offence :  Cochran  v.  State,  6  Md.  400  ;  Pritchett  v.  State,  2  Sneed  285. 

A  defendant  who  has  had  an  indictment  quashed  on  motion  cannot  be  heard  to  assert 
io  bar  to  a  new  indictment  that  the  first  one  was  good  so  that  he  was  in  jeopardy  there- 
under: Joy  v.  State,  14  Ind.  139. 

That  the  prior  conviction  or  acquittal  must  be  lawful :  see  Kohlheimer  v.  State,  39 
Xiu.  548;  Mouat  v.  Comm.,  2  Duvall  93  ;  State  v.  Salge,  2  Nev.  321 ;  State  t>.  Walters,  16 
I*.  Ann.  400. 

If  a  prisoner  put  on  trial  for  felony,  is  not  present  when  the  verdict  is  returned  nor  when 
judgment  is  rendered,  the  judgment  is  void  and  may  be  vacated  :  and  it  cannot  be  pleaded 
IB  defence  on  a  subsequent  trial :  -Andrews  v.  State,  2  Sneed  550;  but  a  prisoner  against 
whom  a  wrong  judgment  was  pronounced  upon  a  regular  trial  and  conviction,  cannot  be 
Ejected  to  another  trial :  Shepherd  v.  People,  25  M.  Y.  406 ;  Ilartung  v.  People,  26  N.  Y. 
l6<;  28  Ibid.  400;  Rateby  v.  People,  29  Ibid.  124.  But  see  contra,  Turner  v.  State,  40 
Al*.  21 ;  Jeffries  v.  State,  Ibid.  381.  Where  an  information  fails  through  a  variance,  a 
T*rdiet  of  acquittal  will  not  prevent  a  subsequent  information  :  State  v.  Stebbins,  29  Gonn. 
{63.  An  indictment  for  a  second  offence  must  contain  sufficient  to  show  that  the  court, 
j*fore  which  the  conviction  for  the  first  offence  took  place,  had  jurisdiction  therein: 
p*ple  v.  Cook,  2  Parker  C.  R.  12. 
voi.  n.— 4 
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*62]       *Where,  upon  an  indictment  for  a  burglary  and  stealing  goods,  the  prose- 
hare  the  record  of  the  proceedings  correctly  made  up  to  make  what  use  of  it  he  can :  Rex 
9.  Justices  of  Middlesex,  5  B.  *  Ad.  11 13  (27  E.  C.  L.  R.).    The  prisoner  is  not  entitled  as 
of  right  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  in  order  to  draw  up  his  plea,  but  the  Court  will  order 
the  indictment  to  be  read  over  slowly  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken  down :  Hex  r.  Parry, 
supra;  but  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  may  give  a  copy  of  the  indictment  to  save  time :  Ibid. 
If  a  prisoner  has  pleaded  "  not  guilty  "  to  two  indictments,  and  is  tried  and  acquitted  on 
one,  the  Court  may  grant  the  prisoner  leave  to  withdraw  bis  plea  of  "  not  guilty  "  on  the 
other,  and  plead  autrefois  acquit :  Ibid.    But  perhaps  such  leave  might  not  be  necessary,  as 
it  is  conceived  that  a  plea  would  be  good,  alleging  that  after  the  pleading  "  not  guilty  " 
the  defendant  bad  been  acquitted.     See  Rex  r.  Taylor,  3  B.  k  C.  612  (10  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and 
the  precedent  of  the  plea  in  that  case :  4  Ch.  Cr.  L.  567.    It  was  once  held  that  tbe  prisoner 
must  plead  "  not  guilty"  to  the  felony  at  the  same  time  as  he  pleaded  autrefois  acquit:  Rex 
v.  Yandercomb,  1  Leach  712,  note  (a),  and  see  Rex  r.  Welsh.  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  175,  but  in 
subsequent  cases  the  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  has  been  pleaded  alone :  Rex  r.  Sheen,  ante, 
p.  57  ;  Rex  r.  Parry,  supra;  Rex  r.  Birchenough.  ante,  p.  59;  Rex  r.  Welch,  Carr.  Supp. 
56,  and  see  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  23,  s.  128:  and  the  prisoner  may  afterwards  plead  "not 
guilty  "  to  the  felony  if  the  jury  find  the  plea  against  him.  or  it  be  held  bad  upon  de- 
murrer: Rex  v.  Birchenough.  supra,  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  23.  s.  128.     In  misdemeanors  autre- 
fois  acquit  alone  can  be  pleaded,  as  if  the  judgment  be  against  the  defendant  it  is  final: 
Rex  r.  Taylor,  3  B.  k  C.  5C2  (10  E.  C.  L.  R.j.     The  plea  must  formerly  have  set  out  the 
former  indictment  in  order  that  it  might  appear  to  the  Court  that  it  was  valid  on  tbe  face 
of  it:  Rex  r.  Wilder,  1  M.  k  S.  182.     It  must  also  have  averred  that  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted  by  verdict,  and  that  he  had  judgment  quod  eat  inde  sine  die:  Ibid.,  and  it  must 
have  concluded  with  a  voucher  of  the  record  :  Ibid. ;  it  must  have  also  averred  the  identity 
of  the  offences  charged  in  the  two  indictments,  and  if  the  name  of  a  person  were  different 
in  the  two  indictments,  it  must  have  averred  that  tbe  person  was  as  well  known  by  the 
one  name  as  the  other:  Rex  r.  Sheen,  supra,  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35,  s.  3;  Reg.  r.  Austin,  2 
Cox  C.  C.  59;  Rex  r.  Hedgcock,  4  Ch.  Cr.  Law  530,  Kingston  Ass.  1825.     For  precedents 
of  such  pleas,  see  4  Ch.  Cr.  L.  528,  et  seq  ;  Rex  v.  Sheen,  supra;  Rex  r.  Dann,  supra;  Rex 
v.  Clarke,  supra.     The  Crown  might  either  traverse  or  demur  to  the  plea,  and  this  might 
be  done  ore  tenus:  Rex  r.  Sheen,  supra;  Rex  r.  Parry,  supra.     See  4  Ch.  Cr.  L.  529,  530, 
532,  precedents  of  demurrers  and  joinders  in  demurrers  to  such  pleas.    See  a  plea  of 
autrefois  acquit,  pleaded  puis  darrein  continuance:  4  Ch.  Cr.  L.  567.    But  now  by  the  14  k  15 
Vict.  c.  100,  s.  28,  •'  in  any  plea  of  autrefois  convict  or  autrefois  acquit  it  shall  be  sufficient 
for  any  defendant  to  state  that  be  has  been  lawfully  convicted  or  acquitted  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  said  offence  charged  in  the  indictment."     As  to  the  forms  of  pleas  under 
this  section,  see  Greaves'  Campb.  Acts,  p.  88      It  should  seem  that  the  Crown  can  only 
traverse  a  plea  pleaded  under  this  section.     The  jury  to  try  an  issue  raised  on  a  plea  of 
autrefois  acquit,  may  be  either  the  jury  already  in  the  box :  Rex  r.  Parry,  supra,  or  a  venire 
returnable  instanter  may  be  awarded  to  the  sheriff:  Rex  r.  Sheen,  supra;  Rex  v.  Scott,  1 
Leach  401.    Where  the  prisoner  pleads  autrefois  acquit  and  ••  not  guilty  "  at  the  same  time, 
the  jury  cannot  be  charged  to  try  both  the  issues  at  the  same  time ;  but  must  first  be 
charged  with  the  issue  on  autrefois  acquit  and  if  that  be  found  against  the  prisoner,  then, 
with  the  issue  on  4*  not  guilty  :*'  Rex  r.  Roche,  1  Leach  134.    Where  any  allegation  in  the 
pleas  was  traversed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  prisoner  began,  as  the  affirmative  lay 
upon  him :  Rex  r.  Sheen,  supra :  Rex  r.  Parry,  7  C.  k  P.  836  (32  EC.  L.  R.).     And  where 
a  plea  is  pleaded  under  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  28,  it  is  clear  the  prisoner  must  begin. 
In  order  to  prove  the  former  acquittal,  if  it  took  place  at  a  previous  assizes,  or  in  a  dif- 
ferent Court,  the  prisoner  must  have  produced  the  record  regularly  drawn  up :  Rex  v. 
Bowman,  6  C.  k  P.  101,  337  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  but  if  it  took  place  at  the  same  assizes,  the 
original  indictment,  with  the  notes  of  the  clerk  of  assize  upon  it,  are  sufficient  evidence  ; 
Rex  r.  Home  Tooke,  25  St.  Tr   545;  Rex  r.  Parry,  supra.     But  now  by  the  14  &  15  VicU 
c.  99,  8.  13,  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  indictment,  trial,  conviction,  and  judgment  or 
acquittal,  omitting  the  formal  parts,  is  sufficient  evidence,  if  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  or  other  officer  having  custody  of  tbe  records.     In  felony,  if  the  plea  be  decided  im 
favor  of  the  prisoner,  the  judgment  is  quod  eat  inde  sine  die:  2  Hale  391 ;  Rex  v.  Dann, 
supra.     If  the  plea  be  decided  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  has  pleaded  "  not  guilty  "  at 
the  same  time  with  it,  the  trial  on  the  merits  immediately  proceeds :  Rex  r.  Vandercomb, 
supra.     If  autrefois  acquit  has  been  pleaded  without  '•  not  guilty,"  and  the  plea  is  deter- 
mined against  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  then  pleads  to  the  felony,  and  the  trial  proceed* 
in  the  ordinary  course :  Rex  r.  Birchenough,  ante,  p.  59 ;  Rex  r.  Coogan,  1  Leach  448. 
The  general  rule,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  the  acquittal  pleaded  must  have  been  for  the 
same  felony,  and  it  is  clear  that  an  acquittal  of  one  felony  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  for 
another  in  substance  different,  whether  committed  at  the  same  time  or  not  as  that  of 
which  the  prisoner  was  acquitted ;  and  therefore  if  a  man  commit  a  burglary,  and  steal 
the  goods  of  A.  and  B.,  and  be  indicted  for  the  burglary  and  stealing  the  goods  of  A.,  and 
be  acquitted,  he  cannot  plead  such  as  acquittal  to  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  good* 
of  B. :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35,  s.  5,  or  to  an  indictment  for  burglary  with  intent  to  steal  the 
goods  of  A. :  Rex  v.  Vandercomb,  supra ;  or  it  should  seem  to  an  indictment  for  burglar/ 
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cutor  failed  to  prove  any  nocturnal  breaking,  or  any  *larceny,  subsequent  to   r**o 
the  time  when  the  prisoners  entered  the  house,  which  must  have  been  after   ■- 

and  stealing  the  goods  of  B. :  Ibid.     An  acquittal  of  a  man  as  accessory  before  or  after  is 
no  bar  to  an  indictment  against  him  as  a  principal :  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35,  s.  12;  nor  is  an 
acquittal  as  principal  any  bar  to  an  indictment  as  accessory  after:  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  35.  8. 
11  ;  2  Hale  244.     An  acquittal  as  a  principal  was  formerly  no  bar  to  an  indictment  as 
accessory  before  the  fact:  Rex  v.  Birchienough,  supra;  but  such  an  acquittal  would  be  a 
bar  since  the  11  k  12  Vict.  c.  46,  and  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94,  8.  1,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  67.     It  is 
Baid  to  have  been  held  that  an  acquittal  of  a  man  as  accessory  to  one  principal  will  not 
save  him  from  beiug  arraigned  as  accessory  to  another  in  the  same  fact:  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  35,  s.  13.    But  it  is  presumed  this  would  only  apply  where  the  acquittal  of  the  principal 
necessarily  caused  the  acquittal  of  the  accessory,  see  Rex  v.  Wool  ford,  1  M.  k  Rob.  384, 
post,  and  not  where  the  accessory  might  be  convicted  on  a  count  for  a  substantive  felony, 
although  the  principal  were  acquitted.     See  Reg.  v.  Pulham,  9  C.  k  P.  280  (38  E.  G.  L. 
R.).     We  have  seen  that  an  acquittal  upon  a  charge  of  jointly  receiving  with  others  is  a 
good  bar  to  an  indictment  against  one  of  the  prisoners  alone :  Rex  v.  Dann,  supra.     It  is 
said  to  be  a  general  rule  that  a  bar  in  action  of  an  inferior  nature  will  not  bar  another  of 
a  superior  nature :  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  35,  s.  5.     Therefore  an  acquittal  of  a  misdemeanor 
would  not  be  a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  a  felony,  or  vice  versfi,  an  acquittal  of  a  felony  be 
a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor.     But  see  now  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  12, 
as  to  an  acquittal  of  a  misdemeanor.     Yet  it  seems  that  an  acquittal  on  an  indictment  for 
murder  was  a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  petit  treason,  because  both  offences  were  in  sub- 
stance the  same :  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  35,  s.  5 ;  2  Hale  246.     So  an  acquittal  of  murder  is  a 
good  bar  to  an  indictment  for  manslaughter:  2  Hale  246;  and  so  an  acquittal  of  man- 
slaughter is  a  good  bar  to  an  indictment  for  murder,  for  the  offences  only  differ  in  degree, 
and  the  fact  is  the  same :  2  Hale  246,  Holcroft's  case,  4  Rep.  46  b.     Where  a  prisoner  is 
indicted  for  a  compound  offence,  as  burglary,  robbery,  murder,  &c,  and  altogether  ac- 
quitted, it  should  seem  that  such  acquittal  is  a  good  bar  to  every  felony  included  in  such 
compound  offence,  of  which  he  might  have  been  convicted  on  the  trial  of  such  compound 
offence  ;  thus  an  acquittal  on  a  burglary  charging  a  stealing  of  goods  would  be  a  good 
btr  to  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  same  goods,  for  on  the  indictment  for  burglary  he 
might  have  been  acquitted  o/  the  burglary  and   convicted  of  the   larceny  only;   and 
although  it  is  said,  2  Hale  2%,  that  if  a  man  be  "  indicted  for  burglary  and  acquitted, 
yet  he  may  be  indicted  for  the  larceny,  for  they  are  several  offences,  though  committed  at 
the  same  time ;"  yet  this  must  be  intended  of  an  indictment  for  burglary,  with  intent  to 
steal  the  goods,  as  is  evident  from  the  words  which  follow,  "  and  burglary  may  be  where 
tbere  is  no  larceny,  and  larceny  may  be  where  there  is  no  burglary  "     And  so  long  as  a 
party  indicted  for  a  felony,  including  an  assault,  might  be  convicted  on  such  an  indict- 
ment of  an  assault  under  the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  8.  11,  an  acquittal  on  such  an  indictment  was  held  a 
good  bar  to  an  indictment  for  the  same  assault:  Reg.  v.  Gould,  9  C.k  P.  364  (38  E.  G.  L.  R.); 
Reg.v.  Bird,  2  Den.  G.  G.  94.     So,  whilst  the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  was  in  force,  an  acquittal  or 
coQfiction  of  a  common  assault  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31, 
'•27,  was  held  to  be  a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  feloniously  wounding  with  intent  to  maim, 
fc.,  in  the  same  transaction  :  Reg.  v.  Walker,  2  M.  k  Rob.  446,  Goltman,  J.    Where  on  an 
indictment  for  a  rape,  the  evidence  failed  to  support  that  offence,  Pollock,  G.  B.,  directed 
*n  acquittal,  though  under  the  1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  11,  there  might  have  been  a  conviction  of 
»n  aisaolt ;  and  said  that  this  acquittal  would  not  support  a  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  to  an 
indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape  :  Reg.  v.  Gisson,  2  C.  k  K.  781  (61 
E-  C.  L.  R.).     And  on  an  indictment  for  feloniously  stabbing  with  intent  to  do  grievous 
bodily  harm,  the  evidence  to  prove  the  felony  being  insufficient,  and  it  appearing  to  be  a 
mere  question  of  assault,  Pollock,  G.  B.,  directed  an  acquittal,  and  said,  "  it  had  better  be 
inquired  of  in  another  tribunal :"  Reg.  v.  Goadby,  2  G.  k  K.  782,  note  (a).     This  and  the 
preceding  case  seem  very  questionable.     Generally  speaking,  an  acquittal  in  one  county 
tan  only  be  pleaded  in  the  same  county,  because  all  indictments  are  local,  and  if  the  first 
verelaid  in  an  improper  county,  the  defendant  could  not  be  fonnd  guilty  upon  it :  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  35,  8.  3 ;  2  Hale  245 ;  and  if  the  first  indictment  were  laid  in  the  proper  county 
the  second  must  be  an  improper  one,  and  therefore  the  defendant,  not  being  liable  to  be 
found  guilty  upon  it,  is  not  put  to  plead  autrefois  acquit:  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  35,  s.  3.     But 
tbere  teem  to  be  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.    Thus,  where  a  man  steals  goods  in  one 
tOQQtj,  and  carries  them  into  another,  as  he  may  be  indicted  in  either,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  he  should  plead  the  acquittal  in  one  county  in  bar  to  a  subsequent  indict- 
ment in  the  other  county  :  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  35,  s.  4 :  but  this  point  does  not  seem  settled  ; 
and  Lord  Hale,  2  P.  G.  245,  says,  it  seems  that  an  acquittal  in  the  county  into  which  the 
l°ods  are  carried  is  no  bar,  because  it  may  be  the  goods  were  never  brought  into  that 
cotnty,  and  80  the  felony  may  not  have  been  in  question  ;  but  this  reason  rather  tends  to 
•bow  that  an  acquittal  in  the  county  where  the  goods  were  stolen  would  be  a  bar  to  an 
indictment  in  the  county  into  which  they  were  carried,  for  in  such  case  the  felony  must 
**▼•  been  in  question.     If  A.  rob  B.  in  the  county  of  G.,  and  carry  the  goods  into  D., 
tboogb  he  cannot  be  indicted  of  robbery  in  D  ,  yet  he  may  of  larceny,  and  if  acquitted, 
^1  acquittal  of  larceny  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  for  robbery  in  G.,  because  it  is  another 
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♦fill  ^ree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  *day  on  which  the  offence  was  charged  to 
J  have  been  committed  ;  it  was  proposed  to  give  evidence  of  a  larceny  by  the 
prisoners,  of  some  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  though  committed 
before  three  o'clock  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  charged  to  have  entered  the 
house ;  but  the  Court  refused  to  receive  the  evidence.  They  said,  that  the  charge 
contained  in  the  indictment  of  burglariously  breaking  and  entering  the  house,  and 
stealing  the  goods,  might  unquestionably  be  modified,  by  showing  that  the  prisoners 
stole  the  goods  without  breaking  open  the  house ;  but  that  the  charge  proposed  to 
be  introduced  went  to  connect  the  prisoners  with  an  antecedent  felony  committed 

offence :  2  Hale  245.  So  if  A.  commit  a  burglary  in  the  county  of  BM  and  carry  the  goods 
into  C,  if  hft  be  acquitted  of  larceny  in  C.  he  may  be  indicted  for  the  burglary  in  B.:  Ibid. 
Where  an  acquittal  pleaded  in  a  foreign  county  has  been  allowed,  as  in  41  Ass.  9,  it  must 
be  intended  of  an  indictment  removed  out  of  that  county  where  the  prisoner  was  first  in- 
dicted :  2  Hale  245.  The  correct  rule  appears  to  be  that  an  acquittal  in  any  court  what- 
soever, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  is  a  good  bar  to  any  subsequent  prosecution 
for  the  same  crime:  2  Hawk.  c.  35,  8.  10.  And  therefore  an  acquittal  for  murder  at  a 
grand  session  in  Wales  may  be  pleaded  to  an  indictment  for  the  same  murder  in  England : 
Ibid.  So  an  acquittal  of  murder  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  a  foreign 
country  is  a  good  bar  to  an  indictment  for  the  same  murder  in  this  country  :  Rex  v.  Roche, 
1  Leach  134;  Rex  v.  Hutchinson,  3  Keb.  785,  cited  in  Beak  v.  Thyrwhit,  3  Mod.  194;  1 
Show.  6.  And  it  should  seem  that  in  all  those  cases  where  offences  are  made  triable  in 
two  or  more  counties,  as  each  county  has  jurisdiction,  an  acquittal  in  one  would  be  a 
good  bar  to  an  indictment  in  the  other  county.  The  acquittal,  in  order  to  be  a  bar,  must 
be  by  verdict  on  a  trial :  2  Hale  246 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  35,  s.  6.  A  discharge,  therefore, 
by  the  jury  on  a  coroner's  inquest  is  no  bar:  2  Hale  246.  But  an  acquittal  through  the 
misdirection  of  a  judge  is  a  good  bar:  Ibid.  So  if  a  court  upon  a  special  verdict  errone- 
ously adjudge  it  to  be  no  felony,  as  long  as  this  judgment  is  unreversed,  the  prisoner  may 
plead  it  in  bar  to  another  indictment:  Ibid. ;  but  if  the  judgment  be  reversed  the  party 
may  be  indicted  de  novo:  Ibid. ;  Reg.  v.  Drury,  3  C.  &  K.  193,  for  a  judgment  reversed  is 
the  same  as  no  judgment.  Great  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether,  if  a  jury,  after 
the  commencement  of  a  trial,  were  improperly  discharged,  this  would-be  a  bar  to  another 
trial.  In  Conway  v.  Reg.,  1  Cox  C.  C.  210,  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  murder,  and 
the  jury,  after  having  been  locked  up  for  many  hours  without  being  able  to  agree,  were 
discharged  by  the  judge,  and  a  similar  proceeding  took  place  at  a  subsequent  assizes,  and 
they  were  afterwards  again  put  on  their  trial,  and  then  pleaded  the  two  discharges  of  the 
juries,  and  alleged  that  they  were  made  without  any  legal  cause  whatever.  On  the  part 
of  the  Crown  the  replication  stated  the  trials,  the  charging  of  the  juries,  and  that  they 
could  not  agree  after  having  been  locked  up  for  many  hours,  and  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  reasonable  time  for  the  jurors  considering  their  verdict,  and  that  the  Court  dis- 
charged them  without  any  objection  by  the  prisoners  or  the  Crown  ;  and  on  demurrer  to 
these  replications  the  demurrers  were  overruled,  and  the  prisoners  convicted  ;  but  on  error 
three  judges  held  that  the  juries  had  been  improperly  discharged,  and  therefore  reversed 
the  judgment  against  the  prisoners ;  but  Crompton,  J.,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  held 
that  a  discretionary  power  was  vested  in  a  judge  to  discharge  a  jury  when  it  appears  to 
him  that  they  cannot  agree,  and  that  that  discretion  could  not  be  questioned  by  another 
Court.  In  In  re  Newton,  13  Q.  B.  716  (66  E.  C.  L.  R.),  on  a  trial  for  murder,  the  jury  were 
locked  up  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  the  next  morning,  and  not  being  likely  to 
agree,  were  then  discharged.  At  this  time  all  the  other  business  of  the  assizes  was  over, 
and  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  assizes  at  the  next  county,  and  the  duty  of  the  judge  called 
on  him  to  leave  the  town  ;  and  it  was  held  that  whether  the  judge  was  or  was  not  justified 
in  discharging  the  jury,  the  discharge  was  not  equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  so  far  as  to  de- 
termine the  original  commitment;  and  strong  opinions  were  given  that  the  discharge, 
even  if  improper,  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  another  trial.  But  the  facts  that  the 
business  was  ended,  and  that  the  judge  was  about  to  leave  the  county  in  discharge  of  his 
duty,  were  considered  to  distinguish  this  from  the  preceding  case.  In  Reg.  v.  Davison,  8 
Cox  C.  C.  360 ;  2  F.  &  F.  250,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  indecently  assaulting  a  girl, 
and  the  jury  having  been  locked  up  for  a  long  space  of  time,  and  not  being  likely  to  agrpe, 
and  the  business  of  the  sessions  being  ended,  they  were  discharged,  and  the  case  having 
been  removed  by  certiorari  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  prisoner  pleaded  the  dis- 
charge of  the  jury  to  the  indictment,  and  it  was  held  that  this  discharge  was  no  bar  to 
the  prisoner  being  tried  again.  Pollock,  C  B.,  and  Martin,  B.,  seem  to  have  much  relied 
on  this  being  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor;  but  Hill,  J.,  relied  on  no  such  distinction.  In 
Reg.  v.  Charlesworth,  1  B.  &  S.  460  (101  E.  C.  L.  R.),  it  was  held  that  where,  in  a  case 
of  misdemeanor,  the  jury  are  improperly,  and  against  the  will  of  the  defendant,  discharged 
by  the  judge,  this  is  not  equivalent  to  an  acquittal.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  that  an 
improper  discharge  of  a  jury  in  a  case  of  misdemeanor,  is  no  bar  to  another  trial,  and  it 
has  always  been  my  clear  opinion  that  such  a  discharge  is  no  bar  to  another  trial  in  any 
criminal  case  whatever.    Note  by  C.  S.  G. 
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before  three  o'clock  on  the  day  mentioned,  at  which  time  it  was  clear  that  they  had 
not  entered  the  house ;  that  the  transactions  were  distinct ;  and  that  it  might  as  well 
be  proposed  to  prove  any  felony,  which  those  prisoners  might  have  committed  in 
that  house  seven  years  before.(/) 

Where  an  indictment  has  been  removed  by  certiorari,  and  comes  on  for  trial  at 
Nisi  Prius,  a  plea  of  autrefois  convict  canuot  be  pleaded  at  Nisi  Prius.^) 

Where  a  larceny,  whether  within  or  ousted  of  clergy,  was  *charged  in  the  p*^ 
same  iudictment  with  a»  burglary,  it  was  holden  that  the  prisoner  might  be  *- 
found  not  guilty  of  the  burglary,  and  convicted  of  the  larceny.(^)  Thus,  where 
the  prisoners  were  acquitted  of  the  burglary,  upon  an  indictment  for  a  burglary  and 
larceny,  and  found  guilty  of  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings,  it  was  holden  that  they  were  excluded  from  their  clergy,  though  there  was 
no  separate  count  in  the  indictment  on  the  12  Anu.  c.  7, (A)  and  the  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  indictment  contained  every  charge  that  was  necessary  in  an  indict- 
ment upon  that  statute. (t) 

In  this  case  the  finding  of  the  jury  was,  "  not  guilty  of  breaking  and  entering  the 
dwelling-house  in  the  night,  but  guilty  of  stealing  the   box  and  money  in  the 
dwelling-house :"(/)  upon  which  part  of  the  objection,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
was,  that  they  were  not  excluded  from  clergy,  because  the  jury  had  acquitted  them 
of  the  burglary.(Af)     And  formerly  it  appears  to  have  been  doubted  whether,  where 
the  words  "  not  guilty  of  the  burglary  "  were  a  part  of  the  finding  of  the  jury,  the 
prisoner  was  not  by  necessary  consequence  acquitted  of  the  felony  also. (7)     But  in  4 
more  recent  case,  where  the  indictment  was  for  a  burglary  and  larceny,  and  the 
verdict  was  "  not  guilty  of  the  burglary,  but  guilty  of  stealing  above  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  in  the  dwelling-house;"  and  the  entry  by  the  officer  was  in  the  same 
words;  the  judges  held  the  finding  sufficient  to  warrant  a  capital  judgment.     They 
agreed  that  if  the  officer  were  to  draw  up  the  verdict  in  form,  he  must  do  it  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of  the  jury;  and  that  the  minute  was  only  for  his 
future  direction. (m) 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  upon  an  indictment  against  several  persons  for  a  bur- 
glary and  larceny,  the  jury  could  not  find  one  guilty  of  the  burglary  and  another 
guilty  of  the  larceny  only,  upon  the  same  indictment,  and  the  same  evidence,  as 
such  a  finding  would  show  that  the  offences  of  the  several  prisoners  were  of  a  distinct 
nature,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  same  indictment.(n) 
But  by  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  in  a  late  case,  it  appears  that  upon 
an  indictment  for  burglary  and  larceny  aguiust  two,  one  may  plead  guilty  of  the 
burglary  and  larceny,  and  the  other  be  found  guilty  of  the  larceny  only.  Upon  an 
indictment  against  Moss  and  two  others  for  burglary  and  stealing  in  the  dwelling- 
house  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  Moss  pleaded  guilty  to  the  whole,  and  the  other 
two  were  found  guilty  of  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings,  but  acquitted  of  the  burglary.  A  case  was  saved  upon  the  question 
*how  the  judgment  should  be  entered,  and  seven  of  the  judges  thought  that  p+~p 
H  might  be  entered  against  all  the  three  prisoners;  against  Moss  for  the  *- 
hurglary  and  capital  larceny,  aud  against  the  other  two  for  the  capital  larceny ; 
Burrough,  J.,  and  Hullock,  B.,  thought  otherwise,  but  Hullock,  B.,  thought  that  if 
*  *olle prosequi  were  entered  as  to  Moss  for  the  burglary,  judgment  might  be  entered 

(/)  R€X  t>.  Vandercomb,  2  Leach  708.      (ff)  Reg.  v.  Maybury,  4  F.  &  F.  90,  Martin,  B. 

(?)  Ante,  p.  51.  (h)  Repealed  by  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27. 

(0  Rex  v.  Withal,  1  Leach  88. 

(;')  Io  the  indictment  the  box  was  described  as  containing  sixty  pounds  of  money. 

(i)  Rex  v.  Withal,  1  Leach  88 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  28,  p.  517. 

(0  Conner's  case,  I  Leach  36 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15.  s.  28,  p.  516. 

(a)  Hnngerford's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  15,  s.  28,  p.  518.  Many  of  the  judges  thought 
that  an  entry,  "not  guilty  of  the  breaking  and  entering  in  the  night,  but  guilty  of  the 
^tiling,  Ac,"  would  be  more  correct.  But  it  appeared  upon  inquiry  to  be  the  constant 
wane  on  erery  circuit  in  England,  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  where  the  party  was 
oily  eonricted  of  manslaughter,  to  enter  the  verdict  "  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  guilty  of 
**atUugbter ;"  or,  "  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  guilty  of  feloniously  killing  aud  slaying;'' 
•H  yet  murder  includes  the  killing. 

(»)  Rex  *.  Tomer,  1  Sid.  171 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  28.  p.  519. 
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against  all  the  three  for  the  capital  larceny.  The  seven  judges  thought  that  there 
might  he  cases  in  which,  upon  a  joint  larceny  by  several,  the  offence  of  one  might 
be  aggravated  by  burglary  in  him  alone,  because  he  might  have  broken  the  house 
in  the  night  in  the  absence  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  others,  in  order  to 
come  afterwards  and  effect  the  larceny,  and  the  others  might  have  joined  in  the 
larceny  without  knowing  of  the  previous  breaking.(o) 

Three  persons  were  indicted  for  burglary,  with  intent  to  steal  certain  articles 
named  in  the  indictment ;  the  indictment  contained  only  one  count.  The  evidence 
against  two  of  them  was,  that  they  broke  and  entered,  and  stole  some  hens ;  the 
evidence  against  the  third  was,  that  he  stole  a  sack  of  flour,  from  the  same  house,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  two,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  party  to 
the  burglary.  Park,  J.,  thought  that  upon  this  indictment  the  two  first  could  not 
be  convicted  of  burglary,  and  the  other  of  larceny.  He  expressed  doubts,  but 
thought  the  jury  had  better  convict  all  three  of  larceny  in  stealing  the  sack  of  flour; 
he  was  rather  of  this  opinion,  as  the  stealing  the  sack  of  flour,  to  which  the  third 
man  was  a  party,  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  other  two  when  they  com- 
mitted the  burglary,  but  was  an  afterthought. (jp) 

Burglary  was  at  common  law  a  felony  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;(q)  but  a  higher 
punishment  was  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  several  statutes  now  repealed.  All 
the  former  statutes  are  now  repealed,  and  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  52,  u  who- 
soever shall  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  burglary  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
three  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confineinent."(r) 

We  have  seen  that  by  sec.  1,  the  night  commences  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  ends  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning,  "  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act."(«) 
#fi7-.  Sec.  54.  "  Whosoever  shall  enter  any  dwelling-house  in  the  night,  *with 
-•  intent  to  commit  any  felony  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than  three  years — or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinement  "(f) 

Sec.  98.  "  In  case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  this  Act  every  principal  in 
the  second  degree,  and  every  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punishable  in  the 
game  manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  this  Act  punishable ;  and 
every  accessory  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this  Act  (except  only 
a  receiver  of  stolen  property)  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement;  and  every  person  who  shall  aid, 
abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor  punishable  under 
this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished  as  a  principal  offender. "(u) 

Sec.  117.  "Whenever  auy  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  indictable  misde- 

(o)  Rex  v.  Butterworth,  MS.,  Bay  ley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  520.  An  analogous  case  is  the 
conviction  of  one  for  murder  and  another  for  manslaughter,  on  an  indictment  for  murder. 
See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  706.     G.  S.  G. 

(p)  Anonymous,  1  Lew.  36.  (g)  3  Inst.  63,  65;  4  Blue.  Com.  228. 

(r)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4,  and  I  Vict.  c.  86,  a.  3.  Burglary  accompa- 
nied by  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder  or  wounding,  &c,  was  capital  by  sec.  2  of  that 
Act;  but  that  punishment  is  abolished,  and  it  was  considered  better  when  that  was  done 
to  leave  the  offence  of  burglary  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  Ac,  so  that  the 
Court  might  award  the  punishment  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
case ;  as  any  enumeration  of  particular  aggravations  would  probably  have  left  equally 
aggravated  cases  unprovided  for. 

(«)  Ante,  p.  39.  A  very  idle  doubt  has  been  raised  whether  that  section  includes  bur- 
glary, because  " night"  is  not  mentioned  in  s.  52,  which  is  answered:  Greaves'  Crim. 
Acts,  p.  141,  2d  ed.     The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(t)  It  is  clear  that  where,  on  a  trial  for  burglary,  the  breaking  and  committing  the 
felony  in  the  house  fail,  a  conviction  may  take  place  of  the  offence  in  this  section,  if  the 
evidence  proves  that  offence. 

(u)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  61,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  54  (I.). 
As  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teq. 
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meanor  punishable  under  this  Act,  the  Court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  punishments  by  this  Act  authorized,  fine  the  offender, 
and  require  him  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or 
either,  for  keeping  the  peace  and  being  of  good  behavior ;  and  in  case  of  any  felony 
punishable  under  this  Act,  the  Court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  require  the  offender 
to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances,  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or  either,  for  keeping 
the  peace,  in  addition  to  any  punishment  by  this  Act  authorized :  provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  imprisoned  under  this  clause,  for  not  finding  sureties,  for  any  period 
exceeding  one  year." 

Sec  118.  "  Whenever  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  may  be  awarded 
for  any  indictable  offence  under  this  Act,  the  Court  may  sentence  the  offender  to  be 
imprisoned,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  in  the  common  gaol  or 
House  of  Correction." 

See.  119.  "Whenever  solitary  confinement  maybe  awarded  for  any  indictable 
offence  under  this  Act,  the  Court  may  direct  the  offender  to  be  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  any  portion  or  portions  of  his  imprisonment,  or  of  his  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor,  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  three 
months  in  any  one  year ;  and  whenever  whipping  may  be  awarded  for  any  indictable 
offence  under  this  Act,  the  Court  may  sentence  the  offender  to  be  once  privately 
whipped,  and  the  number  of  stroke*,  and  the  instrument  with  which  they  shall  be  in- 
flicted, shall  be  specified  by  the  Court  in  the  sentence" 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may  convict  of 
an  attempt  to  commit  such  offence,  and  thereupon  the  prisoner  may  be  punished  as 
if  he  had  been  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  such  attempt,  under  the  14  &  15 
Vict  c.  100,  s.  9.(t>) 

*&c.  77. — Being  armed,  &c,  at  night,  with  intent  to  break  into  houses,  &c.     [*68 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commission  of  felonies  in  the  night,  it  is  provided  by  the 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  58,  that  "  whosoever  shall  be  found  by  night  armed  with 
any  dangerous  or  offensive  weapon  or  instrument  whatsoever,  with  intent  to  break 
or  enter  into  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building  whatsoever,  and  to  commit  any 
felony  therein,  or  shall  be  found  by  night  having  in  his  possession  without  lawful 
excuse  (the  proof  of  which  excuse  shall  lie  on  such  person)  any  picklock,  key,  crow, 
jack,  bit,  or  other  implement  of  housebreaking,  or  shall  be  found  by  night  having 
his  face  blackened  or  otherwise  disguised  with  intent  to  commit  any  felony,  or  shall 
be  found  by  night  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building  whatsoever  with  intent 
to  commit  any  felony  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labor."(a) 

8ec.  59.  "  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  any  such  misdemeanor  as  in  the  last 
preceding  section  mentioned,  committed  after  a  previous  conviction,  either  for  felony 
or  each  misdemeanor,  shall  on  such  subsequent  conviction  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  and 
not  less  than  three  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
*ith  or  without  hard  labor." (6) 

8ec  103.  "  Any  person  found  committing  any  offence  punishable,  either  upon 
indictment  or  upon  summary  conviction,  by  virtue  of  this  Act  (except  only  the 

(*)  See  rol.  1,  p.  1. 

(a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  1.  The  distinction  between 
tail  clause  and  sec.  54,  antey  p.  66,  as  far  as  relates  to  being  in  a  dwelling-house  with 
latent  to  commit  a  felony,  is  this,  that  under  sec.  54  the  entry  must  be  proved  to  have 
fan  in  the  night ;  but  under  this  clause  proof  that  the  prisoner  was  in  the  dwelling-house 
by  night  with  the  intent  to  commit  felony  is  enough,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
whether  he  entered  by  day  or  by  night.  As  to  abettors,  see  ante,  p.  67  ;  as  to  hard  labor, 
*c,  we  ante,  p.  67. 

(6)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  2.  See  sec.  116,  post,  Larceny, 
for  the  form  of  indictment  and  proceedings  thereon  under  this  clause.  As  to  abettors, 
*e«fe,  p.  67  ;  at  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  67. 
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offence  of  angling  in  the  day  time),  may  be  immediately  apprehended  without  a 
warrant  by  any  person,  and  forthwith  taken,  together  with  such  property,  if  any, 
before  some  neighboring  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law."(c) 

Sec.  104.  "  Any  constable  or  peace  officer  may  take  into  custody,  without  war- 
rant, any  person  whom  he  shall  find  lying  or  loitering  in  any  highway,  yard,  or 
other  place,  during  the  night,  and  whom  he  shall  have  good  cause  to  suspect  of 
having  committed,  or  being  about  to  commit,  any  felony  against  this  Act.  and  shall 
take  such  person  as  soon  as  reasonably  may  be,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law."(<7) 

*fi91  *  On  an  indictment  charging  the  prisoner  with  being  found  by  night  in 
J  possession  of  certain  implements  of  house-breaking,  to  wit,  one  pair  of 
pincers,  ten  keys,  one  piece  of  iron,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  found  by  night 
in  possession  of  a  number  of  house-door  keys  and  a  pair  of  pincers,  all  of  which 
were  of  an  ordinary  description,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  lawful  purposes,  but 
which  were  capable  from  their  nature  of  being  used  for  purposes  of  house-breaking ; 
it  was  objected  that  the  articles  were  not  any  of  those  mentioned  in  the  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  19,  8.  1 ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  articles  might  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  house-breaking,  and  whether,  at  the  time  the  prisoner  was 
found  in  possession  of  them,  he  intended  to  use  them  as  instruments  of  house- 
breaking, and  the  jury  having  found  him  guilty,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction 
was  right ;  for  any  instrument  capable  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  house- 
breaking, where  the  prisoner  has  it  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  house- 
breaking, was  within  the  statute. (e) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  having  in  possession  without  lawful  excuse  certain 
implements  of  house-breaking,  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  possession 
without  lawful  excuse,  but  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  an  intent  to  commit  a 
felony,  and  the  indictment  omitted  the  words  "  with  intent  to  commit  felony;"  it  was 
held  that  the  omission  did  not  render  the  indictment  bad,  and  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony.(/) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoners  were  found  by  night  armed  with  a  loaded 
gun.  with  intent  then  to  break  and  enter  a  building,  to  wit,  a  malting,  and  to  commit 
a  felony  therein.  The  prisoners  were  found  in  a  field  adjoining  to  three  separate 
makings,  and  were  going  in  a  directiou  which  would  lead  them  to  any  one  of  the 
three.  The  makings  were  in  the  occupation  of  three  different  persons.  It  was 
objected  that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  stated  the  ownership  of  the  building,  and 
where  it  was  situate,  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contented  that  a  particular 
intent  must  be  alleged  and  proved.  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  "  The  first  question  is,  what 
is  the  offence  created  by  the  Legislature.  According  to  the  contention  for  the 
Crown,  any  man  found  by  night  with  a  dangerous  or  offensive  weapon,  or  some 
instrument  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  is  going  to  break  into  some 
house  or  building,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  definite  intention  to  break  into  some  particular 
house.  As  to  whether  there  must  be  an  intention  to  commit  a  particular  felony, 
upon  that  point  I  say  nothing.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  man  intended  to 
break  into  a  house  generally.  The  rules  of  criminal  pleading  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  opportunity  of  getting  a  new  trial 
in  criminal  cases  on  the  ground  of  surprise,  or  that  if  the  defendant  had  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged  was,  he  might  have 

♦701   ^eeu  a^e  *°  meet  l*"     ^ne  Jury  aQ(^  *ne  P™801161"  ought  to  know  the  *precise 
-*   offence  charged  against  the  prisoner,  and  as  this  does  not  appear  on  the  indict- 

(e)  The  clause  also  provides  for  the  issuing  of  warrants  to  apprehend  and  search  for 
stolen  goods,  Ac.     See  it  in  the  Appendix. 

(d)  We  have  seen  that  any  person  "found  committing  any  indictable  offence  in  the 
night"  may  be  apprehended  by  any  person  :  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  8.  11,  vol.  1,  p.  648;  and 
if  the  person  liable  to  be  so  apprehended  assaults  the  person  apprehending  him,  &c,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  by  sec.  12  of  the  same  Act,  vol.  1,  p.  1050. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Oldham,  2  Den.  C.  C.  472.  Maute,  J.,  thought  that  the  Act  was  wrongly 
punctuated,  and  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  comma  after  picklock,  which  would 
bring  u  keys  "  within  the  words  of  the  Act. 

(/)  Reg-  «>•  Bailey,  Dears.  C.  C.  244. 
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ment,  I  think  the  conviction  cannot  he  sustained."  Pollock,  C.  B.,  "  If  a  man  is 
found  at  night  with  a  pair  of  pistols  and  burglarious  instruments  upon  him,  under 
circumstances  that  there  can  he  no  douht  that  he  is  out  for  a  criminal  purpose,  the 
statute  never  intended  that  such  a  case  as  that  should  be  the  subject  of  penal  servi- 
tude." Williams.  J., "  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  ownership  and  situation 
of  the  premises  the  defendant  intended  to  break  into."  Crompton,  J.,  "  I  think 
that  the  indictment  is  good  only  in  case  it  shows  an  intention  to  break  and  enter 
some  definite  dwelling-house  or  building,  and  to  commit  some  definite  felony 
therein."(y) 

(g)  Reg.  v.  Jarrald,  L.  k  C.  C.  C.  301,  B  ram  well,  B.,  concurred.    With  all  deference  it 
is  submitted  that  this  decision  is  clearly  erroneous.     The  ground  on  which  Cockburn,  0. 
J.,  rests  the  decision  of  the  first  point  is  answered  by  the  second  clause  of  the  same  sec- 
tion ;  for  under  it  the  mere  possession,  without  lawful  excuse,  of  any  instrument  of  house- 
breaking in  the  night,  constitutes  the  offence,  without  any  intent  to  commit  any  felony  at 
all  (Reg.  v.  Bailey,  supra),  and  this  offence  is  plainly  one  step  further  from  the  attempt  to 
commit  a  felony  than  where  the  intent  to  commit  some  felony  exists,  though  the  particular 
felony  is  not  yet  fixed.    The  case  put  by  Pollock,  0.  B.,  is  clearly  within  the  second  clause 
as  far  as  "  burglarious  instruments"  are  concerned,  even  without  the  purpose  there  speci- 
fied.    The  very  section  itself,  therefore,  negatives  the  ground  on  which  the  decision  of 
first  point  was  rested.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  19,  was  "an 
Act  for  the  better  prevention  of  offences,"  and  the  preamble  recited  that  "  it  was  expedient 
to  make  further  provision  for  the  prevention  of  burglary  and  other  offences  in  the  night ;" 
and  how  those  offences  can  be  better  prevented  than  by  nipping  the  intent  in  the  bud 
before  it  has  assumed  a  definite  and  specific  object  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  decision,  instead  of  promoting  the  object  of  the  Act  in  this  respect, 
is  substantially  a  repeal  of  it ;  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  will  be  possible  to  prove  an  intent  to  commit  any  particular  felony. 

As  to  the  second  point,  viz.,  the  rules  of  criminal  pleading,  these  seem,  in  this  case,  to 
have  been  misconceived.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  rules  require  the 
specification  of  particulars  where  it  is  impracticable  to  specify  them.     Wherever  this  is 
the  case,  the  rules  allow  general  or  other  statements  instead.     The  names  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  counties  or  parishes  need  never  be  stated.     Where  the  name  of  an  individual  is 
not  known,  he  may  be  described  as  unknown ;  and — what  is  precisely  apposite  to  the 
present  case — where  a  criminal  purpose  is  intended,  but  the  offenders  have  not  proceeded 
tar  enough  to  fix  the  particular  individuals  to  be  victimized,  they  need  not  be  particularly 
named :  thus  where  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  to  injure  persons  who  should  on  a  future 
day  purchase  stock,  it  was  held  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  specify  the  particular  persons 
intended  to  be  injured :  Rex  t>.  De  Berenger,  3  M.  k  S.  67.     And  this  case  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  many  subsequent  cases.    See  Reg.  v.  King,  7  Q.  B.  782  (53  B.  C.  L.  R.),  in  error. 
These  cases  are  exactly  in  point  with  a  case  like  this,  where  the  prisoners  intended  to 
commit  a  felony  in  one  of  three  buildings,  but  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  iu  which 
it  should  be;  and  if  the  prisoners  in  this  case  had  been  indicted  for  conspiring  to  commit 
*  felony,  it  is  quite  clear  the  particular  felony  need  not  have  been  specified.     An  indict- 
ment for  having  possession  of  counterfeit  coin  with  intent  to  utter  it  never  specifies  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  be  uttered. 

This  clause  was  framed  partly  from  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  85,  s.  4,  under  which  persons  fre- 
quenting  certain  places  "with  intent  to  commit  felony,"  are  summarily  punishable.  No 
objection  has  ever  been  taken  to  any  conviction  under  that  Act  on  the  ground  that  the 
felony  intended  was  not  specified;  and  in  Reg.  v.  Brown,  17  Q.  B.  833  (79  E.  C.  L.  R.) ; 
jn  re  Jones,  7  Exch.  R.  586  ;  Sewell  v.  Taylor,  7  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  160  (97  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  and 
In  re  Davis,  2  H.  k  N.  149,  the  only  statement  was,  "with  intent  to  commit  felony,"  and 
the  attention  of  the  Court  was  expressly  called,  in  two  of  those  cases,  to  this  expression ; 
for  it  was  objected  that  the  word  "there"  ought  to  have  been  added  to  it.  It  seems, 
*bo,  to  be  now  settled  that,  in  an  indictment  for  burglary,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
*bose  goods  the  prisoner  intended  to  steal.  See  ante,  p.  44.  As  to  the  prisoner  being 
informed  by  the  indictment  of  the  charge  he  has  to  meet;  practically,  the  prisoner  is 
much  better  informed  of  the  charge  by  the  depositions,  and,  if  in  any  case  there  be  any 
^  doubt  as  to  what  the  precise  charge  is,  the  Court  always  orders  a  particular  of  the 
charges  to  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner.    The  above  judgments  are  from  9  Cox  C.  C.  307. 
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*71]  *CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

OF  SACRILEGE,  OK  BREAKING  INTO   ANY  CHURCH   OR   CHAPEL,  AND   COMMITTING 

A  FELONY  THEREIN. 

The  former  enactments(a)  which  related  to  this  offence  are  repealed ;  but  by  the 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  50,  u  Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any  church,  chapel, 
meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  divine  worship,  and  commit  any  felony  therein,  or 
being  in  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  divine  worship  shall 
commit  any  felony  therein  and  break  out  of  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years — or  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinement."(6) 

Principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are  punishable 
like  the  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers 
of  stolen  property)  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years,  by  sec.  98  of  the 
Act.(c) 

The  tower  of  a  parish  church,  having  an  internal  communication  with,  and  not 
being  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church,  was  a  part  of  the  church  within  the 
meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.  Upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  into  a  parish 
church,  and  stealing  two  surplices  and  a  scarf,  it  appeared  that  the  surplices  and 
scarf  were  stolen  from  a  box  kept  in  the  church  tower ;  this  tower  was  built  higher 
than  the  church,  and  had  a  separate  roof,  but  it  had  no  outer  door,  the  only  way  of 
going  into  it  being  through  the  body  of  the  church,  from  which  the  tower  was  not 
separated  by  a  door  or  partition  of  any  kind :  it  was  objected  that  the  stealing  these 
articles  deposited  in  the  tower  was  not  sacrilege ;  but  it  was  held  that  a  tower,  cir- 
cumstanced as  this  tower  was,  must  be  taken  to  be  part  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
stealing  of  these  articles  in  the  tower  was  a  stealing  in  the  church  within  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s  10.(rf) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoners  broke  and  entered  a  church,  and  stole 
#(_9,   the  sacramental  plate :  the  plate  was  kept  in  *a  chest  in  the  vestry ;  the  vestry 

"J   had  in  old  time  been  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  when  the  church  «■ 


altered  the  porch  was  turned  into  the  vestry  room :  it  had  never  been  used  for 
vestry  purposes,  but  only  for  the  robing  of  the  clergyman,  and  the  custody  of  the 
sacramental  plate ;  it  had  a  door  opening  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  another 
door  opening  into  the  churchyard,  but  this  latter  door  was  always  kept  locked  in 
the  inside.  The  vestry  window  had  been  broken,  and  an  entrance  gained  thereby. 
Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  this  vestry  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  church  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  indictment  as  the  nave.(e) 

The  word  "  chapel/'  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  10,  meant  a  chapel  where  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  were  performed,  and  did  not  include 
the  chapels  of  Dissenters. (/)  But  the  new  clause  is  so  framed  as  to  include  every 
place  of  religious  worship. 

The  words  "  any  chattel "  in  the  repealed  Act  might  have  included  articles  in  a 
church,  though  not  used  for  divine  service.     The  words  "  any  goods,"  in  the  1 


a 


23  H.  8,  c.  1 ;  1  Ed.  6,  c.  12 ;  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  12. 

This  clause  is  framed  on  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  10,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  10  (I.). 
The  words  "  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  divine  worship,"  were  in  the  latter  and  not 
in  the  former  Act.  The  former  enactments  were  confined  not  only  to  stealing,  but  to 
stealing  any  chattel.  The  present  clause  includes  "  any  felony."  As  to  bard  labor,  see 
sec.  118 ;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  119 ;  and  as  to  sureties,  see  sec.  117,  ante,  p. 
67.     The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(c)  AnU,  p.  67.     As  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teq. 

d)  Rex  v.  Wheeler,  3  C.  k  P.  585  (14  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  J. 

e)  Reg.  v.  Evans,  C.  k  M.  298  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.), 
/)  Rex  v.  Warren,  6  C.  k  P.  335  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.),  note  (a) ;  8.  p.,  Reg.  v.  Richardson, 

0.  k  P.  335  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.)  ;  Rex  v.  Nixon,  7  C.  k  P.  442  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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Edw.  6,  c.  12,  were  held  not  to  be  confined  to  goods  used  for  divine  service,  but  to 
extend  to  articles  used  in  the  church  to  keep  it  in  proper  order ;  and  it  was  consi- 
dered that  such  articles  were  under  the  protection  of  the  statute,  whilst  the  church 
was  in  a  course  of  being  repaired,  if  they  had  not  been  brought  in  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  such  repairs.  Whilst  a  church  was  being  repaired,  the  prisoner  stole 
from  it  a  pot  used  to  hold  charcoal  for  airing  the  vaults,  and  a  snatch  block,  used  to 
raise  weights,  if  the  bells  wanted  repair.  These  articles  had  been  kept  in  the 
church  for  years,  and  were  not  brought  in  for  the  repairs  which  were  then  in  pro- 
gress. Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimous  that  such  goods  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  statute,  as  they  thought  that  the  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  was  what  the  statute  was  intended  to  prevent. (#) 

But  the  word  "  chattel "  did  not  include  anything  affixed  to  the  freehold.     Upon 

an  indictment  for  breaking  into  a  chapel,  and  stealing  a  bell  and  divers  other 

articles,  it  appeared  that  the  bell  was  the  only  thing  not  fixed  in  the  chapel,  and  it 

was  held  that  the  case  must  be  confined  to  the  stealing  of  the  bell ;  for  although  the 

7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s  44,  made  stealing  fixtures  the  subject  of  larceny,  yet  it  did 

not  say  that  fixtures  should  be  considered  as  chattels,  which  they  must  be  to  bring 

them  within  the  section,  upon  which  that  indictment  was  founded. (A)     And  where 

an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner   broke  and  entered  a  church   and   stole 

certain  fixtures  contra  formam  statuti,  and  the  breaking  into  the  church   and 

wrenching  off  certain  things  affixed  to  the  building  were  proved,  Alderson,  B.,  held 

that  the  statutable  offence  of  breaking  and  stealing,  which  required  some  chattel  to 

be  stolen,  was  not  proved ;  but  that  the  prisoner  might  be  convicted  of  stealing  the 

fixtures.(t)     But  this  case  would  be  included  within  the  new  clause,  as  it  extends 

to  "any  felony/' 

*Tbe  goods  of  a  Dissenting  chapel,  vested  in  trustees,  cannot  be  described  as  r*»o 
the  goods  of  a  servant,  who  has  merely  the  care  of  the  chapel  and  the  things  in  it,  *~ 
to  clean  and  keep  them  in  order,  though  he  have  the  key  of  the  chapel,  and  no  person 
except  the  minister  have  another  key.(j )  But  books  belonging  to  a  society  of 
Dissenters,  and  stolen  from  their  chapel,  may  be  described  as  the  property  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  society  by  name  "  and  others."  Upon  an  indictment  for  steal- 
ing a  bible  and  hymn-book,  the  property  of  J.  Bennett  and  others,  it  appeared  that 
the  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Society  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  from  whose 
chapel  they  had  been  stolen,  and  they  had  been  bound  at  the  expense  of  the  society ; 
Bennett  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  chapel,  and  a  member  of  the  society,  but  no 
trust  deed  was  produced ;  it  was  held  that  as  Bennett  was  one  of  the  society,  the 
property  in  the  books  was  well  laid  in  him  "  and  o there." (&) 

Where  the  bells,  books,  or  other  goods  belonging  to  a  church  are  stolen,  they 
mtyhelaid  in  the  indictment  to  be  the  goods  of  the  parishioners. (I)  And  it  is 
ttid,  that  he  who  takes  away  the  goods  of  a  chapel  or  abbey,  in  time  of  vacation, 
fflty  be  indicted,  in  the  first  case,  for  stealing  bona  capdfa,  being  in  the  custody  of 
such  aod  such ;  and.  in  the  second,  for  stealing  bona  domds  et  ecclesise,  <&c.(rn) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoners  broke  and  entered  a  church  and  stole  a 
certain  box,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  and  copper  coin  being  in  the  said  church,  and 
the  property  was  laid  in  the  first  count  in  C.  T.  Wilson  (who  was  one  of  the  church- 
tirdens  of  the  parish)  and  another ;  and  in  the  second  count  in  J.  Nussey  (who 
*■•  the  vicar)  and  others ;  and  in  the  last  count  in  S.  Tibbetts  (who  was  one  or  the 
parishioners)  and  others.  The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  stealing  only,  and  it  was 
objected  that  the  box  was  affixed  to  the  freehold,  and  that  there  was  no  count 
properly  framed  for  stealing  a  fixture ;  and,  in  addition,  there  was  no  count  laying 
the  property  in  the  vicar,  in  whom  the  freehold  of  the  church  was  vested.  The 
box  wis  a  very  ancient  box,  firmly  fixed  by  two  screws  at  the  back  to  the  outside  of 

is)  Rex  v.  Rourke,  MS.,  Bailey,  J.,  R.  k  R.  386. 
(*)  Rex  9.  Nixon,  7  C.  &  P.  442  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteson,  J. 
(')  Reg.  v.  Baker,  3  Cox  C.  C.  581. 
(;)Rex«.  Hutchinson,  R.  k  R.  412,  pott,  tit.  Larceny. 
(*)  Rex  •.  Boalton,  5  C.  k  P.  537  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  J. 

(')  1  Hale  512  ;  2  Hale  81  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  8.  45 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  69,  p.  651. 
(a)  1  Hale  512 ;  2  Hale  81 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  33,  8.  45 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  69,  p.  651. 
AH  which  rest  on  the  Year  Book,  7  Ed.  4,  pi.  1,  p.  14. 
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a  pew,  in  the  centre  aisle  of  the  church,  and  by  a  third  screw  to  a  supporter  beneath, 
and  over  the  box  was  an  ancient  board  with  the  inscription  painted  thereon,  "  Re- 
member the  Poor."  There  were  two  locks  to  the  box,  but  no  evidence  was  given  to 
show  in  whose  custody  the  keys  were  kept,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  that  the 
money  had  ever  been  taken  out  by  the  churchwardens  or  any  other  person  for  the 
purpose  of  being  distributed,  although  it  was  proved  that  both  silver  and  copper 
had  from  time  to  time  been  dropped  in  the  box.  It  was  contended  that  the  church- 
wardens could  have  no  property,  as  churchwardens,  in  this  money  ;  that  in  no  view 
of  the  case  could  the  vicar  and  any  others  have  the  property ;  and  that,  even  if  it 
belonged  to  the  parishioners  (which,  it  was  argued,  could  not  be  the  case),  the 
♦741  property  should  have  been  laid  in  them  as  parishioners ;  *but,  upon  a  case  re- 
J  served,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  prisoners  were  properly 
convicted  on  the  second  count.  They  thought  that  the  box  might  be  presumed,  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  have  been  placed  in  the  church 
pursuant  to  Canon  84,(n)  and  that  the  money  therein  placed  was  constructively  in 
the  possession  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  who  jointly  are  not  a  corporation, 
and  therefore  were  properly  described  in  the  second  count.(o) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may,  under  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  convict  of  an  attempt  to  commit  such  offence,  and  there- 
upon the  prisoner  may  be  punished  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment 
for  such  attempt. (p) 


*75]  "CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

OF   HOUSE-BREAKING. 

Besides  the  nocturnal  house-breaking,  or  burglary,  which  has  been  treated  of 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  the  law  of  England,  in  its  especial  regard  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  habitation  of  man,  provided  by  several  statutes  that  the 
forcible  invasion  of  the  dwelling-house  of  another,  or  house-breaking,  when  accom- 
panied with  felony,  should  be  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though  committed  in  the 
day-time. 

The  former  statutes  upon  this  subject  have  been  repealed;  but  by  the  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  96,  s  56,  "  Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any  dwelling-house,  school- 
house,  shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  and  commit  any  felony  therein,  or,  being 
in  any  dwelling-house,  school-house,  shop,  warehouse*  or  counting-house,  shall  commit 
any  felony  therein,  and  break  out  of  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  yeare — 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."(a) 

Sec.  53  provides  and  enacts,  that  "  no  building,  although  within  the  same  curtil- 
age with  any  dwelling-house,  and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of 
such  dwelling-house  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  unless  there  shall  be  a 
communication  between  such  building  and  dwelling-house,  either  immediate,  or  by 
means  of  a  covered  and  enclosed  passage  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

Principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessories  before  the  fact,  are  punishable 
as  the  principals  in  the  first  degree;  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers 
of  stolen  property)  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years,  by  sec.  98  of  the  AcU(b) 

(n)  Burn's  Ecc.  Law,  tit.  Church. 
(o)  Reg.  v.  Wortley,  1  Den.  C.  C.  162. 

!p)  See  the  section,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  ss.  12,  15,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  SB. 
12,  15  (I.).  The  former  enactments  are  extended  to  any  school-house,  and  the  clause  is 
extended  to  "any  felony,"  and  by  the  other  words  in  italics,  the  offences  are  made  very 
similar  to  burglary.  As  to  hard  labor,  Bee  sec.  118;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec 
119  ;  and  as  to  sureties,  see  sec.  117,  ante,  p.  67.  The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 
(b)  Ante,  p.  67.     See  vol.  I,  p.  67,  et  seq. 
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By  analogy  to  the  cases  deoided  upon  the  repealed  statutes(c)  it  is  conceived  that 
such  a  breaking  and  entering  as  would,  if  committed  in  the  night,  constitute  a  bur- 
glary, will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  a  case  within  the  present  statute.  And 
so  also  any  breaking  and  entering  which  would  be  sufficient  in  a  case  of  burglary, 
would  be  sufficient  under  this  Act.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner  burst  open  an  inner 
door  in  the  inside  of  a  house,  and  so  entered  a  shop  in  order  to  steal  money  from 
the  till,  it  was  held  that  this  *was  a  sufficient  breaking  to  support  an  indict-  r^g 
ment  for  house-breaking. (d)  L 

Under  the  former  statutes  there  must  have  been  not  only  a  breaking  and  enter- 
ing, but  also  a  larceny  in  the  house,  and  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence  under  sec. 
56  of  the  new  Act,  there  must  be  some  felony  committed  in  the  house. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  under  the  former  statutes,  that  the  chattel  should  be 

taken  out  of  the  house.     Before  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  the  least  removal  of  the 

goods  from  the  place  where  the  thief  found  them,  though  they  were  not  carried  out 

of  the  house,  was  sufficient,  as  in  other  larcenies, (e)  and  the  same  was  held  under 

that  statute.     Upon  an  indictment  for  house-breaking,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner, 

after  having  broken  into  the  house,  took  two  half  sovereigns  out  of  a  bureau,  in 

one  of  the  rooms,  but,  being  detected,  he  threw  them  under  the  grate  in  that  room; 

it  was  held,  that  if  they  were  taken  with  a  felonious  intent,  that  was  a  sufficient 

removal  of  them  to  constitute  the  offence  (/) 

A  person  present  at  the  breaking  and  entering,  but  not  at  the  stealing,  is  guilty 
of  the  whole  offence.  Upon  an  indictment  against  Jordan,  Sullivan,  and  May,  for 
house-breaking,  it  appeared  that  Jordan  and  Sullivan  accompanied  May,  who  was 
to  secrete  himself  in  the  house,  so  that  during  the  night  he  might  commit  the  rob- 
bery; and  that  the  door  being  latched,  they  assisted  him  in  gaining  admission,  by 
opening  an  umbrella  to  screen  him  from  observation  while  he  entered ;  but  they 
vent  away  soon  after  he  got  in,  and  were  not  seen  near  the  place  again  until  after 
the  robbery  had  been  committed ;  it  was  held  that  as  Jordan  and  Sullivan  were 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  transaction,  they  must  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  the  whole.  There  had  been  a  case  of  burglary  where  the  breaking  was  one 
night,  and  the  entry  the  next,  and  the  judges  had  decided  that  a  party,  who  was 
present  at  the  breaking,  and  not  present  at  the  entering,  was  guilty  of  the  whole, 
uxi  that  this  was  a  much  stronger  case  than  that.(^) 

An  indictment  for  house-breaking  is  good,  if  it  alleges  that  the  prisoner  broke 
tad  entered  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  goods  of  A.  B.  "  in  the  said  dwelling-house 
then  and  there  being  found,  then  a  id  there  (omitting  'in  the  said  dwelling-house/) 
feloniously  did  steal."(A) 

The  same  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the  ownership  and  situation  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house is  necessary  in  this  offence  as  in  burglary,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  authorities  on  these  subjects  collected  in  the  previous  chapter. (t)  But  it  must 
he  remembered  that  any  error  in  these  matters  may  now  be  amended  under  the  14 
1 15  Vict.  c.  100,8.  1.0) 

It  seems,  also,  that  questions  which  may  arise  upon  the  new  statute,  as  to  what 
•hall  be  deemed  a  dwelling-home,  must  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  apply  to 
tonilar  questions  in  cases  of  burglary,  ^keeping  in  mind  the  enactment  before  p*-- 
fcentioned  as  to  buildings  within  the  curtilage.  A  chamber  in  one  of  the  *- 
bum  of  Court  was  held  to  be  a  dwelling-house  within  the  repealed  statute,  39  Eliz. 
c  15.(4) 

(c)  1  Hale  522,  523,  526,  548 ;  2  Hale  352,  353 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34,  as.  2,  3 ;  2  Hawk.  P. 
C  e.  33,  m.  88,  92  ;  Fost.  108 ;  2  Bast  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  68,  p.  631,  s.  72,  p.  636,  8.  75,  p.  638. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Wenmouth,  8  Cox  C.  C.  348.  (e)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  75,  p.  639. 
I/)  Rex  v.  Amier,  6  C.  k  P.  344  (25  R.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J. 

iS)  Rex  v.  Jordan,  7  C.  k  P.  432  (32  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Gaselee,  J.,  aud  Gurney,  B.  See  this 
«**,  ante,  p.  40. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Andrews,  C.  k  M.  121  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  MS.,  G.  S.  G.,  Goleridge,  J.,  over- 
filing  Reg.  v.  Smith,  2  If.  &  Rob.  115,  which  Goleridge,  J.,  said  Patteson,  J.,  was  himself 
■ftee  satisfied  had  been  wrongly  decided. 

(0  See  particularly  Reg.  v.  Brookes  and  Reg.  v.  Jackson,  ante,  p.  48,  49. 

{))  See  the  clause  in  Evidence. 

(*)  Rex  t.  Erans,  Cro.  Car.  473. 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  stealing,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  prisoner 
broke  and  entered,  but  hot  in  the  night  time,  he  may  be  convicted  of  house- 
breaking if  any  goods  are  stolen. (T)  So  on  an  indictment  for  house-breaking,  if  it 
be  not  proved  that  the  prisoner  broke  into  the  house,  he  may  be  convicted  of  stealing 
therein  to  the  amount  of  £5,  if  in  fact  he  stole  goods  in  the  dwelling-honse  to  that 
amount ;  and  if  the  value  of  the  things  stolen  were  under  £5,  he  may  be  convicted 
of  simple  larceny. 

Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  house-breaking  the  jury  may,  under  the  14 
&  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  convict  the  defendant  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  same, 
and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  on  an  indictment 
for  such  attempt. (m)     But  they  can  only  convict  of  the  attempt  to  commit  the 
identical  offence  charged  in  the  indictment.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  breaking 
and  entering  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  Fowler,  and  stealing  therein  certain  articles, 
his  property.     On  the  11th  of  February  all  these  articles  were  safe  in  the  house: 
on  the  19th  the  prisoner  and  another  man  were  seen  to  unlock  the  door  and  enter 
the  house :  the  witness  who  saw  this  and  another  person  went  to  the  house,  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  saw  the  prisoner  coming  down  stairs ;  the  other  man  came  out 
of  the  kitchen  and  escaped,  but  the  prisoner  was  secured  about  eighty  yards  from 
the  house,  and  on  him  nothing  was  found  except  a  skeleton  key,  with  which  he 
had  unlocked  the  door.     The  other  man  had  nothing  in  his  hand,  and  nothing  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  kitchen.     The  rooms  up  stairs  were  all  in  confusion  ;  indeed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  that  all  this  could  have  been  done 
by  the  prisoner  and  his  companion  during  the  time  they  had  been  in  the  house.     All 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  indictment  were  missing,  and  all,  except  an  umbrella, 
had  been  taken  from  the  rooms  up  stairs.     The  jury  were  of  opinion  that  all  the 
articles  in  question  had  been  stolen,  but  by  whom  they  could  not  say,  before  the 
prisoner  so  broke  and  entered  the  house.      There  were  other  goods  of  the  prose- 
cutor's still  in  the  house,  which  might  have  been  taken.     The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  not  guilty  of  the  felony  charged,  but  guilty  of  breaking  and  entering  the 
house  and  attempting  to  steal  the  prosecutor's  goods.     Upon  a  case  reserved,  it  waft 
held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9.     The 
word  "  attempt"  clearly  conveyed  with  it  the  idea  that  if  the  attempt  had  succeeded, 
the  offence  charged  would  have  been  committed,  and  therefore  the  prisoner  might; 
have  been  convicted  if  any  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  indictment  had  been  ia 
the  house ;  but  attempting  to  commit  an  offence  was  clearly  different  from  intending 
to  commit  it.     An  attempt  must  be  to  do  that  which,  if  successful,  would  amount, 
to  the  offence  charged ;  but  here  the  attempt  never  could  have  succeeded,  as  the 
articles  in  question  had  already  been  removed  from  the  house. (n) 


*78]  "CHAPTER  THE   FOURTH. 

OF  STEALING  IN  A  DWELLING-HOU8E,  ANT  PERSON  THEREIN  BEING  PUT  IN  FEAR. 

The  former  enactments  on  this  subject(o)  are  repealed,  and  by  the  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  99,  s.  61,  "Whosoever  shall  steal  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  secu- 
rity (b)  in  any  dwelling-house,  and  shall  by  any  menace  or  threat  put  any  one  being 
therein  in  bodily  fear,  (c)  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  years— or  to  be  imprisoned 

(I)  Rex  v.  Compton,  3  C.  &  P.  418  (14  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gaselee,  J. 
(m)  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
(n)  Reg.  v.  M'Pherson,  D.  &  B.  197. 

(a)  3  W.  &  M.  c.  29,  s.  1,  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  12,  and  7  Will.  4,  and  1  Vict.  86,  8.  5. 
(6)  As  to  what  property  is  included  in  these  words,  see  sec.  I,  post,  Larceny. 
(c)  The  words  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  12,  were,  "  any  person  therein  being  pat  ift 
fear,"  which  might  be  without  any  menace  or  threat.     C.  S.  G. 
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for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or 
without  solitary  confinement. "(ff) 

Principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are  punishable 
like  principals  in  the  first  degree ;  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers 
of  stolen  property)  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years,  by  sec.  98,  of  the 

Act"00 

Sec.  53  prevents  any  building,  although  within  the  same  curtilage,  from  being 

deemed   part  of  the   dwelling-house,  unless   there   be   a   communication  between 
such  building  and  dwelling-house,  either  immediate  or  by  means  of  a  covered  and 
inclosed  passage  leading  from  one  to  the  other.     And  the  observations  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter,  upon   questions  which  may  arise  as  to  what  shall  be  deemed  a 
dwelling-house,  will  apply  to  the  offence  now  under  consideration. .  It  is  clear  that 
no  breaking  of  the  house  is  necessary  to  constitute  this  offence ;  and  it  should  seem 
that  property  might  be  considered  as  stolen  in  the  dwelling-house  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  if  a  delivery  of  it  out  of  the  house  should  be  obtained  by  threats,  or 
an  assault  upon  the  house  by  which  some  person  therein  should  be  put  in  fear.(/) 
But  questions  of  difficulty  may  perhaps  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  fear  which  must 
be  excited  by  the  thief.     Where,  however,  the  prosecutor,  in  consequence  of  the 
threat  of  an  armed  mob,  fetched  provisions  out  of  his  house  and  gave  them  to  the 
mob,  who  stood  outside  the  door,  this  was  holden  not  to  be  stealing  in  the  dwelling- 
house.^). 

♦The  3  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  9,  enacted  that  every  person  who  should  felo-   .-*,-q 
uiously  take  away  any  goods  or  chattel  being  in  any  dwelling-house,  the  owner   *- 
or  any  other  person  being  therein  and  put  in  fear,  should  not  have  the  benefit  of 
clergy.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  expressly  decided  upon  that  statute  whether 
or  not  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  actual  sensation  of  fear  felt  by  some  person  in 
the  house,  or  whether  fear  was  to  be  implied,  if  some  person  in  the  house  were  con- 
scious of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  the  robbery.     But  it  was  suggested  as  the  better 
opinion,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  practice,  that  proof  should  be  given  of  an 
actual  fear  excited  by  the  fact  when  committed  out  of  the  presence  of  the  party,  so 
a  not  to  amount  to  a  robbery  at  common  law. (A)     And  it  was  observed  that  where 
tbe  fact  was  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  party,  possibly  it  would  depend  upon 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  whether  fear  would  or  would  not  be 
implied ;  but  that  clearly  if  it  should  appear  that  the  party  in  whose  presence  the 
property  was  taken  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact  at  the  time,  the  case  was  not  within 
that  statute.(t)   The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  j  ury 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  were  such  as  would  put  a  person  of  reasonably 
sound  mind  in  fear.     Upon  an  indictment  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo  4,  c.  29,  for  stealing 
in  a  dwelling-house,  a  person  therein  being  put  in  fear,  it  appeared  that  the  prose- 
cutor's wife,  about  eleven  at  night,  was  going  to  bed,  when  she  saw  the  prisoner 
voder  the  bed,  in  which  her  husband  was  asleep,  and  she  immediately  screamed  out 
id  alarm,  on  which  the  prisoner,  without  offering  her  any  sort  of  violence,  or  saying 
anything,  passed  out  of  the  room ;  Tindal,  C.  J.,  told  the  jury  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary there  should  be  any  violence  used;  but  if,  from  the  circumstances,  taking  into 
consideration  the  time  of  night,  and  the  place  where  the  prisoner  was  found,  a 
person  in  a  dwelling-house  was  put  in  fear  (those  circumstances  operating  on  a 
reasonably  sound  mind)  it  was  a  putting  in  fear  within  the  statute. (j) 

{d)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4,  and  I  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  5.  As  to  hard  labor, 
see  sec.  118  ;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  119  ;  and  as  to  sureties,  see  sec  117,  ante, 
P-  67.    The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(t)  See  ante,  p.  67.     As  to  the  procedure  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teq. 

(/)  See  Burglary,  ante,  p.  8,  and  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  55,  p.  623. 

is)  Reg.  v  Leonard,  Cheshire  Special  Com.  1842  ;  Arch.  C.  P.  340.  It  is  submitted, 
*itb  all  deference,  that  this  decision  is  erroneous  ;  the  law  looks  on  an  act  done  under 
the  compulsion  of  terror  as  the  act  of  the  person  causing  that  terror  just  as  much  as  if  he 
bid  done  it  actually  with  his  own  hands.  Any  asportation,  therefore,  of  a  chattel  under 
the  effects  of  terror  is  in  contemplation  of  law  the  asportation  of  the  party  causing  the 
terror. 

(A)  2  Bait  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  71,  p.  635 ;  Rex  v.  Etherington,  Id.  Ibid.  (i)  Id.  Ibid. 

U)  Utile's  case,  1  Lewin  201.  It  should  seem  that  this  case  would  not  come  within 
the  new  Act,  no  menace  or  threat  having  been  used.    See  note  (e),  ante,  p.  78.     C.  S.  Q. 
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Upon  sec.  45  of  the  new  Act,  which  relates  to  demanding  any  property  u  with 
menaces  or  by  force/'  it  has  been  held  that  the  menaces  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
and  extent  as  to  unsettle  the  mind  of  the  person  on  whom  they  operate,  and  to  take 
away  from  his  acts  that  element  of  free  voluntary  action  which  alone  constitutes 
consent ;  and  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  evidence  in  any  particular 
case  comes  within  that  principle. (A:)  There  is,  however,  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  sections.  Under  sec.  61,  not  only  must  menaces  be  used,  but  they 
must  put  some  one  u  in  bodily  fear ;"  but,  under  sec.  45,  if  menaces  are  used  with 
the  intent  there  specified,  no  one  need  be  put  in  fear. 

*801  Higgins  and  Murphy  were  indicted  for  stealing  two  pistols  and  *a  watch  in  a 
-*  dwelling-house,  and  by  menaces  putting  J.  Lewellyn  and  J.  Evans,  Clerk,  then 
being  in  the  house,  in  bodily  fear ;  and  a  second  count  charged  them  with  stealing  in 
the  house  to  the  value  of  £5.  Higgins  pleaded  guilty.  The  prisoners  and  four  others 
went  to  the  house  in  the  evening,  some  of  them  having  their  faces  blackened,  and 
others  having  crape  over  their  faces.  Higgins  and  the  four  other  men  went  into 
the  house,  and  ordered  the  servant  boy  and  maid  to  sit  to  the  wall  with  their 
backs  to  them,  and  on  no  account  to  look  round.  A  lady  ran  to  the  rectory  for 
assistance,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Evans  ran  to  the  rescue,  and  was  caught  by  both 
shoulders  by  a  man,  who  said,  "  You  are  the  very  man  we  want,"  and  forced  htm 
gently  forward,  without  hurting  him  or  trying  to  hurt  him,  to  the  front  door,  where 
he  was  received  by  a  man  with  crape  over  his  face  and  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  who 
made  him  sit  down  in  the  hall,  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
no  noise.  There  he  found  by  his  side  two  or  three  more  of  his  neighbors,  who,  on 
coming  to  the  rescue,  had  been  caught  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  the  mean- 
time some  other  of  the  robbers  rau sacked  the  house,  and,  when  that  was  done,  Mr. 
Evans  was  taken  into  the  dairy,  and  three  men,  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  taking 
him  for  the  master  of  the  house,  required  him  to  tell  where  the  money  was.  He 
said  he  was  a  stranger.  One  of  them  proceeded  to  search  his  pockets ;  another 
said,  "  Blow  out  his  brains,  and  do  not  waste  time."  He  was  a  little  frightened  at 
this,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  pistols.  His  pockets  were  searched,  and  £20  taken 
from  him.  Murphy  had  admitted  that  he  was  at  the  robbery,  but  that  he  merely 
met  the  parties  outside,  and  handed  them  to  the  front  door,  and  denied  that  he  knew 
of  the  violence  or  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  said  that  he  had  told  the  others 
that  if  they  hurt  any  one  he  would  leave  them.  Two  pistols  and  a  watch  were 
stolen  from  the  house.  Lewellyn,  the  servant,  said  he  was  not  alarmed  when  he 
was  put  against  the  wall.  Williams,  J.,  "  The  question  is,  whether  Murphy  took 
such  a  part  as  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  others,  if  you  think  he  was  one 
of  the  party  who  went  to  rob,  and  was  there  standing  at  the  door  to  render  assist- 
ance, then  he  is  responsible  for  the  robbery  equally  with  the  persons  actually  taking 
the  money;  so  if  their  common  purpose  was  by  their  conduct  to  inspire  terror,  then 
the  prisoner  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  others.  If  you  think  there  was  a 
common  purpose  to  rob,  you  will  say  so ;  and  if  you  thiuk  there  was  a  common  pur- 
pose to  use  threats,  you  will  say  so.  As  to  the  first  question,  to  which  the  second 
count  applied,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  if  you  believe  the  evidence.  Then  as  to 
the  first  count,  the  prisoner's  own  statement  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  plan 
was  to  put  the  persons'  faces  to  the  wall.  You  will  say  whether  that  is  not  an 
intention  to  obtain  money  by  threats.  Then  comes  the  question  whether  the  per- 
sons were  not  put  in  bodily  fear.  The  threat  to  blow  out  Mr.  Evans's  brains  was 
done  outside  the  house.  That  alone  is  not  sufficient  within  the  words  of  the  statute; 
but  it  is  a  circumstance  from  which  you  may  infer  the  line  of  conduct  within  the 
house.  You  cannot  doubt  that  such  conduct,  and  the  use  of  such  language,  must 
inspire  fear,  however  unwilling  the  witnesses  may  be  to  admit  they  were  terrified."({) 
*811        *^  was  decided  uP°n  tne  3  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  9,  that  the  indictment  mart 

J   expressly  allege  that  some  person  in  the  house  was  put  in  fear  by  the  prisoner. 
The  form  was  (after  stating  a  stealing  of  goods  in  the  dwelling-house  of  one  J.  O.), 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Walton,  L.  &  G.  288  :  9  Cox  C.  G.  268.     See  this  case,  post. 

(1)  Reg.  v.  Murphy,  6  Goz  G.  G.  340.  It  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  presumed,  that  the  pis- 
tols and  watch  were  worth  £5,  and  that  the  money  stolen  from  Mr.  Evans  was  not  take* 
into  account. 
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"he  the  said  J.  G.,  and  one  M.  E.,  and  one  M.  G.,  the  wife  of  the  said  J.  G.,  then 

being  in  the  said  dwelling-house,  and  being  put  in  fear  therein ;"  and,  on  the  first 

consideration  of  the  case,  most  of  the  judges  inclined  to  think  that  the  indictment 

was  good,  in  pursuing  the  words  of  the  statute;  but  they  ultimately  agreed  that  the 

prisoners  were  entitled  to  their  clergy  for  the  defect  in  the  indictment,  in  not 

stating  that  the  persons  in  the  house  were  put  in  fear  by  the  prisoner. (m)     But  in 

this  case   the  judges   held,  that  the   prisoners  were   properly  convicted  of  the 

larceny,  (n) 

So  where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  house-breaking  and  stealing  in  the  house 
goods  of  more  than  five  shillings  value,  and  the  indictment  did  not  state  whether 
any  person  was  in  the  house,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  although 
clergy  was  taken  away  equally,  whether  any  person  was  in  the  dwelling-house  or 
not,  the  property  stolen  being  above  five  shillings  in  value,  (either  under  the  39 
Elii.  c.  15,  or  the  3  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  9,  s  1),  yet  the  indictment  ought  to  show 
upon  what  charge  the  case  was  founded,  otherwise  the  prisoner  could  not  have  the 
means  of  knowing  as  he  ought,  which  charge  he  was  to  meet,  and  that  the  prisoner 
wag  therefore  entitled  to  his  clergy. (o) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may,  under  the 
HA  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  9,  convict  of  an  attempt  to  commit  such  offence;  and  there- 
upon the  prisoner  may  be  punished  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  on  an  indictment 
for  such  attempt,  (p) 

An  indictment  for  attempting  to  steal  goods  in  a  dwelling-house  described  them 
simply  as  "  the  goods  and  chattels  of  T.  Roe :"  and  on  a  case  reserved  it  was  held 
good.  Where  an  indictment  charges  an  actual  stealing,  the  goods  must  be  speci- 
fied; hut  where  an  attempt  to  steal  only  is  charged,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify 
the  goods,  for  it  cannot  be  said  beforehand  what  the  prisoner  intended  to  siea\.(pp) 
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OP  STEALING  IN  A  DWELLING-HOU8E  TO  THE  VALUE  OF   FIVE  POUNDS  OR  MORE. 

The  former  enactments  on  this  subject  (a)  are  repealed ;  and  by  the  24  &  25 
Vict  c.  96,  s.  60,  u  Whosoever  shall  steal  in  any  dwelling-house  any  chattel,  money, 
or  valuable  security. (6)  to  the  value  in  the  whole  of  five  pounds  or  more,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and 
Bot  less  than  three  years. — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
Jttrs,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with,  or  without  solitary  confinement." (c) 

Principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are  punishable  like 
principals  in  the  first  degree ;  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers  of 
tfolea  property)  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years ;  by  s.  98  of  the  Act.(</) 

(a)  Rex  v.  Btherington,  2  Leach  671 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  3.  71,  p.  635,  in  which  last 
authority  it  is  said,  that  the  judges  came  to  their  conclusion,  upon  being  referred  to  some 
precedents  ot  indictments  for  burglary,  in  which,  to  oust  the  offenders  of  their  clergy  iu 
case  of  their  standing  mute  or  challenging  more  than  twenty,  they  were  charged  with  put- 
ting persons  in  fear  who  were  io  the  houses  (within  1  Edw.  6,  c.  12),  and  also  to  some, 
tther  books  and  precedents. 

(*)  2  Leach  673. 

(•)  Rex  v.  Marshall.  R.  k  M.  C.  0.  R   158. 

\p)  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 

iPP)  R*g.  »•  Johnson,  10  Cox  C,  G.  13;  L.  &  C.  489. 

(«)  12  Anne  c.  7  ;  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  12,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  12  (I.). 

U)  As  to  what  property  is  included  in  these  words,  see  sec.  \,po8t,  Larceny. 

(*)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  12,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  12  (I.). 
Asto  bard  labor,  see  sec.  118 ;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  119;  and  as  to  sureties, 
•state.  117,  <tnUy  p.  67.    The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(«*)  8ee  ante,  p.  67.    As  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  I,  p.  67,  et  acq. 

VOL.    II.- 
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According  to  the  construction  put  upon  the  12  Anne,  c.  7  (which  related  to  a 
stealing  of  this  kind  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings),  the  dwelling-house  must  be  one 
in  which  burglary  might  be  committed. (e)  But  with  respect  to  buildings  within 
the  curtilage,  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  53,  enacts,  that  no  building,  although 
within  the  same  curtilage  with  the  dwelling-house  and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  part  of  such  dwelling-house,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  unless 
there  shall  be  a  communication  between  such  building  and  dwelling-house,  either 
immediate  or  by  means  of  a  covered  or  inclosed  passage  leading  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  (/) 

The  repealed  statute  of  12  Anne,  ousted  of  clergy  every  person  who  should  feloni- 
ously steal  any  money,  goods,  &c,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings  or  more,  being  in 
any  dwelling-house  ;  the  recent  statute  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall  steal  in  any 
dwelling-house  any  chattel,  &c. ;  but  it  has  been  construed  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  considered  as  intended  to  give  greater  security  only  to  property  deposited  in  a 
house,  so  as  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  and  not  to  property  about  the 
person  of  the  party  from  whom  it  is  stolen.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  notice 
*ft'„  some  of  the  cases  decided  upon  the  repealed  statute.  It  was  decided  upon 
-*  *that  statute  that  itg  provisions  did  not  extend  to  a  stealing  in  a  man's  own 
house ;  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  was  not  intended  to  protect  property,  which 
might  happen  to  be  in  a  house,  from  the  owuer  of  the  house,  but  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  others.(<7)  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  where  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  married  woman  and  had  stolen  the  property  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  her  husband,  it  was  holden  that  she  could  not  be  convicted  of  the  capital  part  of 
the  charge,  as  the  house  of  the  husband  must  be  construed  to  be  her  house  also: 
and  she  was  therefore  found  guilty  only  of  the  simple  larceny.(/i)  But  where  an 
indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  in  his  own  house  various  chattels 
above  the  value  of  five  pounds,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  the  question  was  re- 
served whether  the  offence  amounted  to  that  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  five  pounds 
in  the  dwelling-house  (the  house  being  that  of  the  prisoner  himself),  or  only  to  a 
charge  of  simple  larceny,  in  order  to  determine  what  sentence  would  be  legal,  and 
the  judges  all  thought  the  conviction  for  the  whole  offence  right.(i)  But  a  lodger 
who  invited  a  man  to  his  room,  and  there  stole  his  goods  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  when  not  about  his  person,  was  holden  liable  to  be  found  guilty  of  stealing 
in  the  dwelling-house  under  that  statute ;  the  goods  of  a  lodger's  guest  being  under 
the  protection  pf  the  dwelling-house.  The  prisoner  lodged  at  Wakefield's,  and 
having  invited  the  prosecutor  to  sleep  in  his  room,  stole  the  prosecutor's  watch 
whilst  it  was  hanging  at  the  bed's  head ;  and  he  was  convicted  of  stealing  to  the 
value  of  forty  shillings  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Wakefield;  [neither  Wakefield  nor 
any  of  his  family  knew  of  the  prosecutor's  being  there;  so  that  he  was  the  guest  of 
the  prisoner,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  the  prisoner  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  owner  of  the  house  with  respect  to  the  prosecutor ;  but]  upon  a  case  reserved, 
seven  judges  against  three  held  the  conviction  right.Q")  If  a  person  go  to  bed 
leaving  a  watch  on  the  table  in  the  room,  and  it  is  stolen  while  he  is  asleep,  this  is 
a  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  the  dwelling- 
house  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  had  gone  with  the 
prisoner,  who  was  a  prostitute,  to  a  house,  where  they  were  shown  into  a  room,  for 
which  he  paid;  he  fastened  the  door,  and  put  his  watch  in  his  hat,  which  he  placed 
upon  a  table,  and  then  went  to  bed  with  the  prisoner,  and  went  to  sleep,  and  she, 

(«)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  81,  p.  644 ;  Davies's  alias  Silk's  case,  ante,  p.  22  ;  and  other  easel 
cited  in  the  Chapter  on  Burglary,  ante,  p.  15,  et  seq. 

(/)  See  ante,  p.  16,  et  seq. 

\g)  Rex  v  Thompson,  1  Leach  338  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  81,  p.  644. 

(A)  Gould's  case,  1  Leach  217  ;  2  East  P.  0.  c.  16,  s.  81,  p.  644,  in  which  last  book  it  is 
said  that  the  prisoner  was  the  mistress  of  a  brothel,  and  stole  the  money  from  a  sailor 
who  lodged  in  her  husband's  house. 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Bowden,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  285.  In  1  C.  &  K.  147  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  it  is  stated  that 
the  facts  were  that  the  prosecutor  had  left  a  box  of  jewelry  goods  in  the  prisoner's  house 
which  the  prisoner  stole. 

(J)  Rex  v.  Taylor,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  418.  I  hare  inserted  the  statement 
between  the  brackets  from  R.  &  R.     C.  S.  G. 
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while  he  was  asleep,  stole  the  watch ;  it  was  suggested  that  this  was  not  a  case 
within  the  statute,  as  the  property  was  not  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  which 
was  essential  to  support  the  indictment,  hut  under  the  protection  of  the  person  of 
ihe  prosecutor.     Parke,  B.,  and  Patteson,  J.,  having   considered  the  point  and 
looked  into  the  cases,  said  that  the  preceding  case  was  an  authority  in  support  of 
the  indictment ;  they  therefore  were  of  opinion  that  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  prosecutor  having  *been  asleep  when  the  watch  was  taken  by  the  prisoner,    r*o* 
it  was  sufficiently  under  the  protection  of  the  house  to  bring  it  within  the   »- 
statute.(A;)     So  if  one,  on  going  to  bed,  put  his  clothes  and  money  by  the  bedside, 
these  are  under  the  protection  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  not  of  the  person  ;  there- 
fore a  party  stealing  them  was  held  rightly  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  stealing 
in  a  dwelling-house ;  and  the  question  whether  goods  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  dwelling-house,  or  in  the  personal  care  of  the  owner,  is  a  question  for  the  Court 
and  not  for  the  jury.(7)     But  if  a  person  put  money  under  his  pillow,  and  it  is 
stolen  while  he  is  asleep,  this  is  not  a  stealing  of  money  in  the  dwelling-house  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.     Thus,  where  money  was  stolen  from  under  the  pillow  of 
a  person  sleeping  in  a  dwelling-house,  it  was  held,  that  the  case  was  not  within  the 
repealed  statute. (m)     So  where  a  guest,  when  in  bed  at  an  iun,  placed  his  small 
clothes  containing  his  money  under  his  head  and  they  were  stolen,  and  the  indict- 
ment was  on  the  12  Anne,  c.  U,  for  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  the 
dwelling-house,  it  was  held  that  the  property  having  been  thus  taken  under  the 
party's  personal  protection,  it  was  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  the  house  (ji) 
Bat  property  left  at  a  house  and  delivered  to  the  occupier  under  the  supposition 
that  it  was  for  one  of  the  persons  in  the  house,  was  considered  to  be  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  house,  and  the  stealing  of  it  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  to  be 
within  that  statute.     Two  boxes,  belongiug  to  a  Mrs.  Douglas,  who  lodged  at  38,  in 
Rupert  Street,  were  delivered  at  No.  33  in  the  same  street,  where  the  prisoner 
lodged,  by  a  porter  from  the  Green  Man  and  Still  (but  whether  by  accident  or 
collusion  with  the  prisoner  was  not  proved,  as  the  porter,  though  called  upon  his 
recognizance,  did  not  appear),  and  the  occupier  of  the  house,  No.  33,  took  them  in 
and  paid  the  porterage,  supposing  them  to  be  for  the  prisoner,  whose  name  she  did 
not  know,  as  he  had  recently  taken  his  lodgings  with  her.     Shortly  aftei  wards  when 
the  prisoner  came  she  told  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  boxes,  and  of  the  porterage  she 
had  paid,  when  he  said  it  was  all  right  and  he  would  pay  her  again.     The  boxes 
were  put  into  his  room,  and  he  went  out  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
CTening,  carrying  bundles  each  time,  and  when  he  went  out  the  last  time  he  did  not 
return  again.     The  boxes  were  found   entirely  ransacked.     The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  but  upon  a  doubt  whether  these  goods  were  sufficiently  under  tJie 
protection  of  the  house  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute,  the  point  was  submitted 
to  the  judges,  who  held  that  the  goods  were  *under  the  protection  of  the    ,-*o* 
dwelling-house,  and  that  the  capital  conviction  was  therefore  proper.(o)  *- 

In  a  case  upon  the  same  statute,  where  the  iudictment  was  for  stealing  a  bank- 
note of  the  value  of  £25,  in  the  dwelling-house  of  one  (J.  M.  Adams,  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  lodger  in  Mrs  Adams's  house,  and  that,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  offence  was  committed,  she,  wanting  to  get  the  note  changed,  sent  her  servant 

(*)  Rex  ».   Hamilton,  8  C.  &  P.  49  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke,  B.,  and  Patteson,  J.     It  is 

**id  in  a  note  to  this  case,  "  it  would  appear  that  had  the  prosecutor  been  awake  instead 

°f  asleep,  in  Taylor's  case,  the  property  was  sufficiently  within   his  personal  control   to 

rcnder  the  stealing  of  it  a  stealing  from  the  person ;"  but  it  is  not  stated   in  the  report  of 

B« ^.Taylor  that  the  prosecutor  was  asleep,  though  probably  that  might  be  the  case.  (\ 
8. 0. 

I')  Rex  ».  Thomas,  Carr.  Supp.  295,  3d  edit.  C.  R. 

(w)  Anonymous,  2  Stark.  C.  P.  467  (3  E.  C.  L.  R.),  note  (a),  Chambre,  J.  Mr.  Starkie 
adds,  *«  but  Ward  was  convicted  and  received  sentence,  of  death  in  a  similar  case,  cor. 
B'jky,  J.,  Lancaster  Sum.  Ass.  1814.  Note,  Ward  was  a  guest  at  an  inn."  See  the  next 
wte.    C.S.  G. 

(»)  Rex  v.  Challenor,  Dick.  Q.  S.  245,  5th  edit.,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  who  said  that  Wards 
CW€  (see  the  last  note),  held  to  the  contrary,  might  have  turned  on  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 
.  (*)  Rex  v.  Carroll,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  89.     See  Rex  v.  Mucklow,  R.  &  M.  G.  C.  R.  160,/>o<{, 
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with  it  to  his  apartments,  to  request  him  to  give  her  change  for  it ;  when  the  pri- 
soner after  examining  his  purse,  aud  saying  that  he  had  not  gold  enough  about  him 
for  the  purpose,  but  that  he  would  go  to  his  bankers  and  get  it  changed,  left  the 
house  with  the  note  in  his  hand,  and  never  returned.  Upon  these  facts  a  question 
arose,  whether  the  case  was  within  the  statute,  which  was  considered  as  having  been 
made  to  protect  such  property  as  might  be  deposited  in  tlie  house,  and  not  property 
which  was  on  the  person  of  the  party :  and  the  point  having  been  saved  for  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  they  were  of  opiniou  that  the  case  was  not  within  that  stat- 
ute^ p)  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  where  a  person,  in  possession  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  was  deluded  by  a  ring-dropper,  who  pretended  to  have  found  a  purse, 
to  go  into  a  public-house,  and  share  its  contents,  and  there  induced  to  lay  his  money  • 
on  the  table,  when  the  ring-dropper  immediately  took  up  the  money,  and  carried  it 
off,  it  was  decided,  upon  reference  to  the  judges,  that  the  case  was  not  within  that 
statute.  A  majority  of  them  were  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  bring  a  case  within 
that  statute,  the  property  stolen  must  be  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  and  de- 
posited therein  for  safe  custody,  as  the  furniture,  plate,  or  money  kept  in  the  house, 
and  not  things  immediately  under  the  eye,  or  personal  care  of  some  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  house,  (g) 

Another  point  was  decided  upon  the  statute  of  Anne,  namely,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary the  stealing  should  be  to  the  amouut  of  forty  shillings  at  one  time;  it  being  a 
rule  that  a  number  of  distinct  grand  larcenies  cannot  be  added  together,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  capital  offence.  Thus,  where  the  evidence  was  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  servant  of  the  prosecutor,  and  had,  at  different  times,  purloined  bis  master's 
property  to  a  very  considerable  amouut,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  taken 
to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  at  any  one  particular  time ;  the  Court  held  that  the 
case  was  not  within  the  statute.  They  said,  that  the  property  must  be  stolen  to 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings  at  one  and  the  same  time :  and  that  the  several  values 
of  different  portions  of  property,  stolen  at  different  times,  could  not  be  added  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  making  the  offence  capital,  they  being  in  fact  different 
and  independent  acts  of  stealing.?/)  But  where  property  was  stolen  at  one  time  to 
*ftfl  ^e  amount  °f  forty  shillings,  and  a  part  of  it  only,  not  *amounting  to  forty 
J  shillings,  was  found  upon  the  prisoner,  and  produced  at  the  trial,  the  Court 
left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  prisoner  had  not  stolen  the  rest  of  the  things 
which  the  prosecutor  lost,  as  well  as  those  which  had  been  produced.(s) 

If  a  prisoner  stole  a  number  of  different  articles,  amounting  together  to  the  valu«* 
of  five  pounds,  aud  took  them  all  out  of  the  house  at  one  and  the  same  time,  this 
was  an  offence  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  12,  although  they  were  stolen  ia 
the  dwelling-house  at  different  times.     Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  lace  in  the 
dwelling-house  to  more  than  the  value  of  £5,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  sent  the 
lace,  which  was  in  several  distinct  pieces,  in  a  parcel  from  his  master's  shop,  and  no> 
one  piece  of  lace  was  worth  £5;  it  was  suggested  that  in  facorem  vitm  the  judge 
would  take  it  that  the  pieces  of  lace  might  have  been  stolen  at  different  times. 
Boiland,  B.,  "  I  cannot  assume  that  to  have  been  so;  we  fiud  that  the  lace  is  all  sent 
in  one  parcel,  and  all  brought  out  of  the  prosecutor's  house  at  once;  and  unless  you 
give  some  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  stolen  at  different  times,  you  do  not  raise 
your  point;  but  even  if  you  did,  I  should  think  it  would  be  of  no  avail ;  for  on  the 
last  Winter  Circuit  it  appeared  that  a  person  at  Brighton  stole  goods  in  the  same 
way  that  you  wish  me  to  suppose  that  this  person  did ;  for  it  was  shown  that  he 
stole  the  articles,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  under  the  value  of  £5,  but  that  he  car- 
ried them  out  of  his  master's  house  all  together,  the  articles  amounting  in  all  to 

(/>)  Campbell's  case,  2  Leach  564;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  82,  p.  644,  645. 

(q)  Owen's  case,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  36  0/  Larceny  from  the  Dwelling -houte,  s.  6  ;  2  Leach 
572  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  82,  p.  645.  And  the  same  point  was  again  decided  in  Castle- 
dine's  case,  0.  B.  Oct.  1792,  which  was  also  referred  to  the  judges  ;  and  again  in  Watson's 
case.  See  2  Leach  574,  note  (a) ;  2  Leach  640 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  82,  p.  645,  646,  and 
8.  107,  p.  680,  681. 

(r)  Petrie's  c^se,  1  Leach  294. 

(«)  Hamilton's  case,  1  Leach  348.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  stealing  goods 
in  the  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings. 
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more  than  £5  value,  and  Garrow,  B.,  after  much  consideration,  held  that  as  the 
articles  were  all  brought  out  of  the  house  together,  it  was  a  capital  offence."(l) 

As  in  cases  of  burglary,  so  in  indictments,  for  this  offence,  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  house  should  be  correctly  stated  in  the  indictment ;  as  a  material  variance  in 
this  respect  will  be  fatal  to  the  capital  part  of  the  charge.  Thus,  where  an  indict- 
ment upon  the  statute  of  Anne  stated  the  dwelling-house  to  belong  to  one  J.  Snox- 
all,  and  upon  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  his  house,  it  was  holden  that 
the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  upon  that  statute ;(m)  and  it  was  holden  to  be  a 
variance  fatal  to  the  capital  part  of  an  indictment  upon  the  same  statute  where  the 
bouse  was  stated  to  belong  to  S.  Lunns,  and  it  appeared  on  the  evidence  that  the 
proper  name  was  S.  London. (y) 

Where  the  place  is  material,  the  place  stated  as  venue  is  to  be  taken  to  be  the 
true  place ;  therefore,  in  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  if  it  is  not 
expressly  stated  where  the  dwelling-house  is  situated,  it  shall  be  taken  to  be  situated 
at  the  place  named  by  way  of  venue.     The  prisoner  was  convicted  upon  an  indict- 
ment, which  stated  that  the  prisoner  at  Liverpool,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  one  coat 
of  the  value,  &c,  in  the  dwelling-house  of  W.  T.,  then  and  there  being,  then  and 
there  feloniously  did  *steal,  &c,  but  a  doubt  having  occurred  whether  the   p*n* 
situation  of  the  house  was  sufficiently  described,  and  whether  the  indictmeut   •• 
ought  not  to  have  stated  " in  the  dwelling-house  of  W.  T.  there  situate"  the  point 
was  submitted  to  the  judges,  who  held  that  the  indictment  showed  sufficiently  that 
the  house  was  situate  at  Liverpool,  and  that  the  conviction  was  therefore  proper/ \w) 
Where  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house  set  out  a  variety  of 
articles,  with  a  certain  value  to  each,  but  no  one  of  them  to  the  value  of  £5 ;   the 
Talue  of  all  was,  however,  more  than  £5,  but  there  was  no  distinct  allegation  that 
the  articles  were  of  the  value  of  £5  ;  it  was  objected  that  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  substantive  allegation  that  the  goods  were  of  that  value,  iu  order  to  bring  the  case 
within  the  enactment;  but  the  objection  was  overruled. (as) 

In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen  the  jury  may  use  that  general 
knowledge  which  any  man  can  bring  k)  the  subject,  but  if  it  depends  on  any  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  trade,  the  juryman  must  be  sworn.  On  an  indictment 
for  stealing  a  watch  and  seals  of  the  value  of  £7,  a  witness  having  sworn  that  the 
property,  in  his  opinion,  was  worth  that  sum,  the  jury  inquired  if  they  were  at 
liberty  to  put  a  value  on  the  property  themselves ;  Parke,  B.,  "  If  a  gentleman  is 
in  the  trade  he  must  be  sworn  as  a  witness ;  that  general  knowledge  which  any  man 
can  bring  to  the  subject  may  be  used  without ;  but  if  it  depends  upon  any  know- 
ledge of  the  trade,  the  gentleman  must  be  sworn."(y) 

Upon  an  indictment  ibr  stealing  iu  a  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of  £5,  it 
appeared  that  Jefferies,  the  servant  of  the  prosecutor,  and  Bryant  had  agreed  to 
rob  the  prosecutor's  house,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  Jefferies  left  a  door 
of  the  house  open  iu  order  that  Bryant  might  enter  thereby  and  commit  the  robbery, 
which  he  accordingly  did  about  twenty  minutes  after  Jefferies  had  left  the  duor 
open,  and  in  the  absence  of  Jefferies  j  it  was  contended  that  as  Jefferies  might 
bave  been  convicted  as  a  principal  if  the  indictment  had  been  for  house- 
breaking^) he  might  be  considered  as  a  principal  in  stealing  the  property  in  the 
dwelling-house ;  for  the  form  of  the  indictment  could  make  no  difference  in  the 
question  whether  Jefferies  was  a  principal  in  committing  the  larceny ;  but  it  was 
held  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  on  this  indictment. («) 

(0  Rex  v.  Jones,  4  C.  &  P.  217  (19  E.  0.  L.  R.),  Bolland,  B.  The  decision  seems  clearly 
correct ;  for  as  long  as  the  goods  were  in  the  owner's  house  they  were  in  his  possession, 
*nd  the  removal  from  the  house  was  a  new  larceny  of  all.  See  Rex  v.  Dyer,  2  East  P.  C. 
«•  16,9  154,  p.  767,  768,  and  Rex  v.  Atwell,  Ibid.     C.  S   G. 

(«)  White's  case,  1  Leach  252,  ante,  .p.  47. 

(*)  Woodward's  case,  1  Leach  253,  note  (a),  and  see  other  cases,  ante,  p.  46. 

(«)Rex  v.  Napper,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  44.  See  Rex  t\  Richards,  1  M.  &  Rob.  177,  ante, 
p.  48. 

(*)Reg.  v.  Sionehouse,  1  Cox  C.  C.  69,  Gurney,  B. 

(y)  Rex  v.  Rosser,  7  C.  &  P.  648  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke,  B.,  a  ad  Vaughan,  J. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Jordan,  7  C.  &  P.  432  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  40. 

(a)  Reg.  9,  Jefferies  and  Bryant,  Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1848,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. ;  3  Cox  C.  C. 
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In  this,  as  in  most  other  offences,  any  one  of  the  several  persons  may  be  f^unc 
guilty  upon  an  indictment  charging  them  with  a  joint  offence.  But  they  canno 
be  found  guilty  separately  of  separate  parts  of  the  charge,  and  if  they  be.  so  founc 
guilty  separately,  a  pnrdon  must  be  obtained,  or  nolle  prosequi  entered,  as  to  tin 
one  who  stands  second  upon  the  verdict,  before  judgment  can  be  given  against  th< 
ther.  Thus,  where  Hempstead  and  Hudson  were  *indicted  upon  the  statute 
Anne  for  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  £6  10*.,  and  tin 
jury  found  Hempstead  guilty  as  to  part  of  the  article^  of  the  value  of  £6,  an< 
Hudson  guilty  as  to  the  residue;  the  judges  upon  a  case  reserved,  held  that  judg 
merit  could  not  be  given  against  both,  but  that  upon  a  pardon  or  nolle  prosequi,  a 
to  Hudson,  it  might  be  given  against  Hempstead. (b) 

Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  robbery  in  a  house,  or  burglary  and  stealin; 
of  goods,  and  the  evidence  proved  a  larceny  committed  in  the  dwelling-house  t 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  it  was  held  that  he  might  be  acquitted  of  the  robber 
and  burglary,  and  found  guilty  upon  the  statute  of  Anne,  although  there  was  n 
special  count  upon  the  statute  in  tne  iudictment.(c) 

So,  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  stealing  to  more  than  the  amount  o 
£5,  the  prisoner  may  be  acquitted  of  the  burglary,  and  found  guilty  of  stealing  ii 
the  dwell ing-house  to  the  amount  of  £5.(rf) 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  prisoners  in  the  first  count  with  stealing  ii 
the  dwelling-house  of  A.,  the  moneys  and  goods  of  A.  above  the  value  of  fiv 
pounds,  and  in  the  second  count  with  simple  larceny  of  moneys  and  goods  (no 
"other"  moneys,  &c.)  of  the  said  A.,  describing  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  a 
in  the  first  count,  and  not  using  the  word  u  afterwards ;'  and  the  plea  was  no 
guilty  of  the  premises ;  and  the  jury  process  was  to  try  whether  the  prisoners  wer 
guilty  of  the  felony  aforesaid ;  and  the  verdict  was  that  the  prisoners  were  guilt; 
of  the  felony  aforesaid  as  by  the  indictment  aforesaid  supposed  :  and  the  judgmen 
was  that  the  prisoners  be  transported  for  ten  years :  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bencl 
held  that  the  word  "  felony"  was  not  nomen  eollectivum,  meaning  felony  generally 
but  pointed  to  one  particular  charge  of  felony,  and  therefore  that  the  verdict  wa 
bad  in  not  specifying  the  offence  of  which  it  found  the  prisoners  guilty,  and  thai 
the  judgment  was  erroneous,  the  Court  not  being  at  liberty  to  apply  it  to  the  first 
count  only.  And  upon  error,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  held,  that  whether 
or  no  the  word  "  felony"  was  to  be  taken  as  nomen  collectivum  in  the  judgment,  it 
could  mean  in  the  jury  process  one  offence  only;  and  therefore  the  process  was 
here  misawarded,  and  the  judgment  could  not  be  sustained. (e) 

Upon  the  trial  of  auy  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may,  under  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  convict  of  an  attempt  to  commit  such  offence,  and  there- 
upon the  prisoner  may  be  punished  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment 
for  such  attempt^/) 


*89]  "CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

OF  BREAKING,  ETC.,  AND  STEALING  IN  A  BUILDING  WITHIN  THE  CURTILAGE. 

The  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  53,  provides  that  no  "  building,  although  within  the 
same  curtilage  with  any  dwelling-house,  and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  part  of  such  dwelling-house  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  unless  there 
shall  be  a  communication  between  such  building  and  dwelling-house,  either  inime- 

85,  Oesswell,  J.,  after  consulting  Patteson,  J.     But  in  such  a  case  now  there  might  be  a 
conviction  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  67. 

(b)  Rex  v.  Hempstead,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  344. 

(c)  I  Hawk.  P    0.  c.  36  ;   Of  Larceny  from  the  Dwelling-house,  s.  3. 

(d)  Rex  p.  Compton,  3  (\  k  P.  418  (14  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gaselee,  J. 

(e)  Campbell  r.  Reg.,  11  Q.  B.  799  (63  E.  C.  L.  R.).     See  my  observations  on  this 
in  36  Law  Mag.  p.  1-17. 

(/)  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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diate,  or  by  means  of  a  covered  and  inclosed  passage  leading  from  the  one  to  the 
other ;"  and  by  sec.  55,   "  Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any  building,  and 
commit  any  felony  therein,  such  building  being  within  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  occupied  therewith,  but  not  being  part  thereof,  according  to  the  provi- 
sion hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  being  in  any  such  building  shall  commit  any  felony 
therein,  and  break  out  of  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  years,— or  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinement."(«) 

By  sec.  98,  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first  degree;  and  accessories 
after  the  fact  (except  receivers)  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years. (b) 

This  enactment,  specifying  as  it  does  in  express  terms  a  building  within  the  curti- 
hfjt  of  a  dwelling-house,  appears  not  to  apply  to  many  of  those  buildings  and  out- 
houses, which,  although  not  within  any  common  enclosure  or  curtilage,  were  deemed 
by  the  old  law  of  burglary,  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house,  from  their  adjoining  to 
such  dwelling-house,  and  being  in  the  same  occupation.  The  inquiry  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  will  be  simply  whether  the  building  in  question  is  within  the 
curtilage  or  homestall ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  some  of  the  points  formerly 
decided  in  cases  of  burglary,  in  which  it  became  material  to  consider  whether  par- 
ticular buildings  were  parcel  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  situated  within  a  common  inclosure  appears  to  have  been  treated  as  a  material 
ingredient.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  several  of  these  cases  the  par- 
ticular buildings  might  possibly  have  been  held  to  be  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house 
independently  of  that  circumstance. 

*Where  the  prisoner  had  broken  into  a  goose-house  which  opened  into  the  r*qo 
prosecutor's  yard,  into  which  yard  the  prosecutor's  house  also  opened,  and  the  '- 
yard  was  surrounded  partly  by  other  buildings  of  the  homestead,  and  partly  by  a 
tall,  some  of  which  buildings  had  doors  opeuing  backwards,  as  well  as  doors  open- 
ing into  the  yard,  and  there  was  a  gate  in  one  part  of  the  wall  opening  upon  a  road, 
the  judges  held  that  the  goose-house  was  parcel  of  the  dwell  iug-house.(c) 

Where  the  prosecutor's  house  was  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  adjoining  thereto 
ww  a  workshop,  beyond  which  a  stable  and  coach-house  adjoined ;  all  were  used 
with  the  house,  and  had  doors  opening  into  a  yard  belonging  to  the  house,  which 
yard  was  surrounded  by  adjoining  buildings,  &c,  so  as  to  be  altogether  an  inclosed 
yard;  the  workshop  had  no  internal  communication  with  the  house,  and  it  had  a 
door  opening  into  the  street,  and  its  roof  was  higher  than  that  of  the  dwelling- 
house;  the  street-door  of  the  workshop  was  broken  open  in  the  night;  and,  upon  an 
indictment  for  burglary,  the  question  arose,  whether  the  workshop  was  parcel  of  the 
dwelling-house ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimous  that  it  was.(rf) 
And  it  was  holden,  that  an  outhouse  in  the  yard  of  a  dwelliug-house  was  parcel  of 
the  dwelling-house,  the  yard  beiug  inclosed,  although  the  occupier  had  another 
dwelling-house  opening  into  the  yard,  and  had  let  such  other  dwelling-house  with 
certain  easements  in  the  yard,  the  two  houses  having  been  originally  in  one.  The 
prosecutor  had  in  one  range  of  buildings  a  house  which  he  occupied,  a  house  which 
he  let,  and  a  warehouse,  all  of  which  opened  into  a  yard  which  was  surrouuded  by 
a  wall,  gates,  and  buildings;  the  teuant  of  the  second  house  had  certain  easements 
in  the  yard,  and  his  house  was  between  the  prosecutor's  house  and  the  warehouse, 
and  the  two  houses  had  formerly  been  in  one.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
burglary  in  breaking  into  the  warehouse,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 

(«)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  14,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  14  (I.). 
A*  to  hard  labor,  see  sec.  118  ;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  119 ;  and  as  to  sureties, 
**  »*c.  117,  ante,  p.  67.     The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

I'M  See  this  section,  ante,  p.  67.  The  proceedings  for  the  trial  of  accessories  are  in  vol. 
1>  P-  67,  et  seq. 

[n  Rex  v.  Clayburn,  R.  k  It.  360. 

\<i  Rex  v.  Chalking,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  334,  and  see  Rex  v.  Lithgo,  R.  k 
K.357. 
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were  of  opinion  that  the  warehouse  was  part  of  the  prosecutor's  house ;  it  was  so 
before  the  house  was  divided,  and  it  remained  so  notwithstanding  the  division.(e) 

It  should  seem  that  a  building  which  was  not  any  parcel  of  a  dwelling-house,  by 
the  old  law  of  burglary,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  building  within  the  curtilage 
under  the  recent  statute.  It  will  be  material  therefore  to  attend  to  the  connection 
of  the  curtilage  with  some  dwelling-house  in  which  burglary  might  have  been  com- 
mitted. And  we  have  seen  that,  by  the  express  provision  of  the  statute,  the 
building  within  the  curtilage  must  be  occupied  with  the  dwelling-house.(/) 

It  was  holden  that  burglary  could  not  be  committed  by  breaking  into  a  centre 
building  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  but  having  no  internal  communication  with 
the  dwelling-houses  which  formed  the  wings.     The  building  was  stated,  in  the  first 
count  of  the  indictment,  as  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  R.  Boulton:  in  the  second,  as 
*qin   *h°  dwelling-house  of  J.  Bush ;  and  in  the  third,  as  the  dwelling-house  of  W. 
-*   Nelson.     The  place  broken  into  was  a  centre  *building,  having  two  wings ;  in 
such  centre  building  an  extensive  business  was  carried  on,  relating  to  different 
manufactories  in  which  one  Matthew  Boulton  was  concerned  with  M?  It.  Boulton, 
W.  Nelson,  and  several  other  persons;  and  also  relating  to  two  other  manufactories 
in  which  Matthew  Boulton  was  concerned  on  his  own  account:  in  part  of  one  of  the 
wings  was  the  dwelling-house  of  M.  K.  Boulton,  and  in  the  other  part  of  the  same 
wing,  the  dwelling-house  of  J.  Bush,  mentioned  in  the  second  count  of  the  indict- 
ment, who  was  a  workman  of  Matthew  Boulton's;  but  neither  of  such  dwelling- 
houses  had  any  internal  communication  with  the  centre  building,  except  only,  in  the 
one  occupied  by  J.  Bush,  a  window,  which  looked  into  a  passage  that  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  centre  building ;  and  in  the  other  wing  was  the  dwelling-house  of  W. 
Nelson,  which  also  had  no  internal  communication  with  the  centre  building.     In 
the  front  of  this  buildiug  there  was  a  terrace  or  front  yard,  fenced  round  in  differeut 
ways,  and  at  the  end  of  the  pile  of  buildiug,  by  a  wall,  with  gates  for  horses  and 
carriages,  and  a  door  for  foot  passengers :  the  prisoners  entered  by  a  door  in  the 
front  yard,  through  which  they  went  along  the  front  of  the  building,  and  round  it 
into  another  yard  behind  it,  called  the  middle  yard;  from  thence,  through  a  door 
which  had  been  left  open,  up  a  staircase  in  the  centre  building,  where  they  broke 
open  some  of  the  rooms ;  having  so  entered  the  premises  by  the  assistance  of  a 
servant  of  Matthew  Boulton's,  who  acted  as  an  accomplice  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  apprehension  of  the  prisouers.     Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  agreed 
that  the  prisoners  were  not  guilty  of  burglary;  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
so  decided  are  stated  to  have  been,  that  the  centre  building,  being  a  place  for  carry- 
ing on  a  variety  of  trades,  and  having  no  internal  communication  with  the  adjoining 
houses,  could  not  be  considered  as  part  of  any  dwelling-house ;  and  that  it  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  under  the  same  roof  as  the  houses  adjoining,  though  the  roof  of 
it  had  a  connection  with  the  roofs  of  the  houses. (  g) 

But  where  there  was  an  internal  communication  between  a  factory  and  the  dwell- 
ing-house by  means  of  au  open  passage  only,  the  factory,  being  within  the  same 
fence  as  the  dwelling-house,  and  used  with  it,  was  held  to  be  parcel  of  the  dwelling- 
house;  although  it  was  used  partly  for  the  separate  business  of  the  occupier  of  the 
dwelling-house,  and  partly  for  a  business  in  which  he  had  a  partner.     The  premises 
were  surrounded  by  a  garden  wall,  the  front  wall  of  the  factory,  and  the  wall  and 
gate  of  the  stable  yard ;  they  were  of  the  extent  of  rather  more  than  an  acre,  and 
the  house  was  in  the  centre ;  there  was  no  other  communication  between  the  house 
and  the  factory  than  by  one  open  passage  inside  the  walls.     In   the  factory  the 
prosecutor,  the  occupier  of  the  dwelling-house,  carried  on  one  business  of  his  own, 
and  another  jointly  with  a  partner,  who  lived  elsewhere;  and  the  rooms  over  the 
factory  were  used  for  the  joint  as  well  as  the  separate  business.     These  rooms  were 
broken  into,  and  part  of  the  separate  property  of  the  prosecutor,  and  also  part  of 
the  joint  property  was  stolen ;  and  upon  an  *indictuient  for  burglary  in  the   r+q,? 
dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor,  and  after  conviction,  a  case  being  reserved,   *- 

(e)  Rex  v.  Walters,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  13. 

!/)  Ante,  p.  75. 
g)  Rex  v.  Egginton,  2  Leach  913 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  10,  p.  494;  2  Bos.  &  Pul.  508. 
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the  judges  held  that  these  rooms  were  part  of  the  prosecutor's  dwelling-house,  and 
that  the  conviction  was  right. (h) 

Where,  upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  a  building  within  the 
curtilage,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  large  square  inclosed  at  the  back  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  barn,  cow-sheds,  a  granary,  pig-styes,  and 
walls,  and  that  within  such  larger  inclosure  there  was  a  lesser  inclosure,  abutting  on 
one  side  on  the  back  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  on  another  on  the  pig-styes,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  sides  of  which  were  formed  by  a  wall  about  four  feet  high,  which 
separated  it  from  the  other  part  of  the  large  inclosure,  and  the  back-door  of  the 
house  entered  into  such  lesser  inclosure,  and  out  of  it  there  was  a  gate  through  the 
wall  into  the  larger  inclosure,  into  which  there  was  no  door  immediately  leading 
from  the  house ;  and  some  corn  was  stolen  out  of  the  granary,  which  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  large  inclosure  from  the  house ;  it  was  held  that  the  whole  of 
the  larger  inclosure  was  within  the  curtilage,  and  not  merely  the  lesser  inclosure 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  consequently  that  the  granary  was  a 
building  within  the  curtilage. (i) 

It  was  said  upon  the  old  law  of  burglary,  that  if  a  man  took  a  lease  of  a  dwelling- 
house  from  A.,  and  of  a  barn  from  B.,  such  barn  would  be  no  parcel  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house, and  not  therefore  a  place  in  which  burglary  could  be  committed  ;(y)  a 
position  leading  to  the  inference,  that  no  outhouse,  holden  under  a  distinct  title 
from  the  dwelling-house,  could  be  the  subject  of  burglary.     But  upon  this  it  was 
observed,  that  the  circumstance  of  an  out-building  being  enjoyed  by  the  occupier 
under  a  different  title  from  his  dwelling-house,  seemed  a  very  unsatisfactory  reason 
of  itself  for  excluding  it  from  the  same  protection,  if  it  were  within  the  curtilage, 
or  under  the  same  roof,  and  actually  enjoyed  as  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house  in 
point  of  fact,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  would,  apart  from  the  difference  of 
title,  constitute  it  parcel  of  the  mansion  in  point  of  law.(&) 

A  door,  wall,  or  other  fence  forming  part  of  the  outward  fence  of  the  curtilage, 
and  opening  into  no  building,  but  into  the  yard  only,  was  held  not  to  be  such  a 
part  of  the  dwelling-house  as  that  the  breaking  thereof  would  constitute  burglary; 
and  it  was  held  to  make  no  difference  that  the  door  broken  was  the  entrance  to  a 
covered  gateway,  and  that  some  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house, 
and  within  the  curtilage,  were  over  the  gateway,  and  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  gateway  for  taking  up  goods  into  the  building  above  The  prosecutor 
had  a  dwelling-house,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings,  and  a  yard;  the  entrance 
into  the  yard  was  through  a  pair  of  gates  which  opened  into  a  covered  way ;  over 
this  way  were  some  of  the  warehouses,  and  there  was  a  loop-hole  and  crane  over  the 
gates  to  admit  of  goods  being  craned  up  ;  and  there  was  also  a  trap-door  in  the  roof 
of  the  *covered  way ;  there  was  free  communication  from  the  warehouses  to  r+qo 
the  dwelling-house :  the  prisoners  broke  open  the  gates  in  the  night  with  *• 
intent  to  steal,  and  entered  the  yard,  but  did  not  enter  any  of  the  buildings ;  and, 
upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimous  that  the  outward  fence  of  the  cur- 
tilage, not  opening  into  any  of  the  buildings,  was  no  part  of  the  dwelling-house.(J) 
80  an  area-gate  opening  into  an  area  only,  is  not  such  part  of  the  dwelling-house, 
that  the  breaking  of  the  gate  will  be  burglary,  if  there  be  any  door  or  fasteuing  to 
prevent  persons  in  the  area  from  entering  the  house,  although  such  door  or  other 
fastening  may  not  be  secured  at  the  time.  The  prisoners  opened  an  area-gate  in  a 
street  in  London,  and  entered  the  house  through  a  door  in  the  area  which  happened 
to  be  open,  but  which  was  always  fastened  when  the  family  went  to  bed,  and  was 
one  of  the  ordinary  barriers  against  thieves.  Having  stolen  in  the  house  to  the  value 
only  of  thirty-nine  shillings,  a  question  was  made  whether  the  breaking  of  the  area- 
gate  was  breaking  the  dwelling-house  so  as  to  constitute  burglary,  and  as  there  was 

(*)  Rex  v.  Hancock,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  170. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Wood,  Stafford  Spr.  Ass.  1843,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.,  Wightman,  J.,  after  consulting 
Erskine,  J ;  b  o.  as  Reg.  v.  Gilbert,  1  C.  &  K.  84  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(;)  1  Rale  559. 

(*)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  10,  p.  494.     And  see  ante,  p.  20. 
(0  Rex  v.  Bennett,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  289. 
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no  free  passage  in  time  of  sleep  from  the  area  into  the  house,  the  judges  held  unani- 
mously that  the  breaking  was  not  a  breaking  of  the  dwelling-house.(m) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may,  under  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  convict  of  an  attempt  to  commit  such  offence,  and  there- 
upon the  prisoner  may  be  punished  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  on  an  indictment 
for  such  attempt.(n) 


*94]  *CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

OF  BREAKING,  ETC.,  AND  STEALING  IN  ANY  SCHOOL-HOUSE,  SHOP,  WAREHOUSE,  OB 

COUNTING-HOUSE. 

The  former  enactments  on  this  subject  are  repealed ;  and  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c. 
96,  s.  56,  "  Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any  dwelling-house,  school-house,  shop, 
warehouse,  or  counting-house,  and  commit  any  felony  therein,  or,  being  in  any 
dwetting-houxe,  school-house,  shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  shall  commit  any 
felony  therein,  and  break  out  of  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  ser- 
vitude for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  years,— 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  coufinenient."(a.) 

Principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are  punishable  like 
principals  in  the  first  degree ;  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers)  are 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  by  sec.  98  of  the 
Act.(6) 

It  was  once  said  that  a  shop  must  be  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  that  a  mere 
workshop  would  not  be  sufficient.     Upon  an  indictment  on  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29t 
s  15,  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  for  breaking  into  a  shop  and  stealing  coals,  it  appeared 
that  the  prosecutor  sold  coal,  and  was  also  a  blacksmith  :  the  place  from  which  the 
coal  was  stolen  was  a  shop,  to  which  persons  went  who  bought  it,  it  being  a  room 
beyond  the  blacksmith's  shop ;  Alderson,  B.,  said,  "  To  come  within  the  provisions 
of  these  Acts  the  place  must  be  more  than  a  mere  workshop,  it  must  be  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  articles.     A  workshop,  such  as  a  carpenter's  shop  or  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
would  not  be  within  the  Acts."(c)     But  where  on  an  indictment  for  breaking  and 
entering  a  shop,  the  building  in  question  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  blacksmith's 
shop,  containing  a  forge  and  used  as  a  workshop  only,  not  inhabited  nor  attached  to 
any  dwelling-house,  but  secured  by  a  door  fastened  from  the  outside  and  a  window 
shutter  bolted  within  ;  Lord  Den  man,  C.  J.,  declined  to  be  governed  by  the  prece- 
ding case ;  as  in  his  opinion  this  building  had  been  proved  to  be  such  as  to  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.(d) 

*QVI  Upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  into  and  stealing  goods  in  a  ^warehouse, 
-*  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  occupied  a  shop,  which  he  used  for  selling 
various  kinds  of  goods.  In  a  cellar  under  the  shop,  and  entered  by  descending  a 
flight  of  steps  from  the  street,  he  kept  such  goods  as  he  had  not  at  the  time  occa- 
sion to  expose  for  sale  in  his  shop.  There  was  no  inner  communication  between 
the  house  and  shop  or  either  of  them  and  the  cellar.  The  goods  were  stolen  out  of 
the  cellar.     Rolfe,  B.,  held  that  the  cellar  was  a  warehouse  within  the  statute. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Davis,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  322. 
(nj  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1.  * 

(a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  88.  12,  15,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  88. 
12,  15  (I.).  As  to  hard  labor,  see  sec.  118;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  119;  and 
as  to  whipping,  see  sec.  117,  ante,  p.  67.     The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(b)  See  the  section,  ante,  p.  67.  And  as  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol. 
1,  p.  67,  et  aeq. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Sanders,  9  C.  k  P.  79  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Note,  however,  that  the  prisoner  was 
convicted. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Carter,  1  C.  &  K.  173  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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That  a  warehouse,  in  common  parlance,  certainly  meant  a  place  where  a  man  stored 
or  kept  his  goods,  which  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  sale;  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Legislature  used  the  term  in  the  statute  in  a  sense  repug- 
nant to  its  ordinary  meaning.(e) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  the  counting-house  of  D.  Gamble, 
and  stealing  therein,  it  appeared  that  Gamble  was  the  proprietor  of  extensive  chem- 
ical works,  and  that  the  prisoner  broke  and  entered  a  building  part  of  the  premises, 
which  was  commonly  called  the  machine-house,  and  stole  therein  a  large  quantity 
of  money.  In  this  building  there  was  a  weighing  machine,  at  which  all  goods  sent 
out  were  weighed,  and  one  of  Gamble's  servants  kept  in  that  building  a  book,  in 
which  he  entered  all  goods  weighed  and  sent  out.  The  account  of  the  time  of  the 
men,  employed  in  different  departments,  was  taken  in  that  building,  and  their  wages 
were  paid  there;  the  books,  in  which  their  time  was  entered,  were  brought  to  that 
baildiug  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  entries  and  paying  the  wages.  At  other 
times  they  were  kept  in  another  building  called  the  office,  where  the  general  books 
and  accounts  of  the  concern  were  kept.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  a  count- 
ing-house ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
there  was  abundant  evidence  that  this  was  a  counting-house  within  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  29,  s.  15.(/) 

It  has  been  held  that  an  indictment  upon  sec.  15  of  the  7  &  3  Geo.  4,  c.  29, 
must  expressly  aver  that  the  prisoner  stole  the  goods  in  the  shop,  and  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  aver  that  the  prisoner  broke  and  entered  the  shop,  and  the  goods  "  in 
the  shop  then  and  there  being  found  feloniously  did  stcal."(#) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may,  under  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  convict  of  an  attempt  to  commit  such  offence,  and 
thereupon  the  prisoner  may  be  punished  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  in- 
dictment for  such  at  tempt.  (A) 
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breaking  into  an*  house,  etc.,  with  intent  to  commit  felony. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  57,  "Whosoever  shall  break  and  enter  any  dwell- 
ing-house, church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  divine  worship,  or  any 
building  within  the  curtilage,  school-house,  shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-house, 
*ith  intent  to  commit  any  felony  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
fcrotude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than  three  years,— or 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
»nd  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."(a) 

This  clause  is  new,  and  contains  a  very  important  improvement  of  the  law. 
Formerly  the  offeuces  here  provided  for  were  only  misdemeanors  at  common  law. 
flow  it  often  happened  that  such  an  offence  was  very  inadequately  punished  as  a 
inwdemeanor ;  especially  after  the  night  was  in  all  cases  to  commence  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening ;  for  in  the  winter  at  that  time  the  poor  in  the  rural  districts  were 
^n  in  bed.  Nor  could  anything  be  much  more  unreasonable  than  that  the 
same  acts  done  just  after  nine  o'clock  should  be  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 

(<)  Reg.  r.  Hill,  2  M.  k  Rob.  458,  Rolfe,  B.,  added  that  the  same  objectioa  had  been 
kkeo  before,  and  both  he  and  Parke,  B.,  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

(/)  Reg.  r.  Potter,  2  Den.  C.  C.  R.  235. 

(?)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  2  M.  k  Rob.  115,  Patteson,  J.  But  upon  this  case  being  cited  in  Reg. 
f.  Andrews,  C.  k  M.  121  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Coleridge,  J.,  said  he  had  spoken  to  Patteson, 
J-,  about  it,  and  that  that  learned  judge  now  thought  the  decision  in  Reg.  v.  Smith  was 
not  correct.    See  ante,  p.  76.     C.  S.  G. 

(A)  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 

(aj  As  to  hard  labor,  see  sec.  118  ;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  119  ;  and  as  to 
•unties,  see  »ec.  117,  ante,  p.  67.     The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 
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"whilst  if  they  were  done  just  hefore  nine,  they  could  only  be  punished  as  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  on  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  burglary  with  intent  to  com- 
mit any  felony,  the  breaking  and  entering  were  proved  to  have  been  before  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  the  prisoner  might  be  convicted  under  this  clause.     But  upon  an 
indictment  in  the  ordinary  form  for  house-breaking,  &c,  the  prisoner  could  not  be 
convicted  under  this  'clause ;  because  it  does  not  allege  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
It  will  be  well,  however,  to  alter  the  form  of  the  indictments  in  every  case  where  a 
breaking  into  and  stealing,  &c,  in  any  building  mentioned  in  this  clause  is  charged, 
and  to  allege  a  breaking  and  entry  with  intent  to  commit  some  felony,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  an  indictment  for  burglary  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  and  then 
to  allege  the  felony  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed  in  the  house,  &c.     If 
this  be  done,  then  if  the  evidence  fail  to  prove  the  commission  of  that  felony,  but 
prove  that  the  prisoner  broke  and  entered  with  intent  to  commit  it,  he  may  be  con- 
victed under  this  clause. 

Principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are  punishable  like 
*971   Principa^  *u  the  first  degree ;  and  accessories  *after  the  fact  are  liable  to  im- 
J   prisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  by  sec.  98  of  the  Act.(o) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may,  under  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  convict  of  an  attempt  to  commit  such  offence,  and  there- 
upon the  prisoner  may  be  punished  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment 
for  such  attempt,  (c) 

Where,  therefore,  a  prisoner  was  indicted  on  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  57,  for 
breaking  and  entering  a  shop  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  and  it  appeared  that 
he  had  broken  a  large  hole  into  the  roof  of  the  shop,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
he  had  in  any  way  entered  the  shop,  it  was  held  that  he  might  be  convicted  of  an 
attempt  to  commit  that  felony  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  d.(d) 
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of  robbery  and  assaults  with  intent  to  rob. 

Robbery  from  the  person  appears  to  be  well  defined  as  "  a  felonious  taking  of 
money  or  goods  of  any  value  from  the  person  of  another,  or  in  his  presence,  against 
his  will,  by  violence,  or  putting  him  in  fear.'Xa)1 

(b)  Ante,  p.  67.     As  to  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67. 

(c)  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1.  (</)  Reg.  v.  Bain,  L.  &  C.  130. 

(a)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  124,  p.  707  ;  Hickman's  case,  1  Leach  280;  4  Blac.  Com.  243; 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34  ;  1  Hale  532  ;  3  Inst.  68.  The  force  necessary  to  constitute  robbery 
must  be  employed  before  (or  at  the  time)  the  property  is  stolen.  If  the  stealing  be  first, 
and  the  force  afterwards,  the  offence  is  not  robbery,  but  stealing  from  the  person.  Per 
Park,  J.,  Smith's  case,  1  Lewin  301.     See  post,  108. 

1  To  constitute  robbery,  there  must  be  a  felonious  taking  of  property  from  the  person  of 
another,  by  force,  either  actual  or  constructive  ;  but  if  force  be  used,  it  is  not  essential, 
that  the  prosecutor  should  be  either  aware,  or  afraid  of  the  taking.  Hence,  when  the 
prisoner  took  the  persecutor  by  the  cravat,  with  an  intention  to  steal  his  watch,  and  also 
pressed  his  breast  against  the  prosecutor's,  and  held  him  against  a  wall,  during  which 
time  he  took  the  prosecutor's  watch  from  his  fob,  without  his  knowledge,  and  without  his 
suspecting  any  intention  of  felony,  this  was  held  to  be  robbery.  So  decided  upon  special 
verdict,  in  the  case  of  the  Comm.  v.  Sneling,  4  Rinn.  379,  in  which  case  it  was  observed 
among  other  things  by  Tilghman,  C.  J  ,  "  if  a  man  is  knocked  down  and  rendered  sense- 
less, and  in  that  situation  his  money  is  taken  without  his  knowledge,  it  shall  not  arail  the 
thief  to  8 ay,  that  it  was  not  taken  against  the  consent  of  the  man,  whom  he  had  rendered 
incapable  of  exercising  the  faculty  of  volition."  "  Fear  is  not  an  essential  ingredient  of 
robbery ;  force  is  sufficient."  See  Comm.  v.  Humphries,  7  Mass.  Rep.  242.  To  constitute 
the  crime  of  robbery,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  taking  should  be  from  the  person  of  the 
owner ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  ;  as  if  by  intimidation  he 
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The  former  enactments  on  this  subject^)  are  repealed,  and  by  the  24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  96,  s.  40,  i:  Whosoever  shall  rob  any  person,  or  shall  steal  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  security(c)  from  the  person  of  another,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  years, — 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement. "(rf) 

Sec.  41.  "  If  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  upon  any  indictment  for  robbery  it 
shall  appear  to  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  did  not  commit  the 
crime  of  robbery,  but  that  he  did  commit  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  the  defendant 
shall  Dot  by  reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  but  the  jury  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  return  as  their  verdict  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  an  assault  with 
intent  to  rob ;  and  thereupon  such  defendant  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  maimer  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  feloniously  assault- 
ing with  intent  to  rob ;  and  no  person  so  tried  as  is  herein  lastly  mentioned  shall  be 
liable  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  the  robbery 
for  which  he  was  so  tried."(<0 

Sec.  42.  "  Whosoever  shall  assault  any  person  with  intent  to  rob  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  (save  and  except  in  the  cases  where  a 
greater  punishment  is  provided  by  this  Act)  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoued  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  soli- 
tary confinement."  (/) 

*Sec.  43.    "  Whosoever  shall,  being  armed  with  any  offensive  weapon  or   r+qq 
iustrumeut,  rob,  or  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  any  person,  or  shall  together   *• 
with  one  or  more  other  person  or  persons,  rob,  or  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  any 
person,  or  shall  rob  any  person,  and  at  the  time  of  or  immediately  before  or  imme- 
diately after  such  robbery  shall  wound,  beat,  strike,  or  use  any  other  personal 
violence  to  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for 
any  term  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  auy  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  oonfineinent."(  g) 
The  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  44,  recites  the  preceding  clause  and  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c. 
100,8.  21,  and  enacts  that,  u  Where  any  person  is  convicted  of  a  crime  under 
either  of  the  said  sections,  the  Court  before  whom  he  is  convicted  may,  in  addition 
tu  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  said  sections  or  any  part  thereof,  direct  that  the 
offender,  if  a  male,  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  privately  whipped,  subject  to  the 
following  provisions : 
( 1.  That  in  the  case  of  an  offender  whose  age  does  not  exceed  sixteen  years,  the 
number  of  strokes  at  each  such  whipping  do  not  exceed  twenty-five,  and  the 
instrument  used  shall  be  a  birch  rod : 

(A)  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55  (I),  and  7  Will.  4,  &  1  Vict.  c.  87. 

(*)  Sec.  1,  post,  Larceny. 

(J)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  5.  As  to  hard  labor, 
•*«  sec.  118;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  119;  and  as  to  sureties,  see  sec.  117,  ante, 
P-  67.    The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(<)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  11. 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  6.  As  to  hard  labor, 
*c,  tee  ante,  p.  67. 

(y)  Under  the  7  Will.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  8.  2,  robbery  accompanied  by  any  stab,  cut  or 
wound  was  capital ;  that  punishment  is  abolished,  and  that  section  and  sec.  3  are  incor- 
porated in  this  clause.  The  words  "  stab  "  and  "  cut"  are  omitted,  because  the  word 
"wound"  includes  them.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

i*  compelled  to  open  his  desk,  or  throw  down  his  purse,  and  then  the  money  is  taken  in 
to  pretence:  U.  S.  v.  Jones,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  209.  See  also,  U.  S.  v.  Terrel,  1  Hemp.  411 ; 
tathewsv.  State,  4  Ohio  (N.  S.),  539;  State  v.  McLane,  5  R.  1.  60 ;  State  t;  John,  5  Jones 
(Law)  163;  Seymour  v.  State,  15  Ind.  288;  Brennon  v.  State,  25  Ind.  403;  Co  mm.  v. 
Brooks,  1  Dnvall,  150 ;  State  v.  Ah  Loi,  5  Nev.  99  ;  Glass  v.  Comm.,  6  Bush.  436 ;  State  IV 
8«ote,  Phill.  (Law)  151 ;  Crews  v.  State,  3  Gold.  350;  Collins  v.  People,  39  111.  233}  Kite 
».8t*U,  11  Humph.  167. 
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"  2.  That  in  the  case  of  any  other  male  offender  the  number  of  strokes  do  not 
exceed  fifty  at  each  such  whipping : 

"  3.  That  in  each  case  the  Court  in  its  sentence  shall  specify  the  number  of 
strokes  to  be  inflicted  and  the  instrument  to  be  used : 
Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  such  whipping  take  place  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  passing  of  the  sentence ;  provided  also,  that  every  such  whipping 
to  be  inflicted  on  any  person  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  shall  be  inflicted  on  him 
before  he  shall  be  removed  to  a  convict  prison  with  a  view  to  his  undergoing  a  sen- 
tence  of  penal  servitude." 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  44,  u  Whosoever  shall  send,  deliver,  or  utter,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  cause  to  be  received,  knowing  the  contents  thereof,  any  letter 
or  writing  demanding  of  any  person  with  menaces,  and  without  any  reasonable  or 
probable  cause,  any  property,  chattel,  money,  valuable  security,  or  other  valuable 
thing,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  iu  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not 
less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."^) 

Sec.  45.  "  Whosoever  shall  with  menaces  or  by  force  demand  any  property, 
*1001  cn-(tttel,  money,  valuable  security,  or  othrr  valuable  *thing  of  any  pers  n  with 
J  intent  to  steal  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the 
term  of  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement.'\t) 

Sec.  46.  Whosoever  shall  send,  deliver,  or  utter,  or  directly  or  indirectly  cause  to 
be  received,  knowing  the  contents  thereof,  any  letter  or  writing  accusing  or  threatening 
to  accuse  any  other  person  of  any  crime  punishable  by  law  with  death  or  penal  ser~ 
vitude  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  of  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit  any 
rape,  or  of  any  attempt  or  endeavor  to  commit  any  rape,  or  of  any  infamous  crime 
as  hereinafter  defined,  with  a  view  or  intent  in  any  of  such  cases  to  extort  or  gain 
by  means  of  such  letter  or  writing  any  property,  chattel,  money,  valuable  security, 
or  other  valuable  thing,  from  any  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or 
without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or 
without  whipping ;  and  the  abominable  crime  of  buggery,  committed  either  with 
mankind  or  with  beast,  and  every  assault  with  intent  to  commit  the  said  abomina- 
ble crime,  and  every  attempt  or  endeavor  to  commit  the  said  abominable  crime,  and 
every  solicitation,  persuasion,  promise,  or  threat  offered  or  made  to  any  person 
whereby  to  move  or  induce  such  person  to  commit  or  permit  the  said  abominable 
crime,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  infamous  crime  within   the   meaning  of  this 

Act."C/) 

Sec.  47.  "  Whosoever  shall  accuse  or  threaten  to  accuse,  either  the  person  to 

whom  such  accusation  or  threat  shall  be  made  or  any  other  person,  of  any  of  the 

infamous  or  other  crimes  lastly  hereinbefore  mentioned,  with  the  view  or  intent  in 

any  of  the  cases  last  aforesaid  to  extort  or  gain  from  such  person  so  accused  or 

threatened  to  be  accused,  or  from  any  other  person,  any  property,  chattel,,  money, 

valuable  security,  or  other  valuable  thing,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,(&)  and  being 

convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  pemu 

servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned 

(A)  This  section,  and  the  cases  bearing  upon  it,  will  be  found  pott,  Threats  and  Threaten- 
ing Letter*.  This  section  and  sees.  45  k  46  are  introduced  here  in  order  that  they  may  be 
seen  in  connection  with  the  other  sections  here  introduced. 

(t)  See  the  last  note. 

(j)  This  clause,  and  the  cases  bearing  on  it,  will  be  found j?o«t,  Threats  and  Thrtatemmj 
Letter*.     See  the  note  to  sec.  43,  supra. 

(*)  '*  Robbery"  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29. 
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for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and,  if  a  male 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping." (I) 

Sec.  48.  "  Whosoever,  with  intent  to  defraud  or  injure  any  other  person,  shall, 
hy   any  unlawful  violence  to  or  restraint  of,  or  threat  of  violence  to  or  restraint  of, 
tlie  person  of  another,  or  by  accusing  or  threatening  to  accuse  any  person  of  any 
treason,  felony,  or  infamous  crime  as  hereinbefore  defined,  compel  or  induce  any 
person  to  execute,  make,  accept,  indorse,  alter,  or  destroy  the  *whole  or  any   r*ini 
part  of  any  valuable  security,  or  to  write,  impress,  or  affix  his  name,  or  the   *- 
nanie  of  any  other  person,  or  of  any  company,  firm,  or  copartnership,  or  the  seal 
of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society,  upon  or  to  any  paper  or  parchment,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  afterwards  made  or  converted  into,  or  used  or  dealt 
with  as,  a  valuable  security,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life, 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  con- 
finement."^) 

Sec.  49.  "  It  shall  be  immaterial  whether  the  menaces  or  threats  hereinbefore 
mentioned  be  of  violence,  injury,  or  accusation  to  be  caused  or  made  by  the  offender 
or  by  any  other  person. "(n) 

By  sec.  1,  4*The  term  '  property'  shall  include  every  description  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  money,  debts,  and  legacies,  and  all  deeds  and  instruments  relating 
to  or  evidencing  the  title  or  right  to  any  property,  or  giving  a  right  to  recover  or 
receive  any  money  or  goods,  and  shall  also  include,  not  only  such  property  as  shall 
have  been  originally  in  (he  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  party ,  but  also  any 
property  into  or  for  which  the  same  may  have  been  converted  or  exchanged,  and 
anything  acquired  by  such  conversion  or  exchange,  whether  immediately  or  otlier- 

Principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are  punishable 
like  principals  in  the  first  degree ;  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers) 
we  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  by  sec.  98  of  the 

Act.(j>)  ^ 

Recurring  to  the  foregoing  definition  of  this  offence,  and  keeping  in  mind  that 
robbery  is  an  aggravated  species  of  larceny///)  we  may  inquire,  first,  as  to  the 
felonious  taking;  secondly,  as  to  the  taking  against  the  will  of  the  party;  and, 
thirdly,  as  to  the  violence  of  putting  in  fear. 

I.  As  to  the  felonious  taking. 

The  taking  may  be  of  money  or  goods  "  of  any  value."  The  value,  therefore,  of 
the  property  taken  is  quite  immaterial :  a  penny  as  well  as  a  pound,  forcibly  ex- 

(')  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  8 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  8  (I.)  ;  7 
will.  4,  atnl  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  4 ;  and  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  2.  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see 
««,  p.  67. 

(*)  This  clause  is  new.  It  will  meet  all  such  cases  as  Rex  v.  Phipoe,  2  Leach  673,  and 
Rex  p.  Edwards,  6  C.  k  P.  521  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  where  persons  by  violence  to  the  per- 
iod  or  by  threats  of  accusation  of  crimes,  induce  others  to  execute  deeds,  bills  of  exchange 
or  other  securities.     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

(•)  This  clause  is  new.  It  is  intended  to  meet  cases  where  a  letter  may  be  sent  by  one 
person  and  may  contain  menaces  of  injury  by  another,  and  to  remove  the  doubts  occa- 
sioned by  Rex  v.  Pickford,4  C.  k  P.  227  (19  K.  C.  L.  R.),  and  see  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1  Den.  C. 
*-510;  and  also  to  meet  cases  where  property  may  be  demanded  by  one  person  with 
menaces  of  violence  or  injury  to  be  caused  by  another. 

(•)  This  clause  is  taken   irom   the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  17;  but  for  the   words   "the 

original  subject  of  a  trust,"  in  that  section   the  words  "  originally  in  the  possession  or 

under  the  control   of  any  party,"  are   substituted,  in   order  to  embrace  other  cases   than 

those  where  u  a  trust"  has  existed.    So  also,  instead  of  u  the  proceeds  thereof  respectively 

•nd  anything  acquired  by  such  proceeds,"  the  words  "  anything  acquired  by  such  conver- 

1100  or  exchange,  whether  immediately  or  otherwise,"  are  used ;  so   that,  however  many 

exchanges  may  have  been  made  in  the  property,  any  fraudulent  disposal  of  the  proceeds 

ultimately  obtained  may  be   included  within  this  clause.     The  words  "  goods,  raw  or 

other  materials,"  after  ,4  personal  property,"  are  omitted  as  manifestly  falling  within  these 
termi. 

(?)  Ante,  p.  67.     As  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teq. 
If)  Peat's  case,  I  Leach  228 ;  Lapier's  case,  1  Leach  320. 
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*1021  *°rtedj  wakes  a  robbery;  tbe  gist  of  *the  offence  being  the  force  and 
^  terror,  (r)  Thus  the  taking  of  a  slip  of  paper,  which  contained  a  memoran- 
dum of  a  sum  of  money  due  to  the  prosecutor,  has  been  held  sufficient. (*)  But 
something  must  be  taken,  and  it  must  be  of  some  value  ;(f)  otherwise  the  offence 
will  be  only  that  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob  ;  but  it  need  not  be  of  the  value  of 
any  known  coin,  even  of  a  farthing.(w) 

The  property  taken  must  not  only  be  of  some  value,  but  it  must  be  taken  from 
the  peaceable  possession  of  the  owner.  Where  the  prisoner  had  obtained  a  note  of 
hand  from  a  gentleman  by  threatening  with  a  knife  held  to  his  throat  to  take  away 
his  life ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  furnished  the  paper  and  ink  with 
which  it  was  written,  and  that  the  paper  was  never  out  of  her  possession;  it  was 
holden  not  to  be  robbery.  The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  note  was  of  no 
value ;  that  as  the  Legislature  at  the  time  of  passing  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  5,  8.  3, 
whereby  the  stealing  a  cho«e  in  action  was  made  felony,  could  not  possibly  have  a 
case  like  this  in  contemplation,  it  was  not  within  that  Act  of  Parliament;  that  the 
note  did  not,  on  the  lace  of  it,  import  either  a  general  or  a  special  property  in  the 
prosecutor ;  and  that  it  was  so  far  from  being  of  any  the  least  value  to  him,  that  he 
had  uot  even  the  property  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  as  it  appeared  that 
both  the  paper  and  ink  were  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  delivery  of  it  bj 
her  to  the  prosecutor  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  considered  as  vesting 
it  in  him ;  but  that  if  it  had,  as  it  was  a  property  of  which  he  was  never,  even  for 
an  iustant,  in  the  peaceable  possession,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  property  taken 
from  his  person,  so  as  to  constitute  tbe  crime  of  robbery.(v) 

A  robbery  cannot  be  committed  unless  the  party  has  the  property  in  his  peace- 
able possession  to  do  with  it  what  he  chooses.  The  prisoners  were  indicted  under 
the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  6,  for  feloniously  demanding  of  Mr.  Gee,  with  menaces, 
a  deed,  and  a  valuable  security,  and  it  appeared  that  they  had  decoyed  the  prosecu- 
tor into  a  house,  and  then  forced  him  into  a  retired  place,  so  constructed  that  no 
cries  could  be  heard,  where  they  pushed  him  down  on  a  bench,  and  a  chain  was 
passed  across  his  breast  and  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  his  legs  were  fastened  with 
a  cord  to  some  staples  in  the  ground;  whilst  he  was  so  fastened,  two  sheets  of 
paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  brought  to  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  write  on  the 
paper  so  brought  to  him  a  check  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  letter  requesting  certain 
deeds  to  be  delivered  to  the  bearer ;  these  documents  remained  with  him  for  half  an 
hour  while  he  wrote  some  letters,  and  it  was  contended  that  as  they  were  in  his 
possession  during  that  time,  the  case  was  distinguishable  from  the  preceding  one. 
Patteson,  J.,  "  Mr.  Gee  was  chained  and  padlocked,  a  rope  was  put  rouud  his  neck, 
*1031  an<^  ^e  *cou^  not  move  hand  or  toot  except  just  to  write;  they  bring  him 
J  pens,  iuk,  and  paper,  and  he  writes  the  orders;  he  had  the  papers,  it  was 
true,  in  his  hands ;  but  chained  as  he  was  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  he  had  such 
a  peaceable  possession  of  them  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  be  pleased  with  them  f 
For  that  is  the  meaning  of  peaceable  possession.  I  cannot  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  case  of  Courtois  and  the  present,  except  that  the  latter  is  the  stronger 
of  the  two.  The  ground  of  the  decision  in  that  case  must  govern  the  decision  of 
the  Court  in  this  case.  A  robbery  cannot  be  committed  unless  the  person  has  the 
property  in  his  peaceable  possession  to  do  with  it  as  he  chooses.  If  Mr.  Gee  had 
brought  the  documents  ready  written  the  case  would  have  been  different,  but  he 
does  not  write  them  until  he  is  chained."(io) 

By  the  '*  taking,"  necessary  in  this  offence,  is  implied  that  the  robber  must  be  in 

(r)  3  Inst.  69  ;  1  Hale  532 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34,  s.  16  ;  4  Blac.  Com.  243 ;  2  East  P.  C. 
c.  16,  s.  125,  p.  707. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Bingley,  5  C.  &  P.  602  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B. 

(t)  Phipoe's  case,  2  Leach  673,  680. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Morris,  9  C.  &  P.  349  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke,  B.,  ro/ri,  tit.  Larceny.  See  alio 
Rex  v.  Clarke,  R.  &  R.  181,  infra,  Larceny. 

(v)  Phipoe's  case,  2  Leach  673.  The  form  of  the  note  was — "  Two  months  after  data  I 
promise  to  pay  to  Miss  Maria  Theresa  Phipoe,  or  order,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  for  value  received. — John  Courtoy,  Oxendon-street."  See  Rex  v.  Hart,  6  0.  k  P. 
106  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  post,  Larceny. 

(w)  Rex  v.  Edwards,  6  C.  &  P.  521  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteson,  J.,  and  Bosanquet,  J. 
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possession  of  the  thing  taken.     So  that  if  a  man,  having  a  parse  fastened  to  his 
girdle,  he  assaulted  by  a  thief,  and  the  thief,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  take  the 
purse,  cut  the  girdle,  and  the  purse  thereby  fall  to  the  ground,  this  is  no  taking; 
for  the  thief  never  had  the  purse  in  his  possession. (x)     And,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  a  case  where  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  stopped  the  prosecutor  as  he 
was  carrying  a  feather-bed  on  his  shoulders,  and  told  him  to  lay  it  down  or  he 
would  shoot  him,  and  the  prosecutor  accordingly  laid  the  bed  on  the  ground,  but 
the  prisoner  was  apprehended  before  he  could  take  it  up  so  as  to  remove  it  from 
the  spot  where  it  lay ;  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  offence  of  robbery  was 
not  completed. (y)     But  if  in  the  former  case  the  thief  had  taken  up  the  puree 
from  the  ground,  and  afterwards  let  it  fall  in  the  struggle,  this  would  have  been  a 
taking,  though  he  had  never  taken  it  up  again ;  for  the  purse  would  have  been 
once  in  his  possession  (z)     And  it.  is  not  necessary  that  the  property  should  con- 
tinue in  the  possession  of  the  thief.     Thus,  where  a  robber  took  a  purse  of  money 
from  a  gentleman,  and  returned  it  to  him  immediately,  saying,  u  If  you  value  your 
puree,  you  will  please  to  take  it  back,  and  give  me  the  contents  of  it ;"  but  was  ap- 
prehended and  secured  before  the  gentleman  had  time  to  give  him  the  contents  of 
the  purse;  the  Court  held  that  there  was  a.. sufficient  taking  to  complete  the  offence, 
although  the  prisoner's  possession  continued  only  for  an  instant. (a)     And  in  a  case 
where,  while  a  lady  was  stepping  into  her  carriage,  the  prisoner  snatched  at  her 
diamond  ear-ring,  and  separated  it  from  her  ear  by  tearing  her  ear  entirely  through ; 
but  there  was  no  proof  of  the  ear-ring  ever  having  been  seen  in  his  hand,  and,  upon 
the  lady's  arrival  at  home,  it  was  found  amongst  the  curls  of  her  hair ;  the  judges, 
upon  the  case  being  submitted  for  their  consideration,  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  taking  from  the  person  to  constitute  robbery.     They  thougtt 
that  it  was  sufficient,  as  the  ear-ring  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  separate 
from  the  lady's  person,  though  but  for  a  moment,  and  though  he  could  not  retain 
it,  hut  probably  lost  it  again  the  same  *instant.(6)     It  should,  however,  be   r*i(vj 
observed,  with  respect  to  cases  of  this  description,  that  though  it  may  have   '- 
been  formerly  holden  that  a  sudden  taking  or  snatching  of  any  property  from  a 
person  unawares  was  sufficient,  the  contrary  doctrine  appears  to  be  now  established : 
and  that  no  taking  by  violence  will,  at  the  present  day,  be  considered  as  sufficient 
to  constitute  robbery,  unless  some  injury  be  done  to  the  person,  as  in  the  case  last 
cited,  or  unless  there  be  some  previous  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  property, 
or  some  force  used  to  obtain  it.(c) 

Where  the  offence  of  robbery  is  once  actually  completed  by  taking  the  property 
of  another  into  the  possession  of  the  thief,  it  cannot  be  purged  by  any  subsequent 
re-delivery. (rf  )  Thus,  if  A.  requires  B.  to  deliver  his  purse,  and  he  delivers  it  ac- 
tordiogly,  when  A.,  finding  only  two  shillings  in  it,  gives  it  him  again,  yet  this  is 
a  taking  by  robbery.(e) 

Not  only  a  taking  in  fact,  but  a  taking  in  law,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  rob- 
bery//) It  has,  therefore,  been  holden,  that  if  thieves  attack  a  man  to  rob  him, 
ind,  finding  little  or  nothing  about  him,  force  him  by  menace  of  death  to  swear  to 
fetch  them  money,  which  he  does  accordingly,  and  delivers  it  to  them  while  the 
*  fear  of  the  menace  still  continues  upon  him,  and  they  receive  it,  this  is  a  sufficient 
taking  in  law.(^)  And  if  upon  A.  assaulting  B.,  and  bidding  him  to  deliver  his 
pvse,  B.  refuse  to  do  so,  and  then  A.  pray  B.  to  give  or  lend  him  money,  and  B. 
does  so  accordingly,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  the  taking  will  be  complete. (A) 
For  where  the  thief  receives  money,  &c,  by  the  delivery  of  the  party,  either  while 

(z)  3  Inst.  69;  1  Hale  533.  (y)  Rex  v.  Farrell,  1  Leach  322,  note  (6). 

(')  3  Inst.  69 ;  1  Hale  533.  (a)  Peat's  case,  1  Leach  228. 

(&)Lapier'fl  case,  1  Leach  320  (see  Reg.  v.  Simpson,  Dears.  G.  G.  R.  421,  pott,  Stealing 
&*  to  Penon). 

(*)  Macao  ley's  case,  1  Leach  287 ;  Baker's  case,  Id.  290 ;  Horner's  case,  2  East  P.  0.  c. 
l*i  1. 121,  p.  703,  pott,  p.  109;  Rex  v.  Mason,  post,  p.  110. 

M  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34,  s.  2.  (e)  1  Hale  533. 

(/)  3  InsU  68  ;  1  Hale  532. 

WW.  Ibid. ;  2  Eatt  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  129,  p.  714. 

(*)  1  Rale  533. 

▼01. 
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the  party  is  under  the  terror  of  an  actual  assault,  or  afterwards  while  the  fear  of 
menaces  made  use  of  by  the  thief  continues  upon  him,  such  thief  may,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  as  correctly  be  said  to  take  the  property  from  the  party,  as  if  he  had 
actually  taken  it  out  of  his  pockct.(i ) 

The  taking  must  in  all  cases  be  accompanied  with  a  felonious  intent,  or  animu* 
farandi ;  but  if  a  man  animo  furandi  say — uGive  me  your  money," — "Lend  me 
your  money," — u  Make  me  a  present  of  your  money,"  or  words  to  the  like  import, 
they  are  equivalent  to  the  most  positive  order  or  demand ;  and,  if  anything  be  ob- 
tained in  consequence,  such  a  taking  will  be  within  the  definition  of  robbery.(j  ) 
There  is,  however,  a  case  of  considerable  nicety,  which  should  be  here  noticed, 
where,  though  the  original  assault  was  clearly  with  a  felonious  intent,  the  takiug  of 
the  goods  was  holden  to  be  no  more  than  a  trespass.  A.  assaulted  13.  on  the  high- 
way with  a  felonious  intent,  and  searched  the  pockets  of  B.  for  money,  but  finding 
*10fi1  none>  he  pulled  off  the  bridle  of  B.'s  horse,  and  threw  *that  and  some  bread 
J  which  B.  had  in  panels  about  the  highway,  but  did  not  take  away  anything 
from  B. ;  and  it  was  resolved,  upon  a  conference  with  all  the  judges,  that  this  was 
not  robbery,  because  nothing  was  taken  from  B.(&)  But  it  is  remarked  upon  this 
case,  that  the  better  reason  for  the  decision  seems  to  be,  that  the  particular  goods 
were  not  taken  with  a  felonious  intent,  as  surely  there  was  a  sufficient  taking  and 
separation  of  the  goods  from  the  person. (I) 

If  a  party  bond  fide  believing  that  property  in  the  personal  possession  of  another 
belongs  to  him,  take  that  property  away  from  such  person  with  menaces  and  vio- 
lence, this  is  not  robbery;  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say,  whether  or  not  the  prisoner 
did  act  under  such  bond  fide  belief.1  Upon  an  indictment  for  robbing  Green  of 
three  wires  and  a  pheasant,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  set  the  wires,  in  one 
of  which  a  pheasant  was  caught,  and  Green,  a  gamekeeper  of  the  manor  where  the 
wires  were  set,  took  up  the  wires  and  the  pheasant,  and  put  them  in  his  pjcket,  the 
prisoner  Boon  after  came  up,  and  said,  "  Have  you  got  my  wires?"  Green  replied 
that  he  had,  and  a  pheasant  that  was  caught  in  them.  The  prisoner  then  asked 
Green  to  give  the  pheasant  and  wires  to  him,  which  Green  refused ;  whereupon  the 
prisoner  lifted  up  a  large  stick,  and  threatened  to  beat  Green's  brains  out  if  he  did 
not  give  them  up.  Green  fearing  personal  violence  did  so.  For  the  prosecution  it 
was  contended  that  the  prisoner  had  no  property  either  in  the  wires  or  the  pheas- 
ant. Yaughan,  B.,  ulf  the  prisoner  demanded  the  wires  under  the  honest  impres- 
sion that  he  had  a  right  to  them,  though  he  might  be  liable  for  a  trespass  in  set- 
ting them,  it  would  not  be  a  robbery.  The  gamekeeper  had  a  right  to  take  them, 
and  when  so  taken  they  never  could  have  been  recovered  from  him  by  the  prisoner; 
yet  still  if  the  prisoner  acted  under  the  honest  belief  that  the  property  in  them 
continued  in  himself,  I  think  it  is  not  a  robbery.  If,  however,  he  used  it  merely 
as  a  pretence,  it  would  be  robbery.  The  question  for  the  jury  is,  whether  the  pri- 
soner did  honestly  believe  he  had  a  property  in  the  snares  and  pheasant  or  not."(m) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  assaulting  T.  Simcocks,  with  intent  to  rob  him.  It 
appeared  that  Simcocks'  father  had  been  at  a  fair  at  Congleton  a  few  days  before 
the  alleged  offence,  and  a  person  had  there  given  him  eleven  sovereigns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  a  horse ;  and  the  father  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  refused  to 
give  it  back.  The  person  who  gave  him  the  money  followed  him  to  an  entry,  and 
there,  in  company  with  the  prisoner,  assaulted  the  father,  and  endeavored  to  get  the 
money  out  of  his  pocket.     Simcocks  came  up,  and  said  that  the  person  who  gave 

(i)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  128,  p.  711,  s.  129,  p.  714.  And  see  further  as  to  cases  of  this 
Wild, po*t,  p.  113,  et  seq.}  where  "the  putting  in  fear"  is  spoken  of. 

U)  By  Willes,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  Donnally's  case,  1  Leach  196. 
And  see  further  upon  the  subject  of  the  felonious  intent,  potty  p.  108,  etseq.}  in  the  cases 
relating  to  "  violence  or  putting  in  fear ;"  and  post,  Larceny. 

(k)  Anon.,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  98,  p.  662. 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  C.  16,  s.  98,  p.  662. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Hall,  Gloucester  Lent.  Ass.  1828,  MSS.,  G.  S.  Q. ;  s.  c,  3  C.  k  P.  409.  See 
similar  cases,  Larceny. 

1  The  owner  of  property  is  not  guilty  of  robbery  in  taking  it  from  the  person  of  the 
possessor:  People  v.  Vice,  21  Gal.  344. 
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his  father  the  money  was  the  man  that  had  robbed  Cotterell  at  Leek  fair,  and 
thereon  that  person  ran  away  The  prisoner  called  the  next  day  at  Simcocks' 
father's,  and  demanded  the  eleven  sovereigns;  but  the  father  refused  to  give  him 
them,  and  said  he  would  give  them  to  the  man  from  whom  he  had  received  them, 
if  he  would  come  and  ask  for  them.  Afterwards  the  prisoner  saw  *Simcocks  r*-infi 
receive  at  Leek  fair  seven  sovereigns  for  a  cow  that  he  had  sold,  and  said,  *• 
41  Pay  me  the  eleven*  sovereigns  you  owe  me/'  and  then  knocked  Simcocks  down, 
and  put  his  hand  into  Simcocks1  pocket  where  he  had  seen  the  sovereigns  placed, 
but  was  prevented  from  getting  them ;  and  Parke,  B.,  held  that  there  was  too  much 
semblance  of  a  right  to  claim  the  sovereigns  to  justify  proceeding  with  the  case  for 
the  felony,  (n) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  robbery  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  owed  the 
prisoner  money,  and  had  promised  to  pay  him  5/.,  and,  being  drinking  at  the  pri- 
soner's inn,  the  prisoner  pressed  him  for  payment,  and,  on  refusal,  induced  him  to 
go  into  a  private  room,  and  there,  after  repeating  his  demand  for  money,  declared 
that  he  would  have  it,  knocked  him  down,  and  tried  to  take  it  from  him,  and  the 
prosecutor  said  if  he  would  let  him  get  up  he  would  give  him  a  check  for  4/.,  and 
did  so.     The  prisoner,  however,  repeated  his  demand  for  money,  declared  he  would 
have  it,  and  knocked  him  down  again,  and  his  money  dropped  out  of  his  pockets, 
bat  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  it;  Erie,  C.  J.,  said  he  thought  the  jury 
could  hardly  convict  of  a  felonious  robbery.     The  essence  of  the  offence  charged 
was  the  felonious  intent,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  on  these  facts. (ran) 

Some  questions  as  to  the  felonious  intent  have  arisen  where  the  property  has  been 
taken  under  color  of  a  purchase.     Thus,  though  it  is  clear  that  if  a  person  by  force, 
or  threats,  compel  another  to  give  him  goods,  and  by  way  of  color  oblige  him  to 
take,  or  if  he  offer,  less  than  the  value,  it  is  robbery  ;(o)  yet  it  has  been  doubted, 
whether  the  forcing  a  higler  or  other  chapman  to  sell  his  wares,  and  giving  him  the 
full  Yarae  of  them,  amounts  to  so  heinous  a  crime  as  robbery. (j?)     So  that  where  a 
traveller  met  a  fisherman  with  fish,  who  refused  to  sell  him  any,  and  he  by  force 
and  potting  in  fear  took  away  some  of  his  fish,  and  threw  him  money  much  above 
thd  value  of  it,  judgment  was  respited,  because  of  the  doubt  whether  the  intent 
were  felonious  on  account  of  the  money  given. (a)     It  is  suggested,  however,  with 
much  reason,  that  questions  of  this  kind  should  properly  be  referred  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  jury;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  the  full  value  or  more  being 
offered  at  the  time  should  be  left  to  them  to  show  that  the  intention  of  the  party 
**s  not  fraudulent,  and  so  not  felonious,  (r)     For  though  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  that  if  the  value  of  the  thing  taken  be  offered  to  be 
paid  at  the  time,  the  intent  is,  therefore,  not  felonious :  yet  it  is  submitted,  that 
wwh  a  circumstance  would  be  pregnant  evidence  in  the  negative.(i)     But  cases 
where  the  owner  is  induced  to  part  with  his  property  at  less  than  its  value,  by 
fear  of  the  violence   of  any   individual,   or  of  the  outrages   of  a   mob,   come 
under  a  different  consideration,  and  constitute  a  sufficient  taking  with  a  felonious 
inteot(j) 

The  taking  need  not  be  immediately  from  the  person  of  the  owner ;  it  will  be 
efficient  if  it  be  in  his  presence.(u)  Therefore  if  A.,  upon  being  assaulted  by  a 
thief,  throws  his  purse  or  cloak  into  a  bush,  and  the  thief  takes  it  up  and  carries  it 
*w*y;  or  if,  while  A.  is  flying  from  the  thief,  he  lets  fall  his  hat,  and  the  thief 
takes  it  up  and  carries  it  away,  such  taking  being  done  in  the  presence  of  A.  will 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Bodeo,  1  C.  &  K.  395  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  These  cases  accord  with  the  Roman 
Law.  "QqI  aliqno  errore  ductus,  rem  suam  esse  existimaas,  et  imprudens  juris,  eo  animo 
rapuerit,  quasi  domino  liceat  etiam  per  vim  rem  suam  auferre  a  possessoribus,  absolvi 
debet;  cui  scilicet  conveniens  est  nee  furti  teneri  earn  qui  eodem  hoc  animo  rapuerit:" 
Jilt.  Init.  Lib  ir.  Tit.  2,  8.  1. 

(**)  Reg.  p.  Hemmings,  4  P.  k  F.  50. 

(°)  Rex  v.  Simons,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  128,  p.  712. 

(?)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34,  b.  14 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  244. 

(?)  The  Fisherman's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  98,  p.  661,  662. 

(r)  2  East  P.  C.  c  16,  8.  98,  p.  662.  («)  Id.  Ibid. 

(0*Hp.  \lbt€itfq. 

(«)  1  Hale  533 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  34,  8.  6;  Rex  v.  Francis,  2  Str.  1015. 
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be  sufficient,  (t?)  So  it  has  been  said,  that  if  a  man's  servant  be  robbed  of  his  mas- 
ter's goods  in  the  sight  of  his  master,  this  shall  be  taken  for  a  robbery  of  the 
master. (w)  So,  if  the  thief  having  first  assaulted  A.  takes  away  his  horse  standing 
*by  him ;  or,  having  put  him  in  fear,  drives  his  cattle,  in  his  presence,  out 
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of  his  pasture,  he  may  be  properly  said  to  take  such  property  from  the  per- 


son of  A. ;  for  he  takes  it  openly  and  before  his  face  while  under  his  immediate  and 
personal  care  and  protection. (x)  So  where  on  an  indictment  fdr  robbery  and  steal- 
ing from  the  person  it  was  proved  that  the  prosecutor,  who  was  paralysed,  received, 
whilst  sitting  on  a  sofa  in  a  room,  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  from  one  prisoner, 
whilst  the  other  prisoner  went  and  stole  a  cash-box  from'  a  cupboard  in  the  same 
room  ;  it  was  held  that  the  cash-box  being  in  the  room  in  which  the  prosecutor  was 
sitting,  and  he  being  aware  of  that  fact,  it  was  virtually  under  his  protection j  and 
it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  cash-box  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
prosecutor  at  the  time  it  was  stolen.(y)  But  it  is  clear,  that  the  property  must  be 
taken  in  the  presence  of  the  owner ;  and  where  it  appeared  upon  a  special  verdict 
that  some  thieves  gently  struck  the  prosecutor's  hand,  whereby  some  money,  which 
he  had  taken  out  from  his  pocket  to  give  change,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  that,  upon 
his  offering  to  take  it  up,  the  thieves  threatened  to  knock  his  brains  out,  upon 
which  he  desisted  from  taking  up  the  money,  and  the  thieves  uthen  and  there  imme- 
diately "  took  it  up ;  a  great  majority  of  the  judges  held,  that  even  by  this  statement 
it  was  not  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  special  verdict  that  the  thieves  took  up  the 
money  in  the  sight  or  presence  of  the  owner,  and  that  they  could  not  intend  it, 
though  there  seemed  to  have  been  evidence  enough  to  have  warranted  such  a  find- 
ing.^) In  a  case  where  robbers,  by  putting  in  fear,  made  a  wagoner  drive  his 
wagon  from  the  highway  in  the  day-time,  but  did  not  rob  the  goods  till  night,  much 
doubt  appears  to  have  been  entertained ;  some  having  holden  it  to  be  a  robbery  from 
the  first  force,  but  others  having  considered  that  the  wagoner's  possession  continued 
till  the  goods  were  actually  taken,  unless  the  wagon  were  driven  away  by  the  thieves 
themselves  (a) 

Where,  on  an  indictment  for  robbery,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  gave  his 
bundle  to  his  brother  to  carry  for  him,  and  while  they  were  going  along  the  road 
the  prisoners  assaulted  the  prosecutor,  upon  which  his  brother  laid  down  the  bundle 
in  the  road,  and  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  then  ran  away  with 
the  bundle ;  Vaughan,  B.,  intimated  an  opinion  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
indictment  was  not  sustainable,  as  the  bundle  was  in  the  possession  of  another  person 
at  the  time  when  the  assault  was  committed.  Highway  robbery  was  a  felonious 
taking  of  the  property  of  another  by  violence  against  his  will,  either  from  his  person 
or  in  his  presence ;  the  bundle  in  this  case  was  not  in  the  prosecutor's  possession. 
If  these  prisoners  intended  to  take  the  bundle,  why  did  they  assault  the  prosecutor, 
and  not  the  person  who  had  it?  (6) 

*1  OKI  *^  may  *^m  ^  0Dserved>  w*tD  respect  to  the  taking,  that  it  must  not,  as  it 
J  should  seem,  precede  the  violence  or  putting  in  fear;  or,  rather,  that  a  subse- 
quent violence  or  putting  in  fear  will  not  make  a  precedent  taking,  effected  clandes- 
tinely, or  without  either  violence  or  putting  in  fear,  amount  to  robbery.  Thus, 
where  a  thief  clandestinely  stole  a  purse,  and,  on  its  being  discovered  in  his  posses- 

rv)  3  Inst.  68 ;  1  Hale  533. 

[w)  Per  Rolle,  C.  J.,  Rex  v.  Wright,  Style  156. 

z)  1  Hale  533,  and  I  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  34,  s.  6 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  243. 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Selway,  8  Cox  C.  C.  235.  The  Common  Serjeant,  after  consulting  Crowder, 
J.,  and  Cbannell,  B. 

(z)  Rex  v.  Francis,  2  Str.  1015 ;  Rex  v.  Grey,  2  East  P.  C  c.  16,  8.  126,  p.  708,  a.  p.  In 
Rex  v.  Francis,  the  judges  clearly  thought  it  a  case  of  grand  larceny,  and  therefore  would 
not  discharge  the  prisoners,  but  directed  a  new  indictment  to  be  preferred,  considering 
themselves  confined  to  the  doubt  of  the  jury,  whether  there  was  a  sufficient  taking,  and 
that  they  could  not  give  judgment  for  a  larceny. 

(a)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  126,  p.  707,  708. 

(b)  Rex  t>.  Fallows,  5  C.  &  P.  508  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Vaughan,  B.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
victed of  a  simple  larceny.  Qtuere  whether  if  the  indictment  had  been  for  robbing  the 
brother,  who  was  carrying  the  bundle,  it  might  not  have  been  sustained,  as  it  was  the 
violence  of  the  prisoners  that  made  him  put  it  down,  and  it  was  taken  in  hit  presence. 
See  Rex  v.  Wright,  tupra,  note  (to),  p.  106.    C.  8.  G. 
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sion,  denounced  vengeance  against  the  party  if  he  should  dare  to  speak  of  it,  and 
then  rode  away,  it  was  holden  to  be  simple  larceny  only,  and  not  robbery,  as  the 
words  of  menace  were  used  after  the  taking  of  the  purse. (c)  But,  if  the  purse  had 
been  obtained  by  means  of  the  menace,  the  offence  would  have  amounted  to 
robbery.(rf) 

II.  The  second  subject  of  consideration  in  following  the  definition  of  this  offence, 
is  as  to  the  taking  "  against  the  will "  of  the  party. 

In  a  case  where  the  party  upon  whom  the  robbery  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, consented  to  the  fact  for  a  base  purpose,  it  was  holden  to  be  no  robbery. 
One  Salmon  and  several  others,  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  rewards  given 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  apprehending  robbers  on  the  highway,  concerted  a  plan 
by  which  a  robbery  might  be  effected  upon  Salmon  by  a  person  named  Blee,  who 
was  one  of  the  confederates,  and  two  strangers  procured  by  Blee.  It  was  expressly 
found  that  Salmon  was  a  party  to  the  agreement ;  that  he  consented  to  part  with 
his  money  and  goods  under  color  and  pretence  of  a  robbery ;  and  that  for  such  pur- 
pose, and  in  pursuance  of  this  consent  and  agreement,  he  went  to  a  highway  at 
Deptford,  and  waited  there  till  the  colorable  robbery  was  effected.  The  judges  were 
of  opinion  that,  in  consideration  of  law,  no  robbery  was  committed  upon  Salmon ; 
tod  the  reason  given  was,  that  his  property  was  not  taken  against  his  will.(e) 

III.  We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire,  as  to  "  the  violence  or  putting  in  fear." 
The  words  of  the  definition,  as  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  are  in  the 

alternative,  "violence  or  putting  in  fear;"  and  it  appears,  that  if  the  property  be 
taken  by  either  of  these  means,  against  the  will  of  the  party,  such  taking  will  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  robbery. (/)  The  principle,  indeed,  of  robbery  is  violence; 
but  it  has  been  often  holden,  that  actual  violence  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  a 
robbery  may  be  effected,  but  that  it  may  also  be  effected  by  fear,  which  the  law  con- 
siders as  constructive  violence,  (o) 

It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  considered  that  fear  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  all  cases  of  robbery,  even  in  those  effected  *by  actual  violence  ;(h)  but  r-#«  ^ 
if  so,  it  will  be  presumed.  And  there  are  cases  of  this  description  in  which  *- 
fear  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  existed ;  as  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without 
previous  warning,  and  stripped  of  his  property  while  senseless,  he  cannot  with 
propriety  be  said  to  be  put  in  fear,  and  yet  that  would  undoubtedly  be  robbery. (i) 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of  actual  u  violence,"  where  the  taking  is  effected  by 
that  means,  it  appears  to  be  well  settled  that  a  sudden  taking,  or  snatching  from  a 
person  unawares,  is  not  sufficient.  Thus,  where  a  boy  was  carrying  a  bundle  along 
the  street  in  his  hand,  after  it  was  dark,  when  the  prisoner  ran  past  him,  and  snatched 
it  suddenly  away,  it  was  holden  that  the  act  was  not  done  with  the  degree  of  force 
*ad  terror  necessary  to  constitute  robbery. (j  )  And  the  same  was  holden  in  a  case 
where  it  appeared  that  as  two  little  boys  were  carrying  a  parcel  of  cloth  to  one  of 
the  inns  at  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  carried  by  a  stage-coach  to  London, 
the  prisoner  came  up  suddenly,  snatched  the  cloth  from  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
tod  ran  off  with  it.(£)  The  same  doctrine  has  been  held  in  four  other  cases ;  in 
one  of  which  the  hat  and  wig  of  a  gentleman  were  snatched  from  his  head  in  the 
•treet;(7)  in  another,  an  umbrella  was  snatched  suddenly  out  of  the  hand  of  a 

(t)  Harmao's  case,  1  Hale  534 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34,  s.  7. 

K)  By  Lord  Mansfield  in  Donnally's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  130,  p.  726. 

(e)Rexv.  M4  Daniel,  Post.  121,  128.  The  case  of  Norden,  pott,  p.  114,  was  cited  on  the 
psrtof  the  Crown;  but  Mr.  Justice  Foster  remarks  upon  it  as  distinguishable  on  many 
pounds:  Post.  129. 

(/)  2  Bast  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  127,  p.  708,  and  the  authorities  there  cited:  Fost.  128. 

($)  Donnally's  case,  1  Leach  196;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  130,  p.  727;  Reane's  case,  2 
I**h6l9;  2  East  P.  C.  C  16,  s.  132,  p.  735. 

(*)  Fost  128,  where  the  learned  writer  says,  that  there  are  opinions  in  the  books  which 
Mem  to  make  the  circumstance  of  fear  necessary,  but  that  he  had  seen  a  good  MS.  note 
of  Lord  Bolt  to  the  contrary,  and  that  he  was  himself  very  clear  that  th«  circumstances 
of  actual  fear  at  the  t  me  of  the  robbery  need  not  be  strictly  proved. 

(')Fort.  128;  4  Blac.  Com.  244;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s    128,  p.  711. 

01  Macauley's  ease,  1  Leach  287 ;  Baker's  case.  Id.  290,  8.  p. 

(*)  Robin's  case,  1  Leach  290,  note  (a). 

W  Steward's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  121,  p.  702. 
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woman,  as  she  was  walking  along  the  street  ;(m)  and  in  a  third,  a  watch  was  jerked 
with  considerable  force,  out  of  a  watch-pocket  ;(n)  and  in  a  fourth,  a  watch  was 
snatched  from  the  hands  by  catching  hold  of  the  ribbon  and  key  without  touching 
the  hands.(o)     But  if  any  injury  be  done  to  the  person,  or  there  be  any  struggle* 
by  the  party  to  keep  possession  of  the  property  before  it  be  taken  from  him,  there* 
will  be  a  sufficient  actual  "  violence/'     Thus,  in  the  case  which  has  been  already- 
mentioned,  where  an   ear-ring  was  snatched  from  a  lady's  ear,  and  the  ear  torow 
through,  and  blood  drawn  by  the  force  used,  it  was  holden  to  be  robbery.Qp)     So  __ 
where  a  heavy  diamond  pin,  with  a  cork-screw  stalk,  twisted  very  much  in  a  lady'^ 
hair,  which  was  close  frizzed  and  strongly  craped,  was  snatched  out,  aud  part  ot 
the  hair  torn  away  at  the  same  time,  it  was  holden  that  this  was  a  sufficient 
of  violence  to  constitute  a  robbery. (q)     And  in  a  case  where  it  appeared  that  thi 
*1101   Pri80ner  snatched  at  a  sword  while  it  *was  hanging  at  a  gentleman's  sidss 
J   and  that  the  gentleman  perceiving  him  get  hold  of  the  sword,  instantly  hi^m 
tight  hold  of  the  scabbard,  which  occasioned  a  struggle  between  them,  in  which  Uw  « 
prisoner  got  possession  of  the  sword,  and  took  it  away;  the  Court  held  that  it  wa^. 
a  robbery. (r)     In  a  case  where  the  prosecutor's  watch  was  fastened  to  a  steel  chaic* 
which  went  round  his  neck,  the  seal  and  chain  hanging  from  his  fob,  and  the  pri- 
soner laid  hold  of  the  seal  and  chain,  and  pulled  the  watch  from  the  fob;  but  tfc*« 
steel  chain  still  secured  it ;  upon  which  the  prisoner,  by  two  jerks,  broke  the  steei 
chain,  and  made  off  with  the  watch  ;  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unani- 
mous that  this  was  a  robbery,  as  the  prisoner  did  not  get  the  watch  at  once,  but 
had  to  overcome  the  resistance  made  by  the  steel  chain,  and  used  actual  force  for 
that  purpose. (s)     So  that  the  rule  appears  to  be  well  established,  that  no  sudden 
taking  or  snatching  of  property  from  a  person  unawares  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
robbery,  unless  some  injury  be  done  to  the  person,  or  there  be  some  previous  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the   property,  or  some  force  used  in  order  to  obtain  it.(f) 
Where  a  prisoner  ran  up  against  a  person,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his  attention 
while  he  picked  his  pocket,  the  judges  held  that  the  force  was  sufficient  to  make  it 
a  robbery,  it  having  been  used  with  that  intent,  (u) 

But  where,  on  an  indictment  for  robbery,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutrix  had 
tied  a  basket  by  the  handles  to  the  rail  of  a  cart  in  which  she  was  riding,  and  the 
prisoner  tried  to  lift  off  the  basket  by  stealth,  but  the  string  prevented  him,  and 
the  prosecutrix  stretched  out  her  arm  to  lay  hold  of  the  basket,  and  just  at  that 
moment  the  prisoner  cut  the  string  through  with  a  knife,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
flicted a  wound  on  the  wrist  of  the  prosecutrix,  the  pain  and  fright  consequent  on 
which  caused  her  to  withdraw  her  hand,  and  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  basket, 
with  which  he  made  off;  Alderson,  B.,  held  that,  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  robbery,  there  must  be  intentional  violence  and  force  ;  here  the  wound  appeared 
to  have  been  inflicted  undesignedly  and  by  mere  accident,  and  therefore  the  case 
did  not  amount  to  robbery. (V) 

Where  violence  is  made  use  of,  to  obtain  the  property  with  a  felonious  intent,  as 
stated  in  the  definition  of  this  offence,  it  seems  that  it  will  not  the  less  amount  to 


I; 


'm)  Horner's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  121,  p.  703. 

n)  Rex  v  Gnosil,  1  C.  &  P.  304  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Garrow,  B.,  saying,  "  The  mere  act  of 
taking  being  forcible  will  not  make  this  offence  highway  robbery  ;  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  highway  robbery  the  force  used  must  be  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  taking,  and 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  it  was  intended  to  overpower  the  party  robbed, 
and  prevent  his  resisting,  and  not  merely  to  get  possession  of  the  property  stolen ;  thus, 
if  a  man  walking  after  a  woman  in  the  street,  were  by  violence  to  pull  her  shawl  from  her 
shoulders,  though  he  might  use  considerable  violence,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
highway  robbery,  because  the  violence  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  the  party 
robbed,  but  only  to  get  possession  of  the  property." 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Walls,  2  C.  &  K.  214  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteson,  J. 

(p)  Lapier's  case,  I  Leach  300,  ante,  p.  104. 

(q)  Moore's  case,  1  Leach  335. 

(r)  Davies's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  127,  p.  709;  1  Leach  290,  note  (a). 

(*)  Rex  v.  Mason,  MS.,  Bayley,  J  ,  and  R   &  R.  419. 

(t)  Ante,  p.  103. 

(w)  Anonymou?,  mentioned  by  Holroyd,  J.,  1  Lewin  300. 

(»)  Reg.  v.  Edwards,  1  Cox  C.  C.  32. 
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robbery,  on  account  of  the  thief  having  recourse  to  some  colorable  or  specious  pre- 
tence, in  order  the  better  to  effect  his  purpose. 

One  Merriman,  who  was  taking  cheeses  along  the  highway  in  a  cart,  was  stopped 
by  a  person  named  Hall,  who  insisted  upon  seizing  them  for  want  of  a  permit. 
This  was  a  mere  pretence,  no  permit  being  necessary.  After  some  altercation, 
Merriman  and  Hall  agreed  to  go  before  a  magistrate  to  determine  the  matter ;  and, 
during  Merri man's  absence,  other  persons  riotously  assembled  on  account  of  the 
dearness  of  provisions,  and,  in  confederacy  with  Hall,  for  the  purpose,  carried  away 
the  goods.  It  was  objected  (upon  an  action  against  the  hundred,  on  the  statutes 
of  hue  and  cry),  that  this  was  no  robbery,  because  there  was  no  force;  but 
♦Hewitt,  J.,  overruled  the  objection,  and  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  who  r*-i-ii 
were  of  opinion  that  Hall's  conduct,  in  insisting  upon  seizing  the  cheese  for  *- 
want  of  a  permit,  was  a  mere  pretence,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  Merriman, 
and  found  that  the  offence  was  robbery ;  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial. (m?)  It  was  well  observed  upon 
this  case,  that  the  opinion  that  it  amounted  to  a  robbery  must  have  been  grounded 
upon  the  consideration  that  the  first  seizure  of  the  cart  and  goods  by  Hall,  being 
by  violence,  and  while  the  owner  was  present,  constituted  the  offence  of  a 
robbery,  (se) 

In  another  case,  also,  the  offence  was  holden  to  be  robbery  though  the  violence 
made  use  of  was  under  the  color  and  pretence  of  a  legal  proceeding.     The  prosecu- 
trix was  brought  to  a  police  office  by  the  prisoner,  into  whose  custody  she  had  been 
delivered  by  a  headborough,  who  had  taken  her  up  under  a  warrant,  upon  a  charge 
of  having  committed  an  assault  upon  a  woman  who  lodged  in  her  house.     The 
magistrate  at  the  office,  having  examined  the  complaint,  ordered  her  to  find  bail ; 
but  at  the  same  time  advised  the  parties  to  make  the  matter  up,  and  become  good 
friends.     The  magistrate  then  left  the  office,  and  the  prisoner,  who  was  an  under- 
servant  to  the  turnkey  of  the  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  and  acted  occasionally  as  a 
runner  to  the  police  office,  but  had  no  regular  appointment  either  as  constable  or 
other  peace  officer,  nor  had  in  particular  any  order  to  carry  the  prosecutrix  to 
prison^)  took  her  to  an  adjacent  public  house,  where  her  husband  was  waiting  in 
expectation  that  she  would  be  discharged.     When  her  husband  found  that  the 
matter  was  not  settled,  he  requested  that  the  prisoner  would  wait  a  short  time, 
while  he  went  to  procure  bail,  and  immediately  left  the  house.      As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  the  prisoner  began  to  treat  the  prosecutrix  very  ill,  locked  her  up  for  some 
time  in  a  stinking  place,  and  then  brought  her  out  and  threatened  to  carry  her  im- 
mediately to  prison.     She  was  terrified,  and  implored  him  to  wait  till  her  husband 
returned ;  and  producing  a  shilling  from  her  pocket,  offered  to  give  it  him,  or  even 
to  give  him  half-a-crown,  if  he  would  comply  with  her  request ;  but  he  refused,  and 
immediately  handcuffed  her  to  a  man  whom  he  had  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  . 
assault,  and  who,  as  the  prisoner  alleged,  had  before  rescued  himself.     The  prisoner 
then  kicked  her,  thus  handcuffed,  before  him ;  and  shoved  her  and  her  companion 
into  a  coach,  which  he  ordered  to  drive  to  the  New  Prison.     He  then  came  into 
the  coach  ;  and  almost  immediately  upon  the  coach  setting  off,  put  a  handkerchief 
to  the  mouth  of  the  prosecutrix,  and  forcibly  took  from  her  the  shilling,  which  she 
continued  to  hold  in  her  hand,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  ''  This  will  buy  us  a  glass 
a  piece."     He  then  asked  her,  if  she  had  any  more  money  in  her  pocket,  said  that 
he  was  sorry  for  her  children,  and  that  if  she  had  as  much  money  as  would  pay  for 
the  coach,  she  should  not  go  to  prison.     She  exclaimed  that  she  had  no  more 
money;  but   the   man   who  was  handcuffed  to  her  rattled  the  handcuff  r*ii<> 
*against  the  side  of  her  pocket,  and  the  prisoner  put  his  hand  into  her  *- 
Packet,  and  took  out  three  shillings.     He  then  continued  to  promise  to  carry  her 
hack,  hat  did  not  give  any  directions  to  the  coachman  to  change  his  course.     In 
about  ten  minutes  after  he  had  so  taken  the  three  shillings,  he  stopped  the  coach 

(»)  Merriman  r.  The  Hundred  of  Chippenham,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  127,  p.  709. 

(?)  2  Bast  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  127,  p.  709,  note  (a). 

(y)  In  the  report  of  this  case  in  East,  it  is  said  that  the  prisoner  alleged  that  the 
■•giitrtte  made  out  a  warrant  of  commitment  for  the  prosecutrix,  but  that  it  was  not 
pfodoeed. 
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at  a  public  house,  called  for  some  gin,  drank  some  himself,  gave  the  coachman  a 
glass,  and  offered  the  prosecutrix  a  glass,  which  she  several  times  refused,  but  at 
last  drank,  upon  his'insisting  she  should  do  so;(z)  he  then  gave  the  shilling  which 
he  first  took  from  her  to  pay  for  the  gin,  and  took  sixpence  in  change.     As  the 
prisoner  had  promised  to  carry  her  back,  the  prosecutrix  made  no  complaint  at  the 
public  house,  but  said,  that  if  the  prisoner  would  carry  her  back  he  might  keep  the 
other  three  shillings  which  he  had  taken  from  her.     The  prisoner,  however,  pro- 
ceeded with  her  to  the  New  Prison.     He  paid  a  shilling,  or  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence for  the  coach ;  but  returned  no  part  of  the  money  to  the  prosecutrix.     Nares^ 
J.,  who  tried  the  prisoner,  said  that,  in  order  to  commit  the  crime  of  robbery,  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  violence  used  to  obtain  the  property  should  be  by  these 
common  and  usual  modes  of  putting  a  pistol  to  the  head,  or  a  dagger  to  the  breast— 
and  that  a  violence,  though  used  under  a  colorable  and  specious  pretence  of  law,  oe- 
of  doing  justice,  was  sufficient,  if  the  real  intention  was  to  rob;  and  he  left  the 
to  the  jury,  with  a  direction  that  if  they  thought  the  prisoner  had  originally,  wh< 
he  forced  the  prosecutrix  into  the  coach,  a  felonious  intent  of  taking  her  money ^ 
and  that  he  made  use  of  the  violence  of  the  handcuffs  as  a  means  to  prevent  hev 
making  resistance,  and  that  he  took  the  money  with  a  felonious  intent,  they  should 
find  him  guilty.     The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  had  a  felonious  intent  of  getting- 
whatever  money  the  prosecutrix  had  in  her  pocket,  and  that  the  putting  her  into 
into  the  state  described  in  the  evidence  was  only  a  colorable  mean  of  putting  his 
felonious  intention  into  execution.     And  upon  the  case  being  referred  to  the  twelve 
judges,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  as  it  was  found  by  the  verdict  that 
the  prisoner  had  an  original  intention  to  take  the  money,  and  had  made  use  of  vio- 
lence, though  under  the  sanction  and  pretence  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
it,  the  offence  was  clearly  a  robbery. (a) 

Though  the  violence  be  used  for  a  different  purpose  than  that  of  obtaining  the 
property  of  the  party  assaulted ;  yet  if  property  be  obtained  by  it,  the  offence  will, 
under  tome  circumstances  at  least,  amount  to  robbery :  as  where  money  was  offered 
to  a  party  endeavoring  to  commit  a  rape,  and  taken  by  him.  Black  ham  assaulted  a 
woman  with  intent  to  ravish  her,  and  she,  without  any  demand  from  him,  offered  him 
money,  which  he  took  and  put  into  his  pocket,  but  contiuued  to  treat  the  woman 
with  violence,  in  order  to  effect  his  original  purpose,  until  he  was  interrupted ;  and 
this  was  holden  to  be  robbery  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  judges ;  on  the 
ground  that  the  woman,  from  the  violence  and  terror  occasioned  by  the  prisoner's 
behavior,  and  to  redeem  her  chastity,  offered  the  m  >ney,  which  it  was  clear  she 
*1 1 31  wou^  Dot  h&ve  given  ^voluntarily ;  and  that  the  prisoner,  by  taking  it,  de- 
J  rived  an  advantage  to  himself  from  his  felonious  conduct,  though  his  origi- 
nal intent  were  to  commit  a  rape. (6) 

With  respect  to  "  the  putting  in  fear,"  or  constructive  violence,  when  that  is  the 
means  by  which  the  taking  is  effected,  it  may  be  considered,  with  reference,  first,  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  fear  excited  has  been  of  injury  to  the  person;  secondly,  to 
those  in  which  the  fear  excited  has  been  of  injury  to  the  property;  and  thirdly,  to 
those  in  which  the  fear  excited  has  been  of  injury  to  the  character.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered,  as  generally  applicable  to  cases  of  this  description,  that 
where  property  is  extorted  by  fear,  it  will  constitute  a  robbery  by  putting  in  fear, 
though  it  may  be  taken  in  the  shape  of  a  colorable  gift.(c)  So  that  if  a  man, 
whether  with  or  without  a  drawn  sword,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  but  with  such 
circumstances  of  terror  as  indicate  a  felonious  intention,  ask  alms  from  a  person  who 
gives  to  him  through  mistrust  and  apprehension  of  violence,  it  will  be  robbery  :  and 
so  it  will  be  if  the  thief,  after  having  first  made  an  assault,  cease  to  use  force,  and 
ask  money  for  alms,  which  is  given  him  by  the  party  attacked,  while  there  remained 
a  reasonable  ground  for  the  continuance  of  the  fear  excited  by  the  assault. (J)    And 

(2)  In  the  report  of  this  case  in  Leach,  it  is  said,  that  he  induced  her  to  drink  a  glass 
by  repeating  his  promise  that  she  should  not  be  detained. 

(a)  Gascoigne's  case,  1  Leach  280 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  127,  p.  709.  And  see  the  Sets. 
Pap.  295. 


(b)  Blackham  8  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  128,  p.  711. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  104,  et  teg. 

(d)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  128,  p.  711 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  244;  ante,  p.  104,  et  teg. 
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'thieves  come  to  rob  A.,  and,  finding  little  about  him,  enforce  him,  by  menace  of 
eath,  to  swear  to  bring  them  a  greater  sum,  which  he  does  accordingly,  this  is  rob- 
dry,  if  the  fear  of  that  menace  continued  upon  him  at  the  time  he  delivered  the 
i<mey.(e) 

The  fear  of  injury  to  the  person  is  that  which  is  commonly  excited  on  the  com- 
tission  of  this  offence ;  and  where  property  is  obtained  by  this  means,  it  will  amount 
»  robbery,  though  there  be  no  great  degree  of  terror  or  affright  in  the  party  robbed. 
fc  is  enough  if  the  fact  be  attended  with  such  circumstances  of  terror,  such  threat- 
iing,  by  word  or  gesture,  as,  in  common  experience,  are  likely  to  create  an  appre- 
ension  of  danger,  and  induce  a  man  to  part  with  his  property  for  the  safety  of  his 
Braon.(/)  Where,  therefore,  on  an  indictment  for  robbery,  it  appeared  that  the 
rittoners  and  their  companions  hung  around  the  prosecutor's  person  in  the  streets 
f  Manchester,  so  as  to  render  all  attempts  at  resistance  hazardous,  if  not  vain,  and 
ifled  him  of  his  watch  and  money,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  force  or  menace 
ras  used,  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  robbery ;  for  if  several  persons  so  surround 
mother,  as  to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance,  that  is  force. (g)  And  it  is  not 
lecessary  that  actual  fear  should  be  strictly  and  precisely  proved ;  as  the  law,  in 
ydium  gpolicUoris,  *will  presume  fear,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  just  pMij. 
ground  for  it.(A)  *- 

One  Norden,  having  been  informed  that  one  of  the  early  stage  coaches  had  been 
frequently  robbed  near  the  town  by  a  single  highwayman,  resolved  to  use  his 
endeavors  to  apprehend  the  robber.  For  this  purpose  he  put  a  little  money  and  a 
pistol  into  his  pocket,  and  attended  the  coach  in  a  post-chaise,  till  the  highwayman 
came  up  to  the  company  in  the  coach,  and  to  him,  and  presenting  a  weapon 
demanded  their  money.  Norden  gave  him  the  little  money  he  had  about  him,  and 
then  jumped  out  of  the  chaise  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  and,  with  the  assistance, 
of  some  others,  took  the  highwayman.  This  was  holden  to  be  a  robbery  of 
Nordeo.(t) 

The  fear  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery  may  exist,  though  the 
property  be  taken  under  color,  and  on  the  pretence  of  a  purchase.  For  if  a  person 
by  force  or  threats  compel  another  to  give  him  goods,  and  by  way  of  color  oblige 
him  to  take,  or  if  he  offer  less  than  the*  value,  it  is  robbery ;  as  where  the  prisoner 
took  a  quantity  of  wheat  worth  eight  shillings,  and  forced  the  owner  to  take  thirteen- 

Gee  half-penny  for  it,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  refused,  the  offence  was  clearly 
ieo  to  be  robbery  by  all  the  judges  upon  a  conference.^' )  But  whether  the 
forcing  a  chapman  to  sell  his  wares,  and  giving  him  the  full  value  for  them,  will 
amount  to  robbery,  has  been  considered  as  doubtful. (£) 

It  seems  that  the  fear  of  violence  to  the  person  of  a  child  of  the  party  from  whom 
property  is  demanded,  will  fall  within  the  same  consideration  as  if  the  fear  were  of 
violence  to  the  person  of  the  party  himself.  Thus  where  a  case  was  put  in  argu- 
ment of  a  man  walking  with  his  child,  and  delivering  his  money  to  another  person, 
upon  a  threat  that,  unless  he  did  so,  the  other  would  destroy  his  child,  Hotham,  B., 
aid,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  robbery. (7)  And  in  a  subsequent 
ease,  Eyre,  C.  J.,  said,  that  a  man  might  be  said  to  take  by  violence,  who  deprived 
the  other  of  the  power  of  resistance,  by  whatever  means  he  did  it ;  and  that  he  saw 
bo  sensible  distinction  between  a  personal  violence  to  the  party  himself,  and  the  case 

(«)  Ante,  p.  104,  Pitzh.  Coron.  pi.  464 ;  3  Inst.  68 ;  1  Hale  532 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  129, 
MU,  in  which  last  book  the  reason  given  by  Hawkins  (I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34,  s.  1)  for  this 
doctrine,  and  which  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  robbery  in 
■■*■  cue,  though  the  party  delivered  the  money  solely  under  the  mistaken  conscientious 
etapulsioQ  of  his  oath,  is  denied.  And  from  note  (a)  in  East  P.  C.  Ibid.,  it  seems  that 
the  delivery  of  the  money  was  an  act  more  immediately  consequent  upon  the  menace  and 
<*&  than  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  the  case  as  given  in  the  text  from  3  Inst, 
u*  1  Hale. 

(/)  Foit.  128 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  243.  244 ;  Donnally's  case,  I  Leach  197. 

(l)  Hughes's  case,  1  Lew.  301,  Bay  ley,  J. 

(A)  Post  128;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  128,  p.  711. 

(OFoft.  129. 

0l8imons's  case,  2  East.  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  128,  p.  712. 

(*)  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  34,  s.  14 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  244,  ante,  p.  106. 

(9  Donnally's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  130,  p.  718. 
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put  by  one  of  the  judges,  of  a  man  holding  another's  child  over  a  river,  and  threat- 
ening to  throw  it  in  unless  he  gave  hiin  money. (m) 

But  obtaining  money  from  a  wife,  under  a  threat  of  accusing  her  husband  of  an 
unnatural  crime,  is  not  robbery.  Upon  an  indictment  for  robbing  the  wife  of  P. 
Abraham,  it  appeared  that  the  money  was  obtained  from  the  wife  by  a  threat  to 
accuse  her  husband  of  an  unnatural  offence,  and  the  money  so  obtained  was  the 
property  of  her  husband.  Littledale,  J.,  said,  "the  case  was  new  and  perplexing; 
he  thought  it  was  rather  a  misdemeanor.  To  make  a  case  of  this  description  a  rob- 
bery, the  intimidation  should  be  on  the  mind  of  the  person  threatened  to  be  accused, 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  wife  was  of  a  different  character.  The  7  4  8 
*1 1 VI  *(*e0*  4>  c-  29,  s.  7,  is  in  terms  confined  to  threats  made  to  the  party  him- 
J  self.  The  principle  is,  that  the  person  threatened  is  thrown  off  his  guard, 
and  has  not  firmness  to  resist  the  extortion ;  but  he  could  not  apply  that  princi- 
ple to  the  wife  of  the  party  threatened.  Even  as  a  misdemeanor,  the  case  was  new, 
though  he  thought  that  the  only  way  to  treat  the  offence."  He  therefore  directed 
an  acquittal. (n)     But  see  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  47. (o) 

The  cases  in  which  the  offence  of  robbery  has  been  committed  by  means  of  a 
fear  of  injury  to  the  property  of  the  party  are  principally  those  in  which  the  tenor 
excited  was  of  the  probable  outrages  of  a  mob. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  a  ringleader  in  some  riots  amongst  the  tinners  in  Corn- 
wall, came  with  about  seventy  of  his  companions  to  the  house  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  said  that  they  would  have  from  him  the  same  as  they  had  had  from  his 
neighbors,  namely,  a  guinea,  or  else  they  would' tear  his  mow  of  corn,  and  level  his 
house.      He  gave  them  a  crown  to  appease  them ;  when  the  prisoner  swore  he 
would  have  five  shillings  more,  which  the  prosecutor,  being  terrified,  gave  him. 
They  then  opened  a  cask  of  cyder  by  force,  drank  part  of  it,  and  eat  the  prose- 
cutor's bread  and  cheese ;  and  the  prisoner  carried  away  a  piece.     The  indictment 
contained  two  counts,  one  for  robbing  the  prosecutor  of  ten  shillings  in  his  dwelling- 
house,  by  assault  and  putting  him  in  fear,  and  the  other  for  putting  the  prosecutor 
in  fear,  and  taking  from  him  in  his  dwelling-house  a  quantity  of  cyder,  pork,  and 
bread.     It  was  h olden  robbery  in  the  dwelling-house.(oo) 

During  the  riots  in  London,  in  the  year  1780,  a  boy  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat 
knocked  violently  at  the  prosecutor's  door,  who  thereupon  opened  it,  when  the  boy 
said  to  him,  "  God  bless  your  honor,  remember  the  poor  mob."  The  prosecutor  told 
him  to  go  along ;  on  which  he  said,  "  Then  I  will  go  and  fetch  my  captain,"  and 
went  away ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  mob,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  armed  with 

(to)  Reane's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  a.  132,  p.  735,  pott,  p.  124. 

(n)  Rex  v.  Edward,  I  M.  k  Rob.  257 ;  8.  c,  5  C.  k  P.  518  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  prisoner 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  misdemeanor,  but  acquitted,  the  prosecutor  not  appearing. 
See  Rex  v.  Knewland,  2  Leach  121,  post,  p.  118,  which  seems  to  support  the  view  of  the 
learned  judge  that  if  this  was  not  robbery,  it  was  only  a  misdemeanor.  But  it  seems  to 
deserve  consideration  whether  as  "  the  law  considers  the  fear  of  losing  character  by  such 
an  imputation  as  equal  to  the  fear  of  losing  life  itself,  or  of  sustaining  other  personal  in- 
jury ;"  [per  Ashhurst,  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  in  Rex  v.  Knewland]  it  might  not  well 
be  contended  that  the  fear  of  such  a  charge  being  made  against  a  husband  would  operate 
as  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  wife  as  any  threat  of  personal  violence,  or  even  of  death 
to  him  could  possibly  do ;  and  especially  as  "  the  bare  idea  of  being  thought  addicted  to 
so  odious  and  detestable  a  crime  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  deprive  the  injured  person  of  all 
the  comforts  and  advantages  of  society ;  a  punishment  more  terrible,  both  in  apprehen- 
sion and  reality  than  even  death  itself,"  [per  Ashhurst,  J.,  Ibid.]  and  therefore,  the  threat 
of  making  such  a  charge  must  operate  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  on  the  mind  of 
the  wife,  indeed  much  more  forcibly  than  any  threat  of  injury  to  any  property  could  pos- 
sibly do.  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  Rex  v.  Knewland  it  was  contended  on  the  trial 
that  if  the  fear  was  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery,  the  prisoners  might 
be  convicted  of  larceny,  if  they  obtained  the  money  fraudulently,  with  a  felonious  design 
to  convert  it  to  their  own  use ;  but  this  point  was  neither  noticed  by  the  Court  on  the 
trial,  nor  by  the  twelve  judges  upon  the  case  reserved  ;  indeed  the  only  question  submitted 
to  them  seems  to  have  been  whether  the  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  robbery.     C.  S.  Q. 

(o)  Ante,  p.  100. 

(oo)  Simons's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  131,  p.  731.  See  another  case  against  the  same 
prisoner,  where  the  threat  was  of  injury  to  the  person,  ante,  p.  114. 
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icks,  and  such  other  things  as  they  had  *been  able  to  procure,  came,  headed  r*i  if? 
f  the  prisoner,  who.  was  on  horseback,  and  whose  horse  was  led  by  the  L 
ime  boy.  On  their  coming  up,  the  bystanders  said.  "  You  must  give  them  money ;" 
id  the  boy  said,  "  Now,  I  have  brought  my  captain  ;"  and  some  of  the  mob  said, 
God  bless  this  gentleman,  he  is  always  generous/'  The  prosecutor  then  said  to 
le  prisoner,  "  How  much  V9  to  which  the  prisoner  answered,  "  Half-a-crown,  Sir ;" 
pon  which  the  prosecutor,  who  had  before  only  intended  to  give  a  shilling,  gave 
le  prisoner  half-a-crown.  The  mob  then  gave  three  cheers,  and  went  to  the  next 
mise.     This  was  holden  to  be  robbery. (p) 

If  a  mob  go  to  a  person's  house,  and  civilly  ask  him  and  advise  him  to  give 
lem  something,  if  this  be  not  done  bond  Jide,  but  as  a  mere  mode  of  robbing  him, 
le  offence  is  robbery ;  and  evidence  of  demands  of  money,  made  by  the  same  mob 
n  the  same  day.  at  other  houses,  is  admissible,  to  show  that  this  was  not  done  bond 
\de.     On  an  indictment  for  robbery,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  went  with  a 
10b  to  the  prosecutor's  house,  and  that  one  of  the  mob  very  civilly,  and  as  the 
nrosecutor  then  thought,  with  a  good  intention,  advised  him  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  prevent  mischief,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this, 
be  gave  them  the  money  stated  in  the  indictment.     To  show  that  this  was  not  bond 
fide  advice,  but  in  reality  a  mere  mode  of  robbing  the  prosecutor,  it  was  proposed 
to  give  evidence  of  other  demands  of  money  made  by  the  same  mob  at  other 
houses,  at  different  times  of  the  same  day,  when  some  of  the  prisoners  were 
present;  it  was  objected  that  the  fact,  that  money  had  beep  demanded  at  other 
places  would  be  no  proof  of  any  demand  made  on  the  prosecutor ;  and  that  this 
wag,  in  effect,  trying  the  prisoners  upon  other  charges,  which  they  could  not  be 
prepared  to  meet.     But  it  was  held,  that  what  was  done  before  and  after  the  par- 
ticular transaction  at  the  prosecutor's  house,  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  and 
when  the  prisoners  were  present,  might  be  given  in  evidence.^) 

In  another  case,  which  occurred  also  upon  the  trial  of  some  of  the  rioters  in  the 
year  1780,  the  prosecutor  swore  that  the  prisoner  and  another  man  entered  into  his 
dwelling  house ;  and,  upon  being  asked  by  him  what  they  wanted,  the  prisoner, 
having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  said  with  an  oath,  "  Put  one  shilling  into  my 
hat,  or  I  have  a  party  that  can  destroy  your  house  presently;"  upon  which  he  gave 
him  a  shilling.  It  was  also  sworn  by  another  witness  that  the  prisoner  also  said, 
that  if  the  prosecutor  "would  keep  the  blood  within  his  mouth,  he  must  give  the 
drilling."    This  offence  was  also  holden  to  be  robbery. (r) 

In  a  subsequent  case,  corn  was  taken  from  the  prosecutor  by  the  prisoner,  and  a 
owb  who  accompanied  him,  compelling  the  prosecutor  to  sell  it  under  its  value,  by 
» threat  that  if  he  would  not  sell  it  at  the  sum  offered,  it  should  be  taken  away. 
The  prosecutor  had  corn  belonging  to  other  persons  in  his  possession  when  the  r+^  1  ,- 
the  prisoner  came  to  him,  together  with  a  great  mob  *marching  in  military  *• 
order.  One  of  the  mob  said,  that  if  he  would  not  sell  they  were  going  to  take  it 
a**y;  and  the  prisoner  said  that  they  would  give  thirty  shillings  a  load,  and  if  he 
would  not  take  that,  they  would  take  the  corn  away ;  upon  which  the  prosecutor 
*>ld  corn  for  thirty  shillings,  which  was  worth  thirty-eight  shillings.  This  was 
"W  to  be  robbery.(Y) 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  during  the 
rub  at  Birmingham,  a  case  occurred  where  money  was  obtained  from  the  owner 
ty»  threat  that  if  he.  did  not  give  it,  his  house  should  be  destroyed  by  a  mob. 
The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  robbing  one  Grundy.  The  prisoners,  together  with 
*  man  who  was  unknown,  went  to  the  house  of  Grundy,  near  Birmingham ;  when, 
Jfpon  Grundy  coming  out,  they  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  shouted,  u  Church  and 
Kuig;"  upon  which  Grundy  did  the  same,  and  advanced  towards  the  prisoners  in 

(?)Taplin's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  128,  p.  712. 

(f)Rex  r.  Winkworth,  4  C.  k  P.  444  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke  and  Alderson,  Js.,  and 
Taughan,  B.     Lord  Tenterden,  upon  having  this  ruling  communicated  to  him,  concurred 

(f)  Brown's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  131,  p.  731. 

(•)  Spencer's  casr,  tor.  Buller,  J.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  128,  p.  712.  As  to  cases  where 
***  owner  has  been  compelled  to  part  with  his  property  under  color  of  a  purchase,  see 
^MOe,  114. 
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much  alarm,  when  the  stranger  accosted  him,  and  said,  "  I  am  come  out  of  friend- 
ship to  you,  Grundy,  to  let  you  know  your  house  is  marked  to  come  down  to-morrow 
morning  at  two  o'clock.     I  am  the  head  of  the  mob ;  they  are  two  thousand  strong 
in  Birmingham ;  I  must  have  something  to  make  my  men  drink ;  I  can  bring  two 
or  three  hundred  in  an  hour's  time,  or  keep  them  back/'     Grundy  said,  "  As  to 
something  to  drink,  you  shall  have  anything  you  have  a  mind  for/'     The  stranger— 
then  said,  "  I  must  have  money."     Grundy  offered  him  half-a-crown,  which  he  re- 
jected with  contempt ;  upon  which  Grundy  asked  what  he  wanted  ?  and  he  replied- 
that  he  must  have  twenty  guineas ;  and  upon  Grundy  telling  him  that  he  had  not= 
so  much  in  the  house,  said,  that  if  Grundy  did  not  give  him  something  handsomes 
for  his  men  to  drink,  his  house  should  come  down.     Grundy  said,  that  he  migh 
have  nine  or  ten  guineas;  which  he  asked  to  see.     While  Grundy  was  taking  hi 
purse  out  of  his  pocket,  one  of  the  prisoners  told  him  he  might  depend  upon  i 
that  the  stranger  was  the  head  of  the  mob,  with  other  discourse  of  a  similar  kin 
as  to  his  power ;  and  particularly  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  had  entered  eve: 
house  that  had  been  destroyed.     The  expression  so  struck  Grundy  that  he  imme — 
diately  took  the  money,  which  amounted  to  nine  guineas  and  a  half,  out  of  h» 
purse,  and  gave  it  to  the  stranger ;  who  counted  it,  and  demanded  something  to 
drink;  when  they  all  went  into  Grundy's  house  and  had  some  liquor;  after  which., 
in  going  away,  they  assured  Grundy  that  he  should  be  protected.     There  was  no 
evidence  that  the  prisoners  had  any  of  the  money  at  the  time ;  but  it  appeared  that 
a  small  share  of  it  was  given  to  them  afterwards.     Grundy,  in  giving  his  evidence, 
said,  that  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  but  not  for  his  person ;  that  no  injury  was 
threatened  to  his  person ;  but  that,  when  he  delivered  his  money,  his  apprehension 
was,  that  if  he  had  refused  to  do  so,  the  men  would  have  gone  to  Birmingham,  and 
have  returned  with  other  persons,  and  pulled  down  his  house  and  plundered  it 
(before  he  could  have  removed  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  house  in  great  agitation), 

*11K1  M  *Dey  na(*  tnreatenea\  aDa>  M  different  houses  in  Birmingham  had  been 
-•  *before  pulled  down.  Upon  these  facts  it  was  objected,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  robbery,  as  the  prosecutor  did  not  deliver 
his  money  from  any  immediate  fear  of  danger  to  himself  or  his  property,  but  frnm 
an  apprehension  of  future  injury  to  his  house,  by  pulling  it  down  The  truth  of 
the  evidence  was,  however,  left  to  the  jury;  who  found  the  prisoners  guilty,  saying, 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  Grundy  did  not  deliver  his  money  from  any  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  his  life  or  person,  but  from  an  apprehension  that,  if  he  refused, 
his  house  would  at  some  future  time  be  pulled  down,  as  the  prisoners  and  the 
stranger  threatened,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  houses  in  Birmingham  had  been 
before;  and,  the  facts  of  the  case  being  afterwards  submitted  to  the  judges,  for 
their  opinion,  whether  the  evidence  amounted  to  robbery,  a  majority  of  them  held 
that  it  did.(f) 

The  cases  of  •robbery  in  which  the  property  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  a  fear 
being  excited  of  injury  to  the  character  of  the  party  robbed  appear  to  be  all  of  one 
description.  Indeed  it  has  been  said,  that  the  terror  which  leads  a  party  to  appre- 
hend an  injury  to  his  character  has  never  been  deemed  sufficient  to  support  an  in- 
dictment for  robbery,  except  in  the  particular  instance  of  its  being  excited  by  means 
of  insinuations  against,  or  threats  to  destroy  the  character  of  the  party  pillaged,  by 
accusing  him  of  sodomitical  practices.1  In  the  case  in  which  this  doctrine  is  laid 
down  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners,  assisted  by  other  persons,  got  the  prosecutrix 
into  a  house,  under  pretence  of  an  auction  being  carried  on  there,  forced  her  to  bid 
for  a  lot  of  articles  which  was  immediately  knocked  down  to  her,  and  then,  upon 
her  not  producing  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  threatened  that  she  should  be  taken  to 
Bow-street,  and  from  thence  to  Newgate,  and  be  imprisoned  till  she  could  raise  the 
money ;  that,  after  these  threats  had  been  used,  a  pretended  constable  was  intro- 
duced, who  said  to  the  prosecutrix,  "  Unless  you  give  me  a  shilling  you  must  go 

(i)  Astley's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  131,  p.  729. 


1  Threats  of  a  prosecution  do  not  amount  to  that  constructive  violence  which  will 
change  an  offence  from  larceny  to  robbery,  except  in  one  instance,  namely,  a  threat  to 
prosecute  for  an  unnatural  crime:  Long  v.  State,  12  Geo.  293. 
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with  me,"  upon  which  she  was  induced  to  give  the  pretended  constable  a  shilling ; 
and  that  the  prosecutrix  parted  with  the  shilling,  being  in  bodily  fear  of  going  to 
prison,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  her  liberty,  and  to  avoid  being  carried  to  Bow-street 
and  to  Newgate,  and  not  out  of  fear  or  apprehension  of  any  other  personal  force  or 
violence.  The  judges,  after  argument,  and  a  minute  discussion  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  robbery.  They  thought  that  the  threat  used  of  taking  the  prosecutrix  to 
Sow  street,  and  from  thence  to  Newgate,  was  only  a  threat  to  put  her  into  the 
bands  of  the  law,  which  she  might  have  known  would  have  taken  her  under  its 
protection  and  set  her  free,  as  she  had  done  no  wrong;  that  an  innocent  person  need 
not  in  such  a  situation  be  apprehensive  of  danger ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  terror 
•rising  from  such  a  source  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  an  individual  to  part  with 
property,  so  as  to  amount  to  robbery.  And  they  said,  it  was  a  case  of  simple  duress 
for  which  the  party  injured  might  have  a  civil  remedy  by  action,  which  could  not 
be,  if  the  fact  amounted  to  felony,  (w) 

*But  the  fear  of  injury  to  character,  which  may  be  excited  by  accusing  a  r*iia 
person  of  sodomitical  practices,  had  been  holden  to  come  under  a  different  *- 
consideration,  long  before  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.     As  the  imputation  of  being 
addicted  to  so  odious  and  detestable  a  crime  would  be  sufficient  to  deprive  the  in- 
jured person  of  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  society,  and  would  inflict  a 
punishment  more  terrible  than  death,  both  in  apprehension  and  reality,  the  law 
considered  the  fear  of  losing  character  by  such  an  imputation  as  equal  to.  the  fear 
of  sustaining  personal  injury,  or  even  of  losing  life  itself. (y) 

With  regard  to  the  offence  of  accusing  or  threatening  to  accuse  any  person  of  any 
unnatural  offence,  under  sec.  47  of  the  new  Act,(u?)  it  is  to  be  observed  that  under 
this  clause  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  property  should  be  actually  obtained,  and  the 
intent  may  be  either  to  obtain  the  property  from  the  party  accused  or  from  any 
other  person.  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  intimidation,  it  should 
seem  that  if  the  accusation  or  threat  produces  a  reasonable  fear  of  loss  of  character, 
the  intimidation  will  be  sufficient,  though  the  accusation  or  threat  be  not  accompa- 
nied with  any  actual  violence,  and  though  it  do  not  produce  any  fear  of  being  taken 
into  custody,  or  exposed  to  any  punishment. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  highway  robbery.  The  prosecutor  and  the  pris- 
oner, not  being  at  the  time  at  all  acquainted,  pressed,  together  with  a  great  crowd, 
into  the  upper  gallery  of  the  play-house  at  Coven t-gardeu,  alter  which  the  prisoner 
took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  prosecutor.  During  the  play  the  prisoner  asked  the 
prosecutor  whether  a  journeyman  who  had  spoken  to  him  was  of  his  company,  to 
which  the  prosecutor  replied  in  the  negative ;  and  .no  other  conversation  passed 
between  them  during  the  play.  When  the  play  was  over,  the  prisoner  followed  the 
prosecutor  out  of  the  house,  and  as  they  were  crossing  Bow-street,  proposed  to  him 
to  have  something  to  drink,  to  which  the  prosecutor  assented,  and  they  went 
together  to  an  adjoining  public-house.  In  a  few  minutes,  and  after  they  had  drunk 
tome  porter,  the  prisoner  turned  towards  the  prosecutor,  and  asked  him  what  he 
Mnt  by  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  his  person  in  the  play-house.  The  prose- 
cutor said  that  he  knew  of  no  liberties  being  taken ;  when  the  prisoner  replied, 
"  Damn  you,  sir,  but  you  did ;  and  there  were  several  reputable  merchants  in  the 
house  who  will  take  their  oaths  of  it."  The  prosecutor,  much  alarmed,  immediately 
rose  from  his  seat,  paid  for  the  porter,  and  went  out  of  the  house,  saying  to  the 
prisoner  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  The  prisoner  followed  him  into  the 
•treet,  where  there  was  a  considerable  crowd,  and  hallooed  out,  "  Damn  you,  sir, 
tiop !  for  if  you  offer  to  run,  I  will  raise  a  mob  about  you ;"  and  then  seising  him 
violently  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  u  Damn  you,  sir,  this  is  not  to  be  borne !  You 
hare  offered  an  indignity  to  me,  and  nothing  cau  satisfy  it !"   The  prosecutor,  terri- 

(«}  Rex  9.  Knewland,  2  Leach  721 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  131,  p.  732.  It  appears  from 
the  Utter  book  that  Ashhurat,  J.,  Hothain,  B.,  Perryn,  B.,  and  Buller,  J.,  were  absent. 
But  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  afterwards  delivered  by  Ashhurat,  J.,  who  did  not  state 
tint  he  ia  any  way  dissented. 

(')  By  Ashhorst,  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Knewland,  2  Leach  731. 

(»)  AnU,  p.  100. 
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fied  by  these  expressions,  and  the  manner  iu  which  they  were  uttered,  replied, 
*1 201  "  ^or  ^°^  8  8a^ei  *what  do  you  want  ?  what  would  you  have  me  do  1"  to 
J  which  the  prisoner  said,  in  a  lower  town  of  voice,  "  A  present — a  present ; 
you  must  make  me  a  present."  The  prosecutor  asked  him,  "  A  present  of  what  ?" 
upon  which  the  prisoner  said,  "  Come,  come,  what  money  have  you  ?  How  much 
can  you  give  me  now  ?"  The  prosecutor  said  he  had  but  little  money,  but  that  the 
prisoner  should  have  what  he  had  about  him  :  and  accordingly  gave  him  three 
guineas  and  some  silver.  The  prisoner  said  it  was  not  enough,  and  demanded 
more.  During  the  whole  of  this  conversation  the  prisoner  held  the  prosecutor  fast 
by  the  arm,  and  thereby  defeated  several  efforts  which  he  made  to  get  away ;  and  at 
length,  when  he  suffered  the  prosecutor  to  walk  on,  still  accompanied  him,  keeping 
tight  hold  of  his  arm,  down  another  street.  At  length  the  prisoner  loosed  hif 
arm,  but  did  not  leave  him  ;  and  as  he  refused  to  tell  his  name,  or  where  he  lived, 
followed  him  to  the  door  of  his  lodgings.  Early  the  next  morning  the  prisoner  called 
at  his  lodgings,  and  frightened  the  prosecutor  out  of  a  further  sum  of  forty  pounds. 
The  prosecutor  soon  afterwards  communicated  what  had  happened  to  a  friend,  and 
by  his  advice  determined  to  apprehend  the  prisoner  when  he  could  meet  with  him ; 
but  he  was  not  apprehended  till  some  months  after,  when  he  again  called  upon  the 
prosecutor,  and  again  threatened  to  impeach  his  character  uuless  he  would  give  him 
more  money.  The  prosecutor  swore  that  at  the  time  he  parted  with  his  money  he 
understood  the  threatened  charge  to  be  the  imputation  of  sodomy ;  that  he  was  so 
alarmed  by  the  idea,  that  he  had  u either  courage  nor  strength  to  cull  out  for  assist- 
ance, and  that  the  violence  with  which  the  prisoner  had  detained  him  in  the  street 
had  put  him  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  case  was  left  to  the  jury,  with 
a  direction  to  consider  whether  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  money  under  the  im- 
pression of  fear ;  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  declaring  that  they  thought 
that  such  an  accusation  would  strike  a  man  with  as  much  or  more  terror  than  if  he 
had  a  pistol  at  his  head.  The  point  was  afterwards  considered  by  the  judges,  and 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  for  a  highway  robbery  was  proper ;  that, 
in  order  to  constitute  robbery,  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  weapons,  or  real  vio- 
lence ;  and  that  taking  money  from  a  man  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  him  not 
a  free  man  (as  if  a  person  so  robbed  were  in  fear  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  or 
character)  was  such  a  putting  in  fear  as  would  make  the  taking  of  his  money  under 
that  terror  a  robbery.(x)  And  a  case  which  had  been  previously  decided  upon  the 
same  point  was  mentioned  with  approbation^ y) 

In  the  latter  case,  which  was  so  mentioned  with  approbation  by  the  judges,  it 
appears  that  there  was  some  actual  violence  used  in  the  assault,  and  a  laying  of 
hands  on  the  party ;  and  in  the  former  case  there  was,  as  has  been  seen,  a  continual 
force  and  violence,  aud  a  threat  to  deliver  the  party  up  to  the  mob  as  a  sodomite, 
besides  the  fact  of  laying  hold  of  the  arm ;  circumstances  which  were  afterwards 
m«  91 1   urged  as  giving  a  peculiar  character  to  those  *cases,  and  as  making  them 

"  J  distinguishable  from  one  in  which  no  such  circumstances  should  exist. (2) 
But  the  circumstances  of  actual  violence  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  not 
material  in  a  case  in  which  the  judges,  after  great  discussion,  held  the  offence  to 
amount  to  robbery. 

The  prosecutor,  a  young  gentleman,  was  passing  through  Soho-square,  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  met  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.  The  prisoner  accosted  him,  and  desired  that  he  would  give  him 
a  present.  The  prosecutor  said,  u  For  what  ?"  The  prisoner  answered,  u  You  had 
better  comply,  or  I  will  take  you  before  a  magistrate,  and  accuse  you  of  an  attempt 
to  commit  an  unnatural  crime."  The  prosecutor  then  gave  him  half-a-guinea, 
which  the  prisoner  said  was  not  sufficient;  but  the  prosecutor  had  no  more  in  his 

(x)  Jones's  alias  Evans's  case,  1  Leach  139 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  130,  p.  714. 

(y)  Brown's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  130,  p.  715,  Eyre,  B.,  when  Recorder,  where  Har- 
rold'8  case,  alias  Hutton's  case,  is  mentioned,  as  one  in  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted 
for  a  similar  robbery. 

(z)  See  the  judgments  of  Perryn,  B.,  and  Blackstone,  J.,  in  Donnally's  case,  2  East  P.  0. 
c.  16,  8.  130,  p.  717,  718,  721,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  as  delivered  by  Willes,  J., 
in  Donnally's  case,  1  Leach  193. 
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pocket.     On  the  next  day  but  one,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  prosecutor 
met  the  prisoner  again  in  Oxford-street,  who  made  use  of  the  same  threats  as 
before;  telling  the   prosecutor  that  he  knew  what  had  passed   in  Soho-square, 
and  that  unless  he  would  give  him  more  money,  he  would  take  him  before  a  magis- 
trate and  accuse  him  of  the  same  attempt ;  adding,  that  it  would  go  hard  against 
him,  unless  he  could  prove  an  alibi.     The  prosecutor  then  went  to  the  shop  of  a 
grocer  in  Old  Bond-street,  the  prisoner  following  him,  and  staying  on  the  outside 
of  the  door ;  and  the  prosecutor,  being  in  the  shop,  took  a  guinea  out  of  his  pocket, 
gave  it  to  the  grocer,  and  desired  he  would  give  it  to  the  man  at  the  door,  which 
the  grocer  did,  and  the  prisoner  then  went  away.     I  he  prosecutor  stated,  that  he 
was  exceedingly  alarmed  at  both  the  times,  and  under  that  alarm  gave  the  money ; 
that  he  was  not  aware  what  were  the  consequences  of  such  a  charge,  but  appre- 
hended that  it  might  cost  him  his  life.     The  jury  were  directed  to  consider,  first, 
whether  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prosecutor  delivered  his  money  through  fear, 
and  under  an  apprehension  that  his  life  was  in  danger ;  and,  secondly,  if  they 
should  not  think  that  the  prosecutor  apprehended  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  then, 
whether  the  money  was  not  obtained  by  means  of  the  prisoner's  threats,  and  against 
the  will  of  the  prosecutor ;  for  if  it  were,  even  in  that  case,  though  he  were  not  in 
fear  of  his  life,  the  crime  would  amount  to  robbery.     The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  said  that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prosecutor  delivered  his  money 
through  fear,  and  under  an  apprehension  that  his  life  was  in  danger.     But,  doubts 
being  entertained  respecting  the  conviction,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
judges,  and  after  argument,  and  very  full  consideration,  they  at  length  all  agreed 
that  it  amounted  to  robbery.     Their  opinions  were  delivered  seriatim,  and  contain 
some  learned  and  interesting  discussions  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  fear  by  which 
a  party  may  be  induced  to  part  with  his  property,  in  cases  where  no  actual  violence 
is  employed  to  obtain  it;(a)  and  Willes,  J.,  afterwards  delivered  the  result  of  their 
deliberations.     He  said,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  showed  that  there  was  *the   r*-.  2o 
necessary  felonious  intention  in  the  prisoner  to  rob  the  prosecutor ;  and  that   ■- 
it  was  impossible  to  raise  a  doubt,  that  there  was  a  sufficient  taking  from  the  prose- 
cutor's person.     With  respect  to  the  putting  in  fear,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  a 
patting  in  fear  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  circumstance  of  actual  fear  need  not  be 
proved  upon  the  trial ;  for  if  the  fact  be  laid  to  be  done  violently  and  against  the 
will,  the  law  in  odium  spoliatoris  will  presume  fear.     There  need  not  be  actual 
violence,  a  reasonable  fear  of  danger  caused  by  constructive  violence  being  sufficient ; 
and  that  where  such  terror  is  impressed  upoti  the  mind  as  does  not  leave  the  party 
*  free  agent,  and  he  delivers  his  money  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  terror,  he  may 
clearly  be  said  to  part  with  it  against  his  will,  so  as  to  constitute  robbery.     That  no 
actual  danger  is  necessary,  as  a  man  may  commit  a  robbery  without  using  any  offen- 
sive weapon,  as  by  using  a  tiuder-box  or  candlestick  instead  of  a  pistol.     And  that 
when  a  villain  comes  and  demands  money,  no  one  knows  how  far  he  will  proceed. 
The  learned  judge  then  referred  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  suffi- 
cient to  bring  it  within  these  rules  of  law.     He  stated,  that  the  situation  of  the 
prosecutor  was  that  of  a  young  gentleman  accosted  at  night,  in  the  streets  of 
London,  by  a  person  he  never  saw  before,  and  whom  he  must  have  suspected  to  be 
a  villain ;  and  that  this  person  demanded  a  present.     Even  that  seemed  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  legal  idea  of  robbery.     But  the  prisoner  went  further,  and  used  the 
wordi,  *'  You  had  better  comply,  or  I  will  take  you  before  a  magistrate."     This 
then  was  a  threat  of  personal  violence;  for  the  prosecutor  had  everything  to  fear  in 
being  dragged  through  the  streets  as  a  culprit  charged  with  an  unnatural  crime. 
I      It  was  a  threat  which  must  necessarily  and  unavoidably  produce  intimidation,  and 
;      occasion  a  reasonable  fear,  which  might  operate  in  eonstantem  viiitm,  as  well  us  in 
■wirWoaum  virum.     He  then  observed,  upon  the  argument  urged  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  that  this  was  a  fraudulent  taking,  and  not  a  taking  by  violence ; 
*od  said,  that  in  many  cases  fraud  would  supply  the  place  of  violence,  as  in  bur- 
gwy,  where,  though  it  was  necessary  to  charge  a  breaking  in  the  indictment,  yet 
tbere  might  be  a  constructive  breaking  by  a  person  fraudulently  getting  admission 

(•)  These  opinions  are  given  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  case  in  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s. 
«*,a.  716  to  726. 
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into  a  house  by  color  of  law,  or  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  or  of  having 
business. (£>)  But  he  said,  that  the  judges  did  not  determine  the  case  entirely  on 
this  ground,  but  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  proof  of  a  constructive  violence, 
which  they  thought  was  sufficient ;  and  that  they  were  all  of  opinion,  that  enough 
was  proved  in  this  case  for  the  jury  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  robbery. (c) 

This  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  subsequent  cases, (7/  )  in  one  of 
which  the  party  delivered  his  money  solely  from  fear  of  losing  his  character. 

Hickman  was  indicted  for  robbing  one  John  Miller  of  two  guineas.  It  appeared 
*  190-1  that  the  prosecutor  had  some  employment  *in  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  and 
J  an  apartment  there  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sleep,  and  that  the  pri- 
soner was  occasionally  a  sentinel  on  guard  at  the  palace.  One  night  the  prosecutor 
treated  the  prisoner  with  some  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  in  his  room.  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  very  late  in  the  evening,  the  prosecutor  was  going  up  stairs  to 
his  apartment,  when  he  heard  somebody  close  behind  him,  and,  on  turning  round, 
saw  that  it  was  the  prisoner,  Who  said,  "  It  is  me."  The  prosecutor  asked  him, 
what  brought  him  there  at  that  time  of  night  ?  upon  which  the  prisoner  answered, 
"  I  am  come  for  satisfaction ;  you  know  what  passed  the  other  night ;  you  are  a 
sodomite  ;  and  if  you  do  not  give  me  satisfaction,  I  will  go  and  fetch  a  serjeant  and 
a  file  of  men,  and  take  you  before  a  justice;  for  I  have  been  in  the  black  hole  ever 
since  I  was  here  last,  and  I  do  not  value  my  life."  The  prosecutor  then  asked  him 
what  money  he  must  have,  when  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  must  have  three  or  four 
guineas."  The  prosecutor  gave  him  two  guineas,  which  was  all  he  had,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  him  another  guinea  the  next  morning ;  and  the  prisoner  took  the  two 
guineas,  saying,  u  Mind,  I  don't  demand  anything  of  you."  The  next  morning  he 
came  and  received  the  other  guinea ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  upon  making  an 
application  for  more  money  upon  the  same  pretence,  he  was  apprehended.  The 
prosecutor  swore,  that  he  was  very  much  alarmed  when  he  gave  the  prisoner  the 
two  guiuens,  and  did  not  know  very  well  what  he  did ;  but  that  he  parted  with  his 
money  under  an  idea  of  preserving  his  character  from  reproach,  and  not  from  the 
fear  of  personal  violence.  The  learned  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner,  in  leaving  the 
case  to  the  jury,  remarked,  upon  the  point  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  differ 
from  that  of  Donnally,(e)  that  in  Donnally's  case  the  prosecutor  had  sworn  that  he 
delivered  his  money  under  an  apprehension  of  personal  danger,  as  well  as  from  the 
fear  of  losing  his  character;  but  that  in  the  present  case  the  prosecutor  had  sworn 
that  he  parted  with  his  money  for  the  sake  of  his  character  only,  and  not  from  any 
apprehension  of  danger  to  his  person.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and 
that  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  money,  against  his  will,  through  a  fear  that  his 
character  might  receive  an  injury  from  the  prisoner's  accusation ;  bat  as  some  doubt 
was  eutertained  whether  the  case  was  within  the  principle  upon  with  Donnally's 
proceeded,  it  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges  ;  and  their  opinion 
was  afterwards  delivered  by  Ash  hurst,  J.,  to  the  following  effect :  ••  Some  doubts 
having  been  entertained  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  in  the  case  of 
Dou oally,  the  learned  judge,  who  tried  the  prisoner,  thought  it  proper  that  the 
present  case  should,  likewise,  be  referred  to  their  consideration.  They  have, 
accordingly,  conferred  upon  it;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  case  of  Donnally  ;  for  that  the  true  definition  of  robbery  it  the  steal- 
ing, or  taking  from  the  person,  or  in  the  presence  of  another,  property  of  any 
amount,  with  such  a  degree  of  force  or  terror  as  to  induce  the  party  unwillingly  to 
part  with  his  property ;  and  whether  the  terror  arises  from  real  or  expected  violence 
to  the  person,  or  from  a  sense  of  injury  to  the  character,  the  law  makes  no  kind  of 
*1941  difference;  for  to  *most  men  the  idea  of  losing  their  fame  and  reputation  is 

~  J  equally,  if  not  more,  terrific  than  the  dread  of  personal  injury.     The  princi- 

(b)  Ante,  p.  9,  et  seq. 

(c)  Donnally's  case,  1  Leach  193;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  130,  p.  715  to  728. 

(d)  Staples' s  case ;  Hickman's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  130,  p.  728.  Staples  was  exe- 
cuted, bat  Hickman  was  reprieved  on  condition  of  transportation.  It  appears  from  Hick- 
man's case  (1  Leach  278)  that  Donnally  was  not  executed,  and  that  some  doubts  had  beam 
entertained  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  in  that  case. 

(«)  AnU,  p.  121. 
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pal  ingredient  in  robbery  is  a  man's  being  forced  to  part  with  his  property ;  and 
the  judges  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that,  upon  the  principles  of  law,  and  the 
authority  of  former  decisions,  a  threat  to  accuse  a  man  of  having  committed  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes  is  as  in  the  present  case,  a  sufficient  force  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  robbery,  by  putting  in  fear."(/) 

This  case  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  the  doctrine  upon  which  it 

proceeded,  and  must  be  considered  as  in  some  measure  qualified  and  restrained  by 

subsequent  decisions ;  in  one  of  which  it  was  holden,  tnat  as  the  prosecutor  had 

parted  with  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  the  prisoners,  and  after  the 

apprehension  of  injury  to  his  character,  from  the  foul  charge,  had  ceased,  it  was 

not  robbery  ;(g)  and  in  the  other,  it  was  holden  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  that 

in  order  to  constitute  robbery,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  property  must  be  taken 

upon  an  immediate  apprehension  of  present  danger,  upon  the  charge  being  made, 

and  not  after  the  parties  have  separated,  and  there  has  been  time  to  deliberate  and 

procure  assistance,  and  after  a  friend  has  actually  been  consulted  respecting  the 

transaction,  (h) 

Reane  was  indicted  for  a  highway  robbery,  and  taking  nineteen  guineas  and  a 
shilling ;  and  Watkins  was  charged,  in  the  same  indictment,  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.     The  evidence  was,  that  on  the  12th  of  May,  1794,  the  prosecutor  met 
Reane  in  the  street.     He  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  prosecutor ;  but  he  asked 
for  money,  saying  that  he  was  in  great  distress ;  and,  upon  the  prosecutor's  refusing 
to  give  him  any,  went  away  muttering  expressions  of  anger  and  discontent.     On 
the  next  day  he  again  met  the  prosecutor  in  the  street,  and  repeated  his  request  for 
money ;  and,  oo  being  refused,  said,  u  You  shall  be  the  worse  for  it."     On  Friday, 
the  23d  of  May,  he  again  accosted  the  prosecutor  in  the  street,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  taken  indecent  liberties  with  him  in  the  park,  and  that  it  had  been  seen  and 
could  be  proved  by  a  third  person.     The  prosecutor,  with  a  violent  exclamation, 
tfked  him  what  he  meant;  to  which  he  made  no  reply,  but  walked  away.     On  the 
next  day  the  prosecutor  received  a  letter  from  him  containing  similar  charges,  and 
mentioning  his  place  of  residence ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  prosecutor,  having 
consulted  with  a  friend,  was  induced  to  write  to  him,  and  appoint  to  meet  him  in 
the  street  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say.     He  accordingly  met  him  there,  when 
Reane  raid,  that  if  the  prosecutor  did  not  give  him  money  he  could  prove  his 
hiving  committed  indecencies  with  him  in  the  park,  as  a  third  person  had  seen  it; 
upon  which  the  prisoner,  Watkins  joined  them,  saying,  "  Yes,  I  saw  you."     The 
prosecutor  exclaimed,  that  it  was  a  horrid  abominable  falsity ;  upon  which  Watkins 
**id, "  You  have  great  interest  with  the  government ;  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  place  as  a 
clerk,  either  in  the  customs  or  excise."     The  prosecutor  said  that  he  would  apply 
for  one,  upon  which  Watkins  went  away.     Reane  *then  said,  "  You  have  given   j-J|tl  9c 
that  man  a  certainty ;  I  will  have  a  certainty  also ;"  upon  which  the  prose-  *• 
cutor  told  him  that  he  should.     On  the  following  morning  Reane  met  the  prose- 
cutor by  appointment,  and  told  him  that  he  had  considered  the  matter,  that  he 
must  have  twenty  pounds  in  cash,  and  a  bond  for  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  upon  which 
the  pnmecutor.  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  he  had  previously  concerted  with  his 
fnend.  told  him  that  he  could  not  give  them  to  him  then,  but  that  if  he  would 
**it  a  few  days  he  would  bring  him  the  money  and  the  bond.     The  prosecutor,  on 
ms  next  interview  with  Reane,  offered  him  the  twenty  pounds ;  but  he  refused  to 
tike  the  money  without  the  bond,  upon  which  the  prosecutor  fetched  the  bond,  and 
pre  it,  together  with  nineteen  guineas  and  a  shilling,  to  Reane,  who  carried  both 
tifebond  and  the  money  away  with  him,  saying,  that  he  would  not  give  the  prose- 
ctor any  further  trouble.     It  was  objected  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  that  this 
proof  was  defective ;  as  in  order  to  constitute  robbery  there  must  be  a  violence,  or 
few  of  danger,  to  the  person  or  character;  and  that  such  violence,  or  fear,  must  exist 
j       *  the  time  when  the  property  is  parted  with  ;  but  the  case  was  left  to  the  jury,  who 
found  the  prisoner  guilty;  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  taken.     At 

(/)  Hickman's  case,  1  Leach  278 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  a.  130,  p.  728.    The  prisoner  was 
■°l«ecuted;  see  ante,  note  (d). 
UjRtane's  case,  2  Leach  616;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  132,  p.  734. 
I4)  Rex  # .  Jackson,  1  East  P.  C.  Addenda,  xxi. 
▼ou  a.— 7 
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the  first  conference  the  judges  (Buller,  J.,  being  absent)  were  inclined  to  think 
that  this  was  not  robbery,  as  there  was  neither  violence  nor  fear  at  the  time  the 
prosecutor  parted  with  his  property.  Eyre,  C.  J.,  observed,  "  That  it  would  be 
going  a  step  further  than  any  of  the  cases  to  hold  this  to  be  robbery.  That  the 
principle  of  robbery  was  violence ;  and  where  the  money  was  delivered  through 
fear,  that  was  constructive  violence.  That  the  principle  he  had  acted  upon, in  such 
cases,  was  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury,  whether  the  defendant  had.  by  certain 
circumstances,  impressed  such  a  terror  on  the  prosecutor  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  resisting  the  demand.  Therefore,  when  the  prosecutor  swore  that  he  was  under 
no  apprehension  at  the  time,  but  gave  his  money  only  to  convict  the  prisoners,  he 
negatived  the  robbery.  That  this  was  different  from  Nordcn's  case.(i)  where  there 
was  actual  violence ;  for  here  there  was  neither  actual  nor  constructive  violence.  A 
man  might  be  said  to  take  by  violence  who  deprived  the  other  of  the  power  of 
resistance,  by  whatever  meanp  he  did  it.  And  he  saw  no  sensible  distinction 
between  a  personal  violence  to  the  party  himself,  and  the  case  put  by  one  of  the 
judges  of  a  man  holding  another's  child  over  a  river,  and  threatening  to  throw 
it  in  unless  he  gave  him  money."  The  judges  thought  the  mutter  deserving  of 
further  consideration ;  but  they  ultimately  adhered  to  the  opinion  to  which  they  had 
at  first  inclined  ;  and  held  (Buller,  J.,  being  absent)  that  the  conviction  was  wrong; 
as  there  was  no  violence  either  actual  or  constructive.^* ) 

Jackson,  Shipley,  and  Morris  were  indicted  in  1802,  for  robbing  one  W.  S.  in 
the  dwelling-house  of  one  S.  Rowe.  The  evidence  of  the  prosecutor  was,  that 
while  he  was  threshing  in  his  father's  barn,  at  a  place  called  G idling,  the  prisoners 
Shipley  and  Morris  came  to  him,  and  asked  if  W.  S.  lived  there,  to  which  he 
*1 2ti1  answerea<  *  tnat  he  was  the  man.  They  then  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
J  lying  with  two  soldiers  some  time  before ;  and  upon  his  saying  that  he  did, 
they  said  that  one  of  the  soldiers,  named  Jackson,  h.-id  said  that  he  had  abuted 
him;  and  that  Jackson  was  then  come  over  to  Carlton  (an  adjoining  place),  and 
would  certainly  follow  the  law,  unless  he  would  come  and  make  it  up  with  him; 
but  that,  if  he  went  there,  and  made  up  with  Jackson,  there  would  be  no  more  of 
it.  The  prosecutor  answered,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  that  he  would 
go  and  hear  what  Jackson  had  to  say.  Shipley  and  Morris  then  went  away ;  and 
the  prosecutor  followed  them  to  a  public-house,  kept  by  S.  Rowe,  at  Carlton,  where 
he  also  found  the  prisoner  Jackson,  and  another  soldier.  Some  conversation  took 
place  in  a  private  room,  when  Jackson  preferred  the  same  charge  against  the  prose- 
cutor of  his  having  unnaturally  abused  him ;  which  was  positively  denied  by  the 
prosecutor.  At  last  Jackson  told  the  prosecutor,  that  if  he  would  pay  him  the 
expenses,  there  should  be  no  more  of  it ;  and  upon  the  prosecutor  saying  that  he 
was  willing  to  pay  anything  in  reason,  Morris  and  Shipley  made  out  a  sort  of 
account,  by  setting  down  in  writing  the  following  articles  as  mentioned  by  Jackson : — 
'-Doctor.  £1  11*.  6</. ;  for  abusing  me,  £1  8s. ;  Morris,  10*. ;  Shipley,  5s.;  the 
other  soldier,  2s.  6</. ;"  the  total  was  £3  17*. ;  but  they  asked  to  have  four  guineas. 
The  prosecutor  said  he  had  no  such  money  ;  but  upon  their  insisting  upon  having 
it,  he  said  he  would  try  to  get  it  from  his  parents;  and  asked  one  of  them  to 
accompany  him,  which  Shipley  accordingly  did.  The  prosecutor  swore  that  he  was 
so  much  frightened  and  hurried,  and  did  not  know  what  best  to  do  He  went, 
however,  accompanied  by  Shipley,  to  his  mother's;  and  under  the  pretence  of  a 
soldier  having  been  hurt,  obtained  from  her  four  guineas.  On  their  return  to  the 
public-house,  the  prosecutor  stopped  at  the  house  of  one  Shelton,  and  prevailed  upon 
Shelton  to  go  along  with  him.  Shelton  inquired  what  was  the  matter  ;  and,  upon 
being  informed  by  Shipley,  declared  his  disbelief  of  the  charge,  and  said  that  if  it 
were  his  own  case  he  would  not  pay  the  money ;  upon  which  Shipley  said  that  if  the 
prosecutor  did  not  pay  the  money,  it  would  cost  him  £50  or  £100,  or  perhaps  his  neck; 
that  he  was  himself  a  constable,  and  would  go  for  a  warrant  the  next  morning.  This 
language  frightened  the  prosecutor  very  much.  When  the  prosecutor,  Shipley,  and 
Shelton  got  to  the  public-house,  Jackson,  Morris,  and  the  other  soldier  were  in  the 
same  room  in  which  the  prosecutor  had  left  them.  The  prosecutor  s.t  down,  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  laid  the  four  guineas  upon  the  table,  and  asked  who  would  take 

(i)  Ante,  p.  114.        (j)  Reane's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  132,  p.  734;  1  Leach  616. 
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it;  upon  which  they  all  said  "Jackson;"  but  Shipley  took  it  up;  and  amongst  them 
they  returned  back  six  shillings  to  the  prosecutor,  half-a-crown  of  which  was  said 
to  be  for  his  friend's  expenses  (meaning  Shelton).     The  prosecutor  asked  for  a 
receipt ;  but  Morris  said  his  friend  would  do  as  well ;  and  Shelton  made  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  doctor  to  whom  Jackson  had  applied,  but  received  only  evasive  answers. 
The  prosecutor  swore  to  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  but  said  he  was  scared  at  it, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  parted  with  his  money.     On  his  cross-examination, 
it  appeared  that  Jackson  had  first  made  the  charge  on  the  morning  after  the  night 
♦they  had  lain  together,  but  did  not  repeat  it  then;  and  that  they  continued   r*i27 
eating  and  drinking  for  several  hours  after ;  that  afterwards  he  had  heard   *■ 
of  Jackson's  having  repeated  the  charge  in  several  companies,  which  had  caused 
him   much  agitation.     Shelton's  evidence  went  to  confirm  the  prosecutor  in  his 
account  as  to  the  part  of  the  transaction  which  happened  in  his  presence,  and  he 
also  swore,  that,  as  they  were  going  to  the  public-house,  he  called  the  prosecutor 
back,  and  advised  him  not  to  pay  the  money.     And  he  added,  that  the  prosecutor 
was  quite  scared  out  of  his  wits.     The  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty;  but  on  a 
doubt  whether  the  case  did  not  go  somewhat  beyond  those  which  had  been  pre- 
viously decided ;  and  principally,  because  the  prosecutor  had  a  friend  present  during 
the  transaction,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  judges,  and  a  majority  of  them  were 
of  opinion  that  it  did  not  amount  to  robbery,  though  the  money  were  taken  in  the 
presence  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  fear  of  losing  his  character  were  upon  him. 
Most  of  such  majority  thought  that,  in  order  to  constitute  robbery,  the  money  must 
be  parted  with  from  an  immediate  apprehension  of  present  danger,  upon  the  charge 
being  made,  and  not,  as  in  this  case,  where  the  parties  had  separated,  and  the  prose- 
cutor had  time  to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  apply  for  assistance :  and  had  applied  to  a 
friend,  by  whom  he  was  advised  not  to  pay  it,  and  who  was  actually  present  at  the 
very  time  when  it  was  paid ;  which  circumstance,  they  thought,  had  the  appear- 
ing rather  of  a  composition  of  a  prosecution  than  of  a  robbery,  and  seemed  like 
t  calculation  whether  it  were  better  to  lose  his  money  than  risk  his  character.    And 
one  of  the  judges  who  agreed  that  it  was  not  robbery,  thought  that  there  was  not 
such  a  continuing  fear  as  could  operate  in  constantem  virum,  from  the  time  when 
the  money  was  demanded  until  it  was  paid ;  as,  in  the  interval,  the  prosecutor  had 
taken  advice,  and  might  have  procured  assistance.     Those  judges  who  thought  the 
case  did  amount  to  robbery,  considered  the  question  as  concluded  by  the  finding  of 
the  jury,  that  the  prosecutor  had  parted  with  his  money  through  fear  continuing 
»t  the  time,  which  fell  within  the  definition  of  robbery,  which  had  been  long  adopted 
and  acted  upon :  and  they  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  any  other  line. 
Thej  thought,  also,  that  this  sort  of  fear  so  far  differed  from  cases  of  mere  bodily 
fear,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  dispelled,  as  in  those  cases,  by  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  to  magistrates  or  others  for  assistance ;  the  money  being  given 
to  prevent  the  public  disclosure  of  the  charge. (Jc ) 

Mr.  East,  who  cites  this  case,  from  MS.  Jud.(/)  suggested  a  question,  whether 
the  decision  did  not,  in  a  great  measure,  overrule  the  case  of  Hickman,  which  is 
mentioned  io  the  preceding  pages.(m)  .But  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  these  cases  materially  differ;  and,  particularly,  that  in  Hickman's  case, 
the  two  guineas  were  given  immediately  upon  the  charge  being  made,  and  that  there 
***  do  previous  application  to  any  friend,  or  other  person,  from  whom  advice  or 
ttnatante  might  have  been  procured. 

Hickman's  case  was  again  observed  upon,  in  a  case  which  ^occurred  shortly  rj|tl  9ft 
•forwards.     The  prisoner  went  twice  to  the  house  where  the  prosecutor  lived   *•     * 

u  service,  and  called  him  a  sodomite  and  b r.     The  prosecutor  took  him  each 

one  before  a  magistrate,  who  discharged  the  prisoner.  On  leaving  the  magistrate, 
fa  prisoner  followed  the  prosecutor,  again  called  him  a  sodomite  and  b  r,  and 
*ked  him  to  make  him  a  present,  said  he  would  never  leave  nim  till  he  had  pulled 
the  home  down,  but  if  he  did  make  him  a  handsome  present,  he  would  trouble  him 
*o  note.  He  asked  four  guineas,  and  the  prosecutor  being  frightened  for  his  repu- 
**">!»,  and  for  fear  of  losing  his  situation,  gave  him  the  money.     He  gave  the 

(*)  Btx  t.  Jackson,  1  East  P.  G.  Addenda,  xxi. 

W  U.  xxiv.,  in  the  margin.  (m)  Ante,  p.  122,  et  teq. 
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money  from  the  great  apprehension  and  fear  he  had  of  losing  his  situation.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  before  Hotham,  B.  (Le  Blanc,  J.,  and  Chambre.  J.,  being 
present),  bnt  upon  a  doubt  in  the  Privy  Council,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was 
taken.  Most  of  the  judges  thought  that  this  was  within  Hickman's  case,  and  nine 
of  thcm(n)  seemed  to  think  Hickman's  case  binding,  but  the  three  othere(o) 
thought  it  not  law.(p)     It  seems  that  the  prisoner  was  pardoned. (^) 

But  in  a  case  where  that  which  took  place  was  considered  as  amounting  to  a  con- 
straint upon  the  person  of  the  prosecutor,  it  was  held  that  the  money  was  obtained 
by  robbery,  though  the  prosecutor,  not  having  the  money  about  him,  went  to  t 
friend  to  procure  it,  and  though  the  prisoners  had  seen  the  prosecutor  several  hours 
before,  had  then  made  the  charge,  and  had  fixed  a  future  time  for  receiving  the 
money.  And  it  was  held  that  calling  a  coach  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  pros- 
ecutor before  a  magistrate,  and  the  prosecutor  being  induced  to  get  into  it,  amounted 
to  a  constraint  upon  his  person,  though  he  had  no  apprehension  of  further  violence 
to  his  person,  than  that  of  being  carried  before  a  magistrate.  The  prisoners  had 
been  with  the  prosecutor  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  threatened  to  pre- 
fer the  charge  of  an  attempt  to  commit  an  unnatural  crime,  if  he  did  not  give 
them  £10;  one  of  them  pretended  to  bo  an  assistant  police  officer,  and  to  him  the 
prosecutor  had  given  £10  the  night  before.  The  prosecutor  fixed  to  meet  them  the 
next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  but  they  came  again  that  night  at  nine,  and  said  thej 
could  not  wait,  and  that,  as  the  prosecutor  had  not  £10  about  him,  they  must  take 
him  to  Bow-street.  He  then  agreed  to  go,  and  they  called  a  coach,  and  he  got  in. 
They  then  said  if  he  would  procure  the  money  they  would  not  prefer  the  charge. 
He  went  to  a  friend's,  and  got  £10,  and  gave  it  to  them.  He  was  there  about  five 
minutes.  The  prisoners  went  to  the  house  with  him,  and  waited  for  him  in  the 
street.  Upon  the  trial,  the  prosecutor  said  he  was  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
carried  by  force  into  custody,  but  that  he  did  not  give  the  money  under  the  impres- 
sion of  danger  to  his  person.  The  prisoners  were  convicted,  and,  upon  a  case  re- 
♦129/1  8crv°d' ten  °f tDe  judges  held  that  the  calling  the  coach,  and  getting  in  .with 
J  the  prosecutor,  was  *a  forcible  constraint  upon  him,  and  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  robbery,  though  he  had  no  apprehension  of  further  injury  to  his  ptrson; 
but  five(r)  of  the  judges  thought  that  some  degree  of  force  or  violence  was  essen- 
tial, and  that  the  mere  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  character  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  offence.  Five(s)  others  of  the  judges  seemed  to  think  it 
would.(/) 

In  a  later  case  the  point  came  again  under  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  and  it 
appears  now  to  be  settled  that  fear  of  loss  of  character  and  service,  upon  a  charge 
of  sodomitical  practices,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  robbery,  though  the  party  has  no 
fear  of  being  taken  into  custody,  or  of  punishment.  The  prisoner  saw  the  prose- 
cutor, a  servant,  whom  he  knew,  at  his  master's  door,  and  applied  to  him  for  £5, 
saying  money  he  would  have,  and  that  of  the  prosecutor.  He  then  demanded  £1, 
and  said,  that  if  he  did  not  instantly  get  it  he  would  go  in  to  the  prosecutor's  master 
and  swear  that  the  prosecutor  wanted  to  take  diabolical  liberties  with  him.  Then 
hearing  dome  money  jingle  in  the  prosecutor's  pocket  he  demanded  it,  and  the  prose- 
cutor gave  it  him,  being  one  shilling  and  some  halfpence.  He  then  inquired  about 
the  prosecutor's  clothes,  and  swore  that  money  he  would  have,  or  the  value,  before 
he  left  the  house,  upon  which  prosecutor  fetched  him  up  a  coat,  and  he  then  went 
away.  The  prosecutor  stated  in  his  evidence,  that  he  gave  the  property  for*  fear  of 
his  character  and  place,  that  his  fear  was,  that  the  prisoner  would  go  in  to  his  master, 
but  that  he  had  no  fear  of  being  taken  into  custody,  or  of  punishment.     The  pri- 

(n)  Chambre,  Le  Blanc,  Rooke,  Thomson,  Grose,  Heath,  Hotham,  M'Donald,  and  Lord 
Alvanley. 

(o)  Graham,  Lawrence,  and  Lord  Ellenborongh. 

(p)  Lord  Ellenborongh  thought  that  the  prosecutor's  principal  inducement  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  part  with  his  money  was  the  fear  of  a  loss  of  his  place,  and  his  lordship  said 
that  he  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  recommending  a  pardon. 

[$)  Rex  v.  Elmstead,  Mich'.  T.  1802,  MS.,  Bayley,  J. 
)  Lord  EUenborough,  the  Chief  Baron,  Lawrence,  Chambre,  and  Graham. 
)  Heath,  Grose,  Thomson,  Le  Blanc,  and  Wood. 

[t)  Rex  v.  Cannon,  MSS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  146. 
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soner  was  convicted,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  all  the  judges,  except  Graham.  B., 
thought  that  this  was  within  Hickman's  case,  and  that  they  were  hound  hy  that 
case,  and  could  not  properly  depart  from  it.  And  Richards,  C.  B.,  Bayley,  J.,  and 
Bolroyd,  J.,  expressed  their  opinions  that  Hickman's  case  was  right,  because  the 
charge  conveyed  such  a  degree  of  terror  as  might  be  expected  to  overpower  a  firm 
and  constant  mind.  None  of  the  other  judges,  except  Graham,  B.,  intimated  a 
contrary  opinion.     And  the  conviction  was  affirmed. (u) 

It  is  equally  a  robbery  to  extort  money  by  threatening  to  accuse  of  an  unnatural 
crime,  whether  the  party  so  threatened  has  been  guilty  of  such  crime  or  not.  Upon  an 
indictment  for  robbery  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  obtained  the  money  by 
threatening  to  accuse  the  prosecutor  of  an  unnatural  crime ;  the  prisoner's  defence 
was,  that  the  prosecutor  had  made  an  attempt  to  commit  such  crime,  and  had  volun- 
tarily given  him  the  money  not  to  prosecute  him  for  it.  Littledale,  J.,  ruled  that  it 
was  equally  a  robbery  to  obtain  a  man's  money  by  intimidating  him  with  a  threat 
of  an  accusation  of  an  infamons  crime,  whether  the  prosecutor  were  really  guilty  of 
the  crime  or  not;  as  if  he  was  guilty,  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  prosecuted  him, 
and  not  have  extorted  money  from  him  (v.) 

But  parting  with  property  upon  the  charge  of  an  unnatural  crime,  will  not  make 
the  taking  a  robbery,  if  it  is  parted  with,  not  from  *fear  of  loss  of  character,   r*ion 
but  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  offender.     The  prisoner  applied  to  *- 
Fry  to  lend  him  10s.,  and  upon  his  refusal  threatened  to  charge  him  with  an  un- 
natural crime,  and  got  from  him  £1  10s.     Fry  parted  with  it  from  an  anxiety  that 
his  master's  family  might  not  be  disturbed,  and  in  expectation  that  he  might  secure 
the  prisoner:  and  he  immediately  stated  the  circumstances  to  his  mister,  and  to  a 
friend,  and  planned  with  them  what  he  should  do  in  case  of  the  prisoner  applying 
again.    The  prisoner  did  apply  again ;  and  Fry  fixed  to  meet  him,  marked  some 
money,  engaged  a  constable,  and  having  met  the  prisoner,  gave  him  the  money,  and 
had  him  apprehended  ;  he  parted  with  this  money  in  order  that  he  might  prosecute, 
because  he  knew  himself  innocent,  and  not  from  the  threats.    Upon  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  held  that  this  taking  did  not  constitute  a  robbery,  and  the  prisoner  was 
recommended  to  a  limited  pardon. (to) 

Threatening  to  procure  witnesses  to  support  a  charge  already  made  is  not  a  threat- 
ening to  accuse.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having  felon ionslj  charged  and 
accused  A.  B.  with  having  committed  an  infamous  offence ;  the  evidence  was.  that 
be  had  threatened  to  procure  witnesses  to  support  a  charge  already  made ;  it  was 
objected,  that  the  statute  applied  only  to  the  threatening  to  accuse  prospectively,  and 
that  this  was  at  most  a  threat  to  support  such  a  charge  by  evidence.  Bayley,  J., 
i:  Threatening  to  procure  witnesses  to  support  a  charge  already  made  is  not  within  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  makes  it  felony  to  extort  money  by  threatening  to  accuse 
of  an  indictable  offence.  It  is  one  thing  to  accuse,  it  is  another  to  procure  witnesses 
to  support  an  accusation  already  made."(os) 

The  word  "  accuse  "  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  7,  was  not  confined  to  a  threat 
to  prefer  a  charge  before  a  tribunal  competent  to  entertain  it,  but  included  a  threat 
to  accuse  before  any  third  person,  and  "  threatening  to  accuse"  had  a  like  extensive 
■caning.  Upon  an  indictment  on  the  7  &  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  8,  for  accusing,  the 
prosecutor  of  an  attempt  to  commit  an  infamous  crime,  the  words  proved  to  have 
been  used  did  not  amount  to  a  threat  to  accuse  before  any  tribunal,  and  it  was 
objected  that  the  word  "  accuse  "  imported  a  charge  made  before  a  magistrate  or 
tone  judicial  tribunal.  Patteson,  J.,  "  By  the  former  law  it  was  a  felony  to  extort 
*>ney  by  threatening  to  accuse  the  prosecutor  to  any  third  party ;  it  was  not  neccs- 
*rj  that  the  threat  should  be  that  of  accusing  by  course  of  law ;  and  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
4<  c.  29,  g.  7,  being  declaratory  of  the  former  law,  could  hardly  be  considered  as  less 
Btenaive  in  its  operation.     Neither  is  it  necessary  to  construe  the  term  "  accuse  " 

(•)  Ret  v.  Egerton,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  375. 

(»)Rex  v.  Gardner,  1  C.  k  P.  479  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Fuller,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  408. 

(z)  Gill's  case,  1  Lew.  305.  The  indictment  was  upon  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  3.  5,  now  re- 
plied. Bayley,  B.,  seemed  also  to  think  that  a  threat  to  prosecute  would  amount  to  a 
fcrett  to  accuse. 
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in  two  different  senses.  The  term  "  accuse  "  throughout  the  Act  means  to  charge 
the  prosecutor  before  any  third  person ;  and  "  threatening  to  accuse/'  means  threat- 
ening to  accuse  before  any  third  person. (y) 

*|qi-i  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  upon  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  4,  for  *extorting 
J  money  by  intimidating  a  person,  by  threatening  to  accuse  him  of  an  infamous 
crime,  the  jury  need  not  confine  themselves  to  expressions  used  before  or  at  the 
time  the  money  was  given ;  but  if  those  expressions  are  equivocal,  may  connect 
them  with  what  was  afterwards  said  by  the  prisoner  when  taken  into  custody.  Upon 
an  indictment  on  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  4,  containing  a  count  for  threatening  to  accuse 
F.  H.  of  an  abominable  crime,  and  another  count  for  threatening  to  accuse  him  of 
an  attempt  to  commit  such  crime ;  it  appeared  that  Kain  and  Nugent  came  up  to 
the  prosecutor;  Kain  said,  u  Don't  you  know  me?"  H.  said,  "No."  Kain  said, 
u  You  must  recollect  me  from  what  took  place  last  night."  A.  said,  "  No.  What 
was  it  about  ?"  Kain  said,  u  You  must  recollect,  you  used  me  indecently.  Yon 
took  hold  of  my  person."  H.  told  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  to  go  about  his  busi- 
ness. Kain  said,  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  added,  u  Give  me  some  money  or  I  will 
expose  you."  H.  went  on,  and  Kain  and  Nugent  followed.  Kain  saying  that  Nugent 
was  his  witness.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  Kain  said,  "  Come,  come,  stop."  The 
prosecutor  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  Kain  said,  u  You  have  used  me  in  a  sodom- 
itical  way."  The  prosecutor  walked  on  and  went  into  his  house,  and  called  his  wife 
into  the  shop,  the  prisoners  came  to  the  shop  door ;  H.  asked  them  to  come  in,  and 
they  came  into  the  outer  door ;  II.  then  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  Kain  said 
he  wanted  money,  he  said,  k'  Give  me  some  money  and  we  will  say  nothing  about 
it ;  if  you  do  not  we  will  expose  you,  and  punish  you."  The  prosecutor's  wife 
asked  them  what  they  wanted  the  money  for ;  the  prosecutor  told  her  that  they 
had  accused  him  of  an  indecent  assault,  and  wanted  money  for  it;  H.  refused  to 
give  them  any  money ;  they  frequently  said  they  would  not  go  away  without  they 
had  some  money.  H.'s  wife  appeared  to  be  very  much  flurried,  and  said,  in  their 
hearing,  that  she  wished  H.  to  give  them  money  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  H.  refused  at 
first  to  do  so,  but  seeing  her  state  of  mind,  and  being  much  agitated  himself,  he 
desired  her  to  give  them  some,  and  she  gave  them  8*. ;  H.  directed  her  to  do  so  in 
consequence  of  the  threat  that  had  been  used  :  it  was  from  fear  on  his  own  mind  as 
well  as  because  his  wife  was  flurried  that  he  gave  them  the  money;  H.  said  he  was 
very  much  alarmed,  and  would  not  have  parted  with  the  money  but  through  fear. 
The  officer  who  took  the  prisoners  into  custody  stated  that  he  fastened  them  together, 
and  on  his  doing  so.  Kain  turned  round  to  the  prosecutor,  and  said,  *'  This  is  as 
close  as  we  were  under  the  bridge,"  &c.  Nugent  said,  he  followed  them  over  the 
fields,  and  saw  them  go  under  the  bridge  together,  and  that  they  had  their  trowsers 
down  It  was  contended  for  the  prisoners  that  neither  count  was  proved ;  that  the 
only  evidence  the  jury  could  consider  was  what  took  place  before  the  money  was 
obtained,  as  that  alone  could  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  prosecutor  to  induce  him 
to  part  with  the  money  ;  and  that  the  prosecutor  did  not  part  with  the  money  from 
any  fear  of  his  own,  but  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  his  wife.  Park,  J.  A.  J., 
after  conferring  with  Parke,  13.,  told  the  jury  he  thought  the  second  count  was  not 
supported.  The  question  therefore,  for  them  would  be,  whether  the  prisoners  did 
*1 3?i  not  threaten  to  accuse  the  prosecutor  of  the  *whole  offence ;  and  in  consider- 
-I  ing  this  question,  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  words  used  before  the  money  was  obtained ;  but  'as  some  of  those  words  were 
equivocal  in  their  meaning,  they  might  connect  with  them  what  was  said  afterwards 
by  the  prisoners  wh»in  they  were  taken  into  custody. (z) 

On  an  indictment  for  feloniously  accusing  LI.  C.  S.  of  an  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  an  unnatural  offence,  with  intent  to  extort  money,  it  appeared  that  tm3 
prosecutor  was  taking  shelter  under  a  portico,  when  the  prisoner,  a  sentry  there, 
after  some  conversation,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  charged  him  with  having  ia— 
decently  touched  or  assaulted  him.  took  him  to  the  guard-house,  and  said  to  th« 
Serjeant,  u  I  charge  this  man  with  indecently  assaulting  me."     The  prosecutor  w, 

(;/)  Rex  p.  Robinson,  2  M  &  Rob.  14  ;  8.  c,  2  Lew.  273.     The  words  were,  "  Give  ni  otB-i 
allowance  monev  and  we  will  say  nothing  about  it." 

(*)  Reg.  '.  Ka'in,  8  C.  k  P.  1ST  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.J,  cor.,  Park,  J.  A.  J ,  and  Parke,  B. 
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then  taken  to  the  station,  where  the  prisoner  made  the  same  charge.  On  hearing 
the  charge  before  the  magistrate,  the  prisoner  stated  that  the  prosecutor  caught 
hold  of  his  private  parts;  and  Cress  well,  J.,  held  that  evidence  of  declarations 
of  the  prisoner  on  a  former  occasion,  on  coming  off  guard,  that  he  had  obtained 
money  from  a  gentleman  by  threatening  to  take  him  to  the  guard-house,  and  accuse 
him  of  an  unnatural  crime,  was  admissible.  The  evidence  was  not  offered  by 
way  of  proving  simply  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime 
before.  The  question  was,  whether  on  this  occasion  he  did  an  act  with  the  design 
of  effecting  a  certain  object.  One  step  in  the  proof  was  to  show  that  he  would  be 
likely  to  know  that  a  certain  result  would  follow,  and  if  it  could  be  proved  out  of 
his  own  mouth  that  he  was  aware  that  such  a  result  would  be  produced,  it  was  an 
ingredient  in  the  necessary  proof  that  he  contemplated  it.  His  whole  conduct  was 
to  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  charge  made  against  him,  and  what  was  said 
by  him  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  present  was  admissible. (a) 

But  where,  on  a  similar  indictment,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  had  gone  into 
t  urinal  for  the  purpose  of  easing  himself,  when  the  prisoner  came  from  an  adjoin- 
ing partition,  and  said  to  him,  "  If  you  do  not  give  me  a  sovereign,  I  will  charge 
you  with  an  indecent  assault;"  Erie,  J.,  held  that  proof  that  the  prisoner  had  made 
t  similar  charge  against  another  person  two  years  before,  and  when  taken   into 
custody  gave  a  false  address,  was  not  admissible.     The  decision  in  Reg.  v.  Cooper(b) 
was  not  applicable.     There  the  main  question  turned  upon  the  intent  with  which 
the  accusation  was  made,  and  the  evidence  was  there  admitted  to  throw  light  upon 
that  subject.     But  in  this  case  the  intent  was  quite  manifest  if  the  prosecutor  was 
believed,  (c) 

In  one  case  since  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  4,  it  was  held  that  an  indictment  in  the 
ordinary  form  for  robbery  was  not  supported  by  proof  of  extorting  money  by  threats 
of  accusing  of  an  infamous  crime  within  that  section.     Therefore  a  person  present 
to  aid  *A.  B.  to  extort  money  by  such  a  charge,  could  not  be  convicted  of  a   i-*iqq 
robbery  with  A.,  B.,  effected  by  him  with  actual  violence,  such  person  being  ^ 
no  party  to  such  violence.     Upon  an  indictment  in  the  ordinary  form,  against 
Taunton  and  Henry  for  robbery,  it  was  proved  that  about  nine  o'clock  at  night 
Henry  induced  the  prosecutor  to  walk  with  him  into  a  house  in  Westminster,  then 
fitting  up  as  a  cook's  shop,  under  the  pretence  of  showing  him  the  fittings ;  when 
he  bad  entered,  the  prisoner  locked  the  door,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  told  him  he 
bad  him  in  his  power,  and  if  he  made  a  noise  he  would  send  for  the  police,  and 
charge  him  with  sodomitical  practices ;  this  induced  the  prosecutor  not  to  give  the 
*l*rm,  and  then  Henry  rifled  his  pockets  of  a  sovereign  and  a  shilling,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  watch-guard  from  his  neck,  and  the  watch  from  the  fob,  and 
immediately  afterwards  took  some  rings  from  his  fingers ;  some  noise  was  made 
vhile  this  was  going  on,  and  Taunton,  who  was  in  the  house,  came  to  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  gain  admittance  through  it,  got  in  at  the 
window ;  he  came  into  the  room  after  Henry  had  rifled  the  prosecutor's  pockets, 
ud  whilst  he  was  removing  the  watch-guard ;  there  was  a  candle  burning  in  the 
corner  of  the  room;  Taunton  took  no  part  in  the  robbery,  and  it  was  not  quite  clear 
that  be  saw  it.     The  jury  found  Henry  guilty,  and  that  Taunton  was  present  at  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  rings,  and  was  a  party  with  Henry  to  a  design  to  bring 
the  prosecutor  there,  and  obtain  money  and  property  from  him  on  a  false  charge  of 
la  unnatural  crime,  but  that  he  was  not  aiding  or  assisting  in  or  privy  to  the 
robbery  committed  by  Henry,  by  taking  from  the  person  of  the  prosecutor.     It 
*«ned  to  Parke,  B.,  that  since  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  4,  the  offence  of  robbery  and 
of  obtaining  money  or  goods,  on  a  charge  of  sodomy  were  distinct  offences,  and  that 
Taunton  could  not  be  considered,  under  these  circumstances,  as  a  principal  in  the 
!*oond  degree  to  the  robbery ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  that 
toamuch  as  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  repeals  the  7th  section  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29, 

(«)  Reg.  t.  Cooper,  3  Cox  C.  C.  547.  (b)  Supra. 

(<)  Reg.  t .  M'Donnell,  5  Cox  C.  C.  153.  In  Reg.  v.  Braynell,  4  Cox  C.  C.  402,  Williams, 
^-i  held  that  depositions  containing  the  accusation  against  the  prosecutor  were  admis- 
fible,  but  not  the  cross-examinations  of  the  prisoners.  See  this  cade,  "Threats  and  Threat- 
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the  offence  intended  by  Taunton  was  that  of  extorting  money  by  accusation,  &c., 
under  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  and  no  longer  robbery,  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and 
that  tho  conviction  was  therefore  wrong. (d) 

The  preceding  decision  was  questioned  in  the  following  case.  Stringer  and  New- 
stead  were  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  assaulting  with  intent  to  rob.  The 
prosecutor  proved  that  he  was  in  Hyde  Park  at  a  little  after  nine  at  night,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  Newstead,  who  asked  him  the  nearest  way  to  the  city,  which  the 
prosecutor  told  him.  Almost  immediately  after  Stringer  came  up  from  behind,  and 
seized  the  prosecutor  by  the  collar,  and  said  to  him,  u  You  damned  beast,  you  have 
been  iudecently  exposing  your  person ;  I  have  been  watching  you  with  your  friend  " 
*1  *U1  (P°in*mg  t°  Newstead)  "  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour."  Stringer  then 
J  *forccd  prosecutor  to  go  to  a  police-station,  Newstead  accompanying  them 
part  of  the  way.  At  the  station,  Stringer  repeated  the  charge  which  he  had  made 
when  he  first  seized  the  prosecutor,  and  added  that  the  private  parts  of  both  men 
were  exposed;  that  one  had  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  other;  and  each  of 
them  had  hold  of  the  private  parts  of  the  other.  The  whole  charge  was  a  fiction, 
and  many  circumstances  were  proved  to  show  that  the  whole  was  a  preconcerted 
plan  between  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  the  prosecutor. 
No  money,  however,  was  given.  Rolfe.  B..  told  the  jury  that  if  Stringer  was  acting 
in  pursuance  of  a  previous  plan,  arranged  with  Newstead,  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
prosecutor  to  give  him  mouey,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  annoyance  attend- 
ing such  a  charge,  that  was  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
upon  the  question  whether  the  conviction  could  be  sustained,  the  subject  of  the 
charge  made  by  Stringer  against  the  prosecutor  not  coming  within  the  terms  of  the 
7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  ss.  8  &  9,  or  1  Vict.  c.  87,  ss.  4  &  22,  the  judges  thought  the 
conviction  good,  as  the  prisoners  intended  to  get  the  money  by  the  violence  of  the 
assault,  as  well  as  by  the  charge,  which  would  be  a  common  law  robbery.  And  they 
doubted  whether  Rrg.  v.  Henry. (e)  was  rightly  decided  on  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  decided,  viz ,  that  it  was  not  robbery  to  obtain  money  by  threat  of  a  charge  of 
sodomy.  (/) 

Under  the  1  Vict.  c.  84,  s.  4,  where  money  was  obtained  by  any  of  the  threats 
to  accuse  specified  in  that  section,  the  indictment,  it  seems,  must  be  on  that  section 
and  not  for  robber}* ;  but  where  the  money  is  obtained  by  threats  to  accuse,  other 
than  those  specified  in  that  section,  the  indictment  may,  it  seems,  be  for  robbery,  if 
the  party  was  put  in  fear  and  parted  with  his  property  in  consequence.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  count  for  demanding  money  with  menaces  is  supported  where  it 
is  proved  that  the  money  was  actually  obtained  by  menaces.  The  first  count, 
framed  on  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  4,  charged  that  the  prisoner  threatened  to  accuse  the 
prosecutor  of  having  attempted  to  commit  with  him  an  abominable  crime,  and 
thereby  extorted  a  sovereign,  &e.  The  second  count  charged  the  prisoner  with 
robbery  in  the  common  form.  The  third  count,  framed  on  sec.  7,  of  the  1  Vict.  c. 
87.  charged  the  prisoner  with  demanding  money  of  the  prosecutor  with  menaces. 
The  prosecutor  stated  that  he  was  induced  to  meet  the  prisoner,  by  his  telling  him 
that  if  he  did  not  he  would  rue  it  as  long  as  he  lived ;  when  I  saw  him  he  said, 
kk  Walk  this  way  ;*'  I  followed  him,  aud  after  we  got  into  rather  a  lonely  place,  he 
said,  ••  Can  you  not  lend  me  some  money  ?"  I  said,  "  You  have  no  claim  on  me,  I 
cannot  do  so.  you  can  have  no  money  from  me ;  *'  he  then  said,  '•  I  am  now  going 
to  say  something  of  very  great  importance  to  you,  and  it  is  no  use  your  calling  out 
for  help,  or  giving  me  into  the  hauds  of  the  police,  for  if  you  do,  remember,  1  am 
armed,  and  if  you  do,  by  God  !  I  will  have  my  revenge ;  and  if  you  do  not  assist  me 
I  will  say  you  took  indecent  liberties  with  me  some  time  ago/'  He  was  exceed- 
ingly excited  while  saying  this ;  he  threw  his  arms  about  and  used  violent  gesticuk* 

(d)  Reg.  r.  Henry,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  118 ;  s.  c.  9  C.  4  P.  309  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Robbery 
is  a  common  law  felony,  and  it  seems  quite  clear  that  no  enactment  of  a  new  offence 
alters  or  prevents  a  prosecution  for  that  offence.  See  Williams  r.  Reg.  i  Q  B.  250  (53 
E.  C.  L.  R.i.  So  if  there  are  several  felonies  created  by  statute,  it  is  no  objection  toaa 
indictment  for  one.  that  the  evidence  proves  another  also.  Neither  in  Reg.  v.  Henry,  nor 
Reg.  r.  Norton,  m/r<z,  was  this  point  noticed. 

(«)  Stpra.  (/)  Reg.  e.  Stringer,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  261. 
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tion ;  I  thought  he  was  going  to  attack  me,  it  was  a  lonely  spot ;  I  was  so  com- 
pletely paralysed  and  ^overcome  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  about;  I  was  r*ior 
induced,  in  consequence  of  that  threat,  to  give  him  some  money  on  the  spot.   *- 
prosecutor  added,  that  he  gave  him  the  money  both  from  fear  of  personal  violence, 
and  from  the  attack  on  his  character.     For  the  prisoner  it  was  contended  that  the 
evidence  did  not  support  the  first  count,  as  the  words  used  did  not  necessarily  import 
an  intention  to  accuse  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  whole  capital  crime.     That  with 
respect  to  the  second  count,  the  charge  of  robbery  was  not  sustainable,  as  since  the 
1  Vict.  c.  87,  the  charge  of  robbery  was  only  sustainable  by  showing  that  the  money 
was  obtained  by  actual  force,  or  the  fear  of  personal  violence.     With  regard  to  the 
third  count,  it  was  not  supported,  as  the  proof  was  of  another  offence,  namely,  the 
actual  obtaining  of  the  money  with  threats.     The  Recorder  in  summing  up  said, 
u  There  is  this  distinction  between  the  present  statute  and  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29, 
that  in  the  latter  the  words  are  'if  any  person  shall  accuse/  &c,  *  every  such 
offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  robbery*  whereas  in  the  former  the  former  the 
words  are  "  shall  be  guilty  of  felony?     There  are  also  in  the  present  statute  separate 
provisions  for  the  punishment  of  robbery,  and  also  a  provision  for  demanding  pro- 
perty with  menaces.     The  difference  is,  that  in  the  present  statute  the  offence  is  not 
asserted  to  be  robbery  but  only  felony,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Legislature  intended 
to  say.  *  We  will  allow  the  law- to  remain  as  it  is  on  the  cases  decided,  as  to  the 
crime  of  robbery ;  but  we  will  not  allow  of  a  constructive  robbery  further  than  that, 
but  will  provide  for  it  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act/     The  statute  is  not  very  clear; 
I  shall  therefore  take  your  opinion  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  upon  each  of  the  sepa- 
rate charges.     With  respect  to  the  first  count,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  threat  must 
be  to  accuse  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  complete  capital  offence ;  and  you  will  say, 
upon  the  evidence,  whether  such  a  threat  has  or  has  not  been  proved.     As  to  the 
second  count,  the  question  is,  whether  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  money  under 
bodily  fear,  such  as  would  operate  upon  a  man  of  firm  mind ;  and  if  you  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  the  property  was* parted  with  from  the  influence  conjointly  of  the  vio- 
lence offered  and  the  vague  threat  of  an  undefined  charge,  the  crime  of  robbery  will 
in  my  opinion  have  been  made  out.     In  order  to  constitute  robbery  in  the  absence 
of  actual  force,  it  is  necessary  that  the  party  should  bo  put  in  actual  bodily  fear,  but 
I  shall  not  think  it  the  less  bodily  fear  because  it  was  produced  by  two  adequate 
ewes,  each  of  them  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce  the  effect.     If  there  was  violence 
enough  to  produce  bodily  fear,  it  will  be  a  robbery ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  the  less  a 
robbery,  because  in  addition  to  the  violence  there  was  a  threat  to  accuse.     Then, 
with  respect  to  the  third  count,  I  shall  hold  that,  if  menaces  were  used  to  obtain 
money,  that  count  is  sustained,  although  the  money  was  actually  obtained."     The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  on  the  two  last  counts  only,  but  he  was  afterwards 
sentenced  on  the  second  count  only.(<?) 

*8ome  of  the  cases  upon  the  former  Acts,  with  reference  to  assaults  with  p^  qft 
latent  to  rob,  may  be  here  properly  introduced.  Upon  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  2 1 ,  it  was  *- 
decided,  that  the  assault  therein  described  must  be  made  upon  the  person  intended 
to  be  robbed.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  assaulting  one  J.  Lowe  with  an  offen- 
ce weapon,  with  intent  to  rob  him.  Mr.  Lowe's  evidence  was,  that  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  was  travelling  along  the  road  in  a  post-chaise,  when 
the  chaise  suddenly  stopped,  and  he  saw  a  man  with  his  arm  extended  towards  the 

if)  Reg.  v.  Norton,  8  C.  k  P.  671  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  Reporters  state  in  a  note  that 
tfce  Recorder  mentioned  the  case  to  Parke,  B.,  and  "that  they  were  both  of  opinion  that 
i»  those  cases  where  money  was  obtained  by  any  of  the  threats  specified  in  the  statute, 
the  indictment  must  be  upon  the  statute  and  not  for  robbery ;  but  where  the  money  was 
obtained  by  threats  to  accuse,  other  than  those  which  are  specified  in  the  statute,  the  in- 
dictment might  be  for  robbery,  if  the  party  was  put  in  fear,  and  parted  with  his  property 
ia  consequence.  The  finding  on  the  second  count  was  held  good.  Indeed  it  seems  sus- 
tainable on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  there  was  violence  enough  without  any  threat  at  all 
to  pat  the  party  in  fear ;  and  secondly,  that  the  threat  to  accuse  was  not  one  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Act,  and  therefore  it  might  properly  be  taken  into  consideration  as  co-oper- 
*ti*g  with  the  violence  in  producing  the  bodily  fear,  which  in  the  absence  of  force  is  neces- 
Kry  to  contitnte  robbery.  This  case  was  before  Reg.  v.  Stringer,  supra  (/),  and  the 
•pinions  in  this  note  as  to  the  form  of  indictment  are  therefore  entitled  to  less  weight,  in 
•ddition  to  their  being  merely  extra-judicial,  as  the  count  for  robbery  was  clearly  proved. 
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post-boy,  and  he  heard  him  swear  many  bitter  oaths  with  great  violence,  but  did  not 
near  him  make  any  demand  of  money ;  and  the  post* boy  swore,  that  the  prisoner  fol- 
lowed the  chaise  for  some  time,  and  at  last  presented  a  pistol  at  him,  and  bid  him 
stop,  using  at  the  same  time  many  violent  oaths ;  that  he  immediately  stopped  the 
chaise,  and  the  prisoner  tnrned  towards  it,  but  perceived  that  he  was  pursued,  and 
immediately  rode  away  without  saying  or  doing  anything  to  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  in 
the  chaise.  The  Court  held  that  this  evidence  did  not  support  the  indictment,  which 
charged  an  intent  to  rob  Mr.  Lowe,  the  gentleman  in  the  chaise.  Another  indict- 
ment was  then  preferred  against  the  prisoner,  laying  the  assault  with  intent  to  rob 
the  post-boy :  but  the  same  evidence  being  again  given  on  the  second  trial,  the  Court 
held  that  it  would  not  maintain  the  indictment ;  that  it  was  clear  that  the  prisoner 
did  not  mean  to  rob  the  post-boy ;  for  when  he  presented  the  pistol  to  him,  and  bid 
him  stop,  he  made  no  demand  upon  him,  but  went  towards  the  person  in  the 
chaise,  (g) 

A  case  is  reported,  which  would  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  at  one 
time  considered  to  be  necessary  in  support  of  the  offence  in  the  7  Geo.  2,  of  an 
assault  with  an  offensive  weapon  with  intent  to  rob,  to  show  such  intention  to  rob, 
by  proving  an  actual  demand  of  money,  &c.,  to  have  been  made  by  the  prisoner. 
The  indictment  was  for  assaulting  the  prosecutor  with  a  pistol,  with  intent  to  rob 
him ;  and,  by  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor,  a  coachman,  was  driving 
his  coach  along  the  road,  and  that  the  prisoner  presented  a  pistol  at  him  while  he 
sat  on  his  box,  and  called  out  to  him  to  stop ;  but  did  not  expressly  make  any 
demand  of  money.  And  upon  this  it  is  said,  that  the  Court  held  that  the  case  was 
not  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act ;  that  a  demand  of  money  or  other  property 
must  be  made  to  constitute  the  offence ;  and  that  though  a  demand  may  be  made  by 
*1H71  actlon  as  *we-l  &*  speech,  as  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  stopping  a  carriage, 
J  and  putting  his  hat  into  it  with  one  hand,  and  holding  at  the  same  time  a 
pistol  offensively  with  the  other,  yet  the  action  must  be  plain,  and  unequivocally 
import  a  demand ;  and  that  in  the  case  then  under  consideration,  no  motion  or  offer 
to  demand  the  prosecutor's  property  was  made.(A)  But  this  case  was  doubted  \(t) 
and  it  was  observed  upon  it,  that  the  words  of  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  21.  were  in  tne 
disjunctive ;  and  that  upon  proof  of  the  prisoner  having  assaulted  the  prosecutor 
with  a  felonious  intent  to  rob  him  (which  was  a  question  for  the  jury)  the  case  was 
brought  expressly  within  the  words,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  that  Act.(j)  It  has 
been  suggested  also,  upon  this  case,  that  as  the  prosecutor  was  a  coachman,  and  the 
indictment  charged  an  intent  to  rob  him,  it  might  have  appeared  to  the  Court  that 
he  was  not  the  party  intended  to  be  robbed  ;(&)  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  that  the  assault  should  be  made  upon  the  person  intended  to 
be  robbed. (/)  Other  cases,  however,  appear  to  put  the  construction  of  the  7  Geo. 
2,  in  this  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  show  that  an  actual  demand  of  money,  &c,  was 
not  necessary  upon  the  clause  of  that  Act  relating  to  the  assault  with  intent  to  rob. 

Two  men  were  indicted  for  a  felonious  assault  upon  the  prosecutor,  with  a  pistol, 
with  intent  to  rob  him.  The  prisoners  rushed  out  of  a  hedge  upon  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  the  driver  of  a  returning  chaise,  as  he  was  passing  along  the  road ;  and 
one  of  them  presented  a  pistol  to  him,  bid  him  stop,  which  he  did,  but  called  out 
for  assistance ;  upon  which  one  of  the  prisoners  threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out  if 
he  called  out  any  more;  but  he  continued  to  call,  and  presently  obtained  assistance, 
and  took  the  men,  who  had  made  no  demand  of  money.  Upon  this  evidence  the 
prisoners  were  convicted. (m)      In  a  subsequent  case  the  indictment  against  the 

(g)  Thomas's  case,  1  Leach  330;  1  East  P.  C.  c.  8,  s.  11,  p.  418,  where  it  is  observed, 
that  perhaps  this  may  be  agreeable  to  the  strict  construction  of  the  statute,  which  hat 
the  word  of  reference  such.  And  in  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  55,  s.  4,  Thomas's  case  is  cited,  and 
the  expression  such  person  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  same  construction.  The  24  &~26 
Vict.  c.  96,  s.  42,  ante,  p.  98,  does  not  coutain  the  words,  "  such  person."  This  decision, 
therefore,  seems  not  applicable  to  that  Act.     C.  S.  G 

(A)  Parfait's  case,  1  Leach  19 ;  1  East  P.  C.  c.  8,  s.  11,  p.  416,  417 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  5JL 
s.3.  * 

(i)  1  East  P.  C.  c.  8,  s.  11,  p.  417.  (/)  Id.  Ibid. 

(k)  1  East  P.  G.  c.  8,  8.  11,  p.  418.  (/)  Thomas's  case,  ante,  p.  136. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Trusty,  1  East  P.  G.  c.  8,  8.  11,  p.  418,  419. 
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•risoner  charged  him  with  having,  with  an  offensive  weapon,  feloniously  made  an 
asault  upon  the  prosecutor,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  rob  him.  The  evidence  was 
hat,  while  the  prosecutor  and  another  person  were  riding  together  in  the  highway, 
he  prosecutor  received  a  violent  blow  from  a  great  stone,  which  was  thrown  by  the 
irisoner  from  the  hedge ;  that  the  prisoner  then  ran  across  a  field,  and  was  followed 
>y  the  prosecutor,  who  asked  him  how  he  could  be  such  a  villain  as  to  throw  the 
tone;  on  which  the  prisoner  threatened  the  prosecutor,  ran  to  him,  and  struck  him 
iolently  with  a  staff,  till  at  length  the  prisoner  was  overcome  and  secured.  The 
prisoner's  face  was  blackened,  and  he  denied  his  name  ;  but,  on  being  questioned 
iterwards  as  to  his  motive,  he  said  he  was  very  poor,  and  wanted  half  a  guinea  to 
*y  his  brewer.  He  did  not  ask  for  money  or  goods.  This  case  was  submitted  to 
he  judges,  upon  a  question  relating  to  the  form  of  the  indictment,  and  they  held 
he  conviction  proper ;  but  no  objection  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  on 
he  ground  of  its  being  necessary  to  prove  an  actual  demand  of  money,  or  other 
woperty.(n) 

♦Where  a  person  was  decoyed  into  a  house,  and  then  chained  down  to  a  r*i  oo 
teat,  and  compelled  to  write  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  an  *- 
>rder  for  the  delivery  of  deeds,  the  papers  on  which  he  wrote  not  being  his  pro- 
perty, but  remaining  in  his  hands  half  an  hour  while  he  was  chained  down  to  the 
*eat,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob  within  the  7  &  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  6.(o) 

The  intent  to  rob  is  a  material  part  of  the  offence,  and  should  be  properly  alleged 

in  the  indictment     In  a  case  upon  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  21,  where  the  indictment  stated 

the  assault  to  have  been  made  with  a  wooden  stick,  with  intent  the  goods,  moneys, 

4c.,  of  the  prosecutor,  "  from  his  person  and  against  his  will  feloniously  to  steal, 

take,  and  carry  away,"  it  was  holden  to  be  bad,  as  it  did  not  contain  a  statement  of 

force  and  violence ;  but  a  new  indictment  was  preferred  against  him,  laying  the 

itttult  as  before,  but  stating  the  intent  to  be,  the  moneys  of  the  prosecutor,  "  from 

his  person  and  against  his  will,  feloniously  and  violently  to  steal,  take,  and  carry 

away;"  upon  which  he  was  convicted. (p)     So,  in  a  case  of  a  commitment  for  an 

offence  against  the  same  repealed  Act,  one  of  the  objections  upon  which  it  was 

nored  that  the  prisoner  might  be  bailed,  was,  that  the  commitment  did  not  charge 

the  defendant  with  a  felonious  intent  to  rob,  but  merely  with  an  intent  feloniously 

to  steal,  take,  and  carry  away.(^) 

By  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  where  the  evidence  failed  to  prove  a  robbery,  the 
jury  were  empowered  to  convict  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  and  so  they  are  by 
taction  41  of  the  new  Act,  which  is  taken  from  the  former  Act,  on  which  the 
following  case  was  decided. 

Ad  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoners  on  T.  T.  feloniously  together  made  an 
MKolt  and  him  in  bodily  fear  together  feloniously  did  put,  and  certain  money  from 
his  person  together  feloniously  and  violently  did  steal.  The  actual  robbery  of  the 
ttooey  was  not  proved,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  the 
prisoners  were  couvicted  on  the  clearest  evidence  of  feloniously  assaulting  the  prose- 
cutor with  intent  to  rob  him,  and  the  jury  found  that  this  felonious  assault  was 
committed  by  the  prisoners  together ;  and  upon  a  case  reserved  on  the  questions ; 
1st  Is  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  to  be  construed  literally,  and  if  so,  whether 
the  punishment  must  not  be,  under  the  6th  and  10th  sees,  of  1  Vict.  c.  87,  con- 
fad  to  three  years'  imprisonment;  or  2d.  Is  the  true  meaning  of  the  14  &  15 
Viet  that  in  any  indictment  for  robbery,  if  the  robbery  be  simple,  there  is  included 
*ko  t  simple  felonious  assault,  with  intent  to  rob ;  and  if  the  robbery  be  aggravated, 
annular  aggravated  felonious  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  and  then,  whether,  as  the 
jar?  hive  found  such  an  aggravated  assault,  the  punishment  may  not  be,  under  sees. 
3  A 10  of  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  extended  to  transportation  for  life;  it  was  held  that 
the  latter  was  the  correct  view.     Where  the  robbery  is  charged  as  a  simple  robbery, 

(*)  Sharwin's  case,  1  East  P.  C.  c.  8,  8.  13,  p.  421,  Gould,  J. 

(o)  Rex  r.  Edwards,  6  C.  &  P.  521  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Bosanquet  and  Patteson,  Js. 

(p)  llonteth's  cass,  2  Leach  702 ;  1  East  P.  C.  c.  8,  s.  12,  p.  420,  421. 

(?)  Rex  v.  Remnant,  5  T  R.  169  ;  2  Leach  583 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  55,  s.  8. 
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♦1391  ^e  Jury  tnaY  find  that  the  prisoner  committed  a  simple  assault  with  intent  to 
-*  rob ;  but  where  an  aggravated  *robbery  is  charged,  the  jury  may  find  an 
aggravated  assault.     If  the  jury  find  that  the  prisoner  committed  such  an  aggra- 
vated assault  then  he  is  liable  to  transportation. (r) 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  robbery,  this  chapter  may  be  concluded  by  shortly  adverting  to  some  points 
which  have  been  decided  respecting  persons  aiding  and  abetting  in  this  offence,  and 
also  respecting  the  indictment. 

The  same  general  rules  which  prevail  in  other  cases  of  principals  and  accessories, 
apply  also  in  the  case  of  robbery.(s)     Thus  if  several  persons  come  to  rob  a  man, 
and  they  are  all  present,  and  one  only  actually  takes  the  money,  it  is  robbery  in 
all. (7)     So  if  A.,  B.  and  C.  come  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  A.  stand  sentinel  at  a 
hedge-corner  to  watch  if  any  person  should  come,  and  B.  and  C.  commit  the  rob- 
bery, it  will  be  robbery  in  A.  also,  though  he  was  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  not 
within  view.(u)     And  the  principle  of  several  persons  engaged  in  one  common  de- 
sign being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  present  when  the  fact  is  committed  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  case  of  robbery.     For  where  three  men  went 
out  to  rob,  and  attacked  a  man  who  made  his  escape,  and  while  two  of  them  were 
engaged  with  that  man  the  third  robber  rode  off  and  robbed  another  person  in  the 
same  highway,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  two  other  robbers,  and  out  of  their 
view,  and  then  returned  to  them  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  h olden,  that  all  of  them, 
were  guilty  of  this  robbery,  as  they  came  together  with  an  intent  to  rob,  and  to 
assist  one  another  in  so  doing. (v)     But  where  several  men  by  agreement  rode  out 
to  commit  robbery,  and  at  Hounslow  one  of  them  parted  from  the  company,  and 
rode  away  towards  Colnbrook,  and  the  others  rode  towards  Egham,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  Hounslow,  committed  a  robbery ;  it  was  holden., 
that  the  man  who  parted  from  the  company  was  not  guilty  of  this  robbery,  though 
he  rode  out  with  the  others  upon  the  same  design  :  for  he  left  them  at  Hounslow, 
and,  as  he  did  not  fall  in  with  them  afterwards,  possibly  he  repented  of  the  design, 
but  at  least  he  did  not  pursue  it.(u?) 

The  presumption  of  a  party  repenting  of  his  evil  design  appears  to  have  been 
admitted  to  a  greater  extent  in  a  more  modern  case.  It  appears  in  evidence  that 
the  two  prisoners  accosted  the  prosecutor  as  he  was  walking  along  the  street,  by 
asking  him,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what  money  he  had  in  his  pocket  Upon  his 
replying  that  he  had  only  twopence-halfpenny,  one  of  the  prisoners  immediately 
said  to  the  other,  "  If  he  really  has  no  more,  do  not  take  that."  and  turned,  as  if 
with  an  intention  to  go  away ;  but  the  other  prisoner  stopped  the  prosecutor,  and 
robbed  him  of  the  twopence-halfpenny,  which  was  all  the  money  he  had  about 
♦1401  *h*m-  But  the  prosecutor  could  not  ascertain  which  of  them  it  was  that 
J  had  used  this  expression,  nor  which  of  them  that  had  taken  the  halfpence 
from  his  pocket.  The  Court  said  that  the  point  of  law  went  to  the  acquittal  of 
both  the  prisoners ;  for  if  two  men  assault  another,  with  intent  to  rob  him,  and  one 
of  them,  before  any  demand  of  money,  or  offer  to  take  it  be  made,  repent  of  what 
he  is  doing,  and  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  such  intent,  he  cannot  be  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  his  companion,  who  afterwards  takes  the  money ;  for  he  changed  his 
evil  intention  before  the  act  which  completes  the  offence  was  committed.  That 
prisoner,  therefore,  whichever  of  the  two  it  was  who  thus  desisted,  could  not  be 
guilty  of  the  offence  charged :  one  of  them  was  guilty,  but  which  of  them  was 
that  person  did  not  appear.  And,  as  the  prosecutor  could  not  ascertain  who  it  was 
that  took  the  property,  both  the  prisoners  must  be  acquitted. (x) 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Mitchell,  2  Den.  C.  C.  468.  This  decision  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
alter  the  forms  of  indictment  (as,  indeed,  the  Court  said)  by  alleging  an  assault  with  in- 
tent to  commit  the  robbery  alleged.     See  the  note,  Dears.  C.  C.  19. 

(«)  Ante,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  3.  The  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree 
and  accessories  has  been  mentioned,  ante,  p.  67. 

[0  1  Hale  534 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34,  s.  5.  (t*)  1  Hale  534,  537. 

v)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  34,  s.  5 ;  Pudsey's  case,  1  Hale  533,  534. 

\w)  Rex  v.  Hyde,  1  Hale  537. 

x)  Rex  v.  Richardson,  1  Leach  387,  Buller,  J.  The  Court  also  said  that  it  was  like  the 
Ipswich  case,  where  five  men  were  indicted  for  murder,  and  it  appeared,  on  a  special  rer* 
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The  indictment  for  robbery  must  state  an  assault  upon  the  person  ;  and  that  such  a 
assault  was  made  feloniously.     And  where  the  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner, 
(,in  and  upon  I.  M.,  &c.,'did  make  an  assault,  and  him  the  said  I.  M.,  in  corporal 
fear  and  danger  of  his  life  then  and  there  feloniously  did  put"  it  was  holden  to  be 
defective )  aud  that  the  omission  of  the  statement  of  the  assault  having  been  feloni- 
ously made  was  not  aided  by  the  statement  of  the  prosecutor  having  been  feloniously 
put  in  fear  and  danger  of  his  life.(y)     The  taking  must  be  charged  to  be  with  vio- 
lence, and  against  the  will  of  the  party :  and  the  statement,  in  the  usual  form  of  an 
indictment  tor  this  offence,  is,  *'  certain  goods,  &c,  of  the  said  A.  B.,  from  his  per- 
son and  against  his  will,  then  and  there  feloniously  and  violently  did  steal,  take,  &c." 
But  the  word  violently  is  not  essentially  necessary :  as  in  a  case  where  it  was  ob- 
jected that  the  indictment  did  not  show  that  the  taking  was  done  violenter,  and  that 
the  prisoner  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  his  clergy,  and  the  authority  of  Lord  Hale 
was  cited, (2)  all  the  judges,  upon  the  point  being  reserved,  agreed  that  the  word 
violenter  was  no  technical  term  essentially  necessary  in  the  indictment :  and  that  if 
it  appeared,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  fact  was  committed  with  violence,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  robbery. (a)     And  with  respect  to  the  authority  cited,  they 
add  that  Lord  Hale,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  was  inaccurate  in  his  expression ; 
that  the  definition  which  he  gave  of  robbery  was  a  felonious  taking  from  the  person 
with  violence ;  and  that  if  the  fact  were  so  described  in  the  indictment,  as  to  answer 
the  definition,  it  came  up  to  Lord  Hale's  own  doctrine. (6)     It  is  considered  as  un- 
certain ^whether  the  indictment  should  charge  that  the  party  was  put  in   r^i^i 
/ear;  though,  as  such  statement  is  usual,  it  will  be  more  sale  to  insert  it.(c)    *■ 
But,  in  general,  no  technical  description  of  the  fact  is  necessary,  if  upon  the  whole 
it  plainly  appear  to  have  been  committed  with  violence  against  the  will  of  the 
ptrty.(c/j     And  where  the  taking  has  been  by  a  putting  in  fear  by  meaus  of  threats 
to  charge  the  party  with  sodomitical  practices,  the  indictments  appear  to  have  been 
for  robberies  in  the  usual  forui.(e) 

An  indictment  for  robbery,  which  merely  alleges  that  the  prisoner,  with  force  and 
inns,  assaulted  and  robbed  the  prosecutor  is  good  after  verdict;  and  an  indictment 
for  robbery  need  not  conclude  contra  formam,  as  the  punishment  is  only  altered  by 
the  statute.  An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoners,  with  force  and  arms,  upon 
one  W.  M.,  did  make  an  assault,  and  him  the  said  W.  M.,  then  and  there  feloni- 
insly  did  rob  of,  &c.,  a^ud  did  not  conclude  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute;"  and 
it  was  objected  that  it  ought  to  have  averred  either  that  the  act  was  committed  with 
force  ami  violence,  or  that  the  party  was  put  in  fear :  it  was  answered  that  the  word 
rob  necessarily  imported  that  the  act  was  accompanied  with  violence,  and  Trap- 
ahaw's  case  was  cited.(/)     Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.  B.,  was  inclined  to  think  the  in- 

diet,  that  it  was  murder  in  one,  but  not  in  the  other  four,  but  it  did  not  appear  which  of 
the  fire  had  given  the  blow  which  caused  the  death  ;  and  it  was  ruled   that  as  the  man 
cetld  not  be  clearly  and  positively  ascertained,  all  of  them  must  be  discharged, 
(jr)  Bex  v.  Helfryman,  2  Leach  563. 

(<)  1  Hale  534,  where  it  is  said  that  the  indictment  must  run,  quod  vt  et  armie  apud  B.  in 
Ttf»A  na  ibidem,  jfc,  40*.  in  pecumis  numeral  is  felonice  et  violenter  cepit  a  persona;  and,  there- 
fcfe,  if  the  word  violenter  be  omitted  in  the  indictment,  or  not  proved  upon  the  evidence, 
taoagh  it  were  io  alta  via  regia  et/elonice  cepit  a  persona,  it  is  but  larceny,  and  the  offender 
fell  have  his  clergy  :  aud  Dy.  324,  b. ;  H.  17  Jac.  in  B.  R. ;  2  Rol.  Rep.  154,  are  cited. 
(«)  Smith's  case,  2  East  P.  0.  c.  10,  s.   166,  p.  783.  (b)  Id.  Ibid. 

[c)l  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  166,  p.  783.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  indictment  should 
charge  that  the  party  robbed  was  put  in  fear  if  it  is  stated  that  the  prisoner  acted  violenter, 
tod  that  the  party  was  robbed  contra  voluntatem:  per  Foster,  J.,  19  St.  Tr.  806. 
{i)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  166,  p.  783,  s.  127,  p.  708. 

(<)  Jones's  alias  Evans's  case,  2  East  P.  O.  c.  16,  s.  130,  p.  714;  1  Leach  139,  ante,  p.  120, 
•ad  the  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  cited  ante,  p.  122,  et  seq. 

(/)  I  Leach  427.  There  Gould,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the 
•lestioo  whether  under  the  words  u  rob  any  dwelling-house,"  in  the  3  &  4  Wm,  b  M.  c. 
•,  a  breaking  and  entering  the  house  was  necessary,  said,  "The  word  rob  in  legal  con- 
traction always  includes  the  idea  of  force  aud  violence,  and  although  this  part  of  the 
lUttte  does  not  expressly  signitiy  that  breaking  aud  entering  the  house  is  necessary  to 
ceastitate  the  crime,  yet  it  has  always  been  held  upon  this  statute,  as  well  as  upon  other 
f«tt  of  Parliament  penned  in  the  same  manner,  that  those  ingredients  are  ex  vi  termini 
iatlided  ia,  and  implied  by,  the  word  rob." 
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dictnient  insufficient,  but  upon  consideration  he  stated  his  determination  to  reserve 
the  point ;  however,  at  the  following  assizes,  Parke,  13.,  said,  "  Lord  Lyndhurst  had 
intended,  if  on  consideration  he  thought  it  doubtful,  to  reserve  this  question  for  the 
decision  of  the  judges ;  but  he  has  conferred  with  some  of  them,  including  myself, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  sufficient  to  follow  the  words  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4, 
c.  29,  s.  6,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pronounce  whether  the  objection  would 
have  been  good  upon  demurrer,  since  it  must  be  considered  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
though,  in  point  of  fact  taken  before  verdict,  as  is  from  courtesy  and  convenience 
commonly  done  and  allowed,  though  not  strictly  regular.  And  such  being  the  case, 
the  omission  of  a  more  particular  description  of  the  offence  is  cured  by  7  Geo.  4,  c. 
b'4,  s.  21."  The  learned  judge  then  mentioned  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Chatburn,(g) 
which  was  an  indictment  for  murder,  and  a  conviction  for  manslaughter ;  there  the 
prisoner  was  transported  for  life,  though  the  words  contra  furmam  were  omitted. 
The  reason  was,  as  in  thin  case,  that  the  punishment  only  is  varied. (h) 

Where  several  are  jointly  indicted  under  the  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  3,  for  robbery,  it  is 

♦14.21  not  necfeS8ary  to  aver  tna*'  tne7  wure  together ;  *but  where  one  only  of  the 
J  party  is  indicted,  it  ought  to  be  averred  that  he  committed  the  offence  to- 
gether with  others.  Upon  au  indictment  for  robbery  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
committed  the  act  together  with  others,  who  were  not  apprehended,  but  it  was  not 
so  charged  in  the  indictment;  aud  the  question  was,  whether,  in  order  to  bring  him 
within  the  higher  penalty,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  specially  averred.  Patteson, 
J.,  u  Where  several  are  indicted  for  committing  the  offence  it  is  not  necessary  to 
aver  that  they  were  together  ;  but  if  one  be  indicted  alone,  who  committed  the  act 
with  others,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so  averred. "(i )  But  it  has  since  been 
doubted  whether  in  all  cases  the  indictment  ought  not  to  allege  that  the  prisoners 
" together"  committed  the  robbery.  An  indictment  for  robbery  agaiust  two 
persons  had  been  found  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Assizes,  and  Maule,  J.,  doubted  whether  the  indictment,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sessions  (i.  e.,  by  warranting  transportation  for  life  under  the  1 
Vict.  c.  87,  s.  3),  ought  not  to  have  had  the  word  "  together  "  in  it,  and  said,  u  I 
should  have  thought  that  was  necessary,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dictum  of  my 
brother  Patteson  in  Raffety's  ca$e;(j)  supposing  that  to  be  so,  then  this  would  be  a 
good  indictment. "  (A:) 

It  was  formerly  material  to  state  correctly  in  the  indictment,  whether  the  robbery 
was  committed  in  or  near  the  king's  highway. (I)  But  all  robberies,  whether  in  a 
highway,  house,  or  elsewhere,  are  included  in  the  new  enactments,  and  therefore  it 
is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  cases  on  the  former  Acts. 

In  a  case  of  an  indictment  for  a  highway  robbery  on  the  person  of  Elizabeth 

(g)  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  403.  (h)  Lennox's  case,  2  Lew.  268. 

(•)  Raffety's  case,  2  Lew.  271.    In  Doran's  case,  Ibid.,  note,  the  same  very  learned  judge 
ruled  the  same  way.     Assuming  this  ruling  to  be  correct,  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether 
it  be  prudent  in  an  indictment  against  several,  merely  to  allege  that  they  robbed  the 
prosecutor,  because,  in  case  only  one  were  convicted,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
judgment  for  the  more  severe  punishment  could  be  giveu  against  him.    The  offence  is  one 
consisting  of  number,  and  in  this  respect  like  a  riot;  and  there  it  has  been  held  that  if 
all  but  two  be  acquitted  no  judgment  can  be  given  against  them :  Rex  t>.  Sadbury,  1  Lord 
Raym.  484,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  403.     Perhaps  the  safer  course  would  be  to  allege  that  A.,  B. 
and  C,  "  together  with  divers  other  evil-disposed  persons,"  committed  the  robbery  (ft* 
Rex  v.  Sadbury),  and  then  if  A.  alone  were  convicted,  but  it  was  proved  that  he  wai  in 
company  with  another,  or  others,  he  might,  it  is  conceived,  receive  judgment  for  the 
higher  punishment.     G.  S.  G. 

V)  SuPra- 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Ramsden,  1  Cox  C.  C.  37,  Maule,  J.,  added,  "  The  prisoners  are  now  con- 
victed, and  if  anything  more  is  to  be  done  upon  it,  I  shall  consider  what  is  the  best  courts 
to  take."  The  prisoners  were  then  sentenced  to  fifteen  and  ten  years'  transportation  re- 
spectively, a  previous  conviction  having  been  proved  against  the  one  sentenced  to  the 
higher  punishment.  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  clear  that  Manle,  J.,  did  hold 
that  the  word  *•  together"  was  essential  in  all  cases,  though  the  marginal  note  states  that 
he  did.  But  it  is  certainly  prudent  in  all  cases  to  insert  the  word  "together"  as  it  is  in 
the  statute,  and  may  import  a  greater  proximity  than  is  uecesBary  to  constitute  a  principal 
in  the  second  degree,     tiee  the  cases,  ante,  p.  139. 

(1)  1  Hale  535,  536 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  168,  p.  784,  785. 
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Hudson,  it  appeared  that  such  was  the  name  of  the  prosecutrix  at  the  time  the  rob- 
bery was  committed,  but  that  after  the  robbery,  and  at  the  time  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  jury,  and  found  by  them,  she  was  married  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Hey  wood ;  and  it  was  objected  that  the  indictment  was  erroneous.  But  it 
was  held  that  the  description  of  the  prosecutrix  by  her  maiden  name  was  suffi- 
cient (m)  The  possession  of  the  wife  is  in  all  cases  the  possession  of  the  husband. 
Where  therefore  a  wife  *found  a  purse  on  a  road,  and  was  robbed  of  it  shortly  pMAQ 
afterwards ;  Parke,  B.,  held  that  the  property  was  well  laid  in  the  husband ;  *- 
for  even  if  the  wife  could  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  special  property  in  the  purse, 
it  would  be  the  special  property  of  the  husband. (n) 

An  indictment  for  robbery  must  state  the  ownership  of  the  property  correctly; 
and  where  a  servant  has  received  money  for  his  master,  and  he  is  robbed  of  it 
before  it  comes  iuto  the  actual  possession  of  the  master,  it  should  be  laid  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  servant,  and  not  of  the  master.     Upon  an  indictment  for  robbing  B.  of 
the  money  of  W.,  it  appeared  that  B.,  the  servant  of  W.,  had  received  the  money  of 
some  customers  of  his  master,  and  was  on  his  return  to  his  master's  house,  when  he 
was  robbed  of  the  money ;  it  was  objected  that  the  money  could  not  be  laid  as  the 
property  of  W.,  as  it  had  never  reached  his  hands.     Alderson,  B.,  %i  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  objection  valid ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  offence  as  embezzle- 
ment could  have  been  part  of  our  criminal  law  if  the  possession  of  the  servant  of 
property,  which  had  never  come  to  the  hands  of  the  master,  were  construed  to  be 
the  possession  of  the  master.     If  it  were,  every  servant  who  converted  to  his  own 
use  property  received  by  him  for  his  master  would  be  guilty  of  larceny."(o) 

An  indictment  for  robbery  alleged  that  the  prisoners  assaulted  George  and  Henry 
Pritchard,  and  stole  from  George  two  shillings,  and  from  Henry  one  shilling  and  a 
bat,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  attacked  George  and  Henry  when  they  were 
walking  together,  and  robbed  them  both.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  held  that  the  prosecutor 
was  not  bound  to  elect  on  which  robbery  he  would  proceed,  it  was  all  one  act  and 
one  transaction.  The  two  prosecutors  were  assaulted  and  robbed  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  and  there  was  no  interval  of  time  between  the  assaulting  and  robbing  of 
one  and  the  assaulting  and  robbing  of  the  other.  If  there  had  been,  the  felonies 
would  have  been  distinct ;  but  that  was  not  so  in  the  present  case.(p) 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  robbing  W.  L.,  and  "  at  the  time  "  of  the  robbery 
wounding  him,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  was  attacked  by  three  or  four 
ffieo,  one  of  whom  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and  seven  1  other 
Mows  on  the  body,  one  of  which  broke  a  rib ;  he  became  insensible,  and  when  he 
came  to  himself,  he  was  on  the  ground,  and  felt  some  one  tearing  his  pocket ;  all  his 
tooney  was  taken.  Alderson,  B.,  after  reading  the  1  Vict  c.  87,  s.  2,  '•  This  indict- 
ment charges  that  the  prisoners  wounded  '  at  the  time '  they  committed  the 
Jobbery ;  the  evidence  is  that  the  wound  was  inflicted  before  the  robbery.  The 
Legislature  having  made  the  distinction  between  ( at/  l  before,'  and  '  after/  if  it  be 
tecessary  to  lay  it  correctly,  the  evidence  in  this  suit  has  failed."  For  the  r^it 
*Crown  it  was  submitted  that  '*  at  the  time  "  must  be  construed  to  mean  the  *- 
thole  period  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  transaction  ;  from  the  moment  of 
the  assault  to  the  end  of  the  robbery.  Alderson,  B.,  "That  would  have  been  the 
construction  I  should  have  put  upon  the  words  '  at  the  time/  but  for  the  express 
*ordg  used  by  the  Legislature ;  but  as  in  the  statute  those  different  words  are  used, 
A  is  necessary  to  prove  the  act  in  the  precise  way  in  which  it  is  laid."(j) 
In  robbery  from  the  person,  as  in  other  complicated  or  aggravated  larcenies,  the 

(«)  Tamer's  case,  1  Leach  536. 

(*)  Reg.  r.  Sallows,  2  Cox  C.  C.  63. 
.  (*)  Reg.  v.  Rudick,  8  C.  k  P.  237  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  jury  were  discharged  as  to  this 
joaictmeQt,  and  a  new  indictment  preferred,  laying  the  property  in  B.  in  one  count,  and 
".in  Mother,  and  the  prisoners  were  convicted  upon  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  distinction 
>■  loch  cases  where  the  money  is  stolen  from  the  servant,  and  where  it  is  embezzled  by 
•"to.  See  pott,  292  note,  and  p.  401,  and  the  property  seems  in  this  case  to  have  been 
"U  laid  in  the  master.    C.  S.  G. 

(')  Keg.  v.  Giddins,  C.  k  H.  634  (41  R.  C.  L.  R.). 

(?)  Reg.  v.  Hammond,  1  Cox  C.  C.  123,  Alderson,  B.,  advised  that  in  future  there  should 
*  three  connts  laying  the  offence  in  each  way. 
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prisoner  may  be  acquitted  of  the  circumstances  of  aggravation,  namely,  the  few  or 
violence,  and  found  guilty  of  stealing  from  the  person  or  simple  larceny.(r) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery  charging  a  wounding,  the  jury  may,  under  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  8.  5,  convict  of  unlawfully  wounding,  and  thereupon  the  pri- 
soners may  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years. (s) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  115,  all  offences  mentioned  in  this  Act  which  are 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England  or  Ireland,  maybe 
dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  in  any  county  or  place  where  the 
offender  is  apprehended  or  in  custody. (f) 
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OP   LARCENY. 

We  may  now  consider  the  offence  called  larceny,  a  word  formed  l>y  contraction, 
or  rather,  as  it  has  been  said,  by  abuse,  from  latrociny,  latrocinium,  and  used  to 
signify  the  violation  of  the  property  of  another  by  theft,  where  the  property  is  not 
taken  from  the  house,  curtilage.  &c.,'  or  the  person  of  the  owner,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  as  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book. 
Formerly  there  was  a  distinction  of  this  offence  into  grand  larceny  and  petit  lar- 
ceny, the  offence  being  grand  larceny  when  the  value  of  the  property  taken  was 
above  twelve-pence,  and  petit  larceny,  when  the  value  was  only  twelve-pence,  or 
under  that  sum. (a)  Hut  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  2,  "  every  larceny,  what- 
ever be  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  nature, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  incidents  in  all  respects  as  grand  larceny  was  before 
.  the  21st  day  of  June,  1827  ;  and  every  Court  whose  power  as  to  the  trial  of  larceny 
was  before  that  time  limited  to  petty  larceny  shall  have  power  to  try  every  case  of 
larceny,  the  punishment  of  which  cannot  exceed  the  punishment  hereinafter  men* 
tioned  for  simple  larceny,  and  also  to  try  all  accessories  to  such  larceny." 

By  sec.  4,  '*  whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  any  felony 
hereby  made  punishable  like  simple  larceny,  shall  (except  in  the  oases  hereinafter 
otherwise  provided  for)  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement, 
and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(6) 

Every  principal  in  the  second  degree  and  every  accessory  before  the  fact  is  pun- 
ishable in  the  same  manner  as  a  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  every  accessory 
after  the  fact,  except  a  receiver  of  stolen  property,  is  punishable  with  imprisonment 
for  any  term  not  exceediug  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  with- 
out solitary  confinement,  by  sec.  98. (c) 

*14fi1       *1he  offence  and  punishment  of  receivers  of  stolen  property  will  be  men- 
-1   tioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

(r)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  167,  p.  784.  But  where  a  special  verdict  was  found,  wbici 
stated  facts  amounting  only  to  a  larceny,  as  the  only  doubt  referred  to  the  Court  *** 
whether  the  prisoners  were  or  were  not  guilty  of  the  felony  and  robbery  charged  again?* 
them  in  the  indictment;  the  judges  thought  that  judgment  of  larceny  could  not  be  given 
upon  such  finding.  They,  therefore,  remanded  the  prisoners  to  be  tried  upon  another 
indictment:  Rex  v.  Francis,  ante,  p.  107. 

(«)  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  1012.  (t)  See  the  section,  post,  Larceny. 

(a)  Stat.  West.  1  (3  Edw.  1),  c.  15.  This  statute  made  regulations  as  to  such  offenders 
as  were  to  be  mainpernable,  and  mentions  larceny  as  of  two  kinds,  namely,  grand  tod 
petit — grand  larceny,  when  the  thing  stolen  was  above  the  value  of  twelve-pence;  »B^ 
petit  larceny,  when  of  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  or  under. 

(b)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  ss.  3,  4 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  if.  M 
(I.) ;  and  12  k  13  Vict.  c.  11,  s.  1.  See  sec.  118,  as  to  bard  labor;  sec.  119,  as  to  solitttf 
confinement  and  whipping.;  and  sec.  117,  as  to  fine  and  sureties,  ante,  p.  67. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  67.    For  the  proceedings  for  the  trial  of  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  #f  *f* 
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The  definition  of  the  offence  of  larceny  is  thus  given  by  an  ancient  writer. 
"Furtum  est,  secundum  leges,  contractatio  rei  alienee  fraudulent^,  cum  animo 
furandi,  invito  illo  domino  cujus  res  ilia  fuerit.  Cum  animo  dico,  quia  sine  animo 
furandi  non  couimntitur."(^)  1°  subsequent  definitions,  the  taking  of  the  pro- 
perty has  been  stated  to  be  l*  felonious; "(e)  which  expression  has  been  rendered  as 
signifying  a  taking  animo  furandi  or,  as  the  civil  law  expresses  it,  Inert  causd.(f) 
In  a  late  work  of  great  learning  and  research,  larceny  is  defined  at  large  to  be  "  the 
wrongful  or  fraudulent  taking  and  carrying  away  by  any  person  of  the  mere  per- 
sonal goods  of  another,  from  any  place,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  them  to 
his  (the  taker's)  own  use,  and  make  them  his  own  property,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner." ( g)  And  in  a  case  of  recent  occurrence,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  the  learned  judge  who  delivered  their  opinion 
said,  that  the  true  meaning  of  larceny  is,  '-the  felonious  taking  the  property  of 
another  without  his  consent,  and  ag  linst  his  will,  with  intent  to  convert  it  to  the 
use  of  the  taker  "(A)1 

With  respect  to  a  taking  lucri  causd,  it  is  stated  that  upon  the  debate  in  a  case 
which  underwent  great  discussion,  one  of  the  learned  judges  defined  larceny  as 
being  "  a  wrongful  taking  of  goods  with  intent  to  spoil  the  owner  of  them,  caund 
hcri;"  but  if  this  motive  be  a  necessary  ingredient,  it  appears  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  acquisition  of  pecuniary  advantage,  or  to  the  taking  of  the  thing  stolen 
for  the  sake  of  its  worth.     Thus  a  taking  with  intent  to  destroy  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute larceny,  if  it  be  done  to  effect  an  object  of  supposed  advantage  to  the  party 
committing  the  offence,  or  to  a  third  person.     The  prisoner  forced  open  a  stable  door, 
took  out  a  horse,  led  it  about  a  mile  to  an  old  coal  pit,  and  there  backed  it  down 
and  killed  it,  his  object  b^iug  that  the  horse  might  not  contribute  to  furnibh  evi- 
dence ag iin?t  one  Howarth,  who  was  under  a  charge  for  stealing  it:  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  deriving  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  taking  the  horse.     Thomson,  C.  B., 
wed  the  point,  whether  a  taking  with  this  intent  constituted  larceny :  and,  upon 
conference,  *ix  judges  against  five  held  it  not  essential  that  the  taking  should  be 
huri  causd :  they  thought  a  taking,  fraudulenter,  with  intent  wholly  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  the  property,  sufficient ;  but  some  of  the  six  *also  thought  that  the   p*.. ,- 
object  of  protecting  Howarth  might  be  deemed  a  benefit  or  lucrum.(jy  L 

(d)  Bract,  lib.  iii.  c.  32,  p.  150.  So  Glanvil,  in  words  nearly  similar,  says,  "Furtum  est 
tractatio  rei  alienae  fraudulent*,  animo  furandi,  invito  illo  cujus  res  ilia  fuerit :"  Glanv. 
Ub.  i.  c.  13.     And  see  Brit.  c.  15,  p.  22  ;  Flet.  lib.  i.  c.  38,  p.  54  ;  3  Inst.  107. 

(e)  3  Inst.  107 ;  1  Hale  503 ;   1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  33 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  229. 

(/)  4  Blac.  Com.  232 ;  2  Kast  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  2,  p.  553,  citing  Just.  Inst.  lib.  iv.  tit.  1,  s. 
It  which,  it  is  observed,  seems  to  go  further  than  the  common  law  in  the  following  defi- 
nition—furtum  est  contractatio  fraudulosa  lucri  facieudi  causa,  Tel  ipsius  rei,  vel  etiam 
mus  ejus  possession  i  8  ve 

{$)  3  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  2,  p.  553.  In  Reg.  v.  Halloway,  1  Den.  G.  C.  370,  Parke,  B., 
*id, " Perhaps  this  was  the  more  accurate  definition;  but  it  needed  some  addition  ;  the 
taking  should  be  not  only  wrongful  and  fraudulent,  but  also  'without  any  color  of  right.'  " 
tait  is  clear  that  the  "felonious  intent1'  excludes  any  color  of  right. 

(4)  By  Grose,  J.,  in  Hammond's  case,  2  Leach  1089. 

(i)  Rex  r.  Gabbage,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  292. 

lTo  constitute  the  crime  of  larceny  there  must  be  a  trespass,  in  the  original  taking  of 
^•session ;  the  taking  must  be,  invito  domino,  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  and  the  pro- 
Kty  in  his  actual  or  constructive  possession :  Hit  v.  State,  9  Yerg.  198.  The  criminal 
jitation  constitutes  the  offence,  and  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  a 
tacenj  from  a  trespass.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  goods  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
fettroring  them  ;  as  if  one  take  the  horse  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him, 
to  injure  his  neighbor — and  should  destroy  him — this  would  be  malicious  mischief,  but 
*°t  larceny.  Where  a  defeudant  assisted  in  securing  a  slave,  to  the  end  that  she  might 
***!>*  from  her  master  and  obtain  her  freedom,  but  there  was  no  intention  to  convert  the 
£°pertj  to  the  use  of  the  defendant,  an  indictment  for  larceny  could  not  be  sustained : 
*««  t.  Hawkins,  8  Port.  461. 

And  see  also,  Fields  v.  State,  6  Gold.  524 ;  Isaacs  v.  State,  30  Texas  450 ;  Long  v.  State, 
U  Pit  295;  State  v.  Led  ford,  67  N.  G.  60;  M  Daniel  v.  State,  33  Texas  419;  Gardiner  v. 
8t*te,  Ibid.  692 ;  Williams  v.  State,  44  Ala.  396 ;  State  v.  Gray,  37  Mo.  463. 

^  is  ao  defence  to  larceny  that  it  was  burglary :  People  v.  Smith,  57  Barb.  46. 
J  An  intent  to  convert  to  the  thief's  own  use  is  not  necessary.     All  that  is  required  is 
**  latent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  property :  People  v.  Inares,  28  Gal.  380 ;  Dignowitty 
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Where  a  letter  sorter  in  a  post-office  went  to  a  water-closet,  and,  after  he  had 
placed  himself  upon  the  seat,  put  his  hand  between  his  legs,  and  he  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody,  and  two  letters,  sealed  and  unopened,  lay  on  the  paper  in  the 
pan,  and  the  jury  fouud  that  the  prisoner,  having  committed  a  mistake  in  sorting 
the  letters,  secreted  them  in  the  water-closet,  in  urder  to  avoid  the  penalty  which 
was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  such  a  mistake ;  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that 
the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  larceny ;  for  he  must  have  intended  wholly  to  deprive  the 
owners  of  the  letters ;  the  moment  the  prisoner  dropped  the  letters  in  the  water- 
closet,  there  was  an  asportavit,  and  the  intent  was  shown  by  the  place  where  they 
were  dropped.(y) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  stealing  at  Ross,  from  an  officer  of  the  post-office,  a 
post  letter  The  prisoner  had  been  cook  to  Mrs.  Garbett  of  Upton  Bishop,  and  had 
jiiven  notice  to  leave,  and  was  in  treaty  with  Mrs.  Dangerfield  of  Cheltenham,  for  a 
similar  situation.  Mrs.  D.  had  consented  to  employ  her  if  a  satisfactory  answer 
from  Mrs.  G.  should  be  returned  to  a  letter  making  inquiries  as  to  her  character. 
This  letter,  the  subject  of  the  present  indictment,  was  written  by  Mrs.  D.,  directed 
to  Mrs.  G.,  and  posted  at  Cheltenham,  and  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  post-office  at 
Ross  Mrs.  G.,  having  found  fault  with  the  prisoner,  discharged  her  from  her  ser- 
vice, and  told  her  that  a  character  would  not  be  given  to  her.  The  day  after  her 
dismissal  she  went  to  the  post-office  at  Ross,  and  applied  to  the  clerk  for  the  letter 
from  Cheltenham,  addressed  to  Mrs.  G.,  stating  that  she  was  a  servant  of  Mrs.  G., 
and  that  Mrs.  G.  expected  a  letter  from  Cheltenham  that  morning,  which  she  was  to 
take ;  but  on  being  informed  that  the  one  letter  by  itself  could  not  be  given,  «he  took 
from  the  office  all  the  letters  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.,  including  that  written  by  Mrs. 
D.,  and  burnt  it,  but  delivered  the  others  to  a  person,  who  safely  conveyed  them  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  upon  the  question  whether  the  taking 
and  destroying  of  the  letter  under  these  circumstances  amounted  to  larceny,  all  the 
judges  present,  except  Piatt,  B.,  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  larceny ;  for  supposing 
that  it  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  that  crime,  that  it  should  be  done  lucri  caush 
(which  was  not  admitted),  there  were  sufficient  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the 
prisoner  in  making  away  with  the  written  character.^) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  offence  of  stealing  an  iron  axle,  the  property  of 
William  Williams  and  others,  his  masters.     It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  in 
the  employment  of  Messrs.  Williams,  ironmasters,  as  a  puddler ;  his  duty  being  to 
*1«lft1   convert  P*£  *iron  into  puddle  bar;  for  which  he  was  paid  according  to  the 
-*   weight  of  the  puddle  bar  produced  from  his  furnace :  and  that  the  prisoner 
threw  into  his  furnace  an  iron  axle  belonging  to  his  masters,  which  had  formerly 
been  used  for  a  tram  cart.     It  was  proved  that  the  value  of  the  axle  in  its  former 
state  was  from  6*.  to  7s.,  and  that  the  benefit  to  the  prisoner  was  a  little  better  than 
a  penny.     Tindal,  C.  J.,  told  the  jury  that  it  was  manifest  the  act  done  by  the  pri— 
s  ner  caused  the  destruction  of  the  axletree  in  its  former  state,  so  that  it  never  could, 
be  restored  in  specie  to  the  masters  as  an  axletree,  though  it  might  increase  the  mas9 
of  iron  produced  from  the  furnace :  and  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  throwing  the? 
axle  into  the  furnace  was  an  act  done  by  him  without  the  consent  and  against  the* 
will  of  his  masters,  and  that  the  pay  of  the  prisoner  was  thereby  increased,  and  tha*> 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Wynn,  1  Den.  C.  C.  365 ;  2  C.  &  K.  859  (61  E.  0.  L.  R.).  See  this  case  mor« 
folly  stated,  pott,  "  Pott  Office." 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Jones,  1  Den.  C.  C.  R.  188 ;  2  0.  &  K.  236.  In  the  coarse  of  the  argument. 
Pollock,  C.  B.,  said,  "For  the  prisoner's  counsel's  argument  the  case  would  be  the  sam« 
as  if  the  prisoner  had  picked  the  postman's  pocket  of  the  letter.  1  see  no  difference- 
Will  it  be  contended  that  picking  a  rich  man's  pocket,  not  to  make  yourself  rich,  but  to 
make  him  poor,  would  not  be  a  larceny?"  Parke,  B  ,  "Supposing  you  pick  A.'*  pocket, 
to  give  to  a  beggar  in  the  next  street."  See  Reg.  v.  Gillings,  1  F.  &  F.  36,  pott,  "  P»** 
Office." 

v.  State,  17  Texas  521 ;  State  v.  South,  4  Dutch.  28;  Hamilton  v.  State,  35  Miss.  214; 
Vaughn  v.  Comm.,  10  Gratt.  758  ;  Keely  v.  State,  14  Ind.  36.     But  when  the  accused  took 
and  carried  away  muskets  to  prevent  others  from  using  them  against  himself  and  hi* 
friends,  it  was  held,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  larcenr :  United  States  v.  Durhee,  1  M'All- 
C.  0.  196. 
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his  object  and  motive  was  to  obtain  each  increase  of  pay.  all  that  was  necessary,  in 
point  of  law,  to  constitute  a  felony  was  made  out.  That  the  gain  to  the  prisoner 
was  indeed  extremely  small,  in  this  particular  instance ;  but  that  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  offence  did  not  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  gain  to  the  party  offend- 
ing or  injury  to  the  master:  which,  however,  it  must  be  observed  were  extremely 
disproportioned  to  each  other ;  and  which  loss  to  the  masters  might  be  carried  almost 
to  an  incalculable  amount  by  the  opportunity  of  repeating  the  offence. (7) 

It  has  also  been  decided,  that  clandestinely  taking  a  master's  corn,  though  to  give 
the  master's  horses,  is  felony :  especially  if  by  so  feeding  them  the  servant's  labor  is 
likely  to  be  diminished.     Ihe  prisoners  had  the  care  of  one  of  their  master's  teams: 
the  master  allowed  what  beans  he  thought  fit,  but  they,  by  means  of  a  false  key,  took 
from  the  granary  additional  quantities.   They  were  indicted  for  stealing  two  bushels, 
and  the  jury  found  that  they  took  them  to  give  their  master's  horses.     A  case  was 
reserved  upon  the  question  whether  this  was  felony:  eight  judges  out  of  eleven  held 
that  it  was,  and  that  the  purpose  to  which  the  prisoners  intended  to  apply  the  beans 
did  not  vary  the  case ;  and  further,  as  it  was  alleged  that  the  additional  beans  would 
diminish  the  work  of  the  men  who  had  to  look  after  the  horses,  so  that  the  master 
not  only  lost  his  beans,  or  had  them  applied  to  the  injury  of  his  horses,  but  the 
men's  labor  was  lessened,  it  appeared  that  the  lucri  causd  to  give  themselves  ease, 
was  an  ingredient  in  the  case.^m)     So  where  the  prisoners  took  from  the  floor  of  a 
barn,  in  the  presence  of  the  thrasher,  five  sacks  of  uuwinnowed  oats,  and  secreted 
them  in  a  loft  there,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  their  master's  horses,  they 
being  employed  as  carter  and  carter's  boy,  but  not  being  answerable  at  all  for  the 
condition  or  appearance  of  the  horses,  the  jury  found  that  they  took  the  oats  with 
intent  to  give  them  to  their  master's  horses,  and  without  any  intent  of  applying  them 
for  their  private  benefit :  and,  upou  a  case  reserved,  the  greater  part  of  the  judges 
present  (except  Erie,  J.,  and  Piatt,  B.)  appeared  to  think  that  this  was  larceny,  because 
'the  prisoners  took  the  oats   knowingly  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  and   r*i4Q 
without  color  of  title  or  authority,  with  intent  not  to  take  temporary  pos-   *- 
session  merely,  and  then  abandon  it  (which  would   not  be  larceny),  but  take  the 
entire  dominion  over  them ;  and  th  it  it  made  no  difference  that  the  taking  was  not 
hcri causd,  or  that  the  object  of  the  prisoners  was  to  apply  the  oats  in  a  way  that  was 
against  the  wish  of  the  owner,  but  might  be  beneficial  to  hiui.     But  all  agreed  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  previous  decisions  to  hold  this  to  be  larceny,  though  several 
of  them  expressed  a  doubt  if  they  should  have  so  decided  if  the  matter  were  res 
ititgra.     Erie,  J.,  and  Piatt,  B.,  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  they  thought  that 
the  former  decisions  proceeded,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  judges,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  prisoners  would  gain  by  the  taking,  which  was  negatived  in   this 
e^e;  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  taking  was  not  felonious,  because  to  consti- 
tute larceny  it  was  essential  that  the  prisoner  should  intend  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
the  property  in  the  goods,  which  he  could  not  if  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  his  use.(ra) 
Id  the  interval  between  the  last  case  and  the  preceding  one  Lord  Abinger,  0.  B., 
*nd  Rolfe,  B.,  had  approved  of  acquittals  iu  similar  cases, (o)  and  now  by  the  26  & 
ft  Vict.  c.  103,  sec.  l:(/>)  uIf  any  servant  shall,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his 
Barter,  take  from  his  possession  any  corn,  pulse,  roots,  or  other  food,  for  the  pur- 

G*  of  giving  the  same  or  of  having  the  same  given  to  any  horse  or  other  animal 
ongin^  to  or  in  the  possession  of  his  master,  the  servant  so  offending  shall  not  by 

(f)  Reg.  «.  Richards,  Monmouth  Sam.  Ass.  1844.  Verdict,  guilty.  The  text  is  a  correct 
1°PJ of  C.  J.  Tindal's  note  of  the  case  which  he  gave  the  Editor;  s.  c,  1  C.  k  K.  532  (47 
S.CL.R).  *  V 

(«)  Rex  v.  Morfit,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  307.  In  Reg.  v.  Handler,  C.  k  M.  547, 
(J1  K.  C.  L.  r.j}  Patteson  and  Cresswell,  JJ.,  acted  on  this  case,  and  refused  to  reserve 
«« point. 

(")  Reg.  ».  Privett,  1  Den.  C.  C.  R.  193  ;  2  C.  k  K.  114  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  This  and  the 
preceding  case  are  retained  because  they  may  throw  light  on  the  question  as  to  the  lucri 
eBtt*  in  other  cases. 

(°)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1  Cox  C.  C.  10. 

At)  The  Act  recites  that  "  the  offence  of  taking  corn  or  other  food  by  a  servant  from 
*€  possession  of  his  master,  contrary  to  his  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  same, 
0,1  tf  biting  the  same  given,  to  the  horses  or  other  animals  of  such  master,  is  felony." 
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reason  thereof  be  deemed  guilty  of  or  be  proceeded  against  for  felony,  but  shall,  on 
conviction  of  such  offence  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  at  their  discretion,  either 
be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
or  else  shall  forfeit  and  pay  such  penalty  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  meet,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  and  if  such  penalty  shall  not  be  paid,  either  im- 
mediately after  the  conviction,  or  within  such  period  as  the  said  justices  shall  at  the 
time  of  the  conviction  appoint,  the  servant  so  offending  shall  be  imprisoned,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  unless  such  penalty 
be  sooner  paid  :  Provided  always,  that  if  upon  the  hearing  of  the  charge  the  said 
justices  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  too  trifling,  or  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  the  case  which  render  it  inexpedient  to  inflict  any  punishment,  they  shall 
have  power  to  dismiss  the  charge,  without  proceeding  to  a  conviction  :  Provided 
also,  that  if  upon  the  trial  of  any  servant  for  feloniously  taking  from  his  master  any 
corn,  pulse,  roots,  or  other  food  consumable  by  horses  or  other  animals,  such  servant 
shall  allege  that  he  took  the  same  under  such  circumstances  as  would  constitute  an 
offence  punishable  under  this  Act,  and  therefore  shall  satisfy  the  jury  charged  with 
*1  *>{)!  k*8  trial,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  *jury  to  return  a  verdict  accordingly; 
J  and  thereupon  the  Court  before  which  such  trial  shall  take  place  shall  proceed 
to  award  such  punishment  against  such  servant  as  may  be  awarded  by  two  justices 
of  the  peace  on  the  conviction  of  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided also,  that  in  case  of  non-payment  of  any  penalty  to  be  imposed  by  the  Court 
on  such  servant,  he  shall  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  as  the  Court  shall  order,  unless  such  penalty  be  sooner 

ptid."(8) 

The  term  Inert  causd  implies  that  it  should  be  to  gain  some  advantage  to  the 
party  committing  the  offence ;  if,  therefore,  a  person  from  idle  impertinent  curiosity, 
either  personal  or  political,  opens  another  person's  letter,  that  is  not  larceny,  even  if 
it  were  done  to  prevent  the  letter  from  arriving  at  its  destination.     A  parcel  con- 
taining letters  was  sent  by  a  coach  of  which  the  prisoner  was  the  proprietor ;  the 
prisoner,  instead  of  delivering  the  parcel,  opened  it,  read  the  letters,  and  disposed  of!* 
them  as  he  thought  proper ;  and  it  was  held,  that  this  was  a  trespass  and  breach  o£~ 
contract,  but  no  felony,  although  it  was  done  to  gratify  some  idle  curiosity,  or  per — 
haps  to  prevent  the  letters  from  arriving. (r) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  pieces  of  paper,  and  it  appeared  that 
very  important  dispatches  had  been  received  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  a  certai 
number  of  copies  of  these  despatches  had  been  privately  printed  for  distribute 
among  the  members  of  the  Government,  and  some  of  them  had  been  delivered  am* 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  placed  on  a  table  in  that  office;  the  prisoner  had  been  Lu 
that  office,  and  close  to  the  table  where  the  copies  were  lying,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  sent  one  of  these  copies  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Daily  News "  newspaper*, 
with  a  note  marked  "  private,"  requesting  that  the  despatch  might  be  inserted  in 
the  "  Daily  News/'  and  stating  that  no  other  journal  had  received  a  copy.     Tlie 
editor  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner.     The  editor  wrote  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  address  mentioned  in  his  letter,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  "  all 
right,"  but  he  did  not  wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  any  way  as  connected  with 
the  publication.     The  despatches  were  published,  and  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
from  the  editor  the  prisoner  called  on  him,  and  introduced  himself  as  the  person 
who  had  sent  the  despatches,  and  he  pressed  the  editor  not  to  give  any  further  infor- 
mation.    There  was  no  pecuniary  inducement  for  the  act;  but  it  rather  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  bore  some  resentment  to  the  Colonial  Minister  for  the  refusal  of 
an  appointment.     The  editor  stated  that  the  only  object  for  which  the  despatch^ 
Were  sent  to  him,  as  he  understood,  was  that  they  might  be  published  in  the  "  Ditty 
News/'     Martin,  B.,  told  the  jury  that  the  offence  consisted  in  the  taking  away  the 
property  of  another  without  his  consent,  and  with  the  intention  at  the  time  to  con- 
vert that  property  to  the  use  of  the  taker.     Such  documents  as  these  were  clearly 
the  subject  of  larceny,  and  as  the  stealing  of  the  paper  itself  would  have  been  * 

(q)  Sec.  2  gives  an  appeal ;  and  sec.  5  confines  the  Act  to  England,  so  that  the  offline* 
remains  a  felony  in  Ireland. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Godfrey,  8  C.  &  P.  563  (34  £.  C.  L.  R.),  Lord  Abinger,  0.  B. 
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felony,  the  fact  of  the  paper  being  printed  made  no  difference :  *and  the  only   r*i&i 
question  for  the  jury  was,  whether  the  evidence  established  to  their  satisfac-  *~ 
tion  that  at  the  time  the  prisoner  took  the  documents  away  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
he  intended  to  deprive  that  office  of  all  property  in  them,  and  convert  them  to  his 
own  use.(*) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  copper  ore  the 
property  of  S.  Davey  and  others,  it  appeared  that  Davey  and  others  were  the  ad- 
venturers in  a  mine,  and  the  prisoner  and  two  others  were  tributers  in  the  mine, 
but  not  adventurers.     The  prosecutors  were  tributers  also  in  the  mine,  but  not  ad- 
venturers.    Tributers  (generally  in  companies  of  four)  take  from  the  adventurers 
a  certain  number  of  yards  in  the  mine,  called  a  pitch,  from  which  they  dig  out  ore, 
aud  throw  it  into  a  heap  or  pile  in  some  level,  whence  they  convey  it  along  the  level 
to  a  shaft,  and  so  up  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  taken  by  the  adventurers,  and  the 
tributers  do  not  interfere  further.     The  tributers  are  paid  according  to  their  agree- 
ment, so  much  in  the  pound  on  the  selling  price  of  the  ore ;  where  it  is  very  good 
they  receive  a  smaller  sum  than  where  it  is  inferior,  because  the  same  quantity  of 
labor  (which  is  what  they  contribute)  produces  a  more  valuable  commodity  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.     The  prosecutors'  pitch  contained  better  ore  than  the 
prisoners'.     The  prosecutors  received  2*.  4d.  in  the  pound  from  the  adventurers,  the 
prisoners  5*.  6d.     The  prisoners  had  taken  a  large  quantity  of  ore  from  the  prose- 
cutors' pile,  and  added  it  to  their  own.     It  was  objected  that  by  taking  ore  out  of 
one  pile,  and  putting  it  in  another,  the  prisoners  did  not  steal  from  the  adventurers, 
for  both  piles  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  adventurers,  if  the  tributers  were 
but  servants ;  and  if  the  tributers  were  tenants  in  common,  still,  as  both  piles  were 
intended  to  come,  and  ultimately  would  come  into  the  hands  of  the  adventurer*, 
there  could  be  no  stealing  from  them.     For  the  prosecution  it  was  answered  that 
the  adventurers  were  cheated,  for  they  would  have  to  pay  5s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on 
the  ore  removed  to  the  prisoners'  pile,  whereas,  if  it  had  remained  in  the  prose- 
cutors' pile,  they  would  pay  only  2s.  Ad.  in  the  pound ;  and  besides,  that  the  un- 
authorized removal  of  the  ore  from  the  prosecutors'  pile,  with  a  fraudulent  intention 
t°  appropriate  it  to  their  own  benefit,  was  a  larceny  the  moment  it  was  removed, 
which  could  not  be  cured  by  returning  it  in  any  way  to  the  adventurers ;  and  the 
Tery  learned  judge(0  who  tried  the  case  thought  a  larceny  was  proved;  but  upon 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong.(w) 

In  consequence  of  the  preceding  decision  the  2  &  H  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  10,  was  passed; 
W  that  clause  is  repealed,  and  by  the  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  39,  "  Whosoever, 
being  employed  in  or  about  any  mine,  shall  take,  remove,  or  conceal  any  ore  of  any 
foetal,  or  any  lapis  calauiinaris,  manganese,  mundick,  or  other  mineral  found  or 
being  in  such  mine,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  proprietor  of  or  any  adventurer  in 
such  mine,  or  any  workman  or  miner  employed  therein  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  *shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  ^^  -9 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  L 
kbbr,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

Where  an  indictmeut  on  the  repealed  clause  alleged  that  the  prisoners  being  em- 
ployed in  a  certain  mine,  called  Cam  Brea  mine,  within  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
wee  thousand  pounds  weight  of  copper  ore,  the  property  of  Joseph  Lyle  and 
others,  the  adventurers  in  the  said  mine  called  Cam  Brea  mine,  then  and  there 
bong  found,  then  and  there  feloniously  did  take  and  remove,  with  intent  then  and 
there  feloniously  to  defraud  the  said  Joseph  Lyle  and  others ;  Cresswell,  J.,  held 
tbe  indictment  bad  for  not  alleging  that  the  ore  was  in  the  mine  when  it  was 
wnwved.(ic) 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Guernsey,  1  F.  k  F.  394. 

(0  Patteson,  J  ,  who  differed  from  the  other  judges  on  the  case  reserved. 

(«)Rexv.  Webb,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  ft.  431. 

(')The  repealed  clause  was  confined  to  Cornwall.  The  new  clause  extends  to  England 
**d  Ireland.  As  to  hard  labor,  see  sec.  118  ;  as  to  solitary  confinement,  see  sec.  119; 
wd  u  to  sureties,  see  sec.  117,  ante,  p.  67.  As  to  proceeding  against  accessories,  see  vol. 
*»  P-  W,  tt  teq. 

(*)Beg.  9.  Trevenner,  2  M.  k  Rob.  476. 
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It  will  be  attempted  to  notice  the  principal  points  which  have  been  decided  con- 
cerning the  offence  of  larceny,  in  an  inquiry,  I.  As  to  the  taking  and  c  irrying  away 
of  personal  goods  necessary  to  constitute  this  offence ;  II.  As  to  the  personal  goods 
in  respect  of  which  it  may  be  committed  ;  III.  As  to  the  ownership  of  the  goods; 
and  IV.  As  to  the  indictment,  trial  and  punishment. 

Sec.   I. —  Of  the  taking  and  carrying  away  of  the  personal  goods   of  another 

necessary  to  constitute  the  offence  of  larceny. 

There  must  be  an  actual  taking  or  severance  of  the  goods  from  the  possession 
of  the  owner,  on  the  ground  that  larceny  includes  a  trespass.  If,  therefore,  there 
be  no  trespass  in  taking  goods,  there  can  be  no  felony  in  carrying  them  a  way.  (a) 
But  the  taking  need  not  be  by  the  very  hand  of  the  party  accused ;  so  that  if  a 
thief  fraudulently  procure  a  person  innocent  of  any  felonious  intent  to  take  the 
goods  for  him  (as  if  he  should  procure  an  infant  within  the  age  of  discretion  to 
steal  the  goods),  his  offence  will  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  taken  the  goods  himself; 
and  it  should  be  so  charged. (b) 

It  appears  to  be  well  settled,  that  the  felony  lies  in  the  very  first  act  of  removing 
the  property ;  and  therefore,  that  the  least  removing  of  the  thing  taken  from  the 
place  where  it  was  before,  with  an  intent  to  steal  it,  is  a  sufficient  asportation, 
though  it  be  not  quite  carried  away.(c)1  Ihus,  where  a  guest  who  had  taken  the 
*ie.>i  sheets  from  his  bed,  with  an  intent  to  steal  them,  and  carried  them  into  the  ., 

J  hall,  was  apprehended  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  *  ho  use,  it  was  holden 
that  he  was  guilty  of  larceny. (t/)  And  a  like  decision  was  made,  where  a  person 
who  had  taken  a  horse  in  a  close,  with  an  inteut  to  steal  him,  was  apprehended 
before  he  could  get  him  out  of  the  close  :(e)  and  also,  where  a  person  intending  to 
steal  plate  took  it  out  of  a  trunk  wherein  it  had  been  deposited,  and  laid  it  on  the 
floor,  but  was  surprised  before  he  could  carry  it  away.(/J  And  in  a  more  modern 
case  it  was  holden  by  all  the  judges,  that  the  removal  of  a  parcel  from  the  head  to 
the  tail  of  a  wagon,  with  an  intent  to  steal  it,  was  a  sufficient  asportation  to  consti- 
tute larceny.(<7)  But  where  a  parcel  was  not  removed,  its  position  only  being 
altered  on  the  spot  where  it  lay,  the  judges  came  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  in- 
dictment against  the  prisoner  was  for  stealing  a  wrapper  and  four  pieces  of  linen 
cloth ;  and  the  facts  were,  that  the  pieces  of  linen  cloth  were  packed  up  in  the 
wrapper  in  the  common  form  of  a  long  square,  and  laid  lengthways  in  a  wagon ; 
that  the  prisoner  set  the  package  on  one  end  of  the  wagon  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  taking  the  linen  out,  and  cut  the  wrapper  all  the  way  down  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  that  he  was  discovered  and  apprehended  before  he  had  taken  anything 
out  of  it ;  and  all  the  judges  agreed,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  it  did  not  amount  to 
larceny,  though  the  intention  of  the  prisoner  to  steal  was  manifest.  They  held, 
that  some  removal  of  the  goods  from  the  place  where  they  were  was  necessary ;  and 
the  party  accused  must,  for  the  instant  at  least,  have  the  entire  and  absolute  posses- 
sion of  them. (A)  But  if  any  part  of  the  thing  is  removed  from  the  space  that 
part  occupied,  though  the  whole  thing  is  not  removed  from  the  whole  space  which 
the  whole  thing  occupied,  the  asportation  will  be  sufficient;  therefore  drawing  a 

(a)  Kel.  24;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  1  ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Felony  (C)  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  3, 
p.  554. 

(b)  1  Hale  514 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  3,  p.  555.  So  in  the  crime  of  murder,  if  A.  pro- 
cure B.,  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  to  kill  C,  A.  is  guilty  of  the  murder  as  principal,  and  B.  is 
merely  an  instrument:  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  669.  , 

(c)  3  Inst.  108 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  25 ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Felony  (D) ;  4  Blac.  Com.  231 ; 
2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  4,  p.  555. 

Id)  3  Inst.  108 ;  1  Hale  507,  508.  (e)  3  Inst.  109. 

(/)  Simpson's  case,  Kel.  31.  (g)  Coslet's  case,  1  Leach  236. 

(A)  Cherry's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  4,  p.  556  ;   1  Leach  236,  note  (a). 

1The  leading  of  a  horse,  for  only  a  short  distance  within  the  enclosure  in  which  he  i» 
found,  will  constitute  the  crime  of  larceny,  if  there  be  the  felonious  intent  to  take  and 
carry  away :  State  <>.  Gasell,  30  Mo.  92.  See  Comm.  v.  Lackie,  99  Mass.  431 ;  State  v. 
Jackson,  H5  N.  C.  30."> ;  State  v.  Jones,  Ibid.  395  ;  State  v.  Wilson,  1  Cox  441  ;  Eckeli  ». 
State,  20  Ohio  St.  508. 
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sword  partly  out  of  the  scabbard,  will  constitute  a  complete  asportavit.     Thus,  where 

the  prisoner  had  lifted  up  a  bag  from  the  bottom  of  the  boot  of  a  coach,  and  was 

detected  before  he  got  it  out  of  the  boot :  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  bag  was 

entirely  removed  from  the  space  which  it  at  first  occupied  in  the  boot ;  but  the 

raising  it  from  the  bottom  had  completely  removed  each  part  of  it  from  the  space 

which  that  specific  part  occupied;  the  judges  held,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  there 

was  a  complete  asportavit. (t)     If  a  party  direct  the  ostler  of  an  inn  to  bring  out  a 

horse,  which  he  points  out  as  his  own,  and  the  ostler  leads  out  the  horse  for  him  to 

mount,  this  is  a  sufficient  taking,  if  he  intended  to  steal  the  horse.     The  prisoner 

went  into  the  stable  of  an  inn,  and  pointing  to  a  mare,  said  to  the  ostler,  "  That  is 

my  horse,  saddle  him  ;"  the  ostler  did  so,  and  the  prisoner  tried  to  mount  the  mare 

in  the  inn-yard,  but  from  the  noise  made  by  some  music  the  mare  would  not  stand 

still :  the  prisoner  then  directed  the  ostler  to  lead  the  mare  out  of  the  yard  for  him 

to  mount ;  the  ostler  led  the  mare  out,  but  before  the  prisoner  had  time  to  mount 

her,  a  person  who  knew  the  mare  came  up,  and  the  prisoner  was  secured ;  it  was 

held  that  if  the  prisoner  caused  the  mare  to  be  led  *out  of  the  stable  intend-  p^1  e  , 

ing  to  steal  her,  that  was  a  sufficient  taking  to  constitute  a  felony. (J)  *- 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing,  embezzling,  and  secreting  a  letter,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  letter  was,  amongst  others,  sorted  to  the  prisoner  for  delivery,  and 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  by  him  at  its  destination  between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  morning,  but  was  not  delivered,  and  the  prisoner  returned  to  the  post-office  as 
••  usual,  and  reported  himself  as  having  finished  his  delivery :  it  was  his  duty  in  case 
there  were  any  letters,  which  for  any  cause  he  was  unable  to  deliver,  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  post-office  on  his  return  from  the  delivery;  he  brought  the  pouch, 
irhich  contained  four,  which  he  had  been  so  unable  to  deliver,  but  the  letter  in 
question  was  not  returned,  nor  did  the  prisoner  give  any  account  of  it.  The  pri- 
soner, on  being  asked  why  he  had  not  delivered  it.  at  once  produced  it  from  his 
right-hand  trowsers  pocket ;  it  was  unopened  and  the  coin  safe  within  it ;  upon  being 
asked  why  he  had  not  delivered  it,  he  said  that  the  house  was  closed,  which  was 
false:  he  also  stated  that  he  was  going  to  deliver  it  in  the  afternoon.  The  jury 
were  told  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket 
with  the  intention  of  stealing  or  secreting  it,  he  might  be  convicted ;  and  they  found 
him  guilty,  and  that  he  detained  the  letter  with  the  intention  of  stealing  it ;  and,  on 
t  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  when  the  prisoner  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  with 
that  intent,  the  offence  was  complete. (k) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  porter,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had 
made  a  hole  iu  the  barrel  through  which  the  porter  flowed  into  a  can  on  the 
ground ;  but  a  person  snatched  up  the  can  while  the  porter  was  running  into  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  prisoner;  Coltman,  J.,  held  that  there  was  a  sufficient  asportavit 
of  what  porter  was  run  out.(0 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  5000  cubic  feet  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  contracted  with  a  Com  puny  for  the  supply  of  his 
house  with  gas,  to  be  paid  for  by  meter.  The  meter,  which  was  hired  by  the  pri- 
soner of  the  Company,  was  counected  with  an  entrance  pipe,  through  which  it  re- 
ceived the  gas  from  the  Company's  main  in  the  street,  and  an  exit  pipe  through 
which  the  gas  was  conveyed  to  the  burners.  The  prisoner  had  the  control  of  the 
tiop-cock  at  the  meter,  by  which  the  gas  was  admitted  into  it  through  the  entrance 
pipe,  and  he  only  paid  the  Company,  and  had  only  to  pay  them  for  such  quantity  of 
ps  as  appeared  by  the  index  on  the  meter  to  have  passed  through  it.  The  entrance 
md  exit  pipes  were  the  property  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner,  to  avoid  paying  for 
the  full  quantity  of  gas  consumed,  and  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 

(0  Rex  p.  Walsh,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  M.  G.  C.  R.  14.  I  have  transposed  the  pas- 
«*g«  in  the  text  so  as  accurately  to  correspond  with  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  which  they  did  not 
in  the  last  edition. 

(;')  Rex  v.  Pitman,  2  C.  &  P.  423  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Garrow,  B. 

(*)  Reg.  9.  Poyntyn,  L.  A  C.  O.  C.  247. 

M)Reg.  v.  Wall  is,  3  Cox  C.  C.  t:7,  Coltman,  J.,  said  he  would  reserve  the  point.  The 
Prisoner  was  convicted,  and  probably  no  case  was  reserved,  because  Coltman,  J.,  a  very 
*Hi*d  lawyer  in  criminal  as  well  as  other  matters,  was  clear  that  there  was  no  doubt  upon 
«*•  point. 
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Company,  had  caused  to  be  inserted  a  connecting  pipe  with  a  stop-cock  upon  it  into 
the  entrance  and  exit  pipes  and  extending  between  them ;  and  the  entrance  pipe, 
being  charged  with  the  gas  of  the  Company,  he  shut  the  stop-cock  at  the  meter,  so 
*icc-|  that  gas  *could  not  pass  into  it,  and  opened  the  stop-cock  in  the  connecting 
-J  pipe,  when  a  portion  of  gas  ascended  through  the  connecting  pipe  into  the 
exit  pipe,  and  from  thence  to  the  burners,  and  the  gas  was  consumed  there.  It  was 
contended  that  the  entrance  pipe  being  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  in  law- 
ful possession  of  the  gas  by  the  consent  of  the  Company  so  soon  as  it  had  been  let 
into  his  entrance  pipe  out  of  the  main,  and  that  his  diverting  gas  in  its  course  to 
the  meter  was  not  an  act  of  larceny.  The  jury  were  told  that  if  they  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  entrance  pipe  was  used  by  the  Company  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
gas  by  the  permission  of  the  prisoner,  but  that  he  had  not  by  his  contract  any  in- 
terest in  the  gas  or  right  of  control  over  it  until  it  passed  the  meter,  his  property 
in  the  pipe  was  no  answer  to  the  charge ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
gas  to  prevent  it  being  the  subject  of  larceny ;  and  that  the  stop-cock  on  the  con- 
necting pipe  being  opened  by  the  prisoner,  and  a  portion  of  the  gas  being  propelled 
through  it  by  the  necessary  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consumed  at  the  burners, 
there  was  a  sufficient  severance  of  that  portion  from  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  en- 
trance pipe  to  constitute  an  asportavit,  and  that  if  the  gas  was  so  abstracted  with  a 
fraudulent  intent,  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  larceny ;  the  jury  answered  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative  and  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  upon  a  case  reserved  it  was 
held  that  this  direction  was  correct.  There  may  be  larceny  of  gas  as  well  as  of 
wine  or  oil.  The  gas  was  not  put  into  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  but  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Company,  and  the  prisoner  took  it  away,  having  an  animus 
furandi,  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  It  was  the  gas  of  the  Company,  and  its 
being  in  the  prisoner's  pipe  makes  no  difference.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  gas  to  make  it  not  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  by  means  of  the  stop-cock  it  was 
abstracted,  (m)1 

In  a  case  where  goods  in  a  shop  were  tied  to  a  string,  which  was  fastened  by  one 
end  to  the  bottom  of  the  counter,  and  a  thief  took  up  the  goods  and  carried  them 
towards  the  door,  as  far  as  the  string  would  permit,  and  was  then  stopped ;  this  was 
holdcn  not  to  be  a  felony,  because  there  was  no  severance.(n)  And  in  a  more  an- 
*1  *fil  c^ent'  ca8e»  w^ere  a  thief  took  from  the  pocket  of  the  owner  *a  purse,  to  the 
J  strings  of  which  some  keys  were  tied,  and  was  apprehended  with  the  purse 
in  her  hand,  but  still  hanging  by  means  of  the  keys  to  the  pocket  of  the  owner,  it 
was  ruled  not  to  be  larceny,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  purse  still  hung  to  the 
pocket  of  the  owner  by  means  of  the  strings  and  keys,  it  was  in  law  still  in  his 
possession.^) 

• 

(m)  Reg.  v.  White,  Dears.  C.  C.  203;  3  C.  k  K.  363.  Another,  and  perhaps  better, 
answer  to  the  objection  was,  that  the  prisoner  abstracted  gas  from  the  main  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  that  that  gas,  as  well  as  the  main,  was  in  their  possession  ;  for,  assuming  that 
the  entrance  pipe  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  he  fraudulently  caused^he  gas  to 
flow  out  of  the  main  into  the  entrance  pipe,  that  is,  out  of  their  possession  into  Dispossession. 
On  the  argument  before  the  judges,  it  was  also  urged  that  the  offence  was  made  a  spe- 
cific offence  by  the  10  k  11  Vict.  c.  15,  s.  18,  and  therefore  was  not  indictable  ;  the  Court 
held  that  the  section  might  apply  to  cases  where  the  act  done  would  not  be  larceny ;  as  if 
the  prisoner  had  altered  the  machinery  of  his  meter,  and  made  it  register  wrong ;  bat 
even  if  the  Legislature  had  made  this  a  distinct  offence,  it  would  not  be  the  less  a  larceny. 
It  was  also  urged  that  everything  taken  went  into  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  by  tbe 
consent  of  the  original  owner,  and  no  fraudulent  representation  was  made ;  the  answer  to 
\his  is,  that  the  owner  only  consented  to  that  which  was  measured  by  the  meter  going 
into  the  prisoner's  possession  ,  and  per  Martin,  B.,  "  If  there  was  a  spout  in  a  stable  to 
get  corn  from  a  bin,  and  the  ostler  by  boring  a  hole  higher  up  got  the  corn  out  and  took 
it  away  for  himself,  would  not  that  be  larceny?" 

(n)  Anon.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  4,  p.  556,  Eyre,  B.  So  where  the  prisoner  drew  in  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  lace  through  a  hole  in  a  window  and  shook  the  card  on  which  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  lace  was  wrapped,  but  not  so  as  to  remove  it  from  its  place,  it  was  held 
not  to  be  larceny:  Newman  s  case,  Talf  Dick.  Q.  S.  216 

(o)  Wilkinson's  case,  1  Hale  508.  And  see  also  as  to  the  possession  of  the  property  by 
the  thief,  in  cases  of  robbery,  Lanier's  case,  antty  p.  104,  and  Farrel's  case,  p.  103. 

i  Comm.  v.  Shaw,  4  Allen  308. 
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Bat  where  there  has  once  been  a  sufficient  taking  of  the  goods  by  the  thief,  the 
offence  is  completed,  and  will  not  be  purged  by  a  returning  of  the  goods,  as  has 
been  already  shown  in  the  case  of  a  taking  by  robbery. (p)1 

Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny  by  a  servant  in  stealing  his  master's  plate,  it 
appeared  that,  after  the  plate  was  missed,  but  before  complaint  made  to  a  magis- 
trate, the  prisoner  replaced  it:  the  plate  had  been  pawned  by  the  prisoner,  who  had 
redeemed  it     The  prisoner  had  also  on  previous  occasions  pawned  plate  and  re- 
deemed it.     Hullock,  B.  (Holroyd,  J.,  being  present),  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  the  prisoner  took  the  plate  with  intent  to  steal  it,  or  whether  he  merely 
took  it  to  raise  money  on  it  for  a  time,  and  then  return  it ;  for  that  in  the  latter 
case  it  was  no  larceny  (q)     But  where  a  servant  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  silver 
sauce-pan,  which  had  been  pledged  at  a  pawnbroker's,  and  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner asked  the  jury  to  consider  whether  he  took  it  feloniously,  or  intending  at  the 
time  he  pawned  it  to  redeem  it  as  soon  as  he  could ;  Gurney,  B.,  in  summing  up, 
observed,  "  You  will  say  whether  the  prisoner  stole  this  property  or  not.     I  confess, 
I  think,  that  if  this  doctrine  of  an  intention  to  redeem  property  is  to  prevail,  courts 
of  justice  will  be  of  very  little  use.     A  more  glorious  doctrine  for  thieves,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover,  but  a  more  injurious  doctrine  for  honest  men  cannot  well  be 
im&gined.''(r)     So  where  on  an  indictment  fi>r  larceny  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  taken  ready  furnished  lodgings,  and  had  pawned  some  of  her  landlord's  pro- 
perty, but  she  had  often  pawned  and  afterwards  redeemed  portions  of  the  same  pro- 
perty; the  Recorder  consulted  Coleridge,  J.,  and  Piatt,  B.,  and  they  both  agreed 
with  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  that  would  justify  the  jury  in 
acquitting  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  she  took  the  property  with  the  intention 
of  redeeming  it ;  and  the  jury  were  directed  that  for  such  a  defence  to  be  at  all 
milable,  there  must  not  only  be  the  intent  to  redeem,  ^evidenced  by  siini-   r*i&7 
hr  previous  conduct,  but  there  must  be  proof  also  of  the  power  to  do  so.(s)     L 

One  count  charged  the  prisoner  under  sec.  4  of  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  with 
having,  as  bailee  of  plate,  fraudulently  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  Another  count 
charged  him  with  simple  larceny  of  the  same  plate.  The  prosecutrix,  on  going  to 
London,  deposited  with  the  prisoner,  a  tradesman  at  Plymouth,  who  had  offered  to 
take  care  of  anything  for  her  during  her  absence,  a  chest  of  valuable  plate  for  safe 
custody  till  she  returned.  When  the  chest  of  plate  was  placed  in  the  prisoner's  hands, 
it  wag  locked  (the  prosecutrix  keeping  the  key),  then  covered  with  a  wrapper,  sewn  to- 
gether, and  sealed  in  a  great  number  of  places,  and  then  tied  with  a  cord.  The  prisoner 
was  not  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  parcel,  nor  was  any  key  given  to  him.  The 
prisoner  uncorded  the  chest,  broke  the  seals,  took  off  the  wrapper,  procured  a  key, 
opened  the  chest,  and  took  out  a  part  of  the  plate,  and  offered  it  to  a  pawnbroker  as 
» security  for  an  advance  of  £50 ;  but  he  seeing  a  crest  and  name  on  it,  declined  to 
Stance  the  money.  But  another  pawnbroker  advanced  £200  to  the  prisoner, 
taking  bills  for  the  amount,  and  the  whole  chest  of  plate,  worth  from  £500  to  £600. 

(p)  Ante,  p.  104.     And  see  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  5,  p.  557. 

.(f)  Rex  v.  Wright,  Carr.  Supp.  278,  9  C.  &  P.  554  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  note.  "This  deci- 
sion has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  various  cases,  and  much  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  applying  the  doctrine  it  lays  down  to  the  facts  of  particular  transactions.  In 
tone  instances,  where  it  has  clearly  appeared  that  the  party  only  intended  to  raise  money 
ob  the  property  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and.  at  the  time  of  pledging  the  article,  had  a 
ftuonable  and  fair  expectation  of  being  able  shortly,  by  the  receipt  of  money,  to  take  it 
*>t  of  pawn,  juries,  under  the  advice  of  the  judge,  have  acted  upon  the  doctrine  and 
^quitted.  Bat  in  other  instances,  where  they  could  not  discover  any  reasonable  prospect 
which  the  party  bad  at  the  time  of  pledging  of  being  able  soon  to  redeem  the  article, 
they  hate  considered  the  doctrine  as  inapplicable  and  convicted  :"  Reporter's  note,  9  C. 
*  P.  554  (38  B.  C.  L.  R.). 

[r)  Reg.  v.  Pbetbeon,  9  0.  k  P.  552  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Pawning  an  article  seems  as  much 
*Q  asiQmption  of  an  absolute  dominion  over  it  as  Belling  it,  and  therefore  equally  criminal. 
8«;x*,  p.  161. 

(')  Reg.  v.  Hedland,  5  Cox  C.  C.  292. 


lThe  (act  that  one  who  borrows  a  horse  with  intent  to  steal  it,  afterwards  changes  his 
Bind  and  returns  it,  does  not  purge  the  offence :  State  v.  Scott,  64  N.  C.  586. 
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The  prisoner  had  made  false  statements  to  both  pawnbrokers  to  account  for  his  pos- 
session of  the  plate,  and  also  to  the  prosecutrix  on  her  return  as  to  where  the  plate 
was.  The  prisoner  refused  to  tell  where  the  plate  was ;  but  it  was  discovered,  sod 
the  pawnbroker  refused  to  deliver  it  up  unless  upon  repayment  of  the  £200,  for 
which  it  was  deposited  as  a  security,  and  the  prisoner  could  not  redeem  it.  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  on  both  counts,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
"  believing  that  he  intended  ultimately  to  return  the  property."  It  was  then  coo- 
tended  that  to  support  either  of  the  counts,  it  was  necessary  that  the  prisoner  should 
have  intended  permanently  to  deprive  the  prosecutrix  of  the  property,  and  that  the 
verdict  showed  that  was  not  his  intention ;  but.  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held 
that  the  conviction  was  right  on  the  count  for  larceny.  To  constitute  larceny,  there 
must  be  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  thief  to  appropriate  the  property  to  his  own 
use,  and  usurp  an  entire  dominion  over  it:  and,  if  at  the  time  of  the  asportation,  his 
intention  is  to  make  a  mere  temporary  use  of  the  chattels  taken,  so  that  the  domioiB 
shall  have  the  use  of  them  afterwards,  that  is  a  trespass  and  not  larceny ;  but  that 
law  did  not  apply  to  this  case.  Here  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  a  larceny  at 
common  law.  Assuming  that  the  reason  for  recommending  the  prisoner  to  mercy 
was  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  finding  of  the  jury,  all  that  they  said  was  that 
he  intended  ultimately  to  return  the  property,  not  that  at  the  time  of  the  wrongftl 
taking  he  had  any  such  intention.  But  the  recommendation  to  mercy  was  no  part 
of  the  verdict ;  it  assumed  that  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  correct ;  but  the  jury  seen 
to  have  thought  that  the  prisoner  had  it  in  his  mind  at  some  uncertain  time,  if  he 
could  get  it  again,  to  restore  the  plate ;  and  they  might  consider  that  a  sufficient  reason 
for  recommending  him  to  mercy.  That  interpretation  makes  sense  of  their  finding.^) 
*1 581  *One  of  the  most  material  considerations  respecting  the  taking  and  carry- 
-*  ing  away  of  goods  necessary  to  constitute  larceny  is,  whether  the  fact  were 
done  animo  furandi — "  cum  animo  dico,  quia  sine  animo  furandi  non  commitU- 
tur."(w)  The  ordinary  discovery  of  such  felonious  intent  is  where  the  party  com- 
mits the  fact  clandestinely,  or,  upon  its  being  laid  to  his  charge,  denies  it :  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  criterion  of  criminality ;  for  in  cases  that  may  amount  to 
larceny,  the  variety  of  circumstances  is  so  great,  and  the  complication  thereof  so 
mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recount  all  those  which  may  evidence  a  felonious 
intent,  or  animum  furandi.  It  is  useful  to  refer  to  those  points  which  have  alreadj 
come  under  consideration :  but  new  cases  will  continually  occur,  in  which  the  felo- 
nious intent  must  be  left,  upon  the  particular  circumstances,  to  the  due  and  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  cpurt  and  jury,  who  will  not  forget  the  excellent  rule,  that 
in  doubtful  cases  it  is  proper  rather  to  incline  to  acquittal  than  conviction. (v)1 

It  is  clear  that  the  taking,  though  wrongful,  may  only  amount  to  a  trespass. 
Thus,  if  a  man  takes  away  the  goods  of  another  openly  before  him  or  other  persons, 
otherwise  than  by  apparent  robbery,  this  carries  with  it  an  evidence  only  of  a  tres- 
pass, because  done  openly  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  other  persons  who  are 
known  to  the  owner.(to)  And  the  evidence  of  its  being  only  a  trespass  will  be 
strong,  where  a  person,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  goods  of  another,  avows  the 
fact  before  he  is  questioned,  (x)  Again,  if  a  man  leaves  a  harrow  or  plough  in  i 
field,  and  another  person  who  has  land  in  the  same  field  uses  those  instruments,  and 
having  done  with  them,  either  returns  them  to  the  place  where  they  were,  or 
acquaints  the  owner  with  his  having  taken  them,  this  is  no  felony,  but  at  most  a 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Trebilcock,  D.  k  B.  C.  C.  453.  The  only  reference  made  to  the  question  as 
to  the  case  coming  within  the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  54,  8.  2,  was  that  Lord  Campbell,  G.  Ji 
told  the  prisoner's  counsel  that  he  "  need  not  consider  the  recent  statute.  If  it  is  not 
larceny  at  common  law,  the  statute  will  not  make  it  so. 

(u)  Ante,  p.  146.  (v)  1  Hale  509;  4  Blac.  Com.  232. 

(to)  1  Hale  509.  (x)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  98,  p.  661. 

1  Where  on  a  trial  for  larceny,  the  court  instructed  the  jury  "  that  it  must  be  proted 
that  the  original  taking  was  felonious,  but  that  the  jury  had  a  right  to  infer,  from  all  tat 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  the  felonious  intent  in  the  original  taking ;  and  that 
not  in  one  case  in  a  hundred  could  it  be  proved  directly  that  the  original  taking  wis 
felonious,'1  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  error  in  the  instruction :  Booth  v.  Comm.,  4 
Gratt.  525. 
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spass.(^)  And  the  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn  where  a  man,  having  cattle 
on  a  common  which  he  cannot  readily  find,  takes  his  neighbor's  horse  which  is 
pasturing  on  the  common,  rides  about  upon  it  to  find  his  cattle,  and  when  he  has 
ne  with  it  turns  it  again  upon  the  common  (z)  But  the  case  will  not  be  so  clear 
iere  the  property  is  taken  without  the  privity  or  leave  of  the  owner,  and  no  inten- 
»  to  return  it  is  manifested  by  the  party  by  whom  it  was  taken. 
Where  two  men  were  indicted  for  stealing  a  mare  and  a  gelding,  it  appeared  that 
ey  went  to  the  stables  of  the  prosecutor  at  a  place  called  Petty  France,  in  the 
ight  time,  and  took  out  the  mare  and  the  gelding,  and  rode  on  them  to  Lechdale, 
place  above  thirty  miles  off,  where  they  took  them  to  different  inns,  and  left  them 
i  the  care  of  the  ostlers,  directing  the  ostlers  to  clean  and  feed  them,  and  saying 
bat  they  should  return  in  three  hours :  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  the  pri- 
onere  were  taken  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  Lechdale,  walking  towards 
faringdnn,  in  Berkshire,  in  a  direction  from  Lechdale.  The  jury,  having* been 
Brected  to  consider  whether  the  prisoners,  when  they  took  the  *mare  and  .-*.•  r  q 
pitting,  intended  to  make  any  further  use  of  them  than  to  ride  them  for  the  *- 
prpose  of  assisting  them  on  their  journey  towards  the  place  where  they  were  going, 
od  then  to  leave  them  to  be  recovered  by  the  owner  or  not  as  it  might  turn  out, 
fond  the  prisoners  guilty  ;  but  they  added  that  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  pri- 
wuere  meant  merely  to  ride  the  horses  to  Lechlade,  and  to  leave  them  there ;  and 
lad  do  intention  to  return  for  them,  or  to  make  any  further  use  of  them.  At  a 
inference  of  the  judges  this  finding  was  considered  ;  when  one  of  them  (a)  thought 
kt  the  case  amounted  to  felony,  because  there  was  no  intention  to  return  the 
tones  to  the  owner,  but,  for  aught  the  prisoners  concerned  themselves,  to  deprive 
tin  of  them  :  and  another  of  the  judges  appears  to  have  entertained  doubts  upon 
hecue.(b)  But  the  rest  of  the  judges  held  it  to  be  only  a  trespass,  and  no  felony, 
» there  was  no  intention  in  the  prisoners  to  change  the  property,  or  make  it  their 
*wn.  but  only  to  use  for  the  particular  purpose  of  saving  their  labor  in  travelling. 
[hey  agreed,  however,  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury;  and  that,  if  the  jury  had 
oud  the  prisoners  guilty  generally  upon  this  evidence,  the  verdict  could  not  have 
Ken  questioned. (c) 

Where  the  prisoner  took  away  a  horse  and  other  property  all  together,  and  after 
pug  some  distance  turned  the  horse  loose  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  a  place  where 
*Wis  stopped  attempting  to  sell  some  of  the  other  property;  it  was  left  to  the  jury 
oay,  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  intention  of  stealing  the  horse;  for  that,  if  he 
■tended  to  sfoal  the  other  articles,  and  only  used  the  horse  as  a  mode  of  carrying 
ffthe  other  plunder  more  conveniently,  and,  as  it  were,  borrowed  the  horse  for  that 
•rpnse,  he  would  not  be  in  point  of  law  guilty  of  stealing  the  horse.^e?) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  horse  stealing,  it  appeared  that  the  horse  was  taken 
ythe  prisoner  out  of  a  stable  near  where  he  lived,  at  Byton,  with  a  bridle,  and 
"Hen  by  him  to  Bewdley  on  his  way  to  Birmingham,  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
fare  he  left  the  horse  at  an  inn,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  prisoner,  wishing 
one  Birmingham,  merely  took  the  horse  to  assist  him  along  the  road ;  Atcherley, 
jajeant,  told  the  jury  that  "if  a  person  without  leave  or  authority,  takes  a  horse 
* frolic,  or  any  purpose,  without  intent  to  steal,  he  is  not  guilty  of  felony.  This 
Meat  must  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances,  especially  from  the  disposition  to 
w  the  animal.  In  this  case  the  prisoner  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  offered  the 
"We  for  sale ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  inn  at  Bewdley,  he  had  the  horse  fed, 
ad  then  went  to  sleep  elsewhere,  and,  moreover,  he  returned  to  the  neighborhood 
fence  he  took  the  horse  and  where  he  was  well  known."(e) 

(jr)  1  Hale  509 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  232.  (z)  1  Hale  509. 

(«)  Grose,  J. 

(i)  Lord  AWanley,  It  appears  that  his  lordship,  who  had  been  recently  called  to  the 
*ach  of  C.  B.,  not  baring  been  present  when  the  case  wa*  first  under  consideration,  de- 
"»H  firing  any  express  opinion  :  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  98,  p.  663.  note  (a). 

(f)  Bex  ».  Phillips,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  98,  p.  662. 

(0  Bex  r.  Crump,  1  C.  &  P.  658  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Garrow,  B. 

it)  Reg.  r.  Addis,  1  Cox  C.  C.  78.  This  case  does  not  warrant  the  marginal  note.  "  It 
1  *ot  felony  to  take  a  horse  and  ride  him  forty  miles  away,  there  leaving  him,  if  there 
Vao  attempt  to  sell  or  dispose  of  him." 


159  Op  Larceny.  [book  iv. 

Clandestinely  taking  away  articles  in  order  to  induce  the  owner,  a  girl,  to  fetch 
*lfi01  ^ena,  an(*  tnereDy  to  glve  the  party  an  opportunity  *to  solicit  her  to  commit 
1  fornication  with  him  is  not  a  felonious  taking.  The  prisoner  took  from  the 
house  in  the  night  a  young  girl's  bonnet,  and  some  other  articles  of  her  dress,  and 
carried  them  to  a  hay-mow  where  he  had  twice  had  connection  with  her ;  and  the 
jury  thought  that  he  only  took  them  in  order  that  she  might  again  go  to  the  mow, 
and  that  he  might  have  another  opportunity  of  soliciting  her  to  repeat  the  connec- 
tion. Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  the  taking  with  such  intent  wai 
not  felonious,  and  the  prisoner  was  pardoned. (/) 

The  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for  stealing  skins,  was  employed  by  the  prose- 
cutors, who  were  tanners  to  dress  skins  of  leather.     The  skins  when  dressed  were 
delivered  to  the  foreman,  and  every  workman  was  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work 
done  by  himself.     The  skins  were  afterwards  stored  in  a  warehouse  adjoining  the 
workshop.     The  prisoner  got  access  clandestinely  to  the  warehouse,  and  carried 
away  the  skins  in  question,  which  had  been  dressed  by  other  workmen.     The  pri- 
soner did  not  remove  the  skins  from  the  tannery,  but  they  were  recognized  the 
following  day  at  the  place  where  he  usually  worked  in  the  workshop.     It  was  a 
common  practice  at  the  tannery  for  one  workman  to  lend  work,  that  is  to  say,  skins 
dressed  by  him,  to  another  workman,  and  for  the  borrower  in  such  case  to  deliver 
the  work  to  the  foreman,  and  get  paid  for  it  on  his  own  account  as  if  it  were  hi* 
own  work.     A  question  arose  as  to  the  intention  of  the  prisoner  in  taking  the  skins 
from  the  warehouse.     The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  did  not  intend  to  remove 
the  skins  from  the  tannery,  and  dispose  of  them  elsewhere,  but  to  deliver  them  to 
the  foreman  and  get  paid  for  them  as  if  they  were  his  own  work,  and  in  this  way 
he  intended  the  skins  to  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  masters.     And  upon  * 
case  reserved  upon  the  question,  whether  on  the  finding  of  the  jury  the  prisoner 
ought  to  have  been  convicted  of  larceny,  the  judges  held  that  he  ought  not    If  this 
case  could  be  considered  open  upon  the  authorities,  there  seemed  great  reason  to 
hold  that  it  was  a  larceny,  but  that  as  the  Court  had  so  lately  determined,  in  Rexi> 
W<'bb,(  g)  that  the  intention  of  the  taker  must  be  to  deprive  the  owner  wholly  of 
the  property,  the  conviction  could  not  be  supported.     All  the  cases  show  that  if  the 
intention  were  not  to  take  the  entire  dominion  over  the  property,  that  is  no  larceny. 
Therefore  here  there  is  wanting  the  essential  element  of  larceny,  viz.,  the  intention 
to  deprive  the  owner  wholly  of  his  property. (/i) 

*1  fil  1  ^°  w^ere  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  stealing  gloves  from  *their  master, 
J  a  glovemaker,  and  it  appeared  that  when  they  had  done  any  work,  the  prac- 
tice was  to  take  the  finished  gloves  to  an  upper  room,  and  lay  them  on  a  table,  in 
order  that  the  workmen  might  be  paid  according  to  the  number  finished.  The  pri- 
soners broke  open  a  store-room,  on  the  premises  of  the  master,  took  out  a  quantity 
of  finished  gloves,  and  laid  them  on  the  table  in  the  upper  room,  also  part  of  the 
same  premises,  with  intent  fraudulently  to  obtain  payment  for  them  as  for  so  many 
gloves  finished  by  them ;  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority  of  the 
preceding  case,  that  this  was  not  larceny. (i) 

(/)  Rex  v.  Dickinson,  MS.,  Bayley  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  420.  (g)  Supra,  p.  151. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Halloway,  1  Den.  C.  C.  370  ;  2  0.  &  K.  942  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  It  is  well  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  this  case  the  prisoner  never  claimed  either  the  property  in,  or  the /xwiet- 
sion  of  the  skins ;  all  at  the  utmost  that  he  assumed  was  the  mere  custody  as  a  servant 
The  like  observation  applies  to  Reg.  v.  Webb.  These  cases,  therefore,  entirely  differ  froai 
those  where  a  person,  not  a  servant,  takes  possession  of  a  chattel  even  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  argument,  Alderson,  B.,  said,  "  If  a  servant  takes  a  hone 
out  of  his  master' 8  stable,  and  turns  it  into  a  road  with  intent  to  get  a  reward  the  next 
day  by  bringing  it  back  to  his  master,  would  he  be  guilty  of  larceny?  In  fact,  this  east 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  prisoner  had  never  removed  the  skins  at  all  (for  the  re- 
moval made  no  change  in  the  property  or  possession),  but  had  merely  alleged  that  he  had 
dressed  a  number  of  skins  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  warehouse,  and  thereby  had  obtained 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  due  to  him  if  he  had  dressed  those  skins. 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Poole,  D.  &  B.  C.  G.  345,  Crompton,  J.,  said,  "  If  this  had  been  the  first  Uma 
the  point  had  been  raised,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  sufficient 
here  to  make  out  the  lueri  cawtd."  But  that  is  clearly  not  the  question ;  the  lueri  «*•** 
exists  as  much  in  false  pretences  as  in  larceny ;  and  the  question  in  these  cases  is,  did  the) 
prisoner  intend  to  assume  such  a  dominion  over  the  goods  as  was  wholly  inconaifteat 
with  the  master's  ownership  ? 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny  against  Manning  and  Smith  it  appeared  that 
Manning  was  in  the  service  of  the  prosecutor,  and  had  the  care  of  his  warehouse,  in 
which  the  bags  which  the  prosecutor  used  in  his  trade  as  a  potato  dealer  were  kept. 
Smith  had  for  some  years  supplied  the  prosecutor  with  bags,  which  he  made,  and 
from  time  to  time,  when  he  had  finished  a  lot,  his  custom  was  to  take  them,  and  put 
them  down  at  the  warehouse  door  of  the  prosecutor,  and  shortly  afterwards  either 
he  or  his  wife  used  to  come  and  receive  payment  for  them  from  the  prosecutor. 
One  morning  Manning  brought  out  of  the  warehouse  twenty-four  bags,  which  had 
been  marked  by  the  prosecutor,  and  put  them  in  a  place  where  Smith  used  to  de- 
posit the  bags  he  brought  for  the  prosecutor.     Shortly  after  Smith's  wife  came,  and 
asked  payment  for  them  as  for  bags  that  her  husband  had  brought  there  that  morn- 
ing :  upon  this  Smith  was  sent  for,  and  asked  whether  he  had  brought  those  bags 
there ;  he  said  "  Yes,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  had  been  working  at  them  till  twelve 
o'clock  the  night  before."     "Nay,"  said  the  prosecutor,  " those  bags  are  mine." 
"Yes,"  replied  Smith,  "they  will  be  yours  when  you  have  paid  for  them."     The 
prosecutor  then  pointed  out  the  marks  on  them.     The  jury  were  told  that  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  Manning  brought  his  master's  bags  out  of  the  warehouse  and 
placed  them  by  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Smith  to  receive  payment  for 
them  from  his  master,  and  with  intent  that  he  should  do  so  as  if  they  had  been  new 
bags  finished  by  Smith,  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid,  that  that  would  be 
larceny;  and  if  they  were  satisfied  that  this  had  been  so  done  by  Manning  in  pursu- 
ance of  previous  arrangement  between  him  and  Smith,  that  Smith,  though  absent 
when  the  bags  were  so  removed,  would  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the 
larceny ;  and  the  jury  having  found  that  the  bags  had  been  so  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  and  that  the  same  had  been  done  in  pursuance 
of  a  previous  arrangement  between  him  and  Smith,  and  having  found  both  guilty ; 
it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  the  direction  to  the  jury  was  right,  and  that 
loth  prisoners  had  been  properly  convicted.  (£) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  fat  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  *was  a  ser-  p**  fi9 
vint  of  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  tallow-chandler.     The  prosecutor,  enter-  *• 
taining  some  suspicion,  marked  a  quantity  of  fat,  which  was  in  a  room  above  his 
candle  room.     In  the  latter  room  was  a  pair  of  scales  used  in  weighing  the  fat  the 
prosecutor  bought  for  the  purpose  of  his  trade.     When  the  prisoner  went  to  dinner 
there  was  no  fat  in  the  scales,  and  the  warehouse  was  locked.     The  prisoner  re- 
turned and  asked  for  the  keys  of  the  warehouse,  and  went  in,  taking  nothing  in 
*ith  him.     J  n  a  short  time  he  returned  the  keys  to  the  prosecutor  and  went  away. 
The  prosecutor  then  went  into  (the  room  over)  the  candle  room,  and  found  that  all 
the  fat  he  had  marked  had  beeu  removed,  put  into  a  bag,  and  placed  in  the  scales  in 
the  candle  room.     The  prosecutor  then  went  into  the  street  and  met  one  Wilson 
tad  the  prisoner.     The  latter  on  being  asked  where  the  fat  came  from  that 'was  in 
the  scales,  said  it  belonged  to  a  butcher  named  Robinson;  and  Wilson,  in  the  pri- 
nter's presence,  stated  that  he  had  come  to  weigh  the  fat,  which  he  had  brought 
from  Robinson's.     The  prosecutor  told  Wilson  he  would  not  pay  him  for  the  fat 
vntil  he  had  seen  Robinson,  and  left  the  warehouse  for  that  purpose.     Wilson  and 
the  prisoner  then  ran  away.     The  jury  were  directed  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
jk  prisoner  removed  the  fat  from  the  upper  room  to  the  candle  room,  and  placed  it 
ft  the  scales  with  the  intention  of  selling  it  to  the  prosecutor  as  fat  belonging  to 
Bobinson,  and  with  the  intention  of  appropriating  the  proceeds  to  his  own  use,  the 
•fence  amounted  to  larceny.     The  jury  convicted,  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the 
Judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  offence  was  larceny.     The  prisoner  took  the  fat 
■tending  to  deal  with  it  as  his  own ;  to  treat  it  as  the  property  of  the  alleged 
toftto.    The  intention  was  that  the  fat  should  never  revert  to  the  owner  as  his  own 
property  except  by  sale.     It  was,  therefore,  severed  from  the  owner  completely, 
was  he  chose  to  buy  back  what  was  in  truth  his  property.     The  only  question 
ttempted  to  be  raised  here  was  as  to  the  animus  furandi,  the  intent  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  his  property.     What  better  proof  could  there  be  of  such  intent  than  the 
•ftwtioo  of  such  a  right  of  ownership  by  the  prisoner  as  to  entitle  him  to  sell  it?(7) 


1 


(*)  Beg.  9.  Manning,  Dears.  C.  C.  21. 

(0  Reg.  v.  Hall,  1  Den.  C.  C.  381 ;  2  C.  k  K.  947  (61  B.  C.  L.  R.).    In  the  course  of  the 
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The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  three  railway  tickets  and  three  pieces  of 
paste-board,  laid  in  one  count  as  the  property  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Kail  way  Company,  and  in  another  as  that  of  the  station-master  at  a  station.  The 
prisoner  went  into  the  ticket-office  at  the  station,  took  out  three  first-class  tickets  for 
the  journey  from  that  station  to  York,  and  stamped  them  in  the  machine  for 
February  8.  The  last  train  on  that  day  for  York  had  gone,  and  the  prisoner  in 
vain  tried  to  restamp  the  tickets  with  another  date.  Tickets  stamped  for  one  day 
might  be  restamped  for  another  day,  and  so  rendered  available.  It  was  objected 
that  there  was  no  such  absolute  taking  away  without  an  intention  to  restore  as  to 
constitute  the  offence  of  larceny ;  but  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  it  was  a  question  for 
*1  fiTl  *ne  Jury>  waefcner  tne  prisouer  took  the  ^tickets  with  an  intention  to  convert 
J  them  to  his  own  use  and  defraud  the  Company  of  them ;  and  told  the  jury 
that  if  the  prisoner  took  the  tickets  with  intent  to  use  them  for  his  own  purposes, 
whether  to  give  to  friends,  or  to  sell  them,  or  to  travel  by  means  of  them,  it  would 
not  be  the  less  larceny,  thougli  they  were  to  bs  ultimately  returned  to  the  Company 
at  the  end  of  the  journey. (m) 

Where  it  appeared  that  a  marc  was  missed,  and  the  next  day  the  prisoner  said 
that  if  the  prosecutor  would  get  the  agent  to  pay  the  prisoner  £8  or  £9,  some  of 
the  neighbors  would  go  and  find  the  mare,  and  that  unless  the  matter  was  settled, 
the  mare  would  be  removed  a  day'*,  journey ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed  by  the 
prosecutor's  son  to  give  the  prisouer  £12,  as  he  could  not  get  the  mare  otherwise, 
and  ultimately  the  prosecutor  paid  £6.  aud  the  mare  afterwards  was  returned;  the 
jury  were  told  that  if  the  prisoner  had  got  some  person  to  take  away  the  mare  with 
the  intention  of  obliging  the  prosecutor  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  return 
of  the  mare,  which  in  fact  he  knew  he  had  no  claim  for,  it  was  a  felonious  stealing 
of  the  mare,  and  they  convicted  the  prisoner ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  on  the 
question  whether  the  direction  to  the  jury  was  correct,  it  was  held  that  the  con- 
viction was  right,  and  that  the  jury  were  right  in  their  finding,  as  there  was 
evidence  to  justify  such  a  finding. (n) 

A  taking  of  another's  property  may  also  be  by  mistake,  arising  from  heedlessness 
or  accident,  in  which  the  animus  furandi  has  no  part.  Thus,  if  the  sheep  of  A. 
stray  from  his  flock  to  the  flock  of  B.,  and  B.  drive  them  along  with  his  own  flock, 
and,  by  mistake,  without  knowing  or  taking  heed  of  the  difference,  shear  them,  it  is 
no  felony.  But  if  B.  knew  them  to  be  the  sheep  of  another  person,  and  tried  to 
conceal  that  fact;  if,  for  instance,  finding  another's  mark  upon  them,  he  defaced  it, 
and  put  his  own  mark  upon  them,  this  would  be  evidence  of  felony  (o)  And  a  like 
conclusion  may  be  drawn,  where  a  party  having  possession  of  another's  property, 
appears  desirous  of  concealing  it,  or  of  preventing  the  inspection  of  the  owner,  or 
of  any  persou  who  may  make  the  discovery;  or  where,  being  asked,  he  denies 
having' the  property,  though  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  of  its  being  in  his  possession. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mode  of  conduct  of  a  different  description  in  these  several 
respects  will  be  evidence  to  rebut  any  felonious  intent.(^) 

The  circumstances  of  the  goods  being  taken  on  a  claim  of  right  may  also 
negative  any  animus  furandi.  in  one  instance,  indeed,  a  man  may  be  guilty  of 
felony  in  taking  his  own  goods;  namely,  where,  having  bailed  them  to  another 
person,  he  afterwards  steals  them  from  such  person  in  order  to  charge  him  for  them 
in  an  action,  or  robs  the  other  person  of  them  in  order  to  charge  the  hundred.^)' 

argument,  Coleridge,  J.,  asked,  "  If  A.  takes  the  horse  of  B.  wrongfully,  keeps  it  a  month, 
disguises  it,  and  then  sells  it  back  to  B.  as  a  new  horse,  is  that  larceny?"  It  was  an- 
swered, No.  Alderson,  B. :  "Then,  if  a  man  stole  (took)  a  bank-note,  and  brought  it  t& 
the  owner  to  be  changed,  it  would  be  no  larceny." 

(m)  Reg.  p.  Beecham,  5  Cox  C.  0.  181.  Patteson,  J.,  also  held  that  the  station-master 
had  no  property  in  the  tickets.  See  Reg.  v.  Boulton,  1  Den.  C.  G.  508,  pott,  "False  /**• 
tenets." 

(n)  Reg.  v.  O'Donnell,  7  Cox  C.  C.  337.  This  decision  was  in  Ireland.  See  the  cajef 
pott. 

(o)  1  Hale  506,  507.  (/>)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  97,  p.  661. 

(q)  I  Hale  513 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  95,  p.  659 ;  3  Inst.  110. 

1  Palmer  v.  People,  10  Wend.  165. 
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t  regularly  a  man  cannot  commit  felony  of  goods  wherein  he  has  a  property. 
us,  if  A.  take  away  the  trees  of  B.,  and  cut  them  into  hoards ;  or,  if  A.  take  the 
th  of  B.  and  make  it  into  a  doublet;  B.  may  take  the  hoards  or  the  cloth,  and 
will  not  be  felony.(r)     So  if  A.  take  the  hay  or  corn  of  B.,  and  mingle  pM  g* 
rith  his  own  heap  or  cock,  or  take  B.'s  cloth,  and  embroider  it ;  B.  may  L 
ake  the  whole  heap  of  corn  or  cock  of  hay  (at  least  so  much  of  them  as  cannot 
easily  distinguished  from  his  own),  and  the  garment  with  the  embroidery ;  and 
eh  retaking  will  be  no  felony. (s)     If  goods  be  taken  on  a  claim  of  right  or 
operty  in  them,  it  will  be  no  felony ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence 
nether  they  were  bond  fide  so  taken,  or  whether  they  were  not  taken  from  the 
sraon  actually  possessing  them,  with  a  thievish  and  felonious  intent.     And,  there- 
ire,  obtaining  possession  of  goods  by  a  fraudulent  claim  of  right,  or  by  a  fraudulent 
retence  of  law,  and  then  running  away  with  them,  would  be  a  felony,  (f)1 
Where  a  keeper  found  snares,  which  had  been  set  by  the  prisoner,  with  game  in 
hem,  and  took  the  game  and  snares  for  the  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
prisoner  demanded  them  with  menaces,  and  the  keeper  thereon  gave  them  up;  it 
f  18  left  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner  acted  under  a  bond  fide  impression 
that  he  was  only  getting  back  the  possession  of  his  own  property ;  tor  although  he 
might  be  liable  for  a  trespass,  yet,  if  he  demanded  them  under  a  bond  fide  belief 
that  he  was  entitled  to  them  as  his  property,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  larceny. (u) 

If  the  owner  of  land  upon  which  a  horse  has  strayed  take  the  horse  damage 
/tenant,  or  if  the  lord  of  a  mauor  seize  a  horse  as  an  estray,  though  perchance  he 
has  no  title  so  to  do,  yet  as  the  act  is  not  done  feUeo  aninw,  it  will  not  be 
felony. (t?)  But  any  act  of  this  kind  is  open  to  proof  of  a  felonious  intention;  so 
that  it'  new  marks  are  given  to  the  horse  to  disguise  him,  or  his  old  marks  are 
altered,  these  will  be  considered  as  presumptive  circumstances  of  a  thievish  inteut.(ic) 

In  a  case  where,  after  a  seizure  of  uncustomed  goods,  some  persons  broke  at 
night  into  the  house  where  they  were  deposited,  with  a  design  to  retake  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  former  owner,  it  was  holden  that  any  presumption  of  a  felonious 
intent  to  steal,  as  laid  in  the  indictment  (which  was  for  a  burglary),  was  rebutted  by 
the  fact  which  the  jury  found,  namely,  that  the  prisoners  intended  to  retake  the 
goods  on  the  behalf  of  their  former  owner. (x) 

The  following  observations  on  the  subject  of  a  felonious  taking  of  corn  by 
jfea*ifl<7,  are  made  in  a  modern  work,  in  which  much  useful  matter  is  collected  : — 
u  An  idea  very  universally  prevails  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  glean,  that  is,  to  take  from  off  the  land  the  corn  that  remaius 

(r)lHale  513. 

(•)  Ibid. ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  95,  p.  659. 

(03  Burn's  J.  D.  ft  W.  414,  citing  1  Hale  507 ;  1  Hawk.  c.  33,  s.  8 ;  Farre's  case,  Kel.  43. 
(•)  Rex  v.  Hall,  MS.,  C.  S.  G  ,  and  3  C.  &  P.  409  (14  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Vaughan,  B.    See  this 
•Mother  ca«e3,  a*U%  p.  105,  and  see  Rex  v.  HallowAy,  5  C.  k  P.  524  (24  K.  C.  L.  R.). 
(»)  1  Hale  506,  509.  (w)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  95,  p.  659. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Knight,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  15,  s.  22,  p.  510,  and  c.  16,  s.  95,  p.  659. 


Evidence  offered  by  a  prisoner  of  his  assertion  of  a  claim  to  property  stolen,  when  be 
•at  arrested,  cannot  be  received — such  a  claim  must  be  asserted  before  or  at  the  taking, 
to  enable  the  defendant  to  give  evidence  of  his  own  declaration  ;  and  the  bona  jidtt  of  the 
^•enion  is  fur  the  consideration  of  the  jury  :  State  v.  Wisdom,  8  Port.  511.  A  defendant 
•■dieted  for  larceny,  in  whose  possession  a  portion  ot  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  is  found,  under 
arcametunces  which,  if  uuexplaincd,  would  authorize  a  jury  10  presume  a  felonious  taking 
*Jbim,  is  not  entitled  in  order  to  negative  the  inference  of  an  intent  to  steal,  to  give  evi- 
nce of  a  custom  for  the  officers  of  vessels  to  appropriate  a  small  part  of  the  cargo  to 
taiiseWes,  or  to  prove  that  instances  had  occurred  in  which  the  mates  of  vessels  under 
tcUim  of  right  had  appropriated  to  themselves  parts  of  the  cargoes  in  their  possession. 
Sflch  evidence  is  inadmissible,  because  the  custom  which  it  purports  to  prove,  is  wanting 
10  the  elements  of  a  legal  custom  and  cannot  be  sustained  as  such,  and  if  proved  would 
•nlJ  be  applicable  to  the  officers  of  the  vessel :  Commonwealth  v.  Downe,  1  Cush.  5. 

for  other  cases  of  claim  of  right:  State  v.  Deal,  64  N.  O.  270;  Severance  v.  Carr,  43 
?-H.65;  Coram,  v.  Stebbins,  8  Gray  492  ;  State  v.  Bond,  8  Clark  540.  Where  a  bank  bill 
"  delivered  to  a  party  to  procure  change  and  he  appropriates  it,  it  is  larceny ;  and  it  is 
Jo  defence  that  the  owner  of  the  bill  owed  him  a  certain  sum,  which  he  intended  to  pay 
"■out  of  the  proceeds  of  that  particular  bill:  Farrell  v.  People,  16  111.  506. 
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thereon  after  the  harvest  has  been  gotten  in ;  than  which  notion  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous.  By  custom,  indeed,  such  a  right  may  possibly  in  some  particular 
places  exist;  and  the  laudable  kindness  of  tenants  generally  induces  them  to  permit 
*lfiVI  *^e  P°or  to  collect  the  corn  they  have  left  upon  the  land,  and  to  appropriate 
J  it  to  their  *own  use.  As  a  right,  however,  it  has  no  more  existence  than 
a  right  to  take  the  tenant's  furniture  from  out  of  his  messuage,  and  the  pillage  in 
the  one  case  is  as  much  felony  as  the  plunder  would  be  in  the  other :  for  the  act  is 
not  simply  a  trespass,  but  a  felony :  and  the  compiler  well  remembers  a  conviction 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  an  indictment  found  for  the  exercise  of  this  supposed  right  The 
parties  were  tried  before  Mr.  J.  Rooke  (if  he  mistake  not)  about  six  years  ago."(jf) 

But  upon  this  it  is  submitted,  that  though  the  right  to  take  corn  by  gleaning  has 
no  existence,  except  possibly  by  custom  in  some  particular  places,(z)  such  a  taking 
will  not  necessarily  amount  to  a  felony.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  an  act  open,  like 
other  acts  of  trespass  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  proof  of  a  felonious  intention, 
upon  which  it  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  contended  that  such  taking  will  amount  to  larceny,  if  it  should  appear  to  have 
been  merely  a  taking  of  the  corn  left  on  the  ground  after  the  crop  had  been  car- 
ried, and  to  have  been  done  openly,  under  a  claim  of  right  not  altogether  without 
color,  though  not  capable  of  being  established  by  proof,  or  to  have  been  done  under 
an  apparent  sanction,  arising  from  former  similar  acts  of  the  same  individual,  or  of 
others  in  the  neighborhood,  having  been  allowed  by  the  occupier  of  the  land. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  respect  to  cases  where  goods  have  been  taken  on  a 
claim  of  right,  that  if  there  be  any  fair  pretence  of  property  or  right  of  the  pri- 
soner, or  if  it  be  brought  into  doubt  at  all,  the  Court  will  direct  an  acquittal ;  as  it 
is  not  fit  that  such  disputes  should  be  settled  in  a  manner  to  bring  men's  lives  into 
jeopardy. (a)  The  master  of  a  Prussian  vessel,  captured  by  a  British  ship,  and  car- 
ried into  the  port  of  Weymouth,  was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  larceny  in  taking 
goods  from  the  vessel  under  the  particular  circumstances ;  there  being  no  evidence 
that  he  took  them  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to  his  own  private  use.(b') 

There  is  one  case  in  which  it  has  been  holden,  that  the  taking  will  not  amount  to 
a  larceny,  though  it  be  accompanied  with  the  animus  furandi ;  namely,  where  the 
taking  is  by  a  finding  of  the  property.  Thus,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  books,  that  if 
one  lose  his  goods,  and  another  find  them,  though  he  convert  them,  animo  furandi, 
to  his  own  use,  yet  it  is  no  larceny,  for  the  first  taking  was  lawful. (c)  And  again : 
if  A.  find  the  purse  of  B.  in  the  highway,  and  take  it  and  carry  it  away,  with  all 
the  circumstances  that  usually  prove  the  animiu  furandi,  as  denying  it,  or  secreting 
it,  yet  it  is  not  felony. (d)  But  though,  where  the  particular  circumstances  of  any 
case  furnish  a  presumption  of  an  intended  dereliction  of  treasure  trove,  or  waif,  or 
stray,  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  no  larceny  can  be  committed  by  taking  them  before 
seizure  by  the  lord ;  yet,  in  other  cases  the  doctrine  of  a  taking  by  finding  must  be 
*lfifil  admitted  with  great  limitation,  and  must  be  understood  *to  apply  only  where 
J  the  finder  really  believes  the  goods  to  have  been  lost  by  the  owner,  and  does 
not  color  a  felonious  taking  under  such  a  pretence.(e)  It  will  not  avail,  therefore; 
where  a  man's  goods  being  in  a  place  in  which  ordinarily  and  lawfully  they  are  or 
may  be  placed,  a  person  takes  them  animo  furandi.(f)  If,  therefore,  a  man  8 
horse  be  going  in  his  ground,  or  upon  his  common,  and  a  person  takes  it  animo 
furandi,  it  is  no  finding,  but  felony,  (g)  So  if  the  horse  stray  into  a  neighbor  a 
ground  or  common,  it  is  felony  in  him  that  so  takes  him. (A)  And  where  a  prisoner 
found  a  horse  straying  on  a  public  road,  and  a  doubt  was  suggested,  whether  a  per* 
son  appropriating  a  horse  to  his  own  use,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  guilty 
of  a  felony;  Hullock,  B.,  said,  "  I  will  not  say  it  would  not  be  felony;  I  think  ft 

(y)  Woodf.  Landlord  and  Tenant,  cbap.  ix.  p.  242  (ed.  1814). 
(z)  Steel  v.  Houghton  and  Wife,  1  Hen.  Black.  51 ;  Rex  v.  Price,  4  Bnrr.  1925. 
(a)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  a.  95,  p.  659.  (b)  Rex  v.  Van-Mnyen,  R.  &  R.  118. 

(c)  3  Inst.  108 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  33,  a.  2 ;  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Felony  (C). 
Id)  1  Hale  506. 

(e)  1  Hale  506  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  99,  p.  664.    See  Buckley  v.  Gross,  3  B.  k  8.  M* 
(113  E.  G.  L.  R). 
(/)  1  Hale  506.  (g)  1  Hale  506. 

(A)  Ibid. ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  a.  99,  p.  664. 
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would." (t)     So  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  ewe  and  a  lamb,  it  appeared 
that  the  prosecutor's  flock  of  sheep  had  strayed  through  a  gap  into  a  road,  and  had 
all  been  recovered  except  the  ewe  and  lamb  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  which 
were  afterwards  seen  grazing  in  a  green  lane,  along  which  the  prisoner  was  seen 
driving  some  sheep,  and  the  prisoner  some  days  afterwards  sold  the  ewe  and  the 
lamb  about  ten  miles  from  the  place ;  Cresswell,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  if  a  person 
find  an  animal  straying  in  a  road,  and  take  it  with  intent  to  dispose  of  it  to  his  own 
use,  it  is  a  larceny;  and  that  in  this  case  the  question  for  their  consideration  was, 
whether  the  prisoner  so  took  the  ewe  and  the  lamb,  or  whether  they  got  mixed  with 
the  sheep  he  was  driving,  and  he  took  them  away  by  mistake. (j)     And,  even  if  the 
place  where  the  goods  are  found  is  not  one  in  which  ordinarily  they  would  be  depos- 
ited, circumstances  may  show  the  taking  to  have  been  felonious.     Thus,  if  a  man 
should  hide  a  purse  of  money  in  a  corn-mow,  and  his  servant  finding  it  should  take 
part  of  it,  the  taking  will  be  felony,  if  it  appear  by  circumstances  that  the  servant 
knew  that  his  master  laid  it  there;  but  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  required  that  the 
circumstances  should  be  pregnant,  otherwise  it  might  reasonably  be  interpreted  to 
be  a  bare  finding,  on  account  of  the  place  being  so  unusual  for  such  a  deposit.^)1 

The  following  cases  also  further  show  that  the  taking  animo  furandi  of  goods 
whieh  have  been  found  by  the  party  may  amount  to  larceny.  A  gentleman  left  a 
trunk  in  a  hackney  coach,  and  the  coachman  took  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use. 
This  was  holden  to  be  felony,  on  the  ground  that  the  coachman  must  have  known 
where  he  took  up  the  gentleman  and  his  trunk,  and  where  he  set  him  down  ;  and 
that  he  ought  therefore  to  have  restored  it  to  him.(/)  So  where  the  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  stealing  a  box,  containing  a  quantity  of  wearing  apparel  and  two  bonds, 
aod  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  hackney  coachman,  and  that  he  took  up  the  prosecu- 

(i)  Hutchinson's  case,  1  Lewin  195. 

(;')  Keg.  v.  Cook,  Gloucester  Spring  Ass.  1842,  MS.,  C.  S.  G.  If  the  sheep  of  A.  stray 
from  the  flock  of  A.  into  the  flock  of  B.,  and  B.  drives  tbem  along  with  his  flock,  or  by 
pore  mistake  shears  him,  this  is  not  a  felony  ;  but  if  he  know  it  to  be  another's  and  mark 
U  with  his  marks,  this  is  an  evidence  of  a  felony  :  1  Hale  507. 

(k)  1  Hale  507. 

(/)  Lamb's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  99,  p.  664. 

lLost  property  cannot  be  the  subject  of  larceny.  A.  placed  his  pocket-book  upon  the 
table  of  a  barber-shop,  there  to  remain  till  he  could  get  a  bank  bill  changed,  and  on  leav- 
ing the  shop  he  forgot  to  take  his  pocket-book,  but  on  missing  it  he  immediately  recol- 
lected that  he  had  left  it  at  the  barber's  shop :  Held,  that  this  pocket-book,  at  the  time  it 
*uleft,  was  not  "  lost  property"  in  the  sense  used  in  the  law  books,  and  was  the  subject 
tfltrceny :  Lawrence  v.  State,  I  Humph.  228.  If  a  person  finds  a  trunk  or  other  article 
°f personal  property  in  the  highway  and  converts  the  same  to  his  own  use,  not  knowing 
tie  owner,  he  is  not  guilty  of  larceny  ;  but  aliter,  if  he  knows  the  owner  or  has  the  means 
^identifying  him,  by  marks  on  the  property  which  he  understands  at  the  time  of  finding  : 
Un?  v  People,  5  Gilm.  305.  The  finder  of  lost  pioperty,  which  has  no  marks  upon  it  by 
vhieh  the  owner  can  be  ascertained,  is  not  guilty  of  larceny,  though  he  takes  it  animo 
f*i*di:  State  v.  Conway,  18  Mo.  321.  When  the  personal  property  of  one  is,  through  in- 
advertence, left  in  the  possession  of  another,  and  the  latter  animo  furandi  conceals  it,  he  is 
piltj  of  larceny  ;  knowing  it  to  be  the  property  of  another,  his  possession  will  not  pro- 
tect him  from  the  charge  of  felony:  People  v.  M'Garren,  17  Wend.  460.  It  seems  that 
*bre  property  is  found  in  the  highway,  and  the  finder  knows  the  owner,  pr  there  be  any 
■wk  upon  it  by  which  the  owner  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  finder,  instead  of  restoring 
%  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  such  conversion  will  constitute  a  felonious  taking:  Ibid. 
yWe  property  (e.  g.  a  pocket-book  containing  bank  bills)  with  no  mark  about  it  indicat- 
es the  owner,  was  lost  and  found  in  the  highway,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
thtthe  finder  at  the  time  knew  who  the  owner  was:  held,  that  he  could  not  be  convicted 
tfltrceny,  though  he  fraudulently  and  with  intent  to  convert  the  property  to  his  own  use 
concealed  the  same  immediately  afterwards  :  People  v.  Cogdell,  1  Hill  94.  The  finder  of 
tot  goods,  who  takes  possession  of  them,  not  intending  to  steal  them,  at  the  time  of  the 
•riginal  taking,  is  not  rendered  guilty  of  larceny,  by  any  subsequent  felonious  intention  to 
^vertthem  to  his  own  use  :  Kansam  v.  State,  22  Conn.  153. 

For  other  cases  of  finding  lost  property,  see  Hunt  v.  Coram.,  13  Gratt.  757  ;  People  v. 
°*u,  1  Parker  C.  R,  9  ;  People  v.  Anderson,  14  Johns.  294;  Janner's  case,  14  Gratt.  635; 
Stater.  Marten,  28  Mo.  530  ;  State  v.  Cummings,  33  Conn.  260;  State  v.  Taylor,  25  Iowa 

*?3;  People  v.  Kaatz,  3  Parker  C.  R.  129 ;  Pyland  v.  State,  4  Sneed  357  ;  State  v.  M'Cann, 

19  Ho.  249;  Pritchett  v.  State,  2  Sneed  285. 
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*1fi71  tor  W^  8evera^  thinks  and  packages,  amongst  which  was  *the  box  in  qoe«- 
-•  tion,  at  an  hotel  in  the  Adelphi,  and  set  him  down  in  Orchard  Street,  Pot- 
man Square,  where  all  the  articles  were  taken  out  of  the  coach  by  the  prisoner  and 
the  prosecutor's  servant,  except  this  box,  which  was  corded,  and  had  been  deposited 
under  the  seat  of  the  coach.  The  prisoner  received  his  fare  and  drove  away,  after 
which,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  box  was  missed ;  but  the  prisoner  and  the  coach  were 
quite  gone;  aud  it  was  not  till  several  days  had  elapsed,  and  after  handbills  hid 
been  dispersed  and  advertisements  inserted  in  the  public  prints,  offering  a  reward 
to  any  person  who  should  bring  home  the  box,  that  the  prisoner  was  apprehended. 
The  box  was  then  found  at  the  house  of  a  Jew,  to  which  the  prisoner  said  he  had 
taken  it :  but  it  was  uncorded,  the  hasps  of  it  were  forced  off,  and  it  contained  only 
a  part  of  the  property  which  was  in  it  when  it  was  lost,  the  two  bonds,  and  sevenl 
of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  having  been  taken  away.  The  case 
was  left  to  the  jury,  to  consider  whether  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had 
uncorded  the  box,  not  merely  from  a  natural,  though  idle  curiosity,  but  with  an  in- 
tention to  embezzle  some  part  of  its  contents ;  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  no- 
corded  the  box  and  destroyed  the  papers  with  an  intent  to  embezzle  the  goods  found 
in  the  box.  They  accordingly  found  him  guilty  ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  a  majority 
of  the  judges  were  of  oj anion  that  the  conviction  was  proper  (m) 

Another  case  of  a  larceny  by  a  hackney  coachman  of  a  parcel  left  in  his  coach 
may  be  here  mentioned,  though  the  circumstances  of  it  appear  to  have  left  bat 
little  room  for  the  defence  that  the  prisoner  obtained  the  goods  by  finding.  The 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  parcel  of  calico,  and  other  articles  the  property 
of  Sarah  Dixon.  The  prosecutrix  hired  him  to  drive  her  from  her  house  to  a  linen- 
draper's  shop,  where  she  purchased  the  articles  named  in  the  indictment ;  which 
were  tied  up  in  a  parcel,  and  put  into  the  coach.  The  prisoner  then  drove  the 
prosecutrix  back  to  her  house  ;  and,  on  getting  out  of  the  coach,  she  ordered  hint 
to  give  the  parcel  to  her  servant ;  but  this  he  neglected  to  do.  The  prosecutrix 
went  into  the  parlor  of  her  house ;  but  returned  very  shortly  to  the  street-door  and 
paid  the  coachman  his  fare;  upon  which  he  drove  away.  Upon  the  loss  of  the 
things  being  discovered,  they  were  advertised,  and  a  reward  offered  to  any  person 
who  should  restore  them ;  but  without  effect.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  prose- 
cutrix met  the  prisoner ;  but  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  person,  or  of  the  things, 
or  of  his  ever  having  had  such  a  fare,  and  said  that  he  had  only  driven  the  coach 
two  days.  The  parcel,  however,  was  traced  to  the  prisoners  possession,  and  it  ap* 
pea  red  that  it  had  been  opened,  and  three  yards  taken  off  from  the  piece  of  calico. 
The  prisoner  in  his  defence  acknowledged  that  he  had  driven  the  prosecutrix  from 
her  house  to  the  linen  draper's  aud  back  again  ;  but  he  denied  that  she  ever  desired 
him  to  deliver  the  parcel  to  her  servant.  Upon  this  evidence  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed, (w) 

*1fiR1  ^°  w^ere  on  an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  appeared  that  a  *drcssing-ca# 
J  had  been  lost  out  of  a  railway  carriage  during  a  journey,  and  the  prisoner, * 
servant  of  the  Company,  had  said  that  he  had  found  it  in  a  first-class  carriage  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train  at  one  of  the  stations  on  the  line  ;  Williams,  J.,  told  the  jury 
that  there  was  no  pretence  for  treating  this  as  a  case  of  lost  property.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  prisoner,  if  he  found  such  an  article  left  by  a  passeuger,  to  take  it  t° 
the  station-house,  or  some  office  of  the  line.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that  this  ca** 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  finder  of  lost  property.  It  was  nothing  like  lo** 
property,  (o) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny  of  a  purse  and  money,  it  appeared  that  tb* 
prosecutor,  in  making  a  purchase,  left  his  purse  on  the  prisoner's  still  iu  a  market* 
unperceived  by  either  of  them.  A  stranger  pointed  it  out  to  the  prisoner,  and  (sop* 
posing  it  to  be  her  own)  reproved  her  carelessness.  She  put  the  purse  into  be* 
pocket,  and  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  gone  before  this."  She  took  »£ 
early  opportunity  to  conceal  the  purse,  and,  on  the  prosecutor  returning  to  seard* 
for  it,  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.     The  jury  were  asked :  First,  Did  the  prison^*" 


(m)  Wynne's  case,  1  Leach  413;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8  99,  p.  6G4,  Eyre,  B. 
n)  Sears's  case,  1  Leach  415,  note  (6),  Ash  hurst,  J. 
o)  Reg.  v.  Pierce,  6  Cox  C.  C.  117. 
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e  up  the  purse,  knowing  that  it  was  not  her  own,  and  intend  at  that  time  to  ap- 
priate  it  to  her  own  use  ?  Secondly,  Did  the  prisoner  know  who  was  the  owner 
he  purse  at  the  time  she  took  it?  The  jury  answered  the  former  question  in 
affirmative,  and  the  latter  in  the  negative,  and  thereupon  a  verdict  of  guilty 
i  recorded,  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right, 
vis,  C.  J.,  "If  there  had  been  any  evidence  that  the  purse  and  its  contents  were 
.  property,  properly  so  speaking,  and  the  jury  had  so  found,  the  jury  ought  fur- 
r  to  have  been  asked  whether  the  prisoner  had  reasonable  means  of  finding  the 
ler,  or  reasonably  believed  that  the  owner  could  not  be  found ;  but  there  is  in  this 
e  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  property  was  lost  at  all,  or  that  the  prisoner 
tight  it  was  lost.  On  the  contrary,  the  owner  having  left  it  at  the  stall,  would 
.urally  return  for  it  when  he  missed  it  There  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
>perty  lost  and  property  merely  mislaid,  put  down  and  left  by  mistake,  as  in  this 
te,  under  circumstances  which  would  enable  the  owner  to  know  the  place  where 
had  left  it,  and  to  which  he  would  naturally  return  for  it.  The  question  as  to 
nession  by  finding,  therefore,  does  not  arise. "(p) 

The  prisoner  was  charged  in  one  count  with  stealing,  and  in  another  with  receiv- 
g,  a  £10  Bank  of  England  note.     The  prosecutor  went  to  the  prisoner's  shop  to 
ive  his  hair  cut,  which  was  done  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  prosecutor,  before  leav- 
ig  the  shop,  bought  some  hair  oil.     When  he  went  to  the  shop  he  had,  in  a  clasped 
nrae  in  the  pocket  of  his  great  coat  which  he  carried  on  his  arm,  two  £10  notes 
one  of  them  the  subject  of  this  indictmeut),  and  some  gold.     He  folded  his  great 
flat,  and  laid  it  on  a  chair  whilst  his  hair  was  being  cut ;  and  he  paid  for  the  hair 
)il  from  the  purse  in  which  the  money  was.     Next  morning  he  missed  *the   r+1  co 
£10  note,  returned  to  the  prisoner  s  shop,  stated  to  the  prisoner  his  belief  *- 
that  he  had  lost  it  in  the  shop,  and  offered  him  a  reward  of  £3  if  he  would  restore 
it.   The  prisoner  told  him  he  knew  nothing  of  the  note ;  but  in  his  statement  before 
the  magistrate,  he  explained  that  he  had  given  gold  for  the  note  the  same  day  that 
the  prosecutor  lost  it,  but  was  afraid  to  explain  this  to  the  prosecutor,  lest  he  should 
be  obliged  to  give  up  the  note  to  him.     Evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  pri- 
soner had  given  gold  for  a  £10  note,  about  the  time  of  the  loss  by  the  prosecutor,  to 
a  man  in  the  shop  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  the  prisoner,  on  the  same  day  the  prose- 
cutor inquired  after  the  note,  parted  with  it.     The  jury  found,  1st.  That  the  note 
*u  dropped  by  the  prosecutor  in  the  shop,  and  that  the  prisoner  found  it  there. 
2dly.  That  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  picked  up  the  note  did  not  know,  nor  had  he 
f&wnable  means  of  knowing,  who  the  owner  was      3dly.  That  he  afterwards  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  who  the  owner  was,  and  after  that  he  converted  the  note  to  his 
°*n  use.     4th ly.  That  he  intended,  when  he  picked  up  the  note  in  the  shop,  to 
t*ke  it  to  his  own  use,  and  deprive  the  owner  of  it,  whoever  the  owner  might  be. 
5thlj.  That  the  prisoner  believed,  at  the  time  he  picked  up  the  note,  that  the 
°*Ber  could  be  found.     And  upou  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner 
'•guilty  of  larceny.     The  findings  of  the  jury  brought  the  case  clearly  within  the 
doctrines  laid  down  in  Reg.  v.  T hurbora  ;{q)  for  unless  the  circumstances  of  the 
Wing  are  such  that  the  finder  is  warranted  in  believing  that  the  goods  are  lost,  or 
**t  the  owner  could  not  be  found,  it  is  larceny.     Here  the  note  was  lost  in  the 
*ue  that  it  was  dropped  out  of  the  owner's  purse ;  but  it  was  not  lost  in  the  sense 
JjW  the  owner  did  not  know  where  to  find  it.     As  soon  as  the  owner  discovered  his 
**>he  went  at  once  to  the  shop  and  inquired  for  it.     Before  a  man  can  appropriate 
*  thing  innocently,  he  must  believe  it  to  be  lost  in  the  sense  that  the  owner  does  not 
***  where  to  find  it.(r) 

The  doctrine  as  to  a  felonious  taking  of  goods,  which  have  been  found  by  the 
Ptty,  was  further  confirmed  in  two  other  cases.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  it  ap- 
P*ftd  that  a  pocket-book  containing  banknotes  had  been  found  by  the  prisoner  in 
**  highway,  and  afterwards  converted  by  him  to  his  own  use ;  upon  which  Law- 
r**»  J.,  observed,  that  if  the  party  finding  property  in  such  manner  knows  the 
<"tDer  of  it,  or  if  there  be  any  mark  upou  it  by  which  the  owner  can  be  ascertained, 

Jf)Reg.  v.  West,  Dears.  G.  C.  402,  a.  d.  1854.   "  In  this  case  all  the  Court  decided  was, 
•■J*  the  property  was  not  lost  property,"  per  Parke,  B.,  in  Reg.  v.  Dixon,  infra. 
(!)  *H  p.  180.  (r)  Reg.v.  Moore,  L.  k  C.  1,  a.d.  1861. 
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and  the  party,  instead  of  restoring  the  property,  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  such 
conversion  will  constitute  a  felonious  taking. (a)1  And  in  the  subsequent  case  the 
two  prisoners  (father  and  son)  were  convicted  of  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange,  upon 
evidence  of  their  having  found  and  converted  it  to  their  own  use,  by  endeavoring  to 
negotiate  it.  Gibbs,  J.,  told  the  jury,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  who  found 
the  property  of  another  to  use  all  diligence  to  find  the  owner,  and  not  to  conceal  the 
property  (which  was  actually  stealing  it),  aud  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.(t)  And 
*17a-i  in  a  recent  *case,  a  very  learned  judge  said,  ''  Suppose  a  person  finds  a  check 
-J  in  the  street,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  takes  it  up  merely  to  see  what  it  is; 
if  afterwards  he  cashes  it,  and  appropriates  the  money  to  his  own  use,  that  is  a 
felony,  though  he  is  a  mere  finder  till  he  looks  at  it."(u) 

Where,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  hat,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor, 
having  his  hat  knocked  off  by  some  one,  the  prisoner,  who  had  his  own  hat  on  his 
head,  picked  up  the  prosecutor's  hat,  and  carried  it  home ;  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  said,  in 
summing  up,  "  If  a  person  picks  up  a  thing,  when  he  knows  that  he  can  immedi- 
ately find  the  owner,  and,  instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  owner,  he  converts  it  to  his 
own  use,  this  is  felony."(v) 

If  a  servant  find  money  in  his  master's  house,  it  is  his  duty  to  inquire  of  his 
master  whether  it  is  his  money,  and  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  converts  the  money 
to  his  own  use,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny.     Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  four  £5 
notes  in  the  dwelling-house  of  her  master,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  when  asked 
by  her  master  what  she  had  done  with  the  money,  at  first  said,  she  had  not  seen  it, 
but  afterwards  said,  she  found  the  notes  in  the  passage  of  the  house ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended that,  if  that  statement  were  true,  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  felony,  as 
their  being  in  the  passage  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the* 
notes  were  her  master's  property,  and  she  might  have  supposed  that  they  were* 
dropped  by  some  person,  who  had  come  to  the  house.     Park,  J.  A.  J.,  u  It  is  sag— 
gested  that  this  is  not  a  felony,  because  the  prisoner  might  have  found  the  notes  ita. 
the  passage.     What  passage  t     Why,  the  passage  of  her  master's  house.     What  if 
I  drop  a  ring,  is  my  servant  to  take  it  away  ?"     After  referring  to  the  case  before 
*171-i   Lawrence,  J.,(w)  the  learned  judge  proceeded,  "In  the  present  case,  there 
-»  was  no  necessity  for  the  prisoner  to  keep  the  property  till  it  was  ^advertised  ? 

(«)  Anon.,  cor.  Lawrence,  J  ,  Stafford  Sura.  Ass.  1804,  MS. 

({)  Rex  v.  James  and  Barnabas  Walters,  cor.  Gibbs,  J.,  Warwick  Sum.  Ass.  1812. 

(t#)  Per  Parke,  B.,  Merry  v.  Green,  7  M.  &  W.  623.   Id  Reg.  v.  Thurbom,  infra,  Parke,  B.f 
with  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  text,  said,  u  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Mr- 
Greaves  has  done,  that  I  meant  to  lay  down  the  proposition  in   the  general  terms  con- 
tained in  the  extract  from  the  report  of  the  case  in  7  M.  &  W.,  which,  taken  alone,  seems 
to  be  applicable  to  every  case  of  finding,  unmarked  as  well  as  marked,  property.     It  was 
merely  meant  to  apply  to  marked  property."     Now  the  very  words,  without  any  addition 
to  them,  were  inserted  in  the  last  and  are  retained  in  the  present  edition,  and  they  only 
apply  in  terms  to  a  check  ;  and,  with  all  deference,  they  are  clearly  right  as  applicable 
to  every  check ;  for  a  check  must  at  least  have  the  name  of  the  drawer  and  drawee 
upon  it,  and  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  any  person  who  finds  a  check,  bill  of  exchange, 
or  promissory  note,  and  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  is  guilty  of  larceny  ;  he  must  know  the 
owner  has  not  abondoned  such  valuable  property,  and  he  must  have  the  means,  by  the 
names  on  the  document,  of  finding  those  persons,  and  through  them  the  owner  of  the  check 
might  be  discovered ;  and  if,  instead  of  tracing  out  these  persons,  be  converts  the  check 
to  his  own  use,  it  seems  plain  that  he  is  just  as  culpable  as  the  man  who  finds  a  parcel 
with  a  name  on  it,  and  converts  it  to  his  own  use  without  any  inquiry  after  the  person 
named.     It  is  clear  that  Rex  v.  Walters,  supra,  is  a  direct  authority  in  support  of  that 
view,  and  I  placed  the  dictum  in  question  immediately  after  that  case,  because  it  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  it,  and  there  I  still  leave  it,  as  perfectly  correct  as  it  stands.    In 
Reg.  v.  Gardner,  L.  &  G.  243,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said,  "  Any  one  who  could  read  would  know 
to  whom  the  check  belonged ;''  which  entirely  accords  with  the  view  taken  in  this  note. 
And  the  dictum  of  Parke,  B.,  in  Reg.  v.  Dixon,  post,  note  (a),  p.  185,  entirely  accords  also 
with  that  view.     It  is  well  to  add  that  Anon.,  supra  (#),  and  Reg.  v.  Walters,  though  not 
cited,  were  clearly  the  ground  on  which  the  judgment  in  Merry  v.  Green  was  framed,  and 
most  likely,  therefore,  the  dictum  in  question  was  uttered  with  reference  to  those  cases. 

Iv)  Rex  t.  Pope,  6  C.  &  P.  346  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(w)  Ante,  note  (#) 

1  Connecticut  v.  Warton,  9  Conn.  527 ;  contra^  Porter  v.  State,  Mart,  &  Yerg.  226. 
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for,  as  she  found  it  in  Her  master's  passage,  she  should  have  ascertained  whether  it 
was  her  master's ;  at  least,  she  should  have  asked  him  that  Question."^) 

A  singular  case  occurred  at  no  very  distant  period,  of  a  conversion  with  a  felo- 
nious intent,  of  a  large  sum  of  money  found  in  a  bureau,  which  had  been  delivered 
to  a  carpenter  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired.     The  point  arose  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  upon  the  following  facts.     Ann  Cartwright  died  possessed  of  the  bureau, 
in  a  secret  part  of  which  she  had  concealed  nine  hundred  guineas  in  specie.     After 
her  death,  Richard  Cartwright,  her  personal  representative,  lent  the  bureau  to  his 
brother  Henry ;  who  took  it  to  the  East  Indies  and  brought  it  back,  without  the 
contents  of  it  being  discovered.     It  was  then  sold  to  a  person  named  Dick  for  three 
guineas,  who  delivered  it  to  one  Green,  a  carpenter,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  it. 
Green  employed  a  person  named  Hillingworth,  who  found  out  the  money.     Hilling- 
worth  received  only  a  guinea  for  his  trouble ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  discovery, 
the  whole  sum  of  nine  hundred  guineas  was  secreted  by  Green,  by  Green's  wife,  and 
by  one  E.  Sharpe,  and  converted  to  their  own  use.     On  these  suggestions,  Cart- 
wright, the  personal  representative  of  the  original  owner  of  the  bureau,  filed  a  bill  of 
discovery  against  Green  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Sharpe ;  in  which  bill  Dick  joined, 
but  did  not  claim  any  of  the  money  on  his  own  a  account ;  and  the  defendants  de- 
murred to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  an  answer  to  the  discovery  sought  might  sub- 
ject them  to  criminal  punishment.     After  the  argument  upon  this  demurrer,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  real  question  was,  whether  the  bill  charged  a  ft  lony, 
and  that  the  distinctions  upon  that  point  were  so  extremely  nice,  that  he  should  not 
taut  himself  to  say  anything  upon  them  until  he  had  seen  all  the  cases,  and  con- 
sulted some  of  the  judges.   Some  time  afterwards  his  Lordship  delivered  his  opinion, 
and  said,  "  I  have  looked  into  the  books,  and  have  talked  with  some  of  the  judges 
*od  others ;  and  I  have  not  found  in  any  one  person  a  doubt  that  this  is  a  felony. 
To  constitute  felony,  there  must  of  necessity,  be  a  felonious  taking.     Breach  of  trust 
▼ill  not  do.     But  from  all  the  cases  in  Hawkins  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  bureau 
king  delivered  to  Green,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  repair,  if  he  broke  open  any 
part  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  touch  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  with  an  intention 
to  take  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  what  he  should  find,  that  is  a  felonious 
taking,  within  the  principle  of  all  modern  cases ;  as  not  beiug  warranted  by  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  delivered.     If  a  pocket-book  containing  bank  notes  were  left 
10  the  pocket  of  a  *coat  sent  to  be  mended,  and  the  tailor  took  the  pocket-  pM** 
book  out  of  the  pocket,  and  the  notes  out  of  the  pocket-book ,  there  is  not  the  *■ 
jeast  doubt  that  it  is  a  felony.     So,  if  the  pocket-book  was  left  in  a  hackney  coach, 
if  ten  people  were  in  the  coach  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  coachman  did  not 
know  to  which  of  them  it  belouged,  he  acquires  it  by  finding  it  certainly  ;  but  not 
befog  entrusted  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  opening  it,  that  is  felony,  according  to  the 
modern  cases.     There  is  a  vast  number  of  other  cases.     Those  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  upon  this  point,  who  are  of  very  high  authority,  have  no  doubt  upon 

Where  a  person  purchased  at  a  public  auction  a  bureau,  in  which  he  afterwards 
dacovered,  in  a  secret  drawer,  a  purse  containing  money,  which  he  appropriated  to 
bis  own  use,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sale  no  person  knew  that  the  bureau  contained 
anything  whatever,  it  was  held  that  if  the  buyer  had  express  notice  that  the  bureau 
woe,  and  not  its  contents,  if  any,  was  sold  to  him ;  or  if  he  had  no  reason  to  believe 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Kerr,  8  0.  &  P.  176  (34  E.  0.  L.  R.),  Pane,  J.  A.  J.  In  the  first  report  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  it  is  said,  "  The  intention  of  a  person  taking  property 
hjr  finding  will  be  felonious  or  not  according  as  his  conduct  in  omitting  to  use  due  dili- 
fenee  to  discover  the  owner,  or  in  concealing  the  property,  or  in  other  circumstances, 
shows  that  in  the  taking  he  had  or  had  not  a  design  to  deprive  the  owner  altogether  of 
hii  property."  Bat  this  position  seems  open  to  considerable  doubt,  as  it  entirely  omits 
aaj  reference  to  the  question  upon  which  cases  of  this  kind  seem  in  some  instances 
to  hife  been  decided,  namely,  whether  at  the  time  the  chattel  was  found,  the  prisoner 
knew  or  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  case  of  Merry  v.  Green, 
■A*»  U  a  strong  authority  to  show  that  the  conduct  of  the  party  at  the  time  of  the  find- 
ing* however  strongly  indicative  of  a  fraudulent  and  felonious  intent,  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  conversion  of  the  property  to  his  own  use  a  felony.     C.  S.  G. 

(y)  Cartwright  v.  Green,  8  Yes.  405  ;  2  Leach  952. 
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that  anything  more  than  the  bureau  itself  was  sold,  the  abstraction  of  the  money 
was  a  felonious  taking,  and  he  was  guilty  of  larceny  in  appropriating  it  to  his  own 
use;  but  that  if  he  had' reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  bought  the  bureau 
with  its  contents,  if  any,  he  had  a  colorable  right  to  the  property,  and  it  was  not 
larceuy.     To  trespass  for  false  imprisonment,  the  defendants  pleaded  that  the  plain- 
tiffs stole  a  purse  containing  money,  the  propeVty  of  one  Tunoicliffe,  and  that  they 
gave  him  in  charge  to  a  peace  officer  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  to  be  examined 
concerning  the  premises.^)     At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  at  a  sale  by  public  auc- 
tion, in  October,  the  plaintiff  purchased  at  the  sum  of  £1  6*.  an  old  secretary  or 
bureau,  the  property  of  Tunnicliife :  the  plaintiff  kept  the  bureau  in  his  house,  and 
on  the  18th  of  November  following,  Garland,  a  carpenter's  apprentice,  while  doing 
some  repairs  at  the  bureau,  remarked   to  the  plaintiff  that  he  thought  there  were 
some  secret  drawers  in  it,  and  touching  a  spring  he  pulled  out  a  drawer,  which  con- 
tained some  writings ;  the  plaintiff  then  discovered  another  drawer,  in  which  was  a 
purse  containing  several  sovereigns  and  other  coins,  and  under  the  purse  a  quantity 
of  bank  notes.     Of  this  property  the  plaintiff  took  possession,  and  telling  Garland 
that  the  notes  were  bad,  he  opened  the  purse,  and  gave  him  one  of  the  sovereigns, 
at  the  same  time  charging  him  to  keep  the  matter  secret.     Garland  being  interro- 
gated by  his  parents  how  he  came  iu  possession  of  the  sovereign,  the  transaction 
transpired  ;  and  it  being  subsequently  discovered  that  the  plaintiff  had  appropriated 
the  money  to  his  own  use,  falsely  alleging  that  he  had.  never  had  possession  of  a 
great  portion  of  it,  the  defendants  went  with  a  police  officer  to  the  plaintiff's  house, 
took  him  into  custody,  and  conveyed  him  before  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
when  he  was  discharged,  the  magistrate  doubting  whether  a  charge  of  felony  could 
be  supported.     A  witness  stated  that  after  the  bureau  was  sold,  some  one  of  the 
bystanders  observed  that  the  plaiutiff  might  have  bought  something  more  than  the 
bureau,  as  one  of  the  drawers  would  not  open,  upon  which  the  auctioneer  said,  "9° 
*..„o-i  much  the  better  for  the  buyer ;  I  have  sold  it  with  its  contents."   The  *auo- 
■■   tioneer,  however,  stated  that  there  was  one  drawer  which  would  not  opeO) 
and  that  what  he  said  was,  "  that  is  of  no  consequence ;   I  have  sold  the  secretary? 
but  not  its  contents."     It  did  not  appear  that  any  person  knew  that  the  bureau  con* 
tained  anything  whatever.     Tindal,  C.  J.,  told  the  jury  that,  as   the  property  ha<* 
been  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  as  the  purchaser,  he  thought  there  had  been  no  fel<>" 
nious  taking,  and  left  to  them  the  question  of  damages  only,  reserving  leave  for  the 
defendant  to  move  to  enter  a  nonsuit ;  aud  after  argument,  and  time  taken  to  con- 
sider, the  following  luminous  judgment  was  delivered  by  Parke,  B. :  *'  We  ha^e 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  defendants'  case  was  true,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  larceny  by  the  plaintiff;  but  we  cannot  direct  a  nonsuit,  because  a  hct 
was  deposed  to  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  tbe 
jury,  and  which,  if  believed  by  them,  would  have  given  a  colorable  right  to  him  to 
the  contents  of  the  secretary,  as  well  as  to  the  secretary  itself;  viz.,  the  declaration 
of  the  auctioneer,  that  he  sold  all  that  the  piece  of  furniture  contained,  with  (bf 
article  itself;  and  then  the  abstraction  of  the  contents  could  not  have  been  felon*" 
ous.     There  must,  therefore,  be  a  new  trial.     But  if  we  assume,  as  the  defendants 
case  was,  that  the  plaintiff  had  express  notice  that  he  was  not  to  have  any  title  **> 
the  contents  of  the  secretary,  if  there  happened  to  be  anything  in  it;  and,  indeed 
without  such  express  notice,  if  he  had  no  ground  to  believe  that  he  had  bought  0t*e 
contents,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  there  was  evidence  to  make  out  a  case  of  lax*"' 
ceny.     It  was  contended,  that  there  was  a  delivery  of  the  secretary,  and  the  moo^3 
in  it,  to  the  plaintiff  as  his  own  property,  which  gave  him  a  lawful  possession,  at** 
that  his  subsequent  misappropriation  did  not  constitute  a  felony.     But  it  seems  <^ 
us  that,  though  there  was  a  delivery  of  the  secretary,  and  a  lawful  property  in    ** 
thereby  vested  in  the  plaintiff,  there  was  no  delivery  so  as  to  give  a  lawful  ~~ 


sion  of  the  purse  and  money.  The  vendor  had  no  intention  to  deliver  it,  nor  tl** 
vendee  to  receive  it;  both  were  ignorant  of  its  existence:  and  when  the  plaints* 
discovered  that  there  was  a  secret  drawer  containing  the  purse  and  money,  it  was  * 
simple  case  of  finding,  and  the  law  applicable  to  all  cases  of  finding  applies  to  thi£* 

(z)  The  replication  was  de  ityurid. 
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he  old  rule  that, '  if  one  lose  his  goods  and  another  find  them,  though  he  convert 
lem  animo  furandi  to  his  own  use,  it  is  no  larceny, Ya)  has  undergone  in  more 
»eent  times  some  limitations ;  one  is,  that  if  the  finder  knows  who  the  owner  of  the 
*t  chattel  is,  or  if,  from  any  mark  upon  it,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  i« 
rand,  the  owner  could  he  reasonably  ascertained,  then  the  fraudulent  con  version, 
nrrno  furandi,  constitutes  a  larceny.(o)  Under  this  head  fall  the  cases  where  the 
nder  of  a  pocket-book  with  bank-notes  in  it,  with  a  name  on  them,  converts  them 
nimo  furandi ;  or  a  hackney  coachman,  who  abstracts  the  contents  of  a  parcel 
rhich  has  been  left  in  his  coach  by  a  passenger,  whom  he  could  easily  ascertain ;  or 
tailor  who  finds  and  applies  to  his  own  use  a  pocket-book,  in  a  coat  sent  to  him  to 
epair  by  a  customer  whom  he  must  know :  all  these  have  been  held  to  be  cases  of 
ireeny,  and  the  present  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  distinguish-  ptiTj. 
ble  *from  them.  It  is  said  that  the  offence  cannot  be  larceny  unless  the  ^ 
aking  would  be  a  trespass,  and  that  is  true ;  but,  if  the  finder  from  the  circum- 
tances  of  the  case  must  have  known  who  was  the  owner,  and,  instead  of  keeping 
he  chattel  for  him,  means  from  the  first  to  appropropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  he  does 
not  acquire  it  by  a  rightful  title,  and  the  true  owner  might  maintain  trespass ;  aud 
it  seems  also  from  Wynne  $  case,(c)  that  if,  under  the  like  circumstances,  he  acquire 
possession,  and  mean  to  act  honestly,  but  afterwards  alter  his  mind,  and  open  the 
parcel  with  intent  to  embezzle  its  conteuts,  such  unlawful  act  would  render  him 
guilty  of  larceny.  We,  therefore,  think  that  the  rule  must  be  absolute  for  a  new 
trial,  in  order  that  a  question  may  be  submitted  to  the  jury  whether  the  plaintiff 
hid  reason  to  believe  that  he  bought  the  contents  of  the  bureau,  if  any,  and  con- 
sequently had  a  color  of  right  to  the  property.  "(<J) 

It  should  seem  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  jury,  before  they  convict,  ought  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  intended  at  the  time  when  he  found  the  article  to  con- 
Tert  it  to  his  own  use;  for  if  at  the  time  he  found  the  article  he  took  it  with  the 
intention  of  discovering  the  owner  and  restoring  it  to  him,  and  it  afterwards  came 
into  his  mind  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  and  he  did  so,  it  should  seem  that  it 
would  not  be  larceny.  A  coat  was  left  lying  on  a  stone  seat  by  a  road  side,  and  was 
Boon  afterwards  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession  ;  Bayley,  B.,  told  the  jury,  that 
in  order  to  the  prisoner's  being  found  guilty  of  larceny,  they  must  be  of  opinion 
that  at  the  time  the  prisoner  took  the  coat  he  did  so  animo  furandi;  that  he  might 
hare  taken  it  very  honestly,  intending,  if  it  was  inquired  after,  to  restore  it  to  the 
owner,  or  he  might  have  taken  it  intending  to  make  it  his  own.(e) 

Where  a  wife  was  indicted  for  stealing,  and  her  husband  for  receiving  a  £5  note, 
tad  it  appeared  that  the  daughter  of  the  prisoners  and  another  little  girl,  while 
walking  in  a  street,  saw  the  £5  note  on  the  ground,  and  the  prisoner's  daughter 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  her  companion ;  and  the  prisoner's  daughter  on  return- 
ing home  told  her  mother  of  the  circumstance,  who  thereupon  went  to  the  house 
where  the  other  girl  lived,  and  said  to  her,  u  Where  is  that  note  which  our  Mary 

Ccked  up  V  and  upon  its  being  given  to  her,  she  went  away  with  it,  aud  gave  it  to 
»  husband,  who  converted  it  at  once  into  money ;  and  when  inquiry  was  made  for 
the  note,  both  the  prisoners  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  Coleridge, 
f,  told  the  jury,  "  A  man  who  loses  anything  does  not  thereby  lose  his  property  in 
rt,  and  the  finder  is  bound  to  restore  it  to  the  owner  if  possible ;  and  if  he  keep  it 
when  he  thinks  it  is  only  lost  by  the  owner,  it  is  larceny  in  him.  If  the  property 
he  found  when  it  is  abandoned  by  the  owner,  it  is  his  own  who  finds  it.  If  r*-i*e 
the  property  be  lost,  but  *not  abandoned,  and  if  the  finder  find  it  with  intent  *■ 
to  restore  it,  but  afterwards  appropriate  it,  he  does  not  commit  larceny  in  the  first 
t^tonce.     Ignorance  of  the  law  cannot  excuse  any  person ;  but  at  the  same  time, 

{*)  3  Inst.  108.  (b)  Ante,  p.  169. 

(t)Ante,  p.  167.  This  position  is  at  variance  with  the  following  case,  and  with  2  East 
°  C.  p.  665,  and  does  not  seem  fairly  deducible  from  Wynne's  case,  as  there  the  prisoner 
But  bare  known  the  box  was  put  in  the  coach  ;  and  as  he  assisted  in  taking  out  the  lug- 
pG*,Au  leaving  the  box  behind  was  evidence  of  an  intention  at  that  time  to  convert  it  to 
•»•  own  nse.  There  was  no  evidence  of  his  intending  to  restore  it,  but  a  statement  after  be 
wai  in  custody  that  he  bad  been  the  same  day  to  the  prosecutor's  for  that  purpose,  of  the 
tftth  of  which  nothing  is  stated  in  the  report.     C.  S.  G. 

M  Merry  v.  Green,  7  M.  k  W.  623.  (e)  Milburnc's  case,  1  Lew.  251. 
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it  was  found ;  but  having  lain  under  water  so  long,  and  drifted  so  far,  the  fair  pre- 
sumption might  be  that  it  was  destroyed.  It  was  held  that  the  question  must  be 
left  to  the  jury  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the  prisoners  had  sufficient  means 
of  discovering  the  owner,  or  had  wilfully  abstained  from  making  any  endeavors 
towards  such  discovery.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  offence  would  be  larceny;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  believed  at  the  time  they  obtained  the  property  that  in- 
quiry would  be  useless,  or  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient  means 
of  inquiry  was  open  to  them,  they  ought  to  acquit  the  prisoners.(m) 
♦1781  *^n  an  inQictnient  for  larceny,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  lost  bank- 
-■  notes  amounting  to  £50,  when  he  was  performing  at  a  theatre  before  500  or 
600  people ;  he  had  crossed  the  audieuce  part  of  the  building,  and  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  the  notes  might  have  fallen  from  his  pocket.  *  The  prisoner  was  prompter 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  notes  were  clearly  traced  to  him  at  a  subsequent  period; 
but  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  that  the  prosecutor  was  possessed  of  such  a  sum. 
The  jury  were  told  that  if  the  prisoner  did  pick  up  the  notes,  and  made  no  endea- 
vors by  advertisement  or  otherwise  to  discover  the  owner,  the  converting  the  notes 
to  his  own  use  was  a  larceny,  although  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  finding ;  unless,  indeed,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  property  was 
abandoned  by  the  owner,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  impossible.(n) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  bag  and  papers,  it  appeared  that  an  attorney's  clerk 
had  left  the  bag  on  a  bench  in  the  outer  room  of  the  Master's  office  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  while  he  went  into  the  inner  room  to  transact  some  business.     There  he  saw 
the  prisoner,  who  was  asking  charity,  and  who  in  a  few  minutes  left  the  room.    On 
returning  to  the  place  where  the  bag  had  been  left-,  the  prosecutor  missed  it    As 
he  was  returning  to  his  employer's  chambers,  he  met  the  prisoner  in  the  street  with 
the  bag  ;  on  being  given  into  custody,  the  prisoner  said  that  he  took  the  bag; 
believing  that  it  had  been  accidentally  left  in  the  office  by  the  owner,  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  restore  it  to  him.     On  a  former  occasion  some  papers,  which  had 
beeu  missed  by  the  prosecutor,  had  been  brought  to  his  office  by  the  prisoner,  who 
received  a  shilling  for  his  trouble.     The  Recorder,  after  consulting  Erie,  J.,  told 
the  jury,  u  You  must  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  took  this  property  against  tbe 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gain.     I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  sustaining  of  this  charge  that  he  had  an  intention  of  converting  this 
bag  permanently  to  his  own  use.     I  will  ask  you,  first,  whether  you  think  he  took- 
it  with  the  intent  to  exact  a  reward  from  the  owner  for  its  restoration,  and  with  a  de- 
termination not  to  restore  it  unless  such  reward  were  given  to  him  ?     If  such  is  yon* 
view  of  the  circumstances,  I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  prisoner  ha* 
committed  larceny.     Or,  secondly,  do  you  think  that,  having  reasonable  grounds  fo* 
believing  that  the  bag  belonged  to  some  person  in  the  inner  office,  who  had  de- 
posited it  there  for  a  short  time  until  he  should  return  for  it,  the  prisoner  took  i*» 
with  an  intention  of  returning  it  absolutely,  and  at  all  events  taking  the  chance  o* 
any  reward  being  given  him  for  the  pretended  service?     Even  in  this  case  I  am  o* 
opinion  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  larceny ;  but  I  would  reserve  that  question/'C^O 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  watch,  the  evidence  seemed  to  prove  that  tt*£ 
prisoner  had  found  the  watch,  and  subsequently  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use.  I* 
was  therefore  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  if  at  the  time  the  pi"*" 
*17<n  soner  f°und  the  *the  watch,  he  took  possession  of  it  with  a  view  of  stealing 
J  it,  or  if  he  found  the  watch,  and  intended  to  detain  it  until  a  reward  w~»* 
paid  for  the  same,  he  was  guilty  of  larceny.  The  jury  delivered  the  following 
written  verdict,  the  words  in  italics  having  been  subsequently  added  by  the  yMtJ 
after  explanation  by  the  Court : — "  Not  guilty  of  stealing  the  watch,  but  guilty  <*J 
keeping  possession  of  it  in  hope  of  reward,  from  the  time  he  firtt  had  the  watch  / 
and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that,  taking  the  finding  in  conjunction  wit" 

(m)  Reg.  v.  Scully,  1  Cox  C.  C.  189,  a.d.  1845,  Bullock,  Com.,  after  consulting  Parke,**' 
(n)  Reg.  v.  Coffin,  2  Cox  C.  C.  44,  a.d.  184G.     The  Common  Sergeant,  who  ajlerwird* 
mentioned  the  case  to  Piatt,  B.,  who  held  that  his  ruling  was  correct. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Spurgeon,  2  Cox  C.  C.  102,  December  1846.  The  jury  found  that  the  pri- 
soner took  in  order  to  exact  a  reward,  and  would  not  have  returned  the  bag  without  * 
reward.     In  this  case  there  clearly  was  no  loss  at  all. 
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the  facts,  the  prisoner  could  Dot  be  deemed  to  have  committed  the  offence  of  larceny. 
The  jury  had  found  the  prisoner  u  not  guilty  of  stealing/'  and  there  was  no  finding 
that  the  prisoner  feloniously  took  the  watch  :  they  had,  therefore,  acquitted  bim.(p) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  bank  note.     He  found  the  note,  which 
had  been  accidentally  dropped  in  the  high  road.     There  was  no  name  or  mark  on  it 
indicating  who  was  the  owner,  nor  were  there  any  circumstances  attending  the  find- 
ing which  would  enable  him  to  discover  to  whom  the  note  belonged  when  he  picked 
it  up,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  owner  knew  where  to  find  it  again. 
The  prisoner  meant  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use  when  he  picked  it  up.     The 
day  after,  and  before  he  had  disposed  of  it,  he  was  informed  that  the  prosecutor  was 
the  owner,  and  had  dropped  it  accidentally ;  he  then  changed  it,  and  appropriated 
the  money  to  his  own  use.     The  jury  found  that  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  did 
believe,  it  to  be  the  prosecutor's  property  before  he  thus  changed  the  note ;  Parke, 
B.,  directed  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  on  conferring  with  Maule,  J.,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  original  taking  was  not  felonious,  and  that  in  the  subsequent  disposal  of  it 
there  was  no  taking,  and  he  therefore  reserved  the  question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  judges.     The  rase  was  not  argued,  but  the  judges  gave  it  much  consideration 
on  account  of  its  importance,  and  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  cases  in  some 
degree  similar,  and  the  somewhat  obscure  state  of  the  authorities  upon  it ;  and 
Parke.  B.,  afterwards  delivered  the  following  judgment : — "  In  order  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  larceny,  there  must  be  a  taking  of  the  chattel  of  another  animo  furandi, 
and  against  the  will  of  the  owner.     This  is  not  the  full  definition  of  larceny,  but  so 
much  only  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  be  referred  to  for  the  present  purpose.     By  the 
term  animo  furandi  is  to  be  understood  the  intention  to  take  not  a  particular(r) 
temporary,  but  an  entire  dominion  over  the  chattel,  without  a  color  of  right.     As 
the  rule  of  law,  founded  on  justice  and  reason,  is  that,  actus  nonfacit  reum  nisi 
msns  sit  rea,  the  guilt  of  the  accused  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  as  they 
appear  to  him,  and  the  crime  of  larceny  cannot  be  committed  unless  the  goods  taken 
appear  to  have  an  owner,  and  the  party  taking  must  know  or  believe  that  the  taking 
is  against  the  will  of  that  owner."(s)     And  after  elaborately  reviewing  the  old 
authorities,  the  learned  Baron  continued  :  *uThe  result  of  these  authorities  |-*iqo 
is.  that  the  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  seems  to  be,  that  if  a  man  finds  goods  *■ 
that  have  been  actually  lost,  or  are  reasonably  supposed  by  him  to  have  been  lost, 
and  appropriates  them,  with  intent  to  take  the  entire  dominion  over  them,  really  be- 
lieving when  he  takes  them  that  the  owner  cannot  be  found,  it  is  not  larceny.     But 
^ he  take  them  with  the  like  intent,  though  lost,  or  reasonably  supposed  to  be  lost, 
W  reasonably  believing  that  the  owner  can  be  found,  it  is  larceny.     In  applying 
this  rule,  as  indeed  in  the  application  of  all  fixed  rules,  questions  of  some  nicety 
Kay  arise;  but  it  will  generally  be  ascertained  whether  the  accused  hid  reasonable 
belief  that  the  owner  could  be  found,  by  evidence  of  his  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  ownership  of  the  particular  chattel,  the  place  where  it  is  found,  or  the  nature  of 
the  marks  upon  it.     In  some  cases  it  would  be  apparent ;  in  others,  appear  after  ex- 
amination. It  would  probabjy  be  presumed  that  the  taker  would  examine  the  chattel, 
as  an  honest  man  ought  to  do,  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  and  if  he  did  not  restore  it 
to  the  owner,  the  jury  might  conclude  that  he  took  it,  when  he  took  complete  pos- 
*»ion  of  it,  animo  furandi.     The  mere  taking  it  up  to  look  at  it  would  not  be  a 
taking  possession  of  the  chattel.     To  apply  these  rules  to  the  preseut  case  :  the  first 
taking  did  not  amount  to  larceny,  because  the  note  was  really  lest,  and  there  was  no 
°>ark  on  it  or  other  circumstance  to  indicate  then  who  was  the  owner,  or  that  he 
toight  be  found,  and  therefore  the  original  taking  was  not  felonious ;  and  if  the  pri- 
mer had  changed  the  note,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  it,  before  notice  of  the  title  of 
wfireal  owner,  he  clearly  would  not  have  been  punishable;  but  after  he  was  iu  pos- 
8e8gion  of  the  note,  the  owner  became  known  to  him,  and  he  then  appropriated  it 

(/>)  Reg.  p.  York,  1  Den.  G.  C.  R.  335 ;  2  C.  A  K.  841  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.),  a.d.  1848. 
(?)  Taken  from  Den.  C.  C.  (r)  Quaere  "  partial  and." 

(')  Suppose  a  man  finds  a  watch  on  a  common,  and  determines  before  be  takes  it  up  to 
appropriate  it,  whetber  tbe  owner's  name  be  on  it  or  not,  is  there  not  just  as  much  an 
****  furandi  where  there  turns  out  to  be  no  name  on  the  watch  as  where  there  is  a 
****?   There  clearly  is  the  mens  rea  in  both  cases. 
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animo  fvrandi,  and  the  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  that  was  a  felony.  Upon 
this  question  we  have  felt  considerable  doubt.  If  he  had  taken  the  chattel  inno- 
cently, and  afterwards  appropriated  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ownership,  it 
would  not  have  been  larceny ;  nor  would  it,  we  think,  if  he  had  done  so,  knowing 
who  was  the  owner :  for  he  had  the  lawful  possession  in  both  cases,  and  the  con- 
version would  not  have  been  a  trespass  in  either.  But  here  the  original  taking 
was  not  innocent  in  one  sense,  and  the  question  is,  docs  that  make  a  difference? 
We  think  not ;  it  was  dispunishable,  as  we  have  already  decided  :  and  though  the 
possession  was  accompanied  by  a  dishonest  intent,  it  was  still  a  lawful  possession, 
and  good  against  all  but  the  real  owner,  and  the  subsequent  conversion  was  not 
therefore  a  trespass  in  this  case  more  than  the  others,  and  consequently  no 
larceny.  "(*) 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Thurborn,  1  Den.  C.  0.  387  ;  reported  erroneously  as  Reg.  v.  Wood  elsewhere. 
The  judgment  in  this  case  met  with  very  general  disapprobation  among  criminal  lawyers, 
and  has  been  often  questioned  since.  In  Reg.  v.  Christopher,  Bell  C.  C.  27,  infra,  Williams, 
J.,  said,  "  Though  agreeing  as  I  do  with  the  decision  in  that  case,  I  must  confess  I  hare 
never  been  able  to  agree  with  some  of  the  principles  there  laid  down;'1  and  in  Reg. t. 
Moore,  L.  &  C.  C.  C.  1,  supra,  Williams,  J.,  said,  t(  I  concurred  in  that  judgment,  bat  not 
in  some  of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  was  grounded,  which,  I  confess,  surprised  me."  It 
therefore  may  be  well  to  consider  the  question  again  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  point  of  law  all  personal  property,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  considered  as  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner.  The  next  point  is,  what  in  point  of  law  is  the  position  in  which 
a  person  stands,  who  removes  a  chattel  which  is  apparently  lost?  and  here  there  is 
abundant  authority,  though  it  has  never  been  adverted  to  in  any  case  of  this  class.  The 
law  is  plainly  this:  that  if  a  person  removes  a  chattel  supposed  to  be  lost,  he  may  justify 
that  removal,  if  he  remove  it  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the  owner;  in  other  words,  such  a 
removal  for  such  purpose  is  lawful ;  but  if  he  do  not  remove  it  for  such  purpose,  be  is 
guilty  of  a  trespass  ;  in  other  words,  such  removal  is  unlawful.  To  an  action  of  trespass 
for  chattels  taken  and  carried  away,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  part  of  the  chattels  were 
cast  (gettes)  into  the  sea  by  tempests,  and  that  the  defendant  took  and  kept  them  till  be 
reached  the  land,  and  gave  them  to  a  man,  who  was  the  general  attorney  of  the  plaintiff, 
to  keep  and  deliver  them  to  him  for  his  benefit;  and  this  plea  was  held  good:  46  Ed. 3, 
pi.  1,  p.  15;  and  Rolle  thus  states  the  decision:  "If  goods  are  cast  into  thjs  sea  bra 
tempest,  and  a  stranger  take  them  and  deliver  them  to  the  servant  of  the  owner  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner,  no  trespass  lies  against  him  :"  2  Rolle  Ab.,  p.  555,  Trespass  Y.,  pi.  6; 
20  Vin.  Ab.,  Trespass  Y.,  pi.  6,  p.  468.  Again,  in  each  of  the  same  pages,  pi.  7,  we  hare, 
"  If  a  constable  take  my  goods  lawfully  into  his  possession  for  the  use  of  the  owner,  upon 
waiver  of  them  by  a  felon,  though  he  afterwards  refuse  to  deliver  them  to  me  upon  de- 
mand, yet  no  trespass  lies  against  him,  but  detinue:'1  Welgrave  v.  Skegnes.  And  the 
same  case  is  elsewhere  thus  stated:  "Tf  a  constable  take  my  goods  in  his  vill,  being 
waived  by  a  felon  who  robbed  me  of  them,  and  keeps  them  to  the  use  of  the  owner,  so  thatkk 
first  act  was  lawful,  though  he  refuses  to  deliver  them  to  me  on  demand,  he  is  not  a  tret- 
passer  ab  initio:"  2  Rolle  Ab.,  p.  561  ;  Trespass  ab  initio  (G.),  pi.  6;  20  Vin.  A.,  Tresp** 
(G.  a),  pi.  6,  p.  499.  These  authorities  abundantly  prove  that  if  a  man  take  my  goods 
which  are  supposed  to  be  lost,  such  taking  is  lawful,  if  he  take  them  with  intent  to  restore 
them  to  me,  but  that  it  is  unlawful  if  he  take  them  for  any  other  purpose.  Again,  if  the 
lord  of  a  manor,  who  is  entitled  to  estrays  in  it,  takes  an  estray  in  it,  and  works  it  (as  by 
riding  and  drawing  with  a  horse)  within  the  year  and  a  day,  he  is  a  trespasser;  fof'  ,  :| 
though  the  taking  of  the  horse  as  an  estray  is  justifiable,  yet,  as  he  has  it  by  authority  Jj  j 
law,  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  use  it  in  any  manner  unless  in  case  of  necessity  and  for  *"  "j 
benefit  of  the  owner:  as  to  milk  milch  kine,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  spoiled :  Bagsb***  * 
v.  Goward,  Cro.  Jac.  147 ;  Yelv.  96.  A  stronger  authority  could  not  be  adduced  to  pro^  j 
that  a  stranger  who  comes  into  the  possession  of  a  lost  chattel  cannot  lawfully  deal  with  \ 
it  in  any  way  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner.  Now,  as  in  this  case  *'  the  pri90B«p  j 
meant  to  appropriate  the  note  to  his  own  use  when  he  picked  it  up,"  it  is  perfectly  cl«**i  \ 
on  these  authorities,  that  he  was  a  trespasser,  and  his  possession  unlawful.  The  wbol*  ■ 
foundation,  therefore,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  judgment  is  erroneous. 

Again,  it  is  said  in  the  same  part  of  the  judgment  that  the  prisoner's  possession,  wal  , 
"  good  against  all  but  the  real  owner."  May  not  the  same  be  said  in  every  case  where  *  ' 
larceny  is  committed?  None  except  the  owner  can  maintain  an  action  against  the  thin* 
and  even  he  cannot  do  so  until  he  has  used  all  means  to  bring  the  thief  to  justice.  Lord 
Hale,  1  Hale  507,  says :  "  If  A.  steals  the  horse  of  B.,  and  after  C.  steals  the  same  horse 
from  A.,  in  this  case  C.  is  a  felon  both  as  to  A.  and  B."  Lord  Hale,  therefore,  must  ha*» 
been  of  opinion  that  a  thief  had  a  sufficient  possession  to  maintain  trespass  against  any 
person  who  wrongfully  took  from  him  the  property  he  had  stolen. 

As  to  the  old  authorities,  the  earliest  is  in  the  Year  Book,  22  Ass.,  pi.  99,  p.  107.    At 
the  end  of  a  case  relating  to  Mayhem  is,  "  Nota  que  punishments  de  treasure  trove,  pris  tt  ewh  \ 
porU%  de  wreck  et  waife,  est  per  emprisonment  et  per  fine,  et  nemy  de  vie  et  de  membre"  £c. :  M.  ' 
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'Upon   an   indictment  for    stealing  a  £50    pound    note,   it  appeared  pMgi 
t  Collis,   the  prosecutor,  on   Saturday,  accidentally  dropped  the  note,  *■ 

Ed.  3;  Corone  265.  Fitz.  Abr.  pi.  187,  p.  215,  after  stating  the  point  as  to  Mayhem, 
eats  the  very  words  of  the  Year  Book,  and  pi.  265,  p.  217,  repeats  the  passage  nearly 
batim.  Bro.  Abr.  Corone,  pi.  96,  p.  178,  does  the  same.  In  all  these  passages  the 
ure  of  the  offence  is  not  stated.  But  Stanf.  P.  C,  lib.  1,  c.  16,  p.  25,  says,  "  Item  treasure 
w ,  prize  et  emporte,  wreeke  del  meert,  ou  voaife  et  strait  prise  et  emporte  ni  felony  ;  ut  patet, 
Fitz.  pi.  187,  265,  quia  dominus  rerum  non  apparet,  ideo  cujus  sunt  incertum  est."  "Yet," 
adds,  "  it  appears  from  Fitz.  Enditement,  pi.  15,  p.  280  (which  is  taken  from  7  Ed.  4, 
1,  p.  14),  that  it  is  sufficient  to  indict  a  man  for  stealing  bona  capellse,  j*c,  in  custodia, 
.,  and  so  also  bona  domus  et  ecclesiss  tempore  vacationist  [From  which  it  may,  perhaps, 
doubted  whether  Stanford  did  not  rest  the  point  on  the  impossibility  of  stating  the 
me  of  the  owner;  and  see  Stanf.  c.  30,  p.  95,  which  favors  this  view.]  Lord  Coke,  3 
st.  108,  says  that  u  if  one  lose  his  goods,  and  another  find  them,  though  he  convert 
em,  animo  furandi,  to  his  own  use,' yet  it  is  no  larceny  ;  for  the  first  taking  is  lawful.  So 
one  find  treasure  trove  or  waife  or  stray,  and  convert  them,  ut  supra,  it  is  no  larceny, 
>th  in  respect  of  the  finding,  and  also  for  that  Dominus  rerum  non  apparet"  For  which  he 
iIt  refers  to  the  Year  Book,  22  Ass.  pi.  99.  Now  this  passage  seems  easily  placed  on  its 
ae  ground.  Lord  Coke  was  far  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Year  Books  not  to  know 
ut  the  only  lawful  taking  of  a  lost  chattel  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and,  there- 
re,  when  be  says  "the  first  taking  was  lawful,"  it  is  necessarily  to  be  implied  that  he 
etnt  a  taking  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner.  Again,  he  uses  the  terms  "taking"  and 
convert"  in  this  passage,  and  if  they  are  understood,  as  they  reasonably  ought  to  be,  to 
eta  different  acts,  viz.,  the  original  taking  when  the  goods  were  found,  and  the  subse- 
lent  conversion,  then  the  passage  is  perfectly  good  law;  and  consequently  the  real 
easing  of  Lord  Coke  is  correctly  stated  in  the  judgment  to  be,  u  If  one  finds,  and  inno- 
otlj  takes  possession,  meaning  to  keep  for  the  real  owner,  and  afterwards  changes  his 
ind,  and  converts  to  his  own  use,  he  is  not  a  felon."  It  is  said  that  Lord  Coke  assigns 
one  reason,  that  "the  person  taking  has  a  right  in  respect  of  the  finding;"  his  words 
e,  l,it  is  no  larceny,"  "  in  respect  of  the  finding,"  that  is,  because  the  chattel  is  found, 
fain,  it  is  said  that  Lord  Coke  treats  wreck  also  as  nullius  in  bonis,  and  estrays,  animalia 
9<mtia,  he  terms  vacantia,  because  none  claims  the  property."  Now  Lord  Coke,  says 
acton  calls  estrays  animalia  vagantia,  but  others  "  call  them  animalia  vacantia,  quia  domino 
cari  dfbent ;"  which,  it  is  conceived,  does  not  mean  u  because  none  claims  the  property," 
it  because  they  ought  to  wait,  be  vacant,  or  unappropriated  (for  a  year  and  a  day)  for 
e  owner  (to  claim  them).  Lord  Hale,  1  Hale  506,  says,  "  If  A.  finds  the  purse  of  B. 
the  highway,  and  takes  it,  and  carries  it  away,  and  hath  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
ove  it  to  be  done  animo  furandi,  as  denying  it  or  secreting  it,  yet  it  is  not  felony ;  the 
;e  in  cases  of  taking  of  a  wreck  or  treasure  trove,  22  Ass.  99,  or  a  waif  or  stray.  But," 
adds,  (and  this  is  omitted  in  the  judgment),  "  this  taking  of  treasure  trove,  waif,  or 
it,  must  be  where  the  party  who  takes  them  really  believes  them  to  be  such,  and 
lors  not  a  felonious  taking  under  such  a  pretence."  Now  every  one  who  relies  on  Lord 
tie  should  remember — 1st,  That  he  corrected  his  MSS.  only  to  Chapt.  27,  see  Preface  xi., 
d  this  passage  is  in  Chapt.  42.  2dly,  That  Lord  Hale,  "  not  having  always  had  leisure 
consult  the  books  themselves,  had  frequently  copied  from  the  misprinted  quotations  in 
e  margin  of  Lord  Coke's  third  volume  of  his  institutes:"  Ibid.  xii. ;  which  also  clearly 
tows  that  he  had  relied  on  Lord  Coke's  statements  themselves.  Now  if  any  one  will 
>mpare  this  passage  of  Lord  Hale  with  the  passage  above  cited  from  3  Inst.  108,  he  will 
t  at  once  that  it  is  merely  a  different  version  of  the  Utter  passage,  and,  no  doubt,  Lord 
Ale  intended  by  it  to  represent  the  very  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke ;  and,  con- 
dering  that  this  passage  had  never  been  corrected  by  Lord  Hale,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
tsstrue  it  with  reference  to  Lord  Coke's  statement  and  the  Year  Book ;  and  it  may  be 
dded  that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  though  in  terms  only  applied  to  treasure  trove, 
r*if,  and  stray,  must  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  lost  chattels  in  general,  as  well  be- 
**ie  waif  and  stray  are  lost  chattels,  as  because  he  had  just  placed  them  in  the  like  case 
*uh  the  lost  purse.  The  omission,  too,  of  wreck  in  the  latter  clause  helps  this  inference. 
^  the  latter  clause  overrides  the  former,  the  whole  may  be  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
^Lord  Coke  as  above  explained.  Nor  must  it  be  omitted  that  the  word  'Most"  has 
jWiftlr  been  used  in  two  different  senses :  one  as  denoting  a  thing  absolutely  lost,  another 
1  tiring  apparently  lost,  but  afterwards  recovered  ;  in  all  the  late  cases  it  can  only  have 
fetQ  used  in  the  latter  sense ;  but  it  seems  clearly  to  have  been  used  in  the  old  books  in 
fe former;  and  where  we  have  dominus  rerum  non  apparet,  the  question  is,  Did  the  writer 
*tD  that  the  owner  was  not  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  taking,  or  that  he  never  appeared 
Will?  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  Bracton  spoke  both  with  reference  to  an  absolutely  lost 
liag  and  an  owner  that  never  appeared ;  for  immediately  following  the  passage  cited  in 
■(judgment,  lib.  3,  c.  3,  p.  120,  we  have,  "Et  sunt  alia  quaedam  quae  nullius  in  bonis 
Me  dicuntur,  sicut  wreckum  maris,  gross  us  piscis,  sicut  sturgio,  et  ballena  et  alias  res 
sadomioum  non  habent,  sicut  animalia  vagantia  quae  nullus  sequitur,  petit  vel  advocat, 
que  sunt  ipsius  domini  regis  propter  suum  privilegium,  et  eorum  quibus  ipse  rex  con- 
sferit  talem  libertatem  aut  privilegium,  et  unde  videndum  quod  dici  debet  wreckum. 
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*182]  *which  had  written  on  the  back  u  Mr.  Collis,"  and  other  notes,  in  a  street  at  Bir- 
*ioo-i   iningham.     Collis  was  a  very  unusual  surname  *at  Birmingham,  and  almost, 
J   if  uot  quite,  confined  to  the  family  of  the  prosecutor,  the  well  known  master 
manufacturer,  (u)   On  Monday  the  prisoner,  who  had  kept  a  shop  in  Birmingham  some 
years,  inquired  of  a  policeman  if  there  was  not  a  reward  publicly  offered  for  some 
notes  that  had  been  lost,  and  whether  their  numbers  were  known,  stating  that  he 
was  as  likely  as  any  person  to  have  them  offered  to  him,  and  if  he  heard  anything 
of  them  he  would  let  the  police  know.     He  also  inquired  if  the  policeman  could  give 
him  a  description  of  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  have  found  them,  and  the 
policeman  gave  him  a  written  description  of  such  person,  who  was  described  as  a 
tall  man.     The  same  afternoon  the  prisoner  went  to  a  shop,  and  inquired  of  the 
shopkeeper  whether  he  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  £50  note,  stating  that  he  thought 
he  knew  the  parties  who  had  found  one,  and  then  asked  whether  the  finders  would 
be  justified  in  appropriating  it  to  their  owu  use,  and  was  told  that  they  would  not 
At  a  later  period  of  the  same  afternoon,  the  prisoner  changed  the  note ;  and  the 
same  evening  was  found  in  possession  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  as  to  which 
he  gave  several  false  accounts.     After  beiug  taken  into  custody  he  said  that,  when 
he  was  alone  in  his  house  on  Sunday,  a  tall  man,  whom  he  did  not  know,  came  in 
and  offered  him  a  £50  note,  for  which  he  gave  him  fifty  sovereigns.     The  police 
officers  had  previously  told  the  prisoner  that  they  were  in  possession  of  information 
that  one  Tay,  who  was  known  to  the  prisoner,  had  found  the  note,  but  Tay  was  not 
called,  nor  was  any  evidence  given  as  to  the  part,  if  any,  which  he  took  in  the  trans- 
action.    The  jury  were  directed  that  the  important  question  for  them  to  consider 
was,  at  what  time  the  prisoner  first  resolved  to  appropriate  the  note  to  his  own  use; 
if  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  either  knew  the  owner,  or  rea- 
sonably believed  that  the  owuer  could  be  found  at  the  time  when  he  first  resolved  to 
appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  that  is,  to  exercise  complete  dominion  over  it,  then  . 
he  was  guilty  of  larceny ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
appropriating  it  to  his  own  use  before  he  knew  the  owner,  or  had  a  reasonable  belief 
that  the  owner  could  be  found,  then  he  was  not  guilty  of  larceny.     The  jury  were 
also  told  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  other  person  having  possession  of  the 
note  after  it  was  lost  but  the  prisoner ;  but  that,  even  though  the  prisoner  might 
not  be  the  original  finder,  still,  if  he  were  the  first  person  who  acted  dishonestly  with 
regard  to  it,  and  if  he  began  to  act  dishonestly  by  forming  the  resolution  to  keep  it 
for  his  own  use,  after  he  knew  the  owner,  or  reasonably  believed  that  the  owner 
could  be  found,  he  was  guilty  of  larceny.     The  jury  convicted;  but,  upon  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  direction  to  the  jury  was 
wrong.     The  first  part  of  the  direction  was  consistent  with  this — that  the  prisoner 
might  have  received  the  note  honestly  and  have  kept  it  for  some  time  for  the  owner, 
and  afterwards  yielded  to  temptation  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use ;  it  was  like- 
wise consistent  with  this,  that  the  prisoner,  whcu  he  first  resolved  to  appropriate  the 

*1R41   note'  was  ty*u&  m  *k^  at  a  distance  from  the  note,(x")  and  a  mere  movement 
J  of  the  mind  cannot  amount  in  law  to  a  taking.(y)     £ut  in  order  to  consti- 
tute larceny  in  a  case  of  finding,  there  must  be  an  intention  of  appropriating  the 
article  at  the  moment  the  finder  knows  what  it  is.(z) 

Et  sciendum  quod  wreckum  dici  poterit,  quasi  derelictum,  ut  si  quid  (navis  levandas  can  si) 
a  nave  projectum  fuerit  ab  aliquo,  sine  aniino  retinendi  vel  repetendi,  id  propria  diet 
poterit  wreckum,  cum  res  projecta  babita  sit  pro  derelicta,  et  si  habita  sit  pro  derelict*, 
videri  poterit  per  prasumptiones,  ut  si  liber  projectus  fuerit,  utrum  inveniatur  clauses 
vel  apertus,  cum  commode  claudi  possit  et  bene,  et  sic  de  similibus."  And  he  adds  that 
it  may  more  properly  be  called  wreck,  "  si  navis  frangatur,  de  qua  nullus  virus  evaserit, 
et  maxime  si  dominus  rerum  submersus  fuerit."  And  where  wreck  is  found  so  far  from 
the  shore  that  it  cannot  be  known  to  what  country  it  would  be  driven,  he  says  it  belongs 
to  the  finder,  "eo  quod  in  nullius  bonis  esse  dicatur,"  and  the  King  has  no  more  right  to 
it  than  any  other  person.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Stanford  and  Coke  followed  Bracton, 
and  used  the  term  lost  in  the  same  sense  as  he  did. 

!u)  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  proof  that  the  prisoner  could  read. 
x)  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  (y)  Talfourd,  J. 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Preston,  2  Den.  C.  C.  353,  a.d.  1851.  No  judgment  was  pronounced  upon 
the  latter  part  of  the  direction  to  the  jury;  but  Alderson,  B.,  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment said :  "According  to  the  direction,  the  notes  might  have  passed  through  a  dosen  ia- 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  money  and  a  parse,  it  appeared  that  the  prose- 
cutor had  seven  five-pound  notes  and  other  money  in  a  purse  in  an  inside  pocket 
when  he  left  a  public-house      He  was  then  not  sober ;  this  was  about  eight  o'clock 
at  night.     About  eleven  the  same  night,  the  prisoner  was  seen  in  possession  of  two 
of  the  five-pound  notes,  and  changed  one  of  them,  and  tried  to  change  the  other. 
On  the  next  morning  he  tried  to  change  another  of  the  notes,  and  a  policeman 
asked  him  where  he  got  the  notes  from,  and  he  answered  that  he  had  found  them 
last  night  in  the  Croft,  which  is  an  open  area  much  frequented  in  Leeds,  and  where 
the  prosecutor  might  have  been  after  he  left  the  public- house.     The  jury  were  of 
opinion  that  the  purse  and  money  were  not  stolen  from  the  prosecutor,  but  lost  by 
him,  and  found  by  the  prisoner.   They  were  then  asked :  1.  Whether  the  prosecutor 
had  intentionally  abandoned  his  right  to  the  money  ?     2.  Whether  the  prisoner  at 
or  after  the  time  of  his  finding  the  money,  believed  that  the  owner  had  abandoned 
his  right  to  the  mouey?     3.  Whether  there  was  or  was  not  reasonable  probability 
stand  from  the  time  of  the  finding  that  the  owner  could  be  traced  ?     4.  Whether 
at  or  after  the  time  of  the  fiuding  the  prisoner  believed  that  there  was  not  reasonable 
probability  that  the  owner  could  be  traced  ?     The  jury  answered  the  first  two  ques- 
tions in  the  negative,  the  third  in  the  affirmative,  and,  as  to  the  fourth,  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  did  believe  that  the  owner  could  be  traced.     They  were 
then  asked :  1.  Did  the  owner  know  where  to  find  the  money?   2.  Had  the  prisoner 
reason  to  know  to  whom  the  money  belonged  ?     3.  Did  the  prisoner  reasonably 
believe  that  the  owner  knew  where  to  find  it  ?     The  jury  answered  these  questions 
in  the  negative,  and  thereon  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  directed ;  and,  upon  a  case 
reser?ep\  it  was  contended  that  in  ^substance  the  jury  had  found  that  both   r%1  ftc 
tt  and  after  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  notes  the  prisoner  believed  he  *■ 
could  trace  the  owner.     But  it  was  held  that  the  jury  had  not  found  that  at  the 
time  of  the  finding  he  so  believed,  aud,  therefore,  that  finding  did  not  raise  the 
point  whether,  if  at  and  after  the  time  of  the  finding  the  notes,  the  prisoner 
believed  that  the  owner  could  be  traced,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  larceny. (a) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  one  hundred  one  pound  notes,  it  appeared  that 
prosecutor  dropped  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  on  a  public  road.  The  notes  were 
nude  up  in  a  book  as  they  came  from  the  bank,  the  first  being  numbered  80,701, 
and  tbe  last  80,800.  In  a  week  afterwards  the  prosecutor  went  to  the  prisoner 
ud  asked  her  if  she  had  the  money,  and  she  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  He 
offered  her  £10,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  £20,  but  she  persevered  in  her 
denial.    Some  of  the  notes  were  afterwards  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession.    The 

noceot  hands  before  they  came  to  the  prisoner,  who  may  have  got  them  innocently,  and 
jet the  prisoner,  he  rules,  was  guilty  of  larceny."     Assuming  that  the  prisoner  received 
the  note  innocently  from  another,  then  the  case  in  effect  decides  that  the  latter  part  of 
Hie  direction  was  wrong;  for  it  decides  that,  if  there  be  an  innocent  possession  at  first,  a 
tubiequent  wrongful  conversion  will  not  amount  to  larceny.     But  assuming  that  the  pri- 
soner received  the  note,  knowing  it  not  to  be  the  property  of  the  person  from  whom  he  re- 
ttfred  it,  still  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  stealing  on  the  ground  that  the  note  was  delivered 
)o  him,  which  is  the  ground  on  which  a  person  who  receives  and  converts  stolen  property 
"not  guilty  of  stealing.     See  1  Hale  507.     But  he  might  be  guilty  of  receiving  the  note, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  if  the  evidence  satisfied  the  jury  that  the  finder  was  guilty 
ofltrcenj,  and  that  the  note  was  received  under  such   circumstances  as  to  constitute 
flriltj  knowledge.    But  if  the  finder  was  not  guilty  of  larceny,  it  should  seem  the  receiver 
*ooldnot  be  punishable — he  could  not  be  punished  for  larceny,  because  he  received,  or 
to  recti viug.  because  the  note  was  not  stolen.     In  the  course  of  the  argument  the  coun- 
cilor the  prosecution  said,  there  was  evidence   that  the  prisoner  took  the  notes   and 
ihowed  theoi  to  people  who  could  read ;  he  went  about  making  inquiries  whether  he 
jwMnfely  keep  them  for  himself  or  not.     Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. :  "That  might  have 
£*°  Wrong  evidence  tor  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  originally  took  the  property  animo 
f*m<U,  and  with  the  means  ot  knowing  who  the  owner  was." 

(*)Reg.p.  Dixon,  Dears.  C.C.  580,  a.d.,  1655.  And  per  Parke,  B.  '*  Traced"  is  an  ambiguous 
*ord.  It  the  prisoner  had  seen  the  notes  drop  from  the  prosecutor,  or  if  the  notes  had 
**4  the  owner's  name  upon  them,  or  there  had  been  any  marks,  which  enabled  the  pri- 
mer to  know  at  the  moment  when  be  found  the  notes  who  the  owner  was,  or  that  he 
could  be  discovered,  it  might  have  been  within  the  principles  laid  down  in  Reg.  v.  Thur- 
wo."  Jervis,  C.  J.,  **The  finding  of  the  jury  was  that  the  notes  were  lost ;  that  the 
Pmooer  did  not  know  the  owner  ;  but  that  it  was  probable  he  could  have  traced  them. 
He  tit  not  bound  to  do  that.'' 
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jury  were  told  that  if  they  believed  that  the  prisoner  found  the  notes,  and  that 
she,  knowing  who  was  the  owner,  had  retained  them  with  the  intent  of  appropriating 
them  to  her  own  use,  and  had  endeavored  to  conceal  them  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  owner  from  recovering  possession  of  them,  the  jury  would  be  justified 
in  convicting  the  prisoner.  But,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  direc- 
tion was  erroneous;  as  the  jury  might  have  taken  the  direction  to  mean,  that  if 
she  discovered  the  owner  at  any  time  afterwards,  and  then  determined  to  appropriate 
the  notes,  it  would  have  been  larceny.(o) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  four  pounds  and  two  purses,  it  appeared  that  the 
prosecutrix,  between  11  and  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  a  purse  of  green 
leather,  containing  another  smaller  purse  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  in  which 
there  were  three  sovereigns  and  two  half-sovereigns,  left  to  go  to  Dorchester.  She 
supposed  she  dropped  the  purse  in  the  public  path  on  her  way.  In  the  afternoon 
she  had  the  property  cried  at  Dorchester  by  the  public  crier:  describing  it  correctly 
as  a  green  purse,  and  a  smaller  one  inside,  but  incorrectly  as  containing  £3  12*.  &/. 
instead  of  £4  2x.  6d.  About  4  o'clock  the  prisoner  was  at  a  public-house  in  Dor- 
chester, and  treated  one  Upshall  with  beer,  and  paid  for  it  with  a  sovereign,  which 
he  took  out  of  a  purse.  Whilst  there  the  crier  came  by  and  cried  something.  The 
landlady  went  to  the  door  to  hear;  Upshall  asked  her  what  it  was  that  was  cried; 
she  said,  from  the  passage,  "Some  money  lost:  £3  12*.  6d."  The  prisoner  was 
taken  up  that  night,  and  the  two  purses,  with  six  half-sovereigns  and  some  change, 
found  on  him.  The  constable  said,  u  These  things  were  lost."  Prisoner  said, 
"  Well,  I  know  I  did  pick  them  up."  The  constable  said,  "  There  was  more  money 
*1ftfH  tnan  tn^-"  Prisoner  said,  "I  know  I've  done  wrong."  The  *Chainnan 
-■  told  the  jury  that  a  felonious  intent  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  every  lar- 
ceny ;  but  that  intention  was  to  be  judged  of  by  acts  subsequent  as  well  as  imme- 
diate ;  if  they  thought  the  conversion  of  the  money  to  his  own  use  without  inquiry 
was  proved,  and  that  there  was,  though  no  name  or  mark  on  the  purse,  yet  such  a 
peculiarity  in  it,  as  containing  a  second  smaller  one,  as  to  warrant  some  inquiry, 
and,  above  all,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner,  when  sitting  in  the  public- 
house,  heard  the  words  of  the  landlady,  and  then  did  not  take  measures  to  make 
restitution,  that  they  might  infer  a  felonious  intention ;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  it 
was  held  that  this  direction  was  erroneous,  as  it  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  jury) 
and  to  induce  them  to  suppose  that,  although  the  prisoner  had  no  felonious  intent 
at  the  time  of  the  finding,  yet,  if  he  subsequently  had  such  intent,  he  was  guilty  of 
larceny ;  but  that  is  not  the  law.  The  evidence  here  showed  that  the  prisoner  found 
the  purse  and  took  possession  of  it  as  a  finder,  and  that  the  wicked  intention  of 
appropriating  it  came  upon  him  afterwards.  Evidence  of  what  occurred  subse- 
quently to  the  finding  may  be  admissible  to  prove  a  felonious  intention  at  the  time 
of  the  finding ;  but  the  question  of  the  iutent  at  the  time  of  the  finding  must  be 
left  to  the  jury.(c) 

Ou  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  banker's  check  for  £82  19*.,  laid  in  one  count 
as  the  property  of  J.  Goldsmith,  and  in  another  as  that  of  T.  Boucher,  it  appeared 
that  Boucher,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  fouud  the  check,  and  showed  it  to  the  prisoner, 
who  told  him  that  it  was  only  an  old  check  of  the  Royal  British  Bank,  and  that 
he  wished  to  show  it  to  a  frieud,  and  so  kept  the  check.  Boucher  could  not  read; 
he  went  to  the  prisoner's  shop  the  same  day,  and  asked  for  the  check ;  the  prisoner 
from  time  to  time  made  various  excuses  for  not  giving  up  the  check  :  and  Boucher 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Sbea,  7  Cox  C.  C.  147,  a.d.,  1856.     This  is  a  decision  in  Ireland. 

(c)  Rex  v.  Christopher,  Bell  C.  C.  27,  a.d.,  1858.  The  Court  said  they  were  bound  by 
Reg.  v.  Thurborn,  supra;  and  Williams,  J.,  said,  "Agreeing  with  the  decision  in  that  cart, 
I  must  confess  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with  some  of  the  principles  there  lai» 
down.*'  And  Hill,  J.,  said,  "  Two  things  must  be  made  out  in  order  to  establish  a  chtrgi 
of  larceny  against  the  finder  of  a  lost  article.  First  it  must  be  shown  that  at  the  timftOi 
finding  he  had  the  felonious  intent  to  appropriate  the  thing  to  his  own  use.11  "Theotoff 
ingredient  necessary  is  that,  at  the  time  of  the  finding,  he  had  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  owner  might  be  discovered,  and  that  reasonable  belief  may  be  the  result 
of  a  previous  knowledge,  or  may  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  chattel  found,  or  from  there 
being  some  mark  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  finder  may  think  that  by  taking 
pains  the  owner  may  be  found ;  there  must  be  the  immediate  means  of  finding  him." 
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never  saw  it  again.  The  prisoner  saw  Goldsmith,  and  said  he  knew  the  check  was 
Gtaldsmith's,  asked  what  reward  was  offered,  and  on  being  told  five  shillings,  said 
he  would  rather  light  his  pipe  with  it  than  take  five  shillings.  The  check  had 
never  heen  received  either  by  Goldsmith  or  Boucher.  The  jury  found  that  "the 
prisoner  took  the  check  from  Boucher  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the  reward ;  and,  if 
that  is  larceny,  we  find  him  guilty;"  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that 
these  facts  did  not  show  any  felonious  taking.  The  mere  withholding  of  the  check 
under  the  circumstances  did  not  amount  to  such  a  taking  as  is  required  to  consti- 
tute the  offence  of  larceny. (d) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  lamb,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  had  ten 
white-faced  lambs  in  a  field,  and  that  the  ^prisoner  was  allowed  to  put   r*ig7 
twenty-nine  black-faced  lambs  into  the  field  for  a  night's  keep,  for  -one   *- 
penny  a-head.     The  next  day  the  prisoner  went  to  one  Calvert  and  asked  him  to  buy 
twenty-nine  lambs,  which  he  agreed  to  do ;  Ca'vert  counted  the  lambs,  and  informed 
the  prisoner  that  there  were  thirty  instead  of  twenty-nine,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
a  white-faced  lamb,  upon  which  he  said,  "  if  you  object  to  take  thirty  I  will  draw 
one;*'  Calvert,  however,  bought  and  paid  for  the  whole.     The  white-faced  lamb 
was  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ten  belonging  to  the  prosecutor,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  must  have  token  the  lambs  from  the  field  early  in  the  morning,  which 
was  thick  and  rainy.     The  Chairman  told  the  jury  that,  though  the  prisoner  did 
Dot  know  that  the  lamb  was  in  his  flock  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  should  rule 
that  in  point  of  law  the  taking  occurred  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  prisoner  and 
sold  by  him  ;  and  the  jury  having  found  that  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  field  the  pri- 
soner did  not  know  that  the  lamb  was  in  his  flock,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  felony  at 
the  time  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  the  prisoner 
committed  a  trespass  when  he  drove  the  lamb  out  of  the  field,,  though  that  was  not  a 
felonious  trespass,  and  that  the  prisoner,  being  originally  a  trespasser,  continued  a 
trespasser  all  along,  and  the  moment  he  sold  the  Iamb  with  a  felonious  intent  he 
became  a  thief.(e) 

Id  cases  of  this  nature,  where  the  taking  was  by  finding,  some  of  the  strongest 
circumstances  to  rebut  the  implication  that  such  taking  was  felonious,  will  be  those 
which  show  that  the  party  made  it  known  that  he  had  found  the  property,  so  as  to 
Bike  himself  responsible  for  the  value,  in  case  he  should  be  called  upon  by  the 
owner ;  or  those  which  show  that  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  true  owner,  and 
kept  the  goods  till  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  true  owner  could  not 
be  found.(/) 

Where  there  is  clearly  the  animus  furandi  in  some  of  the  parties  concerned  in  a 

felonious  taking,  it  may  be  negatived  as  to  another  party,  if  it  appear  that  such 

other  party  had  a  different  object  in  view  from  that  of  obtaining  any  share  of  the 

rtolen  property.     Donally  was  indicted  for  a  burglary  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Poole, 

tod  Vaughan  as  accessory  before  and  after  the  fact  to  the  "  said  felony  and  bur- 

ghry."    It  appeared  that  Donally,  at  the  instigation  of  Vaughan,  who  was  in  the 

employment  of  the  police  office  at  Bow  street,  had  concerted,  with  three  other  men, 

to  rob  the  house  of  Mr.  Poole,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  Vaughan  and  another 

oicer  should  lie  in  wait  to  apprehend  the  three  other  men,  and  that  the  reward  for 

their  conviction  should  be  divided  amongst  them.     Vaughan  had  told  Mr.  Poole 

that  his  house  would  be  robbed  that  night,  desiring  him  to  mark  a  piece  of  cloth, 

tod  leave  it  on  the  counter,  to  take  care  to  fasten  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  to 

Bfcke  do  resistance,  as  he  should  not  lose  anything;  to  which  Poole  consented,  and 

left  the  house  with  Vaughan  and  the  other  officer  to  watch;  which  they  did  in  a 

ptotoge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.     Mr.  Poole's  house  was  robbed  by  Donally 

tod  the  three  other  men ;  and  the  three  men  who  accompanied  Donally  were  almost 

^mediately  apprehended  by  Vaughan  and  Barrett,  and  *had  been  tried  in  a  r*iQQ 

famer  sessions  for  burglary ;  but  convicted  only  of  stealing  in  the  dwelling-  *- 

taie  to  the  amount  of  40*.,  in  consequence  of  its  being  possible  that  the  robbery 

*u  committed  by  day.     Upon  the  present  indictment  against  Donally  and  Vaughan, 

{i)  Reg.  v.  Gardner,  L.  k  C.  C.  C.  243,  a.d.,  1862. 

(<)  Reg.  r.  Riley,  Dears.  G.  G.  149.  (/)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  99,  p.  665. 

tol.  II. — 10 
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the  jury  acquitted  Donally  of  the  burglary,  but  found  him  guilty  of  stealing  in  th< 
dwelling-house  to  the  value  laid  in  the  indictment  of  £5,  and  Vaughan  as  accessor 
before  and  after  the  commission  of  the  said  felony  and  stealing  in  the  dwelling 
house.  Upon  this  finding  it  was  objected,  that  this  could  not  be  larceny  in  Donallj 
because  not  done  animo  furantH  ;  and  further,  it  was  objected  on  behalf  of  Vaughat 
that  as  the  indictment  was  against  him  as  accessory  to  a  burglary  committed  b; 
Donally,  and  as  the  jury  had  acquitted  the  principal  of  the  burglary,  the  chsrg 
against  the  accessory  must  necessarily  fail.  The  learned  Judge  also  doubted,  wit 
respect  to  Vaughan,  whether  he  could  be  said  to  incite  orprocure  D(  nally  to  commi 
an  offence  where  he  engaged  him  to  take  the  part  of  apparently  joining  in  it  for  th 
purpose  of  apprehending  the  offenders.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  ten  of  the  Judge 
held  the  conviction  wrong.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  as  Donally  was  not  preset 
to  aid  or  assist  (though  the  other  offenders  thought  he  was)  but  to  detect,  and  as  h 
had  no  intent  that  the  felony  should  be  successful,  he  had  not  the  felonious  inter 
tion  necessary  to  make  him  a  principal,  although  he  acted  from  a  bad  motive,  viz 
the  reward.  But  several  of  the  Judges  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  liable  to  be  ir 
dieted  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Holroyd,  J 
thought  the  conviction  right;  that  although  there  was  a  clear  intention  that  th 
felony  should  be  discovered,  yet  there  was  another  intention  not  inconsistent  wit 
the  former,  viz.,  that  the  felony  should  at  all  events  be  committed  ;  and  the  preseoc 
of  Donally  did  in  fact  aid  and  assist  and  countenance  the  commission  of  a  felony.(<j 
Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  asked  a  sei 
vant  of  the  prosecutor  if  he  wanted  any  money  "worked  "  for  him.  'J  he  servaii 
said  he  did  not  want  any.  The  prisoner  said  it  would  be  a  great  deal  to  his  interes 
if  he  worked  any.  The  serv.int  had  heard  worked  money  spoken  of  by  his  maste 
before  and  communicated  to  his  master  what  had  passed  between  himself  'and  th 
prisoner.  About  six  weeks  afterwards  the  servant,  by  his  master's  directions,  wrot 
a  note  to  the  prisoner,  desiring  him  to  call  on  him.  as  he  had  got  a  little  busine? 
for  him  to  do.  The  prisoner  accordingly  came  to  the  servant,  and  after  seven 
meetings  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  prisoner  and  the  servant  that  b 
was  to  come  down  that  evening,  and  come  in  once  or  twice,  and  the  servant  was  t 
give  him  what  he  could.  He  said  he  was  to  put  down  a  shilling;  the  servant  wi 
to  take  it  up,  make  a  pretence  of  putting  it  into  the  till,  take  out  two  or  threj  mon 
and  place  them  on  the  counter,  and  the  prisoner  was  to  take  them  up ;  the  senat 
told  his  master  all  that  had  passed.     Afterwards  some  marked  money  was  put  i 

*1fiQT  tne  ^'  ^ne  P"80061"  cnme  in?  ana<  bou-rlu  a  *penny-worth  of  gin,  and  pi 
-I  down  a  shilling.  The  servant  gave  him  four  marked  shillings,  the  shillin 
he  had  put  down,  and  three  pence  halfpenny;  directly  the  servant's  hand  was  off  i 
the  prisoner  took  it  off  the  counter,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  was  going  o 
when  he  was  apprehended.  The  master  stated  that  the  servant  acted  with  b 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  by  his  directions,  and  that  he  gave  him  directions  1 
give  the  prisoner  the  money  in  the  way  he  had  done.  Mi  rehouse,  G  J.,  doubt* 
whether  there  had  been  a  felonious  taking;  and  the  prisoner  having  been  foun 
guilty,  judgment  was  respited  that  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  might  be  taken,  an 
the  conviction  was  afterwards  held  right. (A) 

(g)  Rex  v.  Donally,  R.  k  R.  310;  s.  c,  2  Marsh.  Rep.  571.  From  this  decision  it  becaa 
unnecessary  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  objection  taken  on  behalf  of  the  prison* 
Vaughan. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Williams,  1  C.  A  K.  195  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  No  ground  is  stated  for  this  di 
cision  ;  but  as  the  prisoner  took  the  money  off  the  counter  himself,  this  was  an  actoi 
taking  by  him,  wholly  independent  of  the  placing  it  there  by  the  servant,  who  did  notd« 
liver  it  to  the  prisoner,  but  only  placed  it  where  he  could  take  it.  In  Reg  v.  Bannen, 
C.  k  K  295  (47  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Alderson,  B  .,  said,  "  If  a  person  desirous  of  stealing  * 
horse  asks  my  servant  to  let  him  do  so,  and  the  servant  tells  me  of  it,  and  I  say, '  take  oi 
the  horse  and  give  it  to  him,'  and  I,  to  confirm  your  evidence,  will  have  yon  both  take 
with  the  horse  in  your  possession,  and  all  this  is  done,  would  this  be  horse-stealing  * 
And  on  its  being  answered  that  it  would,  Alderson,  B.,  said,  "Though  the  horse  was*c 
•by  my  orders.  If  the  person  comes  and  takes  the  horse  himself,  it  is  a  different  matter. 
Patteson,  J.,  "  The  case  put  by  my  brother  Alderson  would  be  no  felony,  because  hi  to 
untarily  parts  with  his  horse."  This  supports  the  distinction,  that  if  a  servant,  by  k 
master's  orders,  delivers  a  chattel  to  a  thief  with  whom  he  is  in  communication,  thii 
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Besides  the  animus  furandi,  it  is  necessary  that  the  taking  of  the  goods  should 
also  be  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  invito  domino.  This  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  crime  of  larceny,(i)  as  it  has  been  already  shown  to  he  essential  in  a 
robbery  (k) 

This  material  ingredient  in  the  offence  of  larceny  underwent  great  consideration 
in  a  modern  case,  where  the  following  circumstances  were  given  in  evidence  against 
the  prisoners,  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  larceny.     The  prisoners  intending 
to  rob  a  manufactory  of  which  Mr.  Boulton  was  the  principal  proprietor,  applied  to 
a  man  Darned  Phillips,  who  was  employed  as  servant  and  watchman  to  the  manu- 
factory, to  assist  them  in  the  robbery.     Phillips  assented  to  their  proposal ;  but 
immediately  afterwards  gave  information  to  Mr.  Boulton,  and  told  him  what  was 
intended,  and  the  manner  and  time  the  prisoners  were  to  come  :  that  they  were  to 
go  into  the  counting-house,  and  that  he  was  to  open  the  door  into  the  front  yard  for 
them.    Mr.  Boulton  told  him  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  that  he  would  bear  him 
harmless ;  and  Mr.  Boulton  also  consented  to  his  opening  the  door  leading  to  the 
front  yard,  and  to  his  being  with  the  prisoners  the  whole  time.     In  consequence  of 
this  information,  Mr.  Boulton  removed  from  the  counting-house  everything  but  150 
guineas  and  some  silver  ingots,  which   he  marked,  in  order  to  furnish  evidence 
against  the  prisoners;  and  laid  in  wait  to  take  them  when  they  should  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose.     On  the  23d  of  December",  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  prisoners  cauie,  and  Phillips  opened  the  door  into  the  front  yard,  through   r*iqo 
which  they  went  along  the  front  of  the  building,  and  *round  into  another   *• 
yard  behind  it,  called  the  middle  yard ;  and  from  thence  they  and  Phillips  went 
through  a  door,  which  was  left  open,  up  a  staircase  in  the  centre  building,  leading 
to  the  counting-house  and  rooms  where  the  plated  business  was  carried  on ;  this 
door  the  prisoners  bolted,  and  then   broke  open   the  counting-house,  which  was 
Med.  and  the  desks,  which  were  also  locked ;  and  took  from  thence  the  ingots  of 
silver  and  guineas.     They  went  to  the  story  above,  into  a  room  where  the  plated 
business  was  carried  on.  and  broke  the  door  open,  and  took  from  thence  a  quantity 
ot  silver,  and  returned  down  stairs ;  when  one  of  them  unbolted  the  door  at  the , 
bottom  of  the  stairs  which  had  been  bolted  on  their  going  in,  and  went  into  the 
uiiddle  yard,  where  all  (except  one  who  escaped)  were  taken  by  the  persons  placed 
to  watch  them.     It  was  submitted  that  no  felony  was  proved,  as  the  whole  was  done 
with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  Mr.  Boulton,  and  that  the  acts  of  Phillips  were 
*ia  act8.(/)     The  prisoners  having  been  convicted,  the  case  was  argued  before  the 
twelve  Judges,  a  majority  of  whom  held   that  the  prisoners  were  guilty  of  the 
Weeny;  for  that,  although  Mr.  Boulton  had  permitted,  or  suffered  the  meditated 
offence  to  be  committed,  he  had  not  done  anything  originally  to  induce  it;  that,  his 
object  being  to  detect  the  prisoners,  he  only  gave  them  a  greater  facility  to  commit 
the  larceny  than  they  otherwise  might  have  had ;  and  that  this  could  no  more  be 
considered  as  an  assent  than  if  a  man,  knowing  of  the  intent  of  thieves  to  break 
toto  his  house,  were  not  to  secure  it  with  the  usual  number  of  bolts.     They  thought 
wo  that  there  was  no  distinguishing  between  the  degrees  of  facility  a  thief  might 
have  given  to  him  ;  that  Mr.  Boulton  never  meant  that  the  prisoners  should  take 
lw»y  his  property,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  design  originating  with  the  prisoners, 
an<l  Mr.  Boulton 's  taking  no  step  to  facilitate  or  induce  the  offence,  until  after  it 
tod  been  thought  of,  and  resolved  on  by  them,  formed  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
™*  Judges,  a  very  considerable  ingredient  in  the  case,  and  differed  it  greatly  from 
™t  it  might  have  been  if  he  had  employed  his  servant  to  suggest  the  perpetration 
°*  the  offence  originally  to  the  prisoners.     But  Lawrence,  J.,  before  whom  the 
prisoners  were  tried,  doubted  whether  it  could  be  said  to  be  done  invito  domino, 
*hen  the  owner,  had  directed  his  servant  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  meant  that 
^e  prisoners  should  be  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  that  servant ;  and  that  by 

jj^latcenj;  bat  if  he  only  affords  the  thief  facility  for  taking  the  chattel,  and  the  thief 
jtttathe  chattel  himself,  it  is  larceny.    See  also  Reg.  v.  Johnson,  C.  &  M.  218  (41  B.  C. 

."Ni  «ite,  p.  1 1 ;  and  Reg.  v.  Lawraoce,  4  Cox  C.  C.  438,  pott. 

J'pott.  123. 

*)  4»k,  p.  108. 

'*)  8ee  ante,  p.  91,  as  to  another  point  decided  in  this  case. 
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his  assistance  they  should  take  the  goods,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  felony ;  though 
he  did  not  mean  that  they  should  carry  them  away.(m)1 

Upon  some  of  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  felonious  taking,  &c.,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  points  of  considerable  difficulty  will  sometimes  occur:  but 
by  far  the  most  nice  and  intricate  questions  arise  upon  the  class  of  cases  which  are 
now  to  be  considered,  namely,  those  in  which  it  appears  that  the  goods  were  taken 
by  the  delivery  or  consent  of  the  owner,  or  of  some  one  having  authority  to  deliver 
*iqin  them.  The  material  ingredients  in  the  definition  of  larceny,  already  spoken 
-"  of,  must  still  be  kept  in  mind ;  ^particularly  that  of  the  animus  furandi, 
and  the  doctrine  that  the  goods  must  be  taken  invito  domino. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  observed,  with  respect  to  these  cases  where  the 
goods  are  obtained  by  delivery,  that  if  it  appear  that,  although  there  is  a  delivery 
by  the  owner  in  fact,  yet  there  is  clearly  no  change  of  property  nor  of  legal  posses- 
sion, but  the  legal  possession  still  remains  exclusively  in  the  owner,  larceny  may  be 
committed  exactly  as  if  no  such  delivery  had  been  made. 

Thus  if  a  person,  to  whom  goods  are  delivered,  has  only  the  bare  charge,  or 
custody,  of  them,  and  the  legal  possession  remains  in  the  owner,  such  person  may 
commit  larceny,  by  a  fraudulent  conversion  of  the  goods  to  his  own  use.(n)  A 
doctrine  which  directly  applies  to  the  case  of  servants  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
goods  in  the  possession  of  their  masters,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully,  when  larcenies 
by  servants  are  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  And  larceny  may  be  committed 
also  in  a  like  manner  by  a  person  who  has  a  bare  special  use  of  goods.  Thus,  a 
man  may  be  guilty  of  larceny  in  taking  a  piece  of  plate,  set  before  him  to  drink  in 
a  tavern ;  for  he  has  only  a  liberty  to  use,  not  a  possession  by  delivery.(o)  So 
larceny  may  be  committed  by  a  person  who  is  employed  for  hire  to  drive  cattle  to  a 
fair  or  market,  and  in  such  case  the  owner  parts  only  with  the  custody  and  not  with 
the  possess  ion.  (jo)  So  if  a  weaver,  or  silk-throwster,  deliver  yarn,  or  silk,  to  be 
wrought  by  journeymen,  in  his  house,  and  they  carry  it  away  with  intent  to  steal 
it,  this  is  felony ;  the  entire  property  remaining  there  in  the  owner,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  workmen  being  the  possession  of  the  owner. (q)  But  it  would  not  be 
felony  if  the  yarn  had  been  delivered  to  a  weaver  out  of  the  house,  who,  having 
thus  the  lawful  possession  of  it,  had  afterwards  embezzled  it ;  because  by  the  de- 
livery he  had  a  special  property,  and  not  a  bare  charge ;  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  thing  for  another  to  keep  for  his  use.(r) 

So  also  where  a  horse  was  delivered  by  the  prosecutor  to  the  prisoner  to  be 
agisted  at  a  certain  sum  per  week,  and  in  the  second  week  the  prisoner  sold  the 
horse  as  his  own,  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  inasmuch  as  the  prose- 
cutor had  parted  with  the  possession,  it  did  not  amount  to  larceny. («)  So  where 
a  drover  of  cattle  was  employed  to  drive  eight  oxen  to  London,  and  his  instructions 
were,  that  if  he  could  sell  them  on  the  road  he  might ;  and  those  he  did  not  sell  on 
the  road,  he  was  to  take  to  a  particular  salesman  in  Smith  field,  who  was  to  sell 
them ;  and  the  drover  sold  two  on  the  road,  and  instead  of  taking  the  others  to  the 
salesman,  drove  them  to  Smithfield,  and  sold  them  there,  and  converted  the  money 
to  his  own  use ;  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  larceny. (tf) 

(m)  Rex  v.  Eggington,  2  Leach  913;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  101,  p.  666. 

606  j  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  6 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  109,  p.  682. 


(n)  1  Hale  505, 
(o)  I  Hale  506. 
(p)  Rex  v.  M'N 


'Namee,  R.  k  M.  O.  C.  R.  368.    But  see  Reg  v.  Hey,  1  Den.  O.  G.  602 ;  Reg. 
Stan  bury,  2  Cox  C.  C.  212,  pott,  tit.  "Larceny  by  Servant*." 
(q)  Anon.,  Kel.  35 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  109,  p.  682. 
\r)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  109,  p.  682,  683 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  2. 
*)  Rex  v.  Smith,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  473. 

t)  Reg.  v.  Goodbody,  8  C.  k  P.  665  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J.,  and  Parke,  B.  Se« 
this  case  more  f\i\\y,po8t,  tit.  "Larceny  by  Servants."  But  the  cases  in  this  and  the  t*0 
preceding  notes  would  be  within  sec.  3  of  the  new  Act. 

1  The  distinction  is  between  the  owner's  procuring  his  property  to  be  taken  ;  and'*-* 
merely  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  defendant  to  execute  his  own  original  purpose  0» 
taking  it;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  taking  is  to  be  regarded  as  invito  domino:  State t- 
Govington,  2  Bailey  569. 
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*It  is  Btated  that,  in  general,  where  the  delivery  of  goods  is  made  for  a  r*ip,2 
rtain  special  and  particular  purpose,  the  possession  is  still  supposed  to  ■■ 
aide,  unparted  with,  in  the  first  proprietor. (w)1  And  that  if  a  watchmaker  steal 
watch,  delivered  to  him  to  clean ;  or  if  a  person  steals  clothes,  delivered  for  the 
irpose  of  being  washed ;  or  goods  in  a  chest,  delivered,  with  the  key,  for  safe 
stody  ;  or  guineas,  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  being  changed  into  half-guineas  ; 

a  watch,  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  being  pawned ;  in  all  these  instances  the 
ods  taken  have  been  thought  to  remain  in  trie  possession  of  the  proprietor,  and 
e  taking  of  them  away  held  to  be  felony. (a?)  But,  unless  in  these  cases  the 
ivity  of  contract,  under  which  the  goods  were  delivered,  appeared,  by  some  means. 

have  been  determined  (of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter),  it  seems  difficult 
see  how  they  are  distinguishable,  some  of  them  at  least,  from  the  cases  of  a  gold- 
nith,  to  whom  plate  is  delivered  to  work  or  to  weigh;  a  tailor,  to  whom  cloth  is 
slivered  that  he  may  make  clothes  with  it;  and  a  friend,  who  is  entrusted  with 
roperty  to  keep  for  the  owner's  use ;  in  which  cases  an  embezzlement,  or  conver- 
011  of  the  goods,  by  the  party  to  whom  they  are  delivered,  has  been  said  not  to 
mount  to  felony.(y)  In  these  latter  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  delivery 
f  the  goods  is  made  only  for  a  special  purpose ;  yet  it  seems  that  the  possession  of 
hem  has  not  been  considered  as  remaining  with  the  owner,  but  as  having  passed 
» the  party  by  a  lawful  delivery  without  fraud,  and,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  a 
subsequent  felonious  conversion.  The  distinction,  indeed,  between  a  bare  charge, 
or  special  use  of  goods,  and  a  general  bailment  of  them,  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
intelligible;  and  it  seems  consistent  with  principles  that,  in  the  former  case,  the 
legal  possession  should  be  considered  as  remaining  in  the  owner ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
u  having  passed  to  the  bailee ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  former  case  larceny  may 
be  committed  of  them  by  the  person  to  whom  they  have  been  delivered,  and  that 
in  the  latter  it  may  not,  unless  there  be  a  determination  of  the  privity  of  contract : 
but  it  is  in  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  particular  cases  that  the  distinctions 
Kern  to  become  obscure  (2) 

(■)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  9. 

(zj  1  Hawk  P.  C.  o.  33,  s.  10,  and  the  various  cases  there  cited. 

(y)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  2 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  113,  p.  693.  But  see  now  sec.  3  of 
to  new  Act. 

(z)  See  more  upon  the  cases  which  relate  to  a  delivery  and  privity  of  contract  deter- 
mined in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter.  And  upon  those  which  relate  to  a  bare  charge 
of  the  goods  or  a  pomettion  of  them  delivered  over,  post,  sec.  3.  in  which  the  special  property 

1  If  the  owner  of  goods  parts  with  the  possession  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  per- 
son who  receives  the  possession  avowedly  for  that  purpose,  has  a  fraudulent  intention  to 
Bake  use  of  the  possession,  as  the  means  of  converting  the  goods  to  his  own  use,  and  does 
•o convert  them,  it  is  larceny:  Lewis  v.  Comm.,  15  S.  &  R.  33.  But  if  the  owner  intends 
to  part  with  the  property,  and  delivers  possession  absolutely,  and  the  purchaser  receives 
the  foods  for  the  purpose  of  doing  with  them  what  he  pleases,  it  is  not  larceny,  although 
fraudulent  means  may  have  been  used  to  induce  him  to  part  with  them  :  Ibid.  Although 
efwy  larceny  includes  a  trespass,  and  cannot  exist  unless  there  has  been  a  taking  from 
ft*  possession  of  another,  yet  when  one  having  only  the  care,  charge,  or  custody  of  pro- 
Ptftj  for  the  owner,  converts  it  animo  furandi,  it  is  larceny  ;  the  possession  in  judgment  of 
■*w  remaining  in  the  owner  until  the  conversion :  People  v.  Gall,  1  Denio  120.  So  where 
fc  holder  of  a  promissory  note  having  received  a  partial  payment  from  the  prisoner,  who 
*u  the  maker,  handed  it  to  him  to  indorse  the  payment,  who  took  it  away  and  refused 
togfre  it  up ;  held,  that  the  possession  remained  in  the  owner,  the  prisoner  acquiring  only 

*  temporary  charge  or  custody  for  the  special  purpose  ;  and  that  the  subsequent  conver- 
1°^  the  jury  having  found  it  felonious,  was  larceny:  Ibid.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  essen- 
u*l  that  a  felonious  intent  should  exist  when  the  prisoner  received  the  note.  It  is  enough 
«  ht  converted  it  animo  furandi :  Ibid. 

for  other  cases  of  constructive  larceny,  see  Garcia  v.  State,  26  Texas  209;  Comm.  v. 
Wling,  12  Allen  181 ;  Bassett  v.  SparTord,  45  N.  Y.  387  ;  Comm.  v.  White,  11  Cush.  483  ; 
wehardg  ti.Gomm.,  13  Gratt.  803;  Welsh  v.  People,  17  111.  339;  Ennis  v.  State,  3  Iowa 
J7;  8ute  •.  Watson,  41  N.  H.  533:  State  v.  Humphrey,  32  Verm.  569 ;  State  v.  England, 

*  Jones  (Law)  399;  State  v.  Williams,  35  Mo.  229;  Comm.  v.  Chatham,  14  Wright  181  ; 
*«°pk  v.  Smith,  23  Cal.  280;  Comm.  v.  Welsh,  5  Gray  83;  People  v.  Jackson,  3  Parker 
J.R.590;  State  v.  Coombs,  55  Maine  477  ;  Wilson  v.  People,  39  N.  Y.  459;  State  v.  Jarvis, 
J**.C.  556 ;  Stenson  v.  People.  43  111.  397 ;  State  v  Brown,  25  Iowa  561 ;  State  v.  York, 
5  Wing.  493. 
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Whore  the  prisoner  was  a  lodger,  and  his  landlady,  wanting  change  for  i  bank- 
note, pent  it,  by  her  servant,  to  the  prisoner  up  stairs,  begging  that-  he  wonld.pK 
her  change  for  it;  when  the  prisoner,  after  examining  his  pone,  said  that  he  hid 
not  gold  enough  about  him  for  the  purpose,  but  that  he  would  go  immediately  to 
his  hankers,  and  get  the  note  changed ;  upon  which  he  left  the  house,  with  the 
bank-note  in  his  hand,  and  never  returned;  the  prisoner  appears  to  have  been  «•• 
vieted  without  any  question  having  been  made  as  to  the  offence  amooitng 
to  larceny. (a)  But,  in  this  case,  it  probably  might  have  been  considered  tk 
*  1  'HI  *tne  l&ndlady  did  not  intend  to  part  with  the  note  without  first  receiving tk 
-I  change ;  and  if  so,  that  the  servant  delivered  the  note  to  the  prisoner  whbotf 
the  authority  of  her  mistress,  and.  therefore,  that  no  legal  possession  of  it  ever  pari 
to  the  prisoner;  and  that  in  taking  it  he  was  guilty  of  a  trespass.  (6) 

If  the  owner  of  goods  employ  a  person,  not  in  his  service,  to  take  them  to  a  e» 
tonier  and  show  them  him  and  bring  them  back  again,  without  authorising  him  to 
sell  them  to  the  customer,  or  leave  them  with  him,  and  he  sell  them  instead  rf 
taking  them  to  the  customer,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny;  but  in  such  case,  if  he  w 
either  authorized  to  sell  t hem  to  the  customer,  or  to  leave  them  with  him,  he  a  art 
guilty  of  larceny.  The  prosecutor  desired  the  prisoner  to  take  his  horse  and  art 
and  show  some  pigs  to  a  lady ;  and  to  return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  told  the 
prisoner  what  was  to  be  the  price  of  each  of  the  pigs,  if  the  lady  should  takeafktfj 
to  them,  but  he  was  not  to  sell  them,  only  to  see  if  they  were  the  right  siie  for  the 
lady  ;  he  was  not  trusted  to  sell  them  and  receive  the  money ;  he  was  to  bring  the 
pigs  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  whether  she  liked  them  or  not;  the  prisoner  mU 
the  pigs,  and  did  not  take  them  to  the  lady :  it  was  urged  that  the  prisoner  cooU 
not  be  convicted  of  larceny  unless  he  was  not  in  the  situation  of  a  bailee,  or  he 
intended  from  the  beginning  to  steal  the  pigs.'  Alderson,  B.,  told  the  jury,  "The 
first  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  had  a  felonious  intent  from  the  commenceBeit 
of  the  transaction :  and  the  second  whether  he  received  the  pigs  as  bailee  to  deal 
with  them,  or  only  as  a  servant  having  the  custody  of  them,  and  whose  duty  H** 
to  bring  them  back.  If  the  prosecutor  meant  that  the  prisoner  should  leave  the 
pigs  with  the  lady,  and  cither  bring  back  the  money  or  make  a  bargain  for  the  safe  tf 
them,  then  he  will  be  in  the  situation  of  a  bailee.  The  question  is,  whether  they  mn 
delivered  to  the  prisoner  simply  that  he  should  show  them  to  the  lady,  and  briaf 
them  back  bodily ;  if  they  were,  then  if  the  felonious  intent  came  upon  him  at  thtf 
time,  it  would  come  upon  him  at  the  time  when  he  had  only  the  custody  and  not  the 
possession,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  guilty  of  stealing  them."(c) 

It  has  been  suggested  as  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  distinction  concert- 
ing the  legal  possession  remainiug  in  the  owner,  after  a  delivery  in  fact  to  another, 
do  not  extend  to  all  cases  where  the  thing,  so  delivered  for  a  special  purpose,* 
intended  to  remain  in  the  presence  of  the  owner.  And  it  is  well  advanced,  in  sap* 
port  of  the  observation,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  owner  cannot  be  said  to  gift 
any  credit  to,  or  repose  confidence  in,  the  party  in  whose  hands  it  is  so,  in  fid* 
placed ;  and  that,  the  thing  being  intended  to  be  returned  to  the  owner  again.  in 
resumable  by  him  every  moment,  his  dominion  over  it  is  as  perfect  as  before;  ■■* 
the  person,  to  whom  it  is  so  delivered,  has.  at  most,  no  more  than  a  bare  limited  we, 
or  charge,  and  not  the  legal  possession  of  it.(o*)  And  though  the  case  of  a  pel** 
going  into  a  shop,  under  pretence  of  buying  (roods,  and,  upon  their  being  delivered  to 
*1  Oil  n*m  *°  *°°k  at>  *runD'n£  away  with  them ;  and  also  that  of  a  person  going  into 
J  a  market,  and  obtaining  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  trying  its  paces,  and  the* 
riding  away  with  it,  have  been  considered  as  felonies,  on  the  ground  of  a  preconcerted 
design  to  steal  the  chattels  ;(e)  yet  they  appear  also  to  be  sustainable  on  the  ground 

sufficient  to  constitute  an  ownership  of  the  goods  taken  is  considered  ;  and  also,  port,  chip* 
On  Larceny  by  Servants. 

(a)  Campbell's  case,  2  Leach  564. 

(h)  By  Scarlett,  arguendo,  in  Welsh's  case.  2  Leach  1070. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Harvey,  9  0.  k  P.  353  (38  E.  C.L.  R.),  Alderson,  B.  See  Reg.  v.  Hey,  1  De* 
C.  C.  602,  post. 

(d)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  110.  p.  683. 

(e)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  14,  15 ;  Kel.  82 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  106,  p.  677. 
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t  the  legal  possession  of  such  chattels  still  remained  in  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
withstanding  the  delivery,  he  continuing  present.(f) 

the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  one  pound.  The  prosecutor's  wife  was  at 
fcilway  station,  and  saw  the  prisoner  near  the  pay-place  apparently  about  to  take  a 
ket  for  himself,  and,  there  being  a  crowd,  she  asked  him  if  he  would  get  a  ticket 

her  for  York.  He  said  "  Yes."  She  handed  him  a  sovereign,  the  price  of  the 
ket  being  only  ten  shillings  He  received  the  sovereign,  but  instead  of  applying 
*  any  ticket,  stooped  under  the  rail,  and  ran  across  the  platform.  It  was  objected 
it  there  was  no  larceny,  because  there  was  no  trespass,  as  the  prosecutor's  wife 
A  voluntarily  parted  with  the  sovereign  to  the  prisoner :  but  the  objection  was 
OTuled,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  that  he  placed  himself  near 
le  pay-place  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  in  the  manner  described ;  and, 
pon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right.  "  It  is  quite  imma- 
srial  whether  a  man  obtains  possession  of  property,  with  intent  to  convert  it  to  his 
vn  use,  by  means  of  a  trick,  or  whether  he  gets  it,  with  a  like  intent,  by  placing 
inself  in  a  convenient  position,  where  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  intrusted  with 
l>n(g)  "  The  true  doctrine  also  is,  that  if  the  owner  delivers  a  chattel  to  another 
bra  temporary  purpose,  and  himself  continues  present  the  whole  time,  that  other 
Us  only  the  custody  of  the  chattel,  and  not  the  possession  of  it,  and,  if  he  converts 
k  to  his  own  use,  he  may  be  convicted  of  larceny."(A)  And,  under  the  circum- 
ttttces  of  this  ca^e,  the  actual  presence  of  the  prosecutrix  during  the  whole  time 
Hi  not  necessary ;  for  (hh)  "  if  a  man  has  the  custody  of  goods  only,  and  not  the 
ttBession,  he  may  commit  a  trespass  by  carrying  them  away.  In  this  case  the  pri- 
mer had  only  the  custody  of  the  sovereign ;  he  had  not  any  special  property 
a  it"(t) 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  stealing  a  banker's  check  for  £42 — four  ten 
Nmod  bank  notes  and  forty-four  sovereigns;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor, 
*bg  seated  at  his  shop-door,  the  prisoners  Johnson  and  Wright  placed  themselves 
Mir  him,  and  began  a  conversation  about  the  sale  of  some  beasts  and  a  pony;  they 
liagreed  as  to  the  price,  Johnson  asking  £42,  and  Wright  offering  £40 ;  when  the 
ftosecutor  said,  "  Split  the  difference."  Johnson  then  said  Wright  should  have 
ken  were  it  not  that  his  (Johnson's)  father  would  be  angry,  as  Wright  had  bought 
*o  cows  over  his  head.     Wright  offered  to  give  up  the  cows.     The  prosecutor 

Ed  interposed,  and  the  prisoners  appeared  to  conclude  a  bargain  that  Wright 
ild  give  Johnson  £42  for  the  beasts  and  *tbe  pony,  and  that  a  half  sov-  .-*«  q- 
vngD  should  be  returned,  provided  the  prosecutor  would  take  the  money  *- 
lom  Wright  and  pay  it  to  Johnson,  as  if  the  prosecutor  were  the  buyer,  so  that 
Muson's  father  might  believe  him  to  be  the  real  purchaser.  The  prosecutor  con- 
wrted  to  act  as  a  go-between.  The  parties  then  entered  his  shop,  and  Wright 
xronted  out  forty-two  sovereigns,  forty  of  which  passed  through  the  prosecutor's 
fends  to  Johnson,  and  the  other  two  laid  on  the  counter.  Johnson  laid  down  the 
orty  sovereigns  also  upon  the  counter,  with  an  explanation  that  his  father,  who  was 
u  austere  man,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  a  check  upon  a  banker,  and  re- 

Cted  the  prosecutor  to  draw  one  accordingly.  The  prosecutor  went  round  to  his 
,  leaving  the  prisoners  with  the  sovereigns,  drew  the  check  payable  to  Johnson 
» bearer  for  £42,  returned,  and  delivered  it  to  Johnson.  At  this  time  he  lost  all 
thought  of  the  money,  and  when  he  returned  from  the  desk  the  sovereigns  had  dis- 
appeared. Johnson  said  the  prosecutor  must  go  with  bim  to  the  bank  to  draw  the 
ttoney.  The  prosecutor  consented,  and  Wright  was  to  remain  in  the  shop  until 
they  returned  to  finish  the  transaction.  The  prosecutor  and  Johnson  left  Wright 
•w  at  the  shop-door,  and  went  to  the  bank  together,  when  the  check  was  cashed 
bf  desire  of  the  prosecutor^  in  four  notes  of  ten  pounds  each  and  two  sovereigns. 
Johnson  took  the  money,  and  came  out  of  the  bank ;  the  prosecutor  shortly  after 
followed  him  j  instead  of  returning  at  once  to  the  prosecutor's  shop,  Johnson  re- 
luated  the  prosecutor  to  accompany  him  to  an  inn,  where  he  said  his  father  was, 

(/) Chisaer's  case,  T.  Raym.  275,  27b;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  160,  p.  683,  684:  in  which 
Incited  authority  see  also  the  argument  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 
it)  Per  Pollock,  C.  B.  (A)  Per  Wjjrhtman,  J. 

(U)  Per  Williams,  J.  (i)  Reg.  r.  Thompson,  L.  &  C.  C.  C.  225. 
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to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  business.     They  went  into  the  inn-yard  together,  where 
Johnson  called  for  his  pony,  at  the  same  time  slipping  a  half  sovereign  into  the 
prosecutor's  hand,  saying,  u  I  will  go  and  turn  out  the  beasts ;"  when  he  made  off 
by  the  back  entrance  of  the  yard,  leaving  the  prosecutor  with  the  half  sovereign 
and  the  pony ;  instead  of  returning  with  him  to  the  shop  (where  Wright  was  to  re- 
main) to  finish  the  transaction,  as  the  prosecutor  had  all  along  expected  was  to  be 
done,  and  the  forty-two  sovereigns  handed  over  to  hi  in.     The  prosecutor  made  haste 
home,  and  found  that  Wright  had  fled  and  the  forty-two  sovereigns  were  gone.    The 
prosecutor  swore  that  he  believed  the  prisoners  to  be  respectable  men,  and  engaged 
in  a  bond  fide  transaction,  and  that  he  should  have  allowed  Johnson  to  go  to  the 
bank  alone  with  the  check,  he  remaining  with  Wright  and  the  sovereigns  in  the 
shop,  had  not  Johnson  requested  him  to  go  to  the  bank  with  him.     The  prosecutor 
expected  Johnson  was  to  come  back  with  him  to  Wright,  and  that  he  was  to  have 
the  forty- two  sovereigns  from  Wright.    The  jury  found  that  the  prisoners  throughout 
intended  to  get  the  property  of  the  prosecutor  into  their  possession  by  fraud,  and 
apply  it  to  their  own  use,  and  that  the  prosecutor  did  not  intend  to  part  with  his 
property  in  the  check  and  change  until  Johnson  returned  with  them,  and  the  prose- 
cutor received  the  forty-two  sovereigns.     And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  con- 
tended for  the  prisoners  that  the  check  was  absolutely  passed  over  to  Johnson  by 
the  prosecutor.     And  as  to  the  notes  and  two  sovereigns,  the  change  for  the  check, 
that  they  never  were  the  property  of  the  prosecutor ;  that  they  belonged  to  the 
banker,  who  transferred  the  property  in  them  to  Johnson.     On  the  part  of  th 
Crown  it  was  urged  that  Johnson  had  but  the  bare  custody  of  the  *chec 
and  of  the  change  for  it ;  and  that  he  had  no  independent  possession  of  th 
change,  which  was  constructively  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor.     Lord  Cam 
bell,  C.  J.,  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  is  right  with  respect  to  the  ban 
notes  and  the  two  sovereigns  that  were  given  in  exchange  for  the  check.     It  a 
that  the  check  was  the  property  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  jury  have  found  th^a 
the  prisoners  throughout  intended  to  get  the  property  of  the  prosecutor  into  the^  m 
possession  by  fraud,  and  apply  it  to  their  own  use,  and  that  the  prosecutor  did  n  cd( 
intend  to  part  with  his  property  in  the  check  and  the  change  for  it  until  Johns^zwi 
returned  with  the  change,  and  until  the  prosecutor  received  the  forty-two  sovereign  a. 
The  check  then  being  the  property  of  the  prosecutor,  he  accompanied  Johnson    to 
the  banker's  to  get  it  cashed ;  and  it  is  expressly  found  that  '  the  prosecutor  a>ii<f 
Johnson  left  Wright  alone  at  the  shop-door,  and  went  to  the  bank  together,  when 
the  check  was  cashed,  by  desire  of  tlie  prosecutor^  in  four  notes  of  ten  pounds  eaca 
and  two  sovereigns.'     Now  these  words  are  material,  because  they  show  that  the 
prosecutor  continued  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  transaction  as  owner  of  the 
check,  and  that  it  was  upon  his  direction  that  the  banker  paid  the  check  in  four 
notes  of  ten  pounds  and  two  sovereigns.     These  notes  and  sovereigns  were  handed 
to  Johnson  with  the  permission  and  by  order  of  the  prosecutor.     Johnson  was  en- 
trusted by  the  prosecutor  to  hold  them,  and  merely  to  hold  them ;  he  had  the  cos- 
tody  of  the  money  and  not  the  possession.     The  possession  still  remained  in  the 
prosecutor.     The  property  remained  in  him,  aud  he  had  never  parted  with  the  pos- 
session.    Johnson  received  the  notes  and  sovereigns  with  intent  to  steal  them,  sod      { 
the  case  clearly  amounts  to  larceny. "(y) 

Upon  the  principle,  also,  of  there  being  but  a  bare  charge  or  special  use,  it  bas  j 
been  holden  that  if  the  clerk  to  a  banker  or  merchant  have  the  care  of  money,  or 
if  he  have  access  to  it  for  special  and  particular  purposes,  and  be  sent  to  the  bag  * 
drawer  for  money,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  bill,  or  if  he  be  sent  for  the  purpos* 
of  bringing  money  generally  out  of  the  bag  or  drawer,  and,  at  the  time  he  brinp  .j 
such  money,  he  clandestinely  and  secretly  takes  out  other  money  for  his  own  use,  : 
he  is  as  much  guilty  of  a  felony  as  if  he  had  no  care  of  the  money,  or  access  what-  j 
soever  to  the  bag  or  drawer.  (At) 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Johnson,  2  Den.  C.  C.  310.  No  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  check. 
Wright  was  plainly  only  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  stealing  of  the  change,  bat 
he  might  be  convicted  as  such  under  the  11  k  12  Vict.  c.  46,  8.  1,  upon  this  indictmeftt 
charging  him  as  principal. 

(k)  Murray's  case,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  7 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  109,  p.  683;  1  Leach  844. 
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It  may  further  be  observed,  as  clearing  the  ground  of  inquiry  concerning  these 
oases  of  a  delivery  of  the  goods  by  the  owner,  that  it  is  a  settled  and  well-estab- 
lished principle,  that  if  the  owner  part  with  the  property  in  the  goods  taken,  there 
can  be  no  felony  in  the  taking,  however  fraudulent  the  means  by  which  such  deliv- 
ery was  procured.^)1 

Upon  an  indictment  for  horse-stealing  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  was  at  a 
fair,  having  a  horse  there,  in  the  care  of  a  ^servant,  which  he  intended  to   r*j  q~ 
sell,  when  he  was  met  by  the  prisoner,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,   *- 
and  who  said  to  him,  "  I  hear  you  have  a  horse  to  sell ;  I  think  he  will  suit  my 
purpose ;  and  if  you  will  let  me  have  him  a  bargain  I  will  buy  him."     The  prisoner 
and  the  prosecutor  then  walked  together  into  the  fair,  towards  the  horse,  and,  upon 
a  view  of  him,  the  prosecutor  said  to  the  prisoner,  "  You  shall  have  the  horse  for 
eight  pounds ;"  and  calling  to  his  servant,  he  ordered  him  to  deliver  the  horse  to 
the  prisoner.     The  prisoner  immediately  mounted  the  horse,  saying  to  the  prose- 
cutor, that  he  would  return  immediately  and  pay  him.     The  prosecutor  replied, 
uVery  well."     The  prisoner  rode  away  with  the  horse,  and  never  returned.     Upon 
these  facts,  the  learned  judge,  by  whom  the  prisoner  was  tried,  directed  an  acquittal, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  complete  contract  of  sale  and  delivery,  and  that  the 
property,  as  well  as  the  possession  was  entirely  parted  with.(m) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  piece  of  silk  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  the 
goods  of  T.  Wilson,  who  was  a  silk  manufacturer,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner 
had  called  at  his  warehouse,  and,  after  looking  at  several  pieces  of  silk,  had  selected 
the  one  in  question,  agreed  for  the  price  of  it,  and  said  that  his  name  was  John 
Williams,  thnt  he  lived  at  No.  6  Arabella-row,  in  Pimlico,  and  that  if  Mr.  Wilson 
would  send  it  there  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  bill  and  receipt,  he  would 
pay  for  it.  Mr.  Wilson,  accordingly,  entered  the  piece  of  silk  in  his  day-book  to 
the  debit  of  the  prisoner,  made  out  a  bill  of  parcels  for  it  in  his  name,  and  sent  his 
shopman  with  it  to  the  place,  and  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  shopman  met  the 
prisoner  near  Arabella-row,  and  accompanied  him  to  No.  6,  where  he  went  with  him 

11)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  102,  p.  668,  8.  103,  p.  669,  8.  113,  p.  693. 

(»)  Harvey's  case,  1  Leach  467,  Gould,  J. ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  103,  p.  669. 

1  Ao  indictment  for  larceny  will  not  lie  if  it  appears  that  the  articles  alleged  to  be  stolen 
hue  been  transferred  so  as  to  create  any  trust  right  or  property  by  any  consideration, 
express  or  implied,  or  agreement.     And  this  is  a  question  to  be  considered  by  the  jury: 
Wilson  v.  State,  1  Port.  118.     False  pretences  or  artifices  to  obtain  another's  property  by 
°oe  entertaining  a  felonious  design  will  make  larceny,  provided  it  does  not  appear  that  a 
temporary  trust  or  possession  was  extended  to  the  party.     Several  of  the  English  cases 
hold  that,  though  goods  be  obtained  by  false  pretences  and  with  a  design  ab  initio  not  to 
1*7  for  them,  yet  being  delivered  by  the  owner  with  an  intention  to  sell  them,  the  pre- 
tended purchaser  is  not  guilty  of  larceny.     This  distinction  was  followed  in  Nourey  v. 
Wilio,  8  Cowen  238,  and  must  be  adhered  to.     No  doubt  such  a  sale  is  a  nullity  ;  that 
UinTolves  the  moral  guilt  of  larceny;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  in  principle 
from  larceny.     Were  the  question,  therefore,  resnova  in  this  court,  I  for  one  would  follow 
tt«  decision  in  Rex  v.  Campbell,  1  Mood.  Cr.  Cas.  179.     The  decisions  are  however,  the 
°ther  way,  even  in  England,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  case ;  and  they  have  long 
been  followed  here :  per  Cowen,  J.,  in  Ross  v.  People,  5  Hill  294.     See  Carey  v.  Uotniling, 
1  Hill  311,  315.    Where  one  obtains  possession  of  goods  by  false  representations,  intending 
to  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  and  afterwards  does  convert  them  entirely  or  partially, 
the  owner  not  having  parted  with  the  right  of  property,  it  is  larceny  :  State  v.  Lindenthall, 
&  Rich.  237.     One  who  obtains  the  bailment  of  goods  fraudulently,  intending  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  bis  property,  may  be  convicted  of  larceny  under  an  indictment  alleging  that 
k  feloniously  stole,  took,  and  carried  away  the  property  :  Cary  tt  al.  v.  Uotniling,  1  Hill 
31U  Where  a  party,  fraudulently  and  with  intent  to  steal,  obtains  possession  of  a  chattel 
*ith  the  consent  and  by  the  delivery  of  the  owner,  under  pretence  of  borrowing,  and  con- 
T*rti  the  chattel  to  his  own  use,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny :  Starkie  v.  Comm.,  7  Leigh.  752. 
"hen  the  possession  of  personal  property  was  obtained  from  the  true  owner  by  false  and 
frudolent  representations  under  pretence  of  hiring,  the  party  thus  obtaining  the  property 
"tending  at  the  time  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  held,  that  in  Tennessee  this  did  not 
**oont  to  larceny :  Fetter  v.  State,  9  Verg.  297.     In  order  to  constitute  larceny  there 
■fit  be  a  taking  of  the  goods,  either  actual  or  constructive  ;  and  the  felonious  intent  must 
list  at  the  time  of  the  taking;  otherwise  no  subsequent  felonious  intent  will  render  the 
Perioiis  taking  felonious :  Fulton  v.  State,  8  Eng.  168. 
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into  a  room,  and  delivered  to  him  the  bill  of  parcels,  which  he  examined ;  and  after 
saying  it  was  right,  gave  the  shopman  two  bills  of  £10  each,  drawn  by  Frith  &  Co. 
at  Bradford,  on  Taylor  &  Co.  in  Loudon.     The  amount  of  the  silk  was  only  £12  10*.; 
and  the  shopman  stated  that  he  had  not  sufficient  cash  about  him  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sum  and  the  amount  of  the  two  bills ;  upon  which  the  prisoner 
said  that  it  was  immaterial,  that  he  should  want  more  goods,  and  that  he  would  call 
on  the  ensuing  day  at  his  master's,  to  look  out  other  goods  and  take  the  change. 
Upon  this  the  shopman  left  the  goods,  and  returned  home  with  the  bills.     The 
prisoner  never  came  again  to  Mr.  Wilson's  warehouse ;  the  bills  upon  being  presented 
at  Taylor  &  Co.'s  turned  out  to  be  mere  fabrications ;   and,  on  inquiry  at  No.  6 
Arabella-row,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  only  bargained  for  the  lodgings  in 
the  same  morning,  and  that  he  had  absconded  with  the  goods  a  few  minutes  after 
Mr.  Wilson's  shopman  had  left  the  house.     It  was  also  proved  that,  within  a  month 
after  the  goods  had  been  so  obtained  by  the  prisoner,  the  entry  that  had  been  made 
in  the  day-book  was  copied  into  the  journal,  and  from  thence  posted  regularly  into 
the  ledger,  in  the  usual  way  where  goods  were  not  paid  for  immediately ;  and  that 
the  prisoner  still  stood  debited  in  the  ledger  for  the  amount.     It  was  objected  for, 
the  prisoner,  that  there  was  a  sale  of  the  goods  to  him,  and  such  a  delivery  as  would 
*1Q81  c^an9t  the  ^property.     Upon  which  the  learned  Judge,  by  whom  the  pri- 
-"   soncr  was  tried,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  consider  whether  there  was  not,  in  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  transaction,  an  intention  and 
premeditated  plan  to  obtain  the  goods  without  paying  for  them ;  and  also  whether 
this  was  a  sale  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  a  delivery  of  the  goods,  with  intent  to  part  with, 
the  property,  he  having  received  bad  bills  in  payment  for  them,  through  the  medium 
of  his  shopman.     The  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner,  from  first  to  last, 
intended  to  defraud  Mr.  Wilson  ;  and  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Wilson's  intention  to  give 
him  credit ;  and  they  found  him  guilty.     But,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  Judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong ;  for  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  parted 
with  tlte  property  as  well  as  the  possession,  upon  receiving  that  which  was  accepted 
by  his  servant  as  payment,  although  the  bills  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  of  no 
value.(n) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  Nicholson,  Jones,  and  Chappel,  for  stealing  a  bank  post 
bill  for  twenty  pounds,  another  for  fifteen  pounds,  and  also  seven  guineas,  the  property 
of  W.  Cartwright,  it  appeared  that  Nicholson  introduced  himself  to  the  prosecutor,  wha 
was  a  pensioner  in  the  Charter-house,  by  coming  to  his  apartments  at  that  place,  and 
pretending  to  inquire  as  to  the  rules  of  the  charity.     He  had  not  before  that  time  any 
sort  of  acquaintance  with  the  prosecutor,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  enter 
into  conversation,  and  to  produce  the  rules  of  the  charity  from  his  desk,  which  gave 
Nicholson  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the  prosecutor  had  some  money.     Nicholson 
then  proposed  to  the  prosecutor  that  they  should  take  a  walk  together,  which  they 
did,  and  went  to  a  public-house,  where  they  were  joined  by  Chappel.     Some  liquor 
was  called  for,  when  Jones  came  into  the  room,  and  said  that  he  had  just  come 
from  Coventry  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  large  legacy,  and  produced  a  quantity 
of  papers,  like  bank  notes ;  upon  which  Chappel  said  to  him,  "  Aye,  I  see  it  is  good, 
but  I  imagine  you  think  nobody,  in  company,  has  got  any  money  but  yourself;"  to 
which  Jones  answered,  u  I  will  lay  ten  pounds  that  neither  of  you  show  forty  pounds 
in  three  hours."     Immediately  on  this  bet  being  proposed,  the  parties  left  the  room; 
and  Nicholson  and  Chappel  both  asked  the  prosecutor  if  he  could  show  forty 
pounds,  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  believed  he  could.     Nicholson  then  accom- 
panied the  prosecutor  to  his  room,  at  the  Charter-house,  where  the  prosecutor  took 
out  of  his  desk  the  two  post  bills  in  question,  and  five  guineas,  and  afterwards  took 
out  two  more  guineas,  upon  Nicholson  advising  him  to  take  a  guinea  or  two  more; 
and  they  then  went  together  to  another  public-house,  called  The  Spotted  Horse, 
where  Chappel  bad  previously  said,  on  their  leaving  the  first  public-house,  that  he* 
should  go ;  and  where  they  found  both  Jones  and  Chappel  in  a  back  room.    Jone» 
put  down  a  paper,  apparently  a  £10  note,  for  each  who  could  show  forty  pounds^ 

(n)  Parkes's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  103,  p.  671,  Macdonald,  C.  B. ;  2  Leach  614.   Se« 
Rex  v.  Small,  8  C.  &  P.  46  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),post. 
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ton  -which  the  prosecutor  showed  his  forty  pounds,  in  the  post  hills  and  guineas, 
r  laying  them  down  on  the  table,  but  did  not  recollect  whether  he  took  up  the  r*i  qq 
LO  paper,  which  was  given  to  him  upon  being  allowed  to  have  won  *his  *- 
ager.  Jones,  then  wrote  four  letters  with  chalk  on  the  table;  after  which  he  went 
•  the  end  of  the  room,  turned  his  back,  and  said  that  he  would  bet  them  a  guinea 
ich  that  he  would  name  another  letter  which  should  be  made,  and  a  basin  put  over 
Another  letter  was,  accordingly,  made,  and  covered  with  a  basin.  Jones  named 
letter,  but  not  the  right  one;  by  which  the  others  won  a  guinea  each.  Nicholson 
ad  Chappel  then  said,  "  He .  is  sure  to  lose ;  we  may  as  well  make  it  more,  as  we 
re  sure  to  win :  we  may  as  well  ease  him  of  his  money ;  he  has  more  than  he 
Bows  what  to  do. with.'*  The  prosecutor  was  so  worked  up  with  the  hope  of  gain, 
aat  he  at  length,  after  various  sums  being  proposed,  staked  his  two  post  bills  and 
be  seven  guineas ;  after  which  Jones  named  a  letter,  and  guessed  right ;  and  then 
rent  to  the  table,  swept  off  the  bills  and  money,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  ; 
he  other  prisoners  sitting  still,  and  the  prosecutor  making  no  objection,  conceiving 
hat  he  had  fairly  lost  the  money  to  Jones.  Just  at  this  time  some  police  officers 
ame  to  the  house,  who,  upon  seeing  Jones,  ran  hastily  towards  the  door,  seized 
ihn,  and  brought  him  back  into  the  room  ;  and,  upon  perceiving,  from  the  chalks 
tpon  the  table,  what  had  been  going  on,  took  the  whole  party  into  custody.  Upon 
earthing  the  prisoners,  about  eight  guineas  in  cash  were  found  upon  them,  and  a 
Teat  number  of  flash  notes,  but  no  real  ones :  and  it  was  afterwards  found  that  a 
xmp  of  paper,  which  was  put  into  the  prosecutor's  hands  by  Jones  when  the  officers 
mine  in,  contained  the  two  post  bills  belonging  to  the  prosecutor.  The  prosecutor 
aid,  upon  his  cross-examination,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  paper  which 
rag  given  to  him  by  Jones,  on  his  showing  forty  pounds,  was  a  real  ten  pound  note 
T*  not;  that  he  intended  to  gamble;  that,  having  won  the  first  wager,  he  should,  if 
be  transaction  had  ended  there,  have  kept  the  guinea ;  that  he  did  not  object  to 
Tones  taking  his  forty-two  pounds  seven  shillings  when  he  lost ;  and  that,  if  Jones 
bad  guessed  wrong  the  second  time,  he  expected  to  receive  from  him  forty-two 
ponnds  seven  shillings,  the  amount  of  the  stake.  Upon  this  evidence  it  was  con- 
tended, on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  that  this  was  a  mere  gaming  transaction,  or,  at 
ttKfct.  only  a  cheat,  and  not  a  felony ;  and  the  court  left  it  to  the  jury  to  consider 
Aether  this  was  a  gaming  transaction,  or  whether  it  were  a  preconcerted  scheme 
tythe  prisoners,  or  any  of  them,  to  get  from  the  prosecutor  the  post  bills  and  cash, 
lie  jury  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  in  all  the  prisoners  to 
get  from  the  prosecutor  his  post  bills  and  cash ;  and  they  found  them  guilty.  But, 
upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong;  on  the  ground  that  the 
^perty  in  the  post  bills  and  cash  was  parted  with  by  the  prosecutor,  under  the 
idea  that  it  had  been  fairly  won.(o) 

It  appears  from  another  case  not  to  make  any  difference,  where  the  credit  may 
We  been  obtained  by  fraudulently  using  the  name  of  another  person,  to  whom  in 
to  the  credit  was  intended  to  be  given,  if  the  delivery  of  the  goods  were  made  by 
the  owner  or  *any  other  having  the  disposing  power  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  r*onn 
there  the  prisoner  went  to  a  tradesman's  house,  and  said  she  came  from  a  *- 
Mn.  Cook,  a  neighbor,  who  would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  let  her  have  half 
*  guinea's  worth  of  silver,  and  that  she  would  send  the  half  guinea  presently,  and 
tafthy  obtained  the  silver,  it  was  holden  not  to  be  a  felony. (p)  And  it  has  been 
obierred  with  respect  to  this  case,  that  in  truth  it  was  a  loan  of  the  silver,  upon  the 
"ith  that  the  amount  would  be  repaid  at  another  time ;  that  it  was  money  obtained 
00  a  false  pretence ;  and  that  the  same  determination  had  been  made  in  similar 
cwaattheOldBailey.C?) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  hat,  which  was  stated  in  one  count  to  be 

M  Rex  v.  Nicholson,  2  Leach  610 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16.  8.  103,  p.  669.  See  Reg.  v.  Riley, 
Hjoxc.  C.  98,  where  the  prosecutor  was  induced,  by  a  preconcerted  fraudulent  scheme, 
10  wnd  money  to  be  used  in  play  on  a  promise  that  it  would  be  returned,  and  it  was  held 
■°t  to  be  larceny.  The  result  would  have  been  different  if  the  possession  only  had  been 
P^witb:  Rex  v.  Robson,  pott,  p.  226. 

?)R«x  v.  Coleman,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  104,  p.  672 ;  1  Leach  303,  note  (a). 

(f)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  101,  p.  673. 
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the  property  of  R.  Beer,  and  in  another  of  J.  Paul.  The  substance  of  the  evidence 
was,  that  the  prisoner  bought  a  hat  of  Beer,  a  hat  maker,  at  Ilminster ;  that  soon 
afterwards  he  called  for  it,  when  he  was  told  it  would  be  got  ready  for  him  in  half 
an  hour,  but  that  he  could  not  have  it  without  paying  for  it.  While  he  was  in  the 
shop,  Beer  showed  him  a  bat  which  he  had  made  for  one  Paul,  upon  which  the 
prisoner  said,  that  he  lived  next  door  to  him  ;  and  be  then  asked  when  Paul  was  to 
come  for  his  hat,  and  was  told  he  was  to  come  that  afternoon  in  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour.  The  prisoner  then  went  away,  saying,  he  would  send  his  brother's  wife  for 
his  own  hat.  Soon  after  he  went  away,  he  met  a  boy,  whom  he  asked  if  he  was 
going  to  Ilminster  ;  and,  upon  the  boy  saying  that  he  was  going  thither,  he  asked 
him  if  he  knew  Beer,  and  said  that  Paul  had  sent  him  to  Beer's  for  his  hat,  but 
that  as  he  owed  Beer  for  a  hat  himself,  which  he  had  not  money  to  pay  for,  he  did 
not  like  to  go.  And  he  then  asked  the  boy  (to  whom  he  had  promised  something 
for  his  trouble)  to  take  the  message  from  Paul,  and  bring  Paul's  hat  to  him  (the 
prisoner).  He  further  told  the  boy  not  to  go  into  Beer's  shop,  in  case. Paul  (whom 
he  described  by  his  person  and  a  peculiarity  of  dress)  should  happen  to  be  there. 
The  prisoner  then  accompanied  the  boy  part  of  the  way,  after  which  the  boy  pro- 
ceeded alone  to  Beer's,  delivered  his  message,  and  received  the  hat ;  which,  after 
carrying  part  of  the  way  for  the  prisoner,  by  his  desire,  the  prisoner  received  from 
him.  and  said  he  would  take  it  himself  to  Paul.  Upon  the  fraud  being  discovered 
shortly  afterwards,  the  prisoner  was  apprehended  with  the  hat  in  his  possession. 
It  was  objected,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  these  facts  did  not  establish  a  case 
of  larceny  :  and  that  the  indictment  should  have  been  upon  the  statute  for  obtaining 
goods  by  false  pretences.  And  upon  a  case  reserved  it  was  held  that  the  offence 
did  not  amount  to  a  felony;  the  owner  having  parted  with  his  property  in  the 
hat.(r) 

The  correct  distinction  in  cases  of  this  description  seems  to  be  that,  if  by  means 
of  any  trick  or  artifice  the  owner  of  property  is  induced  to  part  with  the  possession 
only,  still  meaning  to  retain  the  right  of  property,  the  taking  by  such  means  will 
*201 1  amount  to  *l&rceny ;  but  if  the  owner  part  with,  not  only  the  possession  of  the 
J  goods,  but  the  right  of  property  in  them  also,  the  offence  of  the  party  obtain- 
ing tbem  will  not  be  larceny,  but  the  offence  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences. 
One  Davenport  was  indicted  for  stealing  two  silver  cream  ewers ;  he  had  formerly 
been  servant  to  a  gentleman,  who  dealt  with  the  prosecutor,  and  after  he  left  his 
service,  he  called  at  the  prosecutor's  shop,  and  said  his  master  (meaning  the  gentle- 
man whose  services  he  had  left)  wanted  a  silver  cream  ewer,  desired  the  prosecutor 
to  give  it  to  him,  and  to  put  it  down  to  his  master's  account:  the  prosecutor  gave* 
him  two  ewers  in  order  that  bis  master  might  select  that  which  he  liked  best ;  ho 
took  both  and  sold  them :  the  prosecutor  stated  that  he  did  not  charge  his  customer 
with  these  ewers,  nor  did  he  intend  to  charge  him  with  either,  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained which  he  would  have  chosen  ;  it  was  held  that  as  the  prosecutor  had  partedL 
with  the  possession  only  and  not  the  right  of  property,  the  offence  was  larceny ;  bat; 
if  he  had  sent  but  one  ewer,  and  charged  the  customer  with  it,  it  would  have  been 
otherwise. (*)     So  where  a  prisoner  went  to  a  shop  and  said  that  Mrs.  Downing 
wanted  some  shawls  to  look  at,  and  the  prosecutor  gave  her  five  shawls,  and  sbo 
pawned  two  of  them  the  same  evening  and  the  others  were  found  in  her  lodgings,  it 
was  admitted  by  the  learned  judge,  who  tried  the  case,  that  as  the  property  in  time 
shawls  would  continue  in  the  prosecutor  until  the  selection  was  made,  it  was  larceny 
if  Mrs.  Downing  did  not  send  for  them. (I) 

(r)  Adams's  case,  Chambre,  J.,  Taunton  Spring  Ass.  1812,  MS.  And  it  seems  that  tb« 
Judges  thought  the  second  count  out  of  the  question,  as  Paul  never  had  possession  of 
the  hat. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Davenport,  Newcastle  Spring  Ass.  1826,  Bayley,  J. ;  Archb.  Peel's  Acts  4. 

(t)  Rex  v.  8avage,  5  C.  k  P.  143  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  MS.,  C.  S.  G.,  Patteson,  J.  Jfr*. 
Downing  being  too  ill  to  attend,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  because  it  was  assumed  tb** 
Mrs.  Downing  did  send  her,  and  that  she  received  the  shawls  properly,  and  that  it  *&**! 
wards  entered  into  her  mind  to  convert  them  to  her  own  use,  and  at  that  time  she  b*" 
the  possession  of  them.  Where  the  prisoner  asked  to  see  some  guns,  and  selected  t** 
out  of  those  that  were  shown  to  him,  and  being  informed  of  the  price,  said  he  wanted  to  i 
show  them  to  his  master,  a  country  gentleman,  and  would  take  them  to  him  at  an  h<w     j 
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There  are  several  cases  which  have  been  decided,  upon  the  same  ground,  to  be 
only  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  that  subject(u) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  £10  9*.  4J.,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
gipsy,  and  had  told  Mrs.  Prior  that  there  was  some  property  left  for  her  that  she 
had  been  cheated  of,  and  that  the  prisoner  could  get  it  for  her;  that. she  could  raise 
spirits  and  lay  them,  if  Mrs.  Prior  would  put  half  a  crown  on  a  certain  spot  in  a 
book,  which  she  pointed  out.     Mrs.  Prior  said  she  had  heard  of  such  things,  and  she 
thought  that  spirits  could  be  raised,  and  she  was  induced  to  put  some  money  in  the 
book.     The  prisoner  returned  the  next  day,  and  said  she  had  been  working  all 
night,  and  that  her  husband's  money  would  not  do,  and  she  must  have  sovereigns ; 
and  she  then  required  Mrs.  Prior  to  give  her  all  the  money  she  had  got,  and  pro- 
mised she  would  bring  it  back  the  next  Monday,  and  also  the  sum  of  £170,  which 
she  said  belonged  *to  her.     On  these  representations  the  wife  gave  her  all  r*202 
the  money  she  could  get,  amounting  to  £10  9*.  4c/.     When  Mrs.  Prior  gave  *- 
the  prisoner  the  money,  she  required  a  shift  to  wrap  the  money  in,  and  also  a  shawl. 
These  were  given  on  her  promise  to  return  them  on  the  Monday.     Other  articles 
were  also  given  to  the  prisoner  on  her  promise  to  bring  them  all  back  on  the 
Monday.     The  prisoner  was  to  have  £5  for  her  trouble.     She  never  returned.     It 
was  held  that,  if  the  original  intention  was  only  with  a  view  to  practice  the  art  of  a 
witch,  in  which  the  prisoner  might  believe,  although  it  was  afterwards  altered,  there 
would  be  no  larceny.     But,  if  it  was  a  mere  trick  to  get  the  property,  with  no  inten- 
tion to  return  it,  it  was  larceny,  (y) 

If  a  pawnbroker's  servant,  who  has  a  general  authority  from  his  master  to  act  in 
the  business,  delivers  up  a  pledge  to  the  pawner,  on  receiving  a  parcel  from  the 
pawner,  which  he  supposes  contains  valuables,  which  he  has  just  seen  in  the  pawner's 
possession,  the  obtaining  of  the  pledge  by  the  pawner  is  not  larceny.     Upon  an  in- 
dictment for  stealing  a  diamond  brooch  and  various  other  articles,  one  Burgess,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  prosecutor,  a  pawnbroker,  and  who  had  a  general  authority 
to  manage  his  business,  stated  that  the  prisoner  came  to  his  master's  shop,  and  pro- 
duced duplicates  of  property  previously  pledged,  to  the  amount  of  £34,  which  was 
the  property  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  desired  it  to  be  brought  up  and  a  light,  as 
he  bad  some  diamonds  to  seal ;  he  then  produced  a  small  packet  of  diamonds,  which 
he  desired  Burgess  to  look  at,  and  to  advance  the  most  he  could  upon  them.     Burgess 
looked  at  them,  and  agreed  to  advance  £160  on  them,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
prisoner  handed  them  over  to  seal  up,  which  the  prisoner  did  in  his  presence,  and 
(        then  returned  a  packet,  which  Burgess  believed  to  be  the  one  containing  the 
£        diamonds,  it  resembling  it  in  every  respect.     Burgess  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  prisoner  the  property  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  £124  in 
money  for  the  diamonds,  which  he  supposed  he  had  got.     The  packet  so  deposited 
vhen  afterwards  opened  was  found  to  contain  colored  stones  of  the  value  of  £4. 
Burgess  stated  also  that  he  had  no  authority  from  his  master  to  lend  money  except 
upon  pledges  of  an  equivalent  value;  and  that  when  he  delivered  the  money,  and 
«*>  the  property  stated  in  the  indictment,  he  supposed  he  had  an  equivalent  for 
|heni  in  the  diamonds  in  his  pocket ;  and  that  when  he  delivered  the  goods  in  the 
uidictment  he  parted  with  them  entirely,  thinking  the  diamonds  left  with  him  were 
tf  sufficient  value  to  cover  the  value  of  them  and  the  cash  advanced ;  and  that, 
before  he  parted  with  them,  he  had  received  the  parcel  containing,  as  he  supposed, 

*Bd  if  they  were  approved  of  he  would  return  and  pay  for  them,  or,  if  not,  bring  them 

***;  Shaw,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  is  reported  to  have  held  that  it  was  not  larceny  in  the 

prisoner  to  go  away  with  the  guns  and  never  return,  as  the  prosecutor  had  trusted  the 

Prisoner  with  the  guns  on  the  credit  of  his  story :  Reg.  v.  Copeland,  5  Goz  C.  C.  299.    But 

uii  ruling  seems  open  to  considerable  doubt. 

.  (")  Keg.  v.  Adams,  1  Den.  C.  C.  38 ;  Reg.  v.  Barnes,  2  Den.  G.  O.  59 ;  Reg.  v.  Essex,  D. 

•■•C.C.371. 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Bunce,  1  P.  k  F.  523,Channell,  B  ,  and  Crompton,  J.  This  decision  is  right, 
°Q  the  ground  that  Mrs.  Prior  merely  parted  with  the  possession  of  the  property,  and  ex- 
ited it  to  be  returned.  It  by  no  means  warrants  the  position  that  in  every  case  of 
'^De-telling  the  offence  is  larceny  ;  and  wherever  the  prosecutor  parts  with  the  property 
w»thoQt  eipecting  it  to  be  returned,  the  indictment  ought  to  be  for  false  pretences. 
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the  diamonds,  and  that  he  had  before  examined  the  genuine  diamonds,  and  might 
then  have  detained  them  ;  but  as  the  prisoner  said  they  might  go  through  the  hands 
of  a  second  person  and  be  changed,  he  handed  the  genuine  diamonds  back  to  the 
maoi  *prisoner  for  the  special  purpose  only  of  being  sealed.  Serjt.  Arabia  was 
J  inclined  to  think,  that  as  the  property  was  parted  with  by  Burgess  abso- 
lutely under  the  impression  that  the  prisoner  had  returned  him  the  parcel  contain- 
ing the  diamonds,  the  prisoner's  offence  did  not  amount  to  felony ;  and,  upon  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimous  that  the  case  was  not  larceny,  because  the  ser- 
vant, who  had  a  general  authority  from  the  master,  parted  with  the  property  and 
ownership,  not  merely  with  the  possession. (w) 

But  if  a  servant  has  only  authority  to  deliver  property  to  one  person,  and  another 
person  obtains  it  from  such  servant  by  falsely  representing  himself  as  the  person 
to  whom  the  property  is  to  be  delivered,  it  is  larceny.     Upon  an  indictment  for 
stealing  three  chests  of  tea,  the  property  of  S.  T.  and  his  partners,  it  appeared 
that  Messrs.  T.  &  Co.  were  carriers,  and  that  on  the  8th  of  November,  1825,  three 
chests  of  tea  arrived  at  their  warehouse,  directed  "  J.   Creighton,  Tewkesbury." 
About  a  month  before  this  the  prisoner,  calling  himself  Langs  ton,  had  called  seve- 
ral times  at  the  office  inquiring  for  teas,  and  asking  if  any  had  arrived  for  him.    The 
last  time  he  had  called  was  about  a  week  before  the  time  in  question, and  he  desired 
the  porter  of  Messrs.  T.  &  Co.,  when  any  came  to  take  it  to  his  (prisoner's)  house. 
When  the  tea  in  question  arrived  it  was  taken  by  the  porter  to  the  prisoner's  house, 
but  he  was  from  home,  and  the  tea  was  taken  back  to  the  warehouse.     On  the 
Wednesday  following  the  prisoner  went  to  the  porter's  house  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  tea  for  him ;  he  told  him  he  did  not  know,  that  he  had  three  chests  marked 
"  J.  Creighton/'  and  said  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were  for  the  prisoner  or 
not,  as  he  did  not  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Creighton.     The  prisoner  said 
they  were  his,  and  that  he  had  an  invoice  which  specified  the  same ;  that  they  had 
spelt  his  name  wrong  by  putting  a  C.  instead  of  an  L.,  but  he  did  not  produce  any 
invoice.     The  carriage  amounted  to  18*.  9<l.y  for  which,  and  the  porterage,  the  pri- 
soner paid  £1 ;  the  porter,  by  the  prisoner's  desire,  fetched  the  goods  and  delivered 
them  to  the  prisoner  at  his  own  house.     On  the  Saturday  following,  J.  Creighton  ap- 
plied to  Messrs.  T.  &  Co.'s  office  for  the  goods  in  question,  which  were  afterwards  found 
in  the  prisoner's  possession.     The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  said  they 
were  of  opinion  that  when  the  prisoner  inquired  at  the  wagon  office  for  teas,  he  in- 
tended to  obtain  property  not  his  own,  and  when  he  obtained  the  goods  in  question 
he  knew  they  were  not  his  property,  and  intended  to  steal  them  ;  and,  upon  a  ease 
reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  conviction  was  right,  on  the  ground  that  the 
ownership  of  the  goods  was  not  parted  with,  the  carriers'  servant  having  no  author- 
ity to  part  with  the  ownership  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  taking  was,  therefore,  l*r* 

The  prisoner  was  charged  in  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  with  stealing 
twenty-two  bank  notes,  of  the  value  of  £1000  each,  and  one  bank  note  of  the 
value  of  £200,  the  property  of  Sir  T.  Plumer ;  and,  in  several  additional  counts, 
with  stealing  a  written  instrument,  which,  in  some  of  them,  was  called  "a  bill  of 
exchange"  for  the  payment  of  £22,200,  and  in  others,  u  a  warrant  for  payment  of 
♦2041  *money-"  ^r  '£•  Plumer,  having  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  a  laip 
-I  estate,  consulted  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  stock-broker,  and  whom  he  had 
often  employed  before,  as  to  the  most  advantageous  time  to  sell  out  stock,  and,  influ- 
enced by  his  representations,  on  the  28th  November,  gave  the  prisoner  a  power  to 
sell  out  a  quantity  of  stock,  which,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  he  contracted  to  sell 
for  the  sum  of  £21,700 ;  and,  on  the  4th  December,  the  prosecutor  transferred  the 
stock,  and  expressly  ordered  the  prisoner  immediately  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  B*" 
chequer  bills,  and  lodge  them  on  his  account  at  his  bankers,  Messrs.  Gosling  and 
Co.,  in  Fleet  Street ;  but  the  prisoner  told  him  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  procure 
Exchequer  bills  to  such  an  amount ;  which  the  prosecutor  supposed  to  be  true 
(though  in  fact  it  was  not),  and  therefore  left  him  to  receive  the  £21,700  of  th* 
purchaser,  desiring  that  he  would  pay  it  into  his  bankers'  the  same  day,  which  b* 

(w)  Rex  v.  Jackson,  R  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  (z)  Rex  v.  Longstreeth,  R.  &  If.  O.  C.  R.  !#• 
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romised  to  do,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  call  on  the  prosecutor  the 
sxt  morniug,  and  get  his  check  for  such  sum  as  he  might  choose  to  have  laid  out 
i  Exchequer  bills.     The  prisoner  accordingly  received  the  £21,700,  paid  it  into  his 
wn  bankers,  Robarts  and  Co.'s;  and  on  the  same  day  paid  into  Gosling  and  Co.'s 
is  own  check  on  Robarts  and  Co.  for  £21,500  on  the  prosecutor's  account.     On  the 
Mowing  morning  he  called  on  the  prosecutor  and  received  from  him  a  check  (the 
tstrument  mentioned  in  the  indictment)  on  Gosling  and  Co.'s  for  £22,200.     The 
rosecutor  directed  him  to  go  to  Gosling's  and  get  the  money  for  it,  telling  him 
tat  it  was  for  the  precise  and  express  purpose,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 
?  laying  it  out  in  Exchequer  bills;  which  the  prisoner  positively  promised  he 
ould  do,  and  either  pay  the  bills  into  Gosling  and  Co.'s,  or  bring  them  to  the 
rosecutor  by  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day.     Nothing  was  said  as  to  what  was  to 
i  done  with  the  money  in  case  Exchequer  bills  could  not  be  purchased.     The  pri- 
mer then  went  to  Gosling  and  Co.'s  with  the  check,  and  there  received  for  it 
22,200  in  twenty-two  bank-notes  of  £1000  each,  and  one  bank  note  of  £200;  and 
a  the  same  day  he  purchased  with  part  of  that  money  £6500  Exchequer  bills, 
hich  he  lodged  at  Gosling  and  Co.'s  on  the  prosecutor's  account,  and  took  a  receipt 
>r  them.     At  about  half-post  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  the  prisoner  called  on 
be  prosecutor,  and  produced  the  receipt  for  the  Exchequer  bills,  and  stated  that 
ie  had  paid  the  remainder  of  the  money  into  Gosling  and  Co.'s,  as  he  had  con- 
noted with  Coutts  and  Co.  for  Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  £15,000,  but 
.bat  one  of  the  partners  of  the  house  of  Coutts  and  Co.,  who  was  at  that  time 
itaent  from  London,  had  the  bills  locked  up  in  a  drawer,  and  would  not  return  to 
deliver  them  until  the  following  Saturday,  the  7th  December ;  on  which  day  the 
prisoner  said  he  would  call  again  for  the  prosecutor's  check  for  that  amount,  and 
lodge  the  Exchequer  bills  for  which  he  had  so  contracted  at  Gosling  and  Co.'s  on 
the  prosecutor's  account.     The  prosecutor  did  not  examine  the  papers  delivered  to 
him  by  the  prisoner,  during  the  time  the  prisoner  was  with  him ;  but  upon  look- 
ing at  tbem  after  he  was  gone  away,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  only  a 
receipt  for  the  Exchequer  bills,  and  no  receipt  for  the  residue  of  the  money.    An  in- 
quiry was  almost  immediately  made,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  prisoner  had, 
*od  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day,  set  out  for  Falmouth  in  the  mail  coach,  r*90* 
in  which  he  had  secured  a  place  in  a  fictitious  name ;  and  that  he  had  left  a  ■- 
note,  addressed  to  the  prosecutor,  with  his  clerk,  dated  the  7th  December,  and 
toted  that  the  business  respecting  Coutts'  Exchequer  bills  could  not  be  finished 
until  the  following  Monday.     This  note  he  had  desired  might  not  be  delivered  till 
the  Saturday.     For  some  time  before  he  absconded,  the  prisoner  had  been  laboring 
under  great  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  had  meditated  an  emigration  to  America; 
*nd  about  the  29th  November  be  had  applied  to  an  American  broker  to  procure 
&r  him  American  stock  to  the  amount  of  £11,000,  and  stock  nearly  to  that  amount 
**  accordingly  bought  for  him,  and  paid  for  by  him,  on  the  5th  December,  with 
eleven  of  the  same  bank  notes  of  £1000  each,  which  he  had  received  for  the  prose- 
cntor,s  check  j  and  several  othcis  of  the  £1000  notes  so  received  for  the  prosecutor's 
check,  had  been  p  lid  away  by  him  to  different  persons  on  his  own  account.     On  the 
*nie  5th  December  he  paid  to  a  dealer  in  foreign  coin  £300  for  doubloons,  which 
nehad  contracted  for  three  days  before,  and  which  were  delivered  to  him  on  that 
fy-    And  he  had  left  his  country-house  at  Hackney  early  on  the  same  morning, 
to  *  stage-coach,  and  brought  with  him  a  travelling  portmanteau  of  linen  and  a  drab 
S^atcoat,  which  he  had  contrived  to  pack  up  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family; 
n*  had  provided  himself  with  some  stockings,  night  caps,  and  gloves,  at  a  hosier's 
to  Threadneedle  street,  to  whom  he  said  that  he  was  going  out  of  town  for  a  few 
0*7*;  aud  8fter  having  procured  the  foreign  coin  and  American  securities,  he  had 
tjucooded  by  mean's  of  the  Falmouth  mail.     He  was  pursued  and  apprehended  at 
'ihaouth,  as  he  was  about  to  get  on  board  a  packet  for  Lisbon,  to  which  place  he 
fcknowledged  that  he  intended  to  go  iu  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  take  an 
opportunity  of  getting  to  America.     On  being  told  the  charge  made  against  him,  he 
Wfered  up  the  £11,000  American  bank  shares,  and  the  bag  of  doubloons.     The 
Jiation  left  to  the  jury  was,  whether  the  prisoner,  before  he  received  the  check, 
**d  formed  the  design  of  converting  the  money  which  should  be  received  by  means 
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of  it  to  his  own  use,  or  whether  that  design  arose  in  his  mind  after  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  it.     They  were  directed  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  if  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  former  was  the  fact.     The  jury  were  of  that  opinion,  and  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty ;  and  a  case  was  reserved  upon  the  following  objections :  As  to  the 
counts  which  charged  the  stealing  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  warrant  (i.  e.  the  check) 
it  was  objected  that  the  check  was  one  entire  thing,  and  could  not  be  said  to  be 
stolen,  as  part  of  the  produce,  viz.,  £6500,  was  applied  to  the  prosecutor's  use.    Afl 
to  the  same  counts,  it  was  also  objected,  that  under  the  2  Geo.  2,  c  25,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  instrument  stolen  should  be  of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
from  whom  it  was  stolen ;  that  the  check  was  of  no  value  to  the  prosecutor  in  ha 
own  hands ;  but  that  if  it  had  been  lost  by  the  prosecutor,  and  got  into  the  hands  of 
a  third  person,  and  had  been  stolen  from  that  third  person,  it  would  be  within  the 
Act,  as  being  then  an  instrument  of  value  in  that  third  person's  hands,  otherwise 
not.     It  was  also  objected  that  the  prosecutor  had  parted  in  this  case  with  both  the 
*20fi1  ProPertv  an(*  possession  of  *the  bill  of  exchange  or  warrant,  and  without 
-■  fraud  or  misrepresentation ;  and  this  case  was  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
a  voluntary  deposit  of  money  with  a  banker,  who  had  previously  determined  to 
apply  it  to  his  own  use.     That  the  identical  notes  paid  to  the  prisoner  were  notes 
on  which  the  prosecutor  had  no  specific  claim,  and  never  were  vested  in  him.     That 
bank  notes  were  not  expected  in  return  for  the  check,  but  another  and  a  different 
thing,  viz.,  Exchequer  bills.     And  that  if  the  prosecutor  had  delivered  the  twenty- 
three  notes  themselves  to  the  prisoner,  he  undertaking  to  buy  Exchequer  bills  with 
them,  it  would  have  been  only  a  breach  of  contract,  which  he  was  to  fulfil  by  return- 
ing Exchequer  bills,  and  that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  debtor  to  the  prosecutor  for 
the  deficiency.     And  after  two  arguments,  all  the  judges  present  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  a  felony,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong  upon  several  grounds. 
First,  because  there  was  no  fraud  or  contrivance  to  induce  Sir  T.  Plumer  to  give  the 
check ;  secondly,  because  the  check  could  not  be  called  his  goods  and  chattels,  and 
was  of  no  value  in  his  hands  j(y)  thirdly,  because  he  had  never  had  possession  of 
the  notes  received  at  the  bankers,  so  that  they  could  not  be  called  his  notes;  and 
fourthly,  because  the  bankers  were  discharged  of  the  money  by  paying  it  on  the 
check,  so  that  they  were  not  defrauded,  and  it  could  not  be  said  the  money  was 
stolen  from  them. (2) 

But  where,  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  check,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
was  employed  occasionally  as  clerk  to  the  prosecutors,  and  came  two  or  three  times 
a  week  to  keep  their  books,  for  which  they  paid  him ;  when  not  with  them,  he  en- 
deavored to  do  business  for  himself;  one  of  the  prosecutors  delivered  to  the  pri- 
soner, who  was  then  employed  by  him  as  clerk,  a  check  drawn  by  the  firm  on  their 
bankers,  Sir  C.  Scott  and  Co.,  payable  to  Messrs.  Caldecott  or  bearer,  who  were 
creditors  of  the  prosecutors,  and  desired  the  prisoner  to  deliver  it  to  Messrs.  Calde- 
cott ;  but  he  did  not  deliver  it ;  aud  on  the  same  day  cash  was  paid  for  it  by 
the  Messrs.  Scott  at  their  counter  to  some  stranger,  and  afterwards  the  prisoner 
admitted  that  he  had  appropriated  the  check  to  his  own  use;  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty;  but  the  question  whether  the  check  in  the  hands  of  the  drawers  was 
of  any  value,  and  could  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Judges  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  in  the  preceding  case,  that  the  check  was 
of  no  value  in  the  drawer's  hands.     The  judges  affirmed  the  convict  ion. (a) 

So  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  check,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecu- 
tor gave  the  check,  which  was  drawn  by  himself  upon  J.  M.  &  Sons,  payable  to  0* 
Mum  ford  or  bearer,  to  his  female  servant  under  cover,  which  was  sealed  np,  ft04* 
that  he  had  told  the  prisoner,  who  was  also  his  servant,  that  he  would  receive  the 
packet  containing  the  check  from  her,  and  that  he  was  to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  @< 
Mum  ford,  of  Downham,  to  whom  the  packet  was  directed,  and  the  packet  so  coo* 
taing  the  check  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  did  not  deliver  the  cheek  to 

(y)  See  Rex  v.  Mucklow,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  160,  where  a  similar  point  was  raised,  bat  not 
decided. 

(z)  Walsh's  case,  R.  k  R.  215;  2  Leach  1054,  1082;  4  Taunt.  258,  284.  See  Tarlor  •• 
Plumer,  3  M.  k  S.  562. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Metcalf,  R.  k  M.  C.  G.  R.  433,  Littledale,  J.,  dubitante. 
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r.  *Mumford,  bat  received  the  amount  of  it  from  the  persons,  on  whom  it  r*9A7 
s  drawn,  and  never  accounted  to  Mr.  Mumford  or  the  prosecutor  for  that  *- 
in  or  any  part  of  it ;  upon  a  case  reserved,  upon  the  questions  whether  the  check 
a  a  valuable  security  or  an  instrument  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5  ;  and 
tether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  could  be  made  the  subject  of  larceny ;  the 
Iges  held  unanimously  that  the  case  was  governed  by  the  preceding  one,  and  the 
aviction  was  affirmed. (6) 

The  principle  that  cases  of  this  description,  where  the  property  in  fact  passes  by 
s  delivery  of  the  owner,  will  fall  within  the  same  rule,  though  the  credit  may  have 
en  obtained  by  fraudulently  using  the  name  of  another  person, (c)  was  further 
ted  upon  in  the  following  case.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  two  bank 
tea,  the  property  of  W.  Dunn.  The  prisoner  employed  one  Dale  to  carry  a  letter 
the  prosecutor,  and  told  him  to  say  to  the  prosecutor  that  he  had  brought  the 
tor  from  Mr.  Broad.  He  also  told  Dale  to  bring  the  answer  to  him  in  the  next 
eet,  where  he  would  wait  for  him.  Dale  carried  the  letter  to  the  prosecutor,  to 
torn  it  was  directed.  It  was  written  in  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Broad,  who  was  a  friend 
the  prosecutor's,  solicited  the  loan  of  three  pounds  for  a  few  days,  and  desired 
at  the  money  might  be  enclosed  back  in  the  letter  immediately.  The  prosecutor, 
on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  sent  the  bank  notes  in  question,  enclosed  in  a  letter 
rected  to  Broad,  which  he  delivered  to  Dale,  who  delivered  it  to  the  prisoner  as  he 
is  first  ordered.  The  letter  sent  by  the  prisoner  to  the  prosecutor  was  altogether 
i  imposition.  It  was  objected  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  at  the  trial  that  this  was 
)  felony,  because  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  property  was  parted  with  by  the 
irner,  though  induced  thereto  by  means  of  a  false  and  fraudulent  pretence.  And 
le  prisoner  having  been  convicted,  it  was  held  upon  a  case  reserved  that  it  was  no 
skmy,  as  it  appeared  that  the  property  was  intended  to  pass  by  the  delivery  of  the 
wner.(cT) 

The  cases  which  have  been  thus  cited  abundantly  establish  the  proposition  first 
ud  down,  that  where  the  property  in  the  goods  taken  has  been  parted  with  by  the 
»wner,  there  can  be  no  larceny. 

Bat  if  the  owner  had  not  parted  with  the  property  in  the  goods,  but  only  with 
ht  possession  of  them,  the  question  of  larceny  formerly  remained  open,  and  depended 
upon  the  fact,  whether  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  felonious  taking,  the  owner  had 
pvted  with  the  possession  of  the  goods  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  trespass.  For  formerly,  if  the  owner  of  the  goods  parted  with 
fte  possession  of  them  without  fraud  practised  by  the  taker,  and  if,  after  the  owner 
W  bo  parted  with  the  possession  of  them,  nothing  was  done  to  determine  the 

Eity  of  contract,  under  which  the  taker  had  the  possession  of  them  delivered  to 
,  do  trespass,  and  therefore  no  larceny,  could  be  committed  by  their  conversion. 
But  the  law  in  this  respect  is  altered  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  3.(e) 
t  *Upon  the  subject  therefore  of  larceny,  where  the  owner  or  person  author-  r*oAQ 
%d  to  dispose  of  the  goods  has  parted  with'  the  possession  of  them  by  *- 
^livery  to  the  party  accused,  the  inquiry  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  three  heads : 
fat,  Whether  the  delivery  were  obtained  fraudulently  with  intent  to  steal   the 

els;  secondly,  if  the  delivery  were  not  so  obtained,  Whether  the  lawful  possession 
been  determined,  and  whether  there  has  been  any  new  and  felonious  taking; 
tod  thirdly,  Whether  the  case  falls  within  the  new  enactment. 

I-  The  cases  in  which  it  has  appeared  that  the  delivery  of  the  goods  was  obtained 
fraudulently,  and  with  intent  to  steal  them,  consist  principally  of  transactions  usually 
dfteribed  by  the  term  swindling,  and  which  have  been  in  most  instances  carried  on 
ty  the  common  arts  adopted  on  such  occasions.  In  a  few,  however,  the  more 
*GP*vtted  proceeding  has  been  adopted  of  getting  fraudulent  possession  of  the 
%*&  by  act  of  law. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Heath,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  33.  It  was  also  held  that  the  check  might  be  de- 
scribed ti  a  valuable  security  in  the  indiciment,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  state  that 
••Mods,  the  drawees,  were  bankers. 


{<)  Antt,  p.  199. 


)  Rei  t>.  Atkinson,  2  East  P.  0.  c.  16,  s.  104,  p.  673,  Le  Blanc,  J. 
(«)  Pott,  p.  247. 
vol.  n. — 11 
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Greatrix  and  Sharpless  were  indicted  for  stealing  six  pair  of  silk  stockings,  the 
property  of  0.  Hudson.     Greatrix,  in  the  character  of  servant  to  Sharpless,  left  a 
note  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Hudson,  who  was  a  hosier  in  Bridge-street,  Westminster, 
desiring  that  he  would  send  an  assortment  of  silk  stockings  to  his  master's*  lodgings 
at  the  Red-lamp  in  Queen-square.     Mr.  Hudson  in  consequence  took  a  variety  of 
silk  stockings  according  to  the  direction.     Greatrix  opened  the  door  to  him,  and 
introduced  him  into  a  parlor,  where  Sharpless  was  sitting  in  a  dressing-gown,  his 
hair  just  dressed,  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  powder  all  over  his  face.    Mr.  Hudson 
unfolded  his  wares,  and  Sharpless  looked  out  six  pair  of  silk  stockings,  the  price  of 
which  Mr.  Hudson  told  him  was  fourteen  shillings  a  pair;  and  he  then  desired  Mr. 
Hudson  to  fetch  some  silk  pieces  for  breeches,  and  some  black  silk  stockings  with 
French  clocks.     Mr.  Hudson  hung  the  six  pair  of  stockings,  which  Sharpless  had 
looked  out,  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  went  home  for  the  other  goods ;  but  no  posi- 
tive agreement  had  taken  place  respecting  the  stockings.     During  Mr.  Hudson's 
absence,  Sharpless  and  Greatrix  decamped  with  the  six  pair  of  stockings,  which 
were  proved  to  have  been  afterwards  pawned  by  Sharpless.     The  jury  convicted  the 
prisoners,  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  conviction 
was  right,  for  the  whole  of  the  prisoners'  conduct  manifested  an  original  and  pre- 
concerted design  to  obtain  a  tortious  possession  of  the  property;  and  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  imported,  that  in  their  belief  the  evil  intention  preceded  the  leaving  of  the 
goods.     The  Judges  thought  also   that,  even  independently  of  the  preconcerted 
design  and  evil  intention,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  delivery  to  change 
the  possession  of  the  property^/)1 

*20Q1  *  Prevailing  upon  a  tradesman  to  take  goods  proposed  to  be  brought  to  a 
-*  given  place  under  pretence  that  the  price  shall  then  be  paid  for  them,  and 
further  prevailing  upon  him  to  leave  them  there  in  the  care  of  a  third  person,  and 
then  getting  them  from  that  third  person  without  paying  the  price,  is  larceny,  if  d> 
initio  the  intention  was  to  get  the  goods  from  the  tradesman  and  not  to  pay  for 
them.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  trinkets  and  fancy  articles,  the  property  of 
A.  Berens,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  called  at  the  shop  of  Berens,  to  whom  he 
was  a  perfect  stranger,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  am  come  to  take  a  choice  of  fancy 
articles ;  and  I  am  going  into  the  country ;  I  will  pay  you  cash  if  you  will  deliver 
the  goods,  and  you  must  serve  me  as  low  as  you  can."  He  then  wrote  on  a  card 
his  name,  and  the  address,  "  Coach  Office,  Swan  Inn,  Lad  Lane ;"  and  another  card 
falsely  describing  where  he  lodged.  He  then  selected  the  articles  in  the  indictment) 
and  desired  that  they  should  be  taken  the  next  day  at  five  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
coach  office.  An  invoice  of  the  goods  was  made  out  by  Berens  in  the  presence  of 
the  prisoner;  and  the  next  day,  at  five,  Berens  carried  the  goods,  packed  in  a  caw, 
to  the  Swan.  The  prisoner  met  him  there,  and  said,  u  1  am  surprised  that  my 
friend,  who  promised  to  be  here,  is  not  come."  In  a  quarter  6f  an  hpqr.  a  letter 
was  brought  by  the  twopenny  post  to  the  prisoner,  who,  after  appearing  to  read  h\ 
said,  "  This  is  my  very  good  friend;  who  will  give  me  £200,  at  Tom's  Coffee-hou*> 
at  half-past  seven."  lie  desired  Berens  to  meet  him  there  at  that  time,  and  tb* 
desired  the  book  keeper  to  reserve  a  place  for  him  by  the  Manchester  coach  Btft 
day,  when  he  said  he  would  take  the  case  with  him.  Some  doubt  was  exprew 
whether  it  was  not  too  large  for  the  coach ;  both  Behrens  and  the  prisoner  desired 

(/)  Rex  v.  Sharpless,  1  Leach  92;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  105,  675.  In  the  debate  * 
Semple's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  112,  p.  692,  693,  a  case  was  mentioned  as  bafinf 
been  determined  very  recently  by  the  judges,  where  a  man  ordered  a  pair  of  candlestick* 
from  a  silversmith  to  be  sent  to  his  lodgings,  whither  they  were  sent  accordingly,  with  ft 
bill  of  parcels  by  a  servant ;  and  the  prisoner  contriving  to  send  the  servant  back,  Bsdsr 
some  pretence,  kept  the  goods ;  and  it  was  ruled  to  be  felony,  although  they  were  delir* 
ered  with  the  bill  of  parcels  ;  such  delivery  being  made  under  an  expectation  by  theowaef 
of  being  paid  the  money  ;  for  the  jury  found  it  was  a  pretence  to  purchase  with  intent  to 
steal.  Mr.  East,  however,  remarks  upon  this  case,  that  it  must  be  understood  that  the* 
prisoner  ran  away  with  the  goods,  or  did  some  act  to  denote  an  intention  of  withdrawisfj 
"himself  from  any  account  of  them:  and  that  no  credit  was  intended  to  be  given  huBYbft* 
that  it  was  meant  as  a  sale  for  ready  money  only  :  2  East  P.  C.  Ibid,  note  (a). 

1  Blunt  v.  Comm.,  4  Leigh  689. 
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might  be  taken  care  of;  and  Berens  swore  on  his  cross-examination  that  he  con- 
lered  the  goods  to  be  sold,  if  he  got  his  cash,  but  not  before.  Both  left  the 
Mich  office.  Berens  went  to  Tom's  at  the  time  appointed,  but  saw  no  friend  of  the 
risoner's,  nor  the  prisoner.  Half  an  hour  after  they  had  left  the  office,  the  prisoner 
iturned  to  it,  telling  the  book-keeper  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  would  take  the 
ise  away  then.  He  offered  him  a  sovereign  for  his  trouble,  hired  a  porter  to  carry 
le  case  into  the  street,  and  there  hired  a  cart,  in  which  he  had  it  conveyed  to  a 
ouse  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  was  found  in  that  house  in  two  hours, 
ith  the  case  unpacked  and  the  goods  all  about  the  room.  The  prisoner's  counsel 
intended  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  as  a  complete  sale  of  the 
oods  had  taken  place.  But  the  jury  were  directed  to  consider  whether  they  were 
itisfied  by  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner,  when  he  first  called  upon  Berens,  had 
o  intention  of  buying  and  paying  for  the  goods,  but  gave  the  order  for  the  purpose 
f  getting  them  out  of  Berens's  possession,  and  afterwards  clandestinely  removing 
nd  converting  them  to  his  own  use;  and,  if  they  were  so  satisfied,  to  find  the 
prisoner  guilty,  which  they  did.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  there  was  *a  felonious  taking,  the  jury  having  found  that  the  p^i  * 
prisoner's  intention,  ab  initio,  was  to  get  the  goods  out  of  Berens's  posses-  *- 
lion,  and  then  clandestinely  remove  and  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  and  that  the 
conviction  was  right. (  g) 

The  plaintiff  dealt  in  slippers ;  one  Fuller,  who  likewise  dealt  in  them,  came  to 
Vim  and  asked  for  fifteen  dozen  of  slippers,  saying  he  had  an  order  for  them ;  the 
plaintiff  refused  to  trust  him  with  the  goods,  but  went  with  him  to  the  place  of 
tale,  which  was  the  warehouse  of  the  defendants,  wholesale  shoe  manufacturers ;  on 
arriving  there  Fuller  said  to  the  plaintiff, •'  You  must  not  go  in,  or  you  will  spoil  my 
custom;"  the  plaintiff  remained  on  the  outside  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Fuller 
came  out,  having  sold  and  delivered  the  slippers  to  the  defendants  in  the  warehouse, 
and,  being  asked  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  money,  made  an  excuse,  and  soon  after- 
wards ran  away.  The  plaintiff  indicted  Fuller  for  stealing  the  slippers,  and  he  was 
ttnvicted.(A) 

Taking  goods  the  prisoner  has  bargained  to  buy  is  felonious,  if  by  the  usage  the 
price  ought  to  be  paid  before  they  are  taken,  and  the  owner  did  not  consent  to  their 
being  taken,  and  the  prisoner,  when  he  bargained  for  them,  did  not  intend  to  pay 
for  them,  but  meant  to  get  them  into  his  possession,  and  dispose  of  them  for  his 
owq  benefit  without  paying  for  them.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  four  oxen, 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  it  appeared  that  R.  Baker  was  employed 
bj  the  bailiff  of  the  Marquis  to  sell  the  oxen  at  Ampthill  fair  for  ready  money. 
The  prisoner  inquired  the  price,  and  agreed  for  £48  108.  Baker  asked  him  to  mark 
them  (which  is  done  by  clipping  off  some  hair) ;  he  said,  u  No,  I'll  mark  them  by- 
*nd-by,and  if  you  go  down  to  the  King's  Arms  I'll  pay  you  for  them."  Baker  soon 
vtotto  the  King's  Arms,  but  did  not  find  the  prisoner;  having  dined  there  Baker 
Warned  into  the  fair  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  beasts,  but  they  were  gone. 
Two  witnesses  severally  proved  that  they  purchased  two  of  the  oxen  in  the  fair 
from  the  prisoner.  Search  was  afterwards  made  for  him  in  the  fair  and  at  the 
u**,  without  success.  Baker  said  that  the  custom  was  to  mark  the  beasts  when 
they  were  sold  ;  that  they  are  not  delivered  until  they  are  paid  for,  which  is  generally 
shoot  dinner  time,  and  if  the  prisoner  had  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  drive  them 
wij.  he  would  have  refused  till  he  had  received  the  price.  The  prisoner  told  him  his 
ftne  was  Gilby,  but  did  not  mention  where  he  lived.  Garrow,  B.,  left  it  to  the 
JVJ  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  he  made  the  bargain,  intended  to  pay 
fa  the  oxen,  or  merely  to  get  them  into  his  possession  to  sell  them  and  convert  the 
ttftey  to  his  own  use.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  said  they  thought 
**  aever  at  any  time  intended  to  pay  for  the  beasts.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
we  conviction  was  affirmed,  the  jury  having  found  that  the  prisoner  never  meant 
*  W  for  the  oxen.(t) 
&>  where  Cohen  and  Collins  called  at  the  prosecutor's  shop,  and  Cohen  asked  the 

(#)  Rex  v.  Campbell,  R.  k  M.  0.  G.  R.  179,  cited  in  Stephenson  v.  Hart,  4  Bing.  R.  470. 
(*)  Lyons  9.  De  Pass,  11  A.  k  E.  326  (39  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(0  Rex  t.  Gilbert,  R.  *  M.  G.  G.  R.  185. 
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*9111  Pr*ce  °^  two  waistcoats  which  were  in  the  *sbop-window,  and  the  prosecutor 
J  replied  "  fifteen  shillings/'  Cohen  said,  u  You  must  go  to  the  lowest  price,  as 
it  will  be  for  ready  money  ;"  the  prosecutor  said,  "  Then  you  shall  have  them  for 
twelve  shillings,"  which  was  agreed  to  by  Cohen,  who  said  he  would  put  the  waist- 
coats into  a  gig  standing  at  the  door,  in  which  Collins  was ;  to  which  the  prosecutor 
replied,  "  Very  well."  Cohen  had  no  money,  hut  Collins  had,  and  when  Cohen  went 
out  to  the  gig,  the  prosecutor  thought  he  went  out  to  get  the  money  from  Collins. 
Immediately  after  the  waistcoats  had  been  placed  in  the  gig,  Cohen  got  in,  and  they 
drove  off  full  gallop,  and  for  two  years  the  prosecutor  had  been  unable  to  apprehend 
them.  The  jury  found  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  waistcoats  were  parted  with  con- 
ditionally that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  at  the  time,  and  that  Cohen  took  them 
with  a  felonious,  in  tent;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  Judges  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  upon  this  finding  Cohen  was  guilty  of  larceny  ;  for  it  was  an  express 
finding  that  the  prosecutor  only  parted  with  the  possession  of  the  goods.Q") 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  great  many  pairs  of  stockings,  the  pro- 
perty of  W.  Wayte.     Mr.  Wayte,  who  was  a  hosier  near  the  Haymarket,  delivered 
two  parcels,  containing  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  to  his  apprentice, 
with  directious  to  carry  them  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Heath,  a  hosier,  in  Milk-street, 
Cheapside.     As  the  apprentice  was  going  up  Ludgate-hill,  with  the  parcels  under 
his  arm,  he  was  met  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  asked  him  where  he  was  going? 
To  which  the  apprentice  answered,  "To  Mr.  Heath's."     The  prisoner,  producing  a 
small  parcel,  replied,  u  I  know  your  master,  and  I  owe  him  for  those  parcels;  I  was 
going  for  them  to  your  shop,  therefore  do  you  give  me  your  parcels,  and  take  this 
back  to  your  master;  there  is  a  letter  inside,  and  it  must  be  immediately  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Brown."     The  apprentice  accordingly  consented  to  the  proposed  exchange, 
and  delivered  the  two  parcels  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  delivered  his  parcel 
to  the  apprentice.     The  prisoner,  having  effected  this  exchange,  endeavored  to 
separate  himself  from  the  apprentice ;  but  his  manner  created  a  slight  degree  of 
suspicion  in  the  apprentice's  mind,  who,  to  satisfy  his  doubts,  ran  after  the  prisoner, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  the  Mr.  Heath  to  whose  house  he  was  conveying  the 
parcels  ?     The  prisoner  replied,  that  he  was  Mr.  Heath,  and  desired  the  apprentice 
to  make  haste  home  with  the  other  parcel.     The  parcel  which  was  delivered  bj  the 
prisoner  contained  a  collection  of  old  rags  of  no  value,  and  he  was  not  the  Mr. 
Heath  he  pretended  to  be.     The  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner,  by  falsely 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  the  house  of  the  prosecutor  for  Mr.  Heath's  parcels, 
had  contrived  to  make  this  exchange  of  parcels  with  an  intent  wrongfully  to  obtain 
and  convert  to  his  own  use  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  thereto 
they  found  him  guilty.     And  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.     Gould,  J.,  who  delivered  their  opinion,  said, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  prisoner's  having  obtained  these  goods  fraudulently 

*21 21  *rom  *ne  aPPrent^ce  was  JU8t  *tnc  same  as  if  he  had  obtained  them  from  the 
-J  actual  possession  of  the  master. (A*) 
A  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  bristles,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
went  to  the  counting-house  of  the  prosecutor  and  represented  that  he  lived  at  No. 
40  Crispin-street,  Spitalfields,  and  proposed  to  buy  four  casks  of  bristles,  and  ptf 
ready  money  on  delivery,  and  was  told  by  the  prosecutor's  clerk  that  as  he  was  » 
stranger  he  could  not  have  them  on  any  other  terms.  The  prisoner  said,  he  wanted 
to  send  two  of  the  casks  immediately  to  Birmingham.  The  invoice  and  the  weigh- 
ing order  were  given  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  delivery  order  was  sent  by  a  clerk  Of 
the  prosecutor's  to  the  wharf,  where  the  bristles  were  then  lying,  which  he  brougM 
back,  the  prisoner  not  having  paid  the  money.  On  Monday  following  the  prisone* 
came  again  to  the  counting-house  between  twelve  and  one,  and  the  delivery  ofde* 
was  then  on  the  prosecutor's  desk,  and  said  he  would  pay  the  money,  but  had  no* 
got  a  check ;  he  was  told  by  the  clerk,  that  if  he  wished  to  pay  the  money,  he  hid 
no  objection  to  give  him  the  delivery  order.  The  prisoner  went  away  with  A* 
order,  and  the  clerk  followed  him  almost  immediately  to  the  wharf,  and  found  th* 

U)  Re£-  v"  Cohen,  2  Den.  C.  C.  243. 

(k)  Wilkins's  case,  1  Leach  520 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  104,  p.  673.    See  Bex  f.  Loaf 
Btreeth,  R.  k  M.  C.  G.  R.  137,  ante,  p.  203. 
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isoner  busy  loading  the  bristles  into  a  cart.     The  clerk  stopped  the  delivery  at 

e  wharf  about  one  o'clock ;  but  in  consequence  of  what  was  said  by  the  prisoner, 

id  the  wharf-clerk  having  said  that  he  knew  the  prisoner,  and  he  had  had  goods 

ilivered  to  him  in  the  regular  way  before,  no  further  opposition  was  made.     The 

erk  told  the  prisoner  that  the  reason  why  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  the 

tods  from  the  wharf  was,  that  the  reference  the  prisoner  had  given  was  one  he 

aid  not  trust ;  and  he  consented  to  the  bristles  being  taken  away,  upon  the  ex- 

•ess  condition,  and  the  engagement  of  the  prisoner,  that  they  should  he  paid  for 

his  door  in  Crispin-street,  before  they  were  lodged  in  the  house.     Nobody  was 

nt  to  accompany  the  cart,  but  another  clerk  of  the  prosecutor's  was  directed  to  be 

the  prisoner's  door  a  little  before  two  o'clock,  which  would  be  the  time  the  cart 

ould  arrive,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  payment  before  the  goods  were  taken 

om  the  cart.     That  clerk  went  to.  the  prisoner's  house,  No.  40  Crispin-street,  and 

\er  watting  till  half-past  three,  he  came  back  without  seeing  the  prisoner,  the  cart, 

r  the  goods      The  carman,  who  drove  the  goods  from  the  wharf,  was  directed  by 

le  prisoner  to  drive  to  Spitalfields,  and  when  he  had  got  part  of  the  way  he  was 

irected  by  the  prisoner  to  turn  down  another  street,  and  wait  at  the  corner  of  a 

fcreet,  where,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  carman,  the  bristles  were 

Kit  by  the  prisoner's  directions  into  another  cart,  and  driven  away  in  a  direction 

xmtrary  to  Spitalfields,  and  lodged  in  an  empty  warehouse,  and  the  next  morning 

kibe  prisoner  offered  the  bristles  for  sale,  representing  that  he  had  taken  them  for 

i  bad  debt.     It  was  objected  that  the  clerk  having  permitted  the  prisoner  to  take 

possession  of  the  delivery  order,  there  was  a  complete  transfer  of  the  property,  and 

that  the  subsequent  conversion  was  a  mere  breach  of  contract ;  but  the  Recorder 

thought  that  it  was  a  mere  permission  to  enable  him  to  remove  them  to  his 

Moor  in  Spitalfields,  with  a  full  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  that  r**>iQ 

the  order  was  not  to  operate  to  enable  him  to  put  them  within  his  own   *- 

premises  till  the  money  was  paid ;  and  he  told  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  there 

nerer  was  a  bond  fide  intention  to  buy,  but  an  intention  to  get  the  goods  by  fraud 

from  the  owner,  they  should  find  the  prisoner  guilty ;  which  they  did,  and  said  that 

they  thought  the  prisoner  had  no  intention  to  buy,  but  to  get  them  by  fraud  from 

the  owner ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  conviction  was  right, 

the  jury  having  found  that  the  prisoner  never  meant  to  buy,  but  to  defraud  the 

otner.(7) 

80  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  three  pounds  weight  of  cheese  and  2s. 
2£,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  went  to  the  shop  of  a  cheesemonger  and  ordered 
•boat  three  pounds  of  cheese  to  go  to  No.  46  Regent  square,  to  one  Edmonds,  and 
the  prosecutor's  boy  was  to  take  it  directly  with  change  for  a  crown  piece.  When 
the  lad  got  near  Regent  square  with  the  cheese,  the  prisoner  met  him  and  said, 
"Oh,  you  have  got  the  cheese,  I  forgot  to  order  sixpenceworth  of  eggs ;  if  you  will 
give  me  the  change  and  the  cheese  I  will  pay  you."  The  lad  then  gave  him  the 
cheese  and  2s.  2d. ;  he  then  gave  the  lad  a  crown,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  one, 
though  the  lad  believed  it  to  be  a  good  one  at  the  time  he  took  it ;  the  lad  went 
tick  for  the  eggs ;  the  lad  said,  that  if  he  had  gone  to  Edmonds's  he  should  have 
kft  the  things  there,  but  not  the  change  without  the  money,  and  that  he  had  no 
tthority  to  part  with  these  goods  unless  he  received  the  crown  piece.  The  master 
•H,  that  his  intention  was  to  sell  the  goods,  and  if  he  received  the  crown  he  should 
it  obliged  to  furnish  the  difference;  he  never  expected  the  goods  back  again,  and 
ft*  boy  had  no  authority  to  part  with  the  change  or  the  goods  without  payment, 
v.  8erjt  Arabin  (after  consulting  Parke,  B.,  and  Patteson,  J.)  told  the  jury  that 
tf  they  thought  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  to  get  possession  of  the  property 
without  giving  anything  for  it,  and  that  the  boy  had  the  limited  authority  only, 
they  should  find  the  prisoner  guilty  .(m) 

(J)  Rex  v.  Pratt,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  250. 

(»)  Rex  v.  Small,  8  C.  k  P.  46  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Reg.  v.  Webb,  5  Cox  C.  C.  154,  where 

two  counterfeit  half  crowns  were  paid  for  a  pair  of  boots  to  a  servant,  who  was  directed 

lot  to  part  with  them  without  payment,  the  Recorder  acted  on  the  preceding  case.    Vide 

fakes'*  case,  ante,  p.  197,  and  Rex  v.  Jackson,  ante,  p.  203,  et  qumre,  whether  the  property 

*u  aot  parted  with.    C.  S.  G. 
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The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  larceny.     Having  taken  a  bouse  they  went  to  the 
prosecutor's  shop,  selected  the  goods  in  question,  and  ordered  them  to  be  sent  home. 
The  prosecutor  sent  them  by  one  D.,  and  gave  him  strict  injunctions  not  to  part 
with  them  without  receiving  the  price.     D.,  on  arriving  at  the  house,  told  the  pri- 
soners that  he  was  instructed  not  to  leave  the  goods  without  the  money  or  an  equiv- 
alent.    After  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  D.  to  let  them  have  the  goods  on  the  promise 
of  payment  on  the  morrow,  one  of  the  prisoners  wrote  a  check  for  the  amount  of 
the  bill,  and  gave  it  to  D.,  requesting  him  not  to  present  it  till  the  next  day.    D. 
left  the  goods,  and  returned  the  check  to  his  employers.     The  check  was  presented 
the  next  morning  and  dishonored,  the  prisoner's  account  having  been  some  time 
♦2141  ^e^ore  overdrawn.     It  *was  contended  that  D.  had  parted  not  only  with  the 
-J  possession  of  the  goods,  but  also  with  the  property  in  them,  and  Reg.  v. 
Parker(n)  was  cited.     Alder  son,  B. :  "  It  is  for  you  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  check  would  be  paid      The  case  appears  to 
me  to  approach  more  nearly  to  Rex  v.  Small.(p)     If  the  owner  of  goods  parts  with 
the  possession,  meaning  also  part  with  the  property,  in  consequence  of  a  fraudulent 
representation  of  the  party  obtaining  them,  it  is  not  larceny,  but  a  mere  cheat 
But  if  the  owner  does  not  mean  to  part  even  with  the  possession,  except  in  a  certain 
event,  which  does  not  happen,  and  the  prisoner  causes  him  to  part  with  thein  by 
means  of  fraud,  the  owner  still  not  meaning  to  part  with  the  property,  then  the  case 
is  one  of  larceny.     Here  if  the  owner  had  himself  carried  the  goods  and  parted  with 
them  as  the  servant  did,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  false  pretences;  or  if 
the  servant  had  had  a  general  authority  to  act,  it  would  have  been  the  same  as  if 
the  master  acted.     But  in  this  instance  he  had  a  limited  authority,  which  he  chose 
to  exceed.     I  am  of  opinion,  as  at  present  advised,  that  if  the  prisoner  intended  to 
get  possession  of  these  goods  by  giving  a  piece  of  waste  paper,  which  he  had  no 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  would  be  of  use  to  anybody,  and  that  the  servant  had 
received  positive  instructions  not  to  leave  the  goods  without  cash  payment,  the 
charge  of  larceny  is  made  out."(^) 

So  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  mare,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecu- 
tor, intending  to  sell  his  mare  at  a  fair,  sent  her  thither  by  a  servant,  to  whom  he 
gave  no  authority  to  sell  the  mare,  or  to  deal  with  her  in  any  way  till  he  had  him- 
self arrived  there.     At  the  fair  the  prisoner  asked  the  servant  the  price  of  the  mare, 
and  he  told  him  £25 ;  the  prisoner  then  desired  him  to  trot  her  out;  the  prisoner 
then  went  and  talked  to  a  man  on  horseback  and  a  man  on  foot,  and  then  walked 
away.     These  two  men  then  went  up  to  the  servant,  and  the  man  on  foot  offered 
the  man  on  horseback  £24  for  the  horse  he  was  riding,  which  the  latter  refused, 
saying,  he  would  not  sell  him  at  any  price ;  upon  which  the  man  on  foot  stepped 
aside  to  the  servant,  and  said,  if  he  would  chop  the  mare  for  the  horse  the  mao  waft 
riding,  he  would  give  him  £24  for  the  chop,  and  58.  to  put  in  his  own  pocket,  at 
the  same  time  taking  from  his  pocket  what  appeared  to  be  bank  notes.     The 
servant  declined,  saying,  the  mare  was  not  his ;  but  being  persuaded  by  the  mao  on 
foot,  the  servant  accompanied  the  two  men  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  agreed 
to  the  exchange  of  horses  on  the  terms  proposed,  and  as  soon  as  the  saddles  were 
changed,  the  man  who  had  been  on  horseback,  rode  away,  and  on  the  servant  look- 
ing round  for  the  man  on  foot,  he  perceived  that  he  had  gone  away  while  the 
saddles  were  changing.     The  horse  left  in  exchange  was  worth  about  £4.    The 
prisoner  had  afterwards  sold  the  mare  for  £14,  saying  that  he  had  got  it  in  a  chop 
at  the  fair.     It  was  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  as  the  servant  mean* 

*21  ^1  to  Part  w*tn  fcne  enfc*re  property  iQ  th®  mare,  and  *not  with  the  possession* 
J  only,  it  was  larceny ;  but  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  parting  with  the  pro- 
perty in  the  mare,  as  the  servant  had  the  mere  charge  of  her,  and  had  no  right  tP 
deal  with  the  property  in  her  in  any  way  whatever.  And  if  the  prisoner  was  U* 
league  with  the  two  other  men,  and  they  three,  by  a  fraud,  in  which  each  of  the** 

(n)  2  Moo.  C.  C.  l,/>o*f,  641.  (o)  Supra. 

(p)  Reg.  v.  Stewart,  1  Cox  C.  C.  174.  As  the  prosecutor  received  the  check  and  pi** 
seated  it,  it  might  have  well  been  contended  that  he  ratified  the  servant's  act  in  Uki&f 
it ;  and  consequently  that  the  case  was  not  larceny.  See  Parkea's  case,  2  Leach  614 
ante,  p.  197. 
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ras  to  take  bis  part,  and  did  take  his  part,  induced  the  servant  to  part  with  the  pos- 
ession  of  the  mare  under  color  of  an  exchange,  but  they  intending  all  the  while 
o  steal  the  mare,  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  found  guilty. (q) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  Morgan  and  Mackeowan  for  stealing  the  money  of 
T.  Jones,  it  appeared  that  Morgan,  who  represented  himself  to  be  a  Frenchman  and 
inable  to  speak  English,  offered  the  prosecutrix  a  dress  for  sale,  and  signified, 
hrough  Mackeowan,  that  the  price  was  twenty-five  shilling*,  and  if  she  would  give 
hat  sum  for  it,  he  would  give  her  another  dress  worth  twelve  shillings,  which  he  pro- 
[need.  The  prosecutrix  agreed,  and  having  one  sovereign  and  one  shilling  in  her 
socket,  she  took  it  out,  and  whilst  holding  it  in  her  hand,  Morgan  opened  her  hand, 
ook  the  guinea  out  of  it;  he  did  not  take  it  forcibly,  nor  would  she  say  that  "  it 
ras  against  her  will :"  "  nor  was  it  by  her  consent ;"  "  he  took  her  by  surprise." 
She  then  borrowed  four  shillings  of  a  fellow-servant,  but  Morgan  refused  to  take  it, 
or  she  had  borrowed  it,  and  he  said  she  was  a  bad  woman,  and  had  told  a  lie,  and 
le  would  not  produce  the  other  dress ;  he  then  laid  down  the  first  dress  and  packed 
ip  the  other.  The  dress  left  was  of  much  less  value  than  twenty-five  shillings.  It 
fas  contended  that  this  was  a  mere  breach  of  contract,  and  not  a  felony ;  but  the 
ury  having  found  the  prisoners  guilty,  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved  on  the 
question  whether  the  above  facts  warranted  the  finding  of  the  jury,  that  in  point  of 
law  they  did  warrant  the  finding  of  the  jury.  The  jury  having  found  the  prisoners 
guilty,  the  Court  was  bound  to  assume  that  the  jury  had  been  properly  directed, 
and  that  they  found  that  it  was  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  prisoners  that  the  pro- 
perty was  to  be  obtained  by  a  pretended  sale.  In  that  case  there  was  no  contract, 
but  only  a  fraud,  by  means  of  which  the  felony  was  committed. (r) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  chest  of  fifty-nine  pounds  weight  of  tea, 
which,  in  one  count  of  the  indictment,  were  stated  as  the  property  of  J.  Layton  and 
W.  J.  Thompson ;  and,  in  another  count,  as  the  property  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.   The  facts  were,  that  Messrs.  Layton  &  Co  ,  who  were  tea  brokers,  had  pur- 
chased the  chest  of  tea  in  question,  No.  7100,  at  the  East  India  House,  but  had 
not  taken  it  away,  when  the  prisoner,  who  was  in  no  way  employed  by  them,  went 
thither,  and,  going  up  to  the  place  where  the  request  papers  were  kept,  selected  one 
of  them,  and  then  proceeded,  with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  as  if  to  look  for  a  chest 
of  tea  corresponding  with  the  number  on  the  paper.     The  servant  in  the  India 
Howe  who  had  the  care  of  the  request  papers,  seeing  him  so  engaged,  went  up  to 
bim,  took  the  paper  which  was  in  his  hand,  and,  seeing  the  number  7100  upon  it, 
^pointed  to  a  chest  with  a  corresponding  number,  and  said,  that  was  the   r*9ifi 
chert  he  wanted,  and  then  returned  the  paper  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might   ■- 
go  to  the  permit  office  and  get  a  permit.     The  prisoner  then  went  to  the  permit 
dice,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  with  a  permit  to  the  India  House,  where  the 
*ne  servant  who  had  the  care  of  the  request  papers  received  the  permit  from  him, 
ttd  asked  him  whose  partner  he  was,  and,  upon  his  answering  "  Noton's,"  returned 
fa  permit  to  him  again,  and  entered  the  name  of  Noton  in  the  book.     The  pri- 
soner then  took  away  the  chest  of  tea.     Upon  this  evidence  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  when  an  objection  was  taken  by  his  counsel,  that,  as  the  possession 
of  the  property  was  obtained  by  a  regular  request  note  and  permit,  the  offence  could 
°*lj  be  considered  as  a  misdemeanor ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were 
cWly  of  opinion,  that  the  offence  amounted  to  felony. («) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  wheat,  the  property  of  Swaine  and  others,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  wheat  was  not  their  property,  but  was  deposited  in  one  of  their 
rtorchouses,  which  was  in  the  care  of  Eastwick,  one  of  their  servants,  who  had 
ttthority  to  deliver  the  wheat  only  on  the  orders  of  the  prosecutors  or  of  Callow, 
t*ir  managing  clerk.  The  prisoner,  a  servant  also  of  the  prosecutors,  came  with  a 
Jfttn  and  cart,  and  obtained  the  key  of  the  storehouse  from  Eastwick,  by  represent- 

3  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Callow  for  five  quarters  of  wheat,  which  he  was  to 
e  to  the  Brighton  Railway ;  Eastwick  believing  his  statement,  allowed  the  wheat 
to  be  removed,  the  prisoner  assisting  to  put  it  into  the  cart,  in  which  it  was  con- 

(?)Reg.  v.  Sheppard,  9  C.  &  P.  121  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Coleridge,  J.,  and  see  post.  p.  229. 
(r)  Reg.  v.  Morgan,  Dears.  C.  C.  395.  The  direction  to  the  jury  was  not  stated  in  the  case. 
(iJHench'f  case,  0.  B.  Oct.  1810  ;  Hil.  T.  1811,  MS. 
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veyed  from  the  prosecutors'  premises,  the  prisoner  going  with  it.  The  wheat  was 
disposed  of  by  the  prisoner's  associates  with  his  privity.  The  prisoner's  statement 
was  entirely  false.  It  was  contended  that  the  wheat  was  obtained  by  false  pretences, 
but  the  jury  were  directed  that,  if  they  believed  the  facts,  the  offence  amounted  to 
larceny ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that  the 
conviction  was  right ;  for  the  wheat  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner  for  a  special 
purpose,  namely,  to  be  taken  to  the  Brighton  Railway,  and  the  property  remained 
in  the  prosecutors  throughout  as  bailees. (t) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  watch,  the  property  of  T.  Jones,  it  appeared 
that  T.  Jones  had  bought  the  watch  in  London,  which,  requiring  some  regulating, 
he  had  sent  to  the  seller.     A  letter  was  written  by  some  one  in  his  name  and  with- 
out his  authority,  requesting  the  seller  to  return  the  watch  to  T.  Jones,  in  a  letter 
directed  to  the  care  of  the  postmaster  at  Brymbo.     Afterwards  the  prisoner  and  a 
person  who  falsely  represented  himself  to  be  T.  Jones  came  to  the  post  office,  and 
asked  for  the  watoh.     It  had  not  arrived,  and  the  man  personating  T.  Jones  re- 
quested that,  when  it  did,  it  might  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner.     This  was  accord- 
ingly done  by  a  clerk  at  the  post  office  on  the  arrival  of  the  watch.     The  writing 
♦2171   ^e  ^et,ter>  personating  T.  Jones  *and  applying  for  the  watch  were  parts  of 
-J   the  same  scheme,  and  the  watch  was  sent  by  the  seller  in  pursuance  of  the 
letter ;  it  was  objected  that  the  offence  was  obtaining  the  watch  by  false  pretences, 
and  not  larceny ;  but  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty 
of  a  larceny  of  the  watch  of  T.  Jones :  for,  assuming  that  the  seller  had  more  than 
a  bare  charge,  and  was  the  bailee  of  it,  yet  his  special  property  as  such  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  general  property  of  the  true  owner ;  and  when  he  sent  the  watch 
away  to  a  third  person,  addressed  to  the  true  owner,  intending  such  person  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  true  owner,  and  that  third  person,  the  postmaster,  received  it  for  that 
purpose,  the  seller's  possession  and  special  property  ceased,  and  the  general  property 
of  the  true  owner  became  entirely  unincumbered,  and  drew  to  it  the  possession, 
unless  the  postmaster  became  the  bailee ;  but  this  he  did  not,  for  he  had  only  a 
charge,  and  he  became  the  servant  of  the  true  owner  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
it  to  him ;  and  his  possession  was  the  possession  of  the  true  owner,  and  could  not  be 
divested  by  the  tortious  acts  of  the  prisoner,  (u) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  coal,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  had  a  col- 
liery, and  both  coal  and  small  coal  or  slack  were  sold  by  retail  there,  but  none 
(except  to  private  customers)  was  allowed  to  be  taken  away  until  it  had  been  paid 
for ;  and  when  the  carts  were  loaded,  they  were  taken  to  a  weighing  machine  in 
the  colliery  yard,  where  the  weight  and  price  of  the  coals  having  been  ascertained, 
the  coals  were  paid  for  to  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  weighing  machine,  which  is  ** 
the  entrance  of  the  yard,  so  that  carts  entering  and  passing  out  of  the  yard  have 
to  pass  the  machine.  The  prisoner  was  acquainted  with  the  regulations,  and  knew 
that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  coals  out  of  the  yard  until  they  had  been 
weighed  and  paid  for  as  above  mentioned.  The  price  of  soft  coal  was  about  double 
that  of  slack.  The  prisoner  brought  his  cart  to  the  colliery  and  said,  "  I  want  a 
load  of  the  best  soft  coal,"  and  the  cart  was  loaded  with  the  best  soft  coal  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  prosecutor,  assisted  by  the  prisoner.  The  servant  then  went  away,  and 
then  the  prisoner  placed  a  quantity  of  slack  from  a  heap  of  slack  on  the  top  of  the 
load  of  soft  coal,  thereby  covering  it  over,  and  making  the  cart  appear  to  be  loaded 
with  slack  only.  The  prisoner  then  took  the  cart  to  the  weighing  machine,  arid  the 
clerk  said  to  him,  "What  have  you  got?"  He  said,  "slack."  The  clerk,  seeing 
slack  only  in  the  cart,  weighed  it,  and  charged  the  prisoner  for  the  load  as  slack, 
and  the  prisoner  paid  such  charge  and  went  away  with  his  cart     The  sum  paid  by 

(0  Reg.  v.  Robins,  Dears.  C.  C.  418.  An  indictment  for  false  pretences  cannot  be  sap- 
ported,  unless  the  property  in  the  goods  would  pass  if  the  statements  were  true ;  and  con- 
sequently such  an  indictment  can  never  be  supported  where  goods  are  obtained  from  a 
person,  who  has  no  authority  to  part  with  the  property  in  them,  such  as  a  bailee  for  safe 
custody  and  the  like. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Kay,  D.  &  B.  C.  C.  231.  The  simple  and  true  answer  to  the  objection  wai 
that  the  property  in  the  watch  was  not  parted  with  either  by  the  seller  or  the  postmaster; 
for  they  neither  had  the  power  nor  the  intention  to  part  with  anything  more  than  the  pot* 
session  of  the  watch.     See  Reg.  v.  Vincent,  2  Den.  C.  G.  464,  post. 
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>  prisoner  was  considerably  less  than  the  real  price  of  the  load.  It  was  submitted 
it  if  there  was  any  offence  committed,  it  was  obtaining  property  by  false  pre- 
ices;  the  court  overruled  the  objection,  and  told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  of 
inion  that  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  went  to  the  colliery  for  the  coal  intended 
indulently  to  take  the  same  away,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  on  paying  for 
he  soft  coal  the  price  of  slack  only,  and  that  he  actually  carried  out  his  r*2i  o 
tention  by  fraudulently  placing  slack  over  the  soft  coal,  and  making  the  *- 
Ise  representation  to  the  weighing  clerk,  they  might  convict  the  prisoner  of  lar- 
ny ;  and  they  did  so,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction 
is  right.  The  jury  had  found  that  there  was  a  preconceived  plan  on  the  part  of 
e  prisoner  to  get  the  coal,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use  on  paying  for  it  the 
ice  of  slack  only,  and  the  prisoner  carried  out  the  plan  by  covering  the  coal  with 
ack.  and  pretending  to  the  clerk  at  the  weighing  machine  that  the  cart  contained 
ick  only.  Under  these  circumstances  the  prisoner  obtained  the  possession  of  the 
tal  only,  and  not  the  property  in  it.  He  paid  some  money,  but  it  was  for  the 
ack,  not  for  the  soft  coal.  The  case  was  therefore  ode  of  larceny,  (y) 
Where  the  prisoner,  with  the  assent  of  the  prosecutor,  had  pawned  the  coat  of 
be  prosecutor  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  next  day  proposed  to  go  and  redeem  the 
oat,  and  the  prosecutor  expressed  no  dissent ;  but  at  the  trial  said  that  he  thought, 
Tom  the  prisoner's  manner,  that  he  was  in  joke;  and  the  prisoner  went,  paid  the 
sixpence  for  the  bread,  received  back  the  coat,  and  carried  it  away  to  a  place  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant;  Parke,  B.,  told  the  jury  that  if  they  thought  that  the  pri- 
soner, at  the  time  when  he  paid  the  money  and  received  back  the  coat,  intended  to 
deprive  the  owner  entirely  of  the  use  of  it,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  convict  him  of  larceny  (w") 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  horse,  it  appeared  that  the  horse  was  im- 
pounded, and  the  prisoner,  pretending  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  owner  of  the 
bone  to  procure  its  release,  paid  the  poundkeeper's  demand,  received  the  horse,  and 
node  off  with  it;  and  it  was  held  that  the  poundkeeper  was  in  possession  of  the 
hone  as  servant  to  the  owner,  and  had  no  right  to  transfer  the  property,  and  there- 
fore the  offence  was  larceny. (x) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  quantity  of  gravel  from  certain  trustees,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  prisoner,  as  surveyor  of  the  highways,  had  unlimited  authority  to 
order  any  quantity  of  materials  that  he  considered  necessary  for  the  repair  of  the 
Rids,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  them  from  a  quarry.  He  used  to  send 
u  order  for  a  certain  quantity,  and  the  account  was  sent  in  at  regular  periods  to 
the  trustees  of  the  roads,  aud  he  had  ordered  larger  quantities  of  the  materials  than 
*ere  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  roads,  pointing  out  at  the  quarry  those  he 
paired,  but  not  stating  for  what  purpose,  and  he  sold  the  excess  to  other  parties 
°b  his  private  account  and  retained  the  money,  the  trustees  having  to  pay  for  the 
*hole  amount  supplied.  In  one  instance  the  prisoner  had  been  employed  by  an  in- 
dividual to  procure  materials,  and  had  sent  in  a  bill  in  his  own  name,  and  been  paid, 
tod  the  trustees  were  afterwards  charged  for  these  materials  in  their  account:  but 
to  many  instances  the  excess  of  materials  had  been  charged  to  the  prisoner  as  being 
fa  his  private  use.  He  had  admitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  trustees  that  all  the  stone 
thtthe  had  ordered  had  not  been  used  for  the  roads,  and  that  he  had  told  r*<?in 
'Usehoods  in  not  accounting  for  a  portion  of  the  gravel,  and  that  the  *- 
t&ovnt  was  about  £150,  and  he  considered  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  trustees 
fa  that  sum.  He  had  paid  £53  odd  on  account  of  the  supposed  deficiency,  and 
thtderkgave  him  a  receipt  for  it  on  account.     Wightman,  J.,  assumed  that  the 

Petty  in  the  gravel  passed  to  the  trustees  when  pointed  out  by  the  prisoner,  and 
it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether,  at  the  time  he  had  it  carted  away,  he  intended 
frwdulently  to  deprive  the  trustees  of  the  property  ia  the  gravel,  (y) 
On  an  indictment  for  stealing  two  orders  for  the  delivery  of  certain  tallow,  it 

(')Reg.  v.  Bramley,  L.  &  C.  C.  C.  21. 
(•)  Keg.  v.  Sparrow,  2  Cox  C.  G.  287. 
(*)  Reg.  v.  Simpson,  2  Cox  C.  C.  235,  Williams,  J. 

(?)  Keg.  v.  Richardson,  1  F.  k  F.  488.    The  jury  acquitted,  or  the  question  whether  the 
gfivel  Tested  in  the  trustees  would  have  been  reserved. 
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appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  a  member  of  a  firm  of  brokers,  and  had  entered  into 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  343  casks  of  tallow  that  were  to  arrive  in  this  country. 
The  tallow  arrived,  and  in  due  course  the  transaction  ought  to  have  been  completed 
within  fourteen  days,  and  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  to  complete  the  bargain. 
He  delayed,  and  the  completion  was  insisted  upon,  and  the  prisoner  at  last  said  he 
would  pay  for  the  tallow  the  next  day ;  accordingly  he  sent  his  clerk  to  the  prose- 
cutor's counting-house,  and  obtained  delivery  orders  for  the  tallow,  and  he  then 
handed  to  the  prosecutor  a  crossed  check  for  £8781,  the  amount  of  the  price  of 
the  tallow.  He  immediately  sent  the  orders  to  the  docks,  and  transferred  the 
property  into  fresh  warrants,  and  when  the  check  was  presented  it  was  found  that 
there  was  less  than  £10  standing  to  his  credit :  and  it  was  held  that  the  charge  of 
larceny  could  not  be  supported;  the  prosecutors  chose  to  take  a  crossed  check 
instead  of  insisting  on  payment  in  cash,  and  that  act  was  tantamount  to  giving  the 
prisoner  two  days  credit.  It  was  just  the  same  as  if  the  prosecutors  had  taken  a 
bill  at  two  days'  sight.  The  answer  to  the  charge  was,  that  the  prosecutors  had 
agreed  to  postpone  the  payment  for  the  goods,  and  the  prisoner  had  the  entire  con- 
trol over  the  property,  (z) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange  of  the  value  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  property  of  S.  Edwards.     Mr.  Edwards,  wishing  to  get  his  own 
note  of  hand  discounted,  had  made  application  to  several  persons  in  the  discounting 
line  of  business  for  that  purpose.     A  few  days  afterwards  the  prisoner,  a  total 
stranger  to  Mr.  Edwards,  left  an  address  at  his  lodgings  whilst  he  was  from  home, 
"  Mr.  H.,  No.  21  Great  Pulteney-street,  .from  six  to  seven  in  the  evening,  or  from 
eleven  till  twelve  in  the  morning."     In  consequence  of  this  address,  Mr.  Edwards 
the  next  morning  called  upon  the  prisoner  in  Pulteney-street,  and  a  conversation 
upon  the  subject  of  money  transactions  took  place  between  them,  when  the  prisoner 
told  Mr.  Edwards  that  he  was  in  the  discounting  line,  and  would,  whenever  he 
chose,  discount  a  bill  for  him  at  the  usual  premium  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
♦2201  aPencv>  provided  it  was  drawn  upon  and  accepted  by  a  person  of  *known 
■■   credit  and  responsibility.     About  three   weeks   after   this   interview,  Mr. 
Edwards  again  called  upon  the  prisoner,  but  not  finding  him  at  home,  he  sent  his 
clerk  the  next  day  to  inquire  whether  he  would  discount  a  bill  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  accepted  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Cornhill,  and  to  request  that  he  would  call  in  the 
city,  that  he  might  be  fully  satisfied  of  its  validity.     The  prisoner  returned  with  the* 
clerk  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells,  in  Cornhill,  where  he  was  shown  into  a  room  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  asked  him  the  terms  upon  which  he  would  discount  a  bill  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  provided  he  approved  of  it.     The  prisoner  answered,  that  he  would 
do  it  for  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  agency,  exclusive  of  the  legal  interest  for  two 
months.     Mr.  Edwards  immediately  delivered  the  bill  described  in  the  indictment 
into  the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  and  referred  him  to  Mr.  Wells,  the  acceptor  of  i^ 
who  was  then  present,  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  genuine  acceptance.    Mr- 
Wells  said,  that  the  acceptance  was  his  handwriting.     The  prisoner  then  told  M.r*. 
Edwards,  that  if  he  would  go  with  him  to  Pulteney-street,  he  would  give  him  tkm* 
cash,  to  which  Mr.  Edwards  replied,  that  he  could  not  conveniently  go  himself,  but 
that  his  clerk  should  attend  him,  and  pay  him  the  twenty-five  shillings  agency,  and 
the  discount,  on  receiving  the  hundred  pounds.     As  the  prisoner  and  the  clerk 
departed,  Mr.  Edwards  whispered  to  the  clerk  not  to  leave  the  prisoner  withon* 
receiving  the  money,  nor  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  promised  to  follow  them  in  half 
an  hour.     The  prisoner  and  the  clerk  accordingly  proceeded  together  to  the  pri- 
soner's lodgings  in  Pulteney-street.     When  they  arrived,  the  prisoner  showed  tb« 
clerk  into  the  parlor,  and  desired  him  to  wait  while  he  fetched  the  money,  saying, 
that  it  was  only  about  three  streets  off,  and  that  he  should  be  back  again  in  a  auarta" 
of  an  hour.     The  clerk,  however,  followed  him  down  Pulteney-street,  but,  having 
lost  sight  of  him  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  another  street,  walked  backwards  and 

(z)  Reg.  t».  North,  8  Cox  C.  0.  433,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  and  Channell,  B.  According  to  d»e 
statement  of  the  case  the  orders  were  delivered  before  the  check  was  given  to  the  pro** 
cutors ;  if  so,  the  orders  were  not  even  obtained  by  means  of  the  check.  If  they  had  bet*i 
then  the  true  question  would  have  been  whether  they  were  obtained  by  false  prete»©*i 
and  the  property  in  them  parted  with  by  the  prosecutors. 
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forwards  in  the  street  for  a  length  of  time,  in  hope  of  seeing  him  return.  The  pri- 
soner did  not  come  back  again,  and  the  clerk,  being  joined  by  Mr.  Edwards,  went 
again  to  the  prisoner's  lodgings,  and  both  of  them  waited  there  three  nights,  in  the 
vain  expectation  of  the  prisoner's  return.  It  was  objected  by  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
that  these  facts  did  not  amount  to  felony.  But  the  Court  left  the  case  with  the  jury 
to  consider,  first,  Whether  the  prisoner,  had  a  preconcerted  design  to  get  the  note 
into  his  possession  with  an  intent  to  steal  it ;  and  secondly.  Whether  the  prosecutor 
intended  to  part  with  the  note  to  the  prisoner  without  having  the  money  paid  before 
he  parted  with  it.  The  jury  found  the  affirmative  of  the  first,  and  the  negative  of 
the  second  question,  and  concluded  that  the  prisoner  was  therefore  guilty.  And 
this  conviction  was  holden  right  upon  reference  to  all  the  judges.(a) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five 
pounds,  the  property  of  W.  Smith.     The  prisoner,  being  in  possession  of  a  quantity 
of  gold  coin,  went  into  a  room  in  a  public-house,  when  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a 
gentleman's  servant,  and  who  had  about  him  notes  belonging  to  his  master,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  happened  to  come  into  the  same  room.     Soon  afterwards  the  pri- 
soner took  an  occasion  to  make  a  display  *of  his  gold,  when  a  conversation   r*9oi 
respecting  it  ensued  between  him  and  the  prosecutor :  the  prosecutor  express-  *- 
ing  a  wish  that  the  prisoner  would  oblige  him  by  letting  him  have  some  gold  in 
exchange  for  notes  and  silver,  not  at  an  advanced  price,  but  at  its  legal  currency. 
The  prisoner  stated,  that  if  it  would  be  any  accommodation  to  the  prosecutor,  and 
the  prosecutor  would  do  him  the  same  kindness  on  a  future  occasion,  he  would  let 
biin  have  some  gold  for  his  notes  and  silver ;  and  the  exchange  took  place  to  a  small 
amount.     The  prisoner  then  observed,  that  if  it  would  be  of  any  material  service  to  the 
prosecutor,  he  would  procure  him  a  considerable  further  quantity  of  gold,  if  the  prose- 
cutor would  lay  down  notes  to  the  amount     Upon  this  the  prosecutor  put  down  thirty- 
five  pounds,  in  bank  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  back  their  amount  in  gold ; 
and  the  prisoner  took  them  up,  and  went  out  of  the  house  with  them,  promising  to 
return  immediately  with  the  gold.     The  prisoner  did  not  return.     Upon  these  facts, 
Wood,  B.,  held  that  the  case  clearly  amounted  to  larceny,  if  the  jury  believed  that 
the  intention  of  the  prisoner  was  to  run  away  with  the  notes,  and  never  to  return 
with  the  gold ;  and  that  whether  the  prisoner  had,  at  the  time,  the  animus  furandi^ 
was  the  sole  point  upon  which  the  question  turned ;  for  if  the  prisoner  had,  at  the 
time,  the  animus  furandi,  all  that  had  been  said  respecting  the  property  having  been 
parted  with  by  the  delivery  was  without  foundation,  as  the  property  in  truth,  had 
never  been  parted  with  at  all.     The  learned  Judge  further  said,  that  a  parting  with 
«<  property  in  goods  could  only  be  effected  by  contract,  which  required  the  assent  of 
.    too  minds :   but*  that  in  this  case  there  was  not  the  assent  of  the  mind,  either  of 
the  prosecutor  or  of  the  prisoner ;  the  prosecutor  only  meaning  to  part  with  his 
Botes  on  the  faith  of  having  the  gold  in  return ;  and  the  prisoner  never  meaning  to 
hrter,  but  to  steal.(ft) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  owed  some 
nxftej  to  Mr.  Staines,  and  that  he  said  to  his  servant,  in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner, 
"George,  you  must  go  to  Mr.  Staines  and  pay  him  this  money ;"  and  thereupon  the 
Prisoner  said, u  I  will  take  it  for  you,  I  only  live  six  doors  from  Mr.  Staines."  Induced 
bj  the  offer  of  the  prisoner,  the  prosecutor  gave  him  £1  12*.  to  carry  to  Mr. 
Staines  in  discharge  of  the  debt.  The  prisoner's  statement  was  altogether  false, 
tod  he  converted  the  money  to  his  own  use.  The  jury  were  told  that  the  prisoner 
was  guilty  of  larceny  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  obtained  the  money  by  a  trick, 
tod  meant  at  the  time  to  appropriate  it  to  himself;  but  that  if  he  took  it  from  the 

Cotor  bond  fide,  and  afterwards  converted  it  to   his  own  use,  it  was   not 
y.(c)    The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  had  obtained  the  money  by  a  trick, 
"tending  at  the  time  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  and  convicted  him ;  and, 

(«)  Aickles's  case,  1  Leach  294 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  106,  p.  675. 

(*)  (Mirer's  case,  cor.  Wood,  B.,  cited  in  Walsh's  case,  4  Taunt.  274 ;  2  Leach  274. 

(«)  Thii  Utter  position  seems  erroneous ;  for  the  prisoner  had  only  the  custody  and  not 
J*  possession  of  the  money,  and  therefore  was  guilty  of  larceny  in  disposing  of  it.  See 
«!•  I.Thompson,  L.  k  G.  C.  C   225,  ante,  p.  194. 
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*2221  uP°n  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  case  *  could  not  be  distinguish 
J  from  Rex  v.  Semph^d)  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.(e) 

So  where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  half-crown,  two  shillings,  and  six  pen 
pieces,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  went  to  the  shop  of  the  prosecutor,  and  ask 
his  son. to  give  him  change  for  a  half-crown,  and  the  boy  gave  him  two  shillings  a 
six  penny  pieces,  and  the  prisoner  held  out  the  half-crown,  of  which  the  boy  cau{ 
hold  by  the  edge,  but  never  got  it  into  his  possession,  and  then  the  prisoner  i 
away,  having  drawn  the  half-crown  out  of  the  boy's  hand,  and  taking  it  and  1 
change  with  him ;  Park.  J.  A.  J.,  said,  "  If  the  prisoner  had  only  been  charg 
with  stealing  the  half-crown  I  should  have  had  great  doubt,  as  the  half  crown  * 
his  own,  but  he  is  also  indicted  for  stealing  the  two  shillings  and  the  copper, 
falsely  pretends  that  he  wants  change  for  the  half-crown,  gets  the  change  and  re 
off;  I  think  that  is  a  larceny."(/) 

But  where  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  shilling,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoi 
went  into  a  shop,  and  asked  for  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  pitched  down  hal 
crown  on  the  counter  for  it ;  the  shopman  put  down  two  shillings  on  the  count 
and,  whilst  he  was  counting  the  halfpence  out  of  the  drawer,  which  was  partly  op 
the  prisoner  picked  up  the  two  shillings  off  the  counter,  and  appeared  to  thr 
them  into  the  till,  and  asked  for  four  sixpences  instead  of  them ;  though  suspecti 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  the  shopman  gave  the  prisoner  one  shilling,  t 
sixpences,  and  fourpence  halfpenny.  On  examining  the  drawer,  it  was  found  tl 
the  prisoner  had  only  thrown  in  one  shilling  and  pocketed  the  other ;  it  was  h< 
that  this  was  not  larceny,  but  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences. (g) 

And  where,  upon  an  indictment  fer  stealing  a  sovereign,  it  appeared  that  t 
prosecutor  and  the  prisoner  having  entered  a  beer  shop,  were  drinking  togeth 
*2231  anc*  ^at  ^e  Prosecutor,  who  had  agreed  to  treat  the  prisoner,  took 
J  sovereign  out  of  his  *pocket  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  and  offered  it  to  t 
landlady  to  change,  and  upon  her  declaring  her  inability  to  do  so,  she  placed  it 
the  table,  and  the  prisoner  said,  "  I'll  go  and  get  change."  The  prosecutor  sa 
"  You  won't  come  back  with  the  change/'  to  which  the  prisoner  replied,  "  Ne^ 
fear,"  and  taking  up  the  sovereign  left  the  house,  and  did  not  again  return.  It  i 
peared  from  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  1: 
remark  of  the  prisoner,  nor  at  first  that  he  had.  gone  out  with  the  sovereign,  but 
had  not  offered  any  opposition  to  the  prisoner's  taking  it,  having  lett  the  sovereij 
on  the  table  after  his  reply  to  the  prisoner's  offer.  For  the  prisoner  it  was  st 
mitted  that  the  prosecutor  having  parted  with  the  legal  possession  of  the  sovereij 
the  subsequent  appropriation  of  the  money  by  the  prisoner  did  not  amount 

(d)  Pott,  p.  232. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Brown,  1  Dears.  C.  C.  616,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said  there  was  a  case  in  which 
banker's  clerk  persuaded  customers  at  the  bank  where  he  was  employed  to  allow  him 
place  money  of  his  to  their  accounts,  and  thereby,  and  by  other  devices,  managed 
obtain  money  belonging  to  the  bank ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  he  was  guilty 
stealing,  saying  that  the  machinery  by  which  a  man  gets  the  property  of  another  oat 
his  possession  makes  no  difference  in  the  offence:  Dears.  G.  G.  618,  note  (a). 

(/)  Rex  v.  Williams,  MS.,  C.  S.  G.,  and  6  C.  A  P.  390  (25  B.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J. 

Iff)  Reg-  «•  Williams,  7  Goz  G.  G.  355,  Martin,  B.,  said,  "  The  case  against  the  prison! 
here  is  that  he  pretended  that  he  had  returned  the  whole  when  he  had  only  returned  on 
shilling."  This  might  apply  to  the  last  shilling  given  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  might  hftv 
been  indicted  for  obtaining  that  by  false  pretences  ;  but  as  to  the  shilling  pocketed,  th 
case  is  otherwise ;  that  was  put  down  on  the  counter  in  change  for  the  good  half-crowi 
and,  until  taken  into  the  hand  of  the  prisoner,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  pros* 
cutor,  the  counter  being  in  his  possession.  In  Ghambers  v.  Miller,  13  G.  B.  (N.  S.)  12 
(103  E.  G.  L.  R.)f  where  a  banker,  on  a  check  being  presented,  placed  the  amount  on  th 
counter,  and  the  presenter  of  the  check  drew  the  money  towards  him,  counted  it  oft 
once,  and  was  in  the  act  of  counting  it  a  second  time,  it  was  held  that  the  property  in  tb 
money  had  passed.  But  Byles,  J.,  said,  "  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold,  as  matter  of  1»* 
that  so  soon  as  the  money  was  laid  upon  the  counter  for  the  holder  of  the  check  to  take 
it  became  the  money  of  the  latter."  No  other  judge  intimated  any  such  opinion,  bat  ft* 
relied  on  the  taking  possession  of  the  money  by  the  presenter  of  the  check ;  and,  with  ft* 
deference,  money  on  the  counter  of  a  banker  is  just  as  much  in  his  possession  as  if  it*** 
in  his  pocket.  It  is  therefore  submitted  that  the  prisoner  in  this  case  was  guilty  of  it*1 
ing  the  shilling  he  put  in  his  pocket. 
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larceny.  Coleridge,  J.  (having  conferred  with  Gurney,  B.),  said,  "It  appears 
quite  clear  that  the  prosecutor  haying  permitted  the  sovereign  to  be  taken  away  for 
change,  could  never  have  expected  to  receive  back  again  the  specific  coin,  and  he 
had  therefore  divested  himself,  at  the  time  of  the  taking,  of  the  entire  possession  in 
the  sovereign,  and  consequently,  I  think,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  trespass  to 
constitute  a  larceny."(A) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  receipt,  the  prosecutor  proved  that  the  prisoner 
rented  some  premises  of  him  for  £25  a  year,  and  that  on  the  day  on  which  he 
quitted  there  being  half  a  year's  rent  due,  he  took  a  stamped  receipt  ready  written 
and  signed  to  the  premises,  off  which  the  prisoner  had  removed  all  his  goods.  The 
prosecutor  at  the  desire  of  the  prisoner  went  into  a  room  in  his  house,  where  the 
prisoner  pulled  out  a  bag  of  money,  and  asked  the  prosecutor  whether  he  had 
brought  a  receipt,  and  the  prosecutor  said  that  he  had,  and  the  prisoner  asked  to 
look  at  it ;  the  prosecutor  gave  him  the  receipt,  which  the  prisoner  took,  and  put 
two  sovereigns  into  the  prosecutor's  hand  and  immediately  went  away ;  and  upon  the 
prosecutor  afterwards  asking  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  money,  he  said  he  had 
got  his  receipt  and  he  should  not  pay  it.  The  prosecutor  stated  that  at  the  time  he 
gave  the  prisoner  the  receipt  he  thought  the  prisoner  was  going  to  pay  him  the 
rent ;  that  he  should  not  have  parted  with  the  receipt  unless  he  had  been  paid  all 
the  rent;  but  that  when  he  put  it  in  the  prisoner's  hands  he  never  expected  to  have 
the  receipt  again,  and  that  he  did  not  want  the  receipt  back  again,  but  wanted  his 
rent  to  he  paid.  For  the  prisoner  it  was  submitted  that  this  was  not  a  larceny. 
For  the  prosecution  Oliver's  ccue(i)  was  cited  as  in  point ;  and  it  was  contended 
that  it  was  clear  the  prosecutor  never  intended  to  part  with  the  receipt  unless  he 
was  paid  all  the  rent :  the  prisoner,  on  the  contrary,  never  intended  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  obtained  the  receipt  by  means  of  fraud :  the  property  in  the  receipt,  therefore, 
*&*  not  changed,  and  the  case  amounted  to  larceny.  Coleridge,  J.,  "  I  think  it  is 
*  larceny.  The  prisoner  had  removed  his  goods  off  the  premises,  so  that  the  prose- 
cutor could  not  distrain ;  and  then  the  prisoner  induces  the  prosecutor  to  part  with 
the  receipt  by  asking  to  look  *at  it,  and  it  is  delivered  to  him  for  chat  pur-  r*oo± 
P°&  It  is  quite  clear  also,  that  the  prosecutor  never  intended  to  give  the  *- 
prisoner  the  receipt  till  he  was  paid  all  the  rent,  and  I  think  the  payment  of  the 
two  sovereigns  makes  no  difference."(Ar) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  piece  of  paper,  whereon  was  impressed  a  two- 
dulling-and-sixpenny  receipt  stamp,  and  a  piece  of  paper,  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner managed  his  father's  business,  and  that  he  employed  Harries  as  a  mason  to 
build  some  farm-buildings,  and  paid  him  various  sums  as  the  work  was  going  on 
by  checks  drawn  by  his  father.  When  the  work  was  completed,  Harries  had  it 
Measured  and  valued,  and  sent  an  account  to  the  prisoner's  father,  showing  a 
balance  of  £49  3«.  4d.  due  to  Harries,  which  Harries  pressed  the  prisoner  to  pay : 
»nd  he  said  if  Harries  and  one  Williams,  who  had  assisted  Harries  in  the  work, 
Would  come  to  his  father's  house  and  bring  a  stamped  receipt  with  them,  he  would 
^e  with  them ;  they  accordingly  went,  Williams  having  previously  purchased  a 
two-and-8ixpenny  receipt  stamp  with  money  given  him  by  Harries.  On  their 
ttrival  they  found  the  prisoner  sitting  at  a  desk,  with  papers  before  him,  and  his 
fcher  sitting  in  another  part  of  the  room.  The  prisoner  said,  u  By  this  account, 
ta*re  appears  to  be  still  due  to  you  a  balance  of  £49  3a.  4<£,  beyond  the  £125 
which  you  have  had.  Have  you  brought  a  stamped  receipt  V  Williams  replied 
that  he  had,  and  taking  the  blank  stamp  out  of  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  the  prisoner. 
The  prisoner  then  said,  "  You  have  not  written  it."  Williams  asked  the  prisoner 
*°  write  it  The  prisoner  then  wrote  on  the  stamp,  and  read  it  aloud  as  a  receipt 
J*  £174  3*.  4</.,  namely,  for  £125  previously  paid,  and  £49  3a.  4d.  the  balance. 
The  prisoner  did  not  give  the  stamp  back  either  to  Harries  or  Williams,  but  asked 
"ttries  to  come  to  the  desk  and  put  his  name  to  it,  which  he  did  without  removing 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Thomas,  9  C.  ft  P.  741  (38  E.  C.  L.  R).  In  Reg.  v.  Reynolds,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G., 
I_ci  2  Coz  G.  C.  170,  Maule,  J.,  ruled  in  accordance  with  this  decision  on  precisely  similar 
■*U.   8ee  Moore's  case,  jwtt,  p.  227. 

(4&pra,note(6),p.22L 

(*)  Reg.  9.  Rodway,  9  C.  ft  P.  784  (38  E.  0.  L.  R.),  and  MS.,  G.  S.  G. 
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it  from  the  desk.  The  prisoner  then  asked  Williams  to  witness  it,  which  he  did 
by  signing  his  name  on  the  stamp,  the  prisoner  keeping  one  of  his  fingers  on  it  all 
the  time.  The  prisoner  then  took  up  the  stamp,  and  asked  his  father  if  he  had 
brought  down  his  check-book.  He  replied  he  had  not.  The  prisoner  said,  "  Why 
have  you  not  ?"  and  left  the  room,  both  Harries  and  Williams  believing  that  he  was 
going  for  the  check-book ;  but  he  came  back  in  about  two  minutes,  returned  to  his 
desk,  took  up  his  papers,  and  after  saying  that  the  mason's  charges  were  very  exor- 
bitant, and  that  they  had  already  been  over-paid,  and  that  the  matter  was  now  all 
settled,  weut  out  of  the  room,  leaving  his  father,  Harries  and  Williams  there. 
Neither  Harries  or  Williams  ever  demanded  the  return  of  the  receipt;  but  they 
went  away  threatening  to  make  the  prisoner  suffer  for  what  he  had  done.  Harries 
would  not  have  signed,  or  Williams  witnessed  the  receipt,  had  they  not  expected 
immediately  to  have  received  a  check  for  the  £49  3s.  4d.  Wight  man,  J.,  "I 
think  this  case  is  distinguishable  from  Regina  v.  Rodway.(J)  There  when  the 
landlord  handed  the  receipt  to  the  tenant,  it  was  complete,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  pay  the  money.  Here  the  receipt  stamp  was  given  by  the  creditor  to 
*22VI  e  debtor  f°r  a  Bpecia.1  purpose,  namely,  to  prepare  the  receipt;  and  it 
J  never  was  in  the  prosecutor's  possession  after  the  receipt  was  in  a  complete 
state.  In  Regina  v.  Railway  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  one  present 
but  the  parties :  here  the  thing  was  done  publicly,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  attest- 
ing witness,  who  by  proving  that  no  money  actually  passed,  could  render  the  receipt 
of  no  value  to  any  one.     The  prisoner  must  be  acquitted. "(ra) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  piece  of  stamped  paper,  it  appeared  that  the 
prosecutor,  having  been  employed  by  one  Powell,  had  frequently  applied  to  him 
for  the  wages  due  to  him,  and  afterwards  saw  Powell,  the  prisoner,  at  a  public- 
house.     The  prosecutor  asked  Powell  if  he  was  going  to  settle  with  him  ?     Powell 
answered,  "  Yes."     Powell  then  left  the  house,  and  the  prisoner  followed  him.    The 
prisoner  returned,  and  beckoned  the  prosecctor  to  come  to  him  into  the  front  parlor; 
the  prosecutor  went  there.     They  were  alone,  and  then  made  up  between  them  the 
balance  of  wages  due  to  the  prosecutor,  which  they  fixed  at  £A  lis.  \\d.    The  pri- 
soner then  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  sixpenny  stamp,  and  put  it  on  the  table.    Prose- 
cutor took  the  stamp,  and  asked  the  prisoner  whether  he  should  write  a  receipt  for 
the  full  sum,  or  for  the  balance  ?     Prisoner  said,  for  the  balance.     While  prose- 
cutor was  writing,  he  observed  the  prisoner  pull  out  a  fist-full  of  silver,  and  turn  it 
over  in  his  hand.     When  prosecutor  had  written  out  the  receipt,  prisoner  took  it 
it  up  and  went  out  of  the  room.     Prosecutor  followed  him  and  said,  u  You  hard 
not  given  me  the  money."     The  prisoner  said,  "  It's  all  right."     Prosecutor  re- 
peatedly asked  prisoner  for  the  money,  but  in  vain.     The  jury  were  directed  that 
the  stamped  receipt  was  the  property  and  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor  at  and 
after  the  time  of  his  writing  the  receipt,  and  that,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  tb0 
prisoner  took  the  receipt  out  of  such  possession  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  they  migbt 
convict  him  of  larceny;  which  they  did.     But,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  wer^ 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  prosecutor  had  not  such  a  possession  of  the  papers^ 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  trespass.     It  was  never  intended  that  he  should 
retain  it,  but  it  was  merely  handed  over  for  him  to  write  upon  it ;  and  therefor^ 
the  offence  was  not  larceny. (n) 

Where  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  decoyed  the  prosecutor  into  a  public-hous^* 
and  there  introduced  the  play  of  cutting  cards :  and  that  one  of  them  prevailed 
upon  the  prosecutor  (who  did  not  play  on  his  own  account)  to  cut  the  cards  £ot 
him ;  and  then,  under  pretence  that  the  prosecutor  had  cut  the  cards  for  himsetfi 
and  had  lost,  another  of  them  swept  his  money  off  the  table  and  went  away  with  it : 
it  was  considered  to  be  one  of  those  cases  which  should  be  left  to  the  jury  to  A* 
termine  quo  animo  the  money  was  obtained,  and  which  would  be  felony,  in  eft*0 
they  should  find  that  the  money  was  obtained  upon  a  preconcerted  plan*  to  ste** 
it.(o) 

(I)  Supra.  (in)  Reg.  v.  Frampton,  2  C.  *  K.  47  (61  E.  0.  L.  B.)- 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  2  Den.  C.  C.  449. 

(o)  Rex  v.  Horner,  1  Leach  270 ;  Cald.  295,  s  o.    The  case  was  one  of  an  application?* 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  the  prisoners  on  the  ground  that  the  charge  agsint 
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*So  if  there  is  a  plan  to  cheat  a  man  of  his  property  under  color  of  a  bet,  r*Q2fi 
and  he  departs  with  the  possession  only  to  deposit  as  a  stake  with  one  of  his  *- 
confederates,  the  taking  by  such  confederate  is  felonious.  The  prosecutor  was 
drawn  in  to  deposit  twenty  guinea  notes  on  a  bet  that  one  of  the  prisoners  could  not 
guess  right  three  times  successively  on  the  hiding  of  a  halfpenny  by  another  of  the 
prisoners  under  a  pot :  he  put  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  and 
then  the  other  guessing  right,  the  notes  were  handed  over.  The  question  was  left 
to  the  jury  whether,  at  the  time  the  notes  were  taken,  there  was  not  a  plan  between 
the  prisoners  that  they  should  be  kept,  under  the  false  color  of  winning  a  bet ;  and 
the  jury  so  found.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  conviction  was 
right,  because  at  the  time  of  the  taking  the  prosecutor  parted  with  the  possession 
only.(^) 

In  some  of  the  cases  of  this  description,  the  delivery  of  the  goods  taken  has 
been  only  by  way  of  pledge,  or  security ;  but  the  same  doctrine  will  apply  if  such 
delivery  were  obtained  fraudulently,  and  with  intent  to  steal.  This  will  appear 
from  the  following  case,  where  the  fraud  practiced  was  of  the  kind  commonly  de- 
scribed by  the  term  ring-dropping. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  silver  watch,  steel  chain,  Ac.,  two  pieces 
of  foreign  coin,  and  seven  shillings  in  money,  the  property  of  J.  Bunstead.     The 
prosecutor  proved  that  the  prisoner  and  two  other  persons,  who  made  their  escape, 
bad  joined  him  in  the  street ;  and  that,  after  walkiog  a  short  space  with  him,  one 
of  them  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a  purse,  which,  upon  inspection,  was  found  to 
contain  a  ring,  and  a  receipt  for  £147  purporting  to  be  the  receipt  of  a  jeweller  for 
u  a  rich  brilliant  diamond  ring."     The  prisoner  proposed  that  they  should  go  into 
some  public-house  to  consider  in  what  manner  their  respective  portions  of  this  prize 
should  be  divided,  and  they  went  accordingly.     Various  modes  of  distribution  were 
then  suggested ;  and  at  length  the  prisoner  asked  the  prosecutor  if  he  would  take 
the  ring,  and  deposit  his  money  and  his  watch  as  a  security  to  return  it  upon  re- 
ceiving his  portion  of  its  value.     The  prosecutor  assented  to  this  proposal;  and 
signed  a  written  agreement  dictated  by  the  prisoner,  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
prisoner,  or  either  of  the  other  two  men,  returned  the  watch  and  money  and  seventy 
pounds,  he  would  re-deliver  to  them  the  purse  and  the  ring.     The  prosecutor  then 
bid  the  watch  and  money  mentioned  in  the  indictment  upon  the  table,  and  received 
the  ring.     After  which  the  prisoner  beckoned  the  prosecutor  out  of  the  room,  upon 
*  pretence  of  speaking  to  him  in  private ;  and  during  this  interval  the  other  two 
Ben  went  off  with  the  property.     The  abrupt  manner  in  which  they  went  away 
made  the  prosecutor  conceive  that  he  had  been  defrauded ;  but  the  prisoner  told 
him  not  to  be  uneasy,  for  he  knew  the  two  men  very  well,  and  would  take  care  that 
he  should  have  his  money  and  watch  again.     The  prosecutor,  however,  secured  tho 
prisoner,  who  then  made  proposals  to  him  to  make  the  matter  up.     The  ring  was 
valued  at  ten  shillings.     It  *was  objected,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that,  as  r*<>97 
the  prosecutor  had  parted  voluntarily  with  his  property,  it  was  a  fraud  only,   L 
and  uot  a  felony.     But  the  Court  referred  it  to  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the 
*hole  transaction  was  not  an  artful  and  preconcerted  scheme,  in  the  three  men,  felo- 
niously to  obtain  the  prosecutor's  watch  and  mooey ;  and  whether  the  prisoner  and 
the  other  two  men  were  not  all  in  concert  together  to  procure,  by  such  a  pretext, 
uy  man's  money  whom  they  might  meet,  and  to  embezzle  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
***!  it    And  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty. (q) 

them  amounted  only  to  a  misdemeanor.  Probably  it  would  have  been  considered  as  making 
*o  essential  difference  if  the  prosecutor  had  been  playing  himself  at  the  time,  and  had 
parted  with  his  money  under  the  idea  that  it  had  been  fairly  won.  See  Rex  v.  Nicholson. 
•k.  p.  199. 

(?)  Rex  v.  Robson,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  413.  This  differed  the  case  from  Rex 
'Nicholson,  ante,  p.  199.     See  Reg.  v.  Hudson,  Bell  C.  C.  263,  post,  "Conspiracy." 

(?)  Patch's  case,  1  Leach  238,  Gould,  J.,  Perryn,  B.,  and  Buller,  J.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s. 
l0".  p.  G78.  It  appears  that  the  Court  proceeded  upon  the  authority  of  Pear's  case  {post, 
P-  230).  And  it  is  stated  that  their  opinion  was  founded  on  this,  that  the  possession  was 
obtained  by  fraud,  and  the  property  not  altered  ;  for  the  prosecutor  was  to  hare  it  again ; 
**&  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  like  the  case  of  goods  sold  on  credit,  where  the  buyer 
•etas  immediately  to  convert  them  into  money,  and  is  not  able,  nor  intends  to  pay  for 
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The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  twenty  guineas  and  four  doubloons,  the 
property  of  J.  Field.     The  prosecutor  was  walking  along  the  street,  when  a  stranger 
joined  company  with  him ;  and,  after  walking  a  little  way  in  conversation  together, 
the  stranger  suddenly  stopped,  and  picked  up  a  purse  which  was  lying  at  a  door. 
After  they  had  proceeded  about  forty  yards,  the  stranger  proposed  that  they  should 
go  and  drink  a  pot  of  porter,  and  see  what  they  had  picked  up.     The  prosecutor 
was  persuaded  to  comply ;  and  they  accordingly  went  into  a  private  room,  in  an  adja- 
cent public-house,  where  the  stranger  pulled  out  the  purse,  and  from  one  end  of  it 
produced  a  receipt,  signed  W.  Smith,  for  £210,  "  for  one  brilliant  diamond  cluster 
ring,"  and  from  the  other  end  he  pulled  out  the  ring  itself.     A  conversation  then 
ensued  upon  the  subject  of  their  good  fortune,  during  which  the  prisoner  entered 
the  room  ;  when  the  ring  was  shown  to  him  ;  and,  after  praising  the  beauty  of  its 
lustre,  he  offered  to  settle  the  division  of  its  value.     The  stranger  lamented  that  he 
had  no  money  about  him,  upon  which  the  prisoner  asked  the  prosecutor  if  he  had 
any.     The  prosecutor  replied  that  he  had  forty  or  fifty  pounds  at  home,  and  the 
prisoner  said  that  such  a  sum  would  just  do.     They  all  three  then  went  to  the 
prosecutor's  lodgings  at  Chelsea,  where  the  prosecutor  got  the  money ;  and  they  then 
went  to  a  public-house  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  prosecutor  put  down  twenty 
guineas  and  four  doubloons,  which  the  stranger,  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner, 
took  up,  and  in  return  gave  the  prosecutor  the  ring;  desiring  that  he  would  meet 
him  at  the  same  place,  on  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  promising  that  he 
would  then  return  to  him  the  twenty  guineas  and  the  four  doubloons,  and  also  give  him 
one  hundred  guineas  for  his  share  of  the  ring.     It  was  also  appointed  that  the  pri- 
soner should  be  there,  and  agreed  that  the  prosecutor  and  the  stranger  should  give 
him  a  guinea  each  for  his  trouble.     The   prisoner  and  the  stranger  went  away 
together.     The  prosecutor  attended  the  next  morning  pursuant  to  the  appointment, 
but  neither  of  the  other  parties  came.     The  ring  was  of  a  very  trifling  value.    It 
was  left  with  the  jury  to  consider,  upon  these  facts,  whether  the  prisoner  and  the 
*22ftl  B^raDger  *were  not  confederated  together,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money, 
J  on  pretence  of  sharing  the  value  of  the  ring,  and  whether  he  had  not  aided 
and  assisted  the  stranger  to  obtain  the  money  by  the  means  which  were  used  for 
that  purpose.     And  the  jury  being  of  opinion  he  was  so  confederated  with  the 
stranger,  and  aiding  and  assisting  him,  found  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and,  upon  a  case 
reserved,  nine  of  the  eleven  judges  present  were  of  opinion  that  the  guineas  and  the 
doubloons  were  deposited  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge,  and  not  as  a  loan  ;  so  that, 
though  the  possession  was  parted  with,  the  property  was  not;  (more  especially  as  to 
the  doubloons,  which  the  prosecutor  clearly  understood  were  to  be  returned  the  next 
day  in  specie,)  and  therefore  as  the  prisoner  had  obtained  them  with  a  fraudulent 
intent  to  apply  them  to  his  own  use,  the  offence  became  felony,  from  the  intention 
with  which  he  gained  the  possession.     And  they  also  held  that,  as  the  prisoner  and 
his  companion  were  acting  in  concert  together,  they  were  equally  guilty.    The  other 
two  judges  thought  that  the  doubloons  were  to  be  considered  as  money,  and  that  the 
whole  was  a  loan  on  the  security  of  the  ring,  which  the  prosecutor  believed  to  be  of 
much  greater  value  than  the  money  he  advanced  upon  it,  and  that  therefore  he  had 
voluntarily  parted  with  the  property,  as  well  as  the  possession.     And  they  said  that 
when  the  money  was  delivered  oy  a  man  on  such  an  occasion,  it  was  not  in  his  con- 
templation to  have  the  same  identical  money  back  again. (r) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  several  bank-notes  of  the  value  of  £lW> 
the  property  of  J.  Smith.  M.  Smith,  the  prosecutor's  wife,  stated,  that  as  she*** 
going  along  the  street  the  prisoner  stooped  down,  picked  up  a  small  parcel,  and  said 
that  he  had  got  a  prize :  upon  which  she  cried,  *'  Halves,"  and  said  it  was  usual  to 
give  half  of  what  was  found.  They  went  together  into  St.  James's  Park,  where 
they  examined  the  parcel  in  the  presence  of  another  man  (who  appeared  to  be  ** 
accomplice  of  the  prisoner's),  and  found  in  it  a  locket  with  a  large  stone,  and  a  papf 
purporting  to  be  the  receipt  of  a  jeweller  for  £250  for  a  diamond  locket.    The  pri* 

them  ;  for  there  the  buyer  gets  the  absolute  property  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the.oirne': 
2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  107,  p.  679. 

(r)  Moore's  case,  1  Leach  314 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  107,  p.  679 ;  Marsh's  case,  1  Leae* 
345,  B.  P. 
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aoner  said  his  name  was  Smith,  that  he  was  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  that  he  would 
go  to  a  friond'8  house,  where  his  cargo  was,  and  bring  £100  towards  paying  the  wit- 
ness her  share.  He  went  accordingly,  was  absent  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  when 
he  returned  he  said  that  his  friend  was  not  at  home.  After  some  further  proposals 
respecting  the  disposal  of  the  locket,  it  was  at  length  agreed  between  them  that  the 
locket  should  be  left  in  the  custody  of  the  witness,  and  that  she  should  deposit  £100 
in  the  prisoner's  hands  as  a  security  to  return  him  the  locket  the  next  morning;  at 
which  time  she  was  to  receive  from  him  half  the  value  of  the  locket,  as  mentioned 
in  the  receipt  found ;  and  she  was  to  have  the  £100  deposited  in  the  prisoner's 
hands,  as  such  security  as  aforesaid,  returned  back.  They  then  went  to  the  witness's 
house,  where  she  procured  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  £100  and  laid  them  on  the 
table,  and  the  prisoner  took  up  the  bank-notes,  said  that  they  were  right,  and  that 
he  would  call  the  next  morning  and  settle  the  whole.  He  then  delivered  up  the 
locket,  went  off  *with  the  notes,  and  never  returned  again.  The  locket  was  r*2*?o 
only  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Upon  this  evidence  the  pri-  *- 
soner  was  convicted  of  the  simple  felony,  in  stealing  the  notes :  and  upon  a  case 
reserved,  upon  the  objection  that  this  was  only  a  fraud,  and  not  a  felony,  all  the 
judges  held  the  conviction  proper.(a) 

But  where  on  an  indictment  against  Wilson  and  Martin  for  stealing  a  £5   note 

and  two  sovereigns,  the  prosecutor  said,  "  I  saw  Wilson  on  a  road.     Wilson  pointed 

to  the  ground  and  said,  ( There  is  a  purse.'     He  picked  it  up.     I  said,  '  We  had 

better  have  it  cried,  as  some  one  may  own  it '     He  replied,  '  Some  one  to  whom  it 

does  not  belong  may  say  it  is  his,  and  get  it  from  us.'     We  walked  on,  and  I  said, 

1  We  had  better  see  what  the  purse  contains.'     He  replied,  '  Not  here,  as  there  are 

men  at  work  who  will  see  us.1     We  went  about  twenty  yards  further,  and  Wilson 

opened  the  purse  and  took  out  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  gold  watch  chain  and 

two  seals.     He  said  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  them,  but  there  was  a  gentleman 

on  the  other  side  of  the  road  who  could  probably  tell  us.     This  was  the  prisoner 

Martin.     The  things  were  shown  to  him,  and  he  said  he  was  in  the  trade,  and 

asked  how  we  came  by  the  articles.     I  said  we  had  found  them.     Martin  then  said, 

it  was  a  very  prime  article,  and  worth  £14,  and  that  we  should  divide  it  between 

us ;  and  he  added,  that  as  we  found  it  on  the  road  it  belonged  to  us,  and  no  one 

else.    Wilson  said  he  would  take  the  things  to  his  master,  but  the  other  prisoner 

said  he  had  no  right  to  do  so ;  and  he  also  said,  that  if  I  would  buy  the  other  man's 

snare  he  would  give  me  £18  for  the  articles,  and  get  a  good  profit  for  himself  be- 

»dea     He  added  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Mr.  Button,  the  watchmaker,  whom  I 

knew.    Wilson  had  gone  on  a  little  way,  when  he  was  called  back  by  the  other 

prisoner,  who  asked  him  if  he  would  take  £7  for  his  share.     This  he  agreed  to  do. 

1  gave  him  a  £5  note  and  two  sovereigns,  and  took  the  chain  and  seals :  which 

*ere  proved  to  be  worth  only  a  few  shillings.     For  the  prosecution,  Moore' %  case,U) 

wd  Rex  v.  Robson{u)  were  cited.     Coleridge,  J.,  "  In   Moore's  case,  nine  of  the 

judges  thought  that  the  money  charged  to  have  been  stolen  was  given  as  a  pledge, 

80  that  the  possession  of  it  only  was  parted  with  by  the  prosecutor  and  the  property 

QA.    Id  this  case  the  prosecutor  intended  to  part  with  the  money  for  good  and  all, 

tod  to  have  the  articles.     If  the  party  meant  to  part  with  the  property  in  the 

Btoney.  as  well  as  the  possession  of  it,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  larceny.     Here 

the  prosecutor  meant  to  part  with  his  money  forever.     In  Rex  v.  Robson  the  party 

h*d  only  the  possession  of  the  money  given  to  him  as  a  stakeholder.     When  this 

P"»ecutor  parted  with  his  £7  he  never  intended  to  have  it  back  again,  but  meant 

10  tell  the  chain  and  seals  for  himself.     The  prisoners  must  be  acquitted." (v) 

If  several  act  in  concert  to  steal  a  man's  goods,  and  he  is  induced  by  fraud  to 
tfltt  one  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  others  with  the  possession  of  the  goods, 
*ud  then  another  of  the  party  entice  the  owner  away,  in  order  that  the  party  who 
***  obtained  such  ^possession  may  carry  the  goods  away,  all  will  be  guilty  r^oQn 
°f  felony,  the  receipt  by  one  under  such  circumstances  being  a  felonious   *- 

(«)  Watson's  ease,  2  Leach  640;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  107,  p.  680. 
")  Ante,  p.  228.  (u)  Ante,  p  226. 

'*)  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  8  C.  &  P.  Ill  (34  E.  C.  L.  R  ).    The  prisoners  were  afterwards  tried 
**d  convicted  for  a  conspiracy. 
tol.  n. — 12 
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taking  by  all.  Standley,  Jones,  and  Webster  conspired  to  get  some  money  from 
McLaughlin,  and  tbey  pretended  that  ho  could  not  produce  £100,  upon  which  he 
produced  it  in  notes,  which  Jones  took  to  count  and  afterwards  handed  to  Standley, 
and  Standley  and  Webster  pretended  to  gamble  for  them,  Jones  then  beckoned 
M'Laughlin  out  of  the  room,  and  Standley  and  Webster  immediately  decamped  with 
the  money,  and  all  the  three  afterwards  shared  it.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
were  unanimous  that  this  was  larceny  in  all  the  three.(uT)  In  another  case  County 
and  Donovan  planned  to  rob  the  prosecutrix  of  some  coats,  and  County  got  her  to 
go  with  him  that  he  might  get  some  money  to  buy  them  of  her,  and  she  left  the 
coats  with  Donovan,  who  immediately  absconded  with  them ;  and,  upon  a  case  re- 
served, the  judges  held  the  receipt  by  Donovan  to  be  a  felonious  taking  of  the  coats 
by  both.(a5) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  mare,  the  property  of  S.  Finch.     The 
prosecutor  was  the  keeper  of  a  livery  stable  in  the  Borough,  and  the  prisoner  hired 
the  mare  of  him,  for  the  day,  to  go  to  Sutton,  in  Surrey,  and  back  again ;  and, 
upon  being  asked  where  he  lived,  said  that  he  lodged  at  No.  25  in  King  Street,  and 
that  he  should  return  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.     He  did  not  return  as  he 
had  promised ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  prosecutor  went  next  day  to  inquire 
for  him  according  to  the  direction  he  had  given,  but  could  not  find  any  such  person. 
It  turned  out  that  the  prisoner  sold  the  mare  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  he  hired  it,  in  Smithfield  market.     The  learned  judge  by  whom  the  prisoner 
was  tried  left  it  to  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner  hired  the  mare  with 
the  intent  of  taking  the  journey  which  he  mentioned,  and  afterwards  changed  that 
intention ;  and  directed  them  that,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  did  so,  they 
should  acquit  him,  as  in  such  case  the  mare  must  have  been  sold  while  the  privity 
of  contract  subsisted  :  but  he  directed  them  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  in  case  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  journey  was  a  mere  pretence  of  the  prisoner's  to  get  the 
mare  into  his  possession,  and  that  he  hired  her  with  an  intention  of  stealing  her. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges,  after 
mature  deliberation,  differed  very  considerably  as  to  the  law  of  this  case.     One  of 
them  held  that  it  was  not  felony  at  common  law ;  because  there  was  no  actual  taking 
of  the  mare  by  the  prisoner.     Three  others,  though  they  thought  that  the  offence 
would  clearly  have  been  felony  by  the  common  law,  entertained  considerable  doubts 
in  consequence  of  the  statutes  33  Hen.  8,  and  30  Geo.  2,  relating  to  the  offence  of 
obtaining  goods  by  false  tokens  or  false  pretences,  which  statutes  made  such  offences 
punishable  as  misdemeanors  only.     But  seven  of  the  judges  were  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  offence  was  felony.(y)     They  held  that  the  obtaining  possession  of  th.o 
mare,  and  afterwards  disposing  of  her  in  the  manner  stated  was  in  the  construction 
*931 1  *0^  ^aw  8ucli  a  taking  as  would  have  made  the  prisoner  liable  to  an  action 
J  of  trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  owner,  if  he  had  not  intended  to  steal  her ;  for 
she  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner  for  a  special  purpose  only,  namely  to  go  to  Sutton, 
which  he  never  intended  to  do,  but  immediately  sold  her.     That  in  this  light  th* 
case  would  be  similar  to  what  was  laid  down  by  Littleton,  sec.  71,  who  says,  "If    I 
lend  to  one  my  sheep  to  dung  his  land,  or  my  oxen  to  plough  the  land,  and  la* 
killeth  my  cattle,  I  may  have  trespass  notwithstanding  the  lending."     That  if  in 
such  a  case  trespass  would  have  lain,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  this  caB0> 
where  the  felonious  intent  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  possession  was  found  by  the 
jury,  it  was  felony  by  the  common  law.(s) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  gelding,  the  property  of  J.  Houseman. 
The  prosecutor  was  a  livery  stable  keeper  in  c  rowu  Street,  Soho  ;  and  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1785,  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  post-boy,  applied  to  him  for  a  horse,  i° 
the  name  of  Mr.  Eley,  saying  that  there  was  a  chaise  going  to  Barnet,  and  tot* 

(w)  Rex  v.  Standley,  MS ,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  305. 

(z)  Rex  v.  County,  East  T.  1816,  MS.,  Bayley,  J. 

(y)  It  is  stated,  also,  that  Blackstone,  J.,  the  twelfth  judge,  who  was  absent  on  account 
of  illness,  always  held  that  it  was  felony :  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  112,  p.  686,  in  the  note. 

(2)  Pear's  case,  1  Leach  212;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  112,  p.  685,  in  which  latter  irork 
the  judgment  (which  is  stated  to  hare  been  settled  and  approved  by  several  of  thejudg* 
before  it  was  delivered)  is  given  at  large. 
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Mr.  Eley  wanted  a  horse  to  accompany  the  chaise,  to  carry  a  servant,  and   to 
return  with  the  chaise.      The  gelding  described  in   the  indictment  was  accord- 
ingly delivered  to  him  by  the  prosecutor's  servant.     The  prisoner  mounted  the 
horse ;  and,  on  going  oat  of  the  stable  yard,  and  meeting  a  friend  of  his,  who  asked 
him  where  he  was  going,  he  said  he  was  going  no  further  than  Barnet.     He 
accordingly  proceeded  towards  Tottenham-court  Road,  which  leads  to  Barnet,  and 
also,  though  in  some  degree  circuitously,  to  Mr.  Eley's  house.     This  transaction 
took  place  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  prisoner  sold  the  gelding  in  Goodman's  Fields 
for  a  guinea  and  a  half,  including  the  bridle  and  saddle.     The  horse  appeared  to 
have  been  ridden  very  hard,  and  his  knees  were  broken  very  badly.      The  pur- 
chaser almost  immediately  disposed  of  his  bargain  for  fifteen  shillings.     On  putting 
this  case  to  the  jury,  it  wis  stated  by  the  Court  that  the  judges  in  Pear's  case, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  the  present,  had  determined,   that  if  a  jury  be 
satisfied,  by  the  facts  proved,  that  a  person,  at  the  time  he  obtains  another's  property, 
meant  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  it  is  felony.     That  there  was,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed  in  the  present  case,  though  so  nice  a  one  as  possibly  not  to 
be  obvious  to  common  understandings.     It  was  this ;  that  if  it  appeared  to  them 
that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  he  hired  the  horse  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Barnet 
really  intended  to  go  there,  but  that  finding  himself  in  possession  of  the  horse,  he  after- 
wards formed  the  intention  of  converting  it  to  his  own  use,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  place  to  which  the  horse  was  hired  to  go,  it  w  uld  not  amount  to  a  felonious 
taking.     The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  on  the  ground  that  lie  intended  to 
steal  the  horse  at  the  time  he  hired  it;  and  he  was  afterwards  executed. (a)1 

*The  prisoner  was  indicted  f  »r  horse  stealing.     The  prisoner  came  to  the  r*oQ2 

prosecutor's  house,  and  asked  him  if  he  let  horses  out  to  hire,  and  if  he  could   *~ 

have  one.     The  prosecutor  answered,  Yes !     He  had  a  little  mare  which  he  could 

We,  and  asked  him  what  distance  he  was  going.     He  replied,  to  Stockport,  a 

distance  of  between  six  and  seven  miles.     The  prosecutor  then  saddled  and  bridled 

the  ware,  and  asked  the  prisoner  for  his  address :  the  prisoner  wrote  on  a  slate, 

which  the  prosecutor  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Pope,  Can  con  Street, 

24 "    The  prisoner  then  begged  the  prosecutor  to  accompany  him  to  the  Crown 

Inn,  which  he  did,  and  then  the  prisoner  mounted  the  mare  and  rode  away.     The 

prosecutor  did  not  know  whether  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pope  lived  in  Cannon 

Street  or  not.     The  prisoner  was  apprehended  at  Bury,  in  an  opposite  direction  to 

Stockport,  and  distant  from  it  sixteen  miles.     It  was  Bury  fair-day  for  cattle  and 

horses,  the  prisoner  offered  the  horse  for  sale  for  £5,  and  at  the  same  time  said  it 

*m  his.     Bayley,  J.,  told  the  jury,  u  If  a  person  gets  possession  of  a  horse  by 

hiring,  meaning  at  the  time  not  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  states  to 

hire  it,  hot  to  endeavor  to  make  it  his  own,  he  is  guilty  of  stealing.     In  these  cases, 

*jte  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  depends  upon  what  passed  in  his  mind  at  the 

tune,  and  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  circumstances ;  if  you  find,  that,  instead  of 

8°ing  to  the  place  where  he  stated  he  was  going,  he  went  elsewhere,  it  raises  a  pre- 

(«)  Charlewood's  case,  1  Leach  409;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  112,  p.  689.  Another  point 
*u  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury  as  to  a  felonious  taking  after  the  prisoner's 
^tani  to  London,  and  the  end  and  purpose  of  hiring  the  horse  being  determined;  but  as 
10  lK  see  Rex  v.  Banks,  pott,  p.  238. 


1  ^ a  miller,  having  received  an  article  to  grind,  fraudulently  separate  a  part  of  it  from 
^rest,  for  his  own  use,  the  bailment  is  thereby  determined,  and  the  conversion  to  his 
°*QQse  of  the  part  so  separated,  ammo  furandi,  is  larceny:  Gomm.  p.  James,  }  Pick.  375. 
A  bailee  could  not  be  guilty  of  larceny  at  common  law,  by  a  fraudulent  conversion  of 
U* deposit:  Wright  p.  Lindsay,  20  Ala.  428. 

Por  other  cases  of  larceny  by  bailees :  Gomm.  v.  Brown,  4  Mass.  580  ;  Robinson  v.  State, 
[Cold.  120;  Marcus  r.  State,  26  Ind.  101;  State  v.  Schengin,  20  Wis.  74;  Phelps  v. 
J*Ple,  55  111.  334;  Gomm.  v.  Smith,  1  Clark  400;  State  v.  Farrow,  Phil.  (Law)  161 ; 
Jicholli  9.  People,  17  N.  Y.  114 ;  State  v.  Fairclough,  29  Conn.  47  ;  People  v.  Poggi,  19 
^  600.  It  is  larceny  in  a  person  to  borrow  a  chattel  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  con- 
!*tt  it  to  his  own  use,  if  he  had  the  intention,  at  the  time  of  borrowing  thus  to  convert  it: 
"bite  v.  8tate,  11  Texas  769. 
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sumption  that  he  meant  to  deprive  the  original  possessor  of  the  horse. "(b)  So 
on  a  similar  indictment  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  borrowed  a  pony  from  the 
prosecutor  to  ride  a  short  distance  and  return,  but  he  did  not  return,  nor  did  he 
send  the  pony ;  and  some  years  after  the  prosecutor  met  the  prisoner  by  accident, 
and  took  him  into  custody ;  Holroyd,  J.,  said,  "  If  the  prisoner  obtained  the  pony 
with  a  preconcerted  fraudulent  design  in  respect  of  stealing  it,  it  is  a  felony  If 
he  did  not  do  it  with  a  fraudulent  design  originally,  it  is  not  a  fclony."(c)  So 
where  on  a  similar  indictment  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  went  to  the  house  of 
the  prosecutor,  and  told  him  that  his  father  had  sent  him  to  borrow  a  horse  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  prosecutor  being  acquainted  with  the  prisoner's  father,  des- 
patched him  with  the  horse  agreeably  to  the  supposed  request,  and  the  prisoner 
having  got  possession  of  the  horse  by  means  of  the  above  story,  sold  it ;  Park,  J., 
held  this  to  be  a  clear  stealing,  the  prosecutor  not  having  parted  with  it  out  and 
out.(rf) 

Major  Semple  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  post-chaise.  Mr.  Lycett  was  a  coach- 
maker,  who  let  out  carriages  to  hire.  The  prisoner  was  a  gentleman  who  lodged  in 
the  neighborhood  under  the  name  of  Major  Harrold,  and  had  sometimes  hired 
carriages  from  the  prosecutor,  as  he  had  occasion  for  them,  and  had  paid  for  them 
with  punctuality.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1785,  the  prisoner  hired  a  post  chaise 
of  the  prosecutor,  saying,  that  he  should  want  it  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  as  he 
was  going  a  tour  around  the  North.     It  was  agreed  that  the  prisoner  should  pay  at 

*2331         rate  °^  **ve  shilling8  a  dav  during  that  time ;  and  a  price  of  fifty  guineas 
-*  wa>  talked  about,  in  case  he  should  determine  to  ^purchase  the  chaise  on  his 
return  to  London ;  but  no  positive  agreement  took  place  between  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  purchase.     In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  prisoner  took  the  chaise  from 
Mr.  Lycett's  with  his  own  horses,  and  was  driven  in  it  from  London  to  an  inn  at 
Uxbridge,  where  he  ordered  a  pair  of  horses,  and  went  from  thence  to  Bulstrode, 
and  returned.     He  then  took  fresh  horses  at  the  same  inn  at  Uzbridge ;  but  where 
he  went  with  the  chaise  afterwards  did  not  appear.     But  he  never  returned  it  to 
Mr.  Lycett,  and  no  tidings  could  be  obtained  of  him  till  twelve  months  afterwards, 
when  he  was  apprehended  on  some  other  charge.     It  was  submitted,  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner,  that  upon  these  facts  the  offence  did  not  amount  to  felony,  and  that 
the  case  was  distinguishable  from  those  of  Pear(e)  and  Aickles(f)  inasmuch  as 
in  those  cases  the  parties  had  never  obtained  the  legal  possession  of  the  goods  de- 
livered to  them ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  the  prisoner  had  obtained  the  chaise 
upon  a  contract,  which  it  was  not  proved  that  he  had  broken,  as  the  chaise  was  not 
hired  for  any  definite  length  of  time,  or  to  go  to  any  certain  place ;  and  the  mere 
understanding  that  it  was  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
tour  round  the  North,  made  no  part  of  the  contract.     And,  even  supposing  that  the 
contract  should  be  thought  not  to  extend  beyond  the  three  weeks  or  a  month,  yet, 
as  it  was  clear  that,  during  that  time  at  least,  the  prisoner  had  the  legal  possession, 
of  the  chaise,  no  intention  to  convert  it  wrongfully  to  his  own  use,  arising  after- 
wards, whether  from  necessity  or  dishonesty,  would  make  the  withholding  it  felony  9 
as  the  animus  furandi  must  exist  at  the  time  the  property  is  obtained.     But  th« 
Court  said,  that  they  were  bound  by  the  determination  of  former  cases,  that  it  waus 
at  that  time  settled  that  the  question  of  intention  was  for  the  consideration  of  tlxe 
jury ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  original  taking 
of  the  chaise  was  with  a  felonious  intent  to  steal  it,  and  the  hiring  a  mere  pretence 
to  enable  the  prisoner  to  effectuate  that  design,  without  any  intention  to  restore  or 
pay  for  it,  it  would  fall  precisely  within  the  principle  of  Pear's  case,  and  the  other 
decisions  which  had  been  made,  and  the  taking  would  amount  to  felony.     For  if  the 
owner  only  intended  to  give  the  prisoner  a  qualified  use  of  the  chaise,  and  the  pri- 
soner had  no  intention  to  make  use  of  that  qualified  possession,  but  to  convert  it  to 
his  own  use,  he  did  not  take  it  upon  the  contract,  and  therefore  did  not  obtain  tbe 
lawful  possession  of  it ;  but  if  there  were  a  bond  fide  hiring,  and  a  real  intention  of 
returning  it  at  that  time,  the  subsequent  conversion  of  it  could  not  be  felony,  for " 


(b)  Spence's  case,  1  Lew.  197 ;  Reg.  v.  Cole,  2  Cox  C.  C.  340,  Patteson,  J.,  8.  P. 

Id)  Vicar's  case, 
(/)  Ante,  p.  220. 


(c)  Armstrong's  case,  1  Lew.  195.  (d)  Vicar's  case,  1  Lew.  199. 

(e)  Ante,  p.  231.  (/ 
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such  contract  and  delivery  the  prisoner  would  have  acquired  the  lawful  possession  of 
the  chaise ;  in  which  case  his  subsequent  abuse  of  that  trust  would  not  be  felony. 
That  as  to  there  being  no  proof  of  actual  conversion  in  this  case,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, but  the  jury  must  judge  of  it  from  the  circumstances.  If  the  prisoner  had 
stayed  out  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  on  his  return  had  offered  to  restore  the 
chaise  to  the  owner,  or  to  pay  him  for  it,  such  conduct  would  have  been  evidence 
of  an  honest  intention  at  the  time  of  the  hiriog.  But  there  was  no  account  given 
of  it,  even  up  to  that  *moment,  and  therefore  a  presumption  was  raised  r*9q4 
against  the  prisoner,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  repel,  and  if  he  *- 
could  not,  the  jury  would  have  to  consider,  from  all  the  facts  in  proof,  whether  the 
taking  were  with  a  felonious  intent  or  not.  If  it  were,  the  case  fell  directly  within 
the  principle  which  governed  that  of  Pear's,  from  which  it  could  not  be  distin- 
guished. The  Court,  therefore,  left  the  question  of  intention  to  the  jury,  who 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  he  received  sentence  of  transportation  for  seven 
years.^)1 

In  one  case  it  was  held,  that  to  constitute  a  larceny  by  a  party,  to  whom  goods 
have  been  delivered  on  hire,  there  must  not  only  be  an  original  intention  to  convert 
them  to  his  own  use,  but  a  subsequent  actual  conversion.     Upon  an  indictment  for 
stealing  a  horse  and  gig  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  about  half-past  ten  in  the 
morning,  hired  the  horse  and  gig  of  a  livery  stable  keeper  in  London,  stating  that 
he  wanted  them  for  two  days  for  the  purpose  of  going  down  to  Windsor.     Instead 
of  going  to  Windsor  he  immediately  drove  in  a  contrary  direction  to  Rum  ford,  in 
Essex,  where  he  arrived  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  offered  the  horse  and  gig  for 
sale  to  Mr.  Orbell,  the  la od lord  at  the  King's  Head  Inn  at  that  place,  for  £25. 
Mr.  Orbell  offered  him  £15,  which  the  prisoner  at  first  refused  to  accept,  but  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  gig  being  then  in  the  yard,  and  the  horse  in  the  stable,  he 
told  Mr.  Orbell  that  he  must  let  him  have  them  for  the  sum  offered,  as  he  had 
been  desired  by  his  father  to  sell  them  before  his  return  home.     Mr.  Orbell  stated 
that  the  value  of  the  horse  and  gig  was  at  least  £45,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
suspicions  were  excited,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  purchase  them,  uoless  the  prisoner 
gave  him  a  satisfactory  account  of  how  he  became  possessed  of  them ;  that  after  the 
prisoner  agreed  to  accept  the  £15  those  suspicions  were  increased,  and  he  asked 
further  questions  of  the  prisoner,  and  then,  under  pretence  of  going  to  fetch  the 
money  to  pay  the  amount  offered,  he  procured  a  constable  and  gave  the  prisoner 
into  custody.     It  was  objected  that  the  indictment  for  the  felony  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, as  there  had  been  no  conversion.     Conceding  the  hiring  was  only  a  pretence 
made  use  of  to  obtain  the  horse  and  gig,  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  disposing  of 
them,  the  possession  in  law  still  contiuued  in  the  owner,  and  was  not  determined 
without  a  subsequent  conversion,  either  actually  proved,  as  in  Pear's  case  and 
Corkwood's  case,  or  to  be  presumed  from  the  circumstances,  as  in  Semples  case; 
*Qd  in  the  present  case  the  subsequent  conversion  was  incomplete,  as  the  contract 
for  the  purchase  was  not  concluded  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Orbell.     Tindal,  C.  J.,  "This 
***  comes  near  to  many  of  those  which  have  decided  that  the  appropriation  of 
Property  under  circumstances  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  present  amounted  to 
weeny.    However,  here  there  has  been  no  actual  conversion  of  the  property,  and 
0Dty  an  offer  to  sell.     I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  prisoner  must  be  ac- 
quitted."^) 

(p)8emple*s  case,  1  Leach  420 ;  Gould,  J  ,  and  Adair,  Serjt.,  Recorder,  2  East  P.O.  c. 
*M.  11  J,  p.  691. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Brooks,  8  C.  &  P.  295  (34  E.  G.  L.  R.).  Assuming  that  this  case  is  accurately 
^Ported,  the  correctness  of  the  decision  seems  liable  to  great  doubt.  The  question  for 
J*«  jury  in  such  cases  is,  what  was  the  intention  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  when  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  chattel  ?  Now  the  acts  of  the  prisoner  subsequent  to  that  time 
trcoQly  material,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  jury  to  decide  what  his  intention  was 
'ttbe  time  of  the  taking.  An  actual  conversion  is  undoubtedly  cogent  evidence  that  the 
f°*ttel  was  originally  obtained  for  that  purpose  ;  but  it  is  only  evidence ;  and  it  is  easy 
Jf^tteat  cases  equally  strongly  indicative  of  a  felonious  intent  at  the  time  of  the  taking; 
^H  iQppose  a  prisoner  had  hired  a  horse  from  A.  for  a  day,  and  had  taken  it  into  a  dis- 
pute «.  Self,  1  Bay  242  ;  State  v.  Gormon,  2  N.  &  M.  90 ;  State  v.  Jernagans,  2  Tayl.  44- 
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j^oe-i  *In  Reg.  v.  Stlbt/(i)  the  facte  were  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  pre- 
J  ceding  case,  and  Patteson,  J.,  after  reading  that  case  and  the  note  to  it//) 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  note  was  correct,  and  directed  the  jury  accordingly; 
but,  out  of  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  point  would  have  been 
reserved  had  not  the  jury  acquitted.  And  where,  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a 
horse  and  gig,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  hired  them  on  pretence  of  going 
to  Sheffield,  but  took  them  in  a  contrary  direction  to  Manchester,  and  there  offered 
thera  for  sale;  but  no  sale  took  place,  and  Reg.  v.  Brooks(k)  was  referred  to; 
Coleridge,  J.,  consulted  Parke,  B.,  and  then  said,  "  My  Brother  Parke  agrees  with 
me  that  the  facts  proved  are  sufficient  to  support  the  charge  of  larceny.  If  Reg.  v. 
Brooks  is  correctly  reported,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  there  laid  down  "(/) 

A  delivery  of  goods  obtained  by  a  fraudulent  abuse  of  legal  process  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  amongst  the  most  aggravated  of  those  case  of  larceny  where 
the  taking  is  effected  by  procuring  a  delivery  of  the  goods  from  the  owner,  or  other 
person  authorized  to  dispose  of  them.(m)  It  will  generally  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  a  felonious  inteot  in  such  a  transaction ;  but 
if  the  offence  be  proved,  the  severest  punishment  which  it  can  receive  may  well  be 
inflicted,  for  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  such  an  offence  converts  the  process  of 
the  law,  which  is  the  best  security  for  property,  into  an  instrument  of  rapine  and 
plunder.(w) 

The  books  do  not  furnish  many  instances  of  larcenies  of  this  description.  But  it 
is  laid  down  that  if  a  person,  intending  to  steal  a  horse,  take  out  a  replevin,  and 
having  thereby  procured  the  horse  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  sheriff,  ride  him 
away;  or  if  a  man  intending  to  steal  the  goods  of  another,  fraudulently  deliver  an 
ejectment,  and  by  obtaining  judgment  against  the  casual  ejector,  get  possession  of 
*23fil  u*8  house,  and  take  his  goods ;  in  both  *these  cases  the  taking  will  amount 
-l  to  larceny.(o)  So  if,  under  pretexc  or  color  of  a  capias  utlagatum  sued  out 
after  an  outlawry  clandestinely  obtained  against  a  visible  man,  his  goods  be  taken 
with  a  felonious  intent,  it  will  be  felony.(j>) 

In  a  case  of  this  description,  where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  breaking  the 
house  of  R.  Stanyer,  putting  his  wife  in  fear,  and  stealing  goods,  the  prisoners,  in- 
tending to  rifle  a  house  in  which  a  Mrs.  Stanyer  lived,  apart  from  her  husband, 
went  to  an  attorney,  and  pretending  that  Mrs.  Stanyer  was  tenant  to  one  of  them, 
and  in  arrear  for  rent,  obtained  possession  of  the  house  by  means  of  a  fraudulent 
ejectment ;  and  at  the  same  time  arrested  Mrs.  Stanyer,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  latitat, 
and  caused  her  to  be  carried  to  prison.  The  prisoners  then  rifled  the  house,  and 
took  away  the  goods,  some  of  which  they  hid,  altered  the  marks  of  others,  and  sold 
the  rest.  When  they  were  questioned  concerning  these  acts,  and  asked  what  color 
of  title  they  had  to  the  house  or  goods,  they  could  pretend  none.     The  real  landlord 

tant  part  of  the  country,  and  there  used  it  for  his  own  purposes  for  a  long  period,  and 
being  apprehended  had  confessed  that  he  obtained  the  horse  fraudulently  with  intent  to 
keep  it  for  his  own  use,  and  wholly  to  deprive  the  owner  of  it ;  and  that  he  had  mad* 
false  representations  for  that  purpose ;  could  it  be  contended  that  there  was  no  erideoee 
to  go  to  the  jury  of  an  intent  to  steal  at  the  time  of  the  taking?  So  in  the  principal  case 
it  is  submitted  that  although  no  actual  conversion  took  place,  still  there  was  evidence  for 
the  jury  that  the  horse  and  gig  were  obtained  with  intent  to  convert  them  to  the  prisoner's 
use.  It  seems  difficult,  also,  to  see  how  the  fact  that  Mr.  Orbell  did  not  intend  to  com- 
plete the  contract  could  vary  the  effect  of  the  prisoner's  acts  ;  the  prisoner  had  done  all 
on  his  part  to  complete  the  contract,  and  as  against  him  it  might  well  have  been  beld 
that  the  conversion  was  complete ;  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  held  that  the  offence 
of  bribery  is  complete  where  A.  gives  money  to  B.  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  a  candidate, 
and  B.  agrees  so  to  do,  although  he  never  intends  so  to  vote :  Henslow  v.  Fawcett,  3  Ad. 
k  E.  51  (30  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Harding  v.  Stokes,  2  M.  &  W.  233  See  also  Spences  case, «"*i 
p.  232,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  no  sale.     C.  S.  6. 

ft)  Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.  1845,  MSS.     C.  S.  O. 

(j  )  Note  (A),  tupra.  (k)  Supra. 

(I)  Reg.  v.  Janson,  4  Cox  C.  C.  82.  (m)  Ante,  p.  208. 

(n)  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  33,  a.  12 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  96,  p.  660. 

(o)  3  Inst.  108  ;  1  Hale  507  ;  Kel.  43  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  12  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  H.* 
96,  p.  660. 

(p)  2  East  P.  0.  c.  16,  s.  96,  p.  660.  And  see  cases  of  a  breaking  and  entering  in  bar* 
glary,  effected  by  fraud,  ante,  p.  9. 
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d  the  rent  of  the  house  for  many  years,  and  no  rent  was  in  arrear. 
id  the  prisoners  pretend  to  any  cause  of  action  against  Mrs.  Stanyer. 
ere  directed,  that  if  they  believed  that  the  prisoners  had  done  all  this 
ent  to  rob,  they  ought  to  find  them  guilty,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
risoners  were  executed,  (q) 

re  it  appeared  that  the  delivery  of  the  goods  by  the  owner,  or  person 
to  dispose  of  them,  was  not  obtained  fraudulently,  and  with  intent  to 
taining  inquiry  used  to  be — whether  such  lawful  possession  had  been  de- 
ad whether  there  had  been  any  new  and  felonious  taking,(r)  and,  although 
)w  enactment,  by  which  bailees  are  made  guilty  of  larceny  if  they  fraudu- 
se  of  the  property  committed  to  their  charge,(«)  the  question  whether 
at  has  ended  or  been  determined  may  not  be  very  material,  because, 
ay  are  prosecuted  as  bailees  or  not,  the  indictment  will  be  in  the  ordinary 
rceny,  and  that  indictment  will  be  supported  by  evidence  that  proves 
/he  bailment  continues  or  is  at  an  end,  and  consequently  it  will  generally, 
iably,  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  that  question,  yet  as  it  is  impossible 
hat  the  former  decisions  may  not  on  some  occasions  prove  serviceable, 
11  retained  in  this  place. 

mt  may  come  to  an  end  either  by  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made 
leted,  by  the  tortious  acts  of  the  bailee,  or  otherwise.  (/)  Thus  it  has 
that  if  a  carrier  take  a  pack  of  goods  to  the  place  appointed,  and  deliver 
twn,  his  possession  is  determined ;  and  if  he  afterwards  carry  it  away 

to  steal  it,  this  will  be  a  new  taking,  and  felonious.(tt) 
irful  possession  has  not  been  determined,  the  goods  will  continue  in  the 
)f  the  party  to  whom  they  were  delivered  by  bailment ;  and  the  general 
*  law  will  prevail,  "  that  if  a  person  obtain  the  goods  of  another  without 
lough  he  have  the  animus  furandi  afterwards,  and  convert  them  r*2H7 
use,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  felony." (y)  A  principle  which  has  ** 
1  to  extend  to  the  cases  of  a  tailor,  who  has  cloth  delivered  to  him  to 
bs  with ;  a  carrier  who  receives  goods  to  carry  to  a  certain  place  ;(to)  and 
10  is  entrusted  with  goods  to  keep  for  the  use  of  the  owner ;  which  they 
severally  embezzle. (x)     And  so  also,  if  plate  be  delivered  to  a  goldsmith 

to  reign,  or  as  a  deposit,  it  has  been  held  that  his  conversion  of  it 
a  felony,  (y)  And  so  if  a  watch  be  delivered  to  a  person  to  mend,  and 
this  has  been  held  not  to  be  larceny. (z) 

oner  was  coo  vie  ted  upon  two  indictments  for  stealing  two  watches.  The 
in  the  first  case  met  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  watchmaker,  and  asked  him 
;oing  as  far  as  his  house      The  prisoner  said.  "  Yes,  if  he  had  anything 

The  prosecutor  said  his  watch  wanted  regulating,  if  the  prisoner  would 

he  did.  and  after  examining  the  watch,  he  told  the  prosecutor's  wife 
ild  do  nothing  with  it  there,  but  must  take  it  to  his  own  house.  The 
en  took  it,  and  on  his  way  home  met  the  prosecutor,  and  told  him  that 
ing  his  watch  to  his  own  house,  and  would  return  it  in  two  or  three  days, 
mtor  made  no  objection.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  prisoner  left  the 
od,  without  returning  the  watch.     In  the  other  case  the  prisoner  received 

v.  Farre,  Kel.   43,  44;    2  East  P.   0.    c.  16,  8.  96,  p    660;    2  Leach    1064, 

p.  207.  («)  Post,  p.  247. 

;dd  v.  Bittleston,  7  Ezch.  R.  152,  as  to  the  determination  of  a  bailment  by  sale 

.  107;  1  Hale  505. 

.  107  ;   2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  113,  p.  693. 

v.  Cornish,  Dears.  C.  C.  425,  a  carrier  employed  to  cart  coals  from  a  ship  to  a 

red  two  cart-loads  to  a  person  on  his  own  account,  and  was  held  not  guilty 

as  he  was  a  bailee,  and  had  not  broken  bulk,  or  otherwise  determined  the 

df.  P.  C.  c.  25  ;  1  Hale  504,  505 ;  3  Inst.  107,  108 ;  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  2  ;  2 
:.  16,  8.  113,  p.  693 ;  and  so  where  the  prisoner  was  employed  to  make  up  can- 
his  own  house  :  Reg.  v.  Saward,  5  Cox  C.  C.  295. 

i.  7,  pi.  12,  cited  by  Shower;   I  Show.  52  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  113,  p.  693. 
.  Levy,  4  C.  4  P.  241,  Vaughan,  B. 
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from  the  prosecutor  his  watch  to  repair,  and  returned  it.  A  few  days  after  he  had 
so  returned  it,  the  prosecutor  told  the  prisoner  the  watch  gained :  the  prisoner  said 
that,  if  the  prosecutor  would  let  him  have  the  watch  again,  he  would  regulate  it, 
and  return  it  in  a  day  or  two.  The  prosecutor  thereupon  gave  the  watch  to  the 
prisoner,  who  in  eight  or  nine  days  left  the  neighborhood  with  the  prosecutor's 
watch  in  his  possession,  and  was  not  again  heard  of  till  he  was  apprehended  on 
both  charges ;  when  taken  into  custody  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  have  disposed  of  the 
property,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  back."  The  chairman  being  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  felonious  taking  when  the  prisoner  first  took  the  watches, 
and  entertaining  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner's  subsequent  appropriation  of  the 
watches  could  constitute  larceny,  reserved  that  question  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges;  and,  after  consideration,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said,  "The  question  reserved  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  both  these  cases  seems  to  be,  whether,  if  the  watches 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  rightfully  in  the  first  instance,  that  is, 
without  an  animus  furandi  on  his  part,  the  subsequent  wrongful  appropriation  of 
them  would  constitute  larceny.  The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  not."(a) 
moo-i  *It  has,  however,  been  already  noticed,  that  some  of  the  cases  of  this 
J  nature  seem  to  make  a  near  approach  to  those  where  a  bare  charge,  or  mere 
special  use  of  the  goods,  is  transferred  by  the  delivery,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
legal  possession  of  them  remaining  exclusively  in  the  owner,  larceny  may  be  com- 
mitted in  respect  of  them,  exactly  as  if  no  delivery  at  all  had  been  made.(6) 

It  appears  always  to  have  been  considered,  that  where  a  horse  was  delivered  upon 
hire  or  loan,  and  such  delivery  was  obtained  bond  fide,  no  subsequent  wrongful 
conversion  pending  the  contract  would  amount  to  felony ;  and  so  of  other  goods.(c) 
But  it  was  at  one  time  held  that  when  the  purpose  of  the  hiring,  or  loan,  for  which 
the  delivery  was  made,  had  ended,  felony  might  be  committed  by  a  conversion  of 
the  goods  :  and  consequently,  that  if  the  hiring  of  a  horse  was  limited  to  a  particu- 
lar time  or  place,  and  after  that  time  had  expired,  or  the  party  had  arrived  at  the 
proper  place  for  the  re-delivery,  he  rode  away  with  the  horse,  and  converted  it  to 
his  own  use,  it  was  larceny  (d)     But  this  doctrine  has  been  held  to  be  wrong.    The 
prisoner  had  borrowed  a  horse  to  take  a  child  to  a  neighboring  surgeon,  and  after 
he  had  done  so,  and  returned,  he  took  the  horse  in  a  different  direction,  and  sold 
it.     The  jury  were  satisfied  that  he  had  no  felonious  intention  when  he  borrowed 
it ;  but  as  the  purpose  for  which  he  hired  it  was  over  before  he  took  the  horse  to 
the  place  where  he  sold  it,  the  jury  were  directed  to  convict,  in  order  that  the 
point  might  be  considered :  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  there 
was  no  felonious  taking,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong. (e)     So  that  it  is  not 
settled,  that  where  the  owner  parts  with  the  possession  of  goods  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  the  bailee,  when  that  purpose  is  executed,  neglects  to  return,  and  after- 
wards disposes  of  them,  if  such  bailee  had  not  a  felonious  intention  when  he  origi- 
nally took  the  goods,  &c. ;  a  subsequent  withholding  and  disposing  of  them  will  not 
constitute  a  new  felonious  taking,  nor  make  him  guilty  of  felony.(e) 

But  where  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  mare,  it  appeared  that  the  prose- 
cutor had  delivered  a  horse  and  mare  to  the  keeping  of  the  prisoner,  with  orderi 
to  do  his  best  to  sell  them,  and  that  in  May,  1848,  the  prisoner  sold  the  horse.  On 
the  28th  of  June  the  prosecutor  went  to  the  prisoner,  and  told  him  he  came  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  the  mare  away,  and  that  he  wanted  his  bill.  The 
prisoner  answered  that  he  had  no  bill  to  give ;  that  all  was  paid  with  the  money  he 
had  received  from  the  prosecutor,  and  out  of  the  money  he  had  got  from  the  sale  of 
the  horse ;  that  he  had  sold  the  horse  for  seventeen  sovereigns,  and  that  after  til 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Thristle,  1  Den.  C.  C.  502 ;  2  C.  &  K.  842  (61  E.  G.  L.  R.).  This  and  the 
other  cases  in  this  page  would  fall  within  sec.  3  of  the  new  Act. 

[b)  Ante,  p.  191,  tt  teq. 
c)  1  Hale  504  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  214,  p.  693. 

\d)  Cbarle wood's  case,  1  Leach  409 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  112,  p.  689,  and  8.  lMtP* 
694;  Tunnard's  case,  tor.  Raymond,  C.  J.,  Denton,  J.,  and  Hale,  B.,  0.  B.t  1729;  2  EtitP* 
C.  c.  16,  8.  112,  p.  687,  and  b.  14,  p.  694  ;  1  Leach  214,  note  (a). 

(e)  Rex  v.  Banks,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  421.  And  see  Rex  v.  Stock,  and  otier 
cases, /H>*f,  chap.  "Of  Larceny  by  Servants.1' 
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was  paid  lie  had  fourteen  sovereigns  to  band  over  to  the  prosecutor.     The  mare, 
however,  was  then  left  with  the  prisoner  on  account  of  a  temporary  injury  from  a 
fall.    The  next  day  the  ^prosecutor  sent  T.  Stear  to  demand  the  mare  and   i-*9qq 
the  money,  but  the  prisoner  refused  to  give  up  the  mare.     He,  however,   *- 
rode  the  mare  in  company  with  T.  Stear  to  Plymouth,  and  there  placed  her  in 
Port's  livery  stables,  and  then  went  and  found  the  prosecutor,  and  some  conversa- 
tion passed  between  them,  in  the  course  of  which  the  prosecutor  was  told  that  the 
mare  was  at  Port's.   The  prisoner  paid  the  prosecutor  £13,  saying  he  had  kept  £1 
for  vetches  had  since  the  mare's  illness,  and  that  that  was  all  tha£  was  due.     The 
prosecutor  then  told  T.  Stear  to  ride  the  mare  to  a  Mr.  Eliot's,  who  was  going  to 
keep  her :  on  which  the  prisoner  said,  "  Why  not  let  me  take  the  mare  to  Eliot's 
myself;  it  is  all  in  my  way."     The  prosecutor  answered,  "  /  dare  you  ever  to  put 
finger  near  that  mare  again     Thomas  shall  ride  her  to  Mr.  Eliot's."     Just  after 
this,  the  prosecutor  sent  his  nephew  with  orders,  according  to  which  he  went  to 
the  stable  at  Port's,  and  ordered  the  ostler  not  to  let  the  prisoner  have  the  mare,  as 
it  was  his  uncle's.     The  prisoner  again  saw  the  prosecutor,  and  again  twice  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  take  the  mare  to  Mr.  Eliot's  himself,  and  was  again  twice  ordered 
by  the  prosecutor  u  never  to  put  finger  near  the  mare  more;"  to  which  he  answered, 
"  Well."    The  prisoner  afterwards  went  to  Port's  stables,  and  being  told  by  the 
ostler  that  a  boy  had  been  there  to  say  that  the  ostler  was  not  to  give  up  the  mare 
to  him,  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  have  just  left  the  party ;  it's  all  right  now,"  and 
ordered  out  the  mare ;  upon  which  the  ostler  brought  out  the  mare,  and  gave  her 
to  the  prisoner,  who  was  proved  afterwards  to  have  sold  her.     The  jury  convicted, 
and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury  that  the  bailment  of  the  mare  to  the  prisoner  had  been  determined.     If  there 
had  been  merely  a  countermand  and  no  resumption  of  possession,  there  would  have 
been  no  larceny,  because  trespass  would  not  have  lain,  but  only  trover;  and  to  sup- 
port an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  prosecutor  must  have  such  possession  as  would 
entitle  him  to  maintain  trespass ;  which  he  would  not  not  have  unless  the  bailment 
was  determined.     But  here  the  mare  was  in  the  possession  of  a  third  person,  and 
there  was  no  actual  possession  in  the  prisoner.     The  question  therefore  is,  Was  the 
bailment  determined  with  the  assent  of  the  prisoner  ?     Was  there  evidence  for  the 
\       jury  that  the  possession  had  ceased  to  be  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  ?    When  the 
■       prosecutor  told  the  prisoner  "  never  to  put  finger  near  the  mare  more ;"  he  said, 
\       "Well."     He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  assented  to  the  determination  of  the  bail- 
t       tnent  at  that  time.     That  at  least  was  evidence  for  the  jury  that  the  mare  was  at 
X      Port's  by  consent  of  both  parties,  for  the  use  of  the  prosecutor.     Then  the  prisoner, 
J      not  having  the  actual  possession,  nor  any  right  to  it,  regained  possession  by  a  false 
tfory.    He  thus  became  a  trespasser,  and  his  act  was  larceny. (/) 

Id  the  following  case  a  conversion  of  goods  was  holdon  not  to  be  felonious,  on  the 
ground  that  the  original  taking  was  not  with  intent  to  steal.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  stealing  various  articles,  the  property  of  A.  Dyer.  It  appeared  that 
the  'prosecutor's  house,  in  which  was  a  shop  containing  the  muslin  and  r*940 
°ther  articles  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  was  on  fire  ;  and  that  his  neigh-  L 
ho«  had,  in  general,  assisted  at  the  time  in  removing  his  goods  and  stock  for  better 
■Knrity.  The  prisoner  probably  had  removed  all  the  articles,  which  she  was 
cfcuged  with  having  stolen,  when  the  prosecutor's  other  neighbors  were  thus 
c&ployed ;  and  it  appeared  that  she  removed  some  of  the  muslin  in  the  presence  of 
the  prosecutor,  and  under  his  observation,  though  oot  by  his  desire.  Upon  the 
PTo«ectitor  s  applying  to  her  next  morning,  she  denied  that  she  had  any  of  the 
things  belonging  to  him;  whereupon  he  obtained  a  search  warrant,  and  found  his 

Eoperty  in  her  house ;  most  of  the  articles  being  artfully  concealed  in  various  ways, 
poo  this  evidence  it  was  suggested,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  she  originally 
took  the  articles  with  an  honest  purpose,  as  her  neighbors  had  done,  and  that  she 
*°uld  not  otherwise  have  taken  some  of  them  in  the  presence  and  under  the  view 
Jj  the  prosecutor ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  case  did  not  amount  to  felony.  The 
wort  left  the  case  to  the  jury ;  telling  them  that  whether  the  prisoner  took  the 

(/)  Rtff-  *•  J-  D-  Stear,  1  Den.  G.  C.  349. 
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goods  originally  with  an  honest  intent  was  a  question  of  fact  for  their  consideration: 
but  that  even  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  she  did  take  them  with  an  honest  intent, 
yet  her  afterwards  hiding  them  in  the  various  ways  proved,  and  denying  that  she  had 
them,  in  order  to  convert  them  to  her  own  use,  would  still  support  the  indictment 
The  jury  found  her  guilty ;  but  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  when  she  first  took  the 
goods  from  the  shop  she  had  no  evil  intention,  but  that  such  evil  intention  came 
upon  her  afterwards.  And  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction 
wrong;  and  were  of  opinion  that  upon  this  special  finding  there  was  no  felonious 
taking,  but  merely  a  breach  of  trust :  some  of  them,  however,  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  left  strongly  with  the  jury  that  the  subsequent  conduct  marked  the 
original  intention.(^r) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  writing-case,  and  it  appeared  that 
a  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  put  in  a  warehouse  belong- 
ing to  the  prisoner,  and  the  writing-case  had  been  brought  as  a  present,  and  was  no 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  there  was  no  actual  evidence  that  it  had  got  into  the  ware- 
house, but  it  was  seen  at  the  prisoner's  house,  who  had  denied  having  seen  it,  and 
in  his  defence  witnesses  proved  that  a  case  containing  the  writing-case  had  been  left 
on  the  quay,  supposing  it  to  be  empty,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  removed  it  to  take 
care  of  it;  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  prisoner  intended,  at  the 
time  when  the  writing-case  was  taken,  permanently  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  and 
that  if  they  believed  that  the  prisoner  took  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  it,  they  ought  to  acquit  him.(A) 

Where  goods  are  delivered  to  a  party  by  mistake,  such  party  having  done  do 
fraudulent  act  in  order  to  cause  them  to  be  so  delivered,  and  such  party  afterwards 
disposes  of  them  to  his  own  use,  this  is  not  a  larceny,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
*241 1  no  an*mu*  farandi  at  the  time  when  the  goods  were  delivered.  The  prisoner 
J  *was  indicted  for  stealing  a  draft,  which  was  unstamped  and  was  written 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  with  a  letter,  directed  "  James  Mucklow,  Saint  Martin's 
Lane,  Birmingham,"  and  was  sent  by  post  to  Birmingham.  No  person  of  that 
name  being  found  or  heard  of  to  be  living  in  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  and  the  prisoner 
living  in  a  house,  about  a  dozen  yards  from  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  with  his  father, 
the  postman  called  with  a  letter  at  their  house  when  they  were  out,  and  left  a 
message  that  there  was  a  letter  for  them,  which  they  were  to  send  for ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  thereof  delivered  the  same  day  to  the  father,  and  afterwards  came 
to  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  his  son,  who  appropriated  the  draft  to  his  own  use,  and 
received  payment  of  it,  under  circumstances  proved  by  evidence  arising  from  the 
contents  of  the  letter  and  otherwise,  that  satisfied  the  jury  he  knew  the  letter  and  draft 
were  not  intended  for  him,  but  for  another  person.  It  was  objected  that  this  did  not 
amount  to  larceny,  as  the  possession  of  the  letter  and  draft  had  been  voluntarily  parted 
with  by  the  drawers,  and  by  the  postman,  without  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong,  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  had  any  animus  furandi  when  he 
first  received  the  letter.(i) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  post-office  order ;  and  it  appeared 
that  a  person  put  a  post-office  order  in  a  letter  into  a  post-office,  directed,  u  John 
Davies,  Pack  Horse  Inn,  Welshpool."  In  Welshpool  there  were  two  inns  of  that 
name,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pack  Horse ;  and  at  the  Lower  the  John  Davies, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  directed,  lived ;  at  the  Upper,  Rush,  the  prisoner,  who  had 

(g)  Leigh's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  114,  p.  694  ;  1  Leach  411,  note  (a),  MS.  Tk* 
note  of  Le  Blanc,  J.,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  is,  that  they  thought  the  possesiio* 
of  the  owner  continued,  and  that  the  evidence  of  a  subsequent  taking  away  was  not  s*f* 
cient:  MS.,  Bayley,  J. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Hore,  3  P.  &  F.  315. 

(t)  Bex  v.  Mucklow,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  160.  The  letter  and  draft,  which  was  drawn  hf 
Lea  &  Sons,  at  Kidderminster,  were  intended  for  another  James  Mucklow,  of  New  H*a 
Street,  Birmingham,  but  by  mistake  the  letter  was  directed  to  St.  Martin's  Lane.  f** 
other  points  were  reserved,  but  no  opinion  given  as  to  either  of  them,  viz.,  whether  the 
draft  being  drawn  more  than  ten  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  unstamped,  was  not  wooly 
void,  and  if  so,  not  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  whether  the  draft  was  of  an/  value  ia  the 
hands  of  the  drawers,  according  to  the  opinion  in  Walsh's  case,  ante,  p.  206. 
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the  name  of  John  Da  vies  only  in  Welshpool,  was  billeted,  and  the  letter 
ered  for  him  there  from  the  Welshpool  post-office.  He  could  not  read,  and 
letter  to  William  D.,  who  read  it  to  him ;  John  Davies  then  told  him  that 
•  and  order  were  not  intended  for  him,  but  William  D.  advised  him  to  keep 
I  get  the  money,  and  this  he  did  by  applying  to  the  post-office  in  the  usual 
rle,  J.,  told  the  jury,  that  if  at  the  time  the  prisoner  received  the  order, 
it  was  not  his  property,  but  the  property  of  another  person  of  known 
1  address,  and  nevertheless  determined  to  appropriate  it  wrongfully  to  his 
he  was  guilty  of  larceny,  and  that  in  his  opinion  he  had  not  received  it 
had  discovered  by  opening  and  reading  the  letter,  whether  it  belonged  to 
>r  not ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  case  was 
•e  governed  by  Rex  v.  Muckknv,(J)  and  the  conviction  wrong.(&) 
risoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  two  £5  notes,  laid  in  one  count,  as  r*oAo 
•erty  of  M.  Sawyer;  in  another,  of  J.  Dutch,  *the  Postmaster  at  *■ 
hevril ;  and  in  another,  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The  prisoner  was  a 
rier  appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General.  His  duty  was  to  carry  letters 
stbury  every  morning,  and  deliver  them  at  Great  Chevril  to  the  parties  to 
ey  were  addressed.  There  was  a  post-office  at  Chevril  for  receiving  letters, 
tie  prisoner  carried  every  evening  to  Westbury,  and  delivered  at  the  post- 
ere,  and  he  also  on  the  road  from  Great  Chevril  to  Westbury  received 
Brat  ton,  which  were  in  like  manner  delivered  at  the  post-office  at  Westbury. 
it  Chevril  and  Bratton  letters  were,  at  the  respective  receiving  offices  put 
which  were  tied  up,  but  not  locked  or  sealed,  and  these  bags  he  carried  in 
pouch,  which  was  supplied  by  the  Postmaster-General.  At  Bratton  it  was 
to  open  the  Great  Chevril  bag,  in  order  that  the  Bratton  Postmaster  might 
the  time  bill  the  time  of  his  arrival.  The  Postmaster  at  Great  Chevril 
ower  to  issue  money  orders,  and  the  nearest  post-office  at  which  they  could 
ed  was  Westbury.     It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Postmaster  at  Great 

0  procure  money  orders  from  YVestbury,  or  to  forward  instructions  to  the 
ress  at  Westbury  respecting  them.  M.  Sawyer,  residing  at  Great  Chevril, 
ling  to  remit  £5  to  H.  Osmau  of  Melksham,  and  the  like  sum  to  J. 
of  Trowbridge,  directed  an  envelope  to  each,  which  he  sent,  together  with 
lotes,  to  the  Postmaster  at  Great  Chevril,  with  a  written  request  that  he 
nd  them  by  the  prisoner,  and  desire  the  Postmistress  at  Westbury  to  make 
money  orders  for  £5  each,  aud  forward  them  in  the  envelopes  which  he 

When  the  prisoner  called  at  the  Great  Chevril  post-office  in  the  after- 
the  letters,  the  wife  of  the  Postmaster  told  him  that  Mr.  Sawyer  had  sent 
lopes  and  two  £5  notes,  and  some  written  instructions  to  be  taken  to  West- 

1  asked  whether  he  would  put  them  in  his  pocket,  or  have  them  put  in 
with  the  letters.  He  requested  her  to  put  them  in  the  bag,  which  she  did, 
the  bag  as  usual.  The  prisoner  put  the  bag  in  his  pouch.  On  his  arrival 
>ury  he  pretended  that  he  had  lost  the  Great  Chevril  bag ;  went  away  as  if 
>r  it ;  returned,  and  then  produced  the  bag  untied,  with  all  the  letters  that 

placed  in  it,  and  the  two  envelopes,  but  not  the  two  £5  notes.  The  jury 
e  prisoner  guilty,  but  added  that  he  had  no  intention  to  steal  the  notes 
ly  were  given  to  him  by  the  wife  of  the  Postmaster  at  Great  Chevril ;  and, 
»se  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  taking  of 
.  by  the  prisoner,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  amount  to  larceny. (7) 
irivity  of  a  contract  may  be  determined  before  its  regular  completion  by 
>us  acts  of  the  bailee. 

ivere  the  key  of  his  chamber  to  B.,  who  unlocks  the  chamber  and  takes 
s  of  A.  with  intent  to  steal  them ;  this  has  been  holden  to  be  felony,  for 
>n  that  the  goods  were  not  delivered  to  B.  but  taken  by  him ;  a  judgment 
>pears  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  ground  that,  by  the  delivery  of  r*2±% 

in  this  case,  it  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  to  make  *- 

tra, 

;.  v.  Davies,  Dears.  C.  G.  640. 

.  v.  Glass,  1  Deo.  C.  C.  215 ;  2  C.  &  K.  395  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).     This  case  was  not 
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a  delivery  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  rooni.(m)  But  supposing  the  key  to  have 
been  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  entrusting  the  party  with  the  care  of  the  goods, 
still,  according  to  a  very  good  opinion,  the  taking  of  the  goods  out  of  the  room, 
with  a  felonious  intent,  might  have  been  felony ;  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  act  of 
taking  the  goods  with  such  an  intent  out  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  intended 
to  remain  for  safe  custody,  the  privity  of  the  contract  would  have  been  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  a  box,  and  taken  out  of  it 
afterwards,  (n) 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  a  determination  of  the  privity  of  contract *by  a  torfioiB 
act  of  the  bailee,  it  has  been  holden,  that  if  a  carrier  open  a  pack  and  take  out  part 
of  the  goods,  or  a  weaver  take  part  of  the  silk  which  he  has  received  to  work,  or  t 
miller  take  part  of  the  corn  which  has  been  delivered  to  him  to  grind,  such  takings, 
if  with  a  felonious  intent,  will  be  felony.(o)     And  in  a  more  recent  case,  it  was  held 
that  where  a  warehouseman  took  all  the  wheat  out  of  certain  bags  which  had  been 
delivered  to  him  for  safe  custody,  and  disposed  of  it,  he  was  guilty  of  larcenj. 
The  prisoner  had  received  forty  bags  of  wheat  to  keep  in  his  warehouse  for  one 
Neale ;  having  no  authority  to  sell,  or  to  show  samples  ;  he  emptied  eight  of  the 
bags,  and  sold  the  wheat  they  contained,  and  afterwards  filled  the  bags  with  inferior 
wheat ;  but  as  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  taken  less  than  the  whole  of  any  one 
bag,  the  point  was  saved,  whether  any  larceny  h  id  been  committed,  and  the  judges 
were  unanimous  that  this  was  a  larceny,  and  that  taking  the  whole  out  of  any  one 
bag,  was  not  less  a  larceny  than  taking  a  part.(p) 

With  respect,  however,  to  a  conversion  of  goods  by  a  carrier,  a  notable  distinction 
should  be  observed,  namely,  that  though  if  a  carrier,  to  whom  a  package  of  goods 
is  delivered  to  take  to  a  certain  place,  open  the  package  and  take  out  part  of  the 
goods,  it  will  be  a  felonious  taking;  yet  it  will  be  no  felony  if  he  take  away  the 
whole  package. (5)  The  doctrine  seems  indeed  to  savour  a  little  of  contradiction,(r) 
and  has  been  considered  as  standing  more  upon  positive  law  not  at  this  time  to  he 
questioned  than  sound  reasoning.(a)  The  distinction  appears  to  have  proceeded 
upon  the  ground  that  the  act  of  breaking  the  package  is  an  act  of  trespass  in  the 
carrier,  by  which  the  privity  of  contract  is  determined ;  whereas,  if  there  be  no 
breaking  of  the  package,  no  severance  of  part  of  the  commodity  from  the  rest  hj 
the  carrier,  but  the  whole  of  it  be  parted  with  by  him  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
*2441  *delivered  to  his  hands,  there  will  be  nothing  which  will  amount  to  a  trespass 
J  while  the  package  remains  in  his  possession.  And,  if  this  be  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  the  distinction,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference,  where  there  is  such 
a  breaking  of  the  package,  whether  the  carrier  take  the  whole  or  a  part  only  of  its 
con  ten  to.  (0 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  in  a  book  of  high  authority  a  different  principle  is 
assigned  for  this  distinction,  namely,  that  the  subsequent  act  of  the  carrier,  in 
opening  the  goods  and  disposing  of  them  to  his  own  use,  *'  deolareth  that  his  intent 
originally  was  not  to  take  the  goods  upon  the  agreement  and  contract  of  the  party) 
but  only  with  a  design  of  stealing  them."(u)  But  it  is  well  observed,  that  though 
such  previous  intent  may  appear  from  the  evidence  in  particular  cases ;  yet,  if  it 
were  to  be  inferred  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  carrier's  embezzling  the  goods,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  distinction  itself;  for  if  the  taking  of  goods  out  of  the 

(m)  1  Hale  505.  (n)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  Ill,  p.  685. 

[0)  3  Inst.  107,  108 ;  1  Hale  505 ;   I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  4. 
p)  Rex  v.  Brazier,  Mich.  T.  1817,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  337. 
q)  3  Inst.  107.    See  particularly  Tear  Book,  13  Edw.  4,  p.  9,  pi.  5 ;  I  Hale  504;  1  Hawk* 
P.  C.  c.  33,  8.  2,  4. 

(r)  See  Kel.  83,  where  the  learned  reporter  says,  "  I  marvel  at  the  case  pat  13  Bd.  4, 9k, 
that  if  a  carrier  have  a  tun  of  wine  delivered  to  him  to  carry  to  such  a  place,  and  he  neftf 
carry  it,  but  sell  it  all,  this  is  no  felony  ;  but  if  he  draw  part  of  it  out,  above  the  vsiaetf 
twelvepence,  this  is  felony.  I  do  not  see  why  the  disposing  of  the  whole  should  not  hi 
felony  also."  As  to  the  part  of  this  passage — "  above  the  value  of  twelvepence,"  thert 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  a  taking  to  that  amount  would  have  been  grand  larceny,* 
taking  to  the  value  of  twelvepence,  or  under,  might  not  have  been  petit  larceny. 

(*)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  115,  p.  695.  (t)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  115,  p.  697. 

(u)  Kel.  82. 
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ickage  be  evidence  of  the  carrier's  baying  originally  intended  to  take  tbe  goods, 
*  upon  tbe  agreement,  but  with  intent  to  steal  them,  d  fortiori  the  taking  the 
bole  package  of  goods,  whether  broken  or  not,  and  converting  it,  must  be  evidence 
'  such  intent.(t;) 

It  will  be  material,  therefore,  in  cases  where  goods  are  charged  to  have  been 
olen  by  a  carrier,  to  show  that  the  package  in  which  they  were  contained  was 
■oken  or  opened  by  him ;  but  what  will  amount  to  sufficient  evidence  of  that  fact 
ill  depend  of  course  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and  will  be 
wuliarly  within  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine.  In  a  case  where  a  woman 
id  entrusted  a  porter  to  carry  a  bundle  for  her  to  Wapping,  and  went  with  the 
>rter,  and  in  going  to  the  place  the  porter  ran  away  with  the  bundle,  which  was 
st;  it  is  reported  that  a  very  learned  judge,  after  telling  the  jury  that  if  they 
ought  that  the  porter  opened  the  bundle  and  took  out  the  goods  it  was  felony, 
id  they  ought  to  find  him  guilty,  further  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the 
eta,  as  they  have  been  above  stated,  were  evidence  of  his  having  opened  the 
indie  and  taken  out  the  goods,  (w)  But  it  has  been  doubted,  with  great  propriety, 
hether  upon  the  facts,  as  thus  stated,  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
cry  in  finding  that  the  porter  opened  the  bundle,  and  took  out  the  goods  ;(x)  and 
tere  certainly  seem  to  be  better  grounds  upon  which  this  case  might  have  been 
xided.(y) 

In  a  modern  case  it  was  held,  that  the  master  and  owner  of  a  ship  disposing  of 
une  of  the  goods  delivered  him  to  carry,  was  not  guilty  of  larceny,  as  it  did  not 
ppear  that  he  took  the  goods  out  of  their  packages.  The  prisoner  received  280 
isks  of  butter,  to  carry  in  a  ship  of  which  he  was  the  master  and  owner;  on  the 
voyage  he  made  a  false  protest,  stating  that  he  had  been  forced  to  throw  r*94R 
verboard  several  casks;  and  he  had  in  fact  stopped  at  Oowes  and  disposed  L 
f  thirteen  casks  at  that  place.  The  indictment  contained  one  count  upon  the  24 
tco.  2,  c.  45,  and  another  for  a  larceny  at  common  law ;  but  upon  a  case  reserved, 
he  judges  held  it  to  be  no  larceny,  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  statute. (z) 

If  a  person  employed  to  carry  goods  for  hire  to  one  person,  deliver  them  fraud- 
ulently to  another,  but  does  not  break  bulk,  this  is  not  larceny,  although  the  person 
be  not  a  common  carrier,  but  was  only  employed  in  the  particular  instance.     Upon 
in  indictment  against  Fletcher  and  Mellor  for  stealing  various  articles,  the  prose- 
cutor stated  that  the  goods  were  packed  up  in  four  packages,  and  that  he  directed 
tbe  prisoners  to  carry  them  to  the  house  of  Fletcher's  father,  who  was  to  keep 
tbem  safe  for  his  use.     The  goods  were  to  be  conveyed  in  the  prosecutor's  cart,  but 
tbe  horse  belonged  to  Fletcher.     The  prisoners  were  neither  of  them  the  servants 
of  tbe  prosecutor,  but  were  to  be  paid  for  their  trouble.     The  packages  were  not 
ttken  to  Fletcher's  father's,  and  some  of  the  goods  were  found  loose  in  the  house 
of  one  Beardmore.     Patteson,  J.,  "  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  packages  were 
opened  while  the  goods  were  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoners,  and  a  carrier 
dnoot  be  convicted  of  larceny  unless  he  bre  iks  bulk."     It  was  then  urged  for  the 
poaecation  that  the  prisoners  were  not  carriers ;  but  were  merely  employed  in  this 
Particular  instance.     Patteson,  J.,  '•  They  carried  for  hire.     It  was  proved  that  they 
*fte  to  be  paid  for  taking  these  goods.     There  is  the  case  of  a  captain  of  a  ship, 
tbicb  U  a  very  strong  authority  on  this  point.     The  prisoners  must  be  acquit- 
kd.(a)    So  where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  truss  of  hay,  it  appeared  that 

(«)  2  East  P.  G.  C.  16,  s.  115,  p.  696,  697. 

(*)  Anon.,  cor.  Holt,  C.  J.,  0.  B.  1701  ;  2  Bast  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  115,  p.  697 ;  I  Leach  415, 

»ote  (fl). 

(*)2East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  115,  p.  696,  697. 

(y)  It  it  stated  to  have  been  suggested  in  2  MS.  Sum.  235,  that  a  ground  for  the  deter- 
mination in  this  case  might  have  been,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  it  showed  that  the 
Porter  took  the  bundle  at  first  with  intent  to  steal  it;  and  also  to  have  been  suggested  by 
•°*«  of  the  judges,  in  the  argument  on  Pear's  case  (ante,  p!  230),  that  the  bundle,  though 
**u>ered,  being  intended  to  continue  in  the  owner's  presence,  was,  in  point  of  law,  in  her 
P***sioo:  2  Bast  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  115,  p.  698. 

(')  Rex  o.  Madox,  MS.,  Baylev,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  92. 

(«)Rex  v.  Fletcher,  4  C  k  P.  545  (19  E.  G.  L.  R  ),  and  MS.,  C.  S.  O.  Patteson,  J., 
Added, "  If  the  hone  had  belonged  to  the  prosecutor,  1  should  have  thought  differently." 
*S8.,  C.  8.  O. 
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Cheatle  had  sent  three  trasses  of  hay  consigned  to  Bayliss  by  the  prisoner's  cart, 
and  that  the  prisoner  had  taken  away  one  of  the  trusses,  which  was  found  in  his 
possession,  but  not  broken  up ;  Park,  J.,  said,  u  This  is  no  larceny,  as  the  prisoner 
did  not  break  up  the  truss."(6) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  three  staves  of  wood  it  appeared  that  the  prose- 
cutor, who  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel  laden  with  timber,  employed  the  prisoner,  who 
had  a  boat,  to  carry  the  staves  in  question,  as  well  as  other  staves,  ashore  in  that 
boat ;  the  boat  was  manned  principally  by  the  prosecutor's  men,  but  was  under  the 
entire  control  of  the  prisoner;  the  prisoner  never  landed  two  of  the  staves,  and  con- 
cealed them  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat  under  some  nets;  and  one  of  the  staves 
which  he  landed  he  carried  to  his  mother's  house ;  it  was  objected  that  the  prisoner 
was  bailee  of  the  staves  and  could  not  be  guilty  of  larceny,  unless  he  broke  bulk: 
it  was  replied,  that  this  was  a  mere  charge  and  not  a  bailment,  as  the  servants  of 
the  owner  were  present  during  the  transit  of  the  staves ;  but  that  even  if  it  were  a 
bailment,  yet  as  the  staves  were  delivered  to  the  prisoner  all  together,  the  separa- 
ting one  from  the  rest,  and  carrying  that  one  to  a  different  place,  was  equivalent  to 
breaking  bulk.     Patteson,  J.,  u  1  think  that  this  was  a  case  of  bailment,  although 
*24fi1  ^e  Prosecu*°r,s  servants  were  *on  board,  because  they  were  there  under  the 
-*   prisoner's  control.     That  being  so,  if  the  prisoner  had  not  taken  the  staves 
out  of  the  boat,  the  mere  non-delivery  of  them  would  not  have  amounted  to  larceny; 
but  the  prisoner  separating  one  of  the  articles  from  the  rest,  and  taking  it  to  a  place 
different  from  that  of  its  destination,  was,  if  he  did  it  with  intent  to  appropriate  it 
to  his  own  use,  equivalent  to  breaking  bulk ;  and  therefore,  would  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  larceny.     I  shall  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner  re- 
moved the  stave  to  his  mother's  with  intent  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use. "(c) 

The  prisoner  was  employed  by  a  tailor  to  sell  clothes  for  him  about  the  country; 
the  tailor  fixed  the  price  of  every  article,  and  the  prisoner  was  entrusted  to  sell 
them  at  that  fixed  price,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  he  was  to  bring  back  the  money 
and  the  remainder  of  the  clothes  unsold,  and  was  to  have  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  for  his  trouble.  He  took  away  a  parcel  of  clothes  on  these  terms,  and  instead 
of  disposing  of  them  according  to  the  above  arrangement,  he  fraudulently  pawned  a 
portion  of  them  for  his  own  benefit,  and  afterwards  fraudulently  appropriated  the 
residue  to  his  own  use.  Alderson,  B.,  directed  the  jury  that  the  original  bailment 
of  the  goods  was  determined  by  the  prisoner's  unlawful  act  in  pawning  part  of 
them,  and  that  the  subsequent  fraudulent  appropriation  of  the  residue  would,  in 
point  of  law,  amount  to  larceny ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  direc- 
tion was  right.  The  case  must  be  considered  as  though  it  was  a  single  bailment 
If  there  had  been  several  bailments,  then  the  wrongful  dealing  with  one  of  the 
articles  so  bailed  would  not  affect  the  case  as  to  any  other  article.  But  it  makes  no 
difference  that  in  one  parcel  there  were  several  articles.(c/) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  two  half  sovereigns,  it  appeared  that  the  prose- 
cutrix asked  the  prisoner,  who  was  not  her  servant,  but  only  a  casual  acquaintance, 
to  put  a  letter  in  the  post  for  her,  telling  her  at  the  same  time  that  it  contained  two 
half  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  bill ;  the  prisoner  abstracted  the  money 
by  breaking  the  seal  of  the  letter  before  she  put  it  in  the  post;  Mirehouse,  C  & 
(after  consulting  Gaselee,  J.),  said  that  in  his  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  learned 
judge,  it  was  larceny.(e)  So  where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  bank-notes,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  prosecutor  gave  the  prisoner,  who  was  not  his  servant,  a  parcel  con- 
taining the  notes  to  take  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn.  to  be  sent  to  Nottingham 
and  the  parcel  arrived,  but  without  the  notes  in  it,  and  two  of  the  notes  were  after- 
wards found  at  the  prisoner's  lodgings.  It  was  contended  for  the  prisoner,  that  al 
he  was  not  the  servant  of  the  prosecutor,  there  was  no  trespass,  and  therefore,  theft 
was  no  larceny,  and  that  the  cases  as  to  breaking  bulk  were  all  cases  of  carrier! ) 

(b)  Rex  ©.  Pratley,  5  C.  k  P.  533  (24  B.  0.  L.  R.). 

(c)  Rex  v.  Howell,  7  C.  &  P.  325  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Poyser,  2  Den.  C.  C.  233.     It  is  not  stated  what  articles  the  prisoner 
alleged  to  have  stolen. 

(<•)  Rex  v.  Jones,  7  C.  k  P.  151  (32  E.  0.  L.  R.). 
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at  the  Court  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  held  that  as  the  parcel  must  have 
een  opened  and  the  notes  abstracted,  it  did  amount  to  larceny. (/) 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  new  enactment  respecting  bailees,  *who  fraud-  r*247 
lently  dispose  of  the  property  entrusted  to  them.  By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  *• 
6,  s.  3,  "  Whosoever,  being  a  bailee  of  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security, 
ball  fraudulently  take  or  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  any  person 
ther  than  the  owner  thereof,  although  he  shall  not  break  bulk  or  otherwise  deter- 
line  the  bailment,  shall  be  guilty  of  larceny,  and-  may  be  convicted  thereof  upon  an 
idictmentfor  larceny  ;  but  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  offence  punishable  on 
tmmary  conviction" (a) 

The  object  of  this  clause  was  simply  to  make  those  cases  larceny,  where  the  gen- 
rml  property  in  the  thing  delivered  was  never  intended  to  be  parted  with  at  all, 
ut  only  the  possession;  where,  in  fact,  the  owner  delivered  the  property  to  another 
nder  such  circumstances  as  to  deprive  himself  of  the  possession  for  some  time, 
rhether  certain  or  uncertain,  and  whether  longer  or  shorter,  at  the  expiration  or 
etermi nation  of  which  time  the  very  same  thing  that  had  been  so  delivered  was  to 
e  restored  to  the  owner  or  delivered  to  some  one  else.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
ring  a  case  within  this  clause,  in  addition  to  the  fraudulent  disposal  of  the  pro- 
erty,  it  must  be  proved,  1st,  that  there  was  such  a  delivery  of  the  property  as  to 
livest  the  owner  of  the  possession,  and  vest  it  in  the  prisoner  for  some  time;  2dly, 
hat  at  the  expiration  or  determination  of  that  time,  the  identical  same  property 
ras  to  be  restored  to  the  owner  or  delivered  to  some  one  else.  Proof  of  these  facts 
rill  be  all  that  is  necessary  under  this  clause. 

Where  a  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  larceny  of  money  as  a  bailee,  and  it 
ippeared  that  the  prosecutor  had  employed  him  to  collect  outstanding  debts,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  employment  the  prisoner  received  the  sums  in  question ;  it  was 
held  that  the  count  was  not  proved,  because  a  person  who  received  money  on  behalf 
of  another  did  not  thereby  become  a  bailee  of  the  money,  not  being  bound  to  hand 
over  the  particular  money  which  he  had  received. (A) 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny  as  a  bailee  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  borrowed 

a  coat  from  the  prosecutor,  with  whom  he  lodged,  for  a  day,  and  returned  it. 

Three  days  afterwards  he  took  it  without  the  prosecutor's  permission,  and  was  seen 

wring  it  by  him,  and  he  again  gave  him  permission  to  wear  it  for  the  day.    Some 

few  days  afterwards  he  left  the  town,  and  was  found  wearing  the  coat  on  board  a 

•hip  bound  for  Australia.     Martin,  B.,  stopped  the  case,  stating  that  in  his  opinion 

there  was  no  evidence  of  a  conversion.     There  are  many  instances  of  conversion 

nicient  to  maintain  an  action  of  trover,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support 

*  conviction  under  this  statute ;  the  determination  of  the  bailment  must  be  some- 
thing analogous  to  larceny,  and  some  act  must  be  done  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bailment.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  bailment  of  an  article  of 
■ftverfor  use.  melting  it  would  be  evidence  of  conversion.  So  when  money  or  a 
Negotiable  security  is  bailed  to  a  person  for  safe  keeping,  if  he  spend  the  money  or 
Cjftvert  the  security  he  is  guilty  of  a  conversion  within  this  statute.  The  prosecu- 
tion ought  to  find  some  definite  time  at  which  the  offence  was  committed ;  the 
toting  the  coat  on  board  ship  was  subsequent  to  the  prisoner's  going  on  board  him- 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Jenkins,  9  C.  &  P.  38  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B.,  and  Bosanquet,  J.  See 
**g-  v.  Heath,  ante,  p.  207. 

(y)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  4,  the  first  words  in  italics  being 
totftitnted  for  **  property."  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  person  might  have  been 
tttvicted  of  any  offence  within  this  clause  on  a  common  indictment  for  larceny,  Reg.  v. 
"*igb,  7  Cox  C.  C.  403,  as  it  expressly  enacts  that  the  offender  "  shall  be  guilty  of  lar- 
5*7,"  yet  to  prevent  all  doubt,  it  is  provided  that  the  offender  may  be  convicted  on  an 
fcdictment  for  larceny.  In  Reg.  v.  Holman,  L.  &  C.  177,  a  doubt  was  raised  whether  a 
cwt  for  embezzlement  and  a  count  for  larceny  as  a  bailee  could  be  joined ;  but  the 
Prosecutor  having  elected  to  proceed  on  the  latter  count,  the  conviction  was  held  right, 
"iipltin  there  is  no  objection  to  the  joinder  of  counts  for  embezzlement  and  larceny  as 

•  *rvtQt,  and  on  the  latter  count  there  might  be  a  conviction  of  larceny  as  a  bailee. 
*■*  proviso  was  introduced  to  prevent  the  clause  applying  to  the  cases  of  persons  em- 
ptojed  in  the  silk,  woollen,  and  other  manufactures,  who  dispose  of  goods  entrusted  to 
*■«■,  sod  are  liable  to  be  summarily  convicted  under  sundry  statutes. 

(A)  Reg.  9.  floare,  1  F.  *  F.  647,  Wightman,  J  ,  *  Pollock,  C.  B. 
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self.(AA)  If  this  case  is  correctly  reported,  it  deserves  reconsideration.  The  words 
are  "  take  or  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use,  &c."  The  clause  therefore  does  not 
require  a  conversion,  hut  was  studiously  framed  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  proving 
one.  The  evidence  was  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  took  the  coat 
on  hoard  for  his  own  use  with  intent  permanently  to  deprive  the  owner  of  it ;  and 
such  a  case  seems  clearly  within  the  statute.  Besides,  the  case  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  he  did  not  return  the  coat  to  the  prosecutor's  house 
after  the  end  of  the  last  bailment  for  a  day.  If  so  the  case  was  simply  one  of 
larceny. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  sheep,  and  the  prosecutor  had  de- 
livered the  sheep  to  the  prisoner  to  keep,  and  he  had  afterwards  sold  them,  and  for 
some  time  concealed  the  sale ;  and  the  defence  was  that  the  prisoner  had,  or  sup- 
posed he  had,  authority  from  the  prosecutor  to  sell  the  sheep ;  Erie,  C.  J.,  told  the 
jury  that,  "  if  the  prisoner  sold  the  sheep  without  any  authority  and  without  anj 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  authority  to  sell  them,  then  he  was  guilty;  other- 
wise, not  so ;"  and  left  it  to  them  to  say  whether  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  he 
had  such  authority. (iV) 

The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  as  a  bailee  with  stealing  £18  3*.  9d.}  the 
second  with  simple  larceny,  and  it  appeared  that  the  sum  of  £18  3*.  9d.  collected 
in  a  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  handed  to  the 
vicar,  and  paid  by  him  into  his  own  bank ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  conversation 
with  the  prisoner,  who  was  the  curate,  in  which  he  advised  that  it  should  be  with- 
*2<lft1  drawn,  anc*  placed  in  the  savings'  bank,  where  ^interest  would  be  obtained, 
-*  and  stated  that  he  would  place  it  in  the  savings'  bank,  the  vicar  gave  him  a 
check  for  the  amount,  which  the  prisoner  cashed  at  the  bank  ;  but  the  money  wis 
never  paid  into  the  savings'  bank.  The  money  was  not  payable  to  the  Society  in 
London  until  some  time  after  the  prisoner  was  apprehended.  The  prisoner  acted 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  a  local  society  in  connection  with  that  in  London. 
The  vicar  had  not  acted  as  treasurer.  Willes,  J.,  "  The  prisoner  is  charged  with 
larceny  as  a  bailee,  but  he  was  the  acting  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  as  such  it 
was  his  duty  to  deposit  or  invest  the  moneys  received,  and  he  was  not  required  to 
pay  over  the  specific  coins  that  came  into  his  hands,  which  is  essential  to  a  bail- 
ment. Nor  could  the  count  for  larceny  be  sustained,  because  the  prisoner  was  not 
a  servant,  and  the  first  possession  of  the  money  was  a  lawful  one.  He  was  only 
civilly  liable  for  his  default. "(t) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  larceny  as  bailee  of  £2  14*.  Id ,  the  property  of  J* 
Farrell,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  and  one  Shaw  started  a  money  club,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  members,  of  whom  the  prosecutor  was  one.  The 
club  was  not  enrolled ;  Shaw  was  secretary,  and  the  prisoner  treasurer,  and  they 
and  one  Bellhouse  were  the  committee  of  management.  Each  member  had  to  de- 
posit a  weekly  sum,  and  any  member  omitting  to  do  so  was  subject  to  a  small  fine; 
the  odd  halfpence  to  be  expended,  1st,  on  a  feast  at  the  end  of  the  year;  and  2d, 
in  payment  of  the  services  of  Shaw,  the  prisoner,  and  Bellhouse.  The  prisoner 
alone  had  the  custody  of  all  the  moneys  paid  in  by  members,  and  had  authority  to 
lend,  out  of  the  club  money  in  his  hands,  to  members  under  certain  conditions, 
and  several  sums  had  been  so  lent.  On  a  certain  day  the  club  money,  which 
amounted  to  £39  13s.  It/.,  was  to  have  been  distributed  among  the  members  in  thtf 
way.  Each  member  was  to  receive  back  the  exact  amount  he  had  paid  in,  less  the 
odd  halfpence  and  the  amount  of  his  fines,  if  any ;  he  was  also  to  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  he  had  deposited,  an  equal  share  of  the  total  amount  arising  fro* 
fines  and  from  interest  on  loans.  The  sum  of  £2  14*.  Id.  laid  in  the  indictment 
was  the  exact  amount  paid  by  J.  Farrell  into  the  prisoner's  hands,  no  part  of  i* 
being  made  up  of  interest  or  fines.  On  the  day  the  distribution  was  to  have  takes 
place,  the  prisoner  told  Shaw  that  his  house  had  been  robbed  of  the  money,  belong* 

(hh)  Reg.  v.  Jackson,  9  Cox  C.  G.  505.  (»)  Reg.  ©.  Leppard,  4  F.  k  F.  51. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Garrett,  8  Cox  C.  C.  368,  Willes,  J.,  said  that  Byles,  J.f  and  himself  had ^ 
viously  decided  in  the  same  way  in  a  similar  case.  There  was  no  bailment  either  of  the 
check  or  money  in  this  case :  for  neither  was  intended  to  be  returned  in  specie,  and  tfc* 
property  in  both  was  parted  with  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  to  the  prisoner. 
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g  to  the  club ;  but  there  was  evidence  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had  fraudulently 
sposed  of  the  money.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a  bailee  within 
le  20  &  21  Vict,  c,  54,  s.  4,  as  he  was  not  bound  to  return  the  particular  coins  he 
ad  received  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  word  bailment  in  the 
iCt  must  be  understood  in  its  legal  acceptation,  viz.,  a  deposit  of  something  to  be 
sturned  in  specie,  and  did  not  apply  to  the  receipt  of  money  with  an  obligation  to 
eturn  the  amount  where  there  is  no  obligation  to  return  the  identical  coin.  The 
resent  case  is  not  a  ^bailment  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  so  not  within  the  r*24Q 
tatute,  which  must  be  construed  in  the  "usual  way.(j> )  L 

Where  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  trustee  of  a  friendly  society,  was  appointed  by  a 
esolution  of  the  society  to  receive  money  from  the  treasurer,  and  to  carry  it  to  the 
>ank  ;  and  he  received  the  money  from  the  treasurer's  clerk,  but  applied  it  to  his 
wn  purposes  instead  of  taking  it  to  the  bank ;  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  be 
onvicted  of  larceny  of  the  money  as  a' bailee.  (A;) 

Where  the  prisoner  represented  that  he  was  selling  horses  for  another  person, 
nd  had  no  authority  to  sell  them  for  less  than  £135,  and  obtained  that  sum  for 
hem,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  bought  the  horses  for  £110,  though  he  repre- 
ented  that  he  was  to  pay  £135  for  them;  it  was  contended  that  if  a  person  by  a 
atse  statement  induces  another  to  entrust  him  with  property  to  be  given  to  a  third 
tenon,  he  was  not  the  less  a  bailee ;  for  he  could  not  take  advantage  of  his  own 
rand ;  it  was  answered,  that  to  constitute  a  bailment  there  must  be  a  delivery  of  a 
hing  in  trust  for  some  special  object  or  purpose,  and,  upon  a  contract,  express  or 
mplied,  to  conform  to  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  trust;  and  that  the  prisoner 
fas  not  a  bailee  for  the  purchaser,  of  the  excess  over  the  £110 ;  for  the  purchaser 
paid  away  that  money,  never  expecting  it  to  be  returned ;  and  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  a  bailee  of  that  sum  for  the  vendor ;  and  it  was  held  that  there  was  no 
bailment  in  this  case. (7) 

Where  the  prisoner,  a  carrier,  was  employed  by  the  prosecutor,  and  he  commis- 
sioned the  prisoner  to  .purchase  for  him  a  hundred-weight  of  sugar  from  a  grocer, 
and  to  bring  it  home,  giving  him  the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  and  he  obtained  and 
duly  delivered  the  sugar,  but  had  not  paid  the  money,  and  when  asked  about  it  said 
he  had  lost  it;  Erie,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  if  the  prisoner  had  appropriated  the 
money  to  his  own  use,  and  he  did  so  fraudulently,  then  he  would  be  guilty  of  larceny 
under  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  4,  even  although  at  the  time  he  so  appropriated 
it,  he  might  have  hoped  or  expected  that  he  would  be  able  to  repay  it ;  but  if  they 
thought  he  had  lost  it,  or  that  he  had  not  appropriated  it  fraudulently,  they  must 

^m  him.(m) 
the  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  under  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  with  larceny 
ft  a  bailee ;  the  second  with  simple  larceny.  The  prisoner  lived  with  her  husband, 
tod  they  took  in  lodgers,  but  she  exclusively  attended  to  them,  made  the  contracts 
tith,  and  received  the  payments  from,  them  The  prosecutor  lodged  with  them, 
tod  bad  in  his  bedroom  a  box,  in  which  he  kept  a  smaller  box,  in  which  he  had 
&5 ;  the  smaller  box  was  locked,  and  the  key  placed  in  a  drawer  within  the  larger 
wx.  Going  to  another  part  of  the  country  to  work,  he  locked  up  *the  larger  r*9*A 
ta,  gave  the  key  to  the  prisoner,  who  knew  that  the  smaller  box  containing  *- 
the  £45  was  within  it,  and  requested  her  to  take  care  of  the  larger  box,  the  smaller 
fa,  and  the  money  for  him ;  which  she  promised  to  do,  and  took  the  whole  under 
■to  charge  and  into  her  possession  so  far  as  by  law  she  could.  Her  husband  had 
toothing  to  do  with  the  transaction.     During  the  absence  of  the  prosecutor,  and 

(;')  Reg.  r.  Hassall,  L.  k  G.  58.  During  the  argument,  Cockburn,  0.  J.,  said,  "A  bailee 
tout  return  either  the  article  received  or  something  into  which  it  has  been  converted  in 
ttcordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bailment." 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Loose,  Bell  C  C.  259.     See  this  case  more  fully  stated,  pott. 

\l)  Reg.  v.  Hunt,  8  Cox  C.  C.  495.  The  Recorder.  The  indictment  was  for  obtaining 
^e  excess  over  the  £110  by  false  pretences.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  prisoner  bought 
&t  horses  before  or  after  the  sale  to  the  prosecutor.  The  Recorder  did  not  well  see  how 
were  coald  be  a  bailment  where  there  was  fraud. 

(»)  Reg.  v.  Wells,  1  F.  &  F.  109.     it  is  not  stated  whether  the  prisoner  was  directed  to 

CJ  the  specific  money  he  received  to  the  grocer.     See  Reg.  v.  Buckwell,  alias  Bucknell, 
*  C.  371 ;  9  Law  T.  778,  pott,  Larceny  by  Servantt. 
tol.  it. — 13 
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whilst  she  was  so  in  possession,  she  stole  the  money,  her  husband  being  perfectly 
innocent ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  contended  that  a 
bailment  was  a  contract,  and  that  the  prisoner,  being  a  married  woman,  could  not 
contract  for  herself,  and  that  the  husband  was  the  bailee.  That  she  could  not  be 
convicted  of  larceny,  on  the  ground  that  she  broke  bulk,  for  that  necessarily 
imported  a  bailment.  But  it  was  held  that  either  she  was  a  bailee,  and  guilty  on  the 
first  count,  or  she  was  not  a  bailee,  and  then  she  was  guilty  on  the  second  count(n) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  prosecutor  proved  that  being  somewhat 
tipsy,  he  lay  on  the  ground,  partly  asleep,  and  while  in  that  state  saw  the  prisoner 
take  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  took  no  steps  to  prevent,  believing  that 
the  prisoner,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  for  some  time,  was  acting  solely 
from  friendly  motives;  and  the  prisoner  afterwards  offered  the  watch  for  sale;  it 
was  objected  that  there  was  no  trespass,  and  consequently  no  larceny ;  Crowder,  J., 
'*  This  evidence  would  not  support  a  charge  of  larceny  at  common  law,  but  the 
evidence  discloses  a  bailment  sufficient  to  bring  the  case  within  the  20  &  21  Vict. 
c.  54,  s.  4,  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  on  the  facts. "(o) 

Before  concluding  this  head,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  many  of  the  cases 
which  are  found  in  the  preceding  pages  will  fall  within  the  clause  as  to  bailees,  and 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  any  case  does  not  fall  within  it,  because  it  has  not  been 
pointed  out,  by  note  or  otherwise,  that  it  does  fall  within  it.  It  was  thought 
better  to  save  the  space  which  would  have  been  occupied  by  pointing  out  every  case 
that  fell  within  that  clause,  and  to  leave  the  question  whether  any  particular  case 
falls  within  that  clause  until  the  case  arises,  and  the  more  so  as  the  law  of  bailment 
is  no  part  of  the  criminal  law. 

*9*m   *^ec#   ■"• — Of  t^6  Per*0*"*!  Goods  in  respect  of  which   the    Offence  of 
-■  Larceny  may  be  committed. 

In  pursuing  this  part  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the  offence  of  larceny,  theTe 
seem  to  be  three  points  which  more  particularly  require  consideration ;  I.  Whether 
the  goods  taken  were  in  any  way  part  of  the  freehold;  II.  Whether  they  con- 
sisted of  written  instruments;  and  III.  Whether  they  consisted  of  animals,  bird*, 
or  fish. 

I.  By  the  common  law  larceny  cannot  be  committed  of  things  which  savour  of 
the  realty,  and  are,  at  the  time  they  are  taken,  part  of  the  freehold  ;  whether  they 
be  of  the  substance  of  the  land,  as  lead,  or  other  minerals j  of  the  products  of  the 
land,  as  trees,  corn,  grass,  apples,  or  other  fruits;  or  things  affixed  to  the  land, tf 
buildings,  and  articles  such  as  lead,  &c,  annexed  to  buildings.(a)  The  severaoce 
and  taking  of  things  of  this  description  is,  at  common  law,  only  a  trespass.1  0d* 
reason  for  which  doctrine  (though  it  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  artieleB 
which  have  been  enumerated)  is  siid  to  be,  that  things  which  are  a  part  of  the 

(n)  Beg.  v.  Robson,  L.  k  C.#G.  93.  Martin,  B.,  was  of  opinion  she  was  a  bailee,  and  »» 
there  was  a  late  case,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  contract  was  not 
essential  to  a  bailment,  and  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  there  was  a  valid  contractor 
not;  and  Pollock,  C.  B.,  was  disposed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  During  the  argnmeo^ 
Wightman,  J.,  said,  "Suppose  she  had  taken  a  watch  left  by  a  lodger  on  his  table, ana 
had  not  at  the  moment  the  intention  of  appropriating  it,  but  did  appropriate  it  sobst* 
quently ;  would  she  not  be  within  the  statute?"  Some  of  the  Court  seem  to  have  thong** 
that,  if  the  prisoner  was  not  a  bailee,  she  was  in  the  same  position  as  a  stranger,  and  a! 
a  stranger  who  had  stolen  the  money  would  clearly  be  guilty  of  larceny,  so  was  the  pfl" 
soner.  This  case  overrules  Reg.  v.  Denmour,  8  Cox  C.  C.  440,  where  the  prisoners,  **• 
were  husband  and  wife,  were  indicted  for  larceny  as  bailees  of  clothes.  The  prosecutrix 
•had  gone  to  their  house,  and  they  offered  to  take  care  of  her  clothes,  and  she  accepts*  ,lj 
their  offer.  Two  days  afterwards  she  demanded  her  clothes,  and  it  turned  out  that  to**  i 
of  them  had  been  sold  and  some  pawned  by  the  wife  alone ;  and  Martin,  B.,  held  that  a  n 
wife  could  not  be  bailee,  and  the  husband  was  not  proved  to  have  taken  any  partial** 
alleged  conversion,  and  directed  an  acquittal. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Reeves,  5  Jurist  716. 

(a)  3  Inst.  109;  1  Hale  510;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  34;  Bac    Ab.  tit.  Felony  (A.) J 
•Blac.  Com.  232 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  27,  p.  587. 

*  State  v.  Hall,  5  Hairing.  492 ;  Jackson  v.  State,  11  Ohio  (N.  S.)  104. 
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»hold,  being  usually  more  difficult  to  remove^  are  less  liable  to  be  stolen  :(o) 
sibly  also,  the  doctrine  may  have  proceeded  upon  certain  subtilties  in  the  legal 
ions  of  our  ancestors  ;(c)  and  it  may  perhaps  in  some  measure  have  originated  in 
i  greater  security  from  private  depredations  of  the  things  which  were  part  of  the 
ahold,  than  of  those  which  were  merely  personal,  in  the  earlier  times,  when 
icles  of  provision  and  other  personal  chattels  (frequently  the  most  valuable) 
re  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the  individual  tenants,  in  that  attendance  in  the 
np  which  was  exacted  by  their  military  tenures  (d) 

But  things,  though  they  savour  of  the  realty,  may  become  the  subjects  of  larceny 
being  severed  from  the  freehold :  thus  if  stones  be  dug  out  of  a  quarry,  wood  be 
k,  fruit  be  gathered,  or  grass  be  cut,  larceny  may  be  committed  of  them.(e)1 
id  this  will  be  the  case,  not  only  where  they  have  been  severed  by  the  owner, 
t  also  by  the  thief  himself,  if  there  be  an  interval  between  his  severing  and 
:ing  them  away ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  one  continued  act.  If  there- 
e  the  thief  sever  them  at  one  time,  whereby  the  trespass  is  completed,  and  they 
3  converted  into  personal  chattels  in  the  constructive  possession  of  him  on  whose 
1  they  are  left  or  laid,  and  come  again  at  another  time  when  they  are  so  turned 
4>  personalty  and  take  them  away,  it  is  larceny. (/)  Thus  though  "  if  a  r*oc<> 
ief  severe  a*  copper,  and  instantly  carries  it  off,  it  is  no  felony  at  common  *• 
r;  yet  if  he  lets  it  remain,  after  it  is  severed,  any  time,  then  the  removal  of  it 
comes  a  felony,  if  he  comes  back  and  takes  it :  and  so  of  a  tree  which  has  been 
me  time  severed. "(#) 

This  being  the  common  law,  and  many  of  the  descriptions  of  property  which 
me  within  this  notion  of  a  connection  with  the  freehold  being  thereby  placed  in 
very  precarious  and  unprotected  situation,  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time  inter- 
Ted  for  their  protection,  and  made  the  wrongful  taking  of  them  in  some  instances 
slony,  and  in  others  a  minor  offence,  punishable  by  summary  proceedings  before  a 
uigistrate.  These  provisions  are  for  the  most  part  amended  and  consolidated  by 
be  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96. 
By  sec.  38,  "  Whosoever  shall  steal,  or  sever  with  intent  to  steal,  the  ore  of  any 

(6)  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  33,  8.  34 ;  2  East  P.  0.  c.  16,  s.  27,  p.  587. 

(c)  4  Blac.  Com.  232.  (d)  Bac.  Ab.  tit.  Felony  (A.). 

(f)  3  Inst.  109;  1  Hale  510. 

(/)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  34 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  233 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  27,  p.  587.  And 
io  in  l  Hale  510,  it  is  said,  "  But  if  a  man  come  to  steal  trees,  or  the  lead  of  a  church  or 
koine,  and  sever  it,  and  after  about  an  hour's  time  or  so,  come  and  fetch  it  away,  this 
bath  been  held  felony,  because  the  act  is  not  continuated  but  interpolated,  and  in  that 
iaterval  the  property  lodgeth  in  the  right  owner  as  a  chattel ;  and  so  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  9  Car.  1,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  lead  of  Westminster 
Abbey:"  Dalt.  c.  103,  p.  166  (new  edit.  c.  156,  p.  501). 

(y)Per  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  Lee  v.  Risdon,  7  Taunt.  191  (2  E.  C.  L.  R.).  When  a  demise  of 
r**l  property  is  made,  any  thing  annexed  to  the  freehold  continues  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  landlord,  and  becomes  part  of  a  chattel  real  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion. By  the  lease  or  agreement  the  tenant  has  the  use,  not  the  dominion,  of  the  property 
faiised ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  separates  any  part  of  it,  to  convert  it  from  a  chattel 
wal  to  a  chattel  personal,  his  right  of  using  it  is  at  an  end  for  any  legal  purpose,  that 
right  being  only  to  use  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  before,  and  the  person  who  has  a 
right  to  the  6rst  estate  of  inheritance  has  a  right  to  the  immediate  possession  of  the  thing 
that  has  been  severed,  in  the  like  manner  as  he  has  the  right  to  the  immediate  possession 
of  timber,  where  it  is  severed  from  the  inheritance  :  per  Holroyd,  J.,  Farrant  v.  Thompson, 
*B.  k  Aid.  826  (7  E.  C.  L.  R.).  And  if  a  stranger  sever  a  parcel  of  the  freehold  during 
fc  term,  the  part  so  severed  immediately  vests  in  the  landlord,  if  he  be  owner  in  fee: 
Btfrj  p.  Heard,  Cro.  Car.  242 ;  Herlakenden's  case,  4  Rep.  62.  But  if  the  landlord  has 
•olj  aq  estate  for  life,  the  property  vests  in  the  owner  of  the  inheritance :  per  Lord  Ken- 
jon,  Gordon  v.  Harper,  7  T.  R.  9.  See  Blackett  v.  Lowes,  2  M.  &  S.  494,  as  to  timber 
^properly  cut  by  customary  tenants  vesting  in  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 


1 A  nugget  of  gold  separated  from  the  vein  by  natural  causes  savors  of  the  realty :  State 
9  Bart,  64  N.  C.  619.  Cultivated  fruit  is  not  the  subject  of  larceny  :  Bartlett  v.  Brown, 
•  R.  I.  37.  Oysters,  planted:  State  v.  Taylor,  3  Dutch.  117.  Ice,  put  away  in  an  ice- 
■owe  for  domestic  use,  is  private  property,  and  as  such  the  subject  of  larceny :  Ward  v. 
People,  3  Hill  395.  So  a  box  of  matches  on  the  counter  fur  use  by  customers  :  Mitchum 
'.  8tate,  45  Ala,  29. 
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metal,  or  any  lapis  calaminaris,  manganese,  or  mundick,  or  any  wad,  black  cawk,  or 
black  lead,  or  any  coal,  or  can n el  coal,  from  any  mine,  bed,  or  vein  thereof  respect- 
ively, shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." (A) 

Sec.  31.  "  Whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  rip,  cut,  sever,  or  break  with  intent  to 
steal  any  glass  or  wood-work  belonging  to  any  building  whatsoever,  or  any  lead, 
iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metal,  or  any  utensil  or  fixture,  whether  made  of  metal 
or  other  material  or  of  both,  respectively  fixed  in  or  to  any  building  whatsoever, 
or  anything  made  of  metal  fixed  in  any  land  being  private  property,  or  for  a  fence 
to  any  dwelling-house,  garden,  or  area,  or  in  any  square  or  street,  or  in  any  place 
dedicated  to  public  use  or  ornament,  or  in  any  burial*,  round,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case 
^oeo-i  °f  simple  larceny  j(i)  and  in  the  case  of  any  such  thing  fixed  in  any  such 
J  square,  street,  or  place  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  *not  be  necessary  to  allege  the 
same  to  be  the  property  of  any  person. "(j) 

In  a  case  upon  the  4  Geo.  2,  c.  32,  and  21  Geo.  3,  c.  68,  where  the  prisouer  was 
indicted  for  stealing  a  "  window  casement  made  of  iron,  lead,  and  glass,"  the  pro- 
perty of  the  benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  fixed  to  a  certain  building  situate  in 
Kim  Court,  it  was  holden  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  Acts.  The  Court  said 
that  the  statutes  amongst  the  several  articles  which  they  enumerated  did  not  men- 
tion " a  casement"  and  that  as  the  21  Geo.  3,  c.  68,  was  made  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  4  Geo.  2,  c.  32,  which  mentioned  every  specific  article  by  name,  the 
words  "  any  copper,  brass,  bell-metal,  utensil,  or  fixture,"  were  to  be  taken  as  sub- 
stantive nouns,  and  not  as  descriptions  of  the  sorts  of  fixtures  which  the  Legisla- 
ture intended  to  protect. (A*)  Such  an  offence,  however,  would  be  clearly  within  the 
provisions  of  the  recent  statute  upon  an  indictment  properly  framed. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  on  the  4  Geo.  2,  c.  32,  for  stealing  two  hun- 
dred weight  of  lead,  fixed  to  a  house  and  building,  the  facts  were,  that  the  house  in 
question  being  to  be  let,  the  prisoner,  giving  a  false  description  of  his  situation  in 
life  and  his  place  of  residence,  obtained  possession  of  it  under  a  treaty  for  a  lease  of 
it  for  one  and  twenty  years,  which  was  agreed  to  be  executed  :  and,  in  a  few  days 
after  he  had  so  obtained  possession  of  it,  stripped  it  of  the  lead  on  the  roof,  and  of 
the  leaden  pipes,  &c.  The  jury  said,  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  entered  into 
the  contract  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  fraudulent  possession  of  the  house,  and 
found  a  verdict  of  guilty :  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  though  no  opinion  was  publicly 
delivered,  the  prisoner  afterwards  was  sentenced. (/) 

A  church  was  held  to  be  a  building  within  the  4  Geo.  2,  c.  32,  and  an  indict- 
ment for  stealing  lead  affixed  thereto  need  not  have  stated  the  person  to  whom  the 
property  or  the  freehold  belonged.  The  first  count  charged  that  the  prisoner  lM 
pounds  weight  of  lead  belonging  to  the  Rev.  C.  G.,  then  and  there  fixed  to  a  certain 
building,  called  Hen  don  Church,  of  the  said  C.  G.,  then  and  there  did  steal,  4c 
The  secoud  count  stated  the  property  as  belonging  to  the  churchwardens  by  name, 
and  as  fixed  to  a  certain  other  building,  called  Hendon  Church,  of  the  said  church- 
wardens :  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimous  that  a  church  was 

(A)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo,  4,  c.  29,  s.  37 ;  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  80. 
As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

(i)  Ante,  p.  145. 

(J)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  44,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,8. 
37  (I.).  The  word  "sever"  is  added  in  order  to  include  cases  where  the  offender  does  not 
"  rip,  cut,  or  break  ;"  e.  g.  where  a  fixture  is  unscrewed.  The  words  of  the  former  enact- 
ments were  "square,  street,  or  other  place,"  ftc. ;  they  have  been  altered  so  that  "place" 
may  not  be  limited  to  a  place  ejusdem  generis  with  square  or  street.  The  words  "in  it? 
burial-ground"  are  added  to  do  away  with  the  doubts  as  to  fixtures  in  churchyards,  ftc 

(k)  Senior's  case,  1  Leach  496 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  31,  p.  593.  The  prisoner  was  aftef 
wards  indicted  for  a  similar  offence,  before  Wilson,  J.,  and  acquitted  upon  the  authority 
of  this  determination.  In  Rex  v.  Hedges,  1  Leach  201 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  30,  p.  W*t 
note  (&),  the  question  appears  to  have  turned  upon  whether  the  window-sashes  stole* 
were  fixed  to  the  freehold,  which  was  ruled  in  the  negative,  upon  the  facta  of  the  €••% 
which  showed  that  they  were  only  attached  by  a  temporary  fastening. 

(/)  Munday's  case,  2  Leach  850 ;  2  East  P.  0.  c.  16,  s.  31,  p.  594. 
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iluded  within  the  words  u  any  building  whatsoever."  And  regarding  the  person 
persons  in  whom  the  property  or  the  *freehold  of  the  church  by  law  r*o*4 
sides,  a  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  first  count  L 
arging  that  the  lead  was  stolen  from. the  parish  church  of  Hendon,  and  laying  it 
be  the  property  of  the  vicar,  was  sufficient  to  support  this  indictment.  It  was 
so  thought  by  many  of  the  judges,  that  as  this  statute  had  made  the  stealing  lead 
no  any  building  a  felony,  the  averment  that  the  lead  was  stolen  from  a  certain 
lilding  called  Hendon  Church,  was  of  itself  a  description  of  sufficient  certainty, 
id  that  the  further  averment  in  whom  the  property  resided  was  immaterial  and 
ineces8ary ;  the  allegation  that  it  was  affixed  to  a  building,  describing  the  sort  of 
lilding,  and  that  the  building,  whether  church  or  house,  belonged  to  such  a  person, 
ting  all  that  the  law  in  such  a  case  required ;  and  that  the  allegation  as  to  the  pro- 
arty  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage. (m) 

A  summer-house,  used  occasionally  for  tea  and  refreshment,  situate  in  a  park,  at 
e  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  dwelling-house,  was  held  to  be  a  building 
ithin  the  4  Geo.  2,  c.  32. (n) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  two  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  a  certain  building,  it 
ipeared  that  the  place  was  intended  for  a  cart-shed  in  a  field,  and  that  on  all  its 
des  it  was  boarded  up,  except  where  there  was  a  door  which  had  a  lock  on  it ;  it 
id  a  wooden  frame-work  for  a  roof  ready  for  thatching,  but  it  had  no  thatch,  some 
)rse  being  thrown  on  it :  and  Littledale,  J.,  held  that  this  was  a  building  within 
le  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  44. (o) 

But  where  on  a  similar  indictment  for  stealing  a  plank,  it  appeared  that  the 
link  was  used  as  a  seat  in  the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  that  there 
ras  a  wall,  and  pillars  at  the  ends  of  it,  and  that  the  plank  was  laid  in  mortar  on 
he  top  of  the  wall  and  pillars,  and  there  was  no  roof;  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  held  that  this 
tu  not  a  building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.(p) 

It  seems  that  a  churchyard  was  a  place  dedicated  to  public  use  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  section,  and  therefore  stealing  fixtures  out  of  a  churchyard  was  punish- 
able under  that  section.  Upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  brass,  which 
alleged  that  one  E.  Smith  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  the  brass  fixed  in  the 
churchyard  at  M.,  that  being  "  a  place  dedicated  to  public  use/'  evidence  was  given 
thtt  the  brass  was  fixed  into  many  of  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard  :  and  it  was 
objected  that  the  words  "  other  place  dedicated  to  public  use  or  ornament,"  meant 
pbcea  ejtudem  generis  with  "  square  "  and  "  street."  Bosanquet,  J.  "  This  statute, 
vhieh  is  rather  peculiarly  worded,  makes  it  an  offence  to  steal  brass  fixed  in  any 
ftjoare,  street,  or  other  place  dedicated  to  public  use  or  ornament ;  and  I  think  that 
i  churchyard  is  a  place  of  that  kind  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.' '(9) 

In  a  previous  case,  where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  *receiving  brass,  r*o<(t 
tawing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  brass  had  been  a  *• 
phte  affixed  by  rivets  to  a  tombstone  in  a  churchyard,  and  that  the  tomb  was  formed 
of  one  flat  stone  at  the  top,  which  was  supported  by  others  beneath;  Vaughan,  B., 
^int said.  "The  words  of  the  Act  are  very  general,  and  I  think  extend  to  every 
kind  of  building,  and  I  think  that  this  kind  of  tomb  may  be  said  to  be  a  building." 
But  on  being  referred  to  Rex  v.  Reece,  he  expressed  doubts  whether  the  tomb 
could  be  considered  as  a  building  withing  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  was  then 
vged  that  the  case  came  either  within  the  words,  "  anything  made  of  metal  fixed 
to  any  land  being  private  property,"  or  a  u  place  dedicated  to  public  use  or  orna- 
Bnt;"  and  Vaughan,  B.,  inclined  to  think  the  latter  words  sufficiently  general  to 

(*)Rex  v.  Hickman,  1  Leach  318,  8.  c. ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  31,  p.  593,  Buller,  J., 
thoagbt  that  charging  the  lead  to  be  property  was  absurd  and  repugnant;  property  in  this 
KOftct  being  only  applicable  to  personal  things,  and  that  it  should  only  be  charged  to  be 
bad  affixed  to  the  church,  or  to  a  house  belonging  to  such  a  person.  See  Rex  v.  Isley,  1 
tach  320,  note  (a),  s.  p.  In  a  previous  case  it  had  been  held  that  lead  affixed  to  a  church 
Wild  not  be  laid  as  the  property  either  of  the  churchwardens,  or  of  the  inhabitants  and 
P*isaiooers:  Rex  ».  Parker,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  31,  p.  592. 

(a)  Bex  9.  Norris,  R.  &  R.  69. 

(#)  Rex  9.  Worrall,  7  C.  k  P.  516  (32  E.  0.  L.  R.). 

Rex*.  Recce,  Monmouth  Lent  Ass.  1828,  MS.,  C..S.  G. 
Rex  9.  Blick,  4  C.  k  P.  377  (19  £.  C.  L.  R.). 
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include  this  case ;  and  the  prisoners  having  been  found  guilty,  he  postponed  the 
sentence,  in  order  to  consult  Park,  J.  A.J. ;  and  the  prisoners  were  afterwards 
sentenced  without  any  further  notice  being  taken  of  the  point.(r)  And  where  upon 
an  indictment  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  44,  it  was  proved  that  in  the  church- 
yard of  a  parish  there  stood  a  wooden  post,  and  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  post  was  s 
sundial  made  of  copper ;  this  the  prisoner  had  taken  off  the  post,  probably  by  re- 
moving the  screws  with  which  it  was  fastened ;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  wis 
held  that  this  was  metal  fixed  in  land  in  a  place  dedicated  to  public  use  within  the 
meaning  of  the  section :  for  the  churchyard  was  a  place  dedicated  to  public  use, 
and  the  post  with  the  metal  fixed  upon  it  became  part  of  the  land.(s) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  stole  certain  lead  "  then  being  fixed  to 
a  certain  wharf/'  and  it  appeared  that  the  lead  stoleu  formed  the  gutters  of  two 
sheds  on  a  wharf  of  the  prosecutor ;  which  sheds  were  constructed  of  brick,  timber 
and  tiles,  with  lead  gutters.  It  was  contended  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  as  the 
word  "wharf"  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  building;  and  secondly,  that  there  was 
a  variance,  for  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  lead  was  fixed  to  a  wharf,  and  the 
proof  was  that  it  was  fixed  to  a  shed ;  but  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  it  is 
enough  if  the  indictment  alleges  that  the  lead  is  fixed  to  that  which  maybe  a  build- 
ing, and  which  is  proved  by  the  evidence  to  be  one.  The  allegation  that  the  lead 
was  fixed  to  a  wharf,  without  saying  that  the  wharf  is  a  building,  imposes  that 
burden  of  proof  on  the  prosecutor ;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  here  to  show 
that  that  which  the  lead  was  affixed  to  was  in  fact  a  building.  The  evidence  most 
be  fairly  taken  to  show  that  the  shed  from  which  the  lead  was  stolen  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  wharf  itself. (t) 

The  ownership  of  the  building  from  which  the  fixture  is  stolen  must  be  correctly 
laid  in  the  indictment.  If  therefore  A.  and  B.  are  separate  tenants  of  different 
rooms  in  the  same  house,  an  indictment  describing  a  pipe,  passing  by  the  side  of 
*2*>fn  k0^1  rooms,  as  *fixed  to  the  dwelling-house  of  A.  and  B.,  is  incorrect.  Upon 
J  an  indictment  for  stealing  six  feet  of  copper  pipe  fixed  to  the  dwelling-house 
of  E.  Drummee  and  S.  Allen,  it  appeared  that  the  house  consisted  of  two  rooms? 
one  on  the  ground  floor,  the  other  up  one  pair  of  stairs ;  one  was  in  the  occupation 
of  Drummee,  the  other  of  Allen,  as  separate  tenants  to  the  same  landlord.  The 
pipe  was  placed  for  bringing  down  the  water  from  the  roof,  and  descended  perpen* 
dicularly,  passing  on  the  outside  of  and  against  both  rooms,  part  against  the  ceiling 
of  each  room.  The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  the  question  whether  the 
house  was  properly  described  was  submitted  to  the  judges,  who  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  bad. (it) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  lead  fixed  to  the  dwelling-house  of  T.  Wood;  * 
witness  proved  that  he  managed  the  property  from  which  the  lead  was  stolen  tot 
his  nephew,  T.  Wood ;  that  he  ordered  all  repairs,  received  the  rent  in  his  nephews 
absence,  and  let  the  property  to  the  present  tenant ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it 
was  held  that  this  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the  house  belonged  to  T.  Wood.  He 
was  in  possession,  as  he  received  the  rent,  and  employed  another  person  to  let  rt» 
and  the  only  rational  inference  from  these  facts  was  that  the  house  was  his.(o) 

A  count  for  stealing  lead  fixed  to  a  parish  church  laid  the  property  in  the  vicar, 
F.  E.  Ley,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  lead  was  either  the  property  of  the  rector 
or  churchwardens ;  but  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  it  was  rightly  laid  in  the  vicar.(v) 

(r)  Rex  v.  John  and  Daniel  Jones,  Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1828,  MS.,  C.  S.  G.  Socft 
cases  were  not  within  the  repealed  statutes.  See  Davis's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  M,  *• s1' 
p.  593. 

(s)  Reg.  v.  Jones,  D.  &  B.  G.  G.  555,  B  ram  we  11,  B  ,  dissentiente.  The  property  was  w* 
in  the  perpetual  curate  of  the  parish,  and  in  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  naarf*f 
them. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Rice,  Bell  G.  G.  87.  (ti)  Rex  o.  Finch,  R.  &  M.  C.  G.  R.  418. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Brummit,  L.  &  C.  G.  9. 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Miles,  1  Cox  G.  G.  351.  It  is  not  stated  from  what  part  of  the  church  the 
lead  was  taken  :  Bacon's  Ab.,  Churchwarden' »  2?.,  was  cited.  Another  count  contained  a* 
allegation  as  to  the  property,  and  Alderson,  B.,  declined  to  express  any  opinion  aa  to  *■•  ! 
sufficiency  of  that  count.  See  Rex  v.  Hickman,  *upra,  p.  254,  and  also  the  Tear  Book't  | 
Ed.  4,  pi.  1,  p.  14,  cited,  ante,  p.  181  in  the  note,  anil  ante,  p.  73. 
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The  words  "  anything  mode  of  metal  fixed  in  any  land  being  private  property  " 
e  so  much  larger  than  the  words  "  fixed  in  any  garden,  orchard,  court-yard,  fence. 

•  outlet  belonging  to  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building"  in  the  4  Geo.  2,  c. 
2,  that  they  would  seem  to  include  a  case  like  the  following,  which  was  held  not 

•  be  within  the  4  Geo.  2,  c.  32.  Upon  an  indictment  framed  upon  that  statute,  it 
>peared  that  the  lead  stolen  consisted  of  three  images,  which  were  standing  on 
iree  pedestals,  to  which  they  were  fastened  with  irons,  and  the  pedestals  were  fixed 
i  the  ground.  The  images  were  standing  near  a  building  in  an  enclosed  field, 
K>ut  half  a  mile  from  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor ;  the  building  was 
*casionally  used  as  a  tea-drinking  place,  and  had  doors  and  windows,  the  doors 
jened  into  the  place  where  the  images  stood  ;  and  it  was  held  that  this  case  was 
>t  within  the  repealed  statute,  this  being  no  outlet  or  garden  belonging  to  any 
ouse  or  building.(x) 

The  statute  does  not  make  the  offence  of  stealing  fixtures  a  larceny,  and,  conse- 
nently,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  fixtures,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted 
f  a  larceny,  if  it  appear  that  at  the  time  he  took  the  fixtures  they  had  been  severed 
t>m  the  building.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  lead  affixed  to  a  *build-  r*9*7 
ig,  the  only  evidence  was,  that  the  prisoner  was  seen  to  take  the  lead  when  *■ 
.  was  lying  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  building,  from  which  it 
ad  been  cut,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  stealing  the  lead  when 
ring  severed,  but  not  of  stealing  it  when  fixed ;  and  the  following  morning,  Tindal, 
!.  J.,  said,  that  he  had  looked  into  the  cases,  and  conferred  with  Mr.  J.  Vaughan, 
nd  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  found  guilty  of  a  simple 
arceny  upon  this  indictment,  and  directed  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  to  be  entered. (  y) 

So  also  if  a  person  steal  fixtures  in  one  county  and  carry  them  into  another 
aonnty,  he  cannot  be  indicted  for  simple  larceny  in  the  county  into  which  he  carries 
them.(z) 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  the  provisions  relating  to  stealing  chattels  and  fixtures 
let  to  tenants  and  lodgers  will  be  found." 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  32,  "  whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  cut,  break, 
root  up,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  with  intent  to  steal,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  tree,  sapling,  .or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  respectively  growing  in  any  park, 
pktture  ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  any  ground  adjoining  or  belong- 
ing to  any  dwelling-house,  shall  (in  case  the  value  of  the  article  or  articles  stolen, 
or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  pound),  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of 
ample  larceny  ;(o)  and  whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  cut,  break,  root  up,  or  other- 
vile  destroy  or  damage  with  intent  to  steal,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sap- 
hog,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  respectively  growing  elsewhere  than  in  any  of  the 
ntnations  in  this  section  before,  mentioned,  shall  (in  case  the  value  of  the  article  or 
Articles  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  five 
pounds),  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  cpnvicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be  pun- 
ned as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny."(a) 

It  was  held  that  young  pear  trees  about  seven  feet  high  were  "  trees  "  within  the 
Hfeaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  38,  and  that  the  word  "adjoining  "  denoted 
bod  absolutely  contiguous,  and  without  anything  intervening,  and  only  referred  to 
the  word  "  dwelling-house."  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  pear  trees  of 
the  value  of  more  than  £1,  described  in  one  count  as  growing  in  a  garden,  and  in 
pother  as  in  ground  adjoining  to  a  dwelling-house,  and  it  appeared  that  the  dwell- 
^•boose  was  occupied  by  a  tenant  of  the  prosecutor,  and  that  a  paved  entry  or 
**lk  of  about  a  yard  in  width  ran  along  the  back  of  the  house  and  was  fenced  on 
we  opposite  side  by  a  low  paling,  with  a  wicket  gate  in  the  centre,  which  opened 
to  in  unfenced  gravel  walk  running  at  right  angles  to  the  entry  down  the  middle 
°f  a  plot  of  enclosed  ground  of  about  half  an  acre.     The  grouud  on  one  side  of  this 

(z)Rex  v.  Richards,  R.  k  R.  28. 
If)  Reg.  p.  Gooch,  8  C.  k  P.  293  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(')Reg.  v.  Millar,  7  C.  k  P.  665  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.).     See  this  esse,  pott. 
(«)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  38,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  31  (I.). 
^  to  the  punishment,  see  ante,  p.  145. 
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walk  was  occupied  by  the  tenant  as  his  garden ;  the  other  side  was  the  ground  on 
^oco-i  which  the  pear  trees  were  growing,  and  was  *retained  by  the  prosecutor  in 
J  his  own  occupation.  The  trees  were  grafted  seedlings  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  intended  for  sale.  There  were  a  few  currant  and  raspberry  bushes  on  the 
same  part  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  preceding  summer  the  prosecutor  had  had  t 
crop  of  potatoes  and  cabbages  growing  among  the  pear  trees.  It  was  held  first, 
that  the  land  was  not  adjoining  to  the  house,  for  ground  cannot  be  properly  said  to 
adjoin  a  house  unless  it  is  absolutely  contiguous,  without  anything  between  them; 
secondly,  that  the  pear  trees  were  trees  within  this  section,  and  not  "plants" 
within  section  42  :  thirdly,  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  place 
was  a  garden  or  not:(o)  and  fourthly,  that  the  words  ik  adjoining  or  belonging  to" 
only  referred  to  the  word  u  ground,"  and  not  to  "  park,  pleasure-ground,  garden, 

orchard,  or  avenue."(<0 

Upon  an  indictment  on  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  19,  for  feloniously  and  mali- 
ciously damaging  one  ash,  one  elm,  and  a  hundred  thorn  shrubs  growing  in  a  hedge, 
thereby  doing  injury  to  an  amount  exceeding  £5,  a  sworn  valuer  proved  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  stub  up  the  old  hedge,  and  estimated  the  injury  to  the  trees 
at  £1,  and  the  expense  of  stubbing,  posts  and  rails  to  protect  the  new  hedge, 
quick  wood,  setting,  and  clearing,  at  £4  14«.  6d. ;  it  was  objected  that  the  injury 
must  be  in  respect  of  a  growing  tree,  sapling,  or  underwood,  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  such  injury  beyond  one  pound ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held 
that  the  amount  of  injury  must  be  confined  to  the  injury  done  to  the  trees,  and 
that  the  consequential  injury  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration.^) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  33,  "  whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  cut,  break, 
root  up,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  with  intent  to  steal,  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be  re- 
spectively growing,  the  stealing  of  such  article  or  articles,  or  the  injury  done,  being 
to  the  amount  of  a  shilling  at  the  least,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  article  or  articles 
stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  five 
pounds  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet ;  and  whosoever  having  been  convicted  of 
any  such  offence,  either  against  this  or  any  former  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  after- 
wards commit  any  of  the  said  offences  in  this  section  before-mentioned,  and  shall  be 
convicted  thereof  in  like  manner,  shall  for  such  second  offence  be  committed  to  the 
common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  for  such  term 
*9*Q1  not  exceea*ing  twelve  months  as  the  convicting  justice  shall  think  fit ;  and 
J  whosoever,  having  been  twice  *convicted  of  any  such  offence  (whether  boA 
or  either  of  such  convictions  shall  have  taken  place  before  or  after  the  passing  ofthtt 
Act),  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  offences  in  this  section  before-mentioned, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny."(e) 

Sec.  34.  "  Whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  cut,  break,  or  throw  down  with  intent 
to  steal,  any  part  of  any  live  or  dead  fence,  or  any  wooden  post,  pale,  wire,  or  rail 
set  up  or  used  as  a  fence,  or  any  stile  or  gate,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively,  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above 
the  value  of  the  article  or  articles  so  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  such 
sum  of  money  not  exceeding  five  pouuds  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet;  and 

(b)  Rex  v.  Hodges,  M.  ft  M.  341,  Park,  J.,  and  Park,  J.  A.  J.  Qu.  whether  it  can  be 
said  that  ground  '•  adjoins  or  belongs  to  '*  a  dwelling-house  within  this  Act,  unless  it  be 
occupied  by  the  same  person  who  occupies  the  dwelling-house.     C.  S.  G. 

(c)  a.  a,  MS.,  C.  S.  G.  In  Rex  v.  Taylor,  R.  ft  R.  373,  it  was  held  that  young  apple  aid 
pear-trees,  from  four  to  six  feet  high  in  the  stem  without  the  top,  and  which  had  bee* 
grafted  and  planted  in  order  to  sell  the  fruit  which  they  might  produce,  were  trees  withil 
the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  s.  1,  now  repealed.  See  Tarry  v.  Newman,  15  M.  ft  W.  645,  that  aa 
information  on  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  39,  might  be  laid  by  any  person. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Whiteman,  Dears.  C.  G.  353.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  tborii 
in  a  hedge  are  shrubs,*  and,  if  they  were,  still  they  would  come  within  sec.  34  of  tat 
Larceny  Act,  infra. 

(e)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  39.  There  was  a  similar  cUiW 
in  the  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  5  (I.).    As  to  the  punishment,  see  ante,  p.  145. 
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rhoeoever,  having  been  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  either  against  this  or  any 
brmer  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences  in  this 
ection  before-mentioned,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  manner,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard 
ibor,  for  such  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  as  the  convicting  justice  shall 
hink  fit."(/) 

Sec.  35.  "  If  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  under- 
rood,  or  any  part  of  any  live  or  dead  fence,  or  any  post,  pale,  wire,  rail,  stile,  or 
*ate,  or  any  part  thereof,  being  of  the  value  of  one  shilling  at  the  least,  shall  be 
bund  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  or  on  the  premises  of  any  person,  with  his 
:nowledge,  and  such  person,  being  taken  or  summoned  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
hall  not  satisfy  the  justice  that  he  came  lawfully  by  the  same,  he  shall  on  convic- 
ion  by  the  justice  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  article  or  articles 
o  found,  any. sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds. "(<;) 

Sec.  36.  "  Whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  destroy  or  damage  with  intent  to  steal, 
my  plant,(&)  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  production  growing  in  any  garden,  orchard, 
pleasure  ground,  nursery  ground,  hothouse,  greenhouse,  or  conservatory,  shall,  on 
jonviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice, 
jither  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be 
imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not 
sxceeding  six  months,  or  else  shall  forfeit  and  pay.  over  and  above  the  value  of  the 
article  or  articles  so  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet;  and  whosoever, 
having  been  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  either  against  this  or  any  former  Act  of 
Parliament,  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  offences  in  this  section  before-men- 
tioned, shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny. "(0 

*Sec.  37.  "  Whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  destroy  or  damage  with  intent  to   r*of>n 
steal,  any  cultivated  root  or  plant  used  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast,  or  for   L 
medicine,  or  for  distilling,  or  for  dyeing,  or  for  or  in  the  course  of  any  manufacture, 
tad  growing  in  any  land,  open  or  enclosed,  not  being  a  garden,  orchard,  pleasure 
ground,  or  nursery  ground,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
*t  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  either  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  else  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above 
the  value  of  the  article  or  articles  so  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  such 
torn  of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet,  and 
in  default  of  payment  thereof,  together  with  the  costs  (if  ordered),  shall  be  com- 
mitted as  aforesaid  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  unless  payment  be  sooner 
made ;  and  whosoever,  having  been  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  either  against  this 
or  any  former  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences  in 
Ais  section  before-mentioned,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  mauner,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be*  kept  to  hard  labor, 
foiuch  term  not  exceeding  six  months  as  the  convicting  justice  shall  think  fit.'Y/) 
Where  the  prisoners  were  proved  to  have  cut  down  clover  in  a  field  and  carried  it 
to  a  cart,  Williams,*  J.,  held  that  clover  was  a  cultivated  plant  used  for  the  food  of 
tag  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  43.(&)     But  in  a  subsequent  case  it  was 
doubted  whether  grass  growing  in  a  field  was  a  cultivated  plant  within  the  same 
*uae.(/) 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  6  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  40 ;  there  was  a  similar  clause 
••the  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  5  (I.). 

(9)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  a.  41 ;  there  was  a  similar  clause 
■the  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  4  (I.). 

(A)  See  Rex  v.  Hodges,  ante,  p.  258. 
'      (0  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  42 ;  and  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s. 
'(!■)•    As  to  the  punishment,  see  ante,  p.  145. 

(;')This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29,  s.  43:  and  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  92, 

!:      H(I.). 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Brumby,  3  C.  ft  K.  315. 

(I)  Morris  v.  Wise,  2  F.  ft  F.  51.    Bjles,  J.,  reserved  the  question. 
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II.  Larceny  could  not  by  the  common  law  be  committed  of  written  instruments, 
whether  they  related  to  real  estate,  or  concerned  mere  choses  in  action.1  If  thej 
related  to  real  estate,  the  taking  of  them  was  considered  as  merely  a  trespass  and 
no  felony,  upon  a  principle  allied  to  those  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  they  con- 
cern the  land,  or  (in  technical  language)  savour  of  the  realty,  are  considered  as  part 
of  it  by  the  law,  and  descend  with  it  to  the  heir  :(m)  and  when  they  concerDed 
mere  choses  in  action,  as  bonds,  bills,  and  notes,  they  were  considered  at  common 
law  not  to  be  goods  whereof  larceny  could  be  committed,  as  being  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  and  not  importing  any  property  in  the  possession  of  the  person  from  whom 
they  were  taken. (n) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  parchment  writing,  purporting  to  be  a  commis- 
sion for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  certain  manors,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  goods  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king ;  and  also  another 
parchment  writing  annexed  thereto,  purporting  to  be  a  return  made  to  the  said 
commission,  the  goods  of  persons  unknown  ;  it  was  found  by  a  special  verdict,  that 
*2fi1 1  *ne  P™801161"  was  fftilty  of  privately  taking  away  these  *parchment  writings, 
-*  being  of  the  value  of  one  penny  each,  with  intent  to  steal  them.  It  was 
urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  the  reason  why  felony  could  not  be  com- 
mitted of  charters  which  concerned  the  realty,  was  that  they  could  not  be  valued; 
but  that  the  reason  would  not  apply  in  this  case,  because  a  value  had  been  affixed 
by  the  jury;  and  it  was  well  known  that  for  certain  purposes  old  parchments  will 
sell  for  a  considerable  price :  and  it  was  also  urged,  that  the  relation  to  the  realty 
did  not  alone  constitute  the  exception,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
felony  to  steal  an  heirloom,  though  that  savours  of  the  realty.  The  Court,  however, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  as  the  parchment  writings  in  question  concerned 
the  realty,  no  larceny  could  be  committed  of  them.(o) 

But  stealing  rolls  of  parchment  is  larceny  according  to  the  value  of  the  parch- 
ment, though  they  are  the  records  of  a  court  of  justice,  unless  they  concern  the 
realty.  The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  one  roll  of  parchment, 
being  records  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  value  ten  shillings,  the  property  of  the 
king ;  the  second  count  was  the  same,  except  laying  the  property  in  the  judges  of  the 
Court;  the  third  was  the  same,  except  laying  the  property  in  the  prothonotaries; 
the  fourth  was  the  same,  except  laying  the  property  in  F.  Sherwin.  The  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  counts  were  similar  to  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
counts,  but  described  the  property  stolen  as  one  roll  of  parchment.  The  facts  to 
prove  the  stealing  were  clear,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  on  the  first 
four  counts.  Knowles,  R.,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  crime  of  larceny  ** 
common  law  could  not  be  established  on  the  four  last  counts,  charging  the  thing 
stolen  to  be  mere  parchment  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings;  and  he  entertained  very 
strong  doubts  whether  an  actual  existing  record  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster 
could  properly  be  described  as  mere  parchment,  so  as  to  change  its  actual  use  and 
nature,  and  reduce  it  to  mere  personal  chattels,  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common 
law ;  and  he  submitted  that  the  stealing  of  a  record  of  the  Court  at  Westminster 
was  only  a  misdemeanor,  and  no  felony,  till  the  8  Hen.  6,  c.  12,  and  that  only  id 
such  cases  where  the  judgment  was  liable  to  be  reversed  by  such  theft.  In  West' 
beer's  case,  neither  the  commission  nor  the  return  could  be  legally  considered  as 
parchment,  and  as  such  a  personal  chattel ;  so  in  this  case  the  same  principle  would 
apply,  and  the  roll  of  records  could  not  legally  be  considered  as  a  mere  personal 
chattel,  which  waste  parchment  would  be ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
held  that  as  the  records  did  not  concern  the  realty,  as  in  Westbeerfs  case,  stealing 
the  parchment  was  larceny. (p) 

The  doctrine  of  charters  and  other  written  assurances  concerning  the  realty  not 

(m)  3  Inst.  109;  I  Hale  510;  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  33,  s.  35;  4  Blac.  Com.  234;  2  East  P.  & 
C.  16,  s.  34,  p.  596. 

(n)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  8.  35 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  234 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  36,  p.  597. 
(o)  Westbeer's  case,  1  Leach  12 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  34,  p.  596. 
\p)  Rex  v.  Walker,  R.  k  M.  0.  C.  R.  155. 


1  Culp  t>.  State,  1  Port.  33. 
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ng  the  subjects  of  larceny  was  carried  so  far,  that  it  was  holden  that  no  larceny 
ild  be  committed  of  the  box  or  chest  in  which  they  were  kept.  (9) 
*Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  piece  of  paper,  it  appeared  that  the  r*ofi9 
ier  when  stolen  had  written  upon  it  an  agreement  between  the  prosecutor  *- 
i  the  prisoner,  signed  by  each  of  them,  by  which  the  prisoner  contracted  to  build 
0  cottages  for  the  prosecutor  for  a  sum  specified,  and  the  latter  agreed  to  pay 
(talments  at  certain  stages  of  the  work,  and  the  remainder  on  completion ;  and  it 
a  agreed  that  alterations  during  the  progress  of  the  buildings  should  not  affect 
j  contract.  At  the  time  of  the  theft  the  prisoner  had  been  paid  all  the  money 
was  entitled  to  under  it,  but  there  was  money  owing  for  alterations,  and  the  work 
a  still  going  on  under  it.  The  matter  of  the  agreement  was  of  the  value  of 
enty  pounds  or  upwards,  and  therefore  by  law  required  a  stamp,  but  as  between 
5  parties  to  it,  it  would  be  available  as  an  agreement  without  a  stamp,  but  no  evi- 
nce was  given  on  either  point.  It  was  objected  that  the  paper  was  a  chose  in 
tion,  though  unstamped,  and  therefore  not  the  subject  of  larceny  as  a  piece  of 
per ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that  the 
noner  ought  not  under  the  circumstances  to  have  been  convicted  of  stealing  a 
see  of  paper ;  for  at  the  time  when  it  was  stolen  it  was  an  agreement,  and  there- 
re  it  was  a  chose  in  action,  and  it  was  clear  that  at  common  law  larceny  could  not 
t  committed  of  a  chose  in  action ;  and  the  reason  why  title-deeds  and  choses  in 
tion  are  not  the  subject  of  larceny  is  because  the  parchment  is  evidence  of  the 
tie  to  land,  and  the  written  paper  is  evidence  of  the  right ;  and  though  the  instru- 
ient  is  stolen,  the  right  remains  the  same  ;(r)  and  as  a  right  cannot  be  the  subject 
F  larceny,  neither  can  the  paper  which  is  evidence  of  ifc(s)  As  to  the  agree- 
wnt  not  being  a  chose  in  action  because  all  that  was  due  had  been  paid  upon  it, 
be  agreement  was  still  executory,  and  might  be  used  by  either  party  to  prove  his 
igat.(0 

By  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  29,  "whosoever  shall,  either  during  the  life  of 
the  testator  or  after  his  death,  steal,  or  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  destroy,  cancel, 
Mttrate,  or  conceal,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  will,  codicil,  or  other  testamen- 
tary instrument,  whether  the  same  shall  relate  to  real  or  personal  estate,  or  to  both, 
dull  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  three  years,-— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement ;  and  it  shall  not  in 
*ny  indictment  for  such  offence  be  necessary  to  allege  that  such  will,  codicil,  or 
other  instrument  is  the  property  of  any  person  :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  or 
the  last  preceding(u)  section  mentioned,  nor  any  proceeding,  conviction,  or  judg- 
ment to  be  had  or  taken  thereupon,  shall  prevent,  lessen,  or  impeach  any  remedy  at 
*vor  in  equity  which  any  party  aggrieved  by  any  such  offence  might  or  would  have 
btf  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed ;  but  no  conviction  of  any  such*  offender  r*ofio 
lhall  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity  against  *- 
hitt;  and  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  felonies  in  this  and 
the  last  preceding  section  mentioned,  by  any  evidence  whatever,  in  respect  of  any 
*d  done  by  him,  if  he  shall  at  any  time  previously  to  his  being;  charged  with  such 
offence  have  first  disclosed  such  act,  on  oath,  in  consequence  of  any  compulsory  pro- 
*>  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  which  shall  have 
heen  bond  fide  instituted  by  any  party  aggrieved,  or  if  he  shall  have  first  disclosed 
the  same  in  any  compulsory  examination  or  deposition  before  any  Court  upon  the 
wing  of  any  matter  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  "(u) 

(?)  Stauadf.  25  b. ;  I  Hale  510.  And  the  same  law  is  laid  down  in  3  Inst.  109,  as  to  the 
tax  or  chest,  though  it  be  of  great  value ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  "  it  shall  be  of  the 
fe*e  nature  the  charters  be  of;  et  omne  majus  dignum  trahit  ad  »e  minus." 

W  Per  Alderson,  B.  («)  Per  Maule,  J. 

(I)  Reg.  v.  Watts,  Dears.  C.  C.  326,  Parke,  B.,  differed  in  opinion,  and  held  that  at  the 
{**•  the  instrument  was  stolen,  it  was  not  evidence  of  a  chose  in  action  ;  being  unstamped, 
rt **•  not  available  either  at  law  or  in  equity. 

(«)  See  p.  264. 

(*)This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  ss.  22,  24,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  88. 
**»  2*  (I.).    The  offences  contained  in  this  clause  were  formerly  only  misdemeanors ;  by 
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If  a  party  conceal  a  will,  and  the  money  which  ought  under  the  will  to  have 
gone  to  certain  legatees,  and  with  it  pay  the  debts  of  the  husband  of  the  next  of  kin, 
to  whom  the  party  was  a  creditor,  this  is  a  fraudulent  purpose  within  this  section. 
It  is  said,  that  the  indictment  in  such  a  case  should  state  what  the  fraudulent  pur- 
pose was.     The  first  count  charged  the  defendant  with  stealing  the  will  of  Mary 
Baskerville ;  the  second  count  charged  that  the  defendant  the  will  of  the  said  M. 
B.  "  unlawfully  and  for  a  fraudulent  purpose  did  conceal :"  the  third  count  charged 
that  the  defendant  the  will  of  the  said  M.  B.  "  unlawfully  and  for  a  fraudulent  pur- 
pose did  destroy."     It  was  opened  for  the  prosecution  that  Mrs.  Baskerville  had 
died  in  the  year  1835,  having  made  her  will,  by  which  she  left  a  sum  of  money  to  a 
person  named  Apperley,  the  interest  of  other  money  to  her  (Mrs.  B.'s)  sister,  Mm. 
Rowland,  and  after  her  decease  the  principal  to  be  divided  among  Elisha  Cooper's 
children ;  and  that  this  will  was  given  by  Mrs.  Baskerville  to  a  nurse,  who  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Rowland,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Rowland,  who  put  it  on  a  desk,  from  which  it 
was  taken  away  by  the  defendant;  and  that,  after  this,  administration  was  taken  oat 
by  Mrs.  Rowland  as  sole  next  of  kin  of  Mrs.  Baskerville,  and  that  the  defendant, 
who  was  the  assignee  of  Mr.  Rowland,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  paid  away  the 
property  in  making  a  dividend  on  Mr.  Rowland's  debts.     Alderson,  B.,  "  The  words 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  are  *  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  destroy  or  conceal  any 
*?641  w^'  coc^c^>  or  otner  *testamentary  instrument.1     The    purpose  ought,  I 
-»   think,  to  be  stated  in  the  indictment,  which  hero  it  is  not.(t?)     But  I  think 
also  that  if  the  defendant  concealed  this  will,  and  took  the  money  which  ought  to 
have  gone  to  Mrs.  Apperley  and  Elisha  Cooper's  children,  to  pay  Mr.  Rowland's 
debts,  that  would  be  a  fraudulent  purpose  within  the  Act  of  Parliament."  (ti>) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict  c.  96,  s.  28,  u  whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  for  a«y 
fraudulent  purpose  destroy ■,  cancel,  obliterate,  or  conceal,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  document  of  title  to  lauds  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement  ;(x)  and  in  any 
indictment  for  any  such  offence  relating  to  any  document  of  title  to  lanis,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  allege  such  document  to  be  or  to  contain  evidence  of  the  title  or  of  part 
of  the  title  of  the  person  or  of  some  one  of  the  persons  having  an  interest,  whether 
vested  or  contingent,  legal  or  equitable,  in  the  real  estate  to  which  the  same  relates, 
and  to  mention  such  real  estate  or  some  part  thereof."(y) 

By  sec.  1  "  the  term  '  document  of  title  to  lands '  shall  include  any  deed,  map} 

this  clause  they  are  not  only  made  felonies,  but  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  at  the 
forgery  of  a  will,  on  the  ground  that  these  offences  are  just  as  criminal  and  mischievous 
as  the  forgery  of  a  will.  The  words  "  cancel,  obliterate,"  "  the  whole  or  any  part  of/ 
were  introduced  to  make  this  clause  co-extensive  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  sec- 
tions. Four  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  proviso.  1.  The  words  "charged 
with"  are  substituted  for  " indicted  for;"  so  that  no  disclosure  made  after  the  defendant 
has  been  charged  with  the  offence  will  come  within  the  proviso.  2.  The  word  '•  first"  has 
been  introduced  before  "  disclosed  "  in  consequence  of  Reg.  v.  Skeen,  Bell  C.  C.  97,  where 
the  minority  of  the  judges  held,  that  a  statement  made  before  a  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts was  a  disclosure  within  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  6,  although  the  same  facts  as  were 
contained  in  that  statement  had  been  previously  proved  before  a  magistrate  on  hearing* 
charge  against  the  defendant.  Under  this  clause  no  disclosure  will  avail  unless  it  be  ab- 
solutely the  first  disclosure.  3.  The  word  " compulsory"  has  been  introduced  before 
11  examination  or  deposition,"  so  as  to  exclude  any  voluntary  examination  or  deposition. 
See  Reg.  v.  Strahan,  7  Cox  C.  C.  85.  Lastly,  The  proviso  is  extended  to  examination,  6&t 
in  insolvency.  The  provision  in  the  former  enactments  as  to  value  was  unnecessary.  See 
note  (y)  post.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

(v)  But  see  Halloway  v  Reg.,  17  Q.  B.  317  (79  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  605;  Reg.* 
Wynn,  1  Den.  C.  C.  365 ;  and  Reg.  v.  Douglas,  13  Q.  B.  42  (66  E.  C.  L.  R.),  that  it  is  on- 
necessary  to  state  the  purpose. 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Morris,  9  C.  &  P.  89  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(x)  See  the  proviso  in  sec.  29,  ante,  p.  262.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

(y)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  A  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  23 ;  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  65,  I* 
23  (I.).  This  clause  introduces  the  new  offence  of  destroying,  Ac,  documents  of  title  for 
a  fraudulent  purpose.  Under  the  former  enactments  the  offences  were  misdemeanor*. 
This  clause  makes  them  felony.  The  14  A  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  rendered  the  provision 
as  to  the  non-statement  of  the  value  unnecessary.    As  to  hard  labor,  Ac.,  see  ante,  p.  67* 
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»r,  or  parchment,  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  being 
containing  evidence  of  the  title,  or  any  part  of  the  title,  to  any  real  estate,  or  to 
I  interest  in  or  out  of  any  real  estate,  (z) 

Upon  an  indictment  on  the  former  section  for  stealing  three  deeds  relating  to  real 
ite,  Patteson,  J.,  told  the  jury,  "  Although  this  is  not  a  felony,  yon  must  be  satis- 
l  that  the  defendant  took  these  parchment  writings  under  such  circumstances  as 
ild  have  amounted  to  larceny,  had  deeds  of  the  kind  been  the  subject  of 
3eny.(a) 

>n  the  indictment  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  23,  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
er  held  certain  premises  under  a  lease  from  the  prosecutor,  who  had  possession 
the  counterpart.  The  prisoner  told  the  prosecutor's  clerk  that  if  he  would  get 
l  the  counterpart  he  would  give  him  £10 ;  he  said  he  had  altered  the  lease  so  as 
make  it  appear  to  be  for  seventy-one  instead  of  twenty-one  years,  and  he  wanted 

counterpart  that  he  might  alter  it  in  the  same  way.  The  clerk  informed  the 
eecutor,  and,  acting  under  his  directions,  he  took  the  counterpart,  and  gave  it  to 
i  prisoner,  and  he  gave  him  £10.  It  did  not  however  clearly  appear  whether  the 
id  was  given  into  the  prisoner's  hands  by  the  clerk,  or  put  on  the  table  and  taken 
by  the  prisoner ;  and  it  was  held  that  if  the  deed  was  delivered  by  the  clerk  into 
j  *hands  of  the  prisoner,  he  ought  not  to  be  convicted;  but  that  if  he  took  r*9fift 
)ff  the  table  he  might  be  convicted. (b)  *- 

By  the  22  &  23  V  ict.  c.  35,  s.  24,  "  any  seller  or  mortgagor  of  land,  or  of  any 
ittels,  real  or  personal,  or  choses  in  action,  conveyed  or  assigned  to  a  purchaser, 
the  solicitor  or  agent  of  any  such  seller  or  mortgagor,  who  shall  after  the  pass- 
es of  this  Act  conceal  any  settlement,  deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  material  to 
e  title  or  any  incumbrance  from  the  purchaser,  or  falsify  any  pedigree  upon 
bich  the  title  does  or  may  depend,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  title 
iered  or  produced  to  him,  with  intent  in  any  of  such  cases  to  defraud,  shall  be 
ailty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  found  guilty  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
ie  Court,  to  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  any  time  not  ex- 
eeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  or  by  both,  as  the  Court  shall  award, 
od  shall  also  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  purchaser  or 
oortgagee,  or  those  claiming  under  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  for  any  loss  sus- 
•ioed  by  them  or  either  or  any  of  them  in  consequence  of  the  settlement,  deed, 
fill,  or  other  instruments  or  incumbrance  so  concealed,  or  of  any  claim  made  by 
My  person  under  such  pedigree,  but  whose  right  w^s  concealed  by  the  falsification 
>f  »uch  pedigree ;  and  in  estimating  such  damaged,  where  the  estate  shall  be  reco- 
vered from  such  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  or  from  those  claiming  under  the  purchaser 
*  mortgagee,  regard  shall  be  had  to  any  expenditure  by  them  or  either  or  any  of 
'hem  io  improvements  on  the  land ;  but  no  prosecution  for  any  offence  included  in 
"lis  section  against  any  seller  or  mortgagor,  or  any  solicitor  or  agent,  shall  be  com- 
menced without  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  or,  in  case  that 
office  be  vacant,  of  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor  General ;  and  no  such  sanction  shall  be 
?T«i  without  such  previous  notice  of  the  application  for  leave  to  prosecute  to  the 
i^Nou  intended  to  be  prosecuted  as  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor  General 
(*  the  case  may  be)  shall  direct."  And  by  the  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  8,  the  pre- 
ying section  "  shall  be  read  and  construed  as  if  the  words  *  or  mortgagee*  had 
foUoired  the  word  l  purchaser'  in  every  place  where  the  latter  word  is  introduced  in 
**  said  section." 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  30,  "  whosoever  shall  steal,  or  shall  for  any  fraud- 
Jjtat  purpose  take  from  its  place  of  deposit  for  the  time  being,  or  from  any  person 
"lvin«  the  lawful  custody  thereof,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cancel,  oblite- 
***>  injure,  or  destroy  the  wliole  or  any  part  of  any  record,  writ,  return,  panel, 
pTooesg,  interrogatory,  deposition,  affidavit,  rule,  order,  or  warrant  of  attorney,  or 
°f  *oy  original  document  whatsoever  of  or  belonging  to  any  Court  of  Record,  or 
re**tag  to  any  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  begun,  depending,  or  terminated  in  any 

.(«)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  23,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  23  (I  ), 
*w  the  additions  in  italics. 


(•)  fci  v.  John,  7  C.  k  P.  324  (32  E.  L.  C.  R.). 
(')  Keg.  v.  Lawrence,  4  Cox  C.  C.  438.     The  R< 


Recorder.    See  the  cases,  ante,  p.  189. 
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such  Court,  or  of  any  bill,  petition,  answer,  interrogatory,  deposition,  affidavit, 
order,  or  decree,  or  of  any  original  document  whatsoever  of  or  belonging  to  any 
Court  of  Equity,  or  relating  to  any  cause  or  matter  begun,  depending,  or  termi- 
nated in  ray  such  Court,  or  of  any  original  document  in  anywise  relating  to  the 
*2f  61  DU8^ness  °f  anJ  o^08  or  employment  under  Her  Majesty,  and  being  or  re* 
J  maining  in  any  office  appertaining  to  any  Court  of  Justice,  or  in  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  castles,  palaces,  or  houses,  or  in  any  government  or  public  office,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with 
or  without  solitary  confinement ;  and  it  shall  not  in  any  indictment  for  such  offence 
be  necessary  to  allege  that  the  article  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  is  committed 
is  the  property  of  any  person."(c) 

It  has  been  observed  that  written  instruments  which  concerned  mere  chose*  in 
action,  as  being  of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  not  importing  any  property  in  possession 
of  the  party  from  whom  they  were  taken,  were  not  at  common  law  the  subjects  of 
larceny  ;(rf)  which  offence  can  be  committed  only  in  respect  of  goods  which  have 
some  worth  in  themselves,  and  do  not  derive  their  worth  merely  from  their  relation 
to  some  other  thing.(e)  But  the  Legislature  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  upon 
this  subject,  and  make  the  stealing  of  choses  in  action  in  many  instances  an  offence 
of  the  degree  of  felony.1 

As  to  larceny  of  written  instruments,  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  27,  "  whoso- 
ever shall  steal,  or  shall  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  destroy,  cancel,  or  obliterate, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  valuable  security,  other  than  a  document  of  title  to 
lands,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  of  the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  degree  and 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  stolen  any  chattel  of  like  value  with 
the  share,  interest,  or  deposit  to  which  the  security  so  stolen  may  relate,  or  with 
the  money  due  on  the  security  so  stolen,  or  secured  thereby  and  remaining  unsatis- 
fied, or  with  the  value  of  the  goods  or  other  valuable  thing  represented,  mentioned, 
or  referred  to  in  or  by  the  security." (f) 

By  sec.  1,  u  in  the  interpretation  of  this  Act:  The  term  ' document  of  title  to 
goods1  shall  include  any  bill  of  lading,  India  warrant,  dock  warrant,  warehouse 
keeper's  certificate,  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods  or 
valuable  thing,  bought  and  sold  note,  or  any  other  document  used  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  as  proof  of  ^he  possession  or  control  of  goods,  or  authorising  or 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  21,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  21  (!•)• 
The  offences  contained  in  this  clause  were  formerly  only  misdemeanors ;  they  are  made 
felonies  by  this  clause.  The  provison  as  to  value  in  the  former  enactments  was  unneces- 
sary.    See  note  (y),  p.  264.     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

(d)  Ante,  p.  260. 

(e)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  35;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  36,  p.  597. 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5 ;  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8  5  (I.)- 
This  clause  introduces  the  new  offences  of  destroying,  cancelling,  or  obliterating  valuable 
securities  for  any  fraudulent  purpose.  The  latter  part  of  the  former  clauses  was  confined 
to  goods,  &c,  mentioned  in  a  warrant  of  order. 

1  A  receipt  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  is  the  subject  of  larceny:  People  v.  LoomiSt* 
Denio  380.  Stealing  a  receipt  or  other  instrument  from  the  hands  of  the  party  whose  act 
it  is,  it  never  having  taken  effect  by  delivery,  is  not  larceny.  Therefore  when  a  debtor 
procured  his  creditor  to  sign  a  receipt  for  the  debt  under  pretence  that  he  was  about  to 
pay  him,  and  then  took  it  from  him  with  a  criminal  intent,  and  without  paying  the  money; 
held,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  larceny :  People  v.  Loomis,  4  Denio  380.  On  a  prosecution 
for  larceny  in  stealing  bank  bills  of  another  State,  the  prosecution  must  show  the  exig- 
ence of  the  banks  and  the  genuineness  of  the  bills :  Johnson  v.  People,  4  Denio  304.  It 
seems  that  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  passed  stolen  the  bills  as  genuine,  would  hare 
been  sufficient :  Ibid. 

Bank  bills  redeemed  by  the  bank  which  issued  them,  and  in  the  hands  of  its  agents,  are 
the  subject  of  larceny :  Comra.  v.  Rand,  7  Mete.  475. 

See  as  to  bank  notes:  Thomasson  v.  State,  22  Geo.  499;  Pyland  v.  State,  4  SneedttT; 
Starkey  v.  State,  6  Ohio  (N.  S.)  266;  Spangler  v.  Comm.,  3  Binn.  533;  Comm.  v.  Bowel, 
1  Ibid.  201.  A  letter  of  no  intrinsic  value  is  not  the  subject  of  larceny :  Payne  f.  People, 
6  Johns.  103. 
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g  to  authorise,  either  by  endorsement  or  by  delivery,  the  possessor  of  such 

,  to  transfer  or  receive  any  goods  thereby  represented  or  therein  mentioned 

4to:'Xg) 

term  '  valuable  security'  shall  include  any  order,  Exchequer  acquittance, 

security  whatsoever  entitling  or  ^evidencing  the  title  of  any  person   r*9fi7 

corporate  to  any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or  fund,   *- 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign 

in  any  fund  of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society,  whether  within  the 

kingdom  or  in  any  foreign  State  or  country,  or  to  any  deposit  in  any  bank, 

also  include  any  debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill,  note,  warrant,  order,  or  other 
whatsoever  for  money  or  for  payment  of  money,  whether  of  the  United 
i,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  State,  and  any 
J  of  title  to  lands  or  goods  as  hereinbefore  defined."  (h) 
jase  upon  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  3,  where  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
i  note,  by  which  the  maker  promised  to  pay  to  the  prosecutor  or  order  a 
loney,  but  which  the  prosecutor  had  not  indorsed,  all  the  judges  held  that 
ling  indorsed  was  im mater ial.(i)  In  a  case  upon  the  same  statute  where 
ners  were  indicted  for  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange,  it  appeared  that,  when 
ras  stolen  from  the  prosecutor  at  Manchester,  two  names  only  were  indorsed 

but  that  when  it  was  negotiated  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  at  Leicester,  a 
ne  was  added  to  the  two  other  indorsers ;  upon  which  it  was  objected,  on ' 
f  the  prisoners,  that  this  being  an  indictment  at  Leicester,  for  then  and 
ding  a  bill  of  exchange,  whereon  were  indorsed  the  names  of  tbe  two  first 
,  it  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a  bill  with  an  additional  name 
thereon,  at  the  time  the  bill  was  negotiated  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  in 
.  But  the  prisoners  were  convicted ;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
d  that  the  addition  of  the  third  name  made  no  difference ;  that  it  was 
j  bill  that  was  originally  stolen ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  conviction  was 

ise  upon  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  relating  to  embezzlements  by  servants  of  the 
England,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  a  prisoner  was 
for  stealing  certain  bills,  commonly  called  Exchequer  bills ;  and  as  it  ap- 
lat  the  person  who  signed  them,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  was  not 
ithorized  so  to  do,  the  Court  beld  that  they  were  not  good  Exchequer  bills, 
prisoner  was  consequently  acquitted. (A:) 

been  holden  that  the  paper  and  stamps  of  the  notes  of  a  firm  of  country 
which  had  been  paid  by  their  correspondent  banker  in  London,  and  which 
isuable  by  the  country  bankers,  were  the  valuable  property  of  such  country 
while  th.y  were  in  transitu  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-issued.  In  some 
le  prisoner  was  charged  with  stealing  "  promissory  notes ;"  and  in  others 
larged  with  stealing  *"  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pieces  of  paper,  r*o,.Q 
)«;  respectively  stamped  with  a  stamp  of  four  shillings,  value  four  *- 
ue.ug  the  at  imp  directed  by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided 
pruuii>bury  note  for  payment  t  >  the  bearer  on  demand  of  any  sum  of  money 
idiug.  &c  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pieces  of  paper,  each  being  re- 
y  stamped  with  a  stamp  of  one  >hilliug,  &c. ;  and  seventy-seven  pieces  of 
ich  being  respectively  stumped  with  a  stamp  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 

s  clause  is  taken  from  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  4,  with  the  addition  of  "transfer" 
table  tiling,"  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5,  and  the  new  words  in  italics, 
8  clause  id  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  5  (I.). 
i  the  former  enactments  to  funds  of  bodies  corporate,  companies,  and  societies  in 
juntrits,  and  to  deposits  "  in  any  Bank,"  instead  of  "  in  any  Savings'  Bank."    The 
t  «y  this  clause  are  introduced  in  order  that  the  terms  *•  valuable  security"  may 
II  the  matters  contained  under  the  previous  definitions  of  ''document  of  title  to 
uii  •*  document  of  title  to  lauds  ;"  so  that  wherever  the  terms  **  valuable  security" 
the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Act,  all  the   matters  contained  in  those  definitions 
icluded.     As  to  document  of  title  to  lands,  see  ante,  p.  264. 
n.,  2  East  P.  0.  c.  16,  s.  37,  p.  598. 
[  o.  Austin,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  37,  p.  602. 
ett's  (first)  case,  2  Leach  954. 
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&c.,  all  the  said  pieces  of  paper  being  so  stamped  as  aforesaid,  and  being  the  property, 
&c. ;  and  each  and  every  of  the  said  stamps  being  then  available,  and  of  fall  force 
and  effect,  against  the  peace,  &c."     It  appeared  that  the  paid  notes  in  question 
were  made  up  into  a  parcel  by  the  London  bankers,  and  sent  by  the  mail  to  the 
country  bankers,  who  never  received  them,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  issuing 
other  notes  on  fresh  stamps  in  their  stead.     Many  of  the  paid  notes,  so  missed,  were 
traced  to  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  under  very  strong  circumstances  of  sus- 
picion.    The  prisoner's  counsel  objected  that  the  charge  being  for  a  larceny,  the 
law  required  that  the  property  stolen  should  of  some  value ;  that  the  notes,  having 
been  paid,  were  become,  both  with  respect  to  the  money  they  were  intended  to 
secure,  as  well  as  to  the  stamps,  mere  waste  paper ;  that  their  former  value  was 
extinct ;  and  that  before  they  could  again  become  valuable  property,  it  was  neces- 
sary they  should  have  been  actually  re-issued  by  the  firm  of  the  country  bank. 
And  it  was  objected,  as  to  the  counts  for  stealing  the  stamped  pieces  of  paper,  that 
they  could  not  be  sustained ;  as  the  stamps,  having  been  issued,  were  not  at  the 
time  when  they  were  taken  in  any  way  saleable  as  stamps  ;  that  their  operation,  as 
stamps,  was,  at  that  time,  completely  at  an  end ;  and  that  they  would  not  reassume 
the  character  of  stamps,  until  the  notes,  to  which  they  were  affixed,  had  undergone 
the  process  of  being  re-issued.     The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  the  case 
was  referred  to  the  twelve  judges,  whose  opinion  was  afterwards  delivered  by  Grose, 
J.,  to  the  following  effect : — "  The  question  submitted  in  this  case  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  judges  was,  whether  the  paper  and  the  stamps  are,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  subjects  of  larceny  at  common  law ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
whether  they  are  the  property  of,  and  of  any  value  to  Messrs.  Large  &  Co.  (the 
country  bankers),  who  were  unquestionably  the  owners  of  them.     These  gentlemen 
had  paid  for  the  paper,  the  printing  and  the  stamps  of  these  papers,  which  once 
existed,  both  in  character  and  in  value,  as  promissory  notes.     Their  character  and 
value,  as  promissory  notes,  were  certainly  extinct  at  the  time  they  were  stolen;  bat, 
even  in  this  state,  they  bore  about  them  a  capability  of  being  legally  restored  to 
their  former  character  and  pristine  value.     It  was  a  capability  in  which  these  owners 
had  a  special  interest  and  property.     The  act  of  re-issuing  them  would  have  imme- 
diately manifested  their  value  as  papers,  for  it  would  have  saved  their  owners  the 
expense  of  reprinting  other  notes,  and  of  purchasing  other  stamps,  to  which  ex- 
pense, it  was  proved,  they  were  put,  on  their  being  deprived  of  these  papers,  by  the 
crime  of  the  prisoner.     In  what  sense  or  meaning,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  thtt 
these  stamped  papers  were  not  the  valuable  property  of  their  owners?     They  vert, 
**>fiQ1   *nde*d)  *only  of  value  to  those  ottmers;  but  it  is  enough  that  they  %tere  of 
■*   value  to  them:  their  value  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  immaterial.    The 
judges,  therefore,  are  of  opinion,  that  to  the  extent  of  the  price  of  the  paper,  the 
printing,  and  the  stamps,  they  were  valuable  property  belonging  to  the  prosecutors; 
and  that  the  prisoner  has  been  legally  convicted."(7) 

The  halves  of  country  bank-notes,  sent  in  a  letter,  are  goods  and  chattels.  The 
indictments  in  some  counts  ch  irged  the  prisoner  with  embezzling  pieces  of  paper  of 
the  value  of  one  penny,  and  in  other  counts,  "  pieces  of  paper  partly  written  and 
partly  printed,"  bearing  stamps,  the  values  of  which  were  specified :  all  the  counts 
charged  them  to  be  "  of  the  goods  and  chattels  "  of  the  prosecutor.  A  stamp  dis- 
tributor had  remitted  to  the  prosecutor,  by  post,  the  first  halves  of  the  country 
bank-notes,  to  the  amount  of  £190,  and  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  this  letter 
was  received  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  had  embezzled  the  notes ;  it  was  objected 
that  these  halves  of  country  notes  were  not  goods  and  chattels  :  if  the  nnt*-s  had 
been  entire,  they  would  have  been  choses  in  action,  not  goods  and  chattel*,  and  io 
their  present  state  they  were  of  no  value.  Bosa liquet,  J.,  "  They  might  have  been 
made  of  value  to  the  prosecutor,  by  his  putting  the  two  halves  together."    After 

citing  Clarke* s  case,  his  lordship  added,  "  I  will  consider  of  the  objection,  and  if  I 

i 

(I)  Clarke's  case,  2  Leach  1036,  and  R.  &  R.  181.     In  a  MS.  note  of  the  judgment  in  thil     J 
case,  with  which  the  author  has  been  favored,  the  principle  is  thus  stated,  "  If  a  chattel 
be  valuable  to  the  possessor,  though  not  saleable,  and  of  no  value  to  any  one  besidei,tt 
may  still  be  the  subject  of  a  larceny." 
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Id  think  it  is  a  valid  one  the  prisoner  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it."     The  pri- 
r  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  transported. (m) 

e-issuable  notes,  if  they  cannot  be  called  valuable  securities  while  in  the  i»ands 
leir  makers,  may  be  called  goods  and  chattels.     The  first  count  charged  the  pri- 
r  with  receiving  thirty  pieces  of  paper  of  great  value,  to  wit,  of  £30  each,  the 
pieces  of  paper  being  [stamped  with  a  stamp  value  5(7.,  the  same  being  the 
ip  directed  and  required  by  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  on 
y  promissory  note  for  payment  to  bearer  on  demand  for  every  sum  of  money  not 
eding  £1  is.]  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  J.  Whitehead  and  others.     Second 
it  the  same,  but  substituting  the  words  "  being  duly  stamped  as  directed  and  re- 
ed by  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  instead  of  the  words  be- 
n  the  brackets.     Third  count,  receiving  "  thirty  valuable  securities,  commonly 
d  promissory  notes,  each  of  the  said  valuable  securities  being  for  the  payment 
ae  sum  of  £1,  and  of  the  value  of  £1,  of  the  property  of  J.  Whitehead  and 
re,  and  the  said  valuable  securities- at  the  several  times  of  committing  the  several 
lies  last  above  mentioned,  being  of  great  value,  to  wit,  £30."     Fourth,  for  re- 
ng  "  thirty  other  valuable  securities  of  great  value,  to  wit,  of  the  value  of  £30." 
her  of  the  two  last  counts  stated  that  the  moneys  secured  by  the  valuable  secu- 
s  remained  due  and  unsatisfied.     The  prosecutors,  Whitehead  and  Co.,  were 
try  *  bankers,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  promissory  notes  of  £10,   r*->7n 
and  £1 ;  the  two  former  were  made  payable  at  the  house  of  Glyn  and  Co.,  ■- 
ombard  Street,  the  £1  only  in  the  country,  but  were  occasionally  paid  when  pre- 
sd  to  Glyn  and  Co.     The  course  of  business  at  that  house  was.  at  the  close  of 
?  day  to  roll  up  in  a  bundle  all  the  notes  which  had  been  paid  in  the  course  of 
day,  and  to  lock  up  these  bundles  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  delivering 
q  to  one  of  the  parties  when  in  town,  or  of  sending  a  parcel  of  them  to  be  re- 
ed.    On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1827,  a  large  bag  was  delivered  at  the  house  of 
a  and  Co.,  to  one  of  the  partners  of  the  house  of  Whitehead  and  Co.,  containing 
bundles  of  several  days,  and  he  was  robbed  of  the  bag  at  the  door  of  Furnival's 
coffee-house  when  about  setting  off  for  the  country  by  the  mail,  and  some  of 
otes  were  traced  to  the  prisoner  under  circumstances  which  satisfied  the  jury 
guilty  knowledge  in  receiving  them,  and  they  found  him  guilty.     And,  upon 
reserved,  it  was  contended  that  in  order  to  bring  a  case  within  the  7  &  8 
,  c.  29,  s.  5,  the  notes  must  be  outstanding,  and  the  money  purporting  to  be 
*  on  them  must  be  due  and  unpaid.     In  this  case  the  notes  had  been  satisfied, 
re  in  the  hands  of  the  makers;  they  could  not  therefore  be  valuable  securi- 
v<he  value  they  purported  to  be,  and  had  indeed  been  when  in  circulation, 
there  was  no  averment  that  the  money  was  due  and  unpaid,  nor  could  these 
said  to  be  goods  and  chattels  of  the  value  of  the  stamps,  or  of  any  other 
*iey  were,  in  fact,  of  none ;  but,  supposing  them  to  be  of  value,  and  the 
of  the  owners,  they  could  not  be  called  goods  and  chattels.     The  judges, 
om  were  present,  held  the  conviction  right ;  some  doubted  whether  the 
1  properly  be  called  valuable  securities;  but  if  not,  they  all  thought  that 
{roods  and  chattels. (n)1 

•  to  come  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5,  an  instrument  must  have 

set  and  complete  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  &c ,  and  if  the  sum 

ver  were  omitted,  it  was  not  such  a  security  as  was  included  in  that 

although  such  imperfect  instruments  might  properly  be  described  as  pieces 

»,h  having  a  stamp,  yet  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  stealing 

the  prosecutor  had  such  a  possession  of  them  as  would  have  enabled 

Vleacl,  4-  C.  &  P.  535  (19  B.  C.  L.  R.).     See  Reg.  v.  Jones,  1  Den.  C.  C.  551, 
etences,"  where  the  prisoner  obtained  the  halves  of  a  £5  note,  which  were 
Keren!  letters,  and  were  described  as  "  two  pieces  of  paper"  of  the  goods 
the  prosecutor,  and  this  was  held  to  be  correct, 
se,  R  *  M.  C.  G.  R.  218. 


:>mplete  in  form,  but  not  issued,  are  the  property  of  the  bank ;  and  may 
riminal  proceedings,  for  receiving  them  with  knowledge  of  their  having 
pie  v.  Wiley,  3  Hill  194. 
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him  to  maintain  trespass.     The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  "ten 
hills  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of  £500  each,  of  the  value  of  £500  each/'  the 
property  of  Mr.  Astley.     The  second  count,  "  ten  orders  for  the  payment  of  £500 
each,  and  of  the  value  of  £500  each."     The  third  count,  "  ten  securities  for  the 
payment  of  £500  each,  and  of  the  value  of  £500  each."     And  the  fourth  count, 
"  ten  pieces  of  paper,  each  being  respectively  stumped  with  a  stamp  of  six  shillings,  and 
of  the  value  of  six  shillings,"  &c.     It  appeared  that  in  consequence  of  an  advertise- 
ment offering  to  len  i  money  upon  bills  of  exchange  or  other  personal  security,  the  . 
prosecutor,  who  had  occasion  for  .a  sum  of  money,  had  an  interview  with  the  pri- 
soner, who  told  him  that  he  could  accommodate  him  with  £5000,  at  £6  per  cent 
*9»ii   The  prisoner  produced  from  his  pocket-book  ten  *blank  stamps,  and  the 
■*  prosecutor  wrote  on  each  of  them  the  words,  '■  Payable  at  Messrs.  Praed  and 
Co.,  189  Fleet  street,  London."     Nothing  was  written  on  the  stamps  at  that  time 
but  these  words ;  the  prisoner  took  the  stamps  away.     The  prosecutor  saw  him 
again  several  days  afterwards ;  he  said  the  prosecutor  had  omitted  to  sign  his  name, 
aud  he  again  produced   the  ten  pieces  of  paper ;  the  prosecutor  signed  them,  and 
wrote  ••  accepted  "  on  each  of  them,  and  gave  them  to  the  prisoner  again ;  he  said 
he  would  send  the  money  in  a  few  days  by  the  mail,  but  it  was  never  sent.     Forthe 
prisoner  it  was  contended  that  the  papers  taken  were  not  the  subject  of  larceny, 
and  that  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29,  only  made  perfect  and  available  instruments  the 
subject  of  larceny ;  and  secondly,  that   there  was  no  felony,  because  the  paper 
stamps  being  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  no  trespass  was  committed  in  taking 
them.     Littledale,  J.  "  With  respect  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  counts,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  when  these  acceptances  were  taken  from  the  prosecutor,  they  were 
neither  bills  of  exchange,  orders,  or  securities  for  money."     After  stating  the  facte, 
the  learned  judge  proceeded,  ••  These  papers  were  again  taken  away  by  the  prisoner, 
and  it  appear*  to  me,  that,  when  they  were  so  taken  away,  they  were  neither  bilk  of 
exchange  nor  orders  for  the  payment  of  money,  but  were  only  in  a  sort  of  embryo 
state,  there  being  the  means  of  making  them  bills  of  exchange.     The  7  &  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  29.  s.  5.  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall  steal  any  '  bill,  note,  warraut,  order, 
or  other  security  whatsoever  for  money,  or  for  payment  of  money,  whether  of  this 
kingdom  or  any  other  state,'  the  party  is  to  be  punished  as  he  would  be  for  stealing 
a  chattel  of  the  like  value.     Now,  how  could  this  be  said  to  bo  of  any  value?  and 
of  what  value  can  it  be   said  to  be?     If  these  papers  had  been   stolen  from  ft 
dwelling-house,  could  they  be  charged  to  be  of  the  value  of  £500  each  t     There  » 
no  sum  mentioned  iu  them,  and  no  drawer;  aud  they  beiug,  as  I  before  observed, 
but  a  kind  of  embryo  security,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first  three  counts  of  this 
indictment  are  not  pioved.     There  is,  however,  a  fourth  count,  which  describes  the 
papers  as  ten  pieces  of  paper,  each  having  a  six  shilliug  stamp;   and  upon  thfe 
count  the  question  is,  whether  the  prisouer  cau  be  said  to  have  stolen  this  property. 
The  fourth  count  correctly  describes  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  obtained  by  the  prisouer  were  not  such  as  to  make  the 
prisoner  liable  for  a  felony.     If  a  person  by  a  false  representation  obtains  the  pos- 
session of  the  projierty  of  another,  intending  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use,  this  tf 
felony ;  but  the  projiertv  must  have  previously  been  in  the  possession  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  is  charged  to  have  been  stolen.     Now,  1  think  that  these  papers,  in 
the  state  iu  which  they  were,  were  the  property  of  the  prisouer.     He  took  then 
from  his  pocket,  and  Mr.  Astley  never  had  them,  except  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
ou  them  ;  they  were  uever  out  of  the  prisoner's  sight ;  Mr.  Astley  writes  on  them, 
as  was  intended,  and  the  prisoner  immediately  has  them  again.     I  think  that  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  considered  as  having  committed  a  trespass  in  the  taking,  as  they 
were  never  out  of  his  possession  at  all.     The  case  citedio)  was  a  case  in  troTer, 
*o-*)-i  aud,  to  maintain  trover,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  should  *hiv* 
~*~1  manual  possession  of  the  goods;  if  he  has  a  right  of  possession,  thatissof 
ficient.     To  support  an  iudictmeut  for  larceny,  there  must  be  such  a  possession  »* 
would  enable  the  party  to  maiutaiu  trespass.    It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  that 
these  stani]«  might  lie  charged  iu  aeeouut  to  Mr.  Astley,  but  that  could  only  be  & 

(o)  Evans  r.  Kymer,  1  B.  &  Ad.  528  (20  E.  G.  L.  R.) 
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the  transaction  was  completed.  However,  we  must  only  take  into  consideration  that 
which  occurred  on  the  last  occasion,  when  the  words  'accepted'  and  *F.  D.  Astley' 
were  written.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  on  neither  of  the  occasions  when  these 
parties  met,  can  the  prosecutor  be  said  to  have  had  either  the  property  or  the  pos- 
session of  these  papers,  so  as  to  make  the  prisoner  guilty  of  larceny  in  taking  the 
papers  out  of  the  house." (/>) 

So  an  unstamped  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  which  ought  to  be  stamped 
under  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  was  not  a  valuable  security  within  the  same  section. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  obtaining  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £2 
by  false  pretences ;  the  order  was  a  check  drawn  upon  Messrs.  Child  and  Co.,  pay- 
able to  D.  Francis  Jones  for  £2,  and  it  was  not  payable  to  D.  F.  Jones,  but  to  D. 
Francis  Jones  only;  it  was  not  payable  to  order  or  bearer.  Upon  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  valuable  security,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  stamped,  and  therefore  the  banker  would  have  subjected  himself  to  a  penalty 
of  £5  by  paying  it.(^) 

The  prisoner  was  charged  in  different  counts  with  stealing  a  check  for  £13  9*.  7d., 
a  piece  of  paper,  value  one  penny,  and  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.     The 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  being  indebted  for  poor  rates  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  Taunton  St.  James  in  the  sum  of  £13  9s.  Id.,  a  check  for  that  amount 
was.  by  the  proper  authority,  drawn  at  Paddington  on  their  London  bankers,  and 
then  transmitted   through   the  hands  of  various  officers  of  the  Company  to  the 
Superintendent  at  the  Taunton  Station,  who  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  prisoner 
(the  chief  clerk  there),  ordering  him  to  pay  it  to  the  overseer,  and  to  bring  him  a 
stamped  receipt  upon   his  return.     On   his  return  the  superintendent  asked  the 
prisoner  if  he  had  paid  the  overseer ;  he  answered,  "  Yes,"  and,  being  asked  for  the 
receipt,  said  that  the  overseer,  uot  having  one  by  him,  had  promised  to  send  it  to  a 
certain  inn  in  the  town  for  him.     In  truth,  the  prisoner  had  not  paid  it.  and  the 
next  morning  but  one  got  it  cashed  by  a  tradesman,  and  applied  the  proceeds  to  his 
own  use.     It  was  objected,  that  the  check,  being  issued  in  Taunton,  though  made 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  bank,  could  not  be  read  for  want  of  a  stamp,  and  was  uot 
» valuable  security.     Coleridge.  J.,  thought  that  the  check  was  either  issued  at 
Paddiugton  or  not  until  the  cashing  of  it  at  Taunton  ;  and  that  in  the  first  case  it 
*aa clearly  within  the  exemption  of  the  Stamp  Act;  and  that  in  the  second  it  was 
stolen  before  the  issuing,  and  that  an  unstamped  check,  made  within  *di stance,   r*Q7o 
tat  i»ot  issued,  was  a  valuable  security  within  the  statute.     Coleridge,  J.,  also  *- 
thought  that  the  check  might  be  considered  as  stolen  when  the  prisoner,  instead  of 
applying  it,  as  he  was  ordered,  in  payment  to  the  overseer,  had  appropriated  it  to 
himself,  of  which  the  false  statement  to  the  superintendent  was  evidence,  and  that 
the  cashing  of  it  afterwards  was  only  further  evidence  of  the  appropriation.     The 
check  was  therefore  read,  and  the  prisoner  convicted ;  and,  upou  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  as  the  stealing  of  the  piece  of  paper  was  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  count  for  larceny.(r) 

The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  four  warrants  and  orders  for 
4e  payment  of  mouey,  to  wit,  for  £5  each,  and  of  the  value  of  £5  each;  the 
second,  four  warrauts  and  orders  for  the  payment  of  £5,  and  of  the  value  of  £5 
^ch,  commonly  called  post-office  money  orders ;  and  the  third,  four  valuable  securi- 
fo,  that  is  to  say,  four  warrants  and  orders,  commonly  called  post-office  money 
orders.    The  documents  were  in  the  following  form  r — 

(/>)  Rex  v.  Hart,  6  C.  k  P.  106  (25  E.  C.  L.  R  ),  Bolland,  B.,  and  Bosanquet,  J.,  delivered 
opinions  to  the  same  effect.     See  Reg.  v.  Smith,  ante,  p.  225. 

(?)  Rex  r.  Yates,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  170.  In  Rex  v.  Mucklow,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  160,  ante, 
P-  241,  one  objection  was  that  the  check,  which  was  drawn  more  than  ten  miles  from  the 
rwidence  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  was  drawn,  was  void  for  want  of  a  stamp,  but 
toil  objection  was  not  disposed  of  by  the  judges. 

(')Beg.  v.  Perry,  1  Den.  C.  C.  69;  1  C.  &  K.  725  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Ex  parte  Bignold, 
1  Deac.  R.  735,  was  cited  as  to  issuing  a  check.  As  the  conviction  was  held  right  on 
lb*  count  for  stealing  a  piece  of  paper,  no  opinion  was  expressed  on  any  other  point, 
ud  therefore  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  ruling  of  Coleridge,  J.,  at  the  trial  was 
erroneous. 
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"  Post-office,  Shrewsbury,  Sept.  18,  1841. 
"No.  1,182.     £5  08.  Od 

"  Credit  the  person  named  in  my  letter  of  advice  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  and 
debit  the  same  in  this  office. 

"John  W.  Towers,  Postmaster. 
"To  the  PosU>ffice,  London." 

And  under  each  was  a  receipt,  which  the  person  receiving  the  money  was  to  sign. 
The  course  of  business  is  that  the  postmaster  who  receives  the  money  writes  a  letter 
of  advice  to  the  post-office  in  London,  stating  the  orders  which  he  has  given.  Upon 
inspection  of  the  letter  of  advice  and  the  orders  there  appeared  to  be  a  difference 
in  the  signature,  and  some  difficulty  occurred  in  ascertaining  which  was  the  genuine 
signature  of  the  postmaster  at  Shrewsbury.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the  prisoner 
had  stolen  the  papers.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  first  objection  was,  that  this  was 
not  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money j  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  was  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  The  next  objection  was,  that  it 
was  an  order  by  the  postmaster,  but  was  not  drawn  on  any  one ;  but  the  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  designation  or  address  of  this  order  was  sufficient  author- 
ity to  the  persons  who  carried  on  business  at  the  post-office  in  London.  And  lastly, 
that  there  was  no  proper  proof  that  this  was  a  regular  post-office  order,  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  proof  that  the  order  was  signed  by  the  postmaster;  but  the  judges  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  it  should  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  post- 
master himself;  it  was  enough  that  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  postmaster,  or 
some  person  by  him  authorized  to  sign,  (a) 

In  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  upon  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50.  s.  1,  relating 
*2741   ^°  ^TCenies  and  embezzlements  by  persons  *eui ployed  in  the  post-office,  and 
-I   the  indictment  charged  him  with  secreting  a  letter  containing  certain  ^pro- 
missory notes;"  it  was  objected,  on  his  behalf,  that  the  notes  contained  in  the  letter 
could  uot  be  considered  as  promissory  notes,  the  money  having  been  paid  to  the 
holders  of  them,  while  they  possessed  the  character  of  promissory  notes,  by  the 
bankers  in  London;  and  that  as  they  had  not  been,  re-issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
statutes,  they  had  not  been  revived,  as  those  statutes  direct,  and  therefore  were  not 
good  and  valid  promissory  notes.     But,  upon  a  case  reserved,  a  majority  of  the 
judges  were  of  opiniou  that  these  notes,  though  not  re-issued,  still  retained  the 
character,  and  fell  within  the  description  of  promissory  notes  ;  that  they  were,  as 
promissory  notes,  valuable  to  the  owners  of  them ;  and  therefore  that  the  verdict 
was  right.(l)     But  a  case  is  mentioned  in  which  it  was  ruled  that  it  was  not  felony 
within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  to  steal  bankers'  notes  completely  executed,  but  which 
had  never  been  put  into  circulation ;  on  the  ground  that  no  money  was  due  upon 
them.(u) 

But  where  a  party  was  compelled  by  great  violence  and  menace  of  death  to  gig* 
a  promissory  note  on  stamped  paper  previously  prepared  by  the  prisoner,  and  the 
prisoner  was  present  during  the  time,  and  withdrew  the  note  as  soon  as  it  wtf 
made,  it  was  holden  not  to  be  a  case  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  The  indictment 
charged  the  prisoner  with  robbing  the  prosecutor  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  taking 
from  him  a  promissory  note  of  the  value  of  £2000,  signed  by  the  prosecutor, 
against  the  form  of  the  statute ;  and  another  count  laid  the  note  as  the  property  of 
the  prosecutor.  The  prisoner  inveigled  the  prosecutor  to  her  house,  where  he  was 
detained  by  force  for  several  hours,  and  at  length  induced,  by  great  violence  and 
menace  of  death,  to  sign  the  promissory  note  in  question.     It  was  dated  March  30, 

(s)  Reg.  «,  Gilchrist,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  233 ;  C.  &  M.  224  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(t)  Ranson's  case,  2  Leach  1090 ;  R.  k  R.  232.  See  Reg.  v.  West,  D.  k  B.  C.  G.  109, 
s.  P.,  post. 

(u)  Anon.,  cor.  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  Carlisle  1802,  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  4 
Blac.  Com.  234,  and  in  note  (6),  in  2  Leach  1061.  But  they  would  probably  be  deemed 
valuable  property,  and  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law.  See  Clarke's  case,  «*fei*> 
269.  Some  of  the  judges  in  Ranson's  case  thought  that  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  and  7  Geo.  3, 
c.  50,  were  in  pari  materia,  and  that  the  term  promissory  note  was  to  be  taken  in  each  set 
to  mean  notes  on  which  the  money  thereby  secured  still  remained  due  and  unsatisfied  M 
the  holder  thereof:  but  the  majority  of  the  judges,  as  we  have  seen,  differed. 
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1  promised  in  the  usual  form  two  mouths  after  date  to  pay  the  prisoner, 
£2000.  And  the  prisoner  attempted  to  get  the  note  discounted  the  next 
out  success.  The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  the  case  was  re- 
r  the  consideration  of  the  judges ;  the  principal  objection  to  the  conviction, 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  being,  that  the  case  was  not  within  the 

c.  25,  the  note  being  of  no  value  while  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor, 
tatute  only  extending  to  secure  valid  existing  securities  in  the  possession 
xty  robbed.  It  was  argued,  that  nothing  could  be  said  to  be  due  on  this 
le  statute  required ;  and  that  it  never  was  the  property,  nor  in  the  posses- 
le  prosecutor,  the  paper  and  stamp  being  the  property  of  the  prisoner,  and 
-  of  her  possession  ;  that  the  prisoner  had  in  fact  acquired  the  note,  not  by 
but  by  duress.  There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the 
ipon  this  point.  It  is  said,  that  nine  of  them  expressly  held  that  r*27* 
ce  was  not  within  the  statute;  some  of  them  thinking  that  the  *• 
is  only  intended  to  protect  existing  available  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 

whom  they  were  taken ;  and  that  this  note  did  not  come  within  that 
m,  being  of  no  value  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor;  and  others  inclining 
ihat  the  note  was  of  value  from  the  moment  it  was  drawn ;  but  that  it  never 
e  possession  of  the  prosecutor,  but  continued  all  the  time  in  the  possession 
isoner  herself,  by  whose  duress  the  prosecutor  was  compelled  to  make  it. 
b,  C.  J.,  observed,  that  the  property  never  existed  till  the  force,  but  arose 

and  that  therefore  it  was  differeut  from  the  case  of  money.  And  admit- 
if  the  prosecutor  had  brought  the  note  in  his  pocket,  it  would  have  been  a 
in  the  act,  though  the  note  would  not  be  available  while  in  his  possession 
ich  point  he  should  have  hesitated),  yet  this  was  not  that  case.  But  all 
judges  considered  that  the  whole  transaction  was  one  continued  act,  and 
lote  was  procured  by  duress,  and  not  by  stealing.  Ashurst,  J.,  who  dif- 
oight  that  it  was  not  a  single  act,  but  that  there  was  a  distinguishable 
etween  the  writing  of  the  note  and  the  actual  taking  of  it  by  the  prisoner, 
lich  the  prosecutor  had  the  possession  of  it ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
om  him  an  instrument  of  value  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  as  it 
re  been  available  against  him  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder.  On  this 
180,  Macdonald,  C.  B.,  doubted.  Buller,  J.,  was  absent.  The  opinion  of 
ity  of  the  judges  was  afterwards  delivered  by  Ashurst,  J.  He  stated  "  that 
egislature  at  the  time  of  passing  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  3,  whereby  the 
i  chose  in  action  was  made  felony,  could  not  possibly  have  a  case  like  the 
i  contemplation,  it  was  not  within  that  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  it  was  essen- 
ceny  that  the  property  charged  to  have  been  stolen  should  be  of  some 
at  the  note  in  the  present  case  did  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  import  either  a 
•  a  special  property  in  the  prosecutor ;  and  that  it  was  so  far  from  being  of 
jast  value  to  him,  that  he  had  not  even  the  property  of  the  paper  on  which 
Itten ;  for  it  appeared  that  both  the  paper  and  the  ink  were  the  property  of 
ler;  and  the  delivery  of  it  by  her  to  him  could  not,  under  the  circum-" 
'  the  case,  be  considered  as  vesting  it  in  hiui.(v) 

ithority  was  cited  in  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  stealing  a 
>n  a  banker,  which,  in  some  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  was  described 

of  exchange,"  and  in  others  a  '•  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money."  It 
id,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  these  counts  were  bad,  on  the  ground 
I  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  extended  only  to  such  instruments  as  were  available  secu- 
he  hands  of  the  party  from  whom  they  were  stolen  ;  that  a  check  on  a 
d  not  create  any  debt  between  the  drawer  and  the  banker,  whose  r*o7*5 
to  the  drawer  remained  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and  was  not  *- 

any  respect  by  such  an  instrument ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  check  in 
it  case,  not  being  a  security  to  the  prosecutor,  could  not  be  averred,  as  in 
tment,  to  be  either  "  a  bill  of  exchange,"  or  u  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of 

v.  Phipoe,  2  Leach  673  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  37,  p.  599  ;  and  see  Rex  v.  Edwards, 
521  (25  E.  C.  L.  K.),  which  was  a  very  similar  case,  but  the  paper  on  which  the 
written  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor  for  half  an  hour,  whilst  he  was 
own  to  a  chair,  and  this  was  held  to  make  uo  difference:  ante,  p.  102. 
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money,"  the  property  of  the  prosecutor,  and  upon  which  the  sum  of  money,  fee 
the  payment  whereof  it  was  made,  was  due  thereon  to  him.  It  was  not,  however, 
necessary  to  press  this  objection,  us  the  case  supplied  others  of  greater  importance, 
which  have  been  already  noticed. (w) 

It  was  decided  upou  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  that  where  an  instrument  was  described 
in  the  indictment  as  a  bank  post  bill,  and  was  not  set  out,  the  Court  could  not  Uke 
judicial  notice  that  it  was  a  promissory  note,  or  that  it  was  such  an  instrument  n 
under  that  statute  might  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  though  it  was  described  as  nude 
for  the  payment  of  money.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  bank  post  bill 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £100,  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain;  the 
bank  post  bill  was  in  form  a  promissory  note,  and  therefore  would  not  support  the 
indictment,  unless  the  court  could  take  notice  judicially  that  a  bank  post  bill  was  in 
form  a  note.  The  prisoner,  however,  was  convicted,  and  a  motion  was  made  in 
arrebt  of  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25  passed.it 
was  not  known  what  a  bank  post  bill  was.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  it  appeared  that 
bank  post  bills  were  not  in  use  until  two  years  after  that  statute  passed,  and  the 
judges  thought  that  they  could  not  take  notice,  that  what  was  afterwards  called  I 
bank  post  bill  fell  within  any  of  the  descriptions  in  that  statute;  and  they  also 
thought  that  they  could  not  say,  as  the  instrument  was  not  set  out,  what  a  bank 
post  bill  was ;  and,  further,  that  as  the  instrument  was  not  what,  at  the  time  the 
statute  passed,  could  properly  be  called  a  bill,  the  prisoner  should  have  been 
acquitted.(x) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  an  instrument  described  in  one  count  as i:  a  war- 
rant for  the  delivery  of  goods,  viz.,  for  the  delivery  of  a  watch/'  and  in  other  counts 
as  ik  a  pawnbroker's  ticket"  and  ua  piece  of  paper,"  knowing  it  to  beBtolen.it 
appeared  that  a  pawnbroker's  ticket  was  stolen,  and  the  prisoner  received  it  It  was 
—  •George  Gegau,  41  High  Street,  Brompton.  25th  Nov.  1858—213.  GoM 
watch,  t!l  5*.  John  Ilallsall,  Brompton  Barracks.  Money  lent  on  plate,  watches, 
furniture,  &c."  And  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  ticket  was  a  war- 
rant for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5; 
for  the  word  ik  warrant,"  as  applied  to  the  delivery  of  goods  in  this  section,  compre- 
hends any  instrument  which  warrants  or  authorizes  the  party  holding  the  goods  to 
deliver  them,  and  requires  him  so  to  do;  and  looking  to  the  legal  effect  of  this 
instrument,  and  the  operation  given  to  it  by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  37,  and  not  to 
the  mere  form  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  pawnbroker's  ticket  may  well  be  held  to 
be  a  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  goods.  But,  supposing  that  not  to  be  the 
case,  the  document  may  well  be  described  as  a  pawnbroker's  ticket  or  piece  of 
*.>~7-i  paper.  It  clearly  was  so  unless  it  fell  within  the  rule,  by  *which  certain 
J  documents  of  title,  and  certain  documents  concerning  mere  choses  in  action, 
were  not  the  subjects  of  larceny,  and  it  did  not  fall  within  that  rule.(^) 

Where  there  was  a  burial  society  at  Bolton,  and  a  weekly  subscription  of  one 
halfpenny,  for  twenty  weeks,  entitled  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  member  to 
the  sum  of  £2  10k.,  and  the  president  of  the  Society  was  induced  by  false  pretences 
to  sign  the  following  document : — 

"  Bolton  United  Burial  Society,  No.  23. 
"  Bolton,  September  1st,  1853.     Mr.  W.  A.  Kntwisle,  treasurer.     Please  to  p»J 
the  bearer  £2  10*.  Greeuhalgh,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  above  Society. 

"  Robert  Lord. 
"  Benjamin  Beswick,  president." 

It  was  held  that  this  was  a  valuable  security  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29, 
s.  5.(z) 

Where  the  prisoner  had  borrowed  of  D.  Williams  £600,  and  executed  to  him* 
mortgage  in  fee  of  freehold  lands,  and  afterwards  borrowed  of  him  the  further  »• 
of  £200,  and  executed  another  mortgage  by  way  of  further  charge  upon  the  Bam* 

(it)  Walsh's  case.  2  Leach  1061 ;  R.  &  R.  215;  ante,  p.  203. 

(xj  Hex  r.  Chard,  It  &  R.  488.  (y)  Reg.  v.  Morrison,  Bell  G.  C.  1*8. 

\z)  Reg.  p.  Ureenhalgh,  Dears.  C.  C.  267. 
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and,  and  both  deeds  contained  the  usual  covenants  for  payment  of  principal  and 
interest,  and  the  prisoner  broke  into  a  house  by  night  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
diese  deeds,  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  being  existing  securities  for  the 
payment  of  money,  they  were  clearly  choses  in  action,  and,  as  such,  could  not 
properly  be  described  as  goods  and  chattels. (a)  But  where  the  prisoner  was  in- 
licted  for  stealing  three  deeds,  being  a  security  for  money,  and  two  of  them  were  a 
conveyance  in  fee  by  lease  and  release  from  W.  Price  to  J.  Bailey,  of  certain  free- 
hold land,  and  the  third  a  mortgage  by  demise  of  the  same  property,  from  J. 
Bailey  and  his  trustee  to  J.  Walters,  for  the  term  of  500  years,  for  securing  the 
lam  of  £20 ;  it  was  held  that  the  mortgage  was  a  security  for  money  within  the  7 
fc  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5.(6) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  securities  for  money,  it  appeared  that  among 
lealere  in  railway  shares  upon  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  the  documents  in  ques- 
ion  were  dealt  with  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Luxemburg  Railway  Shares,  and 
ihat  they  were  scrip,  and  entitled  the  holders  thereof  to  receive  dividends,  and  that 
hey  passed  by  delivery  as  bank  notes.  No  evidence,  however,  was  given  of  the 
existence  of  any  fund  out  of  which  the  dividends  were  payable,  or  of  the  payment 
>f  any  dividends,  or  of  the  existence  of  the  Company.  It  was  objected  that  the 
documents  were  not  included  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29,  s.  5 ;  but,  on  a  case 
reserved,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right.  The 
iocuments  fell  within  the  words  "  valuable  securities"  within  the  meaning  of  that 
section,  and  the  words  '•  any  body,  corporate,  company  or  society,"  were  large  enough 
to  include  a  foreign  body,  corporate,  or  company.(r) 

*III.     The  third  subject  of  inquiry,  under  the  head  of  personal  goods  in    r*»>»7ft 
respect  of  which  larceny  may  be  committed,  arises  when  the  property  taken   *• 
consists  either  of  animals,  birds,  or  Jish. 

With  regard  to  domestic  animals,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  the  like,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  larceny  at  common  law.(rf) 
And  the  stealing  of  many  of  these  animals  has  been  made  highly  penal  by  an 
enactment  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  (e)  Domestic  birds,  also, 
as  ducks,  hens,  geese,  turkeys,  peacocks,  &c,  arc  clearly  the  subjects  of  larceny. (/) 
8o  also  larceny  may  be  committed  of  their  eg«*s  or  young  ones.(  </) 

And  as  the  stealing  of  such  animals  is  larceny,  it  is  also  larceny  to  steal  the 
produce  of  them,  though  taken  from  the  living  animals.  Upon  this  ground  it  was 
nolden  by  all  the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved  for  their  opinion,  that  milking  a  cow  at 

Kure,  and  stealing  the  milk,  was  larceny.(A)  And  it  has  also  been  holden  that 
eny  may  be  committed  by  pulling  wool  from  the  bodies  of  live  sheep  and  lambs 
with  a  felonious  inteut.(t)  In  one  report  of  this  last  decision  it  is  given  as  a  part 
of  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  that  in  order  c*  to  prevent  the  thoughtless  and  wanton 
frolics  which  might  be  played  with  these  trifliug  kinds  nf  property  from  being  prose- 
cuted as  petty  larcenies,  when,  perhaps,  they  were  unmixed  with  any  fraudulent 
or  felonious  design,  the  law  proceeding  up  m  the  idea  </e  minimis,  requires  the 

Gpcrty  stolen  to  be  of  the  value  of  twelvepence."^')  The  distinction,  however, 
ween  grand  and  petty  larceuy  was  abolished  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  2,  but 
the  application  of  it  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  very  questionable.  Undoubtedly 
the  quantity  of  wool  taken,  if  considerable,  would  have  been  strong  additional 
circumstance  in  the  evidence  of  felonious  intent  uecessary  to  sustain  a  charge  of 
arceny ;  but  suppose  the  quantity  not  to  have  been  of  greater  value  than  twelve- 
pence,  yet  if  the  felonious  intent  of  the  party  was  manifest,  as  it  might  have  been 

M  Reg.  v.  Powell,  2  Den.  C.  C.  403. 

(&)  Rpp.  p.  Williams,  6  Cox  C.  0.  49.  The  marginal  note  states  that  "  a  mortgage  deed, 
*od  the  deeds  accompanying  it,  constitute  a  security  for  money ;"  but  all  that  was  con- 
ned for  by  the  prosecution  was  that  "a  mortgage  was  a  security  for  money." 

(e)  R*g-  v.  Smith,  Dears.  C.  C.  561.  The  new  clause  has  introduced  words  to  meet  the 
■wond  point. 

{*)  1  Hale  511 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  43.         (e)  Post. 

If)  1  Hale  511 ;  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  43.         (g)  Id.  Ibid. ;  Hale's  Sum.  68,  69. 

(A)  Anon.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  49.  p,  G17  ;  1  Leach  171. 

(»)  Martin's  case,  1  Leach  171 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  49,  p.  618. 

(J)  1  Leach  172. 
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from  the  manner  in  which  the  fact  was  committed,  the  use  to  which  the  property 
was  applied,  and  the  behavior  of  the  party,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
good  reason  why  such  a  taking  should  not  have  been  considered  as  petit  larceny.  (&) 
Where  the  animals  or  other  creatures  are  not  domestic,  but  are  ferst  naturm, 
larceny  may,  notwithstanding,  be  committed  of  them,  if  they  are  fit  for  the  food  of 
man,  and  dead,  reclaimed  (and  known  to  be  so),  or  confined.1  Thus,  if  hares  or  deer 
be  so  enclosed  in  a  park,  that  they  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  or  fish  in  a  trunk  or 

*27Q1  nct?  or  a8  '*  8eeuis  *n  anv  ofcner  enclosed  place  which  is  private*  property,  and 
J  where  they  may  be  taken  at  any  time,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner;  or 
pheasants  and  partridges  be  confined  in  a  mew;  or  pigeons  be  shut  up  in  a  pigeon- 
house;  or  swans  be  marked  and  pinioned,  or  (though  unmarked)  be  kept  tame  in 
a  moat,  pond,  or  private  river;  or  if  any  of  these  creatures  be  dead  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  anyone — the  taking  of  them  with  felonious  intent  will  be  larceny.(J) 
And  of  some  things  ferpe  naturx,  though  not 'fit  for  food,  felony  may  be  committed, 
if  they  be  reclaimed ;  in  respect  of  their  generous  nature  and  courage,  serving  6b 
viiise  solatium  of  princes  and  noble  persons,  to  make  them  fitter  for  great  employ- 
ment ;  so  that  larceny  may  be  committed  of  hawks  and  falcons,  when  reclaimed 
and  known  to  be  so  ;(m)  and  it  may  be  committed  also,  it  is  said,  of  young  hawks, 
in  the  nest  ;(u)  but  not  of  the  eggs  of  hawks  or  swans,  though  reclaimed,  the  reason 
ef  which  seems  to  be  that  a  less  punishment,  namely,  fine  and  imprisonment,  was 
appointed  for  taking  them  by  statute. (o)  The  stealing  a  stock  of  bees  seems  to  be 
admitted  to  be  felony.(/>)9 

Where  pigeons  were  shut  up  in  their  boxes  every  night,  and  stolen  out  of  such 
boxes  during  the  night,  Parke,  B.,  held  it  to  be  larceny.(j)     So  where  pigeons 
were  so  tame  that  they  came  home  every  night  to  roost  in  boxes  at  the  side  of  the 
house  of  their  owner,  it  was  held  to  be  larceny,  if  they  were  taken  by  night  out  of 
such  boxes,  although  the  boxes  were  not  shut  up  at  night.     Upon  an  indictment 
for  a  misdemeanor  in  attempting  to  steal  pigeons  out  of  certain  boxes  affixed  to  the 
wall  of  a  dwelling-house,  it  appeared  that  the  boxes  were  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
prosecutor's  house  for  his  pigeons  to  live  and  breed  in,  and  the  holes  in  them  were 
left  open  at  night.     The  pigeons  were  such  as  are  generally  about  farm-houses,  and 
were  accustomed  to  feed  with  the  prosecutor's  fowls ;  they  flew  about  the  fields  as 
they  pleased,  returning  again  to  the  boxes,  in  which  they  always  roosted  at  night 
The  prisoners  had  reared  a  ladder  against  the  house,  and  one  of  them  was  attempt- 
ing to  take  the  pigeons  out  of  the  box,  when  he  was  caught  by  the  prosecutor. 
Taddy,  Serjt,,  held  that  as  these  pigeous  were  so  tame  that  they  came  home  every 
*2R01   n*£nt  *°  r008fc  m  tDe  hoxi'S,  after  they  had  been  out  to  feed,  they  were  re- 
J  claimed,  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  larceny.(.r)     So  where  *upon  an  iudictment 

(k)  It  should  be  observed  also  that  in  the  abstract  of  Martin's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16, 
s.  49,  p.  618,  it  is  not  stated  as  any  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  the  property 
stolen  should  be  above  the  value  of  twelvepence.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  report  in 
which  that  position  is  advanced,  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  contradicted,  where  itissnid, 
"  if  a  wicked  disposition  be  discovered,  une  disposition  afaire  un  mal  chose,  as  it  is  described 
by  Britton,  it  may  be  evidence  of  felony,  notwithstanding  the  trifling  quantity  of  the  thing 
taken." 

(/)  3  Inst.  109,  110;  1  Haje  511 ;  3  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  41 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  235;  2  W 
P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  41,  p.  607. 

(m)  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  36 ;  3  Inst.  97,  et  seg.t  and  3  Inst.  109.  But  the  37  Ed.  3,c, 
19,  is  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27. 

(n)  1  Hale  511.     This  law  had  relation  to  the  trained  hawks  of  former  days. 

(o)  11  Hen.  7,  c.  17,  and  31  Hen.  8,  c.  12 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  42 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16t 
8.  41,  p.  607. 

(p)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16.  s.  41,  p.  607,  citing  Tibbs  v.  Smith,  T.  Ray.  33;  2  Blac.  Com. 
392,  393. 

(q)  Luke's  case,  Rose.  Cr.  Ev.  577,  and  ex  relatione  Mr.  Granger.  The  case  was  deter- 
mined on  the  ground  that  the  pigeons  were  reclaimed,  and  not  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  shut  up  in  their  boxes  at  the  time  they  were  taken. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Brooks,  MS.,  C.  S.  G.,  and  4  C.  &  P.  131  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.).  "Si  autem  aoi- 
malia  fera  facta  fuerint  mansueta,  et  ex  consuetudine  eunt  et  redeunt,  volant  et  revolt 

1  State  v.  House,  65  N.  C.  315. 

*  Wallis  v.  Mease,  3  Binn.  546 ;  State  v.  Murphy,  5  Blackf.  498. 
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>r  stealing  four  tame  pigeons  it  appeared  that  the  pigeons  at  the  time  they  were  taken 
j  the  prisoner  were  in  the  prosecutor's  dovecot,  being  an  ordinary  dovecot,  and 
iving  holes  at  the  top,  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  pigeons ;  it  was  objected 
tat  the  pigeons  being  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  dovecot,  and 
terefore  not  reclaimed  and  in  a  state  of  confinement,  were  not  the  subject  of  larceny ; 
it  the  jury  having  convicted,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
iction  was  right ;  as  tame  pigeons  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  although  they 
ive  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  and  enjoying  themselves  in  the  open  air. (a) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  tame  pheasants  it  appeared  that  pheasants' 
rgs  from  the  coverts  had  been  hatched  by  common  hens,  aud  the  hens  with  their 
tx)ds  had  been  removed  into  a  paddock,  and  confined  under  coops,  through  the 
ire  of  which  the  pheasants  could  at  any  time  easily  pass;  the  coops,  with  the  hens, 
ere  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  and  the  pheasants  followed  the  hens ;  they 
ere  about  a  month  old,  and  could  fly  thirty  or  forty  rods;  they  were  fed  daily  at 
ie  coops,  and  would  come  to  the  keeper  when  he  whistled,  and  at  night  they 
atled  under  the  hens.  In  the  course  of  time  they  would  have  been  allowed  to 
cape  into  the  coverts  and  would  become  wild.  Lord  Campbell,' C.  J.,  told  the 
iry  that,  if  they  thought  the  pheasants  were  tame,  and  had  in  fact  never  become 
Lid,  and  were  under  the  control  and  dominion  of  the  keeper  at  the  time  they  were 
ken,  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  larceny. (t) 

But  a  different  doctrine  prevails  with  respect  to  animals  and  other  creatures  ferae, 
iturx  which  are  unreclaimed,  as  it  is  considered  that  no  person  has  a  sufficient 
roperty  in  them  to  support  an  indictment  for  larceny.  Thus  larceny  cannot  be 
raninittcd  of  deer,  hares,  or  conies,  in  a  forest,  chase,  or  warren ;  of  fish,  iu  an  open 
iver  or  pond ;  of  wild  fowls,  when  at  their  natural  liberty ;  of  old  pigeons,  out  of 
he  dove-house  ;(w)  or  even  of  swans,  though  marked,  if  they  range  out  of  the 
t>y&Uy,  because  it  cannot  be  known  that  they  belong  to  any  person. (v)  But  larceny 
my  be  committed  of  the  flesh  or  skins  of  any  of  these  or  other  creatures  fit  for 
food,  when  they  are  killed,  because  they  are  then  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  a 
right  of  property  in  them  may  be  claimed  and  exercised. (it)1 

It  seems  that  no  person  has  any  property  in  rooks,  so  that  ^neither  they  r*ooi 
nor  their  young  ones  can  be  the  subject  of  larceny. (x)  *- 

(at  mat  cervi,  cigni,  pavones,  et  col umbfle  et  hujnsmodi)  eo  usque  nostra  intellijruntur 
qutmdiu  habaerint  animum  revertendi :"  Bracton,  lib.  2,  c.  1,  fol.  9,  cited  in  the  case  of 
Swans.,  7  Rep.  16  b.  See  11  Just.  Inst.  Tit.  I.,  XV.  In  the  argument  of  Dewell  v.  Sanders, 
Cro.  Jtc.  490,  Doderidge,  J.,  said,  that  if  pigeons  come  upon  my  land  I  may  kill  them, 
*Q<1  the  owner  hath  not  any  remedy ;  but  the  owner  of  the  land  is  to  take  heed  that  he 
t*kes  them  not  by  any  means  prohibited  by  the  statute.  Ad  quod  CroKe  and  Houghton 
Record.  But  Montague,  C.  J.,  held  the  contrary,  and  that  the  party  hath  ju*  proprietati* 
J°  them,  for  that  they  be  as  domestics,  and  have  animum  revertendi,  and  ought  not  to  be 
V^Ied,  and  for  the  killing  of  them  an  action  lies ;  but,  adds  the  reporter,  the  other  opinion 
11  the  best.     See  also  3  Bl.  Com.  392. 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Cheafor,  2  Den.  C.  C.  361.  Luke's  case  as  stated  in  note  (9),  tupra,  was 
Ptc«gnized.  In  Rex  v.  Howell,  2  Den.  C.  C.  362,  note,  Parke,  B.,  had  ruled  that  pigeons 
*ader  precisely  similar  circumstances  were  the  subject  of  larceny. 

(')Reg.  v.  Head,  1  F.  &  P.  350;  Reg.  v.  Cory,  10  Cox  C.  C.  23,  a.  p.,  Channell,  B.  See 
***••.  Garnham.  8  Cox  C   C.  451,  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  646. 

f«)  3  Inst.  109,  110 ;  I  Hale  510,  511;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  8.  39,  40 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  235  ; 
2  **rt  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  41,  p.  607.     But  see  2  Bl.  Cora.  392. 

(*)1  Hale  511. 

(*)3In8t.  110;  1  Hale  511.  In  3  Inst.  110.  it  is  said,  "But  the  deer,  <fec,  being  wild, 
?*t  when  be  is  killed  larceny  may  be  committed  of  the  tiesh,  and  so  of  pheasant,  partridge, 
J  the  like  ;  and  so  note  a  diversity  between  such  beasts  as  be /era  natura,  and  being  made 
j^Be,  serve  for  pleasure  only,  and  such  as  be  made  tame  and  serve  for  food,  &c,  which 

'^riitj  not  being  observed,  hath  made  many  men  to  err." 

kjHannam  v.  Mockett,  2  B.  k  C.  934  (9  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  4  D.  &  R.  518.     The  Court  said  ' 
JJ*t  rooks  were  not  generally  used  for  food,  but  the  contrary  is  certainly  the  case  with 
rooks,  which  are  very  commonly  used  for  food.     C.  S.  G. 


Cotnm.  r.  Cbace,  9  Pick.  15,  that  doves  are  /era  naturm,  and  not  the  subject  of  larceny, 
**1«M  they  are  in  the  custody  of  an  owner. 

A  coon  comes  under  the  denomination  of  animals  /era  naturae,  and  is  not  the  subject  of 
^ceaj:  Warner  9.  State,  1  Iowa  106. 
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It  is  so  clearly  established,  that  those  creatures  which  are  ferae  naturae  can  only 
become  the  subject  of  property  by  being  dead,  reclaimed,  or  confined,  that  it  has 
been  holden  to  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  described  in  an  indictment  for 
stealing  them.  The  prisoner,  having  been  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  stealing 
a  pheasant  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  H.  8.,  upon 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  after  much  debate  all  ngreed  that  the  conviction  was 
bad;  that  in  cases  of  larceny  of  animals  ferae  naturae  the  indictment  must  show  that 
they  were  either  dead,  tame,  or  confined ;  otherwise  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  in 
their  original  state ;  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  add  "  of  the  goods  and  chattels" 
of  such  an  one.(y) 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  stealing  of  "  ten  fowls,"  Pollock,  C.  B., 
doubted  whether  it  was  not  bad  for  not  stating  them  to  be  tame,  and  would  have 
reserved  the  point  if  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted.(  i/y) 

It  has  been  ruled  that  though  a  person  be  not  qualified  to  keep,  or  kill,  game,  he 
may  have  a  sufficient  legal  possession  of  animals,  &c,  coming  under  that  description, 
whereon  to  support  an  indictment  for  stealing  them.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
stealing  five  pheasants,  restrained  of  their  natural  liberty,  the  property  of  the  prosecu- 
tor; and,  upon  its  appearing  that  the  prosecutor  was  not  a  qualified  person  to  keep 
or  shoot  game,  and  that  he  bred  these  pheasants  for  sale,  it  was  objected  that  he 
could  have  no  property  in  thorn  nor  any  legal  possession  sufficient  so  support  the  in- 
dictment ;  that  by  the  several  statutes  relating  to  the  game  laws,  unqualified  persons 
are  forbidden,  under  certain  penalties,  to  have  pheasants  in  their  possession ;  and  that 
by  oue  of  those  statutes  authority  was  given  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  take  away 
from  such  person  any  pheasant  which  he  might  have  in  his  possession.  But  Grose, 
J.,  held  that  it  was  a  sufficient  legal  possession  for  the  purposes  of  the  indictment, 
and  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  (z)1 

The  stealing  of  deer,  of  fink,  and  of  hares  and  conies,  in  a  warren,  &c.,  has  been  made 
punishable  by  statute,  as  will  be  mentioned  more  particularly  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing chapters. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  animals  to  be  noticed  ;  namely,  those  which,  though 
they  may  be  reclaimed,  are  not  such  of  which  larceny  can  be  committed  by  reason 
of  the  falseness  of  their  nature.  Some  animals  which,  in  this  country,  are  now 
usually  tame,  come  within  the  class  in  question ;  as  dogs  and  cats*  And  others 
which,  though  wild  by  nature,  are  often  reclaimed  by  art  and  industry,  clearly  ftD 
within  the  same  rule ;  as  bears,  foxes,  apes,  monkeys,  polecats,  ferrets,  ana  the 
like.(a)  The  reason  upon  which  this  doctrine  appears  originally  to  have  proceeded 
is,  that  creatures  of  this  kind,  for  the  most  part  wild  in  their  nature,  and  not  serving, 
when  reclaimed,  for  food,  but  only  for  pleasure,  ought  not,  however  the  owner  maj 
value  them,  to  be  so  highly  regarded  by  the  law  that  for  their  sakes  a  man  should 
$009-1  d'e-(°)  And  the  *doctrine  extends  to  the  whelps,  or  young,  of  such  animal* : 
-J  the  rule  being  established,  that  where  no  felony  can  be  committed  of  Mj 
creatures  that  are /roe  naturae,  though  tame  or  reclaimed,  it  cannot  be  committed 
of  the  young  of  such  creatures  in  the  nest,  kennel,  or  den.(c) 

The  doctrine  respecting  larceny  of  animals,  of  a  base  nature,  was  considered  in  * 
late  case,  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  in  the  indictment  with  stealing  '*  five  Iff* 
tame  ferrets,  confined  in  a  certain  hutch,  &c,"  the  property  of  D.  Flower.  Th* 
evidence  brought  the  fact  of  taking  the  ferrets  clearly  home  to  the  prisoner ;  and  rt 
was  also  proved  that  ferrets  are  valuable  animals,  and  that  those  in  question  were 
sold  by  the  prisoner  for  nine  shillings.     But  the  jury  having  found  the  prisoner 

(y)  Rough's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  41,  p.  607. 

(.y.v)  R*ff-  «'•  Lonsdale,  4  F.  &  F.  56. 

(2)  Jones's  case,  3  Burn's  Just.  tit.  Larceny ;  D.  &  W.  457. 

(a)  3  Inst.  109;  1  Hale  511,  512. 

(b)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  36 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  236 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  45,  p.  614. 
(e)  3  Inst.  109. 


1  It  is  no  defence  to  an  indictment  for  stealing  intoxicating  liquors  that  the  liq**1 
stolen  were  kept  for  sale  in  violation  of  law :  State  v.  May,  20  Iowa  305. 

*  Larceny  of  dog :  People  t>.  Campbell,  4  Parker  C  R.  386.  Of  peafowls :  Comm.  f.  BN 
man,  8  Gray  497. 
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guilty,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges  upon  the  question, 
whether  ferrets  must  be  considered  as  animals  of  so  base  a  nature  that  no  larceny 
can  be  committed  of  them.  And  the  judges  held  that  judgment  ought  to  be 
arrested. ((f) 

With  respect,  however,  to  dogs,  and  also  beasts  and  birds,  ordinarily  kept  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  we  may  refer  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject. (0) 

Sec.  III. —  Of  the   Ownership  of  the  Goods  in  respect  of  which  Larceny  may  be 

committed. 

It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  in  some  person  a  sufficient  ownership  of  the 
things  stolen;  and  that  they  should  be  stated  in  the  indictment  as  the  goods  and 
chattels  or  property  of  such  person. 

And  this  ownership  must,  of  course,  exist  as  against  the  party  by  whom  the 
goods  are  taken ;  and  will  not,  in  general,  reside  sufficiently  in  any  other  person, 
where  the  party  taking  the  goods  has  a  legal  property  in  them,  and  a  right  of  pos- 
session. So  that  joint  tenants,  or  tenants  in  common,  of  a  chattel,  cannot  be  guilty 
of  stealing  such  chattel  from  each  other.1  Thus,  if  A.  and  B.  be  joint  tenants,  or 
tenants  in  common,  of  a  horse,  and  A.  take  the  horse,  even  animofurandi,  yet  it 
will  not  be  a  felony,  because  one  tenant  in  common  taking  the  whole  only  does  that 
which  he  may  do  by  law.(/) 

On  an  iudictment  for  stealing  a  sovereign  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  went 
into  a  shop,  and  having  purchased  some  trifling  articles,  they  laid  the  sovereign  on 
the  counter,  and  asked  for  change ;  the  prosecutor  turned  round  to  his  cash-box 
for  change,  and  laid  it  on  the  counter,  when  he  found  the  sovereign  was  gone.     He 
immediately  charged  the  prisoners  with  having  token  it  up,  *but  they  denied  r*ooo 
it,  and  said  they  saw  him  take  it  when  he  turned  to  get  change ;  subse-   *- 
quently  one  of  them  stooped  down  and  produced  the  sovereign,  which  she  said  she 
bad  found  on  the  ground;  and  it  was  held  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury 
whether  the  prisoners  put  down  the  sovereign  with  the  inteution  of  fraudulently 
appropriating  it  as  soon   as  the  prosecutor  turned  his  back.     When  they  parted 
with  the  money  and  asked  for  the  change,  they  musf<  have  intended  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the   property,  and   the  prosecutor  by  getting  change  showed   that  he 
»«raiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  the  money  was  constructively  his.(<7) 

The  goods  of  a  ready  furnished  lodging  must  be  described  as  the  lodger's  goods, 
»d  not  the  goods  of  the  original  owner.  An  indictment  was  for  breaking  in  the 
foy  time  into  Anderson's  house,  and  stealing  his  goods.  The  goods  were  the  fur- 
niture of  a  room  let  by  Anderson  to  auothcr  person  by  the  week ;  and,  upon  a  case 
Served,  the  judges  held  that  the  goods  should  have  been  described  as  the  goods 
°f  inch  other  person ;  for  Anderson  was  not  entitled  to  the  possession,  and  could 
wthave  maintained  trespass;  and  that  the  conviction  was,  therefore,  wroog.(7i) 

We  have  seen  that  a  feme  covert  cannot  commit  larceuy  of  her  husband's  goods 
by  taking  them  from  the  possession  of  her  husband,  because  in  law  they  are  con- 

(^  Searing's  case  cor.  Wood,  8.,  MS.,  and  MS.  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  350.  The  ferret 
ww  originally  a  native  of  Africa,  but  has  been  for  a  long  time  bred,  kept,  and  sold  in  this 
country,  as  a  tame  animal. 

(«)  Pott. 

if)  1  Hale  513 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  7,  p.  558.  See  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  2,  as  to 
Urceny  by  the  members  of  joint  stock  banks,  post. 

{$)  Reg.  v.  Jones,  5  Cox  C.  C.  156.     The  Recorder. 
.  (A)  Rex  v.  Belstead,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  411,  and  the  same  point  was  decided 
'*  Rex  v.  Brunswick,  MS.,  Bayley,  J  ,  and  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  27.     See  the  observations  of 
%lev,  B.,  on  these  cases,  post,  p.  289.     As  to  larcenies  by  tenants  and  lodgers,  see  post, 
c«1»p.  Of  Larceny  by  Tenants  and  Lodgers. 

.  ]0ne  entitled  to  receive  a  share  of  a  crop  for  his  services  is  not  joint  tenant  or  tenant 
'*  common  with  his  employer,  and  commits  larceny  in  stealing  a  part :  State  v.  Gay,  1  Hill 
*64.  A  joint  owner  or  tenant  in  common  cannot  be  guilty  of  larceny  by  taking  and  dis- 
Pwing  ot  the  whole  property  to  his  own  use,  unless  he  takes  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  bailee, 
*itk  whom  it  waa  left  for  safe  custody,  and  the  effect  of  such  taking  would  be  to  charge 
Ue  bailee :  Kirkaey  v.  Fike,  29  Ala.  206. 
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sidered  as  one  person,  and  she  has  a  kind  of  interest  in  the  goods. (i)  And  upon 
the  same  ground  it  has  been  h olden,  that  even  a  stranger  cannot  commit  larceny  of 
the  husband's  goods  by  the  delivery  of  the  wife,  unless  he  be  her  adulterer .(j) 
But,  if  the  husband  bail  the  goods  to  a  third  person,  as  there  will  then  be  a  posses- 
sion in  the  bailee,  distinct  from  that  of  the  husband,  it  may  be  larceny  if  the  wife 
take  such  goods  with  a  felonious  intent. (A*) 

The  last  case  proceeds  upon  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  a  person  cannot 
commit  felony  of  the  goods  wherein  he  has  a  propcrty.(l)     He  may,  under  particular 
circumstances,  be  guilty  of  larceny  in  stealing  his  own  goods,  as  he  may  of  robbery 
in  taking  his  own  property  from  the  person  of  another.1     If  A.  bail  goods  to  B., 
and  afterwards  animo  furandi  take  the  goods  from  8.,  with  an  intent  to  charge 
him  with  the  value  of  them,  it  is  felony.(m)     And  so  if  A.,  having  delivered  money 
to  his  servant  to  carry  to  some  distant  place,  disguised  himself,  and  robbed  the 
servant  on  the  road,  with  intent  to  charge  the  hundred  with  the  loss,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  repealed  statute,  it  was  robbery  in  A.(w)     For  as  against  per- 
froQjn  sons  so  taking  even  their  *own  goods  with  a  wicked  and  fraudulent  intent, 
J  there  is  a  sufficient  temporary  special  property  in  the  bailee  or  servant  to 
support  an  indictment.(o)     So  if  a  part-owner  of  property  steals  it  from  the  person 
in  whose  custody  it  is.  and  who  is  responsible  for  its  safety,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny. 
The  box  of  a  female  friendly  society  established  according  to  33  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  con- 
taining upwards  of  fifty  pounds,  was  left  in  the  custody  of  the  landlord  of  the 
house  where  the  society  met :  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  members,  and  broke  into 
the  landlord's  house  in  the  night  time,  and  stole  the  box.     Upon  an  indictment  for 
burglary  and  stealing  the  box  and  its  contents,  a  case  was  saved  upon  the  question 
whether,  considering  the  situation  in  which  the  prisoner  stood  with  respect  to  this 
property,  the  conviction  was  right,  and  the  judges  were  clear,  that  as  the  landlord 
was  answerable  to  the  society  for  the  property,  it  was  a  right  conviction.(p)    But 
if  the  wife  of  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  steal  money  of  the  society  deposited 
in  a  box  in  her  husband's  house,  which  is  kept  locked  by  the  stewards,  this  is  not 
larceny.     Upon  an  indictment  fur  stealing  a  quantity  of  money,  laid  to  be  the 
property  of  W.  Orchard  and  thirty  or  forty  others,  and  amongst  them  the  prisoner's 
husband,  all  of  whom  were  named  in  the  indictment,  it  appeared  that  a  friendJj 
society  was  held  at  a  public-house  kept  by  the  prisoner's  husband,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  and  the  box  containing  the  property  was  always  left  in  his  house, 
but  the  box  had  four  locks  kept  by  the  stewards,  of  whom  he  was  not  one;  the  wife 
having  broken  open  this  box,  and  stolen  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pay  some  debts  of 
a  former  husband,  was  convicted ;   but  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  thought  it  fit  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  whether  a  wife  can    be    convicted  of  larceny  in  stealing 
money  in  which  her  husband  has  a  joint  property ;  and  the  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  conviction  was  wrong. (q)     An  indictment  for  burglary  and  stealing  the  box 
of  a  friendly  society,  in  all  the  counts,  except  one,  laid  the  property  in  one  of  tb« 
stewards,  and  in  that  one  in  the  landlord  of  the  public-house  where  it  was  kept 
There  were  four  stewards  of  the  society,  and,  by  the  rules,  the  landlord  ought  to 

(i)  Vol.  1,  p.  41,  and  see  Rex  v.  Willis,  infra,  note  (g). 

(j)  Ibid.  (k)  1  Hale  513.  (/)  Id.  Ibid. 

(m)  Staundf.  26  «. ;  3  Inst.  110 ;  1  Hale  513  514 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  47 ;  Fost.  1*3. 
Aliquando  etiam  suae  rei  furtum  quis  cotnmittit,  veluti  si  debitor  rem,  quam  credi tori  pig' 
noris  causa  dedit,  subtraxerit:  Just.  Inst.  lib.  4,  tit.  1,  8.  10.  See  Year  Book  7,  U.  6,  pi* 
18,  p.  43,  cited  2  Leach  840. 

(n)  Fust.  123,  124;  3  Inst.  110;  4  Blac.  Cora.  231  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  7,  p.  558,  and  I. 
90,  p.  654,  where  the  learned  author  says,  that  even  in  this  case  he  sees  no  objection  to 
laying  the  property  of  the  goods  in  the  servant ;  for  a  delivery  to  a  servant  is  a  bailment) 
per  Holt,  C.  J.;  Savage  v.  Walthew,  11  Mod.  135. 

(o)  See  also  the  argument  in  Rex  v.  Deakin,  2  Leach  871. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Braralev,  MS.,  Bavley,  J.,  aud  R.  &  R.  478. 

(?)  Rex  v.  Willis,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  375. 

»  Palmer  v.  People,  10  Wend.  165;  People  v.  Wiley,  3  Hill  199;  State  v.  Stephens,  # 
Texas  155 ;  People  v.  Stone,  16  Gal.  369  ;  Comm.  v.  Tobin,  2  Brews.  570 ;  People  *.  Thoup* 
son,  34  Gal.  671.  A  man  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  larceny  of  a  deed  made  to  himjelf- 
People  v.  Mackinley,  9  Cal.  250. 
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have  bad  a  key  of  the  box,  but,  in  fact,  be  bad  none.  Tbe  box  was  deposited  in  a 
room  in  tbe  public-bouse,  and  two  of  tbe  stewards  bad  eacb  a  key.  Park,  J., 
intimated  that  tbe  case  must  rest  on  the  count  which  stated  the  property  to  be  in 
tbe  landlord.  It  was  then  objected  that  if  there  was  any  property  in  the  landlord, 
it  was  a  joint  property  between  him  and  the  stewards.  Park,  J.,  '*  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  the  property  in  the 
landlord  alone."(r) 

*So  where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  money  of  J.  Holt  and  others,   r*9RR 
it  appeared  that  Holt  had  a  shop  where  goods  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a   *- 
society,  called  tbe  Stockbridge  Band  of  Hope  Co-operative   Industrial   Society. 
Eacb  member  of  this  society  partook  of  the  profit,  and  was  subject  to  the  loss 
arising  from  the  shop.     Holt  was  a  member  and  had  the  sole  management,  and 
was  answerable  for  the  safety  of  all  the  property  and  money  coming  to  his  posses- 
sion in  the  course  of  such  management.    The  prisoner,  also  a  member  of  the  society, 
assisted  in  the  shop  at  the  time  of  the  offence.     The  prisoner  was  proved  to  have 
taken  some  of  the  money  belonging  to  tbe  society.     It  was  objected  that  the  pri- 
soner was  a  joint  owner  of  the  money,  and  therefore  could  not  be  convicted ;  but, 
upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  as  Holt  was  the  sole  manager,  and  was  an- 
swerable for  the  safety  of  all  the  property  and  money  coming  into  his  possession  in 
the  course  of  such  management,  he  was  quoad  hoc  the  owner  of  the  property  in 
question,  and  therefore  the  conviction  was  right.(s)     So  where  .one  count  charged 
the  prisoner  with  stealing  the  money  of  D.  Bancroft,  another  the  money  of  the 
Stockport  Industrial  and  Equitable  Co-operative  Society,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
society  bad  been  enrolled,  but  no  trustees  had  been  appointed  pursuant  to  the  18  & 
19  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  17.     The  proceeds  of  the  society  consisted  of  the  payments  of 
the  members  in  respect  of  their  shares,  and  the  affairs  were  managed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  shareholders,  of  which  the  prisoner  was  a  member ;  and  under  their  superin- 
tendence tbe  actual  duties  of  management  were  performed  by  a  general  manager 
and  a  treasurer.     A  store  was  under  the  management  of  D.  Bancroft,  a  boy  aged 
thirteen,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  sell  the  goods  at  the  store ;  and  each  day,  before 
shutting  up,  the  treasurer  called  at  the  store,  stated  an  account  of  all  money  re- 
ceived with  Bancroft,  giving  him  a  duplicate  of  such  account.     In  consequence  of 
suspicions,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  went  with  Bancroft  to  the  store, 
and  having  taken  the  money  and  marked  part  of  it,  he  restored  it  to  the  till,  and 
tbe  prisoner  was  seen  to  take  some  of  the  marked  money  from  the  till.     It  was 
objected  that,  as  the  prisoner  was  a  member  of  the  society,  and  a  shareholder  in  the 
fonds,  he  could  not  be  convicted  on  either  count;  that  the  possession  of  Bancroft 
was  the  possession  of  the  society,  and  the  possession  of  the  society  was  the  posses- 
ion of  the  prisoner  in  common  with  the  other  members ;  but,  on  a  case  reserved, 
it  was  held  that,  as  Bancroft  was  employed  to  sell  the  goods  at  the  store,  and  had 
charge  of  the  till  there,  from  which  the  mouey  was  stolen,  and  was  accountable  for 
tbe  money,  he  was  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  money  stolen  to  sustain  the  convic- 
tion on  the  first  count.(£) 

But  where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  money  of  T.  Webster  and  others  it 
*Ppeared  that  two  sick  clubs  were  held  at  a  tavern  kept  by  T.  Webster,  one  called 
the  Ram  and  the  other  the  Industry,  to  which  the  members  paid  small  sums  weekly, 
*Dd  were  entitled  to  a  weekly  allowance  in  case  of  sickness.  Webster  was  a  mem- 
"W  and  treasurer  of  both  clubs,  and  the  prisoner  a  member  aud  secretary  of  both. 
» 

(r)  Rex  v.  Wyner,  4  C.  k  P.  391  (19  E.  C.  L.  L.).  It  is  not  stated  in  the  report  whether 
jp  prisoner  was  a  member  of  the  society  or  not ;  if  not,  it  seems  difficult  to  see  how  any 
d°ubt  could  arise  as  to  the  property  being  rightly  laid  in  the  innkeeper,  who  had  the 
fcta*l  possession,  which  (unless  it  be  the  possession  of  a  feme  covert  or  servant,  which 
"'generally  speaking,  the  possession  of  tbe  husband  or  master)  is  enough  to  support  an 
^tion  of  trespass  or  trover  [Armory  v.  Delamirie,  I  Str.  505;  1  Sm.  Lead.  C.  151],  and 
*fi  indictment,  although  the  possession  were  wrongfully  obtained ;  for  u  if  A.  steals  the 
°orteof  B.T  and  after  C.  steals  the  same  horse  from  A.,  in  this  case  C.  is  a  felon,  both  as 
*  A.  tod  as  to  B. :"  1  Hale  507.  0.  S.  G. 
(«)  Reg.  v.  Webster,  L.  k  C.  C.  C.  77. 
(<)  Reg.  r.  Burgess,  L.  k  C.  299 ;  9  Cox  C.  C  302. 
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*2ftfi1  ^e  P"801161*  was  Pa^  a  yearty  salary  for  his  ^services.  When  a  considera- 
■*  ble  sum  was  collected  Webster  handed  it  over  to  the  prisoner,  as  secretary, 
who,  accompanied  by  three  committee-men,  took  it  to  the  bank,  where  it  was  in- 
vested on  deposit  note  in  the  names  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  for  the  time 
being.  This  deposit  note  was  taken  the  next  club  night  and  placed  in  the  club 
box.  On  the  day  in  question  the  prisoner  told  Webster  that  the  committee  were 
going  to  meet  him  to  take  the  money  to  the  bank.  None  of  the  committee  came, 
and  alter  some  time  Webster  handed  over  to  the  prisoner  £15  on  account  of  the 
Ram  club,  and  £5  on  account  of  the  Industry ;  the  prisoner  did  not  pay  the  money 
into  the  bank,  but  absconded  with  it;  and  it  was  held  that  Webster  had  parted  with 
the  possession  of  the  money  absolutely,  and  therefore  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of 
larceny,  (w) 

And  if  a  man  steals  his  own  goods  from  his  own  bailee,  though  he  has  no  intent 
to  charge  the  bailee,  but  his  intent  is  to  defraud  the  king,  yet  if  the  bailee  had  an 
interest  in  the  possession  (as  if  he  were  bound  to  the  crown  for  the  specific  appro- 
priation of  the  goods),  and  could  have  withheld  them  from  the  owner,  the  taking  is 
a  larceny.     W.  Marsden  had  a  quantity  of  nux  vomica,  and,  by  means  of  one 
Cooper,  employed  Marsh  and  Co.,  lightermen,  to  enter  it  for  exportation,  and  carry 
it  to  the  ship.     Exportation  exempts  it  from  the  duty,  which  is  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  pound.     Marsh  and  Co.  entered  it  accordingly,  and  gave  bond  to  the 
crowu  for  its  exportation,  and  sunt  it  by  their  lighter  to  the  ship:  and  on  their  way 
to  the  ship,   W.  Marsden,  J.  Marsden,  and  Wilkinson,  who  had  charge  of  this 
lighter,  took  out  the  nux  vomica,  and  substituted   cinders  and  rubbish,  the  object 
being  to  get  the  n  ux  vomica  dutyfree.     fihc  indictment  was  against  J.   Marsden 
and  Wilkiuson  for  stealing  the  goods  of  March  and  Co.,  and  upon  a  case  reserved, 
four  of  the  judges  doubted  whether  this  were  larceny,  because  there  was  no  intent 
to  cheat  Marsh  and  Co.,  or  to  charge  them,  but  the  intent  was  to  cheat  the  Crown; 
but  seven  judges  held  it  a  larceny,  on  the  grounds  that  Marsh  and  Co.  had  a  right 
to  the  possession  until  the  goods  reached  the  ship,  and  had  an  interest  in  that  pos- 
session, aud  that  the  iutent  to  deprive  them  of  that  possession  wrongfully,  and 
against  their  will,  was  a  felonious  intent  as  against  them  ;  because  it  exposed  them 
to  a  suit  upon  their  bond ;  and  that  even  if  there  had  been  no  inteut  as  against 
them,  the  intent  to  cheat  the  Crown  was  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  seven  judges 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  larceny. (v) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  the  owner 
of  the  property  alleged  to  be  stolen,  but  being  in  difficulties  had  arranged  with  the 
prosecutors,  who  were  creditors,  to  execute  an  assignment  to  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  and  that  a  deed  of  assignment  was  executed  by  him,  whereby  he 
assigned  to  the  prosecutors  as  trustees,  amongst  other  things,  the  property  in  ques- 
tion. No  manual  possession  of  the  property  was  taken  by  the  prosecutors  prior  to 
its  removal  by  the  prisouer,  but  he  remaiued  in  possession  after  the  execution  of 
the  deed  in  the  same  manuer  as  before.  The  prisoner  in  the  night  time  removed 
*2871  ProPert,y  conveyed  by  the  deed,  including  the  articles  *  mentioned  in  the  in- 
J  dictmeut,  and  hid  them  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  workmen.  The  jury 
found  that  the  prisoner  removed  the  property  with  intent  fraudulently  to  depriw 
the  parties  beneficially  entitled  under  the  deed  of  the  goods,  but  that  he  was  not  ia 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  goods  as  the  agent  of  the  trustees;  and,  upon  a  case  re- 
served after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that  the  jury,  having  expressly  found 
that  the  prisouer  was  not  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  goods  as  the  agent  of  tb© 
trustees,  this  clearly  negatived  a  bailment,  and  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  the 
case  could  be  put  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  prisoner,  therefore,  being  hi 
lawful  possession  of  the  goods,  could  not  be  convicted  of  larceny.(wj) 

Where  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  the  wife,  they  must  be  laid  as  the  goods  of 
her  husband ;  thus  if  A.  is  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods  of  B.,  and  it  appears  tht* 
13.  was  a  feme  covert  at  the  time  A.  must  be  acquitted.(x)     And  even  if  the  wife 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Marsh,  3  F.  &  F.  523,  Keating,  J.     Neither  of  the  clubs  had  been  enrolled. 
(v)  Rex  v.  Wilkinson,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  470. 
(w)  Reg.  v.  Pratt,  Dears.  C.  C.  360. 

(z)  1  Hale  513.     He  may,  however,  be  indicted  again  for  stealing  the  goods  of  thehttl 
band:  Ibid. 
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have  only  received  money  as  the  agent  of  another  person,  and  she  is  robbed  of  that 

money  before  her  husband  receives  it  into  his  possession,  still  it  is  well  laid  as  his 

money  in  an  indictment  for  larceny.     An  indictment  charged  the  stealing  of  a  £5 

Bank  of  England  note,  the  property  of  E.  Wall,  averring,  in  the  usual  way,  that  the 

money  secured  by  the  note  was  due  and  payable  to  E.  Wall ;  it  appeared  that  E. 

Wall's  wife  had  been  employed  to  sell  sheep  belonging  to  her  father,  of  or  in  which 

her  husband  never  had  either  possession  or  any  interest,  and  she  received  the  note 

in  payment  for  the  sheep,  and  it  was  stolen  from  her  before  she  left  the  place  where 

she  received  it.     It  was  objected  that  the  note  never  was  the  property  of  E.  Wall, 

either  actually  or  constructively ;  the  money  secured  by  it  was  not  his,  and  he  had 

no  qualified  property  in  it,  as  it  never  was  in  his  possession ;  but  it  was  held  that 

the  property  was  properly  laid.(y)     So  where  a  wife  found  a  purse  containing 

money  on  a  highway,  and  was  robbed  of  it  after  she  had  proceeded  half  a  mile 

further,  and  the  owner  of  the  purse  was  never  discovered,  Parke,  B.,  held  that  the 

property  was  rightly  laid  in  the  husband.     The  possession  of  a  married  woman, 

under  all  circumstances,  is  the  possession  of  her  husband.     If  the  circumstances  are 

such  as  to  constitute  only  a  special  kind  of  property,  still  it  is  the  special  property 

of  the  husband  and  not  of  the  wife,  who  can  in  law  have  nothing  distinct  from  her 

husband. (2)     But  if  the  husband  be  a  couvicted  felon,  the  goods  in  the  possession 

of  the  wife  must  be  laid  as  the  property  of  the  Queen.     In  one  count  the  prisoner 

was  charged  with  breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  E.  Andrews,  and  stealiug  her 

property  j  in  another  count  the  property  was  laid  in  the  Queen ;  at  the  time  the 

house  was  broken  into,  and  the  property  stolen,  the  husband  of  E.  Andrews  was  in 

gaol  under  seutence  of  imprisonment  on  a  conviction  for  felony ;  all  the  property 

had  been  the  husband's,  and  had  remained  in  the  house,  and  the  wife  continued  in 

possession  of  the  house  and  the  goods,  till  they  were  stolen  :  and,  on  a  case  reserved, 

it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  could  only  *be  convicted  of  larceny  on  the   r*oaQ 

Becoud  count,  which  laid  the  property  in  the  Queen,  for  the  goods  were  the   *■ 

property  of  the  crown  without  office  found,  but  the  house  was  the  house  of  the 

husband  until  office  found. (a)     And  where  one  count  laid  the  property  in  goods  in 

a  married  woman,  and  another  in  the  Queen,  and  the  woman  proved  her  marriage 

and  stated  that  her  husband  had  been  transported,  it  was  held  that  the  record  of 

the  conviction  must  be  produced  to  prove  that  the  goods  vested  in  the  Queen. (6) 

The  real  owner  of  goods  will  not  be  deprived  either  of  the  property  or  possession 
m  law  of  them  by  felonious  taking.  If,  therefore,  A.  steal  the  goods  of  B.,  and 
afterwards  C.  steal  the  same  goods  from  A.,  in  such  case  C.  is  a  felon,  both  as  to  A. 
and  as  to  B.,  and  he  may  be  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods  of  B.(c)1  Upon  this 
subject  Gould,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  in  a  mouderu  case, 
said, if  It  is  a  rule  of  law  equally  well  known  aud  established  that  the  possession  of 
toe  true  owner  cannot  be  divested  by  a  tortious  taking;  and  therefore  if  a  person 
unlawfully  take  my  goods,  and  a  second  person  take  them  again  from  him,  I  may,  if 
jfe  goods  were  feloniously  taken,  indict  such  second  person  for  the  theft,  and  allege 
to  the  indictment  that  the  goods  are  my  property ;  because  these  acts  of  theft  do  not 
change  the  possession  of  the  true  owner."  And  he  further  stated  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  the  doctrine  would  also  hold  where  the  goods  are  taken  from  the  posses- 
ion of  the  true  owner  by  means  of  fraud ;  or  otherwise  a  man  might  derive  an 
chantage  from  his  own  wrong.(//) 

(y)  Rex  r.  Roberts,  7  C.  &  P.  485  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J.,  after  consulting  Pat- 
ron, J. 

(*)  Reg.  r.  Sallows,  2  Cox  C.  C.  63. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Whitehead,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  181  ;  9  C.  k  P.  429  £38  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(*)  Reg.  p.  Johnson,  1  Cox  C.  C.  59,  Patteson,  J.,  and  Gurney,  B.  It  was  urged  that 
JTen  if  the  wife  could  prove  the  transportation,  it  might  be  for  a  misdemeanor,  aud,  there- 
fc^i  the  record  was  essential  to  prove  it  was  for  felony. 

(c)  1  Hale  507  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  90,  p.  G54. 

K)  6;  Gould,  J.,  in  Wilkin's  case,  1  Leach  522. 
~  «  . 

1  If  the  goods  of  A.  be  stolen  bj  B.,  and  afterwards  they  be  stolen  from  B.  by  C,  an  in- 
dictment against  the  latter  maj  allege  the  title  to  be  in  either  A.  or  B.  at  the  election  ot 
fc pleader:  Ward  v.  People,  3  Hill  395. 
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But  a  distinctioD  is  taken  in  the  following  case.  If  A.  steals  the  horse  of  B., 
and  afterwards  delivers  it  to  0.,  who  was  no  party  to  the  first  stealing,  and  0.  rides 
away  with  it  amnio  furandi,  yet  C.  is  no  felon  to  B. :  because,  though  the  hone 
was  stolen  from  B.,  yet  it  was  stolen  by  A.,  and  not  by  C,  for  C.  did  not  take  it; 
neither  is  he  a  felon  to  A.,  for  he  had  it  by  his  delivery.(e) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  a  sufficient  ownership  of  the  goods  stolen 
in  a  person  who  has  only  a  special  property  in  them ;  and  that  they  may  be  laid  as 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  person  in  the  indictment.  A  lessee  for  yean,  a 
bailee,  a  pawnee,  a  carrier,  and  the  like,  have  such  special  property ;  and  the  in- 
dictment will  be  good,  if  it  lay  the  property  of  the  goods,  either  in  the  real  owners, 
or  in  the  persons  having  only  such  special  property  in  them.(y)1 
*9qq-i  *But  this  position  and  the  passage  cited  in  support  of  it  from  East  have 
J  been  questioned,  and  it  has  been  observed  that,  u  The  law  so  declared  in  two 
text  books  of  standard  authority  is  unquestionably  not  reconcilable,  in  all  its  parts, 
with  the  decisions  cited  above  in  Rex  v.  Behtead,  and  Rex  v.  Brunswick.(g)  The 
following  clear  and  succinct  observations,  which  have  been  allowed  to  appear  in  this 
work,  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  deemed  valuable  in  pointing  out  the  true  legal  dis- 
tinctions which  govern  cases  of  this  nature :  *•  If  the  owner  parts  with  the  right  of 
possession  for  a  time,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  legal  power  to  resume  the  possession 
during  that  time,  and  the  goods  are  stolen  during  that  time,  they  cannot  be  described 
as  the  goods  of  such  owner;  but  if  the  owner  parts  with  nothing  but  the  actual 

(t)  1  Hale  507. 

(/)  1  Hale  513 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  47 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  90,  p.  652.     The  pass- 
age in  the  text  is  founded  on  the  passage  in  East.    The  passage  cited  from  Hawkins  does 
not  support  the  position  in  the  text,  but  only  shows  that  the  goods  may  be  laid  in  tbe 
bailee ;  and  the  passage  in  Hale  is  in  favor  of  the  distinction  drawn  by  Bay  ley,  B. :  it  is, 
"  If  A.  have  a  special  property  in  goods,  as  by  pledge  or  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  goods 
be  stolen,  they  must  be  supposed  in  the*  indictment  [to  be]  the  goods  of  A.     If  A.  bail 
goods  to  B.,  to  keep  for  him,  or  to  carry  for  him,  and  B.  be  robbed  of  them,  the  felon  mar 
be  indicted  for  larceny  of  the  goods  of  A.  or  B.,  and  it  is  good  either  way;  for  the  pro- 
perty is  still  in  A.,  yet  B.  hath  the  possession,  and  is  chargeable  to  A.  if  the  goods  be 
stolen,  and  hath  the  property  against  all  the  world  but  A."     C.  S.  G. 

(g)  Ante,  p.  283. 

1  In  Massachusetts,  it  is  held  that  a  bailee  of  goods  attached,  who  has  engaged  to  re- 
deliver them  to  the  attaching  officer  on  demand,  is  a  mere  servant,  and  has  no  property 
in  the  goods — and  therefore  that  tbe  goods,  when  stolen  from  such  bailee,  cannot  property 
be  alleged  in  an  indictment  to  be  his  property:  Coram,  v.  Morse,  14  Mass.  Rep.  217.  The 
same  is  held  in  New  York:  Norton  v.  People,  8  Cow.  137.  The  doctrine  is  not  received 
in  New  Hampshire :  Poole  v.  Symonds,  1  N.  H.  289.  The  legal  possession  which  a  master 
has  of  his  runaway  slave  will  warrant  an  indictment  for  stealing  him  "  from  his  owner 
and  employer,"  after  he  has  run  away:  State  v.  Miles,  2  N.  &  M.  1.  See  also  State  » 
Davis,  2  Car.  Law  Repos.  21)1.  But  it  has  been  held  in  Virginia,  that  where  the  indict- 
ment alleges  that  property  was  stolen  "  out  of  the  possession  "  of  the  bailor,  proof  that  it 
was  taken  from  the  bailee  will  not  support  the  charge :  and  also  that  an  allegation  that  * 
slave  was  stolen  **  from  the  possession  "  of  the  master,  is  not  supported  by  proof  that  the 
prisoner  feloniously  took  and  carried  the  slave  away  "while  he  was  a  runaway:"  Coo*' 
v.  Williams,  1  Va.  Cas.  14;  Comm.  v.  Hays,  lb.  122.  These  decisions  probably  proceeded 
on  the  supposed  necessity  of  strict  proot  of  the  allegation  in  the  indictment.  For  it  was 
decided  by  the  same  court  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that  goods  were  stolen  from  the 
possession  of  the  owner,  or  of  any  other  person,  though  a  statute  of  Virginia  declares, 
'•that  it  any  person  shall  steal,  &c,  from  the  possession  of  any  other  person,"  Ac,  he  shall 
be  punished,  &c. :  Toinpson  v.  Comm.  2  Va.  Cas.  135;  Angel  v.  Comm.,  lb.  228.  lo  •* 
indictment  tor  larceny,  proof  that  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  the  owner  had  a  special 
property  in  the  thing,  or  that  he  had  it  to  do  some  act  upon  it  or  for  the  purpose  of  cob* 
veyance  or  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  another,  would  be  sufficient  to  support  the  allegatic* 
in  the  indictment:  State  v.  Somerville,  21  Me.  14.  When  a  horse  got  loose  from  *■• 
owner  and  was  taken  in  the  field  of  a  third  person  and  placed  in  his  stable,  from  whence 
he  was  stolen:  held,  that  he  was  in  the  constructive  possession  of  the  owner  and  in  the 
actual  possession  ol  such  third  person,  and  that  the  indictment  may  well  allege  tbe  pot* 
session  to  be  in  the  owner  or  such  third  person  :  Owen  v.  State,  6  Humph  330.  In  larceny 
the  goods  may  be  laid  as  the  property  of  the  bailee :  People  v.  Smith,  1  Parker  C.  It  311- 
Special  property  in  a  bailee  will  not  exclude  evidence  of  general  ownership:  Barnes  f- 
People,  18  HI.  52.  Mortgagee  of  personal  property  may  be  described  as  owner:  State a» 
Quick,  10  Iowa  451. 
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session,  and  has  a  right  to  resume  possession  when  he  thinks  fit,  the  goods  may 

described  either  as  his  goods,  or  his  bailee's.     In  the  latter  case  he  does  not  for 

instant  part  with  the  general  right  of  possession ;  he  confers  a  qualified  right 

jj  which  he  may  put  an  end  to  when  he  will ;  in  the  former  case,  he  parts  with 

whole  right  of  possession  for  the  time.     The  bailee  for  safe  custody,  the  carrier, 

tailor,  the  pawnee,  have  never  more  than  a  partial  right;  the  owner  may  resume 

goods,  on  satisfying  their  lien,  when  he  will.     The  agister  is  in  the  same  situa- 

i,  and  the  decision  as  to  him,  in  Rex  v.    Woodward^Qi)  only  is,  that  the  cattle 

f  be  described  as  his,  not  that  they  must     The  grouud  of  decision  in  Rex  v. 

ktead,  and  Rex  v.  Brunswick,  was  that  the  owner  had  parted  with  the  right  of 

session  for  the  time,  he  had  nothing  but  a  reversionary  interest,  and  could  not 

e  brought  trespass."(t) 

iVhere  goods  belonging  to  a  guest  at  an  inn  are  stolen,  they  may  be  laid  to  be  the 
perty  either  of  the  innkeeper  or  the  guest. (J)  And  linen  stolen  from  a  washer- 
nap,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in  to  wash  in  the  course  of  her  business,  may  be  laid 
ler  goods/ k)  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  considered  that  the  parties  have  a  pos- 
lory  property ;  being  answerable  to  their  employers,  and  being  capable  of  main- 
ling  an  appeal  of  robbery  or  larceny,  and  having  restitution.  (/) 
flThere  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  certain  iron  of  the  company  of  the  proprie- 
t  of  the  Glamorganshire  Canal  Navigation,  it  appeared  that  the  iron  had  been 
en  from  the  canal  by  the  prisoner,  who  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Company, 
tie  it  was  in  process  of  being  cleaned ;  and  that  if  the  property  found  on  such 
asions  in  the  canal  could  be  identified,  it  was  returned  to  the  owner,  otherwise  it 
i  kept  by  the  Company ;  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved*,  that  the  property  was 
atly  laid  in  the  Company ;  for  their  property  in  the  iron  before  it  was  taken  away 
}  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  a  landlord  has  in  goods  left  behind  by  r*2Q0 
uest,  and  property  so  left  is  in  the  ^possession  of  the  landlord  for  the  ** 
•pose  of  delivering  it  up  to  the  true  owner,  and  he  has  a  sufficient  possession  to 
intain  an  indictment  for  larceny  (m) 

So  an  agent  has  sufficient  special  property  in  the  goods  of  his  principal  to  support 
indictment,  laying  them  as  his  property. (n) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  notes  and  sovereigns,  the  money  of  P.  Thwaites,  it 
peared  that  he  was  in  partnership  with  Isaacs,  who  lived  in  Belgium,  and  that 
e  money  in  question  was  partnership  property.  He  had  put  the  notes  in  his 
wket  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bank  post  bills  to  be  sent  to  his  partner  in 
elpum  to  be  used  for  partnership  purposes.  The  sovereigns  were  the  produce  of 
check  drawn  by  him  on  a  bank,  in  which  the  partnership  moneys  were  deposited, 
Qt  the  account  was  in  his  name  alone.  The  money  was  drawn  out  for  the  purpose 
f  being  used  in  the  business  of  the  firm,  but  some  part  of  it  would  probably  have 
ecnused  in  his  own. private  disbursements.  He  considered  himself  responsible  to 
»  partner  for  the  stolen  money.  The  money  at  the  time  it  was  stolen  was  in  one 
f  the  canvass  bags  used  in  the  joint  business.  It  was  held  that  the  property  was 
tghtly  laid,  as  Thwaites  had  a  special  and  individual  trust  of  the  joint  property. (o) 
Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  sugar,  the  property  of  the  London  Dock  Com- 
**J,  it  appeared  that  Archard,  a  carman,  was  employed  by  one  Bach  to  convey 
:fo  hogsheads  of  sugar,  his  property,  from  the  London  Docks  to  his  warehouse,  and 
u*t  Archard  sent  the  prisoner  with  two  delivery  notes  and  one  of  his  horses  and 
ctrti  for  that  purpose,  but  that  the  clerk  of  the  London  Dock  Company  delivered 
to  him,  by  mistake,  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  belonging  to  a  third  person.     The 

(A)  Woodward's  case,  Leicester  Sum.  Ass.  1796,  Mich.  T.  1796,  and  Hil.  T.  1797,  at 
*bich  list  meeting  of  the  judges,  4  Inst.  393,  was  referred  to  as  showing  that  an  agister 
***  *  possession,  and  2  Rol.  Ab.  551,  as  an  authority,  that  an  agister  may  maintain  tres- 
Pttttftinst  any  one  who  takes  the  beasts :  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  90,  p.  653 ;  1  Leach  337, 
"*(«).    See  Rooth  v.  Wilson,  1  B   k  Aid.  59. 

(')MS  observations  of  Bayley,  B.,  3  Burn's  Just.,  D.  k  W.  463. 

(J)  Todd's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  90,  p.  653. 

(*)  Packer's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  90,  p.  653 ;  1  Leach  357,  note  (a). 

(0  J  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  90,  p.  653.  (m)  Reg.  v.  Rowe,  Bell  G  C.  93. 

(ftjfeg.  v.  Jennings,  D.  k  B.  C.  C.  447. 

(•)  B<g.  9.  Cole,  4  Cox  C.  C.  280.    The  Common  Serjeant,  after  consulting  Talfourd,  J. 
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prisoner  afterwards  -abstracted  forty-five  pounds  weight  of  sugar  from  one  of  the 
hogsheads.  It  was  contended  that  the  property  in  the  London  Dock  Company 
was  founded  on  possession  only,  and  therefore  ceased  as  soon  as  they  had  parted 
with  the  possession;  But,  upon  a  case  reserved  after  conviction,  the  judges  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  special  property  of  the  London  Dock  Company  as 
bailees  of  the  sugar  was  not  divested  by  the  delivery  of  it  under  a  mistake,  and 
therefore  the  property  might  well  be  laid  in  the  London  Dock  Company. (p) 

It  has  also  been  holden,  that  an  agister  of  cattle  has  such  a  special  property  in 
them  that  they  maj  be  laid  as  his  goods  in  the  indictment.  When  this  case  was 
referred  to  the  judges,  after  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  there  was  at  first  some 
doubt  upon  the  point ;  one  of  the  judges  observing  that  an  agister  of  catde  is  not 
liable  for  them  at  all  events,  like  an  innkeeper  for  the  goods  of  his  guest;  but  ulti- 
mately all  the  judges  agreed  that  the  conviction  was  right.(^) 

Where  a  house  was  taken  by  Kyezor,  and  Miers,-who  lived  on  his  own  property, 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  silversmith  there  for  the  benefit  of  Kyezor  amjl  his 
*2Q11  famity>  Dut  bad  himself  no  share  in  the  profits,  and  no  salary,  but  had  power 
-"  to  dispose  of  any  *part  of  the  stock,  and  might  if  he  pleased  take  money 
from  the  till  as  he  wanted  it,  and  sometimes  bought  goods  for  the  shop,  and  some- 
times Kyezor  did ;  it  was  held  that  Miers  was  a  kind  of  bailee  of  the  stock,  and 
that  the  property  in  a  watch  stolen  out  of  the  house  might  properly  be  laid  in 
him.(r) 

In  a  case  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  window-glass  and  hammer- 
cloth  from  a  carriage,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor,  in  whom  the  property  was 
laid,  was  a  coach-master,  and  had  the  care  of  the  carriage,  which  stood  in  a  coach- 
house in  his  yard,  at  the  time  the  articles  were  stolen  from  it;  an  objection  that  the 
property  should  have  been  laid  in  the  owner  of  the  carriage  was  overruled.(a)  And 
a  case  was  at  the  same  time  referred  to  by  the  court  in  which  a  prisoner  was  con- 
victed of  stealing  a  chariot  glass  from  a  lady's  chariot  which  had  been  put  up  at  a 
coach-yard  at  Chelsea,  while  the  owner  of  it  was  at  Kanelagh ;  and  the  property 
was  laid  to  be  in  the  master  of  the  yard,  where  the  chariot  had  been  put  up.(f) 

If  goods  seized  under  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  are  stolen,  they  may  be  described  as 
the  goods  of  the  party  against  whom  the  writ  issued,  for,  though  they  are  in  ctutodili 
legis,  the  original  owner  continues  to  have  a  property  in  them  until  they  are  sold; 
if  he  pays  the  debt  he  is  entitled  to  have  them  returned,  and  his  debt  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  suit  continues  undiminished,  until  the  goods  seized  are  applied  to  its 
liquidation.  And  the  sheriff  is  accountable  to  the  original  owner  for  the  goods  so 
seized.  A  sheriff's  officer  seized  goods  under  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  against  J.  S., 
a  no!  afterwards  stole  part  thereof.  The  indictment  against  him  described  the  goods 
as  the  goods  of  J.  S.,  upon  which  it  was  objected  that  they  were  no  longer  the  goods 
of  J.  S.,  and  should  have  been  described  as  the  go  ds  of  the  sheriff;  but,  upon  the 
point  being  saved,  the  judges  held  that  notwithstanding  the  seizure,  the  general 
property  remained  in  J.  S.,  as  the  loss  would  fall  upon  him  if  they  did  not  goto 
liquidate  the  debt,  that  the  seizure  left  the  debt  as  it  was,  and  that  the  whole  debt 
continued  until  the  goods  were  applied  towards  its  discharge.(u) 

But  the  indictment  will  not  be  sustainable  if  it  appear  in  evidence  that  the  party 
•in  whom  the  goods  are  laid  had  neither  the  property  nor  the  possession  of  them  J  ** 
is  usually  the  case  of  a  feme  covert  or  servant,  who  have  in  their  custody  the  goods 
>of  the  husband  or  master.(v)  Where  a  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  lived  with  his 
father,  worked  for  him,  assisted  him  in  his  business,  and  obeyed  his  orders,  and  his 

(p)  Reg.  v.  Vincent,  2  Den.  C.  C.  464. 

(q)  Woodward's  case,  Leicester  Sum.  Ass.  1796,  Mich.  T.  1796,  and  Hil.  T.  1797,  a* 
'which  last  meeting  of  the  judges,  4  Inst.  293,  was  referred  to  as  showing  that  an  agister 
has  a  possession,  and  2  Rol.  Ab.  551,  as  an  authority,  that  an  agister  may  maintain  tret* 
pass  against  any  one  who  takes  the  beasts :  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  90,  p.  653 ;  1  Leach  357t 
note  (a).     See  Kooth  v.  Wilson,  1  B.  k  Aid.  59. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Bird,  9  C.  k  P.  44  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Bosanquet,  J.     See  this  case,  mfetp.ti* 

(«)  Taylor's  case,  1  Leach  356.  (t)  Statham's  case,  1  Leach  357. 

(u)  Rex  v.  Eastall,  Mich.  T.  1822,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.  See  Lucas  v.  Nockells,  10  Bing.& 
.157  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

•*»  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  90,  p.  652,  653. 
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father  supported  him,  but  paid  him  no  wages,  and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  a  stall 
from  which  some  boots  were  stolen ;  it  was  held  that  the  boy  was  not  a  bailee  but  a 
servant,  and  therefore  the  property  in  the  boots  could  not  properly  be  laid  in  him.(w) 
Thus  it  was  decided  that  the  goods  in  a  dissenting  chapel  vested  in  trustees  could 
not  be  described  as  the  goods  of  a  servant  who  had  merely  the  care  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  things  in  it,  to  clean  and  keep  them  in  order,  though  he  *had  the  r*9q*> 
key  of  the  chapel,  and  no  person  except  the  minister  had  any  other  key.  *- 
The  indictment  was  for  stealing  the  chandelier  and  sconces  of  a  dissenting  chapel 
vested  in  trustees :  and  the  things  were  described  as  the  property  of  the  trustees, 
and  also  of  one  Evans.  The  evidence  as  to  the  property  of  the  trustees  failed,  and 
it  appeared  that  Evans  was  servant  to  the  trustees,  and  had  the  care  of  the  chapel 
and  the  things  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  keeping  them  in  order,  and 
that  he  had  the  only  keys,  except  that  the  minister  had  a  key  to  the  vestry,  from 
whence  he  could  enter  the  chapel.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  property  could  not  be  considered  as  the  property  of  Evans. (x)  So  the 
plate  of  a  club  cannot  be  laid  as  the  property  of  the  steward  of  the  club ;  for  he  is 
only  a  servant.(.y)  But  though,  generally  speaking,  the  possession  of  the  ser- 
vant is  the  possession  of  the  master,^)  yet  there  are  some  cases  where  a  kind  of 
special  property  has  been  considered  to  exist  in  the  servant.  Respecting  the  case 
lately  mentioned,  of  a  master  delivering  money  to  his  servant  to  carry  to  a  certain 
place,  and  then  robbing  his  servant  on  the  road,  a  learned  writer  observes,  "  I  see 
no  objection  to  laying  the  property  of  the  goods  in  the  servant,  for  though,  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  no  property  in  them,  as  against  his  master, 
although  he  has  against  every  other  person  ;  yet  having  a  clear  right  to  defend  his 
possession  against  A.'s  unlawful  demand,  the  special  property  still  remains  in  the 
servant.  But  a  taking  from  the  servant  of  the  money  or  goods  of  his  master  in  his 
presence,  by  putting  in  fear,  is  a  taking  from  the  master,  and  the  offender  may  be 
indicted  for  robbing  him.1 '(a) 

If  a  servant  be  employed  by  his  master  to  receive  money  for  him,  and  be  robbed 
of  such  money  before  he  take  it  to  his  master,  the  money  may  be  described  as  the 
money  of  the  servant.     Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery  of  the  moneys  of  S.  Webb, 
it  appeared  that  Webb's  servant  was  sent  out  by  his  master  to  receive  money  from 
bis  customers,  and  was  robbed  of  the  money  he  had  received,  as  he  returned  home. 
Alderson,  B.,  was  inclined  to  think  the  money  could  not  be  laid  as  the  property  of 
the  master ;  for  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  offence  as  the  crime  of  embezzle- 
ment could  have  been  a  part  of  our  criminal  law  if  the  possession  by  the  servant  of 
the  property,  which  had  never  come  to  the  hands  of  the  master,  were  construed  to 
he  the  possession  of  the  master ;  if  it  were,  every  servant,  who  converted  to  his  own 
.  ^property  received  by  him  for  his  master,  would  be  guilty  of  larceny. (b) 

(»)  Reg.  r.  Green,  D.  &  B.  C.  C.  113.     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  56. 

(z)  Rex  v.  Hutchinson,  MS.,  Bay  ley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  412.  They  should  be  laid  in  such 
^Mesas  the  property  of  one  of  the  members  "and  others:"  Rex  v.  Boulton,  5  C.  &  P.  537 
U4R.C.  L.  R.),  potty  p.  303. 

(V)  Reg.  r.  Ashley,  1  C.  &  K.  198  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  34. 

(*)  Po*t,  Chap.  On  Larceny,  $?.,  by  Servants.  And  ante,  p.  191  et  seq.t  as  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  bare  charge  and  a  possession  of  goods  delivered. 

(«)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  90,  p.  654,  ante,  p.  283. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Rudick,  8  C.  &  P.  237  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).  His  lordship  discharged  the  jury, 
jnd  directed  a  new  bill  laying  the  property  in  the  servant  to  be  preferred.  Rex  v.  Bull,  2 
k*cb  841,  cited  in  Bazeley's  case,  shows  that  the  servant  would  not  have  been  guilty 
^  larceny  if  he  had  converted  the  money  to  his  use;  but  a  distinction  seems  to  exist 
between  cases  where  the  question  arises  between  the  master  and  servant,  and  between  the 
**ster  and  a  third  person.  "As  between  the  master  and  servant  or  agent,  where  the 
***ter  has  no  otherwise  the  possession  than  by  the  receipt  of  the  servant  or  agent,  the 
fettaQt  or  agent  cannot  be  charged  with  a  tortious  or  felonious  taking,  but  as  against  a 
third  person  where  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  trust,  the  receipt  of  effects  by  an  agent 
"J  the  master's  directions  might  be  considered  as  a  receipt  by  the  master  himself;  and  in 
ue  common  coarse  of  business  there  is  often  no  receipt  or  possession  by  the  master :"  per 
Graham,  B.,  Rex  v.  Remnant,  R.  &  R.  136,  post,  p.  294;  and  see  Rex  v.  Murray,  R.  &  M.  G. 
C  R.  276,  post,  tit.  Embezzlement;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  16,  p.  568.  And  Rex  v.  Deakin, 
*fn.    C.  8.  G. 
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*oqo-i  *The  question  concern  in<r  the  sort  of  possession  or  special  property  which  a 
-I  servant  may  have  in  the  goods  of  his  master  was  much  discussed  in  a  modern 
case,  where  a  stage-coach  having  heen  robbed  of  a  box  containing  a  variety  of  articles, 
it  became  material  to  determine  whether  the  goods  so  stolen  could  be  laid  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  coachman.  The  count  in  the  indictment  on  which  the  case  proceeded  laid 
the  property  in  the  coachman.  The  box  was  delivered  by  the  servant  of  a  tradesman  in 
London  to  the  book-keeper  at  the  inn  from  which  the  coach  set  off,  who  called  it 
over  amongst  other  things  in  the  way-bill,  and  delivered  it  to  a  porter,  who  put  it 
into  the  coach ;  and  the  coachman  drove  the  coach  to  a  place  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  London,  during  which  journey  the  box  was  stolen  from  the  coach  by  the 
prisoners.  The  proprietors  of  the  coach  never  called  upon  the  coachman  to  make 
good  any  losses,  except  when  they  happened  by  his  neglect,  and  for  goods  stolen 
privately  from  the  coach  they  never  expected  any  compensation  from  the  driver. 
The  jury  having  found  the  prisoners  guilty,  upon  a  case  reserved,  a  majority  of  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  property  was  well  laid  to  be  in  the  driver.  Hotham, 
B  ,  who  delivered  their  opinion,  said  that  the  material  question  was,  whether  the 
driver  had  the  possession  of  the  goods,  or  only  the  bare  charge  of  them ;  but  that 
the  case  was  not  open  to  that  distinction  :  for  although,  as  against  his  employers,  the 
masters  of  the  coach,  the  mere  driver  can  only  have  the  bare  charge  of  the  property 
committed  to  him,  and  not  the  legal  possession  of  it,  which  remains  in  the  coach- 
master  :  yet,  as  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  must  be  considered  to  have  such 
a  special  property  therein,  as  will  support  a  count  charging  them  as  his  goods ;  for 
he  has  in  fact  the  possession  of  aud  control  over  them ;  and  they  are  entrusted  to  his 
custody  and  disposal  during  the  journey.  The  inconvenience  would  be  great  indeed 
if  the  law  were  otherwise :  as  the  difficulties  and  mistakes  which  must  unavoidably 
arise  in  seeking  after  all  the  persons  concerned  as  proprietors  of  a  stage-coach,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  an  indictment  of  this  nature,  would  be  endless  and  insur- 
mountable. That  the  law  therefore,  on  an  indictment  against  the  driver  of  a  stage- 
coach, on  the  prosecution  of  the  proprietors,  considers  the  driver  to  have  the  bare 
charge  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  coach ;  but  on  a  charge  against  any  other 
person,  for  taking  them  tortiously  and  feloniously  out  of  the  driver's  custody,  he 
must  be  considered  as  the  possessor,  (c) 

Property  may  be  laid  as  belonging  to  the  real  owner  though  it  never  was  actually 
in  his  possession,  but  in  the  possession  of  his  agent  only ;  as  in  the  following  cue : 
Turner,  as  agent  for  Nash,  sent  up  notes  to  Morgan,  another  of  Nash's  agents,  aod 
Morgan,  as  agent  for  Nash,  sent  them  by  the  coach  directed  to  Walker:  and  the 
prisoner  stole  them  from  the  coach.  The  indictmcut  having  described  them  *s 
*2<U1  ^asn'8»  it  was  urged  fcna*  tnev  could  not  *be  so  described,  because  Nash 
-"  never  had  them,  except  by  the  hands  of  his  agents ;  but  all  the  judges 
thought  they  had  been  rightly  described,  and  held  the  conviction  right,(cf)  But  the 
property  cannot  be  laid  in  a  man  who  has  never  had  either  actual  or  construct!?* 
possession,  except  as  far  as  it  resulted  from  the  possession  of  the  thief  and  of  persons 
acting  under  him.  Thus  where  Paul  had  ordered  a  hat  of  Beer,  and  the  prisoner 
sent  for  it  in  Paul's  name  and  got  it,  aud  was  indicted  for  stealing  Paul's  hat,  the 
judges  held  that  the  property  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  Paul.(e) 

Clothes  and  other  necessaries  provided  for  children  by  their  parents  are  often  W 
to  be  the  property  of  the  parents,  especially  while  the  childreu  are  of  tender  tffi 
but  it  is  holden  good  either  way.(y)1  There  are  cases,  however,  of  exclusive  pro* 
perty  in  the  children.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  stealing 
wearing  apparel,  the  property  of  J.  Wilson,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
wearing  apparel  had  been  furnished  by  J.  Wilson  to  his  son  George,  and  that  th« 

(c)  Rex  v.  Deakin,  2  Leach  862,  876 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  90,  p.  G53. 

(d)  Rex  v.  Remnant,  MS.,  Bay  ley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  136. 
(?)  Rex  v.  Adams,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  225. 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  p.  91,  p.  654 ;  Hayne's  case,  12  Rep.  112. 

1  Necessary  articles  furnished  by  a  father  to  his  infant  son  for  use,  may  well  be  de~ 
scribed  in  an  indictment  as  belonging  to  either  the  parent  or  child :  State  v.  William*,* 
Strobh.  229. 
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i  was  nineteen  years  of  age  and  bound  apprentice  to  his  father,  who  had  cove- 
ited  to  find  him  in  clothing ;  the  court  held  that  the  indictment  was  defective, 
1  that  the  wearing  apparel  was  exclusively  the  property  of  the  son,  who  had  been 
•niahed  with  it  in  pursuance  of  the  condition  of  the  indentures. (g)  And  in  a  case 
ich  occurred  at  the  Old  Bailey,  above  a  century  ago,  upon  the  court  doubting 
ether  the  property  of  a  gold  chain,  which  was  taken  from  a  child's  neck  who  had 
rn  it  for  four  years,  ought  not  to  be  laid  to  be  in  the  father,  an  ancient  clerk  of 
>  court  said  that  it  had  always  been  usual  to  lay  it  to  be  the  goods  of  the  child  in 
;h  case ;  and  that  many  indictments  which  had  laid  them  to  be  the  property  of 
$  father  had  been  ordered  to  be  altered  by  the  judges. (h) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  pair  or  trowsers,  the  property  of 
Jones,  and  it  appeared  that  J.  Jones  bought  the  cloth  of  which  the  trowsers  were 
de  and  paid  for  it,  but  the  trowsers  were  made  for  his  son  Thomas,  who  was 
enteen  years  of  age ;  and  J.  Jones  stated  that  he  found  clothes  for  his  son,  who 
8  not  his  apprentice,  but  a  laborer  like  himself,  and  worked  for  the  same  master, 
b  at  different  work,  and  lived  with  his  father.  Patteson,  J.,  said,  "  I  think  the 
>perty  is  well  laid.  It  may  be  laid  in  these  cases  either  in  the  father  or  the 
Id ;  but  the  better  course  is  to  lay  it  in  the  child. "(i) 
[n  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  sheep  stealing,  the  property  was 

I  in  S.  Dodd  the  elder,  S.  Dodd  the  younger,  and  several  other  persons  of  the 
ae  name.  The  evidence  was.  that  S.  Dodd  the  elder,  and  a  son  of  his,  who  after- 
rda  died,  took  a  farm  on  their  joiut  concern,  and  kept  a  stock  of  sheep,  which 
i  their  joint  property,  upon  it ;  that  the  son  died  ^intestate  about  five  r*oqc 
in  ago,  leaving  a  widow  who  died  soon  after  him,  and  several  children  *• 
*iog  the  S.  Dodd,  the  younger  and  the  other  persons  named  in  the  indictment)  ; 
tt  no  division  was  ever  made  of  the  stock ;  and  that  it  was  from  the  same  stock 
it  all  the'  sheep  upon  the  farm  at  the  time  of  the  felony  committed  were  bred ; 
ae  before  and  some  after  the  son's  death.  S.  Dodd  the  elder  continued  to  occupy 
;  farm  and  use  the  stock  as  before,  considering  himself  as  acting  for  his  grand- 
ildren,  who  were  still  infants,  in  respect  of  one  moiety;  and  that  he  accordingly 
pt  a  regular  account  with  them  in  his  books.  The  prisoner  having  been  con- 
Jted,  the  judges  upon  a  case  reserved  on  the  question  whether  the  property  were 
ill  laid  jointly  in  the  grandfather  and  grandchildren,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
ill  laid  ;  for  though  in  the  case  of  joint  traders  there  was  no  jus  accrescendi^  and 
le  remedy  survived ;  yet  here  it  was  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  the  grandfather, 
tat  he  held  one  moiety  for  his  grandchildren ;  and  he  might  make  distribution 
moog  them.  And  some  of  the  judges  also  said,  that  the  property  might  have 
een  laid  to  be  in  the  grandfather  alone,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  children's 
loiety  as  their  agent.  The  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary 
bat  the  property  in  the  thing  taken  should  be  the  strict  legal  property. (j) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  some  drapery  goods,  which  were 
toted  in  the  indictment  to  be  the  property  of  B.  Dodge  and  S.  Chilcott,  widow,  it 
tppeared  that  the  goods  in  question  had  been  part  of  the  joint  stock  in  trade  of  B. 
Mge,  and  one  Chilcott,  the  late  husband  of  S.  Chilcott,  who  died  without  a  will, 
saving  S.  Chilcott  and  some  young  children  ;  and  no  administration  of  his  effects 
taring  been  granted;  but  S.  Chilcott,  from  the  time  of  his  death,  acted  as  a  partner, 
nm!  regularly  attended  to  the  business  of  the  shop.  The  goods  in  question  were 
tolen  on  the  6th  of  January,  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  who  died  about  the 
Christmas  preceding;  and  on  the  20th  of  January  a  division  was  made  of  the 
ttBtining  stock  in  trade;  S.  Chilcott  taking  one  half  and  B.  Dodge  the  other  half. 
It  tu  contended  that  the  children,  in  respect  of  their  interest  under  the  statute  of 
distributions,  should  have  been  named  with  B.  Dodge  and  S.  Chilcott,  as  joint 
proprietors;  or  that  the  property  should  have  been  alleged  to  be  in  the  ordinary 

M  Forsgate's  case,  1  Leach  463. 

(*)  Anon.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  91,  p.  654;  1  Leach  464,  note  (a).     If  apparel  be  put 
BpWiboj,  this  is  a  gift  in  the  law ;  for  the  boy  hath  capacity  to  take  it:  Hayne's  case, 

II  Rep.  112. 

(«)R«g.  v.  Hughes,  C.  k  M.  593  (41  E.  C.  L.  R),  s.  c,  MS.,  C.  S.  G. 
(;')  8cott's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  91,  p.  655  ;  R.  k  It.  13. 
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and  surviving  partner.  But  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner,  held 
that  the  actual  possession  >i)i  B.  Dodge  and  S.  Chilcott  as  owners,  was  sufficient; 
upon  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted ;  and  the  judges  afterwards,  upon  a  case 
reserved,  held  that  the  conviction  was  right. (k) 

A  case  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  which,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing 
pheasants,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  prosecutor, 
in  whom  the  property  in  the  pheasants  was  laid,  was  not  a  person  qualified  to 
keep  or  shoot  game ;  whereupon  an  objection  was  taken  that  he  could  not  have  any 
property  in  them,  or  any  legal  possession,  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment, 
and  was  overruled. (/) 

*9Q£i  *lt  is  laid  down  in  some  of  the  books,  that  larceny  cannot  be  committed 
-yi>J  of  things  wherein  no  person  has  any  determinate  property ;  and  therefore, 
that  the  taking  away  treasure  trove,  or  waif,  or  stray,  before  they  have  been  seized 
by  the  persons  who  have  a  right  thereto,  cannot  be  felony  (m)  But  it  is  observed 
that  there  seems  to  be  some  incorrectness  in  the  generality  of  this  position ;  as, 
although  the  lord  has  no  determined  property  in  waifs,  treasure  trove,  &c,  till 
seizure,  the  true  owner,  though  unknown,  who  has  lost,  or  been  robbed  of  the 
things,  has  still  a  property  in  thein.(n)  And  as  to  the  reason  assigned  by  one 
writer  of  these  things  not  being  the  subject  of  larceny,  namely,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  true  owner,(o)  it  is  observed,  that  it,  at  least,  implies  that  if  the  owner  be  known, 
larceny  may  be  committed  of  them.(j)) 

But,  further,  it  is  well  settled  that  larceny  may  be  committed  by  stealing  goods, 
the  owner  of  which  is  not  known  ;  and  that  it  may  be  stated  in  the  iudictment  that 
the  things  stolen  were  the  goods  of  a  person  to  the  jurors  unknown. (q)     And  it  is 
said  that  the  reason  is,  that  the  felony  would  otherwise  go  unpunished,  which  would 
be  a  great  mischief  in  the  law.(r)     But  upon  prosecutions  of  this  kind  some  proof 
must  be  given  sufficient  to  raise  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  taking  was  felo- 
nious, or  invito  domino  ;  and  Lord  Hale,  C.  J.,  said  that  he  never  would  convict  any 
person  for  stealing  the  goods  cujvsdam  ignoti,  merely  because  the  person  would  not 
give  an  account  how  he  came  by  them,  unless  there  were  due  proof  made  that  s 
felony  had  been  committed  of  those  goods.(«)     It  is  said,  therefore,  with  respect  to 
these  cases,  that  the  true  ground  upon  which  persons  so  indicted  may  in  any  instance 
claim  to  be  acquitted,  when  the  other  facts,  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
larceny,  appear  upon  the  evidence,  seems  to  be  a  want  of  the  proper  proof  that  the 
taking  was  felonious,  or  invito  domino,  and  not  the  want  of  any  property  in  the  true 
owner,  who,  by  losing  his  goods,  does  not  lose  his  property  in  them  until  seinireby 
some  other  person  having  a  right  to  seize  in  such  cases.(f) 

It  should  be  well  observed,  however,  with  respect  to  prosecutions  for  stealing 
goods  of  a  person  unknown,  that  an  indictment  alleging  the  goods  to  be  the  property 
of  a  person  unknown,  will  be  improper  if  the  owner  be  really  known ;  and  that  in 


oq--j  &uc'h  case  *the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  of  the  indictment  so  framed, and 
J  tried  upon  a  new  one  for  stealing  the  goods  of  the  owner  by  name.(«)    Id* 

(k)  Rex  v.  Gaby,  cor.  Chambre,  J.,  MS.  R.  &  R.  178.  (I)  Jones's  case,  ante,  p.  281. 

(m)  3  Inst.  108  ;  1  Hale  510  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  38.  Where  in  ploughing  a  field  W. 
Butchers  turned  up  certain  pieces  of  old  gold  weighing  eleven  pounds  and  of  the  value  of 
£530,  and  sold  them  to  S.  Thomas  for  old  brass  at  sixpence  a  pound,  saying  where  be  bad 
found  them,  and  Thomas  went  to  S.  Willett,  and  the  evidence  led  to  the  conclusion  thftt 
they  ascertained  it  was  gold,  and  Thomas  sent  Willett  to  London,  and  he  sold  it  for  gold; 
they  were  held  to  be  properly  convicted  of  concealing  treasure  trove,  although  Butcher! 
was  wholly  innocent;  and  it  was  also  held  that  it  is  not  necessary  ia  an  indictment  for 
this  offence  to  allege  that  the  prisoners  concealed  the  treasure  fraudulently;  but  it  H 
enough  to  allege  that  they  did  it  "unlawfully,  wilfully,  and  knowingly  :"  Reg.  9.  Thomtfi 
9  Cox  C.  C.  376;  L.  k  C.  313. 

(n)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  40,  p.  G06,  and  s.  88,  p.  651. 

(o)  Pult  de  pace,  131.  And  so  also  in  3  Inst.  108,  the  reason  is  given  that  domimu ren& 
non  apparet. 

(p)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  40,  p.  606. 

(q)  1  Hale  512;  2  Hale  181  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  44;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.8*,p- 
651  ;  Anon.,  Dy.  99  a,  pi.  61,  285  a;  Westbeer's  case,  ante,  p.  261.  And  see  note  (<*),/**» 
p.  298. 

(r)  Per  Fineux,  C.  J.,  Keilw.  25.  («)  2  Hale  290. 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  88,  p.  651.  (u)  Ibid. 
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case  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  stealing  a  box  of  goods  from  a  stage-coach, 
one  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  which  stated  the  box  to  be  the  property  of  per- 
sons unknown,  was  rejected  by  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  where  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  pleader  to  state  a  legal  proprietor,  as  in  this  case,  by  laying  the  property 
to  be  in  the  persons  from  whom  and  to  whom  the  goods  were  sent,  it  was  improper 
to  lay  the  property  as  belonging  to  persons  unknowrj.(v)  And  the  same  principle  is 
stated  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  a  case  where  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner 
as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  a  larceny,  and  it  appeared,  from  the  opening  of  the 
ca>e  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  that  the  grand  jury  had  found  the  bill  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  thief,  who  was  about  to  be  called  as  a  witness  to  establish  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  upon  which  the  learned  judge  interposed,  and  directed  an 
acquittal. (a?) 

Where  the  owner  might  easily  have  been  ascertained,  an  indictment  for  stealing 
the  goods  of  a  person  unknown,  is  not  maintainable.  The  first  count  laid  the  pro- 
perty stolen  in  persons  who  were  therein  named,  and  the  second  count  laid  it  in  per- 
sons unknown ;  evidence  was  offered  of  the  ownership  as  laid  in  the  first  count,  but 
the  witness  could  not  recollect  the  Christian  names  of  some  of  the  owners;  the 
second  count  was  then  relied  upon.  Richards,  C.  B.,  "  I  think  the  prisoner  must 
be  acquitted.  The  owners,  it  appears,  are  known,  but  the  evidence  is  defective  on 
this  point.  How  can  I  say  that  the  owners  are  unknown?  I  remember  a  case  at 
Chester,  before  Lord  Kenyon,  where  the  property  was  laid  in  a  person  unknown ; 
but.  upon  the  t  ial,  it  was  clear  that  the  owner  was  known,  and  might  easily  have 
been  ascertained  by  the  prosecutor ;  Lord  Kenyon  directed  an  acquittal. "(x) 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  these  cases  an  amendment  may  now  be  made  under 
the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  1,  aud  the  ownership  stated  according  to  the  proof  on 
the  trial. 

*lt  is  said  that  where  a  felony  has  been  committed  by  stealing  the  goods  r*?QR 
of  a  person  unknown,  the  king  shall  have  the  goods. (y)  L 

Tbe  property  in  the  bells,  books,  or  other  goods,  belonging  to  a  church,  has  been 
already  spoken  of  (z)  It  is  clearly  settled  that  there  can  be  no  property  in  a  dead 
corpse.(a)  If,  however,  a  shroud  be  stolen  from  a  corpse,  it  may  be  laid  to  be  the 
property  of  the  executors,  or  whoever  else  buried  the  deceased ;  but  not  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased  himself. (b)  And  a  case  is  mentioned  where  several  persons 
were  convicted  of  larceny,  in  stealing  leaden  coffins  out  of  the  vaults  of  a  church ; 
the  coffins  being  laid  as  the  goods  of  the  executors. (c)  If  the  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  deceased  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  even,  as  it  seems,  if  it  appear  probable, 

(t)  fcex  v.  Deakin,  2  Leach  862,  ante,  p.  293. 

(w)  Walker's  cas«,  3  Campb.  264,  Le  Blanc,  J.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Campbell,  I  C.  &  K.  82 
(47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  Reg.  v.  Stroud,  I  C.  &  K.  187,  that  the  name  of  a  person  described 
u  unknown  should  not  have  been  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  reasonable  diligence. 

(z)  Rex  v  Robinson,  Holt  N.  P.  C.  595  (3  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  608.  The  averment  in 
the  indictment  always  is  "to  the  jurors  aforesaid,"  t.  «.,  the  grand  jury,  "  unknown,"  and  in 
K«x*.  Cordy,  Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1832,  MS.,  C.  S.  G.,  upon  its  being  stated  in  argument 
that  it  had  been  held  that  if  it  were  alleged  that  property  was  stolen  by  a  person  unknown, 
*od  it  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  the  person  was  known,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted  ; 
Littledale,  J.,  said,  "That  case  has  been  decided,  but  it  is  subject  to  some  doubt;  the 
question  is  whether  the  person  is  known  to  the  grand  jury.  It  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  he  was  so  known,  and  unless  he  was  known  to  the  grand  jury,  I  should  doubt  about 
that  case  "  If  a  case  should  occur  where  the  witnesses  who  went  before  the  grand  jury 
*tre  wholly  ignorant  of  the  party  said  to  be  unknown,  and  it  turned  out  by  other  evi- 
dence i.  g.,  by  a  witness  called  for  the  prisoner,  that  the  party  was  known,  it  would  de- 
*rre  consideration  whether  the  prisoner  would  thereby  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted.  In 
*ki  f.  Deakin,  ante,  note  (»),  Walker's  case,  ante,  note  (to),  and  Rex  v.  Robinson,  the 
grand  jury  had  evidence  before  them  to  show  that  an  owner  might  be  ascertained.  It 
m*7,  however,  be  difficult  to  distinguish  this  part  of  the  indictment  from  the  other  parts, 
*°d  m  the  prisoner  may  clearly  contradict  the  other  parts  of  the  finding,  it  would  pro- 
bthlj  be  held  that  he  might  contradict  this  part  also.     C.  S.  G 

(V)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  34  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  88,  p.  651. 

(*)  Ante,  p.  73.  (a)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s  89,  p.  652. 

(&)Hayne's  case,  12  Co.  112,  and  3  Inst.  110,  where  the  theft  is  called  furtum  inauditum ; 
1  Hale  515;  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  46 ;  4  Blac.  Cora.  23o. 

(<)  Anon.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  89,  p.  652. 
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from  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  death,  that  it  might  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  ascertain  them,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lay  such  goods  as  the  property  of 
"a  person  unknown/'  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealiug  a  leaden  coffin, 
the  property  of  a  person  unknown,  it  was  objected  that,  though  the  coffin  had  lain 
in  the  ground  near  sixty  years,  yet,  as  the  same  family,  of  which  the  deceased  had 
been  a  member,  remained  on  the  spot,  and  as  it  did  not  appear  that  any  inquiry 
whatever  had  been  made  to  ascertain  the  personal  representative,  there  was  a  want 
of  reasonable  diligence  in  the  prosecutor;  but  it  was  ruled  to  be  sufficient  after  so 
many  years  had  passed. (r/)  In  the  same  case  it  was  also  ruled  that  a  count,  laying 
the  coffin  as  the  property  of  certain  persons  being  the  then  churchwardens,  could  not 
be  supported.(e) 

But  where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  stealing  lead  from  a  vault  in  a  church 
and  the  property  was  laid  in  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  township  of 
Market  Harborough,  and  it  appeared  that  the  lead  had  been  taken  from  one  of  the 
coffins  in  the  vault  of  a  church  which  was  situate  in  the  parish  of  Great  Bowden,  a 
mile  from  Market  Harborough,  to  which  place  it  belonged.  It  had  been  out  of  use 
for  many  years  except  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  but  the  Market  Harborough  people 
continued  to  bury  their  dead  there,  having  no  other  Church  of  England  burial-place. 
At  the  funeral  service  clergymen  from  Market  Harborough  .officiated,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  rector,  vicar,  or  other  minister  expressly  attached  to  it 
There  were  some  portions  of  land  belonging  to  it  held  by  tenants  who  paid  rent  to  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  Market  Harborough.  The  people  of  Great  Bow- 
den never  used  this  church  or  burial-ground  in  any  way.  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  held 
that  the  property  was  well  laid  in  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  Market  Har- 
borough, to  which  township  the  church  belonged. (/) 

If  a  man  die  intestate,  and  the  goods  of  the  deceased  be  stolen  before  administra- 
tion committed,  such  goods  shall  be  supposed  to  be  the  goods  of  the  ordinary:  bat 
if  a  man  die,  having  made  a  will  and  appointed  an  executor,  the  goods  shall  be  sup- 
*9qcn   P08ed  to  be  the  *goods  of  the  executor,  even  before  probate  is  granted  to 
J   him.(<7)     Where  the  property  is  stolen  before  administration  is  gran  ted,  with 
the  will  annexed,  in  a  case  where  the  executor  refuses  to  prove,  it  cannot  be  laid  in 
the  administrator.     Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  property  of  R.  Roberts,  it 
appeared  that  a  person  had  made  a  will  and  appointed  executors,  who  would  not 
prove   it,  upon  which  Roberts  took   out   letters  of  administration  with   the  will 
annexed,  but  they  were  not  dated  till  after  the  time  when  the  felony  was  committed; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  property  ought  to  have  been  laid  in  the  ordinary,  as  letters 
of  administration  only  had  their  operation  from  the  time  when  they  were  granted, 
though  the  rights  of  an  executor  commenced  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator.^)    Neither  the  ordinary,  nor  an  executor,  nor  administrator,  need  show  their 
title  specially,  it  being  founded  on   their  own  possession ;  in  which  case  a  general 
indictment  lies  without  naming  themselves  ordinary,  executor,  or  administrator^' ) 

Where  the  deceased  had  lived  in  Gloucestershire,  and  left  to  go  into  Worcester- 
shire, and  was  found  dead  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  property  was  taken  from  the   . 
body  after  his  death  ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  property  was  rightly  laid  in  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester. (j) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  various  articles,  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  within  that  diocese,  it  appeared  that  the  property  had  belonged  to  '• 
Knight,  and  a  witness  stated  that  she  died  on  the  14th  of  September;  that&ha 
made  no  will,  and  no  letters  of  administration  had  been  taken  out;  that  the  whole 
of  the  drawers  and  boxes  of  the  deceased  had  been  searched  and  no  will  found,  and 
that  every  means  had  been  taken  to  find  a  will,  but  no  will  turned  up;  and  the 

(rf)  Anon.,  Buller,  J.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  89,  p.  652. 

U)  Id.  Ibid.  (/)  Reg.  v.  Garlick,  I  Cox  0.  C.  52. 

Iff)  1  Hale  514;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  89,  p.  652. 

(h)  Rex  v.  Smith,  7  C.  &  P.  147  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Bolland,  B.,  and  Coleridge,  J. 

(i)  1  Hale  514. 

(J)  Reg.  v.  Tippin,  C.  &  M.  545  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  father  of  the  deceased  protei 
that  he  believed  the  deceased  had  left  Gloucestershire  with  a  view  of  coming  and  lW*f 
with  him  in  Worcestershire;  but  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  given  up  his  lodging* 
in  Gloucestershire. 
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witness  believed  that  there  was  not  one.  Another  witness  had  searched  the  register 
of  the  proper  local  court,  but  no  letters  of  administration  had  been  taken  out ;  it  was 
objected  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  intestacy  of  the  deceased ; 
but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  there  was  abundaut  evidence  of  the 
intestacy.  (&) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  number  of  articles,  the  property  of  the  ordinary, 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  any  one  of  them  was  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased  at 
the  time  of  his  death. (7  ) 

Where  money  was  stolen  from  a  box  affixed  to  a  pew  in  a  parish  church,  it  was 
held  that  the  money  was  constructively  in  the  possession  of  the  vicar  and  church- 


wardens, who  jointly  are  *not  a  corporation,  and  that  the  property  was  rightly 


[*300 


laid  in  the  vicar  by  name  "  and  others. "(ra) 

Property  vested  in  a  body  of  persons  ought  not  to  be  laid  as  the  property  of  that 
body,  unless  such  body  is  incorporated,  but  should  be  described  as  belonging  to  the 
individuals  (or  one  of  them  by  name,  "and  others,"  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64)  who  constitute 
such  body.  The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20.  has,  however,  enacted  that  judgment  shall 
not  be  stayed  or  reversed  on  the  ground  that  any  person  or  persons,  mentioned  in 
an  indictment  or  information,  is  or  are  designated  by  a  name  of  office  or  other  de- 
scriptive appellation,  instead  of  his,  her,  or  their  proper  name  or  names.(n)  This 
statute  does  not,  however,  apply  to  objections  taken  upon  demurrer. 

Io  a  case  which  occurred  upon  the  17  Geo.  3,  c.  17,  it  was  decided,  that  where 
an  act  of  parliament  gives  a  corporate  capacity  and  a  corporate  name  to  any  body  of 
persons,  and  vests  property  in  them,  such  property  must  be  stated  in  the  indictment 
to  belong  to  them  in  their  corporate  name,  and  not  in  the  names  of  the  individual 
members.     The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  cutting  down  in  the  night-time  trees 
growing  on  Enfield  Chase ;  and  the  first  count  laid  the  property  in  the  trees  in  "  J. 
Brown,  G.  Cook,  and  W.  Sedcole,  then  being  the  churchwardens  of  Enfield  afore- 
said;" and  the  second  in  "J.  Brown,  G.  Cook,  and  W.  Sedcole,  they  the  said  J. 
Brown,  G.  Cook,  and  W.  Sedcole  then  being  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
church  of  Enfield,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ."     It  appeared  that  by  the  17  Geo. 
3,  c.  17  (which  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  Enfield  Chase),  the  allotment 
of  land  from  which  the  trees  were  taken  was  vested  in  the  "  churchwardens  of  En- 
field for  the  time  being/1  and  their  successors  for  ever  in  trust,  &c  ;  but  that  by  a 
subsequent  section  the  churchwardens  were   incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Churchwardens  of  the  parish  church  of  Enfield  in  the  county  of  Middlesex."     And 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  submitted  that  the  indictment  was  defective  in  laying 
the  property  in  the  trees  as  belonging  to  the  individual  members  composing  the 
corporation  by  their  private  names,  instead  of  laying  the  property  as  belonging  to  the 
corporation  by  their  public  name.     On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  contended,  that 
the  private  names  might  be  expunged  as  surplusage.     The  court  held  the  objection 
to  be  fatal,  and  said,  "  The  indictment  would  have  been  clearly  right  if  the  first 
^nse  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  vests  the  property  in  the  churchwardens  for 
the  time  being,  had  stood  single.     But  the  clause  which  gives  the  churchwardens  a 
corporate  capacity,  and  a  corporate  name,  puts  an  end  to  the  question  ;  for  where 
*QJ  description  of  men  are  directed  by  law  to  act  in  a  corporate  capacity,  their 
tttoraland  individual  capacity  as  to  all  matters  respecting  the  subject  of  their  incor- 
poration is  totally  extinct.     The  present  indictment  describes  the  trees  to  be  the 
property  of  certain  individuals,  by  their  names ;  but  the  act  of  parliament  shows 
Ute  property  to  be  in  the  corporation.     If  un  action  were  brought  in  the  private 

(*)  Reg.  p.  Johnson,  D.  k  B.  G.  C.  340.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  on  such  an  indictment 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  prosecution  to  prove  the  death,  and  it  then  lies  on  the  prisoner  to 
prore  a  will  or  letters  of  administration.  There  is  no  presumption  that  either  a  will  has 
tan  made  or  letters  of  administration  taken  out.  In  ejectment  by  the  heir  at  law  he  has 
°oly  to  prove  that  be  is  heir,  and  then  the  defendant  must  prove  a  will,  if  he  can  :  Roscoe 
**id.  200,  502,  8  ed. 

(0  Reg.  v.  Johnson,  tupra.  The  court  also  held  that  the  prosecutor  was  not  bound  to 
confine  the  case  to  the  articles  proved  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased  at 
tb«  tine  of  his  death. 

(")  R*g.  »•  Wortley,  1  Den.  C.  C.  162.     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  74. 

(*)  See  the  section  more  fully  stated,  pott,  p.  324. 
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♦3011  names  °^  ^e  present  prosecutors,  for  any  matter  *relating  to  their  public 
-*  capacity,  they  must  unavoidably  be  non-suited ;  and,  d  fortiori,  it  must  be 
erroneous  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  But  it  is  said  that  the  private  names  may  be 
expunged  as  surplusage.  In  the  first  count,  supposing  them  expunged,  the  remain- 
ing description  would  be  '*  the  churchwardens  of  Enfield,"  which  is  not  the  name 
of  the  corporation  ;  and,  therefore,  that  count  would  still  be  wrong.  In  the  second 
count,  it  is  true,  the  corporate  name  is  used ;  but  the  property  is  not  laid  to  be  in 
the  corporation  of  that  name ;  it  is  laid  to  be  in  the  private  persons,  and  the  public 
name  is  used  merely  as  a  description  of  those  persons.  The  prisoners,  must,  there- 
fore, be  discharged  on  this  indictuient."(o) 

But  where  property  was  vested  in  certain   trustees,  under  an  act  of  parliament, 
who  were  not  incorporated,  nor  had  any  public  name  given  to  them  collectively,  it 
was  holden  that  the  property  should  have  been  laid  in  the  indictment  as  belonging 
to  them  in  their  individual  names.     The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  stealing  lead 
affixed  to  a  workhouse  of  the  poor  of  a  certain  place,  called  the  li  Old  Artillery 
Ground ;"  and  the  property  was  laid  as  belonging  to  u  the  Trustees  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Old  Artillery  Ground  "     By  the  14   Geo.  3,  c.  30,  certain   persons  were  ap- 
pointed trustees  of  the  workhouse  in  question,  and  all  fixtures,  furniture,  &c,  were 
vested  in  them ;  and  the  act  also  contained  this  clause,  "  and  the  said  trustees  are 
hereby  empowered  to  prefer,  or  order  the  preferring  of  any  bill  or  bills  of  indict- 
ment against  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  steal,  take,  or  carry  away  any,  or  any 
part  of  such  things;  and  the  moneys  and  things  which  shall  be  so  stolen,  taken,  or 
carried  away,  shall  in  every  such  indictment  be  laid  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Poor  of  the  Old  Artillery  Ground.     And  every 
indictment  so  preferred  shall  be  held  good  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 
The  question  having  been  raised,  whether  the  indictment  had  well  laid  the  property 
as  belonging  to  "  the   Trustees  of  the   Poor  of  the    Old  Artillery    Ground;"  the 
court  held  that  it  had  not ;  for  as  the  act  of  parliament  had  not  incorporated  the 
trustees,  and  by  that  means  given  them  collectively  a  public  name,  the  property 
should  have  been  laid  as  belonging  to  A.,  B.,  C  ,  &c,  by  their  proper  names,  and 
the  words  "  Trustees  of  the  Poor  of  the    Old  Artillery  GrountV1  subjoined,  as  a 
description  of  the  capacity  in  which  they  were  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to 

ILCt.(p) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  parcel,  the  property  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company.  The  parcel  was  stolen  from  the  Lichfield  sta- 
tion, which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Company  for  three  or  four  years,  hy 
means  of  their  servants ;  but  no  statute  was  produced  which  authorized  the  Com- 
pany to  purchase  the  Trent  Valley  line :  an  act  incorporating  the  Company  was, 
however,  produced.  It  was  held  that  as  a  corporation  is  liable  in  trover,  trespass, 
and  ejectment,  they  might  have  an  actual'  possession,  though  it  might  be  wrongfidi 
which  would  support  this  indictment.(^) 

*30?1  ^ue  Pomt  k  therefore  settled,  that  property  vested  in  a  body  *of  persons 
"*  cannot  be  laid  as  the  property  of  that  body,  unless  the  body  is  incorporated; 
but  should  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  individuals  who  constitute  that  body, 
or  some  one  of  them  by  name,  "  and  others  "(r)  And  a  recent  case  was  decided 
upon  this  principle.  By  the  24  Geo.  3,  c.  15,.  certain  inhabitants  in  seven  parishes 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  "  Guardians  of  the  Poor"  of  those  parishes, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  twelve  directors  should  be  appointed  out  of  the  guardians, 
and  the  property  belonging  to  the  corporation  was  vested  in  the  "  directors  for  ths 
time  being."  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling  moneys  of  the  durectort, 
and  an  objection  was  taken  that  the  money  should  have  been  described  as  the  money 
of  the  guardians  by  their  corporate  name,  or  as  the  money  of  the  individuals  wh* 
formed  the  body  of  the  directors,  calling  them  by  their  private  names  as  individ- 
uals.    And  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  that  opinion,  on  the  authority 

(o)  Rex  v.  Patrick,  1  Leach  253 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  22,  s.  7,  p.  1059. 
(p)  Rex  v.  Sherrington,  1  Leach  513. 

(?)  Re&-  v-  Freeman,  Stafford  Spr.  Ass.  1851,  Greaves,  Q.  C,  after  consulting  TalfoorJ, 
J.,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. 

(r)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  infra. 
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of  Rex  v.  Shnrrington^  and  held  the  conviction  wrong.(s)  So  where  a  coroner's 
inquisition  described  certain  railway  carriages  as  the  "  goods  and  chattels  of,  and  in 
the  possession  of,  the  proprietors  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  and  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway/'  it  was  held  that  it  was  insufficient ;  for 
the  property  was  neither  laid  in  any  individuals  named,  nor  was  it  shown  that  any 
such  corporations  existed.  (A 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling  the  money  of  T.  Bolland  and  others. 
T.  Bolland  was  one  of  the  partners  in  a  coal  company ;  there  were  eighty  share- 
holders or  partners  in  the  company,  and  directors  were  appointed.  Over  the  office 
door  of  the  company  was  painted  "  The  Rotherham,  Masbro',  and  Holmes  Coal 
Company  *  Limited.' "  The  directors  appointed  the  officers  of  the  company  by  res- 
olutions, which  were  recorded  in  a  minute  book  of  the  company.  The  prisoner  was 
secretary  and  cashier  of  the  company,  and  had  given  receipts  which  were  headed, 
"  Dr.  to  the  Rotherham,  Masbro',  and  Holmes  Company  Limited."  Shares  were 
transferred  by  certificates,  and  a  share  ledger  was  kept.  It  was  objected  that  this 
was  not  a  private  partnership,  of  which  the  prisoner  was  clerk  or  servant ;  but  a 
corporate  body  or  public  company,  of  which  the  prisoner  was  secretary  or  public 
officer;  and  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  1856  and  1857  were  cited;  the  court 
overruled  the  objection  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  this  was  a  body  corporate  or  public  company ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was 
held  that  this  ruling  was  correct.  Colliery  companies  may  lawfully  be  carried  on  in 
any  county  in  England  on  the  cost-book  principle,  without  registration,  and  a  mining 
company  on  that  principle  is  declared  to  be  lawful  by  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  110 :  the 
evidence,  therefore,  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  company  was 
such  as  suggested.  It  was  the  prisoner  also  who  alleged  that  registration  existed, 
and  according  to  the  general  rule,  it  lay  on  him  to  prove  it,  either  by  producing  the 
writing,  or  accounting  for  its  absence.  A  company  intending  to  be  registered  might 
fail  to  fulfil  some  of  the  conditions  required  for  a  *  valid  registration,  and  r*onq 
though  they  would  violate  the  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Act  by  carrying  on  L 
bosiness  without  registration,  the  directors  and  shareholders  would  not  lose  their  legal 
rights  as  owners  of  property,  neither  would  they  be  placed  out  of  the  protection  of 
tbe  law  because  the  imperfect  registration  failed  to  make  them  a  corporation. (u) 

It  remains  to  notice  certain  cases  in  which  the  ownership  of  goods,  and  the  mode 
of  describing  property  in  them,  have  been  regulated  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14, 
which,  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  stating  the  names  of  all  the  owners  of 
property  in  the  case  of  partners,  and  other  joint  owners,  enact**,  "  that  in  any 
indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  wherein  it  shall  be  requisite 
to  Hate  the  ownership  of  any  property  whatsoever,  whether  real  or  personal,  which 
shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  possession  of  more  than  one  person,  whether  such  per- 
sons be  partners  in  trade,  joint-tenants,  parceners,  or  tenants  in  common,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  name  one  of  such  persons,  and  to  state  such  property  to  belong  to  the 
person  so  named,  and  another  or  others,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  whenever,  in  any 
indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
mention,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  any  partners,  joint-tenants,  parceners,  or 
tenants  in  common,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  aforesaid ; 
*nd  this  provision  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  all  joint  stock  companies  and 
tn»tee8."(0) 

Where  a  bible  and  hymn  book  had  been  given  to  a  society  of  Wesleyans,  at  whose 
ttpense  they  had  been  bound,  and  they  were  laid  in  an  indictment  as  the  property 
°f  B.  "  and  others,"  B.  being  both  a  trustee  and  a  member  of  the  society,  it  was 
«teM  that  the  property  was  rightly  laid.(tr)  So  where  the  property  in  ore  stolen 
from  a  mine  was  stated  to  be  in  S.  Davey  "and  others,"  who  were  proved  to  be  the 
sdrenturers  in  the  mine,  and  it  was  objected  that  they  were  not  partners,  joint- 

(«)  Rex  v.  Beacall,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  aud  R  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  15. 

[()  Reg.  v.  West,  1  Q.  B.  826  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Frankland,  L.  &  C.  276 ;  9  Cox  C.  C.  273. 

(r)  The  Irish  Act,  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54.  s.  28,  is  similar  to  this  section. 

(v)  Rex  v.  Boulton,  5  C.  k  P.  537  (24  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.,  s.  c. ;  MS.  G.  S.  G. 
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tenants,  or  tenants  in  common,  within  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  the  objection  was 
overruled,  (x) 

If  an  indictment  allege  property  to  belong  to  A.  B.  and  others,  and  it  appears 
that  A.  B.  has  only  one  partner,  it  is  a  variance.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
stealing  the  property  of  G.  Eyre  "  and  others,"  and  it  was  proved  that  G.  Eyre  had 
only  one  partner,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted. (y)  So  where  a 
count  for  forgery  laid  the  intent  to  be  to  defraud  S.  Jones  "  and  others/'  and  it 
appeared  that  Jones  had  only  one  partner,  it  was  held  that  the  count  was  not 
supported,  (z) 

An  indictment  fof  attempting  to  obtain  one  thousand  yards  of  silk  by  false 
pretences,  alleged  that  the  pretences  were  made  to  J.  Baggally  and  others ;  by  means 
*304-1  wnere°f  tne  prisoner  did  ^attempt  to  obtain  from  the  said  J.  Baggally  and 
J  others  the  silk  in  question,  the  property  of  the  said  J.  Baggally  and  others, 
with  intent  to  cheat  the  said  J.  Baggally  and  others  of  the  same.  J.  Baggally  and 
others  were  partners  in  trade,  and  the  pretences  were  made  to  J.  Baggally,  but  none 
of  the  partners  were  present  when  the  pretences  were  made,  nor  did  the  pretences 
ever  reach  the  ears  of  any  of  them.  It  was  objected  that  there  was  a  variance,  as 
the  evidence  did  not  show  that  the  pretences  were  made  to  J.  Baggally  and  others; 
but  the  objection  was  overruled,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  the  conviction 
was  right,  (a) 

The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  15,  with  respect  to  the  property  of  counties,  ridings,  and 
divisions,  enacts,  "  that  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor committed  in,  upon,  or  with  respect  to  any  bridge,  court,  gaol,  house  of 
correction,  infirmary,  asylum,  or  other  building  erected  or  maintained,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  at  the  expense  of  any  county,  riding,  or  division,  or  on  or  with  respect  to  any 
goods  or  chattels  whatsoever,  provided  for  or  at  the  expense  of  any  county,  riding, 
or  division,  to  be  used  for  making,  altering,  or  repairing  any  bridge,  or  any  highway 
at  the  ends  thereof,  or  any  court  or  other  such  building  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  used 
in  or  with  any  such  court  or  other  building,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such 

(z)  Rex  v.  Webb,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R  431,  per  Patteson,  J.,  on  the  trial ;  but  the  point  wai 
mentioned  to  the  judges  afterwards,  who  gave  no  opinion  upon  it,  deciding  the  case  on 
another  ground.     See  the  case,  ante,  p.  151. 

(y)  Hampton's  case,  Greenw.  Coll.  St.  143,  Denman,  Com.  Serj. 

(z)  Wright's  case,  1  Lewin  268,  Bayley,  J. 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Kealey,  2  Den.  C.  C.  68.  The  judges  differed  as  to  the  grounds  on  whicb  the 
conviction  was  right.  Jervis,  C.  J.,  "  The  averment  of  the  pretences  may  be  viewed  in 
three  ways.  The  words  ;  Baggally  and  others'  may  mean  Baggally  and  the  rest  of  the 
firm ;  in  which  case  we  should  have  to  consider  whether  a  pretence  made  to  one  partner 
alone  may  be  laid  as  made  to  the  whole  firm  [but  it  is  not  necessary  to  express  an  opinion 
on  that  point,  or  I  should  be  disposed  to  decide  in  the  affirmative:  5  Cox  C.  C.  193];  or 
they  may  mean  Baggally  and  other  persons,  not  belonging  to  the  firm  ;  in  which  case  I 
think  proof  of  a  pretence  to  Baggally  alone  would  be  sufficient;  or,  which  is  I  think  the 
correct  view,  the  words  'and  others'  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  and  the  objection  of 
variance  therebv  removed."  Patteson,  J.,  "  I  think  we  cannot  take  the  words  'and  others 
to  mean  the  other  partners ;  they  have,  therefore,  no  definite  meaning  at  all,  and  must  w 
rejected  as  surplusage."  Erie,  J.,  u  I  think  that  the  allegation  of  a  pretence  to  '  Baggally 
and  others '  only  admitted  proof  of  a  pretence  to  Baggally  alone ;  it  would  perhaps  bftft 
been  different  if  the  pretence  had  been  laid  as  made  to  two  persons,  A.  and  B.  by  name; 
proof  of  a  distinct  several  pretence  to  each  might  have  been  required."  Martin,  B.,  "» 
think  that  the  pretence  as  laid  means  a  pretence  to  the  firm,  and  was  correctly  proved. 
And  during  the  argument  Martin,  B.,  said,  "Suppose  an  averment  in  a  declaration  that 
an  application  was  made  to  A.  and  B.,  partners,  to  purchase  goods,  and  proof  of  an  appli- 
cation to  A.  alone,  would  not  that  be  sufficient?  Then  suppose  that  the  averment  in  the 
indictment  respecting  the  false  pretences  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  were  made  to 
Baggally  aud  the  partners,  would  the  proof  here  given  constitute  a  variance?"  The  can 
was  not  argued  for  the  Crown.  It  is  clear  that  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  8.  14,  alone  authori** 
the  use  of  the  words  "  and  others ;"  for  except  for  that  clause  the  persons  must  have  beat 
named.  Then  the  question  really  was  whether  that  clause  authorized  the  use  of  it  in  tail 
allegation.  The  words  are,  "  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  mention  for  any  fHf* 
whatsoever  any  partners,  &c."  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  prisoner  had  applied  to  Baggally 
to  purchase  the  goods  of  the  firm,  and  the  inference  from  the  statement  in  the  indictneti 
is  that  he  had  actually  made  a  contract  for  their  purchase ;  and,  if  that  contract  had  bMi 
alleged,  it  must  have  been  alleged  as  a  contract  with  the  firm,  and  it  was  clearly  correet 
to  allege  an  attempt  to  make  a  contract  as  made  to  the  firm  also. 
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property,  real  or  personal,  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  county,  riding,  or  divi- 
sion ;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  any  such  inhabitants/' 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  brass,  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  it  appeared  that  some  '"alterations  had  been  made  in  the  ball  r*305 
and  concert  room  which  forms  part  of  the  whole  building  of  the  Shire  Hall,  *- 
and  a  brass  chandelier,  which  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  was  taken  down,  and 
laid  aside  in  a  room  in  the  Shire  Hall.  The  prisoner  afterwards  sold  this  chandelier 
as  old  brass.  It  was  objected  that  the  ball  room  was  not  within  the  term  building 
in  the  preceding  section,  and  that  the  chandelier  was  not  a  thing  "  used  in  or  with1' 
such  building  at  the  time  it  was  stolen :  but  it  was  held  that  the  room  was  clearly  a 
building  within  the  clause,  and  that  the  chandelier  was  also  clearly  within  it.(6) 

By  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  16,  "  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony 
or  misdemeanor  committed  upon  or  with  respect  to  any  workhouse,  or  poor-house. 
or  on  or  with  respect  to  any  goods  or  chattels  whatsoever,  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  any  parish  or  parishes,  township  or  townships,  hamlet  or  hamlets,  place 
or  places,  or  to  be  used  in  any  workhouse  or  poorhouse,  in  or  belonging  to  the  same, 
or  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  workhouse  or  poor-house,  or  by  any  workmen 
or  servants  employed  therein,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such  property  to 
belong  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of  such  parish  or  parishes, 
township  or  townships,  hamlet  or  hamlets,  place  or  places,  and  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary to  specify  the  names  of  all  or  any  of  such  overseers  ;(c)  and  in  any  indictment 
or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  on  or  with  respect  to  any 
materials,  tools,  or  implements  provided  for  making,  altering,  or  repairing  any  high- 
way within  any  parish,  township,  hamlet  or  place,  otherwise  than  by  the  trustees  or 
commissioners  of  any  turnpike  road,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  aver  that  any  such 
things  are  the  property  of  the  surveyor  or  surveyors  of  the  highways  for  the  time 
being  of  such  parish,  township,  hamlet,  or  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
specify  the  name  or  names  of  any  such  surveyor  or  surveyors." 

Sec.  17,  with  respect  to  the  property  under   turnpike  trusts,  enacts  that  in  any 

indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  on  or  with 

respect  to  any  house,  building,  gate,  machine,  lamp,  board,  stone,  post,  fence,  or  other 

thing*  erected  or  provided  in  pursuance  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  making  r*oni» 

any  turnpike  road,  or  any  of  the  conveniences  or  appurtenances  thereunto  *- 

respectively  belonging,  or  any  materials,  tools,  or  implements  provided  for  making, 

altering,  or  repairing  any  such  road,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such  property 

to  belong  to  the  trustees  or  commissioners  of  such  road,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary 

to  specify  the  names  of  any  such  trustees  or  commissioners/' 

Sec  18,  with  respect  to  property  under  commissioners  of  sewers,  enacts,  "  that  in 
uy  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  on  or  with 
wspect  to  any  sewer  or  other  matter  within  or  under  the  view,  cognizance,  or  manage- 
tent  of  any  commissioner  of  sewers,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such  property 
to  belong  to  the  commissioners  of  sewers  within  or  under  whose  view,  cognizance,  or 

.  (*)  1kg*  v.  Winbow,  5  Cox  C.  C.  346.  The  room  is  parcel  of  the  entire  building,  which 
[•eludes  the  two  Courts,  Grand  jury  room,  Counsel  room,  Ac,  and  I  have  tried  prisoners 
10  it:  C.  3.  6.  The  prisoner  was  also  held  to  he  merely  the  servant  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county.  Qumre,  whether  this  clause  is  anything  more  than  declaratory  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  whether  an  iudictment  is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases  which  alleges  any  pro- 
perty to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  ? 

(«)  The  55  Geo.  3,  c.  137,  s.  1,  vests  goods,  furniture,  apparel,  Ac,  provided  for  the  use 
°f  the  poor  in  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  Ac,  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors, 
*b4  enacts  that  in  any  indictment  in  respect  of  such  goods,  Ac,  the  said  goods,  Ac,  shall 
b  laid  or  described  to  be  the  property  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of 
ttch  parish,  Ac,  without  stating  or  specifying  their  names.  It  was  held  that  an  indict- 
ment for  stealing  goods  under  this  statute  might  state  them  to  be  the  goods  of  the  over- 
Ktrtof  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of  the  parish  of  A.,  and  that  this  sufficiently  imported 
JJjtt  they  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  theft  to  the  persons  who  were  then  the  overseers. 
*■■•,  where  the  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  Gibs,  weight  of  pork  of  the  goods  and 
battels  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  jor  the  Ume  bting  of  the  parish  of  K.,  feloniously  did 
WhI,  Ac,  and  a  case  was  reserved  on  the  question  whether  this  was  properly  laid,  the 
Wges  were  of  opinion  that  it  sufficiently  imported  that  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the  theft 
vers  the  property  of  the  then  overseers,  and  therefore  held  the  conviction  right:  Rex  v. 
Went,  M8.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  ft.  A  R.  359. 
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management,  any  such  things  shall  be,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  the 
names  of  any  such  commissioners." 

The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46,  an  Act  for  the  better  regulating  of  copartnerships  of  certain 
bankers  in  England,  provides  in  what  cases,  and  under  what  circumstances,  copartner- 
ships of  more  than  six  persons  may  carry  on  business  in  England ;  and  by  sec.  9, 
"  all  indictments,  informations,  and  prosecutions,  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  copartner- 
ship, for  any  stealing  or  embezzlement  of  any  money,  goods,  effects,  bills,  notes, 
securities,  or  other  property  of  or  belonging  to  such  copartnership,  or  for  any  fraud, 
forgery,  crime,  or  offence  committed  against  or  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  such 
copartnership,  shall  and  lawfully  may  be  had,  preferred,  and  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  any  one  of  the  public  officers,  nominated  as  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being  of  such 
copartnership,  and  that  in  all  indictments  and  informations  to  be  had  or  preferred  by 
on  or  behalf  of  such  copartnership  against  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  not- 
withstanding such  person  or  persons  may  happen  to  be  a  member  or  members  of  such 
copartnership,  it  shall  be  lawful  and  sufficient  to  state  the  money,  goods,  effects,  bills, 
notes,  securities,  or  other  property  of  any  one  of  the  public  officers,  nominated  as 
aforesaid,  for  the  time  being  of  such  copartnership,  and  that  any  forgery,  fraud, 
crime,  or  other  offence  committed  against,  or  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any 
such  copartnership,  shall  and  lawfully  may  in  such  indictment  or  indictments,  not- 
withstanding as  aforesaid,  be  laid  or  stated  to  have  been  committed  against,  or  with 
intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  one  of  the  public  officers,  nominated  as  aforesaid, 
for  the  time  being  of  such  copartnership,  and  any  offender  or  offenders  may  there- 
upon be  lawfully  convicted,  for  any  such  forgery,  fraud,  crime,  or  offence :  and  that  in 
all  other  allegations,  indictments,  informations,  or  other  proceedings  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  in  which  it  otherwise  might  or  would  have  been  necessary  to  state  the 
names  of  the  persons  composing  such  copartnership,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  and 
sufficient  to  state  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  public  officers,  nominated  as  aforesaid, 
for  the  time  being  of  such  copartnership ;  and  the  death,  resignation,  removal,  or 
*3(V71   any  act  °*  8UC^  public  officer,  shall  not  abate  or  prejudice  any  such  action, 
J  suit,  iudictment,  information,  prosecution,  or  other  ^proceeding,  commenced 
against  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  copartnership,  but  the  same  may  be  continued, 
prosecuted,  and  carried  on  in  the  name  of  any  other  of  the  public  officers  of  such 
copartnership  for  the  time  being." 

It  is  not  imperative  upon  the  banking  companies  constituted  -under  this  Act  to 
prosecute  in  the  name  of  one  of  their  public  officers ;  thus  it  has  been  held  in  a  case 
of  forgery  that  they  were  not  bound  to  allege  an  intent  to  defraud  one  of  their  pubht 
officers,  but  might  lay  the  intent  to  be  to  defraud  one  of  the  shareholders  by  name 
"  and  others,"  under  the  1  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  28.(<f)  And  where,  on  an  indictment 
for  stealing  certain  brasses,  the  property  P.  Williams  and  others,  which  belonged  to 
a  colliery  which  was  worked  by  the  Dudley  and  West  Bromwich  Bank,  and  do 
registration  of  that  company  as  a  joint  stock  banking  company  or  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  manager  or  public  officer  thereof  was  proved,  but  it  was  stated  by  » 
witness  that  P.  Williams  was  one  of  the  partners  or  shareholders  in  the  bank,  ana 
that  there  were  more  than  twenty  partners,  and  that  it  was  a  joint  stock  banking 
company ;  it  was  objected  that  the  property  ought  to  have  been  laid  in  the  public 
officer  of  the  company  under  the  7  Geo  4,  c.  46,  s.  9,  and  Chaplain  v.  MUvain(e) 
was  relied  upon ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  * 
14,  which  expressly  extends  to  all  joint  stock  companies,  and  passed  after  the  7  G*°. 
4,  c.  46,  was  a  sufficient  authority  for  laying  the  property  in  one  of  the  partners  ty 
name  "and  others."(/) 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Beard,  8  C.  k  P.  143  (34  E.  C.  L.  R),  Coleridge,  J.  In  Rex  ».  Burgi*,  *G 
k  P.  488  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J.,  bad  expressed  great  doubts  on  the  point;  batii 
Rex  v.  James,  7  C.  k  P.  553  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteson,  J.,  had  expressed  an  opinion  **•* 
either  the  one  mode  or  the  other  might  be  adopted.  And  it  should  seem  that  there i*"0 
doubt  that  an  indictment  laying  property  to  belong  to  one  member  of  such  a  compMjty 
name,  "  and  others,"  would  be  good,  especially  as  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  extendi  t° 
"  all  joint  stock  companies,"  ante,  p.  303.     C.  S.  G. 

(e)  5  Exch.  R.  61,  where  it  was  held  that  in  an  action  against  a  shareholder  the  CO*" 
pany  are  bound  to  sue  in  the  name  of  one  of  their  officers. 

(/)  K^g.  v.  Pritchard,  L.  k  G.  34.    This  decision  is  in  accordance  with  my  note  (**}" 
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i  an  indictment  for  forgery  it  has  been  held  sufficient  to  aver  the  intent  to  be  to 
rod  R.  B.,  "  then  and  there  being  one  of  the  public  officers  for  the  time  being 
certain  copartnership  of  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  and  business  of  bankers 
in  gland,  exceeding  the  number  of  six  persons,  and  called  the  National  Provincial 
k  of  England ;"  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that  R.  B.  was  nominated 
»r  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46.(0) 

The  return  made  to  the  Stamp  Office  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46,  is  not  r*308 
only  mode  of  proving  that  a  person  is  a  public  officer ;  that  fact  may  be   *- 
ed  by  other  evidence. (K)     An  examined  copy  of  the  return  is  as  good  evidence 
le  return,  (i) 

he  7  Qeo.  4,  c.  46,  was  amended  and  continued  by  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  96,  and 
irther  continued  by  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  Ill  ,(y )  until  the  31st  August,  1842, 
sec.  2  of  that  Act  enacts,  that  "  If  any  person  or  persons,  being  a  member  or 
ibers  of  any  banking  copartnership  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act,  or  of 
other  banking  copartnership  consisting  of  more  than  six  persons,  formed  under 
i  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
liam  the  Fourth,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  giving  to  the  corporation  of  the  governor 
company  of  the  Bank  of.  England  certain  privileges  for  a  limited  period,  under 
tin  conditions/  shall  steal  or  embezzle  any  money,  goods,  effects,  bills,  notes, 
rities,  or  other  property  of  or  belonging  to  any  such  copartnership,  or  shall  coui- 
any  fraud,  forgery,  crime,  or  offence  against  or  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud 
such  copartnership,  such  member  or  members  shall  be  liable  to  indictment, 
rmation,  prosecution,  or  other  proceeding  in  the  name  of  any  of  the  officers  for 
time  being  of  any  such  copartnership,  in  whose  name  any  action  or  suit  might 
awfully  brought  against  any  member  or  members  of  any  such  copartnership  for 
y  such  fraud,  forgery,  crime,  or  offence,  and  may  thereupon  be  lawfully  convicted, 
f  such  person  or  persons  had  not  been  or  was  or  were  not  a  member  or  members 
uch  copartnership,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/' 
he  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  embezzlement  of  three  sums  of  money  on  an 

ist  edition,  and  settles  the  doubt  in  Reg.  v.  Carter,  1  Den.  C.  C.  65,  whether  in  forgery 

itent  may  be  laid  to  defraud  one  of  the  shareholders  and  others.     In  the  course  of 

rgument,  Pollock,  G.  B.,  said,  "  Suppose  they  are  not  registered,  may  any  body  go 

c*l  their  property  without  being  punished  for  it?"     Blackburn,  J.,  "Granting  all 

>u  assume  (t.  *.,  that  the  company! was  carrying  on  their  business  illegally),  suppose 

ban  six  persons  own  a  chattel,  a  horse  for  instance,  and  afterwards  engage  in  busi- 

bankers,  would  that  alter  the  property  in  the  horse?"     In  Bonar  v.  Mitchell,  5 

'.  415,  it  was  held  that  a  plea  that  a  company  had  not  made  a  return  to  the  Stamp 

pursuance  of  the  statute  was  bad ;  and  Alderson,  B.,  in  answer  to  an  argument 

\t  companies  were  bound  to  observe  the  conditions  imposed  on  them  by  the  Act, 

:cording  to  such  an  argument  it  would  be  a  good  defence  to  a  charge  of  larceny 

person  for  having  stolen  the  company's  goods,  that  they  had  not  made  any  suffi- 

\m  as  required  by  the  statute.     If  the  company  were  to  make  a  single  mistake 

rse  of  twenty  years,  they  would  lose  the  right  of  suing  in  the  mode  given  them 

'.;"  and  Pollock,  C.  B.,  thought  that  the  penalty  imposed  by  sec.  14  was  intended 

*se  omissions ;  and  Alderson,  B.,  said  that  it  was  clear  that  the  section  was  only 

v.  Beard,  supra.    So  it  has  been  held  in  an  action  brought  in  the  name  of  a 
•r  of  such  a  company,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  in  the  declaration  that 
ber  of  the  company,  that  he  is  resident  in  England,  or  that  he  has  been  duly 
\  required  by  sec.  4 ;  but  that  it  is  sufficient  to  aliege  that  he  has  been  ((  duly 
nd  appointed,  and  now  is  one  of  the  public  officers  of  the  said  company  ac- 
e  force,  form,  and  effect  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament:"  Spiller  v.  Johnson, 
0.    So  it  has  been  held  sufficient  to  state  in  the  declaration  that  the  plaintiff 
r  of  a  certain  joint  stock  copartnership,  established  for  the  purpose  of  bank- 
be  has  been  duly  named  and  appointed  as  the  nominal  plaintiff  on  behalf  of 
(hip  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  without  expressly  stating  that  he 
ed  as  manager,  or  thai  the  copartnership  has  been  established  under  the 
le  Act:  Christie  v.  Peart,  7  M.  k  W.  491. 

v.  Buchanan,  3  B.  k  Ad.  788  (23  fi.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Reg.  v.  Beard,  supra,  note 
<quet  v.  Woodford,  5  Q.  B.  310  (48  E.  C.  L.  R.)  ;  Prescott  v.  Buffery,  I  0.  B. 
I.) ;  Steward  v.  Dunn,  12  M.  k  \V.  055. 
ter,  1  Den.  C.  C.  65 ;   1  C.  k  K.  741  (41  E.  C.  L  R  ). 
:  6  Vict.  c.  85,  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  96,  "as  extended  by"  the  3  k  4  Vict.  c. 
etual. 
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indictment,  in  which  one  class  of  counts  described  him  as  clerk  of  Teather  and  others, 
another  as  clerk  of  Teather,  "  one  of  the  public  officers  of  the  Carlisle  and  Cumber- 
land Banking  Company."  The  prisoner  was  employed  as  clerk  by  a  banking  com- 
pany established  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46.  A  return,  as  required  by  sec.  4,  had 
been  made,  and  was  proved  by  a  certificate  under  sec.  6 ;  in  this  return  the  true 
name  of  the  copartnership  was  stated  to  be  "  The  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Joint 
Stock  Bank/'  the  names  or  firms  of  the  banks  established  or  to  be  established  by  the 
copartnership  were  stated  to  be  "  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Bank  "  at  Carlisle,  "  Car- 
lisle and  Cumberland  Bank"  at  Wigton,  " Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Bank11  at 
*30Q1  Appleby,  *and  Teather  was  described  as  a  partner  and  one  of  the  public 
J  officers.  The  manager  of  the  bank  proved  that  the  usual  and  only  name 
employed  by  the  copartnership  in  their  dealings  was  "  The  Carlisle  and  Cumberland 
Banking  Company,"  and  they  were  described  by  the  same  name  in  a  bond  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  company,  which  was  in  evidence.  The  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  was  a  shareholder  or  partner  in  the  company.  It  was  objected,  1,  that 
there  was  a  variance,  as  the  return  proved  the  true  name  to  be  different  from  that 
laid  in  the  indictment ;  2,  that  the  indictment  could  only  be  in  the  name  of  an  officer 
nominated  as  mentioned  in  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46.(&)  But,  on  a  case  reserved,  the 
majority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  company  described  in  the  register 
were  the  same  that  had  appointed  Teather,  acting  under  the  name  of  the  Carlisle 
and  Cumberland  Banking  Company  to  the  world,  and  so  admitted  by  the  prisoner  in 
his  bond ;  and  that  there  was  no  variance.(/  ) 

The  Friendly  Society  Act,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  18,  provides  that  all  real  and 
personal  estate  whatsoever  belonging  to  any  such  society  shall  be  vested  in  the 
trustee  or  trustees  for  the  time  being,  and  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  any  branch 
of  a  society,  shall  be  vested  in  the  trustees  of  such  branch,  and,  '*  in  all  actions,  or 
suits,  or  indictments,  or  summary  proceedings  before  magistrates  touching  or  con- 
cerning any  such  property,  the  same  shall  be  stated  to  be  the  property  of  the  person 
or  persons  for  the  time  being  holding  the  said  office  of  trustee  in  his  or  their 
proper  name  or  names,  as  trustees  of  such  society,  without  any  further  descrip- 
tion, "(m) 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  a  ten-pound  promissory  aote, 
the  property  of  W.  Shildrick.  Shildrick  was  treasurer  of  a  friendly  society  held  at 
Cambridge.  The  prisoner  was  clerk  and  trustee  of  the  same  society.  Scarr  was 
also  trustee.  The  rules  of  the  society  had  been  re-enrolled  pursuant  to  the  10  Geo. 
4.  c.  56,  as  amended  by  the  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  40. (n)  By  a  rule  of  the  society  it 
was  provided  that  as  soon  as  ten  pounds  more  than  was  necessary  for  immediate  a# 
was  in  the  box,  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  trustees  chosen  for  that  purpose,  who 
should  dispose  of  it  as  the  society  should  direct,  agreeably  to  the  10  Geo.  4,  c  56, 
8.  13.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  from  the  stewards  the  money 
paid  by  the  members,  which  the  treasurer  kept  till  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  were 
collected,  when  the  treasurer  proposed  that  a  certain  amount  should  be  deposited  » 
the  savings'  bank.  The  duty  of  the  prisoner  as  clerk  was  to  keep  the  books,  and* 
trustee  to  deposit  and  take  money  from  the  savings'  bank.  Either  of  the  trustee! 
could  draw  out  money  if  he  brought  the  book.  Upon  a  club  night  previous  to  the 
16th  of  January  it  was  settled  that  ten  pounds  should  be  paid  into  the  bank;  the 
*31  m  Pr^8oner  did  not  wish  to  take  it  then ;  but  *it  was  arranged  that  the  trustee! 
J  should  come  to  take  the  money  on  the  following  Saturday.  On  Saturday! 
the  16th  of  January,  the  prisoner  went  to  the  treasurer's  house  alone,  and  made* 
false  statement,  whereupon  the  treasurer  gave  him  the  promissory  note  in  question* 
and  the  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  obtained  the  note  from  the  treasurer  with  intend 

(k)  A  third  objection  was,  that  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  96,  was  not  continued  by  the  3  *  * 
Vict.  c.  Ill,  by  reason  of  the  erroneous  recital  in  the  latter  Act;  this  objection  waaovef* 
ruled  on  the  ground  that  no  other  Act  could  be  meant. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Atkinson,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  278;  C.  &  M.  525  (41  E.  G.  L.  R.).  No  notice  *** 
taken  of  the  second  objection. 

(m)  Sec.  19  empowers  the  trustees  to  bring  or  defend  prosecutions,  and  no  prostcotio* 
is  to  abate  by  the  death  or  removal  of  a  trustee,  Ac. 

(n)  These  acts  are  repealed  by  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  63. 
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to  steal  it  It  was  objected  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that,  as  he  was  a  trustee,  the 
property  in  the  note  was  vested  either  wholly  or  in  part  in  him,  and  was  not  the  sole 
property  of  the  treasurer;  it  was  answered,  that  by  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  21,  all 
the  effects  of  the  society  are  vested  in  the  treasurer  or  trustee  for  the  time  being, 
and  are  for  the  purposes  of  suit,  civil  or  criminal,  to  be  the  property  of  the  treasurer 
or  trustee  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  meaning  of  this  clause  was  to  vest  the 
property  in  one  officer,  and  one  only,  whether  he  should  be  called  treasurer  or 
trustee,  and  that  the  treasurer  in  this  case  was  that  person ;  and  upon  a  case  re- 
served, upon  the  question  whether  the  property  was  rightly  laid  in  the  treasurer, 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right,  the  treasurer,  on  the  facts 
stated,  being  substantially  the  officer  in  tended.  (V) 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny  as  a  bailee,  and  also  for  common  larceny  of  the 
money  of  K.  Carraway,  it  appeared  that  Carraway  was  the  treasurer  of  a  lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows,  which  was  a  friendly  society  duly  enrolled,  and  the  prisoner  was  one 
of  its  trustees.     At  a  lodge  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  £40  should  be  sent  to  the 
bank  of  Messrs.  Gurney,  and  that  the  prisoner  should  take  it  there      The  £40  in 
gold  and  silver  was  taken  from  a  box,  which  was  in  Carraway's  keeping  as  treasurer, 
by  a  persou  who  acted  for  him,  and  put  into  a  bag  and  carried  away  by  the  prisoner, 
who  dishonestly  applied  it  to  his  own  purposes      It  was  objected,  that  the  money 
was  not  proved  to  be  the  money  of  Carraway,  and  that  Reg.  v.  Cain(p)  did  not 
apply,  because  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  18,  vests  the  property  in  the  trustees  and 
not  in  the  treasurer.     That  supposing   Carraway  had  a  special   property  in  the 
money,  that  property  ceased  as  soon  as  the  money  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner.     And,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  on  the  indict 
ment  in  this  form  could  not  be  sustained.     In  Reg.  v.  Cain  the  property  was  rightly 
laid  in  the  treasurer  under  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  56 ;  but  in  this  case  the  money  w.s 
not  vested  in  the  treasurer  but  in  the  trustees,  of  whom  the  prisoner  was  one,  and 
he  was  specially  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the  society  to  take  the  money  to  the 
bank.     It  therefore  could  not  be  said  that  he  stole  the  money,  the  property  of  the 
treasurer.     As  soon  as  the  treasurer  parted  with  the  money  he  had  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it.     The  prisoner  might  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust  as  against 
the  other  trustees,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  stole  the  money  of  the  treasurer. (q) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling  in  1842  money  the  property  of  H.  W. 
Sitwell,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  as  clerk  to  the  Rugby  Savings'  Bank 
had  received  and  embezzled  money  which  was  the  property  of  the  trustees  of  the 
bank  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92,  s.  8.     There  was  no  rule  or  statute  regulating  the 
mode  in  which  trustees  should  be  appointed,  or  the  mode  in  *  which  resolutions   r*oi  •■ 
of  meetings  should  be  entered.     For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Sit-   *- 
*eU  was  trustee  in  1842,  Mr.  Sitwell  proved  that  from  1843  he  had  acted  as  trus- 
ted but  before  1843  he  had  only  attended  meetings  of  trustees,  and  when  he  had 
*>  attended  he  had  signed  the  minute-book.     The  only  entry  to  be  found  with  his 
signature  was  for  a  meeting  in  1835,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  by 

*  person  acting  as  a  trustee  to  attend  that  meeting  as  a  trustee  lest  there  should  be 

*  deficiency  of  trustees,  and  that  he  had  attended  and  signed  the  entry  accordingly. 
The  prisoner  was  at  that  meeting,  and  the  heading  of  the  page  containing  the  reso- 
lutions was  in  his  handwriting.  Mr.  Sitwell  did  not  express  by  the  signature  that 
be  was  a  trustee,  or  that  he  signed  in  that  capacity.  He  did  not  do  any  act  which 
tftttees  alone  were  capable  of  doing.  AH  trustees  and  managers  had  an  equal 
right  to  attend  the  meeting ;  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  a  meeting  of  man- 
*gHi  only,  without  any  trustee,  would  have  been  invalid,  and  Mr.  Sitwell,  as  rector 
°f  i  parish,  was  ex  officio  a  manager.  Erie,  J.,  held  that  there  was  evidence  that 
Mr.  Sitwell  acted  as  trustee  in  1835,  and  that  that  was  some  evidence,  though  very 
"ight,  that  Mr.  Sitwell  was  trustee  in  1842 ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held 
tbat  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  (r) 

The  26  k  27  Vict  c.  87,  which  consolidates  the  laws  relating  to  savings'  banks, 

(°)  Reg.  v.  Cain,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  204 ;  C.  k  M.  309  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

{P)Sq>ra.  (q)  Reg.  v.  Loose,  Bell  C.  C.  259. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Essex,  D.  k  B.  369. 
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by  sec.  10  vests  the  effects  of  such  institutions  in  the  trustee  or  trustees  for  the 
time  being,  and  in  all  criminal  proceedings  the  property  may  be  stated  to  be  that  of 
the  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  time  being  "  in  his,  her,  or  their  proper  name,  with- 
out further  description." 

The  preceding  clause  is  a  re-enactment  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92, 8.  8,  and  where  an 
indictment  whilst  that  Act  was  in  force  alleged  that  the  prisoner  embezzled  the 
property  of  W.  T.  and  others,  and  it  appeared  that  W.  T.  and  others  were  trustees 
of  a  savings'  bank ;  it  was  objected  that  these  trustees  were  neither  partners,  joint 
tenants,  parceners  or  tenants  in  common,  within  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  and  that 
the  trustees  ought  to  have  been  described  by  their  names  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c. 
92,  s.  8 ;  but  Erie,  J.,  held  that  the  property  was  properly  described ;  and  that  the 
term  "  trustees"  in  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  must  be  'taken  to  refer  to  trustees  of 
savings'  banks,  and  that  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92,  s.  8,  did  not  take  away  the  right  to 
lay  the  property  under  the  preceding  Act.(«) 

The  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  23,  s.  4,  authorizes  the  laying  the  property  of  any  loan 
society  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  proper  name  or  names  of  the  trustee  or  trus- 
tees of  such  society  without  further  description. 

The  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  69,  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  workhouses  and 
other  property  of  parishes  and  unions,  by  sec.  7  provides  that  u  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  of  every  union  already  formed,  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  formed,  by 
virtue  of  the  aforesaid  Act,  passed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  his  present 
Majesty,  and  of  every  parish  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  guardians  by 
*31 91  v*rtue  °f  tne  ***&  Act,  8na^  respectively,  from  the  *day  of  their  first  meet- 
"J  ing  as  a  board,  become,  or  be  deemed  to  have  become,  and  they  and  their 
successors  in  office  shall  for  ever  continue  to  be,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  s 
corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  union  (or 

of  the  parish  of  ),  in  the  county  of  ;  and  as  such  corporation  the 

said  guardians  are  hereby  empowered  to  accept,  take  and  hold,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  union  or  parish,  any  buildings,  lands,  or  hereditaments,  goods,  effects,  or  other 
property,  and  may  use  a  common  seal ;  and  they  arc  further  empowered  by  that 
name  to  bring  actions,  to  prefer  indictments,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  take  or 
resist  all  other  proceedings  for  or  in  relation  to  any  such  property,  or  any  bomb, 
contracts,  securities,  or  instruments,  given  or  to  be  tjiven  to  them  in  virtue  of  their 
office;  and  in  every  such  action  and  indictment  relating  to  any  such  property, it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  lay  or  state  the  property  to  be  that  of  the  guardians  of  the 
union,  or  of  the  parish  of  ;  and  in  case  of  any  addition  to  or 

separation  of  any  parishes  from  any  such  union,  under  the  authority  of  the  said 
Act,  passed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  the 
board  of  guardians  for  the  time  being  shall  (notwithstanding  such  alteration)  hite 
and  enjoy  the  same  corporate  existence,  property  and  privileges,  as  the  boarf  of 
guardians  of  the  original  union  would  have  had  and  enjoyed  had  it  remained  un- 
altered." 

By  the  1  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  40,  letters,  money,  &c,  sent  by  the  post,  may  be  laid  «• 
the  property  of  the  Postmaster-General,  (t) 

Sec.  IV —  Of  tJte  Indictment,   Trial,  and  Punishment 

• 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  particularly  upon  the  form  of  an  indictment  for  I*** 
ceny,  concerning  which  ample  information  is  given  in  those  works  which  trett  el- 
pressly  upon  the  subject  of  criminal  pleading.(a)  It  may  be  briefly  observed,  tW 
the  prisoner  must  be  charged  with  the  offence  in  the  technical  form,  "feloniotfty 
did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away ;"  or,  as  it  is  said  to  be  most  proper,  when  cattle  tit 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Ball,  1  Cox  C.  C.  137.  An  anonymous  case  is  cited  in  this  case,  where Kil 
said  that  Wightman,  J.,  held  that  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  only  applied  to  ordinary  trW 
tees,  and  therefore  property  could  not  be  laid  in  one  churchwarden  bj  name  and  other*. 

(t)  See  this  section,  potty  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the'post-office. 

(a)  Stark.  Crim.  Plead.  192,  et  teq. ;  449,  et  teq  ;  3  Chit.  Crim.  L.  944,  et  teq. ;  Cro.  Ci* 
Comp.  p.  38,  etteq. 
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the  subject  matter  of  the  larceny,  "  feloniously  did  steal,  take,  and  lead  away."(6) 
It  is  not  now  necessary  that  the  value  or  price  of  any  matter  or  thing  should  be 
stated  in  any  case  where  the  value  or  price  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence. (c) 
It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  the  property  must  be  laid  in  some  person  who 
has  in  legal  consideration  a  sufficient  ownership  for  that  purpose. (W) 

With  respect  to  the  proper  description  of  the  goods  stolen,  difficulties  *will  p^o-i  o 
sometimes  occur.  The  general  rule  is  given,  that  they  should  be  described  *■ 
with  such  a  certainty  as  will  enable  the  jury  to  decide,  whether  the  chattel  proved 
to  have  been  stolen  is  the  very  same  with  that  upon  which  the  indictment  is 
founded,  and  show  judicially  to  the  Court  that  it  could  have  been  the  subject  matter 
of  the  offence  charged,  and  enable  the  defendant  to  plead  his  acquittal  or  conviction 
to  a  subsequent  indictment  relating  to  the  same  chattel.(e)  And  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  it  should  appear,  on  the  face  of  the  indictment,  that  the  thing  taken  is 
such  whereof  larceny  may  be  committed;  so  that,  as  we  have  seen,  where  the 
indictment  was  for  stealing  a  pheasant,  which  primd  facie  is  not  a  subject  of 
larceny,  it  was  holden  to  be  necessary  to  state  that  it  was  either  dead,  tame,  or 
confined.(y) 

The  goods  may  be  described  as  the  goods  of  a  person  by  the  name  which  such 
person  has  assumed,  though  it  be  not  his  right  name.  The  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Mary  Johnson  certain  goods,  her  property;  and 
it  appeared  that  her  real  name  was  Pa  vis,  but  that  she  had  passed  by  the  name  of 
Johnson,  without  any  purpose  of  fraud,  for  five  years.  Upon  the  point  being  saved, 
the  judges  were  clear  that  the  time  she  had  been  known  by  the  name  of  Johnson 
warranted  her  being  so  called  in  the  indictment.^)1 

The  same  certainty  is  required  in  an  indictment  for  stealing  goods  as  in  trespass 

for  goods,  and  rather  more  certaiuty ;  for  what  will  be  a  defect  of  certainty  in  a 

declaration  will  be  much  more  defective  in  an  indictment  (A)     Where  several  things 

are  stolen,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  number ;  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say, 

ftlonici  furatus  est  aves  or  columbas  out  of  a  dovecote,  or  young  hawks  out  of  the 

nest,  without  expressing  the  number.(i)     And  where  the  number  is  required  to  be 

stated,  it  must  be  stated  with  certainty.     It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  say  that 

the  prisoner  stole  twenty  sheep  and  lambs  or  twenty  sheep  and  wethers,  because  it 

does  not  appear  how  mauy  of  one  sort  and  how  many  of  another.^' )     The  property 

itself  must  be  accurately  described ;  it  is  not  therefore  sufficient  to  say  that  the 

prisoner  stole  the  goods  and  chattels  of  B.,  without  showing  what  goods  and  chattels 

(4)  2  Hale  184 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  159,  p.  778 ;  Stark.  Crim.  Plead.  78,  451 ;  3  Chit. 
Crim.  L.  950.  In  Stark.  Crim.  Plead.  78,  note  (u),  the  learned  author  says,  "  It  has  been 
Mid  that  for  stealing  a  horse  it  should  be  cepit  ei  abduxit,  for  stealing  a  sheep  cepit  et  effu- 
$ant;  bat  I  find  no  decision  which  warrants  these  unprofitable  distinctions."  See  my 
»ote  to  the  Crim.  Acts,  p.  159,  2d  Ed. 

(e)  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  post,  p.  326. 

Id)  Ante,  p.  282,  et  teg. ;  Reg.  v.  Ward,  7  Cox  C.  C.  421  ;  Sill  v.  Reg.,  Dears.  C.  C.  132  ; 
^.JfcB.  553  (72  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

Mark.  Crim.  Plead.  193;  1  Ch.  Cr  Law  235. 

(f)Ante,  p.  281. 

\9)  Rex  e.  Norton,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  510.     See  vol.  1,  p.  763. 

(V)  2  Hale  183.  (i)  2  Hale  182. 

(;j  2  Hale  183. 

'On  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  goods  of  A.  and  B.,  evidence  that  some  of  the  goods 
feloQged  to  A.,  and  some  to  B.,  in  which  they  had  no  joint  interest,  will  not  support  the 
cMrge:  State  v.  Ryan,  4  McCord  16.     An  indictment  tor  larceny,  charging  that  the  goods 
^len,  were  the  property  of  A.  is  not  sustained  by  proof  that  they  belong  to  A.  and  B.  as 
jfcrtoeri,  and  that  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  larceny  in  A.'s  possession  :  Hogg  v.  State, 
JBlackf.  326.     In  an  indictment  for  larceny  of  corn  belonging  to  A.  and  B.,  tenants  and 
C.  landlord,  being  part  of  a  crop  raised  on  shares  and  undivided,  the  corn  should  be  de- 
scribed as  the  property  of  AM  B.  and  C,  and  not  merely  as  the  property  of  A.  and  B.  : 
State  v.  Frame,  4  Harring.  569.     In  an  indictment  for  stealiug  the  property  of  A.  a  minor 
dtogbter  of  B.  and  living  with  him,  the  property  should  be  described  as  the  property  of 
A.,  and  not  as  the  property  of  B. :  the  property  being  in  the  possession  of  A.  and  for  her 
exclusive  use:  State  v.  Kock,  4  Harring.  570.     If  goods,  the  separate  property  of  the  wife, 
be  stolen  from  the  possession  of  the  husband,  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  them  in  the  in- 
dictment as  the  goods  of  the  husband  :  Davis  v.  State,  17  Ala.  415. 
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in  certain,  as  one  horse,  one  ox,  &c.(k)  So  an  indictment  charging  the  stealing  of 
"one  hundred  articles  of  household  furniture'1  would  be  bad. (7)  But  an  indictment 
charging  the  things  stolen  to  be  nine  printed  books  would  be  good.(m)  So  in  an 
indictment  for  stealing  a  handkerchief,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  particularly, 
as  a  handkerchief  of  any  specific  make  or  materials,  as  that  it  is  of  silk,  linen,  or 
any  other  particular  quality. (n)1 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  "  one  parcel  of  the  value  of,"  &c,  it  appeared  that 

the  prisoner  forced  open  a  box  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  and  carried  off  the  parcel  in 

question ;  no  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  parcel  was  given,  and  the  prosecutors 

*31 4.1   ^ad  no  *ProPerty  m  to  except  as  carriers ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was 

■»  held  that  the  description  was  insufficient,  (o) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  "  three  eggs  of  the  value  of  twopence 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  S.  Harris,'1  Tindal,  C.  J.,  held  the  indictment  insuf- 
ficient :  it  should  have  stated  what  sort  of  eggs  were  stolen ;  for  aught  that  appears 
on   this  indictment  the  eggs  stolen  might  have  been  adder's  eggs,  or  some  other 
species  of  eggs  which  cannot  be  the  subject  of  larceny. (p)     But  where  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  upon  an  indictment  which  charged  him  with  stealing  "  one  ham  of 
the  value  of  ten  shillings  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  T.  Heighway;"  it  was  objected 
that,  for  anything  that  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  indictment,  it  might  have  been 
the  ham  of  an  animal  ferst  naturse,  a  wild  boar,  for  instance,  that  had  been  stolen; 
the  Court  overruled  the  objection,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right,  and  Patteson,  J.,  said,  "I 
do  not  understand  the  objection.     Supposing  it  turned  out  on  proof  to  be  the  ham 
of  a  wild  boar,  why  should  the  prisoner  be  at  liberty  to  take  it  from  the  prosecutor 
without  becoming  criminally  liable  ?  The  doctrine  respecting  the  description  of  animals 
in  an  indictment  applies  only  to  live  animals,  not  to  parts  of  the  carcases  of  dead 
animals,  such  as  a  boar's  head. "(g) 

If  a  chattel  has  obtained  a  particular  name  of  its  own,  it  ought  to  be  described 
by  that  name,  and  it  would  be  wrongly  described  as  so  many  pounds  weight  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  is  made ;  but  whilst  metal  is  in  the  progress  of  manufacture,  it 
may  be  described  as  so  many  pounds  weight  of  metal.  Upon  an  indictment  for 
stealing  twenty-five  pounds  weight  of  tin,  it  appeared  that  the  tin  consisted  of  two 
pieces,  which  a  witness  called  '*  lumps  of  tin,"  but  afterwards  admitted  that  they 
were  called  in  the  trade  u  ingots ;"  but  added  that  that  term  was  applied  as  well  to 
the  pieces  of  tin,  as  to  the  mould  in  which  they  were  cast,  and  was  applied  to  the 
shape.  The  tin  had  been  cast  into  these  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  being  again  melted 
up  for  use,  in  the  manufacture  of  tin ;  and  in  the  middle  of  each  was  an  indentation 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  them  in  two  when  wanted  to  be  melted  up  again.  J* 
was  objected  that  the  tin  ought  to  have  been  described  as  two  ingots ;  for  wherever 
an  article  has  obtained  a  name  in  the  trade,  it  must  be  described  by  it  Coleridge, 
J.,  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  description  is  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  which 

(k)  2  Hale  182.  (/)  Rex  v.  Forsyth,  R.  &  R.  274. 

(«i)  Per  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Bayley,  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Johnson,  3  M.  &  S.  540. 

(n)  Per  Le  Blanc,  J.,  Ibid. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Bonner,  7  Cox  C.  C.  13.  This  was  a  decision  in  Ireland,  and  Monabafl, & 
J.,  said,  "  The  truth  is,  the  prisoner  stole  something,  but  what  it  is  nobody  knows."  * 
very  good  reason  for  holding  that  the  description  was  quite  sufficient,  as  under  the /*ctf 
it  clearly  was.  In  Reg.  v.  Gallears,  infra,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said,  **  If  a  person  were  indicted 
for  stealing  '  one  box  '  of  the  goods,  Ac,  that  would  be  sufficieut,  although  a  small  bou*»* 
the  country  is  sometimes  called  a  box."  And  see  that  case,  infra,  and  Rex  v.  Dougl»V 
Camp.  212. 

(p)  Rfig.  t;.  Cox,  1  C.  $  K.  495  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Gallears,  1  Den.  C.  C.  501  ;  2  C.  k  K.  981  (61  E.  C.  L.  R).  Pollock,  C  ** 
intimated  a  (Joijbt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ruling  in  Reg.  v.  Cox,  supra. 


1  Particulars  descriptive  of  the  property  stated,  inserted  in  an  indictment  for  Uut4T 
must  be  strictly  proved,  even  though  such  as  need  not  have  been  inserted:  State  t.  Jtcfc* .; 
son,  30  Maine  29.  Stolen  property  in  an  indictment  for  larceny,  must  be  described  wit* 
certainty  to  a  common  intent,  by  which  is  meant  such  certainty  as  will  enable  tbe  W 
to  say  whether  the  chattel  proved  to  have  been  stolen  is  the  same  upon  which  the  ia&** 
ment  is  founded :  People  v.  Jackson,  8  Barb.  637. 
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are  required  by  law.  First,  it  is  the  subject  of  larceny  equally  whether  it  be  an 
ingot  or  so  many  pounds  weight  of  tin.  Secondly,  as  to  the  facility  of  pleading 
autrefois  acquit,  the  prisoner  stands  in  the  same  situation,  whether  it  be  one  or  the 
other,  because  there  must  be  some  parol  evidence  in  all  cases  to  show  what  it  was 
that  he  was  tried  for  before,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  prove  one  as  the  other. 
*The  last  question  is,  whether  it  is  described  with  sufficient  certainty,  in  r*oi* 
order  that  the  jury  may  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  thing  described.  If  this  ^ 
had  been  some  article,  that,  in  ordinary  parlance,  had  been  called  by  a  particular 
name  of  its  own,  it  would  have  been  a  wrong  description  to  have  called  it  by  the 
name  of  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed ;  as,  if  a  piece  of  cloth  were  called 
so  many  pounds  of  wool,  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  wool,  and  nobody  could  under- 
stand that  you  were  speaking  of  cloth.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  so  many  ounces 
of  gold,  if  a  man  stole  so  many  sovereigns ;  you  would  there  mislead  by  calling  it 
gold.  If  it  were  a  rod  of  iron,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  call  it  so  many  pounds 
weight  of  iron/Yr)  And  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  ten  pounds 
of  copper,  and  the  articles  stolen  were  copper  nails ;  Erie,  J  ,  was  inclined  to  hold 
that  they  should  have  been  so  described. (5) 

Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing,  inter  alia,  two  shifts,  and  the  only 
article  identified  by  the  prosecutrix  was  what  she  called  a  shirt,  which  had  been 
made  for  a  little  girl  six  years  of  age,  and  the  prosecutrix  stated  that  she  called 
such  things  shirts  while  girls  were  so  young.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said,  4<  It  must  be 
shown  that  the  article  is  generally  known  by  the  name  laid  in  the  indictment,  and 
here  the  prosecutrix  says  she  should  call  it  a  shirt.  The  prisoner,  therefore,  must 
be  acquitted. "(*) 

A  set  of  new  handkerchiefs  in  a  piece  may  be  described  as  so  many  handker- 
chiefs, though  they  are  not  separated  one  from  another,  if  the  pattern  designates 
each,  and  they  are  described  in  the  trade  as  so  many  handkerchiefs.      Upon  an 
indictment  against  the  prisoners  for  stealing  six  handkerchiefs,  it  appeared  that  the 
handkerchiefs  were  new  and  in  one  piece,  but  that  the  pattern  designated  each, 
there  being  a  light  colored  line  between  each  ;  and  it  also  appeared  the  article  was 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  piece  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
charge  such  an  article  as  so  many  handkerchiefs.     The  point  being  saved,  the  judges 
held  that  the  property  was  rightly  described  as  six  handkerchiefs,  and  that  the  con- 
f         riction  was  right.(u) 

It  is  also  laid  down  as  a  rule  that,  when  the  subject  matter  is  defined  by  a  statute, 
the  descriptive  words  contained  in  the  Act  should  be  also  used  in  the  indictment ; 
wd  that  where  the  Act  uses  several  descriptive  terms,  one  of  which,  being  general, 
includes  the  more  specific  term,  an  indictment  would  be  bad  which  used  the  more 
general  instead  of  the  more  special  description. (v)  And  an  instance  is  given 
where  an  indictment  under  the  statutes  14  Geo.  2,  c.  6.  and  15  Geo.  2,  c.  34,  r*oif» 
for  stealing  a  cow.  was  *holden  not  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  L 
defendant  stole  a  heifer ;  on  the  ground  that  as  those  stitutes  mention  both  heifer 
md  cow,  they  must  be  considered  as  having  used  one  term  in  contradistinction  to 
theother  in  describing  the  several  animals  they  were  intended  to  protect.(w)  Where 
an  article  is  described  in  a  statute  by  a  particular  name,  it  is  enough  to  describe  it 
by  that  name  in  an  indictment  for  larceny. (x) 

{r)  Re*,  v.  Mansfield,  C.  k  M.  140  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Rex  v.  Stott,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s. 
1*4,  p.  752,  753,  was  cited  in  support  of  the  objection.  There  the  indictment  was  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  iron,  described  as  so  many  "  pieces  of  iron  called  strokes,"  so  many  "  pieces 
of  iron,"  and  so  many  "  pieces  of  iron  called  horse-shoes  ;''  and  the  only  question  seems 
to  have  been  whether  the  29  Geo.  2,  c.  30,  related  to  metals  in  their  raw  state  as  contra- 
distinguished from  wrought  goods,  and  no  opinion  was  given;  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner waiving  the  further  prosecution  of  a  writ  of  error,  upon  a  doubt  intimated  by  the 
Com  of  B.  R.,  whether  any  other  judgment  could  be  passed  than  that  of  transportation, 
directed  by  the  29  Geo.  3,  c.  30.     C.  S.  G. 

(#)  Reg.  v.  Constance,  1  Cox  C.  C.  143.     The  prisoners  were  acquitted,  or  the  point 
would  bare  been  reserved. 

(<)  Reg.  v.  Edward  Fox,  Salop.  Sum.  Ass.  1842,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. 

(«)  Rex  v.  Nibbs,  MS.,  Bavley,  J.,  and  R.AM.  C.  C.  R.  25. 

(r)  8urk.  Crim.  Plead.  193. 

(v)  Cooke's  case,  1  Leach  105.     But  see  Reg.  v.  MCulley,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  34,  post,  365. 
(x)  Rex  v.  Johnson,  3  M.  *  S.  540. 
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» 

Where  a  chattel  is  described  by  a  name,  such  description  imports  the  whole  of 
that  chattel,  and  if  it  appear  that  at  the  time  it  was  stolen  it  was  in  pieces,  or  only 
part  of  it  stolen,  it  is  a  variance.  Thus  an  indictment  charging  the  stealing  of  a 
4i  brass  furnace"  is  not  supported  by  evidence  of  stealing  the  pieces  of  brass,  into 
which  the  furnace  has  been  broken  up.(^)  So  where  an  indictment  charged  the 
prisoner  with  stealing  a  "  spade/'  and  it  appeared  that  he  only  stole  the  bit  or  flat 
iron  part  of  the  spade,  the  handle  being  off  at  the  time  the  iron  was  stolen,  it  was 
held  a  variancc.(z)  Where  articles  of  different  kinds  are  mixed  together,  as  oats, 
beans,  and  chaff,  the  indictment  should  describe  it  as  a  "  certain  mixture  consisting 
of  one  bushel  of  oat-*,  &c."  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  "  one  bushel  of 
oats,  one  bushel  of  chaff,  and  one  bushel  of  beans,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  A. 
B.,  then  and  there  found ;"  and  the  proof  was,  that  these  articles,  at  the  time  of 
the  felonious  taking,  were  mixed  together;  Bayley,  J.,  held  that  the  articles  ought 
to  have  been  described  as  mixed  thus,  "  a  certain  mixture  consisting  of  one  bushel, 
&c,"  and  directed  an  acquittal  on  the  count.(a) 

An  indictment  for  stealing  £10  in  moneys  numbered  was  not  sufficient  formerly; 
but  some  of  the  pieces  of  which  that  money  consisted  must  have  been  specified. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house,  and  stealing  therein 
£10  in  moneys  numbered,  and  a  pair  of  stockings,  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of 
stealing  the  £10  only;  and  upon  the  point  being  reserved,  a  majority  of  the  judges 
held  the  description  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  judgment  was  arrested.(6) 

The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  stole  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prose- 
cutors 70  pieces  of  the  current  coin  called  sovereigns;  140  pieces  of  the  current 
coin  called  half  sovereigns,  and  in  like  manner  500  crowns,  500  half  crowns,  500 
florins,  100  shillings,  and  100  sixpences.  The  prisoner  was  clerk  in  a  bank,  and 
there  was  evidence  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  had  on  one  day  abstracted 

*^1 71   ^®  ln  monev  fr°m  tne  Dan^  >  DUfc  tnere  was  D<>  evidence  to  show  the  uature 
■»   of  any  one  piece  of  the  *coin  taken.     It  was  objected  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  taken  any  particular  description  of  coin,  and 
that  the  jury  could  not  find  him  guilty  of  stealing  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the 
alternative.     The  learned  judge  told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
prisoner  had  stolen  a  sum  of  money  from  his  employers,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
coins  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  although  they  could  not  say  which,  they  should 
find  him    guilty,  which  they  did ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  upon  the  question 
whether  this  direction  was  correct,  four  of  the  judges(c)  were  of  opinion  that  the 
direction  was  wrong,  and  their  opinion  was  thus  delivered  by  Aldereon  B:  "The 
count,  iucluding  all  the  species  of  coin,  must  be  treated  exactly  as  if  it  was  a  set  of 
counts,  each  charging  one  species  alone.     And  if  so,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  jwj 
could  not  find  a  man  guilty,  unless  they  could  say  .affirmatively  that  he  was  guilty 
of  stealing  some  definite  thing  described  in  one  of  the  counts.     And  the  same  rule 
must,  we  think,  apply  if  they  are  all  included  in  one  count.     Suppose  a  oonTiction 
under  this  charge  [to  the  jury],  and  a  subsequent  indictment  for  stealing  sovereigns: 
how  is  the  prisoner  to  plead  and  prove  that  he  has  been  before  convicted  of  that 
offence?     All  the  proof  he  could  then  give,  if  this  verdict  stand,  would  be  either 
that  he  has  been  convicted  of  stealing  sovereigns,  or  half  sovereigns,  or  crowns,  or 
some  other  species  of  coin.(<7)     We  think  this  cannot  be  just  to  a  prisoner.   On 

(y)  Rex  v.  Halloway,  1  C.  A  P.  127  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Hullock.  B. 

(z)  Rex  v.  Stiles,  Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.  1833,  Gurney,  B.,  MS.,  C   S.  G. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Kettle,  3  Ghitt.  Or.  L.  947  a.  On  this  case  being  cited  in  Reg.  v.  Bond,! 
Den.  C.  C.  517,  Alderson,  B.,  said,  "  T  should  question  the  correctness  of  that  ruling  if  i* 
came  before  me.  A  chemical  mixture  would  make  a  total  alteration  in  each  article,  tod 
therefore  no  one  would  remain  what  it  was  before  the  mixture  took  place:  but  there  the 
mixture  was  merely  mechanical."  But,  with  all  deference,  what  does  it  signify  whether  J 
the  mixture  be  mechanical  or  chemical,  where  the  result  is  a  mixture  which  is  hardly  \ 
capable  of  being  divided  into  its  separate  ingredients,  and  where  the  specification  of  it*8  j 
a  mixture  correctly  describes  the  actual  state  at  the  time  of  asportation,  and  the  descrip-  < 
tion  by  such  a  quantity  of  each  of  its  ingredients  is  calculated  to  mislead? 

(b)  Rex  t».  Fry,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  482. 

(c)  Wilde,  C.  J.,  Alderson,  B.,  Wightman,  J.,  and  Cresswell,  J. 

(d)  This  rests  on  a  misapprehension.     The  charge  to  the  jury  never  appears  on  thl 
record,  and  the  verdict,  us  taken  in  this  case,  was  a  general  verdict  of  guilty,  which,  oi 
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the  other  hand,  if  he  has  been  convicted  of  the  definite  crime  of  stealing  sovereigns. 
and  acquitted  of  the  rest  of  the  charge,  he  has  his  future  defence  either  on  the  plea 
of  autrefois  acquit  or  autrefois  convict,  as  to  the  whole  charge  in  this  indictment. 
But  on  this  charge  [to  the  jury]  and  the  verdict  found  thereon,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  he  is  convicted  or  acquitted  of  any  particular  portion  of  this  count  or 
not.  He  is  certainly  not  convicted  of  the  whole.  The  fact  that  in  embezzlement 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  found  necessary,  seems  to  us  strongly  to  show  what  but 
for  that  Act  was  the  universal  law  on  this  subject,  according  to  the  text  books  and 
previous  decisions."(c) 

It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  practice,  upon  all  ^indictments  for  r-^qi  q 
stealing  notes  or  other  written  securities,  to  set  out  the  notes  or  other  securi-  ^ 
ties  at  full  length ;(/)  but  it  has  been  long  settled  that  they  may  be  described  in  a 
general  manner,  and  need  uot  be  set  out  vcrbatim.(g)  But  still  the  indictment 
must  follow  some  of  the  descriptions  of  property  as  given  in  the  statute ;  so  that 
where  a  prisoner  was  charged  with  stealing  "  a  certain  note  commonly  called  a  bank- 
note," of  the  value,  &c,  and  convicted,  an  objection  which  was  taken  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  note  was  referred  to  the  judges,  who  all  held  the  indictment  ill  laid ;  as, 
in  describing  the  property  stolen  to  be  a  " note  commonly  called  a  bank-note"  it  did 
not  follow  any  of  the  descriptions  of  property  in  the  statute,  and  that  the  addition 
" commonly  called  a  bank-note"  did  not  aid  such  original  wrong  description. (h) 
But  if  the  indictment  describe  the  instrument  in  the  words  of  the  statute  creating 
the  offence,  it  is  sufficient.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  note  of  the 
Bank  of  England  out  of  a  letter,  which  note  was  described  as  ;( a  bank-note  "  in 
every  count,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  description  was  insufficient,  and  the  pre- 
ceding case  was  relied  upon ;  Taunton,  J.,  "  There,  the  only  substantial  averment 
was  that  it  was 'a  certain  note;'  that  was  the  only  description.  It  might  have 
been  a  note  of  invitation.  The  words  *  bank-note'  followed  the  words  *  commonly 
called,'  that  is  like  4  to  wit/  which  will  not  remedy  an  imperfect  previous  aver- 
ment. It  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  If  this 
had  been  a  banker's  promissory-note,  it  must  have  been  averred  to  be  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  in  this  case."(t) 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  stealing  of  u  one  bank-note  for  the  payment  of 
£10  and  of  the  value  of  £10,"  and  the  note  was  a  £5  note;  Maule,  J.,  held  the 
variance  fatal ;  on  the  ground  that  the  averment  of  the  value  was  material,  (j) 

the  record,  would  be  entered  as  a  verdict  of  stealing  all  the  moneys  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment; on  a  plea  of  autrefois  convict,  the  record  so  drawn  up  would  protect  the  prisoner 
from  every  larceny  of  which  he  was  so  convicted,  and  of  course  from*  a  larceny  of  70 
wvereigns. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Bond,  1  Den.  C.  G.  517,  Erie,  J.,  dissentiente.  This  decision  was  right,  1st, 
On  the  ground  that  the  jury  could  not  convict  on  (hi*  indictment,  unless  there  was  proof  of 
tome  specific  coin  stolen  ;  2dly.  On  the  ground  that  evidence  of  stealing  one  article  does 
*ot  warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  stealing  several  articles;  3dly.  On  the  ground  that  the 
widence  at  most  only  proved  stealing  £70,  and  the  direction  to  the  jury  and  the  verdict  was 
fuilty  of  stealing  not  only  70  sovereigns,  but  all  the  other  money  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment. And  as  the  indictment  was  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  the  amount  up  to 
&was  material  ;  which  raises  4thly,  the  objection  that  the  jury  were  directed  to  convict 
if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  stole  "  some  of  the  coins,"  which  might  be  less 
than  £5.  In  Reg.  v.  Sharp,  2  Cox  C.  C.  181,  where  the  indictment  charged  the  stealing 
of  ninety-two  pennies  and  twenty-four  halfpence,  and  the  prosecutor  was  not  certain 
whether  the  coin  was  in  pennies  or  halfpence  ;  Rolfe,  B.,  held  that  if  there  was  certainty 
tat  any  one  of  either  description  of  coin  had  been  taken,  it  would  be  sufficient:  but  his 
lordship  recommended  that  in  future  so  many  "  pieces  of  copper  coin,"  or  "  copper 
Booty"  of  the  value  of,  Ac,  should  be  stated. 

(/)  3  M .  4  S.  541. 

(?)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  159,  p.  777  ;  Milnes's  case,  2  East  P.  O.  c.  16,  s.  37,  p.  602 ; 
Johnson's  case,  2  Leach  1103,  note  (a)  ;  Stark.  Crim.  Plead.  454,  note  (&). 

(A)  Craven's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  37,  p.  601,  602  ;  R.  &  R.  14. 

[%)  Rex  v.  Newman,  Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1832,  MS.,  C.  S.  G.  The  indictment  was  on 
the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  2,  the  words  of  which  are  "any  bank-note,  bank-post-bill,"  &c. 
In  Rex  v.  Johnson,  infra,  the  judges  seemed  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  words  '•  for  the 
payment  of  divers  sums  of  money  "  were  necessary.     C.  S.  G. 

(j)  Reg.  v.  Jones,  1  Cox  C.  C.  105.  Probably  the  ground  was  because  the  note  was 
alleged  to  be  for  the  payment  of  £10,  which  is  a  descriptive  avermeut  of  the  note  itself. 
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An  indictment  for  stealing  a  promissory-note  is  good  which  describes  it  as  "one 
promissory-note  for  the  payment  of  five  guineas."(&) 

The  necessary  description  of  a  hank-note  underwent  considerable  discussion  in  the 
case  of  an  indictment  upon  the  Embezzling  Act,  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85  (now  repealed). 
The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  embezzling  "  divers,  to  wit,  nine  bank- 
notes for  the  payment  of  divers  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  £9  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
value  of  £9  of  like  lawful  money ;"  and,  upon  error  to  reverse  the  judgment,  it  was 
objected  that  none  of  the  cases  had  determined  that  such  an  indictment  containing 
no  description  of  any  particular  note  whatever  was  sufficient ;  but  the  Court  held 
*mQl   tnat  *^k  was  a  su®c*e  *  description.     Lord  *EUenborough,  0.  J.,  said,  that 
'   he  considered  that  after  the  statute  had  made  bank-notes  the  subject  of 
larceny,  they  might  be  described  in  the  same  manner  as  other  things  which  have 
an  intrinsic  value,  that  is,  by  any  description  applicable  to  them  as  a  chattel;  that 
to  describe  tbem  as  bank  notes  for  the  payment  of  money  seemed  to  be  a  larger 
description  than  the  statute  strictly  required ;  and  that  the  indictment  in  question 
had  set  forth  number,  value,  and  species,  (bank-note  being  the  species,  the  value 
£9,  and  the  number  nine),  and  thereby  complied  with  the  strict  and  technical  rule 
of  law.     Le  Blanc,  J.,  said,  "Where  a  specific  thing  is  made  the  subject  of  lar- 
ceny, it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  it  as  such  specific  thing,  it  being  a  species  of 
thing  that  is  the  subject  of  larceny.     For  instance,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  charging 
a  larceny  of  sheep,  to  describe  it  either  as  a  wether,  ewe,  or  lamb ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  if  such  an  argument  could  prevail,  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
prisoner  that  it  should  be  described  more  particularly;  because  if  it  were,  and  the 
prosecutor,  in  such  case,  should  fail  to  prove  it  to  be  of  that  particular  description, 
the  prisoner  would  thereupon  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal.     So  also  it  may  be  said  of 
bank-notes;  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  a  bank-note  particularly,  as  a  bank-note 
for  the  payment  of  £1,  £5,  or  £20,  because  for  whatsoever  sum  it  may  be  payable 
it  is  still  a  bank-note.     In  like  manner,  in  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  handker- 
chief, it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  as  a  handkerchief  of  any  specific  make  or 
materials,  as  that  it  is  bilk,  linen,  or  any  other  particular  quality.     The  argument 
upon  this  part  of  the  case  has  arisen  from  the  practice  that  has  prevailed  of  de- 
scribing the  particular  sum  for  which  the  note  is  payable,  and  that  the  monej 
secured  thereby  is  unsatisfied.     But  the  answer  to  such  an  argument  is  this,  that 
whether  it  be  payable  for  one  sum  or  for  another  it  is  equally  a  bank-note,  and  * 
bank-note  is  the  subject  of  larceny.     Therefore,  this  is  not  a  good  objection,  that 
the  bank-note  is  not  sufficiently  set  out.     No  further  description  is  necessary  than 
is  required  for  other  chattels,  which  are  the  subject  of  larceny ;  and  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  bank-note,  the  particular  species,  if  the  sum  for  which  the  note  is  pay- 
able can  be  said  to  constitute  a  species,  may  be  proved."(7) 

It  was  holden  that  where  the  thing  stolen  was  described  as  "a  bank -post-bill 
and  was  not  set  out,  the  Court  could  not  take  judicial  notice  that  it  was  a  promis- 
sory-note, or  that  it  was  such  an  instrument  as  under  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  might  be 
the  subject  of  larceny,  though  it  were  described  as  made  for   the   payment  of 
money,  (m) 

It  appears  to  have  been  determined,  that  notes,  bills,  &c,  within  the  2  Geo.  «« 
c.  25,  now  repealed,  should  be  laid  to  be  the  property  of  A.  B..  and  ought  not  to 
be  described  as  chattels ;  but  it  was  also  holden,  that  upon  an  indictment  which 
laid  them  to  be  "the  property  and  chattels  of  S.  S.,"  the  word  chattels  might  be 
rejected  as  surplusage. («) 

*3*20         *  Where  shillings  were  described  as  "  two  pieces  of  the  curreut  coin  of  tw* 

J   realm  called  shillings,  of  the  value  of  two  shillings,  of  the  goods  and  chat' 

tels  of  S.  Fitch,"  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  inaccurate,  a  smoney  does  no* 

(At)  Milnes's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  37,  p.  602. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Johnson,  3  M.  &  S.  540,  552,  553. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Chard,  R.  k  R.  488.  Bank-post-bills  were  not  in  use  until  two  yeari  alto* 
the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  had  passed,  ante,  p.  276.  A  bank-post-bill  cannot  be*  described  aa  ** 
bill  of  exchange  :  Moor's  case,  1  Lew.  90. 

(n)  Rex  v.  Sadi,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  a.  37,  p.  601.  • 
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J  within  the  legal  technical  definition  of  goods  and  chattels ;  but  that  the  words 
>f  the  goods  and  chattels"  ought  to  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  and  then  the 
arge  in  the  indictment  sufficiently  alleged  that  the  coin  was  the  property  of  S. 
tch.(o)  So  where  a  cheek  was  described  as  "  a  check  for  the  sum  of  £14  6*.  3d. 
the  moneys  of"  W.  Willis,  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  might  be  read  as  if 
B  words  "of  the  moneys"  were  not  there,  and  then  it  was  sufficient^ p) 
We  have  seen  that  re-issuable  notes,  which  are  stolen  on  their  way  from  the 
ak  in  London,  at  which  they  have  been  paid,  to  the  bankers  in  the  country  to  be 
issued,  may  be  described  as  so  many  pieces  of  paper  stamped  with  stamps/?) 
id  that  such  re-issuable  notes,  if  they  cannot  properly  be  described  as  u  valuable 
rarities,"  may  be  well  laid  as  goods  and  chattels. (r)  And  that  the  halves  of 
in  try  bank-notes  may  also  be  described  as  goods  and  chattels  (*)  An  indictment 
good  which  charges  the  stealing  of  a  certain  valuable  security  (to  wit)  a  check 
the  value  specified  without  stating  the  drawees  to  be  bankers.  An  indictment 
irged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  "  a  certain  valuable  security,  to  wit,  a  banker's 
»ck,  drawn  by  J.  W.  Bidewell  for  £37  16*.  Sd.  upon  J.  Mortlock  and  Sons,  and 
fable  to  G.  Mum  ford  or  bearer,  and  of  the  value  of  £37  16*.  8c/.,  the  property 
the  said  J.  W.  Bidewell;"  and  the  question  being  reserved  whether  the  check 
s  well  described,  it  not  being  stated  that  J.  Mortlock  and  Sons,  upon  whom  it 
s  drawn,  were  bankers,  the  judges  unanimously  held  that  the  indictment  was 
)d.(l)  A  stamped  receipt  may  be  described  as  "  one  piece  of  paper  stamped 
:h  a  certain  stamp  denoting  the  payment  of  a  duty  to  our  said  Lady  the  Queen 
sixpenee,  of  the  property,  goods  and  chattels  of  A.  B  ,"  or  as  "  one  piece  of 
per  of  the  value  of  one  penny. M(u)  So  a  memorandum  of  a  sum  of  money  due 
the  prosecutor  may  be  described  as  "  one  piece  of  writing  paper,  of  the  value  of 
e  penny,  one  other  piece  of  paper  of  the  value  of  one  penny,  and  one  written 
ttioraudum  of  the  value  of  one  penny,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  J.  A."(t>) 
*  coalmeters'  printed  certificates,  before  they  are  signed  and  filled  up,  may  be  de- 
ribed  as  "  pieces  of  paper.(w)  So  a  check  which  has  been  paid  may  be  described 
a  piece  of  paper."(x) 

If  an  instrument  be  both  an  order  and  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  it  may 
ell  be  described  as  a  warrant  and  order.  In  a  case  fully  stated  at  a  former  page, 
ne  objection  taken  was,  that  the  *iudictment  was  uncertain,  as  the  second  r*9»2i 
nd  third  counts  were  for  stealing  four  warrants  and  orders  (not  saying  how  L 
wny  orders)  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £5  each.  But  the  judges  were  of 
pinion  that  the  instrument  was  both  a  warrant  and  order,  and,  therefore,  the  counts 
>f  the  indictment  were  not  uncertain  (y) 

Bat  many  of  the  difficulties  which  occurred  in  the  preceding  cases,  are  got  rid  of 
^y  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  which  enacts  by  sec.  5,  that  "  in  any  indictment  for 
forging,  uttering],  stealing,  embezzling,  destroying,  or  concealing,  or  for  obtaining 
}J  take  pretences,  any  instrument,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  such  instrument 
}J  any  name  or  designation  by  which  the  same  may  be  usually  known,  or  by  the 
purport  thereof,  without  setting  out  any  copy  or  fac-simile  thereof,  or  otherwise  de- 
scribing the  same  or  the  value  thereof. "(*) 

Sec.  7.  "  In  all  other  cases  wherever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  make  any  averment 
10  *ay  indictment  as  to  any  instrument,  whether  the  same  consists  wholly  or  in  part 
°r  writing,  print,  or  figures,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  such  instrument  by  any 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Radley,  1  Den.  C.  C.  450 ;  2  C.  k  K.  974  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

\P)  Reg.  v.  Godfrey,  D.  k  B.  C.  C.  426. 

(f)  Clarke's  cue,  R.  k  R.  181,  ante.  p.  269. 

(')Rex  p.  Vyse,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  218,  ante,  p.  270. 

(')Rexv.  Mead,  4  0.  k  P.  535  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  269  ;  Reg.  v.  Jones,   1   Den.  G. 

(0  Reg.  p.  Heath,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  33. 

(«)  Reg.  p.  Rodway,  9  C.  k  P.  784  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  224. 

(f)Rex  p.  Bingley,  5  C.  k  P.  602  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B. 

(*)  Reg.  p.  Morris,  9  C.  k  P.  349  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.).     See  this  case,  pott. 

(*)Reg.  v.  Watts,  2  Den.  C   C.  14.     See  this  case,  post. 

(I)  Reg.  p.  Gilchrist,  2  Moo.  C  C.  233,  ante,  p.  273. 

W  The  word*  between  brackets  are  repealed  by  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  95. 
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name  or  designation  by  which  the  same  may  be  usually  known,  or  by  the  purport 
thereof,  without  setting  out  any  copy  or  fac-siuiile  of  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof." 

Sec.  18.  "  In  every  indictment  in  which  it  shall  be  necessary  to  make  any  aver- 
ment as  to  any  money  or  any  note  of  the  Bank  of  Eiiglaynl  or  any  other  bank  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  such  money  or  bank-note  simply  as  money,  without 
specifying  any  particular  coin  or  bank-note;  and  such  allegation,  so  far  as  regards 
the  description  of  the  property,  shall  be  sustained  by  proof  of  any  amount  of  coin  or 
of  any  bank-note,  although  the  particular  species  of  coin  of  which  such  amount  wag 
composed,  or  the  particular  nature  of  the  bank-note,  shall  not  be  proved,  and  in 
cases  of  embezzlement  and  obtaining  money  or  bank-notes  by  false  pretences,  by 
proof  that  the  offender  embezzled  or  obtained  any  piece  of  coin  or  any  bank-note,  or 
any  portion  of  the  value  thereof,  although  such  piece  of  coin  or  bank-note  may  hare 
been  delivered  to  him  in  order  that  some  part  of  the  value  thereof  should  be  returned 
to  the  party  delivering  the  same,  or  to  any  other  person,  and  such  part  shall  have 
been  returned  accordingly." 

Sec.  30.  "  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word  '  indictment '  shall  be  under- 
stood to  include  l  information;'  l  inquisition/  and  '  presentment/  as  well  as  indict- 
ment, and  also  any  'plea,'  Replication/  or  other  pleading,  and  any  nisi  prius  record; 
and  the  terms  *  finding  of  the  indictment '  shall  be  understood  to  include  *  the  taking 
of  an  inquisition/  '  the  exhibiting  of  an  information/  and  l  the  making  a  presentr 
ment/  and  wherever  in  this  Act,  in  describing  or  referriug  to  any  person  or  party, 
matter  or  thing,  any  word  importing  the  singular  number  or  masculine  gender  is 
used,  the  same  shall  be  understood  to  include  and  shall  be  applied  to  several  persons 
and  parties  as  well  as  one  person  or  party,  and  females  as  well  as  males,  and  bodies 
corporate  as  well  as  individuals,  and  several  matters  and  things  as  well  as  one  matter 
*32*1  or  *n*D&  5  an(*  tnc  worQ4  l  property '  shall  be  understood  *to  include  goods, 
"*-■  chattels,  money,  valuable  securities,  and  every  other  matter  or  thing,  whether 
real  or  personal,  upon  or  with  respect  to  which  any  offence  may  be  committed." 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  £95  in  money  it  appeared  that  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England  at  Boston  sent  in  a  letter  by  the  post  to  the  manager 
of  the  same  baok  at  Wisbech  nineteen  £5  notes  of  the  said  bank,  issued  at  Wisbech, 
which  had  been  paid  into  the  brauch  bank  at  Boston.  The  bank  do  not  reissue  at 
one  branch  notes  originally  issued  at  another  branch,  but  transmit  them  to  the 
place  where  they  were  originally  issued,  to  be  there  reissued  or  otherwise  disposed 
of.  The  prisoner  was  a  clerk  in  the  bank  at  Wisbech,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
receive  at  the  post-office  at  Wisbech  all  letters  addressed  to  the  bank  there,  and  on 
the  day  the  letter  with  the  notes  should  have  arrived  he  received  the  letters  as  usual 
at  the  post  office,  but  never  delivered  the  letter  in  question,  and  disposed  of  the 
notes.  It  was  objected,  that  as  the  notes  were  not  at  the  time  in  circulation  for 
value,  but  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  themselves,  or  in  the  course  of  trans- 
mission from  one  bank  to  the  other,  they  were  not  iu  fact  bank-notes,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  described  in  an  indictment  as  money  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  Wi 
s.  18  ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  notes  were  properly  described 
as  money. (a) 

Before  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5,  which  abolished  the  distinction  between 
grand  and  petty  larceny,  it  was  holden  that  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  sheep  or  any 
other  cattle,  must  ascribe  to  it  some  value,  as,  unless  the  value  exceeded  I2rf., » 
would  not  be  a  capital  offence.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  oj 
stealing  a  cow,  a  case  was  reserved,  on  the  ground  that  no  price  or  value  was  ascribed 
to  the  cow,  in  the  indictment ;  and  a  majority  of  the  judges  held,  that  though  the 
statute  in  terms  made  the  stealing  any  sheep,  cow,  &c,  felony  without  clergy,  J8* 
it  ought,  in  construction  and  by  analogy  to  the  statute  which  took  away  clergy, to 
be  confined  to  what  exceeded  the  value  of  12</.,  aud  therefore  that  a  capital  sentence 
could  not  be  passed. (6) 

An  indictment  for  stealing  a  dead  animal  should  state  that  it  was  dead ;  for  upon 
a  general  statement  that  a  party  stole  the  animal,  it  is  to  be  intended  that  he  rto» 

(a)  Reg.  v.  West,  D.  &  B.  C.  C.  109 ;  decided  on  the  authority  of  Rex  v.  Rapsoa,  B.  ** 
232,  ante,  p.  274. 

(b)  Rex  v.  Peel,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  407 ;  and  Pearles's  case,  jwrf. 
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>.(c)  And  d  fortiori,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  live  animal,  evidence 
ling  a  dead  one  is  insufficient.  Thus,  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  live 
urkeys,  if  the  evidence  is  that  they  were  dead  when  stolen,  the  indictment  will 
supported.  The  prisoners  stole  four  live  tame  turkeys  in  Cambridgeshire ; 
them  there,  and  carried  them  dead  into  Hertfordshire.  They  were  indicted 
•tfordshire  for  stealing  four  live  tame  turkeys ;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the 
held  that  the  word  live  in  the  description  could  not  be  rejected  as  surplusage, 
at  as  the  prisoners  *had  not  the  turkeys  in  a  live  state  in  Hertford-  r*ooq 
the  charge,  as  laid,  was   not   proved,  and  that  the  conviction  was   *- 

t  has  been  held  upon  indictment  for  sheep-stealing  that  a  removal  whilst  the 
is  alive  is  essential  to  constitute  the  offence.(/) 

where  an  animal  has  the  same  appellation,  whether  it  be  alive  or  dead,  and  it 
no  difference  as  to  the  offence,  whether  it  were  alive  or  dead ;  and  the  indict- 
ises  such  appellation,  it  is  no  variance  if  the  animal  was  dead  at  the  time  the 
:  was  committed.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  receiving  a  lamb  knowing 
ne  to  have  been  stolen,  and  the  lamb  had  been  killed  before  it  was  received ; 
i  case  reserved,  the  judges  all  agreed  that  the  conviction  was  good,  as  it  was 
erial  as  to  the  prisoner's  offence  whether  the  lamb  was  alive  or  dead,  his  offence 
e  punishment  for  it  being  in  both  cases  the  same.(^) 

offence  of  larceny  is  transitory  and  not  local,  it  is  therefore  immaterial 
>r  there  be  any  such  parish  in  the  county  as  that  laid  in  the  indictment  On 
ictment  for  larceny  uat  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen  in  the  county  of  Worcester" 
tared  that  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen  is  partly  in  Worcestershire,  and  partly  in 
ihire ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  sufficient. (A) 
I  now  by  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  23,  "it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  state 
nue  in  the  body  of  any  indictment,(i)  but  the  county,  city,  or  other  jurisdic- 
imed  in  the  margin  thereof  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  venue  for  all  the  facts  stated 
body  of  such  indictment ;  provided  that  in  cases  where  local  description  is  or 
ter  shall  be  required,  such  local  description  shall  be  given  in  the  body  of  the 
nent ;  and  provided  also,  that  where  an  indictment  for  an  offence  committed  in 
unty  df  any  city  or  town  corporate  shall  be  preferred  at  the  assizes  of  the 
ing  county,  such  county  of  the  city  or  town  shall  be  deemed  the  venue,  and 
ither  be  stated  in  the  margin  of  the  indictment,  with  or  without  the  name  of 
unty  in  which  the  offender  is  to  be  tried,  or  be  stated  in  the  body  of  the 
ment  by  way  of  venue."(y) 

ly  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Edwards,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  497.  In  Rex  v.  Hal- 
1  C.  &  P.  128  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Hullock,  B.,  held  that  an  indictment  for  stealing 
turkeys  "  was  not  supported  by  evidence  of  stealing  two  dead  turkeys,  as  "  two 
V  must  be  taken  to  mean  live  turkeys;  but  this  case  seems  overruled  by  Rex  v. 
ring,/>oirf,  p  323.  C.  S.  G. 
Rex  v.  Edwards,  R.  k  R.  497. 

Rex  v.  Williams,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  107.     See  this  case,  post,  p.  362. 
Rex  v.  Puckering,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  242. 

Rex  v.  Perkins,  4  C.  k  P.  363  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  Rex  v.  Woodward,  R.  k  M.  C. 
323,  where  there  was  no  such  parish  as  that  laid  in  an  indictment  for  burning  a 
of  beans,  and  it  was  held  immaterial.  If,  however,  the  offence  were  local,  as  bur- 
house-breaking,  Ac,  a  variance  in  the  name  of  the  parish  would  be  fatal :  or  if  it 
I  out  to  be  part  in  and  part  out  of  the  county,  where  it  was  described  in  the  usual 
4  the  parish  of  A.,  in  the  county  of  B. :  Reg.  v.  Brookes,  G.  k  M.  643  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.) ; 
.  Jackson,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.,  ante,  p.  49." 
lee  sec.  30,  ante,  p.  321. 

Before  this  enactment,  a  count  for  misdemeanor  containing  no  statement  of  venue, 
by  reference  or  otherwise,  was  bad  at  common  law,  after  verdict,  though  a  venue 
tated  in  the  margin  in  the  usual  way ;  for  the  statement  in  the  margin  only  implied 
ie  indictment  was  found  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  county  named :  Reg.  v.  O'Connor, 
.  16  (48  E  C.  L.  R.).  But  since  this  section  such  a  count  is  good.  And  such  a 
was  not  cured  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  the  court 
risdiction  over  the  offence,  for  the  word  jurisdiction  in  that  section  meant  local 
:tion,  and  not  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  the  charge:  Ibid.  But  the  words  on 
this  point  turned  are  omitted  in  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24.     See  infra  (w), 
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♦Where  an  indictment  upon  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25  (now  repealed),  stated  the 
offence  to  have  been  committed  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  and  not  of 
the  statutes,  it  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  having  once 
expired,  and  beinir  revived  by  the  9  Geo.  2,  c.  18.  It  became  unnecessary  for  the 
judges  to  give  any  opinion  on  this  objection,  another  point  having  been  reserved  for 
their  consideration ;  but  those  judges  who  adverted  to  it  thought  the  form  of  the 
indictment  good,  and  that  the  re-enacting  statute  was  the  only  statute  in  force 
against  the  offence  ;(£)  and  in  a  subsequent  case,  an  indictment  for  stealing  bank- 
notes against  the  form  of  the  statute  was  ruled  to  be  good.(T) 

An  indictment  for  a  common  law  felony  must  have  contained  a  contra  pacem.  and 
so  must  an  indictment  for  stealing  articles,  the  stealing  of  which  was  made  felonj 
by  statute ;  and  laying  the  offence  to  have  been  against  the  form  of  the  statute 
would  not  supply  the  defect.  An  indictment  was  for  stealing  bank-notes  against  the 
form  of  the  statute,  but  it  was  not  laid  to  be  against  the  peace,  &c.,  and,  after  con- 
viction, the  judges  held  the  indictment  bad.(m) 

But  objections  of  this  kind  will  not  now  avail.  The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,(a) 
professing  to  have  for  its  object  that  the  punishment  of  offenders  might  be  less 
frequently  interrupted  in  cousequence  of  technical  niceties,  enacted  ''that  no  judg- 
ment upon  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  whether 
after  verdict  or  outlawry,  or  by  confession,  default,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  stayed  or 
reversed,"  upon  certain  grounds,  which  are  all  repeated  in  the  14  &  15  Vict,  c  100, 
s.  24.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  clause  did  not  prevent  those  defects  from  being 
available  on  demurrer;  but  this  mischief  is  now  remedied  by  the  section  just  men- 
tioned, under  which  these  defects  are  no  longer  available  in  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  notice  the  decisions  under  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c.  64,  s.  20. 

A  bad  conclusion  of  contra  paceni  is  as  no  contra  pacem1  and  was  cured  after 
verdict  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20.     If,  therefore,  an  indictment  for  an  offence 
committed  in  the  reign  of  one  king  concluded  against  the  peace  of  another  king, 
the  error  was  cured  by  that  section.     An  indictment  preferred  in   May,  1832, 
charged  that  the  prisoner  on  the  12th  of  March,  1830,  had  in  his  possession  a  bill 
of  exchange,  and  that  afterwards  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  he  forged 
an  acceptance  on  the  said  bill  of  exchange,  and  concluded  '<  against  the  peace  of 
our  lord  the  king."     At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  it  wu 
objected  that  inasmuch  as  the  felony  was  committed  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king, 
and  the  indictment  was  not  preferred  till  William  the  Fourth  came  to  the  throne, 
**-**>m   tne  indictment  ought  to  have  *coucluded  "  agaiust  the  peace  of  our  lord  the 
-I   late  kiug;"  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  unanimously  that  the 
objection  was  cured  by  the  statute.(o) 

But  such  a  conclusion  was  still  bad  upon  demurrer.  An  indictment  alleged  ft 
forgery  to  have  been  committed  on  the  3d  of  June  in  the  seventh  year  of  Willi** 
the  Fourth,  but  concluded  "against  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  now  queen,"  and  upon- 
demurrer  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  bad  for  not  concluding  "  against  the 
peace  of  the  late  kiug."(^>)  And  if  the  indictment  were  good  upon  the  face  of  tf, 
but  the  offence  were  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  a  different  reign  from  thftt 
alleged,  the  prisoner  must  have  been  acquitted.  An  indictment  for  uttering  ft 
forged  receipt  charged  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  the  first  year  of  ■* 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  aud  concluded  "  against  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  no* 
queen."  The  uttering  was  in  the  reign  pf  William  the  Fourth,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  variance  was  fatal,  because  there  was  a  distinct  averment  that  the  offence 
was  against  the  peace  of  the  now  queen,  and  the  proof  negatived  that  averment; 

(*)  Phipoe's  case,  1795 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  37,  p.  599,  601  ;  ante,  p.  274. 

(I)  Morgan's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  37,  p.  601,  Lawrence,  J.,  conferred  with  Thonuofi 
B.,  on  the  occasion,  who  declared  his  concurrence,  considering  the  reviving  statute  ftJ11 
effect  re-enacting  the  provisions  of  the  expired  law. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Cook,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  176. 

(n)  ThiB  section,  though  entirely  repealed  6y  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  23,  is  not  re- 
pealed, and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  but  it  is  in  effect  superseded  by  that  section* 

(o)  Rex  v.  Chalmers,  R.  k  M.  C.  G.  R.  352 ;  5  C.  k  P.  331  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

\p)  Re£*  v-  Smith,  2  M.  k  Rob.  109,  tried  March  13,  1838. 
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as  the  indictment  was  good  on  the  face  of  it,  the  prisoner  could  not  demur,  and 
refore,  the  time  to  take  the  objection  was  when  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  at 
it  time  the  offence  was  committed. (9) 

lie  entire  omission  of  u  against  the  form  of  the  statute"  in  an  indictment  for  an 
nee  created  by  statute,  was  not  cured  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20.  The  jury 
ad  a  prisoner  guilty  on  two  counts  for  larceny  in  stealing  bank-notes,  neither  of 
ch  counts  concluded  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute ;"  and  it  was  objected, 
or  verdict,  that  both  counts  were  bad  in  point  of  law,  as  the  offence  of  stealing  a 
k-note  was  not  an  offence  at  common  law,  but  was  created  by  statute;  and,  upon 
ise  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  omission  fatal,  and  not  cured  by  this  section, 
.  the  judgment  was  arrested.(r) 
$0  where  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  for  fraudulently  concealing  part  of 

effects  omitted  the  conclusion  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute,"  and  it  was 
scted,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  it  was  bad  on  account  of  such  omission ;  the 
ges,  upon  a  cse  reserved,  held  that  the  omission  was  not  cured  by  that  section, 
[  that  it  was  fatal  to  the  indictment. (*) 

)bjections  to  an  indictment  which  fell  within  sec.  20  or  sec.  21  must  have  been 
en  by  demurrer,  and  it  was  too  late  to  take  them  after  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  though 
3re  verdict.  The  case  for  the  prosecution,  on  an  iudictment  for  housebreaking, 
.  stealing  money  therein  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  bciug  closed,  it  was  sub- 
led  that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  cod  eluded  contra  formam  statutorum; 
t  the  prisoner  was  in  fact  proceeded  against  under  two  statutes,  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
5.  29,  s.  12,  and  the  3  &  4  VV111.  4,  c.  44,  s.  2.  For  the  prosecution  it  was  urged 
t  the  defect  was  cured  by  sec.  20,  and  that  the  objection  ought  to  have  been 
sed  by  demurrer,  and  it  was  said  that  Parke,  H,  had  at  a  ^former  assize  r*oo£ 
ed  that  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  any  defect  cured  by  the  20th  and  *- 
>t  sections,  except  by  demurrer.  Alderson,  B.,  '*  I  am  clearly  of  that  opinion, 
1  am  glad  to  fiud  it  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  my  Brother  Parke.  The  object 
the  Legislature,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  preamble,  was  to  discourage  '  technical 
seties,  which  interrupt  the  punishment  of  offenders.'  Here  this  objection  is 
leed  taken  before  verdict,  but  still  too  late,  for  it  should  have  been  taken  by 
mnrrer."(J) 
Where  the  venue  in  the  margin  was  "  Yorkshire  being  the  next  adjoining  County 

the  Town  and  County  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,"  and  it  was  urged,  in  arrest  of 
idgment,  that  the  proper  description  was  '*  The  County  of  the  Town  of  Kingston 
poo  Hull/'  or  "  Town  of  Kingston  upon  Hull  and  County  of  the  same  Town," 
ad  that  there  was  no  such  county  as  '•  County  of  Kingston  upon  Hull ;"  and  it 
is  held  that  the  objection  was  cured  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20. (u) 

But  now,  by  the  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100,  p.  24,  -'no  indictment(v)  for  any  offence 
ball  be  held  insufficient  for  want  of  the  averment  of  any  matter  unnecessary  to  be 
wred,  nor  for  the  omission  of  the  words  k  as  appears  by  the  record,'  or  of  the 
fords  'with  force  and  arms,'  or  of  the  words  'against  the  peace,'  nor  for  the 
wertion  of  the  words  'agiinst  the  form  of  the  statute'  instead  of  *  against  the  form 
>f  the  statutes,'  or  vice  vrrsd,  nor  for  that  any  person  mentioned  in  the  indictment 
»  designated  by  a  name  of  office,  or  other  descriptive  appellation,  instead  of  his 
Proper  name,  nor  for  omitting  to  state  the  time  at  which  the  offence  was  committed 

(?)  Reg.  v.  Pringle,  2  M.  &  Rob  276,  Erskine,  J. 

(»")  Rex  p.  Pearson,  R.  k  M   O.  C.  R.  Ml 3. 

(«)  Reg  v.  R*dc!iffc»  2  Moo.  C.  C   R.  68 ;  2  Lew.  57. 

(')Reg.  v.  Law,  2  M.  &  Rob.  107,  Alderson,  B  .,  is  reported  to  have  added,  "Even  if  it 
bad  been  taken  then,  I  should  have  recommended  the  grand  jury  to  add  the  letter  *  to  the 
word  statute."  See  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c  25,  s.  98,  where  it  is  said  to  be  the  common  practice 
*t  this  day,  while  the  grand  jury  who  found  the  bill  is  before  the  court,  to  amend  it  by 
their  consent  in  a  matter  of  form,  as  the  name  or  addition  of  a  party.  See  also  Kel.  37. 
So  where  an  indictment  laid  the  offence  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Vic- 
torig  ike  fourth,  Patteson,  J.,  held  the  objection  too  late  after  plea:  Reg.  v.  Bevis,  1  Cox 
CC.  27;  Reg.  v.  Ellis,  C.  ft  M.  564  (41  K  C.  L.  R.) ;  Reg.  v.  Fenwick,  2  C.  &  K.  915  (61 
B.  C.  L.  R  ) ;  Broome  v.  Reg.,  12  Q.  B.  834  (64  E  C.  L.  R  ). 

(*)  Reg-  »•  Grundy,  2  Cox  G.  C.  357,  Patteson,  J.     See  ante,  p.  323,  note  (/ ). 

(»)  8ee  §ec.  30,  ante,  p.  321. 
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in  any  case  where  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence,  nor  for  stating  the  time 
iin perfectly,  nor  for  stating  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  on  a  day  subsequent 
to  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  or  on  an  impossible  day,  or  on  a  day  that  never 
happened,  nor  for  want  of  a  proper  or  perfect  venue,  nor  for  want  of  a  proper  or 
formal  conclusion,  nor  for  want  of  or  imperfection  in  the  addition  of  any  defendant^ 
nor  for  want  of  the  statement  of  the  value  or  pricr,  of  any  matter  or  thing,  or  the 
amount  of  damage,  injury,  or  spoil,  in  any  case  where  the  value  or  price,  or  the 
amount  of  damage,  injury,  or  spoil,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence~(.w) 
*3*>71  *Sec.  25.  u  Every  objection  to  any  indictment(x)  for  any  formal  defect 
J  apparent  on  the  face  thereof  shall  be  taken  by  demurrer  or  motion  to  quash 
such  indictment,  before  the  jury  shall  be  sworn,  and  not  afterwards ;  and  every  court 
before  which  auy  such  objection  shall  be  taken  for  any  fijrmal  defect  may,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary,  cause  the  indictment  to  be  forthwith  amended  in  such  particular 
by  some  officer  of  the  court  or  other  person,  and  thereupon  the  trial  shall  proceed 
as  if  no  such  defect  had  appeared. "(.y) 

An  indictment  for  an  iudecent  exposure  of  the  person  in  the  sight  of  A.  and  B., 
and  divers  of  the  liege  subjects  of  the  queen,  concluded  il  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  said  liege  subjects,"  &c  and  it  was  objected  that  it  was  bad  because  it  did  not 
conclude  ad  commune  nocvnwntum  ;  but  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  rendered  that  conclusion  un necessary. (z) 

The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  21,  enacts,  uthat  no  judgment  after  verdict  upon  any 
indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  stayed  or  reversed 
for  want  of  a  similiter,  nor  by  reason  that  the  jury  process  has  been  awarded  to  a 
wrong  officer  upon  an  insufficient  suggestion,  nor  for  any  misnomer  or  misdescription 
of  the  officer  returning  such  process,  or  of  any  of  the  jurors,  nor  because  any 
person  has  served  upon  the  jury  who  has  not  been  returned  as  a  juror  by  the  sheriff 
or  other  officer ;  and  that  where  the  offence  charged  has  been  created  by  any  statute, 
or  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of  punishment,  or  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
clergy  by  any  statute,  the  indictment  or  information  shall  after  verdict  be  held  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the  statute,  if  it  describe  the  offence 
in  the  words  of  the  statute." 

It  was  held  that  an  indictment  for  false  pretences  must  state  the  property  ob- 
tained to  belong  to  some  persou,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  section,  it 
was  bad  if  it  omitted  to  do  so.(a)  But  where  an  information  for  unlawfully 
receiving  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  gift  from  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  in  the  East 
Indies,  contrary  to  the  33  Geo.  3,  c.  52,  s.  62,  did  not  allege  the  money  to  be  the 

(tr)  The  words  in  italics  are  new ;  the  rest  is  from  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,  which,  after 
the  words  "  perfect  venue,"  added  "  where  the  Court  shall  appear  by  the  indictment  or 
information  to  haire  had  jurisdiction  over  the  offence ;"  which  were  advisedly  omitted* 
See  supra,  p.  323.  The  words  "  want  of  a  proper  or  formal  conclusion,"  were  introduced 
to  render  any  conclusion  perfectly  unnecessary  and  immaterial.  Where  a  count  for  mil* 
demeanor  charged,  without  any  statement  of  venue,  that  certain  persons  unlawfully*0" 
tumultuously  assembled,  and  committed  certain  alleged  offences,  and  then  added,  with  * 
statement  of  venue,  that  the  defendants  did  unlawfully  aid,  abet,  Ac,  the  said  persons  to 
continue  such  unlawful  assemblings,  and  other  offences,  it  seems  to  have  been  tbongot 
that  such  count  was  bad ;  because  it  did  not  state  a  proper  venue  to  the  offence  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  first  mentioned  persons ;  but  it  was  held  to  be  cured  by 
the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,  because  it  consisted  only  in  "  the  want  of  a  proper  or  perfect 
venue;"  and  the  Court  appeared  by  the  indictment  to  have  had  jurisdiction:  Reg. r- 
O'Connor,  5  Q.  B.  10  <48  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  Reg.  v.  Albert,  5  Q.  B.  37,  s.  p.  ;  Reg.  r  Sto- 
well,  5  Q.  B.  44;  Reg.  v.  Hunt,  10  Q.  B.  925  (59  E.  C.  L.  R.),  indictments  removed  by 
certiorari  from  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

(z)  See  sec.  30,  ante,  p.  321. 

(.V)  By  the  common  law  many  formal  defects  were  amendable  (see  1  Chit.  C.  L.  WT| 
and  the  cases  there  cited),  and  it  has  been  the  long-accustomed  practice  for  the  gra&d 
jury  to  consent,  at  the  time  they  are  sworn,  that  the  Court  should  amend  matters  of 
form.  This  clause,  therefore,  rather  revives  an  old  than  creates  a  new  power.  Seen^i 
note  (t). 

(z)  Reg.  t'.  Holmes,  Dears.  C.  C.  207. 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Norton,  8  C.  &  P.  196  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Reg.  v.  Martin,  8  A.  &  E.  481  (35  1 
C.  L.  R.),  post,  674 ;  Reg.  v.  Bullock,  Dears.  C.  C.  653 ;  Sill  t>.  Reg.,  1  E.  &  B.  653  (72  E.C 
L.  R.).     But  this  omission  is  cured  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  88. 
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>ney  of  any  person ;-  it  was  held  that  the  information  was  sufficient,  as  it  followed 
?  words  of  the  statute. (b) 

It  will  not  now  be  an  objection  to  an  indictment,  that  the  matters  alleged  or  the 
reons  described  in  it,  do  not  correspond  in  numbers  or  gender  with  the  descriptions 
the  statute  upon  which  it  is  framed.  The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c  28,  s.  14,  enacts, 
that  wherever  this  or  any  other  statute  relating  to  any  offence,  whether  punishable 
x>n  indictment  or  summary  conviction,  in  describing  or  referring  to  the  offence  or 
ie  subject  matter  on  or  with  respect  to  which  it  shall  be  committed,  or  the  r*qoo 
fender,  or  the  party  affected,  or  intended  to  be  affected  *by  the  offence,  *■ 
atb  used  or  shall  use  words  importing  the  singular  number  or  the  masculine 
ender  only,  yet  the  statute  shall  be  understood  to  include  several  matters  as  well  as 
ne  matter,  and  several  persons  as  well  as  one  person,  and  females  as  well  as  males, 
Ad  bodies  corporate  as  well  as  individuals,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  provided, 
it  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  contest  repugnant  to  such  construction ;  and 
wherever  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  is  payable  to  a  party  aggrieved,  it  shall  be  payable 
»  a  body  corporate  in  every  case  where  such  body  shall  be  the  party  aggrieved."' 

Larceny,  like  every  other  offence,  must  regularly  be  tried  in  the  same  county  or 
jurisdiction  in  which  it  was  committed :  but  it  should  be  noted  with  respect  to 
larceny,  that  the  offence  is  considered  as  committed  in  every  county  or  jurisdiction 
into  which  the  thief  carries  the  goods;  for  the  legal  possession  of  them  still  remains 
in  the  true  owner,  and  every  moment's  continuance  of  the  trespass  and  felony 
amounts  to  a  new  caption  and  asportation. (c)1 

Therefore,  if  a  man  steal  goods  in  the  county  of  A.,  and  carry  them  into  the 
county  of  B.,  he  may  be  indicted  for  the  larceny  in  the  county  of  B.  But  if  a 
compound  larceny  be  committed  in  one  county,  and  the  offender  carry  the  property 
into  another,  though  he  may  be  convicted  in  the  latter  county  of  the  simple  larceny,  he 
cannot  be  there  convicted  of  the  compound  larceny.  Thus  where  the  prisoner  robbed 
the  mail  of  a  letter  either  in  Wiltshire  or  Berkshire,  and  brought  it  into  Middlesex, 
and  was  indicted  capitally  in  Middlesex  on  the  5  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  s.  7,  and  7  Geo.  3, 
&  40,  the  judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  held  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  capitally 
°nt  of  the  county  in  which  the  letter  was  taken  from  the  mail.(rf)  So  robbery  can 
0Blj  be  tried  in  the  county  where  committed ;  the  felony  travels. (c)  The  larceny 
ttaJj  however,  in  some  respects  be  considered  as  a  new  larceny,  and  as  not  necessa- 
nv  including  all  the  qualities  of  the  original  larceny ;  therefore,  if  the  thing  stolen 
w  altered  in  character  in  the  first  county  so  as  to  be  no  longer  what  it  was  when 
*toien?  an  indictment  in  the  second  county  must  describe  it  according  to  its  altered, 
***  &ot  according  to  its  original  state.  An  indictment  was  preferred  in  Hcrtford- 
fotfe  for  stealing  four  live  tame  turkeys ;   and  it  appeared  that  they  were  stolen 

/*)  Reg.  p.  Douglas,  13  Q.  B.  42  (66  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  vol.  i.,  p.  210. 
..\e)  3  lost.  113  ;  1  Hale  507,  508  ;  2  Hale  163  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  33,  8.  52  ;  4  Blac.  Com. 
7 J   2  East  P.  C.  c  16,  s.  156,  p.  771. 
(cf  )  Rex  r.  Thomson,  Hil.  T.  1795,  MS  ,  Bayley,  J. 
(e)   1  Hale  536. 

^5 tat?  v.  Douglas,  17  Maine  193.    The  legal  possession  of  goods  stolen  continues  in  the 

*r,  and  every  moment's  continuance  of  the  trespass  and  felony  amounts  in  legal  con- 
cation  to  a  new  caption  and  asportation.  And,  therefore,  it  was  held  that  if  goods 
*  stolen,  before  the  revived  statutes  took  effect,  and  were  retained  in  the  possession  of 

*hief  until  after  they  came  into  op  ration,  he  might  be  indicted  and  punished  under 
k^  statutes:  State  r.  Somerville,  21  Maine  14.  The  rule  that  where  property  is  stolen 
^**e  county  and  is  carried  by  the  thief  into  another,  he  may  be  convicted  of  larceny  in 

latter  county,  applies  as  well  to  property  which  is  made  the  subject  of  larceny  by 
l**te,  as  to  property  which  is  the  subject  of  larceny  by  the  common  law:  Comm.  v. 
**«&.  7  Mete.  475.  To  constitute  larceny,  it  is  not  important  the  intention  of  the  prisoner 
*Uld  be  to  convert  the  property  to  his  own  uses  in  the  county  where  it  is  taken :  State 
*^are,  10  Ala.  814.  By  the  common  law,  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  cognizable  and 
-Mshable,  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  where  they  are  committed:  Comm.  v. 
**znian,  5  Wright  429.  At  common  law  the  venue  should  always  be  laid  in  the  county 
^re  the  offence  was  committed,  and  the  state  must  prove  that  it  was  committed  there: 
**ey  v  State,  4  Texas  450.  Place  is  essential  only  upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 
H  be  incorrectly  slated,  the  variance  is  not  fatal,  if  the  offence  be  proved  to  have  been 
Emitted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court:  Heikes  v.  Comm.  2  Casey  513. 
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alive  in  Cambridgeshire,  killed  there,  and  carried  dead  into  Hertfordshire;  and  upon 
the  point  being  saved,  the  judges  held  that  though  the  carrying  into  Hertfordshire 
constituted  a  larceny  in  that  county,  yet  it  was  a  new  larceny  there,  and  a  larceny 
of  dead  turkeys  not  of  live  ones.(/)  So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  steal- 
ing "  a  brass  furnace"  in  Herefordshire,  and  it  was  proved  that  he  stole  the  furnace 
in  Radnorshire,  broke  it  up  there,  and  carried  the  pieces  into  Herefordshire,  it  was 
held  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted,  as  he  never  had  the  "  brass  furnace/'  bat 
merely  certain  pieces  of  brass  in  Herefordshire^  */)  But  a  considerable  space  of 
*o9q-|  time  intervening  between  the  theft  in  one  county  and  the  carrying  the  stolen 
J  property  into  another  county  will  not  ^prevent  the  case  from  being  con- 
sidered as  a  larceny  in  the  county  into  which  the  property  is  carried.  Upon  the  4th 
of  November  the  prisoner  stole  a  note  in  Yorkshire,  and  upon  the  4th  of  March  he 
carried  it  into  Durham ;  and  he  was  indicted  for  stealing  it  in  Durham  :  and,  upon 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  clear  that  the  interval  between  the  first  taking  and 
the  carrying  it  into  Durham  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  larceny  in  Durham, 
and  that  the  conviction  in  that  county  was  right.(A) 

The  following  case  was  ruled  upon  the  principle  that  the  larceny  in  the  county 
into  which  a  thief  carries  the  goods  may  be  in  some  respects  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  larceny  in  the  county  in  which  he  first  took  them.     Four  prisoners  were 
indicted  for  stealing  a  variety  of  articles  of  hardware  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
It  appeared  that  the  articles  in  question  were  made  up  into  a  package  at  Birming- 
ham, and  despatched  by  the  canal  from  that  place  to  Worcester,  to  be  forwarded 
down  the  river  Severn  to  Bristol.     The  package  arrived  safely  at  Worcester,  where 
it  was  transferred  from  the  canal  boat  to  a  barge  called  the  Blucher,  in  which  it  was 
to  be  conveyed  a  great  part  of  the  way  down  the  Severn ;  namely,  to  a  place  called 
Brimspill  in  the  couuty  of  Gloucester.     The  prisoners  were  bargemen  on  board  the 
Blucher ;  and  during  the  voyage  from  Worcester  to  Brimspill,  the  course  of  which 
was  nearly  equal  in  the  two  counties  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  being  about  thirty 
miles  in  each,  the  articles  in  questiou  were  stolen  from  the  package;  but  they  wen 
not  missed  till  the  barge  arrived  at  Brimspill.    At  that  place  the  cargo  was  unloaded, 
and  put  on  board  another  vessel,  to  be  carried  onwards  to  Bristol ;  and  the  Blucher 
barge  returned  to  Worcester,  navigated  by  the  prisoners.     Suspicion  having  fallen 
upon  them,  they  were  apprehended  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  when  their  respective 
bugs  were  immediately  searched,  and  a  portion  of  the  stolen  articles  was  found  ia 
each  of  them.     Upon  their  apprehension,  and  upon  being  required  to  account  for 
the  possession  of  the  articles,  they  stated  that  the  package  was  broken  by  accident 
while  on  board  the  Blucher,  on  the  voyage  from  Worcester  to  Brimspill,  when  the 
articles  fell  out,  aud  they  took  them  and  made  a  division  of  them  immediately. 
They  did  not  state  at  wliat  part  of  the  voyage  this  transaction  took  place;  but  it 
appeared  probable  that  it  took  place  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  there  was  do 
evidence  to  rebut  that  probability.     Upon  these  facts  the  learned  judge  ruled  tbd 
the  indictment  could  not  be  supported  against  the  prisoners  as  for  a  joint  larceny  id 
the  county  of  Worcester,  and  put  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  his  election) 
who  accordingly  proceeded  against  one  only  of  the  prison ers. (j) 

But  if  two  persons  be  guilty  of  a  felonious  taking  in  one  county,  and  one  of  them 

#oqa-|  alone  carry  the  property  into  another  *county,  yet  if  the  other  afterward* 

J  concur  with  him  in  the  second  county  in  securing  the  possession,  both  may 

be  jointly  indicted  in  the  second  county.     County  and  Donovan  laid  a  plan  to  grt 

some  coats  from  the  prosecutrix  under  pretence  of  buying  them.     The  prosecutri* 

(/)  Rex  v.  Edwards,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  497,  ante,  p.  323. 

Iff)  Rex  ».  Halloway,  I  C.  &  P.  127  (12  E.  C.  L   R.),  Bullock,  B. 

(A)  Rex  v.  Parkin,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  45. 

(t)  This  case  would  not  fall  within  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64.  8.  13,  pott,  p.  333. 

\j)  Rex  r.  Barnett,  Smith,  Burton  and  Purser,  cor.  Holroyd,  J.,  Worcester  Sum.  A* 
1818.  Separate  indictments  were  afterwards  preferred  against  the  three  other  prisoned 
(as  the  grand  jury  had  not  been  discharged),  to  which  they  pleaded  guilty.  The  learnt* 
counsel  (Sir  Wm.  Owen),  who  was  retained  to  defend  them,  iuclined  much  to  put  in  a  |»l«a 
of  aulrtfoi*  acquit  on  their  behalf;  and  only  permitted  them  to  plead  guilty,  on  the  pr»*" 
cutor  undertaking  to  recommend  them  strongly  to  mercy.  And  it  should  ae*m  llialUK* 
a  plea  mtffht  have  succeeded.     See  Rex  v.  Dann,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  424.     C.  S   G. 
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1  them  in  Surrey  at  a  public-house ;  the  prisoners  got  her  to  leave  them  with 
novan  whilst  she  went  with  County,  that  he  might  get  the  money  to  pay  for 
mi ;  in  her  absence  Donovan  carried  them  into  Middlesex,  and  County  afterwards 
ned  htm  there,  and  concurred  in  securing  them.  The  indictment  was  laid  against 
;h  in  Middlesex;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimous  that  as 
unty  was  present  aiding  and  abetting  in  Surrey  at  the  original  larceny,  his  con- 
Tence  afterwards  in  Middlesex,  though  after  an  interval,  might  be  connected  with 
t  original  taking,  and  brought  down  his  larceny  to  the  subsequent  possession  in 
ddletex.     They  therefore  held  the  conviction  right.(&)* 

So  if  two  jointly  commit  a  larceny  in  one  county,  and  one  of  them  carry  the  stolen 
kIs  into  another  county,  the  other  still  accompanying  him,  without  their  ever 
ng  separated,  they  are  both  indictable  in  either  county;  the  possession  of  one 
og  the  possession  of  both  in  each  of  the  counties,  as  long  as  they  continue  in 
Dpany.(/) 

A.  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  did  steal,  take  and  drive  away  a  sheep  in  Essex ; 
:  sheep  was  last  seen  alive  in  the  county  of  Hertford ;  but  part  of  the  carcass  was 
nd  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  in  Essex ;  there  were  marks  of  blood  in  the 
d  where  it  had  been  last  seen  alive,  so  that  it  seemed  that  it  had  been  slaughtered 
re;  it  was  objected  that  the  count  charged  a  driving  away  in  Essex, but  as  it  was 
led  in  Hertfordshire  that  was  impossible ;  but  Wilde,  C.  J.,  after  taking  time  till 
t  next  assizes  to  consider  the  question,  held  that  the  prisoner  might  be  convicted 
Essex,  (m) 

On  an  indictment  in  Cork  for  stealing  two  cowskins,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
1  been  acquitted  of  stealing  the  cows,  as  they  were  stolen  in  Limerick ;  but  the 
ns  were  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession  in  Cork ;  Lefroy,  B.,  doubted  whether 
s  indictment  could  be  sustained,  as  he  doubted  whether  the  property  in  the  skins 
d  ever  been  in  the  prosecutor  qud  skins.(ft) 

The  prisoner  must  have  the  stolen  property  under  his  control  in  the  second 
unty  to  render  him  liable  to  be  indicted  there,  and  *it  is  not  enough  that  r*qqi 
{  has  the  mere  possession  of  it,  he  being  in  the  custody  of  the  constable  L 
ho  apprehended  him.  On  an  indictment  for  stealing  two  geldings  in  Kent,  the 
lly  evidence  to  support  the  charge  of  stealing  in  Kent  was,  that  when  the  prisoner 
ib  apprehended  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  he  said  he  had  been  at  Dorking  to  fetch 
iem,  and  that  they  belonged  to  his  brother,  who  lived  at  Bromley.  The  police 
fiber  offered  to  go  to  Bromley.  They  took  the  horses,  and  went  as  far  as  Becken- 
*»  Church,  when  the  prisoner  said  he  had  left  a  parcel  at  the  Black  Horse  in 
one  place  in  Kent.  The  police  officer  accordingly  went  thither  with  him,  each 
ding  one  of  the  horses ;  when  they  got  there  the  officer  gave  the  horses  to  the  ostler. 
Hfe  prisoner  made  no  inquiry  for  the  parcel,  but  made  his  escape,  and  afterwards 
tts  again  apprehended  in  Surrey.  And,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unaoi- 
ftoutly  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  be  left  to  the  jury  of  stealing  in 
Kent(o) 

(*)  Rex  v.  County,  East  T.  1816,  MS.,  Bayley,  J. 

10  Rex  v.  M>Donagh,  Carr.  Supp.  2d  edit.  23. 

(»)  Reg.  vu  Newland,  2  Cox  C.  C.  283.  The  indictment  had  no  contra  formam,  and 
"ilde,  C.  J.,  held  that  this  made  the  offence  not  punishable  under  the  statute ;  but  this  is 
'Biitake.  See  Williams  v.  Reg.,  7  Q.  B.  250  (63  B.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Reg.  v.  Andrews,  1  C.  &  K. 
°l  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  (a).  No  point  was  raised  in  this  case  on  the  sheep  being  wrongly  de- 
Jttibed,  which  (as  the  punishments  for  stealing  a  live  sheep  and  a  dead  sheep  essentially 
4'frr)  it  seems  clearly  to  have  been.  See  Rex  v.  Puckering,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  242,  ante, 
P- 313. 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Barry,  2  Cox  C.  C.  294,  Lefroy,  B.,  said  he  would  reserve  the  point ;  the 
priiooer  was  convicted,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  anything  further  was  done.  It  is 
Jaite  clear  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  doubt.  No  alteration  in  the  character  of 
fc  chattel  stolen  ever  divests  the  property  in  it,  or  in  any  parts  of  it,  out  of  the  owner ; 
«d  iee  Rex  v.  Cowell,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  48,  p.  617,  post,  561,  which  is  an  authority 
Jpresily  in  point;  for  the  receiver  could  not  be  guilty  of  receiving  part  of  the  sheep 
uleta  the  principal  had  been  guilty  of  stealing  that  part. 

(•)  Rex  v.  Simmonds,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  408. 

1  Comm.  v.  Dewitt,  10  Mass.  154. 
vol.  n. — 17 
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It  should  further  be  observed,  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a 
larceny  is  committed  in  every  county  or  jurisdiction  into  which  the  thief  carries  the 
goods.  For  if  the  original  taking  be  such  whereof  the  common  law  cannot  take 
cognizance,  as  if  the  goods  be  stolen  at  sea,  the  thief  cannot  be  indicted  for  the 
larceuy  in  any  county  into  which  he  may  carry  them.(p) 

But  it  should  seem  that  a  larceny  committed  on  the  sea  is  now  in  all  respects  of  the 
same  nature  and  liable  to  the  same  consequences  as  if  it  were  committed  in  England  or 
Ireland  respectively ;  for  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  115,  "  all  indictable  offences 
mentioned  in  this  Act  which  shall  be  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty of  England  or  Ireland  shall  be  deemed  to  be  offences  of  the  same  nature, 
and  liable  to  the  same  punishments,  as  if  they  had  been  committed  upon  the  land 
in  England  or  Ireland,  and  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  in 
any  county  or  place  in  which  the  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody; 
and  in  any  indictment  for  any  such  offence  or  for  being  an  accessory  to  any  such 
offence,  the  venue  in  the  margin  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted in  such  county  or  place,  and  the  offence  itself  shall  be  averred  to  have  been 
committed  '  on  the  high  seas;'  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or 
affect  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or  naval 
forces."  (g) 

So  if  a  larceny  be  committed  out  of  the  kingdom,  though  within  the  king's  do- 
minions, bringing  the  stolen  goods  into  this  kingdom  will  not  make  it  larceny  here. 
The  prisoner  stole  a  quantity  of  weariug  apparel  at  St.  Helier's,  in  Jersey,  and  they 
were  shortly  afterwards  found  in  his  possession  in  the  county  of  Dorset;  upon  a 
case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  larceny  in  Dorsetshire,  and  that  the  case 
did  not  fall  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  29,  s.  76,  as  Jersey  could  not  be  considered 
*oq91  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. (r)  So  if  a  larceny  be  committed  in  France 
"'-'   the  *party  cannot  be  tried  in  England,  though  he  bring  the  goods  here/*) 

A  similar  exception  prevailed  formerly  where  the  original  taking  was  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  holden,  that  a  thief  who  had  stolen  goods 
in  Scotland  could  not  be  indicted  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  where  he  was  taken 
with  the  goods.(0  But  now  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  114,  "If  any  person 
shall  have  in  his  possession  in  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  any  chattel, 
money,  valuable  security,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  which  he  shall  have  stolen 
or  otherwise  feloniously  taken  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  maj 
be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  larceny  or  theft  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  he  shall  so  have  such  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
he  had  actually  stolen  or  taken  it  in  that  part;  and  if  any  person  in  any  one  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  receive  or  have  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  security,  or 
other  property  whatsoever  which  shall  have  been  stolen  or  otherwise  feloniouslj 
taken  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  person  knowing  such  property 
to  have  been  stolen  or  otherwise  feloniously  taken,  he  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted, 
tried,  aud  punished  for  such  offence  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  be 
shall  so  receive  or  have  such  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  origi- 
nally stolen  or  taken  in  that  part.'^u)1 

(p)  3  Inst.  113;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  52. 

(q)  See  the  note  to  sec.  68  of  the  offences  against  the  Person  Act,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  761 
(r)  Rex  v.  Prowes,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  349. 
(*)  Reg.  v.  Madge,  9  C.  &  P.  29  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke,  B. 
(i)  Rex  v.  Anderson,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  156,  p.  772. 

(u)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c,  29,  s.  76.    The  corresponding  claa* 
in  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  75  (I.),  had  "  unlawfully  taken,"  instead  of  "  feloniously  taken." 

1  Upon  the  question  whether  a  thief  can  be  indicted  in  any  county  of  the  State  into 
which  he  may  bring  the  property — the  larceny  having  been  committed  in  another  couitt 
of  the  same  State — the  cases  are  very  unanimous  in  the  affirmative :  People  v.  Garcia,  1ft  Oal 
531 ;  Hachins  v.  People,  16  N.  Y.  344.  But  as  to  goods  brought  from  one  State  to  anothaf  4 
they  are  not  harmonious  :  People  v.  Gardner,  2  Johns.  477  ;  People  v.  Schenck,  Ibid.  619} 
State  v.  Brown,  1  Uayw.  100;  Comra.  v.  Cullins,  1  Mass.  116;  Rex  t>.  Peas,  1  Root  6* 
State  v.  Ellis,  3  Conn.  185  ;  U.  S.  v.  Davis,  5  Mason  256;  State  o.  Bartlett,  11  Term.  60 
Hamilton  v.  State,  11  Ohio  435  ;  People  v.  Lough  ridge,  1  Neb.  11 ;  Henry  v.  State,  7  C* 
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W$  have  seen  that  the  stealing  of  things  affixed  to  the  freehold  was  not  a  larceny 
common  law/t?)  and  although  it  was  made  felony  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29, 
t4,  still  the  prisoner  could  not  he  indicted  in  my  county  except  the  one  in  which 

fixtures  were  first  taken.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  at  common  law  for  stealing 
1  in  Middlesex ;  the  lead  had  been  stolen  from  a  church  at  Iver,  in  Bucking- 
nan  ire,  and  the  prisoner  was  found  in  possession  of  it  at  Sou t hall,  in  Middlesex, 
lace  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  which  Iver  was  not ; 
I  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

Central  Criminal  Court. (to) 

tome  general  provisions  have  also  been  made  with  respect  to  offences  committed 
r  the  boundaries  of  counties,  and  during  a  journey  or  voyage  through  several 
nties. 

The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  offences  com- 
ited  near  the  boundaries  of  counties,  or  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in  another, 
cts,  "  that  where  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  committed  on  the  boundary 
boundaries  of  two  or  more  counties,  or  within  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards 
my  such  boundary  or  boundaries,  or  shall  be  begun  in  one  county  and  completed 
mother,  every  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried, 
ermined,  and  punished  in  any  of  the  said  counties,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
1  been  actually  and  wholly  committed  therein. "(x) 

*We  have  seen  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  prose-   r*qqo 
ions  in  limited  jurisdictions,  but  only  to  county  boundaries,  and  to  county   *■ 
iseeutioiis.(y)  * 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  robbery  at  the  Kent  assizes,  the  offence  ap- 
ired  to  have  been  committed  in  Surrey,  at  a  distance  of  about  320  yards  from 
e  boundary  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  as  measured  by  a  direct  line,  but  at  considera- 
y  more  than  500  yards  by  the  nearest  road ;  and  Parke,  B.,  held  that  the  dis- 
ooe  must  be  measured  in  the  direct  line,  and  therefore  the  prisoner  was  triable  in 
ent(yy) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  an  important  alteration  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
randaries  of  some  counties  by  the  Boundary  Act,  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  54,  and  the 
Inuieipal  Reform  Act,  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  76 ;  so  that  if  a  felony  be  now  committed 
a  thtt  part  of  the  county  of  a  town,  which  has  been  added  to  it  by  the  Boundary 
taand  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  triable  within  the  county  of  the  town. 
N»  prisoner  was  indicted  for  wounding  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm ; 
to  offence  was  committed  at  a  place  which  was  added  to  the  borough  of  Haverford- 
west, which  is  a  county  of  itself,  by  the  Boundary  Act,  and  declared  by  the  Muni- 
optl  Reform  Act  to  be  part  of  the  borough,  the  place  in  question  not  having  been 
vitain  the  borough  before  the  passing  of  those  Acts ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  pri- 
mer might  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  borough. (z) 

By  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  13,  "where  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  com- 
HMtied  on  any  person,  or  on  or  in  respect  of  any  property  in  or  upon  any  coach, 
^n,  cart,  or  other  carriage  whatever- employed  in  any  journey,  or  shall  be  com- 
mitted on  any  person,  or  on  or  in  respect  of  anv  property  on  board  any  vessel  what- 

{*)  Ante,  p.  251. 

(»)  Rex  v.  Millar,  7  C.  k  P.  665  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Alderson,  B.,  and  Pat- 

(*)  8ee  Rex  v.  Ruck,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.,  ante,  p.  50 ;  Reg.  v.  Mitchell,  2  Q.  B.  636  (42  E.  C. 
L •&■),  tote,  p.  50. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Welsh,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  175,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  754. 

(iy)  Reg.  v.  Wood,  5  Jurist  225. 

(«)  Rex  v.  Piller,  7  C.  k  P.  337  (32  E  C.  L.  R.),  Coleridge,  J.  In  Rex  v.  The  Justices  of 
Gloacestershire,  4  Ad.  k  E.  689  (31  E.  G.  L.  R.),  it  was  held  that  the  effect  of  these 
rt*tatet  was  to  transfer  the  parts  entirely  and  for  all  purposes  out  of  the  one  county  into 
bother. 


&l;Beal  r.  State,  15  Md.  378;  Comm.  v.  Macloon,  101  Mass.  1 ;  State  v.  Kenman,  7  Rich. 
1*7;  Comm.  v.  Upricbard,  3  Gray  434  ;  State  v.  Underwood,  49  Maine  181 ;  State  v.  Bennet, 
<  leva  479 ;  Comm.  v.  Holder,  9  Gray  7  ;  Watson  v.  State,  36  Miss.  593 ;  M'Farland  v. 
bit,  4  Kant.  68;  State  v.  Johnson,  2  Oregon  115;  State  v.  Cummings,  33  Conn.  260 
tett  r.  Le  Blanch,  2  Verm.  82. 
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ever  employed  on  any  voyage  or  journey  upon  any  navigable  river,  canal,  or  inland 
navigation,  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  deter- 
mined, and  punished  in  any  county,  through  any  part  whereof  such  coach,  wagon, 
cart,  carriage,  or  vessel  shull  have  passed,  in  the  course  of  the  journey  or  voyage 
during  which  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  have  been  committed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  actually  committed  in  such  county  ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  side,  centre,  or  other  part  of  any  highway,  or  the  side,  bank,  centre,  or  other 
part  of  any  such  river,  canal,  or  navigation  shall  constitute  the  boundary  of  aoy 
two  counties,  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  de- 
termined and  punished  in  either  of  the  said  counties,  through  or  adjoining  to,  or 
by  the  boundary  of  any  part  whereof  such  coach,  wagon,  cart,  carriage,  or  vessel 
shall  have  passed,  in  the  course  of  the  journey  or  voyage  during  wbicb  such  felony 
or  misdemeanor  shall  have  been  committed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  committed  in  such  county.'1 

To  bring  a  case  within  this  section,  in  order  to  maintain  an  indictment  in  a 
county  other  than  that  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  it  must  be  proved  that 
the  offence  was  committed  "  in  or  upon  the  coach/'  &c.  The  prisoner  had  acted 
as  guard  of  a  coach  from  Penrith  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  to  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland, and  was  entrusted  with  a  banker's  parcel,  containing  bank-notes  and  two 
sovereigns;  on  changing  horses  at  some  distance  from  Penrith,  he  carried  the  par- 
.  eel  to  a  privy,  and  while  there  took  out  of  it  the  sovereigns :  and  Parke,  B.,  held 
40041  that  as  the  act  of  stealing  was  not  "  in  or  upon  the  coach,"  the  case  was  not 
-I  *within  the  statute,  and  the  felony  having  been  committed  in  Westmoreland, 
the  indictment  ought  to  be  preferred  in  that  county. (a) 

This  enactment  is  general,  and  applies  to  any  carriage  whatever  employed  in  any 
journey.  The  prisoners  were  sent  from  the  Great  Northern  station  in  Middlesex 
with  a  wagon  to  Woolwich  in  Kent,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  oats  and  beans  for 
the  horses  was  given  out  to  them,  and  put  into  the  wagon  in  nose-bags.  The  pri- 
soners sold  the  oats  and  beans  at  Woolwich,  and  it  was  held  tbat  they  were  triable 
in  Middlesex ;  for  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to  enable  a  prosecutor,  whose  pro- 
perty is  stolen  from  any  carriage  on  a  journey,  to  prosecute  in  any  county  through 
any  part  of  which  the  carriage  shall  have  passed  in  the  course  of  tbat  journey;  be- 
cause, in  many  cases,  it  might  be  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  part  of  the 
journey  the  offence  was  actually  committed. (6) 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny  tried  at  Stafford,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor 
travelled  from  Shrewsbury  to  Shifnal,  and  afterwards  he  missed  a  dressing-*** 
which  had  been  in  the  carriage  with  him.  The  prisoner  bad  accompanied  the  train, 
and  he  had  stated  that  he  had  found  the  dressing-case  in  a  first-class  carriage  at 
Codsall,  one  of  the  stations  on  tbe  line,  and  that  he  carried  it  to  the  engine  and 
gave  it  to  another  prisoner,  who  opened  it  with  a  wrench,  and  on  their  return  to 
Shrewsbury  gave  him  some  of  the  articles  as  his  share.  The  part  of  the  line  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Shifnal  is  in  Shropshire,  but  Codsall  station  is  in  Staffordshire.  » 
was  urged  that  the  prisoner's  statement  showed  that  the  larceuy  was  not  committed 
during  the  journey;  for  the  removal  of  the  dressiug-case  from  the  carriage  did  sot 
constitute  the  larceny,  according  to  the  prisoner's  statement,  but  it  consisted  in  the 
distribution  of  the  property  at  Shrewsbury;  but  Williams,  J.,  held  that  there wsJ 
evidence  from  which  the  jury  might  find  that  the  dressing-case  was  abstracted 
during  the  journey ;  as  the  evidence,  with  the  exception  of  the  prisoner's  statement, 
was  consistent  with  either  supposition.^ 

The  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  82,  s.  1,  reciting,  that  "  the  administration  of  justice  *  hin- 
dered by  the  distance  of  divers  detached  parte  of  counties  in  England  and  Wales 
from  the  body  of  the  counties  to  which  they  severally  belong,  and  wherein  the  j** 
ticca  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  such  detached  parte  for  the  most  part  da 
dwell,"  enacts,  that  after  the  26th  August,  1839,  u  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  jo*** 
or  justices  of  the  peace  acting  for  any  county,  to  act  as  a  justice  or  justices  of  thft 
peace  in  all  things  whatsoever  concerning  or  in  any  wise  relating  to  any  detaebei 

(a)  Sharped  case,  2  Lew.  233.  (6)  Reg.  v.  Sharpe,  Dears.  G.  G.  415. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Pierce,  6  Cox  G.  G.  117.    See  Reg.  r.  French,  8  Gox  G.  G.  252,  cafe,  fttU 
p.  1061,  as  to  an  assault  committed  in  a  journey  by  railway. 
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t  of  any  other  county,  which  is  surrounded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  county 
which  such  justice  or  justices  acts  or  act;  and  that  all  acts  of  such  justice  or 
bices  of  the  peace,  and  of  any  constable  or  other  officer  in  obedience  thereto, 
.11  be  as  good,  and  all  offenders  in  such  detached  part  may  be  committed  for 
1,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced,  and  judgment  and  execution  may  be  had  upon 
m,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  detached  parts  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
t  of  the  county  for  which  such  justice  *or  justices  acts  or  act ;  and  all  r*ooR 
stables  and  other  officers  of  suoh  detached  parts  are  hereby  required  to  L 
y  the  warrants,  orders,  and  acts  of  such  justice  or  justices,  and  to  perform  their 
era!  duties  in  respect  thereof,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  any  consta- 
or  other  officer  may  be  liable  for  a  neglect  of  duty." 

Sec.  3.  "  The  word  '  county'  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  county,  riding, 
ision,  and  parts  of  a  county  having  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace/' ((f) 
[t  has  been  held  that  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  which  wholly  surrounds  a 
ached  part  of  another  county,  may  find  an  indictment  for  an  offence  committed 
inch  detached  part,  and  that  the  prisoner  may  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  such  sur 
nding  county.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  in  Dorsetshire  for  larceny  in  a  parish 
Somersetshire,  entirely  detached  from  it,  and  surrounded  in  whole  by  Dorsetshire. 

had  been  committed  by  a  Dorsetshire  magistrate  to  the  gaol  of  that  county, 
e  indictment  laid  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  the  parish  of  Hoi  well, 
t  same  being  a  detached  part  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  surrounded  in  the  whole 
the  county  of  Dorset;  the  venue  in  the  margin  was  Dorset.  The  indictment  did 
t  state  that  the  prisoner  was  in  Dorsetshire,  or  that  he  was  committed  by  a  Dorset- 
ire  magistrate.  Fitzherbert  objected,  first,  that  this  should  have  appeared  on  the 
*  of  the  indictment ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  grand  jury  of  Dorsetshire  could 
t  find  the  bill,  as  there  were  no  words  in 'the  statute  giving  any  power  to  find  the 
11;  and  he  referred  to  the  60  Geo.  3,  c.  4,  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,  and  the  4  & 
Wm.  4,  c.  36,  to  show  that  the  word  u  try"  in  a  statute  did  not  include  the  finding 
'  a  bill  by  the  errand  jury ;  but  Rolfe,  B.,  overruled  the  objection,  saying,  that  it 
ould  strike  the  Act  out  of  the  statute-book.(c) 

By  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  2,  justices  of  any  two  or  more  neighboring  couuties 
i  their  sessions  may  from  time  to  time  agree  that  such  parts  of  their  several  counties 
J  to  them  shall  see  fit,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  93,  be  considered 
s  forming  a  part  of  any  other  of  the  said  counties ;  and  "  whenever  any  such  dis- 
rict  shall  be  so  transferred,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act,  from  one  county  to 
nother,  with  the  consent  of  the  justices  of  both  the  last  meutioned  counties,  such 
[utrict  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of.  the  said  Act,  as  if  it  were  detached 
rotn  the  county  to  which  it  belongs,  and  wholly  surrounded  by  the  county  to  which 
lis  so  transferred/'  and  all  the  provisions  contained  herein,  or  in  the  said  Act,  or 
&  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  82,  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to  such  transferred  districts." 

*By  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  78,  s.  2,  the  preceding  provision  u  shall  extend   r*oQ& 
*>  *ny  part  of  a  county  which  did  not  form  part  of  such  county  before  the   L 
pusing  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  61,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  always  formed 
put  of  such  county." 

By  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  1,  "every  part  of  any  county  in  England  or  Wales, 
thkh  is  detached  from  the  main  body  of  such  county,  shall  be  considered,  for  all 

(4)  Sec.  2  provides  for  payment  of  expenses  of  prosecutions  by  the  county  to  which  the 
bitched  parts  belongs. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Loader  Ex  relatione  Mr.  Fitzherbert;  s.  c,  Talf.  Dick.  Q.  S.  188,  where  a 
V**t  is  added  to  the  decision  by  the  learned  editor ;  bat  with  all  respect  to  his  opinion, 
tihoald  seem  that  the  decision  is  perfectly  correct,  as  the  object  of  the  Act  clearly  was 
to  render  prisoners  triable  in  the  surrounding  county,  and  to  prevent  expense,  and  the 
'fcet  of  a  contrary  decision  would  be  that  they  never  could  be  so  tried  in  such  county, 
xcept  where  an  indictment  had  been  found  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  county  to  which  the 
Ittsched  part  belonged  ;  which  would  greatly  add  both  to  the  inconvenience  and  expense, 
'iiieo  it  was  intended  to  avoid.  It  is  difficult  also  to  see  how  it  can  be  correctly  said 
tat  person  is  "  tried  in  like  manner  as  if  such  detached  part  were  to  all  intents  and 
nrpofes  part  of  the  county  for  which  such  justice  acts,"  unless  he  is  tried  on  an  indict- 
ent  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  such  county;  for  that  is  the  mode  in  which  he  would  be 
ied  if  the  part  were  to  all  intents  part  of  that  county.     C.  S.  G. 
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purposes,  as  forming  part  of  that  county  of  which  it  is  considered  a  part,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  as  knights  of  the  shire," 
under  the  2  &  3  Wm.  4,  c.  64 ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter 
the  county,  riding,  or  division  to  which  any  such  detached  part  shall  be  deemed 
to  belong  for  the  purpose  of  holding  inquests  under  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  12.(/) 

By  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  19,  "  whenever  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  coroner,  acting  for  any  county  of  a  city  or  county  of  a  town  corporate  within 
which  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  pleased  for  five  years  next  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act  to  direct  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  gaol  delivery  to  be 
executed,  and  until  Her  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  direct  a  commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  gaol  delivery  to  be  executed  within  the  same,  shall  commit  for 
safe  custody  to   the  gaol  or  house  of  correction  of  such  county  of  a  city  or  town 
any  person  charged  with  any  offence  committed  within  the  limits  of  such  county  of 
a  city  or. town  not  triable  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  said  county  of  a 
city  or  county  of  a  town,  the  commitment  shall  specify  that  such  person  is  committed 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  the  recognizances  to  appear  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence 
taken  by  such  justice,  justices,  or  coroner  shall  in  all  such  cases  be  conditioned  for 
appearance,  prosecution,  and  giving  evidence  at  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  gaol  delivery  for  the  next  adjoining  county ;  aud  whenever  any  such  person 
shall  be  so  committed,  the  keeper  of  such  gaol  or  house  of  correction  shall  deliver 
to  the  judges  of  assize  for  such  next  adjoining  county  a  calendar  of  all  prisoners  in 
his  custody  so  committed,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  would  be 
by  law  required  to  do  if  such  prisoners  had  been  committed  to  the  common  gaol  of 
such  adjoining  county;    and  the  justice,   justices,  or  coroner  by  whom  persons 
charged  as  aforesaid  may  be  committed,  shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  the  several  examinations,  informations,  evidences,  recog- 
nizances, and  inquisitions  relative  to  such  persons  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
that  would  be  required  in  case  such  persous  had  been  committed  to  the  gaol  of  such 
adjoining  county  by  a  justice  or  justices,  or  coroner,  having  authority  so  to  commit, 
and  the  same  proceedings  shall  aud  may  be  had  thereupon,  at  the  sessions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  or  general  gaol  delivery  for  such  adjoining  couuty  as  in  the  case  of 
persons  charged  with  offences  of  the  like  nature  committed  within  such  county." 

The  venue  in  the  margin  of  an  indictment  was  "  county  of  Norfolk,  being  the 
ton7-|  next  adjoining  county  to  the  borough  of  *  Yarmouth ;"  the  offence  was  com- 
-•  mitted  in  the  parish  of  Gorlestone,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  whole  of 
that  parish  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  the 
prisoner  had  been  committed  by  the  borough  magistrates  to  the  house  of  correction 
at  Great  Yarmouth.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  tried  in  Nor- 
folk. Pollock,  C.  13. :  uThe  words  of  the  statute  are,  that  in  such  a  case  as  this 
the  prisoner  shall  be  tried  4  in  the  next  adjoining  county/  Here  the  next  adjoin- 
ing county  was  either  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  The  place  in  the  borough  where  the 
offence  was  committed  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  would  very  likely  have  been 
a  good  trial  in  Suffolk,  but  1  thiuk  that  it  is  also  a  good  trial  in  Norfolk. "(<?) 

Some  evidence  is  requisite  as  to  the  loss  of  the  property,  and  where  it  appear* 
that  it  was  last  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  either  that  person  should  be  called,  or 
some  evidence  given  to  show  the  loss,  for  otherwise  it  may  be  that  it  has  been 
delivered  by  that  person  to  the  prisoner,  or  to  some  one  else  from  whom  the  prisoner 
may  have  received  it,  or,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  lost.  Upon  an  indictment  for 
stealing  a  horse,  the  prosecutor  proved  that  he  had  put  the  horse  to  be  agisted  with 
a  person  who  resided  twelve  miles  distant  from  his  own  residence,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  of  its  loss  from  that  person,  he  went  to  the  field  where  the  nor* 
had  been  put,  and  discovered  that  it  was  gone.  Gurney,  B. :  "  I  think  you  should 
prove  the  loss  more  distinctly,  because  non  constat  but  the  prisoners  might  hart 

(/)  Sec.  2.  The  detached  parts  arc  to  belong  to  the  adjoining  hundred,  Ac,  or  to  form 
a  separate  hundred.     Sec.  4.  "  No  judicial  proceeding  or  deed  or  other  instrument  it 
writing  shall  be  invalidated  by  reason  of  any  error  in  stating  the  name  of  the  county  ta 
which  such  detached  portion  originally  belonged,  instead  of  the  county  to  which  itwft  " 
belong  under  this  Act,  or  the  converse." 

(£j  Reg.  v.  Gallant,  1  F.  &  F.  517. 
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btained  possession  of  the  horse  honestly.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  at  that 
ithoat  the  person  with  whom  it  was  pat  to  agist,  or  his  servant.  It  is  perfectly 
>nsi stent  with  what  has  been  proved  that  the  horse  might  have  got  out  of  this  per- 
m's possession  in  some  other  way,  and  not  by  felony. "(A)  So  where,  on  a  similar 
idictment,  it  appeared  that  a  servant  was  sent  to  turn  out  a  horse  in  a  field,  and 
as  sent  to  fetch  it  up  again  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  missed,  hut  the  servant 
as  not  called  as  a  witness,  and  the  prisoner  was  found  in  possession  of  the  horse 
te  next  day ;  it  was  held,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  given  of  the  loss ;  and 
lat  the  servant  ought  to  have  been  called  to  prove  what  he  did  with  the  horse,  as 
r  anything  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  the  servant  might  have  delivered  the 
>rse  to  the  prisoner. (t) 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  in  cases  of  larceny,  it  generally  consists  (unless  the 
ifloner  is  detected  in  the  fact,)  of  proof  of  the  felony  having  been  committed,1  and 
'  the  goods  stolen  having  been  found  shortly  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the 
isoner ;  and  upon  such  proof  the  general  rule  will  attach,  that  wherever  the  pro- 
arty  of  one  man,  which  has  been  taken  from  him  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 

found  upon  another,  it  is  incumbent  on  that  other  to  prove  how  he  came  by  it ; 
herwise  the  presumption  is,  that  he  obtained  it  feloniously.Cj' )  This  rule,  founded 
i  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  cannot  admit  offences  of  this  kind  *to  go  r*qoo 
npunished,  wherever  positive  and  direct  evidence  is  wanting  of  the  guilt  of  L 
te  party,  will  probably  seldom  lead  to  a  wrong  conclusion  if  due  attention  be  paid 
)  the  particular  circumstances,  by  which  such  presumption  may  be  weakened,  or 
ntirely  destroyed  (k)  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  these  will  be  the  length  of 
ime  which  elapsed  between  the  loss  of  the  property  and  the  finding  of  it  in  the  pos- 
teasion  of  the  prisoner ;  the  probability  of  the  prisoner's  having  been,  at  the  time  of 
he  theft,  near  the  place  from  which  the  property  was  taken  ;  and  more  especially  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner  from  first  to  last,  with  respect  to  the  property  found  in  bis 
possession,  and  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  having  obtained  it  by  stealing." 

(A)  Rex  v.  Yend,  6  C.  &  P.  176  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. 

(i)  Rex  v.  Fellows,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. ;  Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1830,  Bosanquet,  J. 

(;)  2  East  P   C.  c.  16,  s.  93,  p.  656,  Phil,  on  Evid.  168,  7  edit. 

(k)  That  it  will  sometimes,  like  every  other  rule  of  human  institution,  fail  to  guide*, 
rightly-  must  be  admitted.  Lord  Hale  mentions  a  case,  which  he  says  was  tried  before  a 
^ry  learned  and  wary  judge  where  a  man  was  condemned  and  executed  for  horse-stealing 
ftpon  proof  of  his  having  been  apprehended  with  the  horse  shortly  after  it  was  stolen  ;  and 
afterwards  it  came  out  that  the  real  thief  being  closely  pursued,  had  overtaken  the  poor 
*»n  upon  the  road,  and  asked  him  to  walk  the  horse  for  him  while  he  turned  aside  upon 
*  necessary  occasion,  upon  which  the  thief  made  his  escape,  and  the  man  was  appre- 
hended with  the  horse :  2  Hale  289.  And  it  is  probable  that,  upon  this  rule,  receivers 
tf  stolen  goods  are  frequently  convicted  of  stealing  them. 

1  State*.  Kent,  65  N.  C.  311. 

|  State  9.  Merrick,  19  Maine  398.  The  possession  of  stolen  goods  is  a  presumption  of 
piilt,  and  this  presumption  is  not  rebutted  by  the  lapse  of  two  months  between  the  theft 
Ud  finding  :  State  v.  Bennett,  3  Brev.  514.  The  finding  of  a  thing  stolen  in  the  possession 
•f  the  accused,  affords  evidence  to  some  extent  that  he  took  it ;  which  evidence,  ordina- 
rily is  stronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  intervening  between  the 
fating  and  the  finding:  State  v.  Williams,  9  Ired.  140.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
ciiUeU  were  found  upon  the  premises  of  the  accused  eighteen  months  after  they  were 
Men,  unaccompanied  by  other  suspicious  circumstances,  is  not  primd  facie  evidence  that 
to  accused  was  guilty  of  larceny:  Warren  v.  State,  1  Iowa  106.  In  a  prosecution  for 
Weeny,  the  fact  that  the  stolen  property  is  found  upon  the  person  of  the  defendant  can 
•Iwayi  be  given  in  evidence  against  him;  but  the  strength  of  the  presumption  which  it 
nisei  against  the  accused  depends  upon  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case : 
Bennett  p.  State,  1  Swan.  411.     Possession  of  stolen  property,  to  raise  a  presumption  of 

foilt,  must  be  recently  after  the  theft :  State  v.  Floyd,  15  Mo.  349. 
For  other  cases  on  the  evidence  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  stolen  property,  see 

Cirtii  r.  State,  6  Cold.  9 ;   State  v.  Brady,  27  Iowa  126 ;   Billard  v.  State,  30  Texas  367  ; 

Garcia  t>  State,  26  Texas  209;  State  v.  Creson,  38  Mo.  372  ;  People  v.  Caneff,  2  Parker  G. 

1  &W ;  State  v.  Williams,  2  Jones  (Law)  194 ;  People  t».  Kelly,  28  CaL  423  ;  State  v.  Gray. 

•T  Mo.  463 ;   Conkwright  t>.  People,  35  III.  204 ;   State  r.  Taylor,  25  Iowa  273  ;   State  ». 

Blown,  Ibid.  561 ;   Unger  v.  State,  42  Miss.  642;   Knickerbocker  v.  People,  43  N.  Y.  177; 

State  r.  Tomer,  65  N.  C.  592  ;  Comm.  v.  Bell,  102  Mass.  163 ;  Heed  v.  State,  25  Wis.  421  ; 

State  r.  Doe,  7  Foster  256  ;  People  v.  Mahoney,  18  Cal.  180;   People  v.  Chambers,  Ibid. 
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It  has  been  held  that  the  possession  of  stolen  property  sixteen  months,(/)  or  six 
months, (m)  or  three  nionths(n)  after  it  was  lost,  is  not  such  a  recent  possession  as 
to  put  the  prisoner  upon  showing  how  he  came  by  it,  -unless  there  be  evidence  of 
something  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  possession  at  such  a  distance  of  time  after  the 
loss. 

Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  two  sacks,  which  had  been  found 
about  twenty  days  after  they  were  missed,  Coleridge,  J.,  told  the  jury,  "  If  I  was 
now  to  lose  my  watch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  to  be  found  on  the  person  of  one 
of  you,  it  would  afford  the  strongest  ground  for  presuming  that  you  had  stolen  it; 
but  if  a  month  hence  it  were  to  be  found  in  your  possession,  the  presumption  would 
be  greatly  weakened,  because  stoleu  property  usually  passes  through  many  han<k"(o) 

Ihe  prisoner  was  charged  in  one  count  with  stealiug  a  riddle  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, 18(>2,  and  in  another  with  stealing  five  shovels  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1868,  the  property  of  his  masters.  He  had  been  in  their  employ  some  years;  the 
riddle  and  shovels  were  found  in  his  possession  ;  the  riddle  in  his  back  yard,  one 
shovel  in  his  coal-house,  another  in  his  garden  covered  with  ashes,  and  three  others 
in  a  distant  pigsty  of  the  prisoner's;  and  a  witness  pr<  ved  that  in  the  beginning  of 
January  the  prisoner  brought  some  tools  to  his  yard  where  the  pigsty  was,  and 
stated  he  had  brought  them  to  put  at  the  top  of  the  pigsty  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
The  brand  mark  had  been  erased  from  some  of  the  shovels,  and  the  prisoner's  ini- 
tials substituted  The  prosecutor's  foreman  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
when  the  articles  were  taken ;  but  a  witness  had  seen  a  riddle  similar  to  the  one  in 
questiou  on  the  prosecutor's  premises  in  the  summer  of  1862.  It  was  on  the  21st 
January,  1 863,  that  the  riddle  and  shovels  were  found.  It  was  objected  that  the 
riddle  not  being  proved  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutors  for  up- 
wards of  eighteeu  months,  and  the  shovels  for  not  less  than  eight  months,  there 
was  no  sufficiently  recent  possession  by  the  prisoner  proved ;  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled, and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  it  was  rightly  overruled. (oo)  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  correct  dates  in  this  report. 

Recent  possession  of  stolen  property  is  evidence  either  that  the  person  in  posses- 
sion stole  the  property,  or  that  he  received  it  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  The 
prisoner  had  two  sons,  one  aged  eight,  the  other  twelve,  and  his  servant  proved  that 
in  the  week  before  Christmas  his  master  and  his  sons  went  in  a  car  to  Sticklepath, 
and  he  weut  thither  with  them  to  open  the  gates.  Another  witness  proved  that 
she  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  driven  through  Sticklepath  early  in  the  morning,  when  it 
was  bright  moonlight,  by  two  boys,  and  it  was  her  impression  that  they  were  the 
prisoner's  boys.  Sticklepath  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Exeter ;  the  pros- 
ecutor's farm  was  tweuty-two  miles  from  Exeter,  and  the  prisoner's  farm  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  prosecutor's.  The  servant  of  Smith,  a  cattle  dealer, 
went  on  the  23d  of  December  to  Little  John's  Cross  Tnn  by  his  master's  direction- 
The  inn  was  a  mile  from  Exeter ;  and  seeing  that  no  sheep  had  passed,  he  weot 
half  a  mile  on  the  road,  and  then  met  one  of  the  prisoner's  boys  with  twenty-one 

(I)  Rex  v. ,  2  C.  A  P.  459  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Bay  ley,  J.     It  is  not  stated  what  the 

goods  were. 

(m)  Reg.  v  Cooper,  3  C.  k  K.  318,  Maule,  J.  Nothing  but  possession  of  a  horse :  Reg- '• 
Harris,  8  Cox  C.  C.  333,  a.  c,  as  to  a  sheep,  though  the  prisoner  had  made  contradictory 
statements  when  it  was  found,  Channell,  B. ;  Reg.  v.  Hall,  1  Cox  C.  C.  231,  Pollock,  C 
B.,  k  Coleridge,  J,  a.  p. 

(n)  Rex  v.  Adams,  3  C.  k  P.  600  (14  E.  C.  L.  R),  Parke,  J.  The  goods  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  prisoner  weie  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  a  mattock.  See  Reg.  v.  Hewlitt,^ 
vol.  iii.,  p.  216,  Evidence. 

(o)  Cockin's  case,  2  Lew.  235.  (oo)  Rex  v.  Knight,  L.  k  C.  378. 

382  ;  Graves  v.  State,  12  Wis.  501  ;  People  v.  Gassaway,  23  Cal.  51 ;  State  o.  WohlmMf  ** 
Mo.  482  ;  State  v.  Bruin,  Ibid.  537  ;  Co  mm.  v.  Millard,  1  Mass.  6  ;  State  v.  Shaw,  4  Joa* 
(Law)  440 ;  Jones  v.  State,  30  Miss.  653 ;  People  v.  Ai  Ki,  20  Cal.  177  ;  Walker  t».  State,  tt 
Geo.  254  ;  Belote  v.  State,  36  Miss.  96  ;  Gregory  v.  Richards,  8  Jones  (Law)  410;  State  f. 
Johnson,  1  Wins.  238 ;   People  v.  Antonio,  27  Cal.  404;  Jones  t».  State,  26  Miss.  14T; 
Hughes  v.  State,  8  Humph.  75.     It  is  not  enough  to  convict  that  the  property  was  foual 
in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  a  considerable  time  after  the  theft.    The  length  of  tiat 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case :  Jones  v.  State,  26  Miss.  247. 
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eep,  and  returned  with  him  and  the  sheep  to  the  inn,  where  he  saw  the  prisoner 
id  his  other  boy.  The  sheep  seemed  weary  with  travelling,  and  it  was  about  half- 
ist  eight  when  they  were  first  met.  The  prisoner  and  the  two  boys  went  with  the 
an  to  put  the  sheep  in  a  field.  The  prisoner  came  to  the  inn  at  eight  o'clock  with 
s  youngest  boy  in  a  car.  He  said  he  had  sheep  coming  along  the  road,  and  he 
shed  to  stop  them  in  the  yard  till  he  got  keep  lor  them.  The  cattle  dealer  proved 
at  ho  had  received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner  on  the  22d  December,  stating  that 
>  should  have  some  sheep  coming  on,  and  that  he  would  be  early  at  Little  John's 
•068  Inn  and  that  if  the  cattle  dealer  could  not  be  there  to  deal  for  them,  he  was 
send  some  person  to  show  where  to  put  the  sheep  in  his  field :  and  he  accordingly 
nt  his  man,  and  in  the  evening,  after  a  long'  bargaining,  he  bought  the  sheep  of 
e  prisoner.  The  sheep  of  the  prosecutor  were  proved  to  have  been  among  these 
eep.  The  prisoner  had  said  that  he  had  bought  a  portion,  or  all  of  the  sheep, 
it  did  not  say  from  whom,  or  when.  In  his  letter  he  said  he  had  bought  a  small 
t  of  sheep,  and  he  would  have  them  driven  to  Exeter  on  the  23d.  The  jury 
and  the  prisoner  guilty  of  receiving  the  sheep  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen ; 
was  then  urged  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  that  count,  and  that  the 
ry  ought  to  have  been  so  directed ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question 
hether,  upon  the  whole  case,  the  jury  should  have  been  directed  that  they  could 
ot  lawfully  find  the  prisoner  guilty  upon  the  second  count,  the  conviction  was 
firmed.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  "If  no  other  person  is  involved  in  the  transaction,  and 
ne  whole  of  the  case  against  the  prisoner  is  that  he  was  found  in  possession  of  the 
tolen  property,  the  evidence  would  no  doubt  point  to  a  case  of  stealing  rather  than 
ewe  of  receiving ;  but  in  every  case,  except  indeed  where  the  possession  is  so  recent 
bat  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  have  committed  the  theft,  it  becomes  a  mere 
question  for  the  jury  whether  the  person  found  in  possession  of  the  stolen  property 
stole  it  himself  or  received  it  from  some  one  else.  If  there  is  no  other  evidence, 
the  jury  will  probably  consider,  with  reason,  that  the  prisoner  stole  the  property; 
but  if  there  is  other  evidence,  which  is  consistent  either  with  his  having  stolen  the 
property,  or  with  his  having  received  it  from  some  one  else,  it  will  be  for  the  jury  to 
say  which  appears  to  them  the  more  probable  solution."  Byles,  J.,  "There  are 
three  ways  in  which  the  prisoner  uiuy  have  received  these  sheep  with  a  guilty 
knowledge.  First,  the  boys  may  have  stolen  them  independently  of  their  father, 
who  may  have  received  the  sheep  from  them.  Secondly,  the  father  may  have  sent 
the  boys  as  innocent  agents  to  receive  the  sheep  from  the  actual  thief,  in  which 
cue  the  father  would  have  been  guilty  of  receiving  as  a  principal,  the  boys  being, 
a  it  were,  mere'y  the  long  arms  with  which  he  took  the  sheep.  Thirdly,  he  may 
have  sent  the  boys  for  the  same  purpose  as  guilty  agents,  in  which  case,  although 
the  boys  would  be  the  principals  in  the  felony  (of  receiving),  yet  the  father  would 
be  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  might  be  convicted  as  a  principal."  Black- 
Wn,  J.,  "  When  it  has  been  shown  that  property  has  been  stolen,  and  has  been 
found  recently  after  its  loss  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  he  is  called  upon  to 
*Wount  for  having  it,  and,  on  his  failing  to  do  so,  the  jury  may  very  well  infer  that 
j>»  possession  was  dishonest,  and  that  he  was  either  the  thief  or  the  receiver,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances.  If  he  had  been  seen  near  the  place  where  the  property 
tos  kept  before  it  was  stolen,  they  may  fairly  infer  that  he  was  the  thief.  If  other 
circumstances  show  that  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  not  the  thief,  the  presump- 
tion would  be  that  he  was  the  receiver.  The  jury  should  not  convict  the  prisoner 
of  receiving  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  he  is  not  the  actual  th\ef.'\pp)  A 
dearer  case  than  this  there  never  was :  the  sheep  were  proved  to  have  been  in  the 
pottession  of  the  son  on  the  road,  and  the  prisoner  received  them  at  the  inn,  and 
there  was  abundant  evidence  of  guilty  knowledge,  and  it  was  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  the  prisoner  had  previously  stolen  them  ;  for  a  man  may  be  a  thief  and  a 
receiver  as  well.  There  was  also  evidence  that  he  either  stole,  or  was  an  accessory 
kefcre  the  fact  to  the  stealing,  for  the  letter  appointing  the  meeting  with  the  cattle 
dealer  proves  the  previous  intention,  and  supports  one  or  the  other  of  these  views. 
Aa  some  articles  pass  from  hand  to  hand  much  more  readily  than  others,  the 

(pp)  Reg.  v.  Langmead,  L.  k  C.  427. 
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nature  of  the  articles  ought  to  he  taken  into  consideration  by  the  jury  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  possession  is  so  recent  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner 
stole  them.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  two  ends  of  woollen  cloth,  which  were 
about  twenty  yards  each  in  length ;  it  appeared  that  the  cloth  was  missed  on  the 
23d  of  January,  when  it  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  that  part  of  it  was  left  on 
the  21st  of  March  by  the  prisoner  at  the  house  of  one  Porter,  and  that  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  the  prisoner  sent  the  residue  to  be  shorn.  It  was  submitted 
that  the  length  of  time  since  the  loss  was  so  great  that  no  presumption  of  guilt  was 
raised  against  the  prisoner  by  the  possession  of  it.  Patteson,  J.,  "  I  think  the  length 
*qqqi  of  time  is  to  *be  considered  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  which 
-J  are  stolen.  If  they  are  such  as  pass  from  hand  to  hand  readily,  two  months 
would  be  a  long  time,  but  here  that  is  not  so :  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury."(p) 

The  observation  in  the  note  to  the  last  edition (^)  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
following  case.  A  knife,  candlestick,  watch,  eyeglass  and  muffineer  were  burglari- 
ously stolen  on  the  27th  of  March,  1843,  and  all  found  in  the  prisoner's  bouse  on 
the  18th  March,  1844,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  had  some  of  them  in  his  pos- 
session more  than  a  year.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  told  the  jury  that  "If  there  had  been 
nothing  found  but  the  knife,  as  that  might  change  hands  frequently,  it  would  be 
too  strong  to  infer  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  the  thief;  a  small  thing  thai 
would  change  hands  very  easily  would  be  too  little  after  so  long  a  time :  but  then 
again  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  if,  instead  of  one,  there  are  several  articles  that 
are  not  likely  to  have  changed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  then  to  have  come  together 
into  the  custody  of  the  same  person,  that  takes  off  from  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced  by  the  lapse  of  time."(r) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  two  post-letters,  containing  a  bank-note  for 
£500  and  a^ Crystal  Palace  dividend  warrant,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
letter-sorter  and  letter-carrier  in  the  London  Post  Office,  and  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  sorter  on  the  17th  January,  1861,  in  sorting  letters  for  the  East  Central 
District,  and  a  bank-note  for  £500  had  been  sent,  with  the  warrant  specified  in  the 
indictment,  from  Huddersfield  to  a  firm  in  the  East  Central  Division,  in  a  letter 
which  ought  to  have  arrived  on  the  17th  in  London,  but  the  letter  was  never  de- 
livered.    In  June,  1862,  whilst  he  was  still  a  sorter  of  letters,  the  prisoner  was  ap- 
prehended on  another  charge  of  abstracting  other  notes  from  letters,  and  asked  if 
he  had  any  other  notes  at  home,  and  he  replied  he  had  one  for  £500,  cut  in  halves, 
in  a  cash-box  at  his  residence;  and  in  that  box  the  note  was  found,  and  on  its  being 
produced,  the  prisoner  volunteered  a  statement  that  he  had  picked  it  up  on  Fins- 
bury  Pavement,  in  a  pocket-book,  ten  months  before,  and  in  his  defence  he  repeated 
that  statement,  and  added  that  he  had  kept  it  all  this  time  in  expectation  of  seeing 
a  reward  offered  for  it.     He  admitted  his  guilt  as  to  the  other  notes,  but  declared 
his  innocence  as  to  this  note.     B  ram  well,  B.,  told  the  jury  that "  the  possession  of 
stolen  property  shortly  after  it  has  been  stolen  is  strong  evidence,  in  the  absence  of 
explanation,  against  the  person  charged;  but  here  that  is  not  the  case;  for  the 
note  was  lost  many  months  before,  and  although,  no  doubt,  the  prisoner  had  had 
the  note  for  months  in  his  possession,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  volun- 
teered the  statement  that  he  had  found  it  in  a  pocket-book  at  the  spot  mentioned- 
♦34.01   *Y°U  mav  nave  a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to  how  he  became  possessed  of  it,  ha* 
-J   suspicion  is  not  sufficient  to  convict.    If  you  only  entertain  a  suspicion,  acquit 
the  prisoner.' '(*) 

(p)  Rex  v.  Partridge,  1  C.  k  P.  551  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.).  It  may  frequently  be  very  to*~ 
portant  to  consider  the  number  of  articles  stolen,  and  the  number  found  on  the  prisoner* 
as  it  should  seem  that  in  proportion  as  the  number  found  is  large  is  the  probability  i>B~ 
creased  that  he  was  the  thief.     C.  S.  G. 

(q)  Supra,  note  (p)  ■ 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Dovey,  Worcester  Sum.  A.  1844,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.  Suppose  a  man  were  robbed 
of  fifty  shillings,  and  the  same  fifty  shillings  were  at  any  time  afterwards  found  in  th*J 
possession  of  any  other  person,  is  not  the  probability  exceedingly  strong  that  they  bH» 
never  been  separated,  but  had  been  taken  by  that  person  ?  And  so  in  every  case  wher** 
sundry  articles,  stolen  at  the  same  time,  are  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  th^ 
number  of  the  articles  and  their  character  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  wtl* 
as  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  they  were  stolen. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  3  F.  &  F.  123.    The  note  had  been  lost  seventeen  months;  thepri~ 
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On  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  beetle-head,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  had 
not  seen  it  for  fifteen  months  before  it  was  missed  and  traced  to  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner,  who  claimed  i(  as  his  own  property,  and  said  he  had  bought  it  eight 
years  ago  at  a  sale.  It  was  contended  that  the  time  was  too  long  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  prisoner  to  account  for  the  possession.  Alderson,  B. :  "I  would  so 
direct  the  jury  but  for  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  who,  in  giving  an  account  of 
how  he  became  possessed  of  the  article,  tells  a  lie,  if  it  be  the  property  of  the  prose- 
cutor. If  he  had  rested  his  case  upon  the  position  you  now  take  for  him,  when  the 
property  was  found  and  claimed  by  the  prosecutor,  he  would  have  been  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  stealing  it,  on  the  ground  stated  by  you.  He  would  then  have 
admitted  the  beetle  to  be  the  property  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  he  denies  that  by  his 
statement,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  admits  that  he  had  this  thing  in  his  posses- 
sion at  the  time  immediately  after  its  loss,  and  therefore  there  is  a  recent  possession." 
And  the  jury  were  told  that  "  in  cases  where  property  of  such  insignificant  value  as 
that  laid  in  this  indictment  is  shown  to  have  been  stolen  so  long  as  fifteen  months 
before  it  is  discovered  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger,  that  person  ought  not  to  be 
called  od  to  answer  for  that  possession,  on  a  charge  of  felony ;  for  it  might  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  he  came  honestly  by  it  in  that  long  interval.  If  the  prisoner 
bad  snid  in  the  first  instance,  *  Why,  really  I  can't  tell  where  or  how  I  got  this 
beetle/  I  bhould  have  said  that  that  was  a  reasonable  statement,  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  indicted  for  stealing  it ;  in  that  case,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
prisoner  does  not  deny  that  the  article  might  once  have  been  the  property  of  the 
proeecu'or.  Where,  however,  the  prisoner  is  shown  to  have  claimed  the  thing  so 
found  as  his  property  by  right  of  a  purchase  made  eight  years  ago,  and  a  continued 
Possession  to  the  present  time,  I  should  say  that  that  was  not  so  reasonable  an 
account  of  his  possession  as  to  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  the  prosecutor  is  wrong,  and  the 
identity  of  the  thing  with  that  found  is  disputed.  If  the  prosecutor  should  satisfy 
the  jury  chat  the  beetle  was  his,  then  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  accounting  for 
b^  possession  of  it,  must  be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  presumed  to  have  stolen 
it,  though  it  was  not  found  in  his  possession  for  fifteen  months  after  the  loss.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  simply  one  of  identity. "(f) 

Cases  frequently  occur  where  property  is  found  in  a  house  in  which  several 
Psrsonp  reside,  any  of  whom  might  have  stolen  it :  upon  such  cases  Mr.  Starkie  ob- 
8erves,  '•  it  is  also  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  mere  finding  of  stolen  goods  in 
*be  house  of  the  prisoner  where  there  are  other  inmates  of  the  house  capable  of 
^Hng  the  property,  is  iu sufficient  evidence  to  prove  a  possession  by  the  prisoner."(w) 

Where  goods  were  found  in  the  house  of  a  blind  man,  and  the  prisoner,   r*o^i 
"*  wife,  said  she  had  purchased  them  a  long  time  before ;  Erie,  J.,  held   *- 
tbat  as  she  said  she  bought  the  goods,  it  must  be  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether 
"^  goods  were  in  her  possession  without  the  consent  and  control  of  her  husband, 

uf^  ^ev  were»  ^e  Jurv  ougnt-  to  fi°d  her  guilty.(v) 

^  hire  two  brothers,  aged  fourteen  and  eleven,  were  found,  the  night  after  a 
Jjy&Iyry,  concealed  in  a  corn-bin,  in  an  open  gig-house,  and  some  of  the  property 
J  l*a  some  rubbish  near  the  bin,  and  some  more  hid  in  a  loft  over  the  gig-house, 
1(1  the  boys  said  they  went  there  to  sleep  out  of  the  cold,  and  they  did  not  make 
^  ^laim  to  the  property ;  Pollock,  C.  J.,  held  that,  though  there  might  be  grounds 
Suspicion,  there  was  no  possession  of  the  property  by  the  prisoners  proved,  (w) 

^*^8  statement  puts  it  in  his  possession  ten  months  before  it  was  found,  and  therefore 

possession  is  seven  months  after  the  loss. 
r)   Keg.  v.  Evans,  2  Cox  C.  C.  270. 

** )  2  Stark.  Evid.  614,  note  (g),  3d  edit.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  learned 
*^«  have  generally  considered  such  evidence  as  sufficient  to  call  upon  the  occupier  of 
L  **«use  to  account  for  the  possession ;  on  the  ground  that  the  house  being  in  his  occu- 
l°u,  the  property  was  found  in  his  possession;  and  there  seems  good  reason  for  this 
^^e,  because,  as  master  of  the  house,  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  the  control  over  it, 
lC*  to  permit  nothing  to  come  into  it  without  his  sanction ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  for  the 
r^>  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  say  whether  the  master  stole  the  property,  or  any  of 
**  other  inmates  of  the  house.     C.  S.  G. 

V*)  Reg.  ».  Banks,  1  Cox  C.  C.  238.  (w)  Reg.  v.  Coots,  2  Cox  C.  C.  188. 
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On  an  indictment  for  stealing  four  sacks  of  barley,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners 
and  a  girl  were  employed  by  the  prosecutor  in  his  barn  to  winnow  some  barley  with 
which  he  had  mixed  some  ca nary-seed.  One  of  the  prisoners  fetched  several 
sacks  from  the  house  into  the  barn,  and  he  and  the  girl  filled  them  with  barley. 
The  prisoners  then  sent  the  girl  home,  though  before  the  usual  time.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  same  night  the  prosecutor  saw  the  prisoners  go  into  the  stable,  and  three 
minutes  afterwards  he  entered  the  stable  and  no  one  was  there ;  but  he  found  the 
prisoners  concealed  under  some  straw  in  a  loft,  over  the  stable.  Neither  barley  or 
sack  was  found  in  the  loft;  but  in  a  bin,  which  was  in  an  aperture  of  the  wall 
between  the  stable  and  the  barn,  the  prosecutor  found  three  sacks  full  of  barley, 
and  the  barley  had  canary  seed  mixed  with  it,  and  the  prosecutor  swore  that  he 
believed  the  barley  was  his  property.  It  was  no  part  of  the  prisoners'  duty  to  place 
the  barley  in  sacks,  or  to  put  the  sacks  in  the  bin  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was 
held  that  there  was  overwhelming  evidence  against  both  prisoners.(x) 

Where  several  chattels  are  lost,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were 
stolen  at  different  times,  and  they  may  have  been  all  stolen  at  one  time,  the  prisoner 
may  be  proved  to  have  had  some  of  them  in  his  possession  atone  time  and  some  at 
another,  although  it  may  be  probable  that  they  were  stolen  at  different  times.  On 
an  indictment  for  stealing  a  quantity  of  robes,  silk,  and  other  articles,  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of  the  prosecutors,  and  nothing  was  missed  till 
just  before  his  apprehension,  nor  had  he  been  seen  to  take  anything  out  of  the 
house,  but  after  he  was  apprehended,  he  admitted  having  taken  a  great  variety  of 
things,  some  of  which  he  had  sent  to  one  Smith ;  the  prosecutor  swore  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  articles  were  taken  at  different  times,  and  it  appeared 
*n  i9-i  probable  that  that  was  the  case,  from  the  great  variety  of  the  articles,  sod 
"lJ  from  its  appearing  that  Smith  had  been  *in  the  habit  of  pledging  several 
articles,  at  different  times,  during  a  period  of  between  four  and  five  months. 
Gazelee,  J.,  held  that  he  could  not  compel  the  prosecutors  to  elect  what  set  of  goods 
they  relied  upon ;  and  that  though  it  was  probable  the  goods  were  taken  at  different 
times,  it  was  not  impossible  that  they  had  all  been  taken  at  one  time ;  and,  on  a 
case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  learned  judge  wis 
right  in  not  requiring  an  election  to  be  made.(.y)  So  where  seventy  sheep  were  pot 
on  Thomly  Common  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  were  not  missed  till  November, and 
the  prisoner  was  in  possession  of  four  of  those  sheep  in  October,  and  of  nineteen 
others  of  them  on  the  23d  of  November,  Bayley,  J.,  allowed  evidence  of  both  to 
be  given. {z)  But  where  two  horses  were  stolen  from  different  persons  at  different 
times,  but  were  taken  at  the  same  time  by  the  prisoner  into  a  different  county,  and 
it  was  submitted  that  the  felonies  were  distinct,  and  the  prosecutor  should  elect  on 
which  he  would  proceed;  Littledale,  J.,  said,  "  If  you  could  confine  your  evidence 
entirely  to  a  single  felony  in  this  county,  you  need  not  elect ;  but  this  you  cannot 
do ;  for  you  must  prove  that  the  horses  were  originally  stolen  in  another  county. 
The  possession  of  stolen  property  soon  after  a  robbery  is  not  itself  a  felony,  though 
it  raises  a  presumption  that  the  possessor  is  the  thief;  it  refers  to  the  original 
taking  with  all  its  circumstances.  I  think,  therefore,  that  you  must,  in  this  instance, 
make  your  election." (a) 

Where  all  that  can  be  proved  concerning  property  found  in  the  possession  of  » 
supposed  thief  is  that  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  has  been  lost,  this  will 
not  in  general  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  its  having  been  feloniously  obtained, 
and  some  proof  of  identity  will  be  required.  But  where  the  fact  is  very  recent 
and  the  property  consists  of  articles,  the  identity  of  which  is  not  capable  of  strict 
proof,  from  the  nature  of  them,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  property  * 
the  same,  unless  the  prisoner  can  prove  the  contrary. (6)  Thus,  if  a  man  be  found 
coming  out  of  another's  barn,  and  upon  his  being  searched  corn  be  found  upon  hitti 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Sam  ways,  Dears.  C.  G.  371. 

(y)  Rex  v.  Dunn,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  146,  and  see  Rex  v  Hunt,  Hindmarch's  Supp.  to 
Deacon's  Cr.  L.  1583 ;  Rose.  C.  E.  217 ;  Reg.  v.  Bleasdale,  2  C.  k  K.  765  (61  E.  G.  L.  &); 
Reg.  v.  Johnson,  D.  &  B.  G.  G.  340. 

iz)  Rex  v.  Dewhirst,  2  Stark.  Ev.  614,  3d  edit. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Smith,  R.  &  M.  N.  P.  R.  295.  (6)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  93,  p.  657. 
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the  same  kind  as  that  in  the  barn,  the  evidence  of  the  guilt  will  be  pregnant; 
1  cases  have  frequently  occurred  where  persons  employed  in  carrying  sugar  and 
ier  articles  from  ships  and  wharfs  have  been  convicted  of  larceny,  upon  evidence  that 
•y  were  detected  with  property  of  the  same  kind  upon  them,  recently  upon  coming 
m  such  places,  although  the  identity  of  the  property,  as  belonging  to  such  and 
h  persons,  could  no  otherwise  be  proved.(c) 
W here  the  prosecutor  kept  a  large  toy-shop  and  the  prisoner,  a  little  boy,  came 

>  the  shop  dressed  in  a  smock  frock,  and  after  remaining  there  some  time,  from 
picion  excited,  he  was  searched,  and  under  his  smock-frock  were  found  concealed 
oil,  six  toy  houses  and  other  such  things,  and  the  prosecutor  swore  that  he  he- 
red  the  six  toy  houses  to  be  his  property,  because  they  exactly  ^resembled  r*tuQ 
er  toy  houses  of  the  same  sort  which  he  had  in  his  shop,  and  he  gave  the  *- 

ae  evidence  with  regard  to  all  the  other  articles  except  the  doll,  and  he  swore  that 
t  doll  had  been  his,  as  he  found  upon  it  his  private  mark ;  but  he  could  not  say 
it  he  had  not  sold  it,  and  he  had  not  missed  and  could  not  miss,  from  the  nature 
his  stock,  any  of  the  articles  which  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  stealing, 
le,  J.,  said,  u  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  failed  to  establish  in  this  case  the 
-pus  delicti.  It  is  true  the  prosecutor  swears  that  the  doll  was  once  his,  but  he 
mot  state  that  it  was  taken  from  him ;  and,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  con- 
iry,  the  prisoner  may  have  come  by  it  in  an  honest  manner."  And  an  acquittal 
is  directed. (d) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  quantity  of  pepper  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
oer  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  lower-room  of  a  warehouse  in  the  London  Docks, 
the  floor  above  which  a  large  quantity  of  pepper  was  deposited,  some  in  bags  and 
me  loose  on  the  floor.  The  person  having  the  charge  of  the  warehouse  stopped 
m,  and  said,  u  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  about  you."  The  prisoner  said, 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  hard  with  me,"  and  threw  a  quantity  of  pepper  out  of  his 
*ket  on  the  ground.  The  witness  stated  that  no  pepper  was  missed,  and  he  could 
otsay  from  the  large  quantity  of  pepper  that  was  in  the  warehouse  that  any  had 
een  stolen  ;  but  the  pepper  found  on  the  prisoner  was  of  the  like  description  with 
le  pepper  in  the  warehouse.  The  prisoner  had  no  business  in  the  warehouse.  It 
is  cou tended  that  the  corpus  delicti  must  be  proved ;  and  that  there  was  no  evi- 
ence  to  go  to  the  jury ;  but  the  objection  was  overruled,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved, 

>  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right.  The  offence  must  be  proved ;  but  there 
i  no  authority  that  the  corpus  delicti  must  be  expressly  proved  in  every  oase.  The 
istinction  between  this  case  and  Reg.  v.  Dredye(e)  is  plain.  There  the  little  boy 
verted  that  the  doll  was  his  own,  and  conducted  himself  like  an  honest  person ; 
ere  the  prisoner  did  not  say  the  pepper  was  his  own  property,  but  "  Don't  be  hard 
poo  n»e."(/) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  coal,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was 
is  duty  to  convey  a  ton  of  coal  from  his  master's  premises  to  those  of  a  customer, 
id  he  left  with  the  coals  in  a  cart  at  12  o'clock  and  delivered  them  at  1  o'clock; 

(t)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  93,  p.  657.     See  note  (/),  infra. 

[d)  Reg.  v.  Dredge,  1  Cox  G.  0.  235.  The  report  of  this  case  is  anything  but  SAtis- 
tctory,  and  in  Reg.  v.  Burton,  m/Wi,  Maule,  J.,  stated  that  the  boy  asserted  that  the  doll 
'whig  own,  and  conducted  himself  like  an  honest  person,  of  which  there  is  no  mention 
1  this  report,  which  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  accurate,  and  certainly  does  not 
r*rrtnt  the  marginal  note  that  "  in  a  charge  of  larceny,  if  the  prosecutor  cannot  swear 
B  the  loss  of  the  article,  said  to  be  stolen,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted."  In  Reg.  v. 
taton,  6  Cox  0.  C.  293,  Maule,  J.,  said,  u  The  offence  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged 
»wt  be  proved,  and  that  involves  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  prosecutor's  goods 
we  been  taken;  but  why  is  that  to  be  differently  proved  from  the  rest  of  the  case?  If 
ht  circumstances  satisfy  the  jury,  what  rule  is  there  which  renders  some  more  positive 
*d  direct  proof  necessary  T'  In  these  cases  it  is  plain,  the  proper  course  is  to  leave  the 
tidence  to  the  jury. 

(')  Supra. 

if)  Reg.  v.  Burton,  Dears.  C.  C.  282,  Maule.  J.,  "  If  a  man  go  into  the  London  Docks 
>ber,  without  means  of  getting  drunk,  and  comes  out  of  one  of  the  cellars  very  drunk 
herein  are  a  million  gallons  of  wine,  I  think  that  would  be  reasonable  evidence  that  he 
»4  stolen  some  of  the  wine  in  that  cellar,  though  you  could  not  prove  that  any  wine  was 
olea,  or  any  wine  was  missed." 
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and  at  121  o'clock  he  sold  190  lbs;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  quantity 
*344.1   delivered  at  the  customer's  being  less  than  a  ton,  or  of  any  other  coal  haying 
J   been  missed.     Willes,  J.,  left  the  question  to  the  jury  whether  the  190  lbs. 
weight  sold  by  the  prisoner  were  not  part  of  the  ton.(</) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  check  for  18/.,  and  .  also  for  forging  an 
indorsement  on  it.  Langley  sent  the  prisoner's  mistress  a  check  for  1 8/.  in  a  letter, 
and  drawn  to  her  order ;  she  was  then  ill.  Two  days  afterwards  the  prisoner  cashed 
the  check  with  an  indorsement  of  her  mistress's  name  on  it,  which  her  mistress's 
relations  believed  not  to  be  hers.  Two  days  afterwards  the  mistress  died.  Being 
asked  whether  she  had  received  any  letters  for  her  mistress  while  she  was  ill,  the 
prisoner  said  she  had  not.  After  cashing  the  check  she  had  paid  14/.  to  a  trades- 
man, to  whom  her  mistress  owed  that  sum,  and  who  had  pressed  for  and  been  pro- 
mised payment  of  it.  The  prisoner  being  taxed  with  this,  as  proof  that  she  must 
have  received  the  check,  still  denied  it,  and  had  retained  and  never  accounted  for 
the  surplus.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  held  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  steal- 
ing the  check  :  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  forgery  of  the  indorsement 
Perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  forgery,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to 
have  it  presumed  that  it  was  genuine.  At  all  events,  it  could  not  be  taken  that  it 
was  not  so ;  and  if  it  were  so,  then  that,  coupled  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
prisoner  applied  most  of  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  her  mistress's  debt,  would 
negative  any  felony  as  to  the  check.  The  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  to  what 
must  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  purpose  of  the  mistress,  and  may  fairly  be  presumed 
to  have  been  directed  by  her,  tended  strongly  to  show  that  the  check  was  entrusted 
to  the  prisoner,  and  not  feloniously  taken. {gg)  The  prisoner  was  tried  only  for  the 
larceny  of  the  check,  and  no  charge  made  as  to  the  4/. 

Evidence  that  the  property  stolen  is  of  some  value  will  also  be  material,  as  if  it 
be  of  no  value,  it  is  not  a  subject  in  respect  of  which  larceny  can  be  committed.(A) 
But  property  may  be  of  value  to  the  owner  though  not  of  general  value.  Thus, 
where  the  iudictment  was  for  stealing  pieces  of  paper  with  available  stamps  thereon, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  pieces  of  paper  were  re-issuable  notes  of  a  country  bank 
which  had  been  paid,  and  were  in  transitu  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-issued,  it  was 
decided  that  they  were  the  valuable  property  of  the  country  bankers  (though  not 
promissory-notes  within  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25)  and  subjects  of  laroeny.(i')1 

So  a  memorandum  of  a  sum  of  money  which  a  person  owed  the  prosecutor  has 
been  held  to  be  the  subject  of  robbery.(j)  But  although  the  chattel  must  be  of 
some  value,  it  need  not  be  of  the  value  of  some  known  coin,  as  of  a  farthing  st 
least.  Upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  nine  pieces  of  paper,  value  two  shillings, 
it  appeared  that  the  papers  had  been  torn  out  of  a  book  kept  by  a  coal  meter ;  the 
book  was  a  certificate  book,  which  the  coalmeters  received  wuen  they  went  on  board 
ships ;  the  certificates  were  those  given  to  different  merchants ;  they  are  not  signed 
as  they  are  in  the  books ;  there  are  blanks  left  for  the  name  of  the  ship  from  which 
the  coals  are  delivered,  the  quantity,  the  barge,  the  number  of  it,  the  lighterman, 
and  to  whose  account  they  are  delivered,  and  the  date  of  the  delivery ;  it  is  signed 
by  the  meter.  One  only  of  these  pieces  of  paper  was  traced  to  the  prisoner,  "ft 
was  submitted  that  it  was  not  of  any  value  so  as  to  sustain  an  indictment ;  and  that 
it  must  be  of  the  value  of  some  coin  known  to  the  law.  Parke,  B. :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  it  must  be  of  some  value,  and  it  is  of  some  value,  but  it  is  quite  new  to  m« 
that  it  must  be  of  the  value  of  some  coined  money,  of  a  far. thing  at  least."    "  1* 

(g)  Reg  v.  Hooper,  1  F.  &  F.  85.  (gg)  Reg.  v.  Slingsby,  4  F.  k  F.  61. 

h)  Phipoe's  case,  ante,  p.  274 ;  Com.  Dig.  Ind.  G.  2 ;  Stark.  Crim.  Plead.  450. 
t)  Clarke's  case,  2  Leach  1036 ;  ante,  p.  267. 
[j)  Rex  v.  Bingley,  5  C.  &  P.  602  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B. 

1  In  an  indictment  charging  the  larceny  of  promissory  notes,  omission  to  charge  the 
value  of  the  notes  is  a  material  defect:  Wilson  v.  State,  1  Port.  118.  In  order  to  render 
bonds,  notes,  &c,  the  subject  of  larceny,  they  must  be  at  the  time  of  the  taking  legally 
valid  and  subsisting  securities  for  the  payment  of  money  or  some  specific  article  « 
value:  Ibid.  A  verdict  for  larceny  should  fix  the  value  of  the  property  stolen:  Ray** 
State,  1  Iowa  316. 
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led  of  some  value ;  you  say  of  the  value  of  some  known  coin,  but  I  do 
authority  for  that.  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  not  be  stated  as  of 
hundredth  part  of  a  farthing.  Show  me  some  case  where  the  indict- 
ed on  the  ground  of  the  article  being  valueless."(&) 
ct  to  those  larcenies,  which  are  aggravated  by  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
is  in  the  case  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  £5,  it 
hat  the  property,  the  value  of  which  is  taken  into  computation,  was 
le  same  time.  For  though  in  former  times  when  the  distinction  be- 
nd petty  larceny  existed,  it  appears  to  *have  been  the  received  r+o^c 
older  books  that  a  man  stealing,  at  several  times,  several  parcels  L 
i  under  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  but  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more, 
>  person,  might  have  been  convicted  of  grand  larceny  ;(l)  the  severity 
£came  obsolete ;  and  it  was  afterwards  settled  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
iust  not  only  be,  in  the  whole,  of  such  an  amount  as  the  law  required 
^rand  larceny,  but  that  the  stealing  must  be  to  that  amount  at  one  and 
icular  time.  For,  in  fact,  where  things  are  stolen  at  different  times, 
rent  acts  of  stealing;  and  no  number  of  petty  larcenies  would  amount 
oeny,  nor  any  number  of  grand  larcenies,  where  it  depended  on  the 
>roperty  stolen,  to  a  capital  offence. (ra)  But  it  seems  that  if  the  pro- 
Ed  persons  lying  together  in  one  bundle  or  chest  upon  the  same  table, 
•  same  house,  be  stolen  together  at  one  time,  the  value  of  the  whole 
igether,  for  such  stealing  is  one  entire  felony. (n)  And  we  have  seen 
servant  steals  several  articles  at  different  times,  but  carries  them  out  of 
ouse  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
ralue  of  £5,  if  all  the  articles  amount  to  that  value,  although  he  never 
mount  at  any  one  tinie.(o) 

here  the  prisoner  was  indicted  upon  the  12  Anne,  c.  7  (now  repealed), 
i  the  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  and  the  goods 
>t  proved  to  amount  to  forty  shillings;  the  Court  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
i  the  facto  of  the  case,  whether  the  prisoner  had  not  stolen  the  rest  of 
ich  the  prosecutor  lost,  as  well  as  those  which  had  been  produced.^) 
edict ed  for  larceny  cannot  be  convicted  merely  of  a  trespass,  for  though 
\  been  before  stated,  includes  a  trespass,  yet  if,  upon  an  indictment,  the 

not  to  be  felonious,  though  amountiug  to  a  trespass,  the  defendant  is 
eneral  acquittal. (y) 

e  observed,  that  although  to  some  purposes  the  taking  of  divers  arti- 
d  the  same  time  may  be  considered  as  one  entire  felony, (r)  yet  to  other 
taking  of  each  article  has  been  held  to  constitute  a  distinct  felony, 
articles  are  stolen  at  the  same  time,  and  the  prisoner  is  tried  and 
on  vie  ted  of  stealing  one  of  them,  he  may  be  indicted  afterwards,  and 
tealing  the  other,  and  no  plea  of  autrefois  convict  or  autrefois  acquit 
ted ;  for  "  it  hath  happened  that  a  man  acquitted  for  stealing  the  horse 

arraigned  and  convicted  for  stealing  the  saddle,  though  both  were 
me  time." (a)1 

orris,  9  C.  &  P.  349  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.).  It  was  afterwards  shown  that  in  fact 
of  more  than  a  farthing's  value,  therefore  the  point  did  not  arise,  bat  the 
dge  said,  "  I  must  be  understood  for  one  as  not  considering  that  it  is  neces- 
lat  the  article  must  be  of  the  value  of  some  known  coin.  It  must  be  of 
doubt." 
e  531,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

P.  C.  c.  33,  s.  50,  51  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  136,  p.  740;  Petrie's  case,  I 
rley's  case,  cor.  Ashhurst,  J.,  Surrey  Lent  Ass.  1786 ;  2  East  P.  C,  Ibid. 
II  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c    16,  s.  136,  p.  740,  741. 
nes,  4  C.  k  P.  217  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  86. 

i's  case,  1  Leach  348,  ante,  p.  86.     The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
value  of  forty  shillings. 

24  b;  Kel.  29;  Scofield's  case,  Cald.  401  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  134,  p.  737? 
78. 
te  (n).  («)  2  Hale  245. 


ra:  State  v.  Daniels,  32  Mo.  558;  State  v.  Newton,  42  Verm.  537. 


&4G  Oi   Lakcent.  D*0*  iy; 

„.,.         "Wn.-i-    i.-.«.-\H!    in*    iiri-iiiM-r  h^  bwi.  already  wiiivimd  and  ^wwd 

"4''     J-    ,i.-,ii,v    ..ii.    ;ini..-i.-    it   J*   u-T   usua    t-    indict  kiu.  again  tor ralnc 

«if.!i..-r  y  !,-..  --in.  iiiik   aiiv  i:  n-  i*  *..  iudicn-i  tiiv  ■ '.inn  iri  it*  diremi.*  my 

i-  .iiii;i.-i,i.  :i..  I--..IIU  inui'.-iuKMi:  t-  if.  aitmiooiit-a      TV  priwner.  whi-  w»  nndtr- 

phiij:  m*  i»-ir.-ne-  J..!  -i.-ji!ii-  .Hi-  imh   »a?  indicted  i«r  n.jaliii!:  another  pis:  Mh 
...  .  ..  ■.!_.... _    .^«...,     it  ir«i  Mriiuxti"a  I'Vthe 


hot 


^"iii»:  lit-  *»fiii»'iiv*-  j'ir  *1*.-jimi^  ■  »f ■•    i •■!!    »a»  Jiiuinfu  i"T  ?i<^nur  «»-»-.•    i  -- 
*--i.   m  .1*1    u:  th>- -:iup   tm<>    ami   ir-ii    tin-   i-nni-    person:   it  wa>  mimrti-d  I* 
i.--.un-i-    {■••  in.   j.ri-.n,?.  that  i.  p.-a  .if  nurrrt.i,  r,*„v,r-  rnuid  m«  hr  niainttiit»*'i. 
lu»   j-t  i— .u-.-r  -  i-iih..-  w;is  Mihuiitie..:  f   tli-   uitT'.-iru".  <•■  moderation  M  the  < nm\V 
wi-l'   .1         I  h'Uj-iiiim.-!  u  «-aM  iM.J..n    liar- a.  Wn.id  wiierv  :.  primmer  to  tnw 
:i.-.ii"i  ».  -.'    ufiHMij"  i.  J.ir^u    nit-   and   aftvrwan^   indicted   i;»r  ntt^nnc  aon 
i'.!^-«.   n  •:■ .  viiii'i,  in-  iiad  uttered  a:  c !■--  sam«   tint*  a*  thr  former  now 
tiui!  r  iin-ir  i»-  uiim  :  but  ii«Tt-  th»  prisoner  hat-  in-fii  c-mvictfd.  and  ii 
I»uin*iiiniMiT  l-i»  Kiv;iini^  tii»  i»nv  pin   and  theref-ir*. .  1  think  it  would  1 
i*.  p!H;,.i.(j  witi.  tin- iiroent   iiidi'.-tin»iii.'      '  >n  which  tht-  compel  for 
lj.fi1  .ifji-!«_-<j  w<  i.*\  id'-ii'"«. .  and  th»-  primmer  wa*  ac^uitteu.  * 

\Vin-n   iiij  iii'liirtihi-ut  fiuiai  lied    u    eiiurjrt  «.f  *teaiiiii:    "ii   tht'   l.ith 

and  uii.i'.inn-  i.'hat^i.-  «.1  >=t*-n iiut:  <»l  tin  lfnh  «»S  tht  smut-  month,  ana  did 

th.   ;»i--.-ni.^  w.-ri;  within  sis   iii'iutlit  .  i'uli.H.-k.  C.  K.  put   the  pr.*ecutiou  to  elrft 
on  wiliri    iriiar^.;  t«.>  proceed.  ff  . 

Jiv  »u.-  7  A.  *  (.;•-.  4.  c.  1>.  h  o  -  when-  anv  person  shall  lit:  indicted  of  tr**m 
or  i.';..i,v  tin- jury  impaunelkd  t-  try  *ueh  per^n  rfiall  not  be  chargi-d  to  inquire 
<joii«;.-.-imii;.  iii.-  land.-    U;n<.'iii<.'iiiK  <»r  JriMidb.  not  whether  he  fled  for  such  trea^o  or 

4..\ ■ 


ii-i<iii\ ."  _  ,. 

J'-'.f   th.    j.uiiihliiin-ut  rif  ►iuipk-  larceny,  we  may  refer  to  the  l^dnninc  of  this 

Chilfill'J  .     f/ 


ML'.unri  iiiihtr  in  ri'i^Mviii^,  ii  w;im  rieia  mat  toe  convict  inn  was 
jimjKT  .'ouiAf  in  hiieh  ;i  cjim*  i«  either  to  quii^h  the  indietuient. 
fiiinr  iu  \i\>.  «ln:Lii>u.  if  then:  in  reaBou  to  apprehend  that  1 
truibijjf-.ii-M  t\j  i  i.j 


the  prisoners  will  be 


3hap.  x,  §  iv.]  Punishment.  346 

See.  6.  "  If  upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  larceny  it  shall  appear  that  the 
property  alleged  in  such  indictment  to  have  been  stolen  at  one  time  was  taken  at 
different  times,  the  prosecutor  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be  required  to  elect  upon 
irhich  taking  he  will  proceed,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  there  were  more  than  three 
takings,  or  that  more  than  the  space  of  six  months  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
he  last  of  such  takings ;  and  in  either  of  such  last-mentioned  cases  the  prosecutor 
(hall  be  required  to  elect  to  proceed  for  such  number  of  takings,  not  exceeding 
hree,  as  appear  to  have  taken  place  within  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  first 
4>  the  last  of  such  takings. "(u>) 

Sec  7.  "  Whosoever  shall  commit  the  offence  of  simple  larceny  after  a  previous 
jonviction  for  felony,  whether  such  conviction  shall  *have  taken  place  upon  an  r*oAn 
mdictment,  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  session  held  in  *- 
he  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years  of  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
wentysix,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  and  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
nith  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
with  or  without  whipping  "(x) 

Sec.  8.  "  Whosoever  shall  commit  the  offence  of  simple  larceny,  or  any  offence 
hereby  made  punishable  like  simple  larceny,  after  having  been  previously  convicted 
of  any  indictable  misdemeanor  punishable  under  this  Act,  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years  and  not  less  than  three  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without 
vhipping/'O) 

Sec.  9.  "  Whosoever  shall  commit  the  offence  of  simple  larceny,  or  any  offence 
hereby  made  punishable  like  simple  larceny,  after  having  been  twice  summarily 
convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  punishable  upon  summary  conviction,  under  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Act  of  the  session  held  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  twenty-nine,  or  the  Act  of  the  same  session, 
chapter  thirty,  or  the  Act  of  the  ninth  year  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  chapter 
fiftj-five,  or  the  Act  of  the  same  year,  chapter  fifty-six,  or  the  Act  of  the  session 
Wd  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  eighty-two,  or  the 
Act  of  the  session  held  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  Queen  Victoria,  chapter 
tty-nine,  or  in  sections  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  the  Act  of  the  session  held  in 
&  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  ninety-two,  or  in  this 
<4et,  or  the  Act  of  this  session,  intituled  an  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute 
•*■  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property  (whether 
*ch  of  the  convictions  shall  have  been  in  respect  of  an  offence  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion or  not,  and  whether  such  convictions  or  either  of  them  shall  have  been  or  shall 
«•  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act),  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
°0OTicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 

(«)This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  17.  The  word  "months"  in 
tin  clause  means  "  calendar  months." 

(*)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  8.  21  (I.), 
*bicb  rendered  any  person  convicted  of  any  felony  (not  capital)  liable  to  transportation 
fcrlife;  and  the  16  k  17  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  12,  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  liable 
**be  transported  by  reason  only  of  a  previous  conviction  for  larceny  after  a  previous  con- 
*taioD  for  felony,  but  that  every  such  person  so  convicted  might  be  punished  by  penal 
■trviiude  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  Ac.  The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c  28,  s.  11,  and  9  Geo.  4, 
*»M,  i.  21,  were,  therefore,  repealed  by  that  Act  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  punishment 
•f  larceny  after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  but  no  further,  and  they  are  still  in  force 
*>ctpt  in  that  case ;  and  consequently  every  other  case  of  felony  after  a  previous  convic- 
^ot  for  felony  mast  be  dealt  with  and  punished  under  them  and  any  Act  regulating  the 
proceedings  under  those  clauses.  By  the  18  &  19  Vict,  c  126,  justices  of  the  peace  may 
toarict  persons  guilty  of  larceny,  Ac,  summarily,  and  this  clause  renders  persons  so  con- 
victed, who  afterwards  are  guilty  of  larceny,  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  they  bad 
keei  previously  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  felony.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see 

«tty  P.   67. 

(j)  This  clause  is  new.    As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67. 
roL.  ii. — 18 
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^oj.q-1  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  *seven  years  and  not  leas  than  three 
J   years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(z) 

Sec.  116.  "In  any  indictment  for  any  offence  punishable  under  this  Act,  and 
committed  after  a  previous  conviction  or  convictions  for  any  felony,  misdemeanor, 
or  offence  or  offences  punishable  upon  summary  conviction,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  after 
charging  the  subsequent  offence,  to  state  that  the  offender  was  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  or  at  certain  times  and  places  convicted  of  felony,  or  of  an  indictable  mis- 
demeanor, or  of  an  offence,  or  offences  punishable  upon  summary  conviction  (as  the 
case  may  be),  without  otherwise  describing  the  previous  felony,  misdemeanor,  offence 
or  offences ;  and  a  certificate  containing  the  substance  and  effect  only  (omitting  the 
formal  part)  of  the  indictment  and  conviction  for  the  previous  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
or  a  copy  of  any  such  summary  conviction,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  or  other  officer  having  the  custody  of  the  records  of  the  f^ourt  where  the 
offender  was  first  convicted,  or  to  which  such  summary  conviction  shall  have  been 
returned,  or  by  the  deputy  of  such  clerk  or  officer  (for  which  certificate  or  copy  a 
fee  of  five  shillings  and  no  more  shall  be  demanded  or  taken),  shall,  upon  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  person  of  the  offender,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  conviction, 
without  proof  of  the  signature  or  official  character  of  the  person  appearing  to  hare 
signed  the  same ;  and   the  proceedings  vpon  any  indictment  for  committing  any 
offence  ofttr  a  previous  conviction  or  convictions  shall  be  as  follows:  (that  is  to  say,) 
the  offender  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  arraigned  upon  so  much  only  of  the  indict- 
ment  as  charges  the  subsequent  offence,  and  if  he  plead  not  guilty,  or  if  the  Canrt 
order  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be  entered  on  his  behalf  the  jury  shall  be  charged,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  inquire  concerning  such  subsequent  offence  only;  and  iftheyfitd 
him  guilty,  or  if  on  arraignment  he  plead  guilty,  he  shall  then,  and.  not  before,  be 
asked  whether  he  had  been  previously  convicted  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and  if 
he  answer  that  he  had  been  so  previously  convicted  the  Court  may  proceed  to  sentence 
him  accordingly,  but  if  he  deny  that  he  had  been  so  previously  convicted,  or  stand 
mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer  directly  to  such  question,  the  jury  shaU  then  be 
charged  to  inquire  concerning  such  previous  conviction  or  convictions,  and  in  we* 
rase  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  swear  the  jury  again,  but  the  oath  already  taken  by 
them  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  to  extend  to  such  last  mentioned  inquiry: 
Provided,  that  if  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  such  subsequent  offence  such 
person  shall  give  evidence  of  his  good  character,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor,  in 
answer  thereto,  to  give  evidence  of  the  couviction  of  such  person  for  the  previo* 
offence  or  offences  before  such  verdict  of  guilty  shall  be  returned,  and  the  jury  shall 
inquire  concerning  such  previous  conviction  or  convictions  at  the  same  time  that 
they  inquire  concerning  such  subsequent  offence/^a) 


(2)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  12  k  13  Vict.  c.  11,  8.  3,  and  extended  so  as  to  ioclodt      j 
persons  who  have  been  twice  summarily  convicted  under  the  14  k  15  Vict,  c.  92,  88.3,4,      ( 

5  and  t>  (I.),  or  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act  of  this  Session,  or  this  Act.     As  to  hardlabof,      j 
&£.,  see  ante,  p.  67.  I 

(a)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  8.  21  (Mi     1 

6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  Ill  ;  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  11-,  8.  4;  and  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  19,  ss.  2,  9.   See  1  vol.     ] 
p.  122,  123,  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  Ac,  on  the  similar  clause  in  the  Coin  Act.  The     ^ 
words  »' after  charging  the  subsequent  offence"  were  inserted  in  order  to  render  it abso*     j 
hitely  necessary  always  to  charge  the  subsequent  offence  or  offences  first  in  the  indict-     1 
ment,  and  alter  so  doing  to  allege  the  previous  conviction  or  convictions.     This  was  tbl 
invariable  practice  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  and  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  welt     j 
.clear  that  it  ought  to  be  universally  followed,  so  that  the  previous  conviction  should  **     I 
be  mentioned,  even  by  accident,  before  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  the  subsequent  offence  h**     , 
been  delivered.     Mr.  Davis  (Cr.  L.  113),  says,  "  It  seems  to  be  immaterial  whether!*    ' 
prior  conviction  be  alleged  before  or  after  the  substantive  charge,"  for  which  he  eitU 
Reg.  v.  Hilton,  Hell  C.  C.  20.     Now  that  case  was  decided  on  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28, 8.  lit 
which  had  not  in  it  the  words  " after  charging  the  subsequent  offence/'  and  is,  thereto* 
no  authority  on  the  present  clause,  in  which  those  words  are  inserted  to  render  the  coirfl    , 
held  sufficient  in  Reg.  v.  Hilton  unlawful.     Whenever  a  statute  increases  the  punishment  \ 
of  an  offender  on  a  subsequent  conviction,  and  gives  no  mode  of  stating  the  former  cotff.  j 
viction,  the  former  indictment,  Ac,  must  be  set  out  at  length,  as  was  the  case  in  W&* 
prosecutions  before  the  present  Coin  Act;  bat  where  a  statute  givea  a  new  form  of  tUtkfv 

i 


chap.  x.  §  iv.]   Punishment  for  subsequent  Felony.  849 

'Formerly  the  punishment  for  larceny,  after  a  previous  conviction  for  r^o^n 
felony  and  the  proceedings  in  such  cases,  depended  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  L 
e.  28, 8. 11,  and  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  Ill,  and  these  Acts  still  govern  the  proceedings 
in  all  cases  of  felony  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony  except  larceny 
and  certain  offences  relating  to  the  coin,  and  therefore  the  clauses  of  these  Acts,  as 
well  as  the  decisions  upon  them,  are  retained  in  this  place,  as  they  will  not  only 
throw  light  on  cases  which  may  arise  under  the  new  Act ;  but  will  be  necessary 
in  the  cases  to  which  they  still  apply,  and  no  better  place  could  be  found  for  their 
insertion. 

The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  1 1 ,  reciting  that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  for  the 
more  exemplary  punishment  of  offenders  who  commit  felony  after  a  previous  con- 
viction for  felony,  whether  such  conviction  shall  have  taken  place  before  or  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  enacts,  u  that  if  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  felony  not  punishable  with  death,  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  for 
felony,  such  person  shall,  on  such  subsequent  conviction,  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
seven  years,(oa)  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and,  if 
»  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall 
so  think  fit),  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment  ;(6)  and  in  an  indictment  for  any 
Bnch  felony  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  offender  was,  at  a  certain  time  and  place  convicted  of  felony,  without 
otherwise  describing  the  previous  felony;  and  a  certificate  containing  the  substance 
*nd  effect  only  (omitting  the  formal  part)  of  the  indictment  and  conviction  r*oc  a 
for  the  previous  *felony,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  *~ 
or  other  officer  having  the  custody  of  the  records  of  the  court,  where  the  offender 
"as  first  convicted,  or  by  the  deputy  of  such  clerk  or  officer  (for  which  certificate  a 
fee  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  and  no  more,  shall  be  demanded  or  taken), 
■Ml,  upon  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  person  of  the  offender,  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  first  conviction,  without  proof  of  the  signature  or  official  character 
of  the  person  appearing  to  have  signed  the  same." 

The  6  k  7  Will.  4,  c.  Ill,  reciting  this  provision  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  and 

that u  since  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  the  practice  has  been  on  the  trial  of  any 

person  for  any  such  subsequent  felony  to  charge  the  jury  to  inquire  at  the  same 

fcfte  concerning  such  previous  conviction,  and  that  doubts  may  be  reasonably  enter- 

taoed  whether  such  practice  is  consistent  with  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry  as  regards 

"*e  natter  of  such  subsequent  felony/'  enacts,  that  u  it  shall  not  be  lawful  on  the 

toal  of  any  person  for  any  such  subsequent  felony  to  charge  the  jury  to  inquire 

deeming  such  previous  conviction,  until  they  shall  have  inquired  concerning  such 

ftufaequent  felony,  and  shall  have  found  such  person  guilty  of  the  same ;  and  when- 

ever  in  any  indictment  such  previous  conviction  shall  be  stated,  the  reading  of  such 

j^fetnent  to  the  jury  as  part  of  the  indictment  shall  be  deferred  until  after  such 

r11  "'Og  as  aforesaid :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  if  upou   the  trial  of  any  person 

or  any  such  subsequent  felony  as  aforesaid  such  person  shall  give  evidence  of  his 

f  kfcr  good  character,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor,  in  answer  thereto,  to 

jP.re   evidence  of  the  indictment  and  conviction  of  such  person  for  the  previous 

0t*y  before  such  verdict  of  guilty  shall  have  been  returned,  and  the  jury  shall 

* 'former  conviction,  that  form  must  be  strictly  pursued ;  for  no  rule  is  more  thoroughly 

j    **d  than  that  in  the  execution  of  any  power  created  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  any 

**tn8tance  required  by  the  Act,  however  unessential  and  unimportant  otherwise,  must 

°beenred,  and  can  only  be  satisfied  by  a  strictly  literal  and  precise  performance :  Rex 

jj    Ustrey.  6  M.  &  S  319;  and  to  suppose  that  this  clause,  which  makes  it  sufficient  to 

..*&*  the  former  conviction  "  after  charging  the  subsequent  offence  "  can  be  satisfied  by 

*l£ing  it  be/ore  charging  the  subsequent  offence,  is  manifestly  erroneous.     See  also  my 

,^t  Genres'  Grim.  Acts  201,  2d  ed. 

j****)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  by  the  20  k  21 

?J»  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4. 

{*)  By  sec.  8,  the  imprisonment  may  be  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
i?<*  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement  for  any  period 
I  '  ict  c.  90,  s.  5)  not  exceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  or  three  months  in  the  space  of 
*•  year. 
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inquire  concerning  such  previous  conviction  for  felony  at  the  same  time  that  they 
inquire  concerning  the  subsequent  felony." 

An  indictment  after  charging  a  larceny  from  the  person,  alleged  two  previous 
convictions  of  the  prisoner  for  felony,  one  after  the  other,  and  upon  a  cose  reserved, 
it  was  held  that  this  was  right.  They  do  not  vary  the  offence ;  they  only  affect  the 
quantum  of  punishment  A  difficulty  as  to  the  proof  of  identity  might  occur  as  to 
one  conviction,  and  not  as  to  another,  and  it  is  also  very  important  that  the  judge 
should  know  how  many  times  the  prisoner  has  been  convicted. (c) 

It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  in  a  case  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  8.  11, 
the  previous  conviction  for  felony  is  stated  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  an 
indictment  for  felony,  and  equally  so  whether  it  be  contained  in  a  separate  count  or 
form  part  of  the  count  for  the  felony.     If  a  prisoner  be  arraigned  first  on  the  part  of 
a  count  charging  the  felony  and  convicted,  and  afterwards  arraigned  on  the  part 
charging  the  previous  conviction,  and  convicted,  this  course  of  proceeding  is  valid 
A  count  alleged  that  at  the  General  Gaol  Delivery  at  Newgate,  E.  Hilton  was  con- 
victed of  felony,  and  that  the  said  E.  Hilton  "  being  so  convicted  of  felony  as  afore- 
said/' on,  &c,  stole  a  purse  containing  money.     The  prisoner  was  arraigned  in  the 
*3*>1 1   ^ret  *n8tance  on  that  part  of  the  count  which  charged  the  stealing  the  *pune, 
J  and  the  jury  having  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  objected  that  she  could 
not  be  arraigned  on  that  part  of  the  count  charging  the  former  conviction,  bat  the 
objection  was  overruled,  and  she  was  arraigned  on  the  former  conviction,  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  the  jury  were  charged  to  inquire  into  the  former  conviction,  and 
found  that  she  had  been  so  previously  convicted ;  and  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  re- 
served, that  the  conviction  was  right;  for  it  could  make  no  difference  whether  the 
statement  of  the  former  conviction  is  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  indictment^) 

The  certificate  of  the  previous  conviction  must  allege  not  only  that  the  prisoner 
was  convicted,  but  also  that  judgment  was  pas&ed  upon  him.  A  certificate  stated 
that  the  prisoners  were  in  due  form  of  luw  "tried  and  convicted"  of  a  felony, the 
particulars  of  which  were  set  out;  and  Cresswell,  J.,  held  that  the  certificate  ira* 
insufficient,  as  there  was  no  statement  in  the  certificate  that  any  judgment  had 
been  given  on  that  conviction,  and  the  judgment  might  have  been  arrested.^) 
And  in  a  subsequent  case,  where  the  certificate  did  not  mention  the  judgment; 
Patteson,  J.,  ruled  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  case,  and  said  the  certificated 
to  contain  the  "substance  and  effect"  of  the  indictment  and  conviction  for  the  pre- 
vious felony.  Now  these  words  "must  mean  not  only  the  fact  of  the  conviction  by 
the  jury,  but  also  the  sentence  of  the  Court;  for  until  the  sentence  there  is  no 
perfect  conviction ."(/)  But  it  is  sufficient  in  the  indictment  to  allege  that  the 
prisoner  was  "  convicted  of  felony."  The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisonert 
were  "  duly  convicted  of  felony,"  without  any  further  allegation  as  to  the  jadg- 
ment,  and  Cresswell,  J.,  held  that  it  was  sufficient,  as  it  was  sufficient  for  the  indict- 
ment to  allege  generally  that  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  felouy.(^) 

The  practice  since  this  statute  has  been  to  call  upon  the  prisoner  to  plead  to  the 
whole  charge  of  the  subsequent  felony  and  previous  conviction,  aud,  if  he  pie** 
not  guilty,  to  charge  the  jury  first  with  the  subsequent  felony  only,  and  if  they 
,find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  felony,  then  to  charge  them  with  the  question  as  the 
prisoner  being  the  same  person  that  has  been  previously  convicted.(A)  Where 
therefore  an  indictment  for  larceny  alleged  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  and  the 
prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  jury  were  sworn  and  charged  in  the  usual  way 
and  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  were  then  charged  to  inquire  concerning  *&• 
previous  conviction ;  and  it  was  contended  that  the  jury  must  be  resworn,  and  the 
Court  directed  them  to  be  resworn ;  aud  the  prisoner's  counsel  claimed  the  right  to 
challenge  them,  which  the  Court  refused  to  allow,  and  the  same  jury  were  reswort 

(c)  Reg.  v.  Clark,  Dears.  C.  C.  198;  3  C.  k  K.  367. 

(d)  Ueg.  v.  Hilton,  Bell  C.  C.  20.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  jury  in  this  case  wert 
sworn  to  inquire  into  the  previous  conviction  at  all ;  a  clear  irregularity.  See  not*  (•) 
ante,  p.  349,  that  this  case  is  no  authority  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  116. 

{e)  Reg.  v.  Ackroyd,  I  C.  k  K.  158  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(/)  R«K-  v-  Stonnell,  1  Cox  C.  C.  142. 
\g)  Reg.  v.  Spencer,  1  C.  &  K.  159  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
h)  Anonymous,  5  Cox  C.  C.  268. 
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and  found  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner,  it  was  held  that  the  jury  were  unnecessa- 
rily resworn,  and  that  there  was  no  right  of  challenge.(i)  So  where  an  indictment 
for  larceny  charged  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  and  both  charges  were  read  to 
the  ^prisoner,  and  he  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  whole  indictment,  and  the  i-*opw 
charge  of  larceny  only  was  read  to  the  jury,  and  the  witnesses  in  support  *- 
of  that  charge  were  heard,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  The  clerk  of 
the  peace  then  read  to  the  jury  the  further  charge  that  the  prisoner  had  been  pre- 
viously convicted  of  felony,  when  his  counsel  objected  that  that  charge  could  not 
he  gone  into,  and  that  he  should  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  generally;  but  the 
Court  held  that  the  trial  should  go  on ;  and  the  certificate  of  conviction  having  been 
put  in,  and  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  proved,  the  jury  found  that  he  had  been 
previously  convicted  of  felony;  it  was  then  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  the 
plea  of  the  prisoner  having  been  taken  contrary  to  the  14  &  15  Vict..c.  19,  s.  9, 
was  void,  and  that  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  were  a  nullity;  but  the  objection 
was  overruled,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  matter  admitted  of  no 
doubt  The  prisoner  is  first  to  be  arraigned  on  the  whole  indictment,  including  the 
previous  conviction,  and  afterwards  he  is  to  be  given  in  charge  to  the  jury  on  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  indicted  only,  and  the  charge  of  the  previous  conviction  is 
not  to  be  stated  to  the  jury,  till  they  have  given  their  verdict  on  the  subsequent 
felony;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  jury  to  be  sworn  again  when  trying  the  ques- 
tion of  the  previous  conviction.(y) 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  is  the  same  person  that  was  before  convicted, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  call  any  witness  that  was  present  at  the  former  trial ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  he  was  the  person  who  underwent  the  sentence  mentioned  in 
the  certificate.  In  order  to  prove  a  previous  conviction  a  certificate  was  put  in, 
stating  that  at  the  sessions  for  the  borough  of  Newbury,  held  on  the  31st  October, 
1  Vict.,  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  cotton-prints,  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  for  four  months.  The  governor  of  Reading  gaol  proved  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  his  custody  before  those  sessions ;  that  he  sent  him  to  Newbury  at 
that  time,  and  received  him  back  with  an  order  from  the  Newbury  sessions,  and 
that  he  remained  in  his  custody  for  four  months  under  that  sentence ;  and  this  was 
9  held  sufficient.^)  But  where  a  certificate  stated  that  G.  Lloyd  was  convicted  of 
felony  at  the  Herefordshire  sessions  for  July,  1841,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for 
a  month,  and  the  porter  of  the  gaol  proved  that  previous  to  those  sessions  the  pri- 
soner was  in  his  custody,  and  went  up,  with  others,  for  trial,  and  returned  the  same 
evening  to  prison,  where  he  continued  for  one  month  from  the  day  of  the  trial; 
Maule,  J.,  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  the  person  who 
^convicted  of  the  particular  offence  mentioned  in  the  certificate;  the  offence  for 
*hich  the  prisoner  suffered  the  punishment  mentioned  by  the  witness  might  have 
tan  a  misdemeanor. (I)  And  where  a  certiGcate  having  been  put  in,  a  [-*•>&<> 
g*°ler,  who  was  called  to  prove  an  admission  made  by  the  prisoner,  said,  "  I  *- 
Mkd  the  prisoner,  '  how  many  years  ago  was  it  that  you  were  here  before  V  He 
Mla\  'it  was  a  many  years  ago.'  I  then  said,  '  You  were  then  convicted  of  felony/ 
an<l  the  prisoner  said,  4  Yes,  I  was.'  "  It  was  objected,  first,  that  some  one  ought 
to  have  been  called  who  was  present  when  the  prisoner  was  previously  tried ;  and, 
8econdly,  that  this  admission  was  not  sufficient,  as  it  did  not  show  of  what  felony 

.  W  Reg.  v.  Key,  2  Den.  C.  C.  347;  3  C.  ft  K.  371.  The  course  adopted  in  this  case  was 
"^consequence  of  a  case,  in  which  it  was  said  that  Parke,  B.,  had  ordered  this  course  to 
W  adopted  :  Note  (a)  2  Den.  C.  C.  348. 

(')Reg.  v.  Shuttleworth,  2  Den.  C.  C.  351 ;  3  C.  &  K.  375.  This  and  the  preceding 
***?  were  decided  without  argument,  and  with  reference  to  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  9, 
*  ,ch  did  not  apply  to  either  case ;  for  it  only  applied  to  subsequent  convictions  under 
J!e  *2  &  13  Vict.  c.  11,  and  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  2,  for  which  no  other  provision  existed. 

J*8*  cases  are,  however,  good  authorities  for  the  course  to   be  still  adopted  in  cases 
whlch  fall  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  10,  and  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  111. 

,  (*)  Reg.  v.  Crofts,  9  C.  &  P.  219  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.).   Sedqiucre,  whether  this  evidence  showed 

pt  the  prisoner  was  imprisoned  for  the  same  felony  as  that  mentioned  in  the  certi6cate  ? 

V^owed  indeed,  that  he  was  in  gaol  for  some  offence,  but  it  might  be  another  felony  or  a 
^emeanor.     C.  S.  G. 
0  Reg.  v.  Lloyd,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.,  I  Cox  C.  C.  51. 
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the  prisoner  was  convicted,  but  only  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony.  Bo- 
sa  nquet,  J. :  "I  think  an  admission  of  the  prisoner  is  sufficient;  but  I  think  this 
evidence  is  not  sufficient ;  it  must  be  proved  to  be  the  same  felony  as  that  mentioned 
iu  the  certificate." (m)  Where,  however,  W.  Levy  had  been  summarily  convicted 
at  Leeds  under  the  summary  larceny  Act,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  126,  and  a  conviction 
before  the  justices  of  Leeds  was  put  in,  and  the  governor  of  Leeds  gaol  produced  a 
commitment  signed  by  the  same  justices  and  otherwise  agreeing  in  every  particular 
with  the  conviction,  and  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  undergone  the  sentence  in 
pursuance  of  the  term  of  the  commitment;  it  was  held  that  this  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  identity  of  the  prisoner.(n) 

Whether  a  prisoner  calls  witnesses  to  his  character,  or  cross-examines  the  wit- 
nesses as  to  his  character,  he  "  gives  evidence  "  of  his  character  within  the  meaning 
of  the  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  Ill,  and  the  previous  conviction  may  be  proved  in  the  first 
instance.  Where  on  an  indictment  charging  a  previous  conviction,  a  question  was 
asked  on  cross-examination  which  might  have  been  asked  with  a  view  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  had  borne  a  good  character;  Parke,  B.,  said,  "  in  his  opinion,  if  a  pri- 
soner's counsel  cross-examined  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  prisoner  had  borne  a  good  character,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
direct  that  the  evidence  of  the  previous  conviction  should  be  given  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  as  he  was  in  doubt  whether  the  object  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  was 
such  in  the  present  case,  he  had  not  thought  it  right  to  do  so."(o) 

Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  charging  a  previous  conviction,  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  on  cross-examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  stated  that  he  had 
known  the  prisoner  for  six  or  seven  years  last  past,  and  that  during  that  time  the 
prisoner  had  borne  a  good  character  tor  honesty.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
thereupon  claimed,  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  9,(o)  to  give  evidence  of  the 
previous  conviction  of  the  prisoner  in  1838,  as  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  This 
evidence  was  objected  to ;  first,  because  the  evidence  of  the  good  character  of  the 
prisoner  was  confined  to  the  period  between  1841  and  1851,  and,  therefore,  evidence 
of  the  prisoner's  conviction  in  1838  was  no  answer  thereto;  secondly,  because  the 
witness,  being  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  only,  the  prisoner  did  not,  by  the  an- 
swers of  the  witness  on  cross-examination,  give  evidence  of  his  (the  prisoner's) 
joci-i  *good  character  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  But  the  Court  overruled 
J  the  objections;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  natural  and  necessary  meaning  to  be  put  upon  the  words  of  the 
statute  was,  that  if  the  prisoner,  either  by  himself  or  his  counsel,  attempts  to  prove 
a  good  character  for  honesty,  either  directly  by  calling  witnesses,  or  indirectly  by 
cross-examining  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  it  is  lawful  for  the  prosecution  to  gif« 
in  evidence  the  previous  conviction  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.(^) 

In  the  previous  case,  on  the  prisoner's  counsel  saying,  "  Suppose  that  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  is  asked  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  some  question  which  has  no 
reference  to  character,  and  he  should  happen  to  say  something  favorable  to  the  pri- 
soner's character,  could  the  prisoner,  under  such  circumstances,  be  said  to  give  evi- 
dence as  to  his  character  ?"  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  observed,  "  That  would  raise  a 
different  question  ;  I  should  not,  in  such  a  case,  admit  evidence  of  a  previous  con- 
viction."^) 

It  is  obvious,  that  where  the  prisoner  gives  evidence  of  his  good  character,  the 
proper  course  is  for  the  prosecutor  to  require  the  officer  of  the  court  to  charge  the 
jury  with  the  previous  conviction,  and  then  to  put  in  the  certificate  and  prove  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  prisoner  gives  such  evidence 
during  the  course  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  theu  this  should  be  done  before 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  closes ;  but  if  the  evidence  of  character  is  given  after 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  closes,  then  the  previous  conviction  must  be  proved  H 
reply. 

(m)  Rex  v.  J.  and  T.  Goodman,  Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  830,  MSS.  C.  S.  G. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Lew,  8  Cox  C.  C.  73,  Byles,  J. ;  s.  c.  as  Reg.  v.  Leng,  1  F.  k  P.  77. 

(o)  Reg.  r.  Gadbury.  8  C.  &  P.  676  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(p)  Repealed  bv  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  95. 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Shrimpton,  2  Den.  C.  C  319  j  3  C.  &  K.  373.  (r)  Ibid, 
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in  indictment  for  a  subsequent  felony  peed  not  conclude  "  against  the  form  of 
statute,"  as  the  charge  of  the  former  conviction  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
gestion  in  order  to  warrant  the  higher  punish  men t.(«) 

iy  the  7  4  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  10,  u  wherever  sentence  shall  be  passed  for  felony 
i  person  already  imprisoned  under  sentence  for  another  crime,  it  shall  be  lawful 
the  court  to  award  imprisonment  for  the  subsequent  offence,  to  commence  at  the 
iration  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  such  person  shall  have  been  previously 
fenced ;  and  where  such  person  shall  be  already  under  sentence  either  of  im- 
onuient  or  of  transportation,  (t)  the  court,  if  empowered  to  pass  senteuce  of  trans- 
bation,(l)  may  award  such  sentence  for  the  subsequent  offence,  to  commence  at 
expiration  of  the  imprisonment  or  transportation^)  to  which  such  person  shall 
8  been  previously  sentenced,  although  the  aggregate  term  of  imprisonment  or 
asportation (7)  respectively  may  exceed  the  term  for  which  either  of  those  punish- 
lte  could  be  otherwise  awarded." 

is  to  restitution  and  recovery  of  stolen  property,  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s. 
,  "  if  any  person  guilty  of  any  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  as  is  mentioned  in 
i  Act,  in  stealing,  taking,  obtaining,  extorting*  embezzling,  converting,  or  dispos- 
of  or  in  knowingly  receiving  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  security,  or  other 
perty  whatsoever,  shall  be  indicted  for  such  offence,  by  or  on  the  behalf  of  the 
ler  of  the  property,  or  his  executor  or  ^administrator,  and  convicted  r*occ 
reof,  in  such  case  the  property  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner  or  his  repre-  *- 
tative ;  and  in  every  case  in  this  section  aforesaid  the  Court  before  whom  any 
son  shall  be  tried  for  any  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  have  power  to  award 
m  time  to  time  writs  of  restitution  for  the  said  property,  or  to  order  the  restitu- 
d  thereof  in  a  summary  manner :  Provided,  that  if  it  shall  appear  before  any 
ird  or  order  made  that  any  valuable  security  shall  have  been  bond  fid*  paid 
discharged  by  some  person  or  body  corporate  liable  to  the  payment  thereof,  or 
iog  a  negotiable  instrument  shall  have  been  bond  fide  taken  or  received,  by  transfer 
delivery,  by  some  person  or  body  corporate,  for  a  just  and  valuable  consideration, 
thout  any  notice  or  without  any  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  the  same  had  by 
J  felony  or  misdemeanor  been  stolen,  taken,  obtained,  extorted,  embezzled,  cou- 
rted, or  disposed  of,  in  such  case  the  Court  shall  not  award  or  order  the  restitution 
such  security :  provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply 
ike  ease  of  any  prosecution  of  any  trustee,  banker*  merchant,  attorney,  factor, 
okcr,  or  other  agent,  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  goods  or  documents  of  title  to 
od$,  for  any  misdemeanor  against  this  Act."(f) 

One  stole  cattle  and  sold  them  in  open  market  at  Coventry,  and  was  immediately 
prehended  by  the  sheriffs  of  Coventry,  and  they  seized  the  money,  and  the  thief 
i*  hanged  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  the  cattle;  and  by  the  Court  the  party  shall 
▼e  restitution  of  the  money,  notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  21  H.  8,  c.  11, 
&6  goods  stolen/'  &c. ;  and  Crooke,  J.,  said  that  this  was  usual  at  Newgate.(u) 
ad  where  a  servant  took  gold  from  his  master,  and  changed  it  into  silver,  it  was 
Id  that  the  master  should  have  restitution  of  the  silver  by  the  21  H.  8,  c.  11. (v) 
Where  a  prisoner  was  convicted  of  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £100,  and  a 
osiderable  sum  of  money  in  specie,  and  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  he  must 
i?e  purchased  a  horse  with  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bill,  the  Court  ordered  the 
vie  to  be  delivered  to  the  prosecutor,  (w) 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Blea,  8  C.  k  P.  735  (34  E.  C.  L.  R). 

(t)  Penal  servitude  apparently  now :  see  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  6. 

(f)This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  57,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  50 

4    It  is  extended  so  as  to  include  cases  where  property  has  been  extorted,  embezzled, 

'disposed  of  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  Act.     The  last  proviso 

fM  introduced  especially  to  protect  persons  who  receive  goods  from  factors,  Ac,  under 

■ch  circumstances  that  their  title  to  them  is  valid :  see  6  Geo.  4,  c.  94,  and  5  &  6  Vict.  c. 

*•  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  proviso  only  excepts  prosecutions  for  misde- 

■fctoors  from  the  operation  of  this  section,  and  leaves  all  cases  of  felony  within  it. 

(■)  Haris's  case,  Noy  128. 

(»)  Hin berries'  case,  cited  in  Holiday  v.  Hicks,  Gro.  El.  661. 

(»)Rex  v.  Powell,  7  C.  &  P.  640  (32  E.  0.  L.  R.).     The  Common-Serjeant,  after  con- 
ulting  Gurney,  B.,  and  Williams,  J. :  see  Reg.  v.  The  City  of  London,  infra. 
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Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  £10  Bauk  of  England  note,  it  was 
held  that  an  order  could  not  be  made  to  restore  it  after  it  had  been  paid  and  cancelled 
by  the  Bank. (as) 

Where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  certain  pieces  of  plush,  the 
property  of  De  Gil  ley,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  sold  the  plash  to  Hart  for 
£1200,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  enable  Hart  successfully  to  defend  an  action 
brought  by  De  Gilley,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  bond  fide  dealt  with  the  prisoner 
*35fi1  **  l^e  a£eut  °f  ^e  Gilley  and  as  having  the  possession  of  the  plush  within  *the 
-*  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  39,  it  was  held  that  the  property  in  the  plush  revested  in  De 
Gilley  on  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  and  an  order  was  made  under  the  7  k  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  57,  to  restore  it  to  De  Gilley.(y) 

A  prisoner  pleaded  guilty  to  several  indictments  charging  him  with  stealing  a 
large  amount  of  property,  and  an  order  was  applied  for  upon  several  pawnbroker 
to  deliver  up  to  the  prosecutor  the  goods  which  had  been  pledged  with  them.  It 
was  objected  for  the  pawnbrokers  that  it  might  be  that  the  property  had  never 
belonged  to  the  prosecutor ;  or,  if  it  had,  that  the  prisoner  had  been  his  agent,  and 
had  pledged  the  goods  under  circumstances  that  did  not  amount  to  felony,  and  that 
the  priboner's  confession  was  no  evidence  against  the  pawnbrokers.  Alderson,  B.: 
"I  certaiuly  think  that  the  pawnbrokers  should  not  be  absolutely  bound  by  the 
prisoner's  confession.  It  ought  not  to  affect  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Act  prescribes  that  where  the  person  robbed  has  prosecuted  the  thief  to  conviction, 
he  shall  have  an  order  from  the  Court  that  his  goods  be  restored  to  him.  Would 
not  the  better  course  be  to  bring  the  goods  into  court  that  they  may  be  identified, 
and  that  affidavits  should  be  made  on  both  sides  of  any  matters  the  parties  may 
think  it  uecessary  to  state?  We  should  then  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  our 
judgment  upon  the  facts/1  It  was  suggested  that  the  depositions  would  disclose 
what  the  facts  were.  Alderson,  B. :  "  But  then  even  the  statement  in  the  deposition* 
would  uot  be  conclusive  against  third  persons/'  The  next  day  Alderson,  B.,  said: 
"We  have  looked  over  the  depositions,  aud  are  satisfied  that  this  is  not  a  case  within 
the  Factors  Act,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  an  agent,  and  that  in  making  away  with 
the  property  he  was  clearly  guilty  of  felony.  We  shall,  therefore,  make  the  order  for 
restitution,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  identity  of  the  goods  being  established."^) 

A  judge  has  no  power  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute  to  direct  the  disposal 
of  property  in  the  possession  of  a  convicted  felon,  not  belonging  to,  or  not  being 
the  proceeds  of  property  that  belonged  to,  the  prosecutor.  Where,  therefore,  an 
order  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a  large  quantity  of 
gold,  and  that  certain  Turkish  bonds  were  found  in  his  possession,  and  that  one-sixth 
of  these  bonds  had  been  bought  with  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  property 
so  stolen,  and  that  the  other  five-sixths  were  held  by  a  trustee  for  a  woman  and  her 
child,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  bonds  should  be  delivered  to  the  prosecutor b 
solicitor  to  the  use  of  the  prosecutor  as  to  one-sixth,  and  as  to  the  other  five-sixths 
to  be  settled  on  the  woman  and  child,  it  was  held,  that  the  order  was  bad  as  to  the 
five-sixths ;  for  the  judges  had  no  power,  either  by  statute  or  at  common  law,  to 
order  any  disposal  of  these  portions  of  the  property. (a) 

*q~7-|  The  order  of  restitution  is  cumulative  to  the  ordinary  remedy  *by  action, 
-J  and  is  not  a  condition  precedent  to  such  remedy,  and  the  only  consequence 
of  the  Court  refusiug  an  order  is,  to  leave  the  owner  to  the  ordinary  remedy  by 
action ;  and  in  such  case  the  owner  may  maintain  trover  for  the  stolen  goods  after 
the  conviction  of  the  thief;  for  though  the  goods  have  been  sold  in  market  overt) 
the  property  in  them  is  revested  in  the  owner  on  conviction  of  the  thief.(o) 


(x)  Rex  v.  Stanton,  7  C.  k  P.  431  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Vaughan  and  Williams,  Js. 

?y)  Reg.  v.  Wollez,  8  Cox  C.  C.  337,  Com.  Kerr. 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Macklin,  5  Cox  C.  C.  216,  Alderson,  B.  and  Martin,  B.  It  was  urged  that* 
writ  of  restitution  should  be  awarded,  and  then  the  whole  matter  might  be  inquired  into* 
Alderson,  B.,  said,  that  the  only  case  he  could  find  of  such  a  writ  was  Burgess  v.  Contft 
1  Trem.  PI.  C.  315,  and  he  saw  no  necessity  for  it  in  this  case. 

(a)  Reg.  v.  The  City  of  London,  1  E.  B.  k  E.  509  (96  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  Reg.  v.  Pier<*» 
7  Cox  C.  C.  206,  which  is  a  report  of  the  makiug  of  the  order  in  question. 

(6)  Scattergood  o.  Sylvester,  15  Q.  B.  506  (69  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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is  held  in  Ireland,  on  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  50  (similar  to  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
>,  s.  57),  that  the  prosecutor  ought  not  to  he  ordered  to  pay  a  pawnbroker 
aey  advanced  by  him  on  stolen  goods  which  are  ordered  to  be  restored  to 
ier.(c) 


♦CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH.  [*358 

OF   STEALING  FROM   THE  PERSON. 

B  respect  to  such  stealing  from  the  person  as  does  not  amount  to  robbery,  by 
k  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  40,  "  whosoever  shall  rob  any  person,  or  shall  steal  any 

money,  or  valuable  security  from  the  person  of  another,  shall  be  guilty  of 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
t  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not 
n  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 

without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." (a) 
bc.  98,(6)  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are 
ible  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  accessories  after 
;  (except  receivers)  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 

T8.(c) 

case  upon  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  129,  s.  2,  it  was  holden  that  the  indictment  need 
ative  the  force  or  fear  necessary  to  constitute  robbery,  and  that,  though  it 
appear  upon  the  evidence  that  there  was  such  force  or  fear,  the  punishment 
1  by  that  statute  might  be  inflicted.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing 
le  person  :  the  indictment  did  not  state  that  there  was  no  such  force  or  fear 
tecessary  to  constitute  robbery;  and  it  appeared  that  such  force  and  fear 
Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  saved  the  point  whether  he  could  go  beyond 
imon  law  punishment ;  and  all  the  judges  held  that  he  might ;  and  that, 
brce  or  fear  were  not  charged  in  the  indictment,  the  existence  of  force  or 
uld  not  exempt  the  party  from  the  statutable  punishment;  and  as  all  that 
lictment  charged  was  proved,  the  proviug  what  made  the  offence  greater 
lot  entitle  the  prisoner  to  a%sm tiller  punishment. (d)  So  where  the  indict- 
as  for  stealing  from  the  person,  and  did  not  negative  force  or  fear;  and,  the 
noun  ted  to  a  clear  case  of  highway  robbery ;  Wood,  B.,  reserved  a  case  upon 
stions,  first,  "  Whether  the  indictment  should  not  have  negatived  force  and 
dcondly,  Whether  the  existence  of  force  and  fear  was  not  an  answer  to  the 
as  laid ;  and,  thirdly,  Whether  the  statutable  punishment  could  be  inflicted : 
e  judges  were  unanimous  that  the  indictment  need  not,  and  ought  r*orq 
legative  force  or  fear ;  that  the  existence  of  such  force  or  fear  *was  no  *- 
to  the  charge,  and  that  the  statutable  punishment  might  rightly  be  in- 

institute  a  stealing  from  the  person,  the  thing  taken  must  be  completely 
i  from  the  person.  Where  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor's  pocket-book 
the  inside  front-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  the  prosecutor  felt  a  hand  between 
b  and  waistcoat  attempting  to  get  the  book  out,  and  the  prosecutor  thrust  his 
and  down  to  his  book,  and  in  doing  so  brushed  the  prisoner's  hand;  the  book 
t  lifted  out  of  the  pocket,  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  pocket,  but  returned 

!g.  v.  Sargent,  5  Cox  C.  C.  499,  Crampton,  J.,  and  Richards,  B.     It  is  perfectly  clear 
rt  has  no  jurisdiction  to  make  any  such  order  to  paj  the  pawnbroker, 
his  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  87,  8.  5.    As  to  hard  labor,  Ac, 
,  p.  67  ;  as  to  offences  on  the  sea,  see  sec   115,  ante,  p.  331.    The  Act  does  not  ex- 
Scotland. 
nU,  p.  67. 

i  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  tt  seq. ;  and  as  to  offences 
tea,  see  sec.  116,  ante,  p.  331. 
ex  v.  Pearce,  MS.,  Bay  ley,  J.,  and  R.  t  R.  174. 
(x  v.  Robinson,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  321. 
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immediately  into  the  pocket;  it  wis  held  by  majority  of  the  judges,  that  the  pri- 
soner was  not  rightly  convicted  of  stealing  from  the  person,  because  from  first  to 
last  the  book  remained  about  the  person  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  the  judges  all  agreed 
that  the  simple  larceny  was  complete^/) 

Although  to  constitute  the  offence  there  must  be  a  removal  of  the  property  from 
the  person,  yet  a  hair's  breadth  will  do  (g)  Upon  au  indictment  for  stealing  a 
watch  from  the  person  it  appeared  that  the  watch  was  carried  by  the  prosecutor  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  the  chain,  which  was  attached  to  the  watch  at  one  end, 
was  at  the  other  eud  passed  through  a  button-hole  of  his  waistcoat,  where  it  was 
kept  by  the  watch-key  turned  so  as  to  prevent  the  chain  slipping  through.  The 
prisoner  took  the  watch  out  of  the  prosecutor's  pocket,  and  forcibly  drew  the  chain 
out  of  the  button-hole ;  but  his  hand  was  seized  by  the  prosecutor's  wife ;  and  it 
then  appeared  that,  although  the  chain  and  watch-key  had  been  drawn  out  of  the 
button-hole,  the  point  of  the  key  had  caught  upon  another  button  and  was  thereby 
suspended.  It  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  an  attempt  only;  bat 
the  Court  thought  that,  as  the  chain  had  been  removed  from  the  button-hole,  the 
felony  was  complete,  notwithstanding  a  subsequent  detention  by  its  contact  with  the 
button ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right.  This 
case  was  in  no  respect  like  Rex  v.  Wilkinson  ;\h)  for  in  that  case  there  was  at  no 
moment  the  slightest  severance  from  the  person ;  but  this  was  precisely  similar  to 
Laptev's  case.(i)  The  ear  in  that  case  is  like  the  button-hole  in  this,  and  the  carl 
is  like  the  button  below.  The  watch  was  no  doubt  temporarily,  though  but  for  i 
moment,  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner.(y) 

We  have  seen  that  where  a  man  went  to  bed  with  a  prostitute,  leaving  his  witch 
in  his  hat,  on  the  table,  and  the  woman  stole  it  whilst  he  was  asleep,  it  was  held  not 
to  be  stealing  from  the  person,  but  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house.(&) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  stealing  from  the  person,  if  no  asportation  be 
proved,  the  jury  may  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  commit  that  offence, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  such  attempt.(Z) 


♦360]  "CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

OF   STEALING   HORSES,   COWS,   SHEEP,  ETC. 

We  have  already  seen  that  larceny  may  be  committed  of  such  domestic  creatarei 
as  are  fit  for  food ;  and  it  remains  only  to  notice  in  this  place  the  statutable  pro- 
vision, which,  for  the  better  protection  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  domestic  ani- 
mals, makes  persons,  found  guilty  of  stealing  them,  liable  to  transportation. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  10,  ''  whosoever  shall  steal  any  none,  mare,  geld- 
ing, colt,  or  filly,  or  any  bull,  cow,  ox,  heifer,  or  calf,  or  any  ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or 
lamb,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  net 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  con- 
finement."(a) 

(f)  Rex  v.  Thompson,  R  &  M.  C.  C.  78. 

Iff)  Per  Alder8oa,  B.,  in  Reg.  v.  Simpson,  infra. 

(h)  Ante,  p.  156.  (t)  Ante,  p.  104. 

(J)  Reg.  v.  Simpson,  Dears.  C.  C.  421.  Jervis,  G.  J.,  said  he  thought  the  minority tf 
the  judges  in  Thompson's  case,  supra,  were  right ;  but  the  majority  might  have  thoapt 
that  the  outer  coat  which  covered  the  pocket  formed  a  protection  to  the  pocket-book. 

(k)  Rex  v.  Hamilton,  8  C.  k  P.  49  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ant*,  p.  84,  and  see  other  cases  taerfc 

(/)  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 

(a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  7  6  8  Geo.  c.  29,  8.  23 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  25  (I.) ;  1  *  * 
Will.  4,  c.  62,  s.  1,  &c.  As  to  hard  labor,  ac,  see  ante,  p.  67 ;  as  to  offences  at  teal*1 
sec.  115,  ante,  p.  331. 
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Sec.  11.  "  Whosoever  shall  wilfully  kill  any  animal,  with  intent  to  steal  the  car- 
le, skin,  or  any  part  of  the  animal  so  killed,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
ivicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  he  had  been  convicted 
feloniously  stealing  the  same,  provided  the  offence  of  stealing  the  animal  so  killed 
old  have  amounted  to  felony. "(b) 

By  sec.  98,(c)  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  are 
Dishable  like  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except 
eivers).  arc  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years. (c?) 
rhe  various  points  upon  the  definition  of  larceny,  which  have  been  considered  in 
i  chapter  treating  generally  of  that  offenee,(e)  relate  as  well  to  the  stealing  of 
rses  as  of  other  property ;  and  we  may  remember  a  case  where,  upon  a  finding  by 
i  jury  that  the  prisoners  took  some  horses,  merely  with  intent  to  ride,  and  after- 
rds  to  leave  them,  and  not  to  return,  or  make  any  further  use  of  them,  it  was 
den  that  such  taking  amounted  to  a  trespass  only,  and  not  to  larceny.(/) 
*The  doctrine  that  any  the  least  removal  of  the  thing  feloniously  taken,  r*Q£i 
il  constitute  larceny, ((7)  applies  to  the  stealing  of  sheep,  though  part  of  *- 
*  animal  only  be  taken.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  six  lambs,  with- 
t  any  count  for  killing  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
idenca  was  that  the  carcases  of  the  lambs,  without  their  skins,  were  found  upon 
e  premises  where  they  had  been  kept,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  sold  the  skins 
1  the  morning  after  the  offence  was  committed ;  upon  which  the  jury  were  directed 
find  the  prisoner  guilty,  on  the  ground  that  the  lambs  must  have  been  removed 
•oro  the  /old.  But  a  doubt  having  occurred  whether,  as  the  14  Geo.  2,  c.  6, 
sow  repealed)  specified  feloniously  driving  away,  and  feloniously  killing  with  intent 
>  steal  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  carcase,  as  well  as  feloniously  stealing  in  gene- 
al  (although  th*re  must,  in  such  cases,  be  some  removal  of  the  thing),  it  did  not 
ateod  to  make  these  different  offences;  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  consideration 
>f  the  judges ;  who  held  the  conviction  right ;  as  any  removal  of  the  thing  feloni- 
>ualy  taken  constitutes  larceny. (h) 

But  this  decision  has  been  questioned,  if  not  overruled,  in  the  following  case, 
where  it  was  held  that  upon  a  count  for  stealing  a  sheep  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
•beep  was  removed  whilst  it  was  alive,  and  that  upon  a  count  for  killing  a  sheep 
with  intent  to  steal  the  whole  of  the  carcase,  evidence  of  killing  with  intent  to 
tal  part  of  the  carcase,  is  sufficient.  The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  with 
teal'iag  three  sheep,  and  the  second  with  killing  the  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  the 
whole  of  the  carcases.  It  appeared  that  the  sheep  were  found  killed  and  cut  open, 
»od  the  inside  and  entrails  taken  out,  and  the  tallow  and  inside  fat  taken  away,  and 
the  fat  cut  off  the  backs  of  two  of  them,. and  also  taken  away,  but  the  fat  on  the 
Wk  of  the  third  was  left  The  carcases  of  the  sheep  were  left,  and  were  found 
lying  in  the  gripe  of  the  hedge,  in  the  same  field  where  the  live  sheep  had  been ; 
toe  entrails  and  guts,  which  remained  after  the  tallow  and  inside  fat  had  been  cut 
oat  were  also  left,  and  were  found  in  the  adjoining  field.  There  was  evidence  to 
fttisfy  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  had  killed  the  sheep  and  stolen  the  fat;  but  as 
toe  carcases  of  the  sheep,  and  the  entrails  and  guts,  after  cutting  away  the  tallow 
uri  fat,  were  left,  the  learned  judge  thought  the  second  count,  which  was  for  kill- 
Ug  the  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  the  whole  of  the  carcases,  could  not  be  supported, 
tod  that  the  intent  ought  to  have  been  stated  to  steal  part  of  the  carcases ;  inas- 
much as  the  14  Geo.  2,  c.  26,  specifies  both  intents,  1.  e.,  stealing  the  whole  of  the 

(6)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  3,  c.  29,  8.  25,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  a.  25 
(M*>fer&8  it  relates  to  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section:  but  it  is  ex- 
tended to  the  killing  of  any  other  animal  with  the  like  intent,  provided  the  stealing  of 
Wch  animal  would  be  felony.  This  clause,  therefore,  will  include  the  killing  of  asses, 
pip,  4c,  with  intent  to  steal,  Ac. ;  as  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  67 ;  as  to  offences  at 
**,  lee  sec.  115,  ante,  p.  331. 

(*)  Ante,  p.  67. 

(«)  As  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  aeq.  The  act  does 
extend  to  Scotlaud. 

(*)AriU,  p   152,  et  seq.  (/)  Rex  v.  Phillips,  ante,  p.  159. 

ijjAnte.p.  152. 

(k)  Rawlin'a  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  48,  p.  617. 
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carcases,  or  any  part  of  the  carcases ;  and  the  cutting  out  the  inside  fat  is  one  of 
the  offences  stated  in  the  recital  of  the  clause  in  the  statute  (0  The  count  for 
stealing,  the  learned  judge  also,  in  the  absence  of  any  case  to  the  contrary,  was 
disposed  to  think  was  not  supported ;  for  the  statute  having  taking  away  clergy 

*3£91  ^rom  8UC^  M  stea'  sheeP>  aQd  having,  in  the  same  clause,  made  it  *a  capital 
->  offence  to  kill  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  any  part  of  the  carcase,  the  driving 
away  or  stealing,  mentioned  in  the  statute,  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  removal  c$ 
the  sheep  as  is  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  killing  on  the  spot,  but  it  must  b^ 
such  a  removal  as  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  actually  getting  the  sheep  in  a  lir^ 
state  into  a  man's  complete  dominion ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  clause  in  ttfcg 
Act  of  Parliament  about  killing  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary.     In  the  caa^ 
in  which  a  slight  removal  of  the  article  has  been  held  to  amount  to  larceny,  there 
has  always  been  an  intent  to  steal  the  article  itself,  but  the  thief  has  been  pre- 
vented  from  getting  the  complete  dominion  over  it.     But  here  there  was  no  inten- 
tion in  the  removal  to  steal  the  living  sheep ;  but  the  intent  in  the  removal  was  to 
commit  another  offence  of  which  he  might  be  capitally  convicted,  and  there  would 
be  no  failure  of  public  justice,  if  persons  were  not  held  to  be  guilty  of  stealing  the 
live  animal,  because  if  the  indictment  was  properly  prepared  they  might  still  be 
convicted  of  a  capital  offence.     In  all  the  cases  where  a  slight  removal  has  been 
held  larceny,  there  was  evidence  given  of  an  actual  removal,  and  how  it  was  done; 
but  here  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  removal  of  the  sheep  in  a  live  state,  and  the 
removal  after  their  death  would  not  support  a  count  for  stealing  sheep,  which  must 
be  intended  to  be  live  sheep.Q')     As  there  was  very  sufficient  evidence  of  the  kill- 
ing with  intent  to  steal  the  fat,  the  learned  judge  directed  the  jury  to  find  the  pri- 
soner guilty,  but  desired  them  to  say,  whether  they  were  of  opinion  that  he  killed 
the  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  carcases;  and  the  juryfoood 
him  guilty,  and  that  he  killed  the  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  part  of  the  carcases 
only.     But  the  question  of  removal  under  the  first  count  was  not  put  to  the  jury 
to  find  particularly.     As  the  doctrine  in  Ravelin*    case,(k)  as  applicable  to  sheep 
killed  with  the  intent  mentioued  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  was  not  satisfactory  to 
his  mind,  the  learned  judge  reserved  the  points  upon  both  counts  of  the  indictment 
for  the  consideration  of  the  judges;  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  second  count 
was  supported,  and  not  the  first ;  a  removal  whilst  alive  being  essential  to  constitute 
larceny;  and  nine  of  the  judges  held  that  the  offence  of  intending  to  steal  a  part, 
was  part  of  the  offence  of  intendiug  to  steal  the  whole,  and  that  the  statute  meant 
to  make  it  immaterial  whether  the  intent  applied  to  the  whole  or  ouly  to  part(/) 
^ofto-i       *It  was  decided  upon  the  14  Geo.  2,  c.  6,  that  cutting  off  part  of  a  sheep 
J  whilst  it  was  alive  with  intent  to  steal  such  part  would  support  an  indict- 
ment for  killing  with  intent  to  steal,  if  the  cutting  off  must  occasion  the  death  of 
the  animal,  especially  if  the  offender  hid  the  part  cut  off,  and  meant  to  fetch  it 
away  at  a  future  time.     The  indictment  was  for  killing  a  lamb  with  intent  to  steal 

(t)  Vide  Rex  v.  M'Dermot,  R.  &  R.  356 ;  Rex  o.  Duffin,  R.  k  R.  365,  and  Rex  v.  Horwell, 
R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  405,  that  if  a  statute  uses  words  in  the  alternative,  so  as  to  distinguish 
between  them,  the  distinction  must  be  attended  to  in  the  indictment. 
(j )  Rex  v.  Edwards,  R.  k  R.  497.  (k)  Supra,  note  (A), 

(/)  Rex  v.  Williams,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  107.  In  Reg.  v.  Marlej,  Monmouth  Spring  A* 
1842,  Cresswell,  J.,  held,  on  the  authority  of  this  case,  that  proof  of  stealing  part  of  the 
carcase  supported  an  indictment  for  killing  with  intent  to  steal  the  whole  carca*: 
MSS.  C.  S.  G.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  lamb,  it  should  seem  that  it  mas  tbi 
proved  that  the  lamb  was  alive  when  it  was  stolen,  in  order  to  warrant  the  statutory 
punishment ;  for  although  it  has  been  held  that  upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  a  lamb, 
it  is  no  variance  if  the  proof  is  that  the  lamb  was  dead  when  it  was  received:  Rtx*1 
Puckering,  R.  t  M.  C.  C.  R.  242  ;  yet  that  decision  proceeded  on  the  special  ground  that 
the  punishment  was  the  same  whether  the  lamb  was  alive  or  dead  when  it  was  received; 
but  in  the  case  of  stealing  a  live  lamb  the  punishment  may  be  fourteen  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude, Ac,  while  it  can  only  be  three  for  stealing  a  dead  lamb.  But,  as  stealing  a  Uat 
is  felony  at  common  law,  it  should  seem  that  if  it  appeared  on  such  an  indictment  thst 
the  lamb  was  dead,  the  prisoner  might  be  convicted  and  punished  for  the  common  1»*  - 
felony.  See  the  observation  of  Patteson,  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  M'Culley,  post,  note  (*),  p.  3tt| 
and  Rex  v.  Beaney,  R.  &  R.  416.  And  it  should  seem  that  that  punishment  would  •• 
under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  ss.  8  and  9,  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  a.  5 ;  ante,  vol.  1 ,  p.  3.    C.  8.Q* 
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ut  of  the  carcase;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  cut  off  a  leg  from  the  animal 
hilst  it  was  alive,  and  carried  it  away  before  the  animal  died ;  but  that  the  cutting 
xseasarily  caused  the  death  of  the  animal.  Bayley,  J.,  thought  the  giving  the 
»th  wound  before  the  larceny  sufficient,  and  that  the  animal  might  be  considered 

killed  by  relation  from  that  time,  or  if  not,  that  the  intention  to  fetch  away 
e  leg  was  an  intent  to  continue  the  larceny  thereof;  but  he  saved  the  point  for 
e  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  were  unanimous,  principally  upon  the  first  point, 
at  the  conviction  was  right. (m) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  killing  a  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase,  it  appeared 
at  the  prisoner  was  interrupted  by  the  prosecutor  while  in  the  act  of  killing  the 
eep,  which  was  wounded  in  the  throat,  the  jugular  vein  being  cut  on  one  side, 
it  not  altogether  through.  The  wound  was  sewn  up,  but  the  sheep  died  in  two 
ys.  The  jury  having  found  that  the  prisoner  gave  the  sheep  a  deadly  wound,  of 
lich  it  died,  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase,  were  directed  to  find  the  prisoner 
ilty ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
iaoner  was  rightly  convicted.(n) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  coto,  it  appeared  upon  the  evidence 
at  the  animal  stolen  was  a  female  beast  only  two  years  and  a  half  old  that  had 
:ver  had  a  calf;  and  that  a  female  beast  of  the  cow  kind,  how  old  soever,  if  she 
ive  never  had  a  calf,  is  always  called  a  heifer.  An  objection  was  therefore  taken 
lat  the  charge  in  the  indictment  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence ;  and,  upon  a 
ise  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  34  (now 
jpealed),  mentioned  both  heifer  and  cow,  it  must  be  considered  as  using  one  term  in 
ratradisti  notion  to  the  other,  in  describing  the  several  a.rimals  intended  to  be  pro- 
acted  ;  and  that  as  the  beast  stolen  was  not  such  as  was  described  in  the  indict- 
ment, the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal. (o) 

So  where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  under  the  same  repealed  statute  for  stealing 
ire  sheep,  and  upon  the  evidence  they  appeared  to  be  lambs,  and  the  prisoners  were 
found  guilty;  the  judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  held  the  conviction  wrong. {p)  So 
where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  sheep,  and  it  appeared  that  the  animal 
stolen  was  a  ewe,  and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty;  the  judges,  upon  a  case 
reserved,  held  the  conviction  wrong ;  inasmuch  as  the  statute  specifies  both  ewe  and 
sheep,  and  therefore  the  one  really  meant  should  be  stated. (  q)  So  where  the  r*oeA 
*pri»oner  was  indicted  for  stealing  one  sheep,  and  it  appeared  that  the  animal  ■- 
stolen  was  under  a  year  old,  and  the  prosecutor  said  he  should  call  it  a  lamb  teg ; 
Holland,  B.,  said,  u  Upon  this  evidence  I  must  direct  an  acquittal.  In  this  indict- 
ment the  animal  in  question  ought  to  have  been  called  a  lamb.  Animals  of  this 
kind  are  lambs,  and  not  sheep  till  they  are  a  year  old.  There  was  a  casefr)  lately 
before  the  twelve  judges,  in  which  a  man  had  been  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
tried  before  Mr.  J.  J.  Parke  for  stealing  "  one  sheep,"  and  it  appearing  at  the  trial 
tint  the  auimal  was  a  ewe,  the  twelve  judges  held,  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be 
convicted,  as  the  statute  used  the  words  '*  ram,  ewe,  sheep,  &c,  and  that  if  the 
uimal  was  in  fact  a  ewe,  the  indictment  must  so  describe  it;  aud  it  was  not  enough 
jouse  the  general  term  sheep.  If  a  ewe  is  stolen,  it  must  be  called  a  ewo  in  the 
indictment;  and  so  a  lamb  must  be  called  a  lamb;  but  a  wether  should  be  described 
»a8heep.',0) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  sheep  it  was  doubtful  on  the  evidence 
whether  the  animal  stolen  was  a  rig  sheep  or  a  wether;  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  it 
*u  quite  immaterial  whether  the  sheep  was  a  rig  or  a  wether,  as  the  prisoner 
*u  equally  liable  to  be  convicted  on  this  indictment  whether  it  was  one  or  the 
«her.(*) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  ewe,  and  it  was  proved  that  it  was  rather 

(m)  Rex  v.  Clay,  MS.  Bajley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  387. 

(«)  Reg.  r.  Sutton,  2  Moo.  0.  C.  R.  29 ;  8  C.  &  P.  291  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(•j I  Cook's  case,  1  Leach  105;  2  East  P  C.  c.  16,  s.  48,  p.  616. 

(/)  Rei  v.  Loom,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  160.  (q)  Rex  v.  Puddifoot,  R.  k  M.  C.  0.  R.  247. 

(r)  Probably  Rex  v.  Puddifoot. 

(#)  Rex  p.  Birket,  4  C.  k  P.  216  (19  E.  C.  L.  R). 

(/)  Rex  v.  Stroud,  6  C.  k  P.  535  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.). 
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more  than  twelve  months  old,  and  that  up  to  twelve  months  it  would  be  called  a 
lamb,  and  that  it  would  not  be  called  ewe  till  it  had  had  a  lamb,  and  that  it  was 
called  a  ewe-teg;  it  was  urged  that  "  ewe"  was  a  generic  term  for  all  female  sheep; 
Pollock,  C.  B..  said  the  Court  could  not  have  any  judicial  knowledge  of  what  the 
sheep  should  be  called  from  its  lamb  state  to  that  of  a  ewe,  and  could  only  be  guided 
by  the  evidence,  and  held  the  misdescription  fatal. (u) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  sheep.  The  animal  stolen  was  between 
nine  and  twelve  months  old,  and  there  was  evidence  both  ways  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  sheep  or  a  lamb ;  and  the  jury  found  that,  in  common  parlance,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  describing  such  animals  in  the  country,  it  would  be  called  a  lamb; 
and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  six  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  but  five  were  of  the 
contrary  opinion.(v) 

And  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  horse,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  horse  was  half-cut,  or,  according  to  the  provincial  term,  that  it  was  *'  a  ridgel;" 
it  was  objected  that  it  ought  to  have  been  described  as  a  gelding ;  but  Erie,  J.,  held 
that  a  "  horse"  was  a  generic  term,  and  includes  a  gelding,  and  that  wherever  there 
is  a  well-known  generic  term  or  name  for  property,  it  may  be  described  by  that 
name  in  an  indictment,  and  that  this  case  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding case.iw?)  But  it  had  been  previously  held,  that  an  indictment  for  stealing  a 
filly  is  not  supported  by  evidence  of  stealing  an  animal  more  than  three  years  old, 
as  at  three  years  of  age  it  ceases  to  be  a  filly  and  becomes  a  mare  (as) 
*'4fifi1  *But  it  has  been  recently  held,  that  an  indictment  fi*r  killing  a  sheep  is 
-*  supported  by  proof  of  killing  a  ewe  or  wether,  although  it  cannot  be  proved 
which  it  was.  On  an  indictment  for  killing  a  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase, 
the  prosecutor  and  his  man  swore  that  he  had  forty-one  sheep,  ewes  and  wethers* 
but  neither  of  them  could  tell  how  many  of  each.  One  was  missed,  but  they  could 
not  tell  the  sex,  and  no  person  by  inspection  of  the  skin  and  mutton  could  tell  the 
sex.  It  was  contended  that  the  word  *'fheep  "  in  the  statute  meant i4  wether,"  and 
that  it  lay  on  the  prosecutor  to  prove  that  the  sheep  was  a  wether  (y)  That  as  a 
proof  of  stealing  a  ewe  would  not  support  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  sheep,  so 
proof  of  stealiug  a  ram  would  not  support  such  an  indictment ;  the  only  proof,  there- 
fore, which  would  support  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  sheep,  would  be  stealing  a 
wether.  It  was  replied  that  the  word  u  sheep  "  would  include  either  sex,  until  it 
was  proved  either  to  be  a  ewe  or  ram ;  and  that  the  distinctive  appellations  of  ewe 
and  wether  are  not  used  until  the  animals  are  three  years  old,  and  that  this  animal 
was  much  younger ;  but  the  jury  found  that  the  distinctive  appellation  is  used  at 
any  time  after  weaning,  and  found  the  prisoner  guilty. (2)  And  upon  a  case  reserved 
on  the  question  whether  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  prosecutor  upon  this  indictment 
to  prove  that  the  sheep  stolen  was  a  wether,  the  judges  all  held  that  the  word  sheep 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Jewett,  2  Cox  C.  C.  227. 

(v)  Reg.  v.  Spicer,  1  Den.  C.  C.  82.     This  case  was  not  argued. 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Aldridge,  4  Cox  C.  C.  143. 

(x)  Reg.  v.  Edward  Jones,  Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1839,  Williams,  J. 

(y)  Rex  v.  Puddifoot,  8upray  aud  Rex  v.  Chalkley,  R.  &  R.  258,  were  cited  and  relied 
upon. 

(2)  Patteson,  J.,  also  pointed  out  that  the  first  Act  which  made  sheep- stealing  a  capita 
offence,  viz.,  14  Geo.  2,  c.  6,  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  feloniously  steal  one  or  more 
sheep  or  other  cattle,  or  shall  wilfully  kill  one  or  more  sheep  or  other  cattle  with  a  felo- 
nious intent,  Ac,  he  shall  suffer  death,  Ac.  In  the  subsequent  year  an  Act  was  pasttdr 
15  Geo.  2,  c.  34,  which  recited  the  clause  in  the  former  Act,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  w 
what  kind  of  cattle  besides  sheep  the  said  Act  was  meant  to  extend,  and  enacts,  "tk*j 
the  said  Act  was  meant  and  intended,  and  shall  be  construed,  deemed  and  taken  to  extew 
to  any  bull,  cow,  ox,  steer,  bullock,  heifer,  calf,  or  lamb,  as  well  as  sheep,  and  to  ■* 
other  cattle  whatsoever  "  No  doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  at  any  time  that  the  wore 
"sheep,"  in  the  Act  14  Geo.  2,  c.  6,  extended  to  sheep  of  all  sexes,  rams,  ewes.  •** 
wethers ;  but  that  Act,  and  15  Geo.  2,  c.  34,  are  expressly  repealed  by  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  U» 
which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  21«t  of  June,  1827  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  7  If 
8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  received  the  royal  assent,  sec.  25  of  which,  containing  the  words  t4re*i 
ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb,"  gives  rise  to  the  present  question  It  may  be  observed  that  i* 
Puddifoot  3  case,  if  the  indictment  was  for  stealiug  a  sheep  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  treat  it  as  one  at  common  law,  but  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  so  treated,  as  it  conttis* 
but  one  count,  which  is  for  killing  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase. 
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i  the  statute  was  a  generic  term,  including  ram,  ewe,  and  wether,  and  that  the  two 
inner  words  might  be  rejected ;  except  Parke,  B.,  Vaughan,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J., 
ho  were  of  a  contrary  opinion. (a) 

*A  count  for  killing  a  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase  can  only  be  r*Q££ 
ied  in  the  county  where  the  sheep  was  killed.  A  count,  found  in  Essex,  *• 
larged  the  prisoner  with  killing  the  shejep  with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase ;  the 
leep  was  last  seen  alive  in  a  field  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  there  were  marks 
f  blood  in  that  field,  as  if  the  sheep  had  been  killed  there,  but  part  of  the  carcase 
as  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession  in  Essex;  and  Wilde,  C.  J.,  held  that  the 
mnt  could  not  be  supported. (6) 

Upon  an  indictment  which  charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  one  mare,  one 
iddle,  and  one  bridle,  without  any  allegation  that  the  offence  was  against  the  form 
f  the  statute,  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  beyond 
le  seas  for  fifteen  years ;  and  upon  error  it  was  objected  that  no  part  of  the  charge 
arranted  the  sentence,  which  was  entirely  statutable ;  but  the  Court  of  Queen's 
tench  held,  that  as  the  stealing  the  mare,  as  well  as  stealing  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
as  a  felony  at  common  law,  and  not  created  or  altered  in  its  nature  by  the  7  &  8 
reo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  25,  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  62,  s.  1,  and  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  1,  the 
ffence  was  correctly  described  in  the  indictment,  and  the  sentence  of  fifteen  years' 
ransportation  right. (c) 

As  the  26  Geo.  3,  c.  71,  was  passed  in  order  to  remedy  the  facilities  afforded  to 
-he  stealing  of  cattle  by  persons  of  low  condition,  who  kept  houses  or  places  for  the 
purpose  of  slaughtering  horses  and  other  cattle,  its  provisions  may  be  shortly  men- 
tioned in  this  place.     It  contains  many  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  slaughter- 
houses ;  requires  persons  keeping  them  to  take  out  a  license,  and  to  give  notice, 
previous  to  the  slaughtering  and  flaying  of  any  cattle,  to  an  inspector  appointed  as 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  and  to  kill  and  flay  the  cattle  only  within  certain  hours. 
The  eighth  section  enacts,  that  if  any  person  keeping  or  using  any  slaughtering- 
koose  or  place  mentioned  in  the  Act,  shall  slaughter  any  cattle  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  for  butcher's  meat,  or  shall  flay  any  cattle  brought  dead  to  such  slaughter- 
fa)  Reg.  v  M'Cullej,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  34 ;  2  Lew.  272.    With  the  greatest  possible  respect 
for  the  learned  judges  who  decided  this  case,  it  is  submitted  that  it  may  admit  of  some 
doubt  whether  this  decision  be  not  at  variance  with  several  well-established  rules  in  the 
construction  of  statutes.    First,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  effect  is  to  be  given  to  every  word 
in  a  statute  if  that  can  be  done  by  any  reasonable  construction.     Now  here  the  words 
uram"  and  "ewe"  are  rejected,  although  by  construing  the  word  sheep  as  •*  wether," 
tvery  word  has  a  fitting  and  full  effect.     Secondly,  the  words  of  a  statute  are  to  be  con- 
traed  in  their  grammatical  and  natural  sense:  Rex  v.  Ditcheat,  9  B.  &  C.  17(5  (17  E.  C. 
!<•&);  Rei  f.  Great  Bentley,  10  B.  &  C.  520  (21  E.  0.  L.  R.) ;  Williams  v.  Roberts,  5  Tyrw. 
421 ;  and  it  may  be  asked  how  a  construction,  which  renders  two  out  of  four  words  entirely 
^operative,  can  be  construing  the  clause  in  its  grammatical  and  natural  sense.     Thirdly, 
•o  eipression  which  has  precedence  in  the  order  of  the  words  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
Qttd  with  reference  to  things  and  persons  of  a  higher  order  or  rank  :  Dwarr.  on  Stat.  704, 
citing  the  Warden  of  St.  Paul's  v.  The  Dean,  4  Price  65.    According  to  this  rule,  the  word 
r*n  is  of  a  higher  order  than  sheep ;  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
dimes  immediately  preceding,  viz.,  •'  horse,  mare,"  &c,  "  bull,  cow,"  &c,  clearly  place 
tbe  animal  of  the  higher  order  first.     It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  section  in 
^ery  other  instance  the  terms  used  are  the  names  of  the  species  and  not  of  the  genus ; 
**d  particularly  that  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  classes  the  order  is  first,  masculine ; 
tecond,  feminine;  third,  emasculated,  and  fourth,  young  animals;  and  the  same  order  is 
evidently  followed  in  the  last  class  in  the  first,  second,  and  last  instance;  which  affords  a 
'try  strong  argument  that  it  was  intended  to  be  followed  in  the  third  also.     The  only 
Rttond  on  which  the  decision  seems  to  rest,  is  that  the  term  " sheep"  was  one  of  known 
tignific&tion,  as  including  ram,  ewe,  and  wether,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  taken  to 
*att  been  used  in  that  sense  in  the  statute ;  the  answer  is  that  the  rule  is  that  where  a 
*ord  has  a  known  signification,  and  such  word  is  used  generally  in  a  statute,  it  shall  be 
fckeo  to  be  used  in  such  sense :  Smith  v.  Harman,  6  Mod.  142.    Here  the  word  is  used  not 
ftfttrally,  but  in  connection  with  other  words,  which  show  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
**1  generally.     C.  S.  G. 

Ah  Reg.  r.  Newland,  2  Cox  G.  C.  283.    See  this  case,  ante,  p.  330,  as  to  the  trial  in  Essex 
*  Mealing  the  stieep. 

(<)  Williams  v.  The  Queen,  7  Q.  B.  250  (53  E.  C.  L.  R.),  a.d.  1845.  In  Reg.  v.  Newlaud, 
1  vtx  283.  a.».  1847,  Wilde,  C.  J.,  expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  but  no  authority  was 
tiled. 
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ing-house  or  other  place  without  a  license,  or  without  giving  notice,  or  shall  slaughter 
or  flay  at  any  time  except  within  the  hours  limited  by  the  Act,  or  shall  not  deity 
slaughtering  or  killing  according  to  the  direction  of  the  inspector  properly  author- 
ized, such  person  so  offending  in  either  of  these  cases  and  being  convicted  shall  be 
adjudged  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and 
♦3671  'imprisonment,  and  such  corporal  punishment  by  public  or  private  whipping, 
-*  or  shall  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,(c-)  as  the 
Court  before  whom  the  offender  shall  be  tried  and  convicted,  shall  direct.(J)  The 
ninth  section  enacts,  that  persons  keeping  or  using  such  slaughtering-house  or  place, 
and  throwing  into  lime,  and  rubbiug  therewith  or  with  any  other  corrosive  matter, 
or  destroying,  or  burying  hides  of  cattle  slaughtered  or  flayed  by  them,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  puuishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  whipping.  The 
statute  also  creates  other  offences  of  a  smaller  degree,  and  imposes  penalties  recover- 
able by  summary  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace*  The  fourteenth  section 
provides  that  the  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  currier,  felt-maker,  tanner,  or  dealer 
in  hides,  who  shall  kill  any  distempered  or  aged  cattle,  or  purchase  any  dead  cattle 
for  the  bond  fide  purpose  of  selling,  using  or  curing  the  hides  thereof,  in  the  course 
of  their  respective  trades ;  nor  to  any  farrier  employed  to  kill  aged  and  distempered 
cattle ;  nor  to  any  person  who  shall  kill  any  of  their  own  or  other  cattle,  or  pur- 
chasing any  dead  horse  or  other  cattle,  to  feed  their  own  hounds  or  dogs,  or  giving 
away  the  flesh  for  the  like  purpose.  But  it  is  further  enacted,  that  if  any  collar- 
maker,  currier,  &c,  or  other  person  shall,  under  color  of  their  trades,  knowingly  or 
willingly  kill  any  sound  or  useful  horse,  gelding,  mare,  foal  or  filly,  or  boil  or  other- 
wise cure  the  flesh  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
an  offender  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  for  every  offence,  forfeit  any  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty,  nor  less  than  ten  pounds,  (e) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  felony  mentioned  in  this  chapter  the  jury  may,  under  the 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9(/),  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the 
same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
convicted  upon  an  iudictment  for  such  attempt. 
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By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  18,  "  whosoever  shall  steal  any  dog  shall,  on  cot- 
viction  thereof  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  either  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  shall  forfeit  and  pay.  oftf 
and  above  the  value  of  the  said  dog,  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  as  to  the  said  justices  shall  seem  meet;  and  whosoever,  having  been  con- 
victed of  any  such  offence,  either  against  this  or  any  former  Act  of  Parliament 
shall  afterwards  steal  any  dog,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  eighteen  months,  with  or  without  hard  labor. "(a)  i 

(c)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  three  jreart,ty 
the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4.  *' 

(</)  See  a  precedent  of  an  indictment  against  the  keeper  of  a  slaughter-house,  ** 
slaughtering  a  horse  without  giving  the  proper  notice:  3  Chit.  Crim.  L.  721. 

(e)  26  Geo.  3,  c.  71,  a.  15.  The  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  87,  which  recites  the  preceding  Act,  eta- 
tains  many  additional  provisions  for  regulating  places  kept  for  slaughtering  horses;  ati 
the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92,  repeals  the  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  59,  which  related  to  the  same  sahject, 
and  contains  many  regulations  on  the  same  subjects ;  but  none  of  them  falls  within  tit 
scope  of  this  work. 

!f)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  8  k  9  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  2.    There  was  a  similar  provisita 
in  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  5  (I.).    As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67  ;  as  to  aiders  aaAf-j 
abettors,  see  ante}  p.  67.  **  <l 
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Sec  19.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  have  in  his  possession  or  on  his  premises 
?  stolen  dog,  or  the  skin  of  any  stolen  dog,  knowing  such  dog  to  have  been  stolen 
such  skin  to  be  the  skin  of  a  stolen  dog,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  two 
rtices  of  the  peace,  be  liable  to  pay  such  sum  of  mon?y,  not  exceeding  twenty 
nods,  as  to  such  justices  shall  seem  meet ;  and  whosoever,  having  been  convicted 
any  such  offence,  either  against  this  or  any  former  Act  of  Parliament,  shall 
erwards  be  guilty  of  any  such  offence  as  in  this  section  before  mentioned,  shall 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  dis- 
tion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  eighteen  montlis, 
*h  or  without  hard  labor.'\b) 

Sec.  20.  •*  Whosoever  shall  corruptly  take  any  money  or  reward,  directly  or 
lirectly,  under  pretence  or  upon  account  of  aiding  any  person  to  recover  any  dog 
lich  shall  have  been  stolen,  or  which  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  any  person  not 
ing  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted 
rrtof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
t  exceeding  eighteen  months,  with  or  without  hard  labor  "(c) 
Sec.  21.  "  Whosoever  shall  steal  any  bird,  beast,  or  other  animal  ordinarily  kept 
t  state  of  confinement  or  for  any  domestic  purpose,  not  being  the  subject  of  lar- 
ny  at  common  law,  or  shall  *  wilfully  kill  any  such  bird,  beast,  or  animal,  r*ocq 
iift  intent  to  steal  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  ■• 
jfore  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  either  be  committed 
» the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be 
nprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  else 
ball  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  bird,  beast,  or  other  animal, 
ich  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem 
leet;  and  whosoever,  having  been  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  either  against  this 
r  my  former  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  afterwards  commit  any  offence  in  this  sec- 
ion  before  mentioned,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  manner,  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  for 
uch  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  as  the  convicting  justice  shall  think  fit."(^) 

Sec.  22.  u  If  any  such  bird,  or  any  of  the  plumage  thereof,  or  any  dog,  or  any 
Uch  beast,  or  the  skin  thereof,  or  any  such  animal,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
wind  in  the  possession  or  on  the  premises  of  any  person,  any  justice  may  restore 
be  same  respectively  to  the  owner  thereof;  and  any  person  in  whose  possession  or 
n  whose  premises. such  bird  or  the  plumage  thereof,  or  such  beast  or  the  skin 
hereof,  or  such  animal  or  any  part  tliereofy  shall  be  so  found  (such  person  know- 
Qg  that  the  bird,  beast,  or  animal  has  been  stolen,  or  that  the  plumage  is  the  plum- 
ge  of  a  stolen  bird,  or  that  the  skin  is  the  skin  of  a  stolen  beast,  or  that  the  part 
■  a  part  of  a  stolen  animal),  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
*  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  such  forfeiture,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  to 
Qch  puuishment,  as  any  person  convicted  of  stealing  any  beast  or  bird  is  made 
lable  to  by  the  last  preceding  section.'Ye) 

8ec.  23.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  kill,  wound,  or  take  any  house 
rove  or  pigeon  under  such  circumstances  us  shall  not  amount  to  larceny  at  common 
aw, ahall,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and 
*Wethe  value  of  the  bird,  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds."(/) 

a  (&)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  8  k  9  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  3.  There  was  a  similar  provision 
18  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  5  (I.).  As  to  hard  labor,  kc,  see  ante,  p.  67 ;  as  to  aiders  and 
•bettors,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

(*)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  6,  and  extended  to  Ireland.  As 
to  bard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  t'7  ;  as  to  aiders  and  abettors,  see  ante,  p.  67. 
.  (4)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  31.  There  was  a  similar  clause 
11  the  14  k  15  Vict  c.  92,  8.  5-  (1.).  Those  enactments  were  confined  to  birds  and'  beasts 
•tfisarilj  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement;  the  present  clause  embraces  "other  animals 
•rtiatrily  kept  for  any  domestic  purpose,"  and  will  include  cats.  This  clause  also  extends 
*fc  former  enactments  to  killing  with  intent  to  steal. 

ftjThitt  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  32,  and  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  3. 
fttre  wm  a  similar  clause  in  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  5  (I.). 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  33,  and  extended  to  Ireland. 
be  Taylor  r.  Newman,  9  Cox  C  C.  314,  that  this  clause  does  not  apply  to  killing  pigeons 
aderaclaim  of  right;  s.  c,  4  B.  k  S.  89  (116  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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Upon  the  trial  of  any  misdemeanor  mentioned  in  this  chapter  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  9,(<?)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. 


*370]  "CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

OF   STEALING   AND  DESTROYING   DEER. 

The  former  statutes  upon  this  subject  are  repealed,  but  by  the  24  &  25  Vict  c 
9G,  s.  12,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  course,  hunt,  snare,  or  carry 
away,  or  kill  or  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  or  wound,  any  deer  kept  or  being  in  the 
uninclosed  part  of  any  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  on  con- 
viction thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet ;(«)  and  whosoever  1  avingbcen 
previously  convicted  of  any  offence  relating  to  deer,  for  which  a  pecuniary  penalty 
shall  have  been  imposed  by  this  or  by  any  former  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  after- 
wards commit  any  of  the  offences  herein-before  enumerated,  whether  such  second 
offeuce  be  of  the  same  description  as  the  first  or  not,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with 
or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with 
or  without  whipping."(&) 

The  word  kideer,"  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  26,  was  held  to  be  a  general 
term,  including  all  kinds,  both  sexes,  aud  all  ages.  Upon  an  indictmeut  for  stealing 
"  one  deer,"  it  appeared  that  the  animal  in  question  was  a  fawn,  recently  fawned, 
and  that  the  young  of  deer  are  known  by  the  name  of  fawn  till  a  year  old,  and  are 
not  called  deer  before  that  time;  but  Maule,  J.,  held  that  the  stealing  this  animal 
was  within  the  statute,  as  the  term  deer  was  the  most  general  term,  and  included 
all  kiuds  of  deer,  all  ages,  and  both  sexcs.(<:) 

Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.  s.  26,  for  a  second 
offence,  and  the  previous  conviction  wus  made  by  two  justices,  it  was  held  good. 
And  where  such  a  conviction,  after  stating  the  venue  iu  the  margin  in  the  usual 
way,  set  forth  that  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  place  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  for  that  he  did  on  a  certain  day  unlawfully  use  an  engine  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  deer  iu  the  forest  of  Wychwood,  but  omitted  to  state  where 
or  iu  what  county  the  offence  was  committed,  but  proceeded  to  direct  the  penalty  to 
♦'■1711  k°  Pa*d  to  the  overseers  of  D.  in  the  said  county.  "  where  the  said  *offenc« 
J  was  committed,"  it  was  held  that  this  sufficiently  showed  the  offence  to  have 
been  committed  iu  the  county  of  Oxford. (//  ) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  a  second  offence  against  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  107,  by  killing 
deer,  objections  might  be  taken  to  the  validity  of  the  previous  conviction.  An 
indictment  on  that  statute  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  by  a  justice  for  the 
county  of  Kssex  for  unlawfully  carrying  away  a  deer,  and  that  afterwards  he  felo- 
niously and  unlawfully  did  offend  a  second  time  by  feloniously  aiding  in  killing  a 
deer.     The  conviction  was  made  by  a  magistrate  of  Kssex  at  a  place  in  Middlesex, 

(g)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  I. 

(a)  See  Reg.  v.  King,  1  D.  k  L.  721,  as  to  the  form  of  a  commitment  in  these  cases. 

(b)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  -9,  8.  2ti,  and  though  it  ia  extended U 
Ireland,  it  will  probably  have  no  operation  there,  as  it  may  be  doubted  whether  then  be 
in  Ireland  any  place  which  is  in  point  of  law  a  "forest,  chase,  or  purlieu."  As  to  hard 
labor,  Ac,  sec  ante,  p.  t>7. 

(c)  Reg.  v.  Strange,  Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.  1843,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. ;   1  Cox  C.  0.  58. 

(d)  Rex  v.  Weale,  5  C.  k  P.  135  (24  E.  C.  L.  It.),  Parke,  J.  A.  J.  The  second  poiat 
decided  in  this  case  is  directly  contrary  to  the  decision  iu  Rex  v.  Johnson,  1  8tr.  Ml,  aad 
seems  to  have  been  wrongly  decided.     C.  3.  G. 
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ind  was  a  conviction  of  the  prisoner  and  three  other  persons.  The  offence  was  com- 
aitted  in  Essex.  It  was  objected,  1st,  that  the  indictment  did  not  state  that  the 
prisoner  was  duly  convicted ;  2dly,  that  he  was  not  duly  convicted,  as  the  convio- 
ion  was  in  Middlesex ;  3dly,  that  the  conviction  was  of  four,  whereas  it  was  stated 
n  the  indictment  as  of  the  prisoner  only.  And,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held 
hat  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  of  the  felony. (e) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  U6,  s.  13,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully 
uurse,  hunt,  snare,  or  carry  away,  or  kill  or  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  or  wound, 
my  deer  kept  or  being  in  the  inclosed  part  of  any  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  or  in 
my  inclosed  land  where  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
>eing  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with 
>r  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with 
>r  without  whipping."(/) 

An  iuclosure  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  made  under  a  statute  of  Chas.  2,  for  the  pre- 
lection of  timber,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  bank,  which  were  sufficient  to  pre- 
rent  cattle  from  getting  into  it,  but  over  which  the  deer  could  pass  in  or  out  at  their 
Vee  will,  was  held  by  Erie,  J.,  to  be  an  inclosed  part  of  a  forest  within  the  7  &  8 
jeo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  26 ;  and  the  words  "  wherein  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,"  were  held 
©  refer  to  "  inclosed  land  "  only. ((7) 

By  sec.  14  of  the  new  Act,  "  it'  any  deer,  or  the  head,  skin,  or  other  part  thereof, 
>r  any  snare  or  engine  for  the  taking  of  deer,  shall  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
my  person  or  on  the  premises  of  any  person  with  his  knowledge,  and  such  person, 
jeing  taken,  or  summoned  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  not  satisfy  the  justice 
:hat  he  came  lawfully  by  such  deer,  or  the  head,  skin,  or  other  part  thereof,  or  had 
1  lawful  occasion  for  such  snare  or  engine,  and  did  not  keep  the  same  for  any 
unlawful  purpose,  he  shall,  on  conviction  by  the  justice,  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  and  if  any  such  person  shall  not  under  the  said  pro- 
visions be  liable  to  conviction,  then,  for  the  discovery  of  the  party  who  actually 
killed  or  stole  such  deer,  the  justice,  at  *his  discretion,  as  the  evidence  given  r*ono 
ind  the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  require,  may  summou  before  him  *- 
every  person  through  whose  hands  such  deer,  or  the  head,  skin,  or  other  part 
thereof,  shall  appear  to  have  passed ;  and  if  the  person  from  whom  the  same  shall 
bave  been  first  received,  or  who  shall  have  had  possession  thereof,  shall  not  satisfy 
the  justice  that  he  came  lawfully  by  the  same,  he  shall,  on  conviction  by  the  justice, 
be  liable  to  the  payment  of  such  sum  of  money  as.  is  herein-before  last  men- 
tioned."^) 

Sec.  lo.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  set  or  use  any  snare  or  engine 
whatsoever,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  killing  deer,  in  any  part  of  any  forest,  chase, 
or  purlieu,  whether  such  part  be  inclosed  or  not,  or  in  any  fence  or  bank  dividing 
the  same  from  any  laud  adjoining,  or  in  any  inclosed  land  where  deer  shall  be 
usually  kept,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  destroy  any  part  of  the  fence  of  any 
land  where  any  deer  shall  be  then  kept,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as 
to  the  justice  shall  seem  nioet."(i) 

Sec.  16.  "If  any  person  shall  enter  into  any  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  whether 

(e)  Rex  r.  Allen,  Russ.  k  Ry.  513.  The  reporters  add,  the  second  objection  was  proba- 
bly considered  fatal.     As  to  the  third  objection,  see  Reg.  v.  Page,  vol.  1,  p.  132. 

(/)  This  clause  is  takeu  from  the  7  &  8  Geo  4,  c.  29,  s.  26.  There  was  a  similar  clause 
in  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  5  (I.),  ad  to  coursing,  &c,  deer  in  any  park,  paddock,  or  in- 
closed land,  wherein  deer  shall  be  usually  kept.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

{g)  Reg.  v.  Money,  Gloucester  Sum  Ass.  1847.,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. 

(A)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  27.  There  was  a  similar  clause 
in  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  4  (1.).  Under  the  former  Act,  the  deer,  Ac,  must  have  been 
found  ••  by  virtue  of  a  search  warrant;"  but  these  words  have  been  advisedly  omitted,  in 
order  that  the  clause  may  apply  to  any  one  who  may  be  proved  to  bave  been  in  possession 
of  the  deer,  Ac,  at  any  time.  As  to  what  is  a  sufficient  possession,  see  Reg.  v.  Sunley, 
Bell's  C.  C.  145 ;  where  it  was  held,  that  it  was  sufficient  if  possession  of  naval  stores 
could  be  traced  to  the  prisoner ;  and  rightly  so,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  of  Martin  B., 
ia  Beg.  v.  Sleep,  L.  k  0.  44. 

(i)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  a.  28,  and  extended  to  Ireland. 
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inclosed  or  not.  or  into  any  inclosed  land  where  deer  shall  be  usually  kept,  with 
intent  unlawfully  to  hunt,  course,  wound,  kill,  snare,  or  carry  away  any  deer,  e?erj 
person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  deer,  and  any  of  his  assistants,  whether  in 
his  presence  or  not,  may  demand  from  every  such  offender  any  gun,  firearms,  snare, 
or  engine  in  his  possession,  and  any  dog  there  brought  for  hunting,  coursing,  or 
killing  deer,  and  in  case  such  offender  shall  not  immediately  deliver  up  the  same. 
may  seize  and  take  the  same  from  him  in  any  of  those  respective  places,  or,  upon 
pursuit  made,  in  any  other  place  to  which  he  may  have  escaped  therefrom,  for  the 
use  of  the  owner  of  the  deer ;  and  if  any  such  offender  shall  unlawfully  beat  or 
wound  any  person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  deer,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  in  the 
execution  of  any  of  the  powers  given  by  this  Act,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  with  or  without  whipping.M(&) 

By  the  express  words  of  this  section,  a  demand  must  be  made  of  the  gun,  <fcc, 
before  a  seizure ;  the  16  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  s.  9,  authorized  persons  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  deer  to  seize  any  gun,  &c,  brought  by  any  person  with  intent  unlawfully  to 
shoot  deer,  without  making  a  previous  demand  necessary ;  but  it  was  held  upon  that 
*3731  8tatute  that  an  assistant  keeper  had  no  right  to  seize  *the  person  of  one  so 
-■  armed,  in  order  to  get  his  gun,  without  having  first  demanded  the  gun.  On 
an  indictment  under  the  16  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  s.  9,  for  assaulting  one  Barrett  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  as  assistant  keeper  of  Cranbourne  Chase,  it  appeared  that 
Barrett  saw  the  prisoner  in  the  chase,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  running;  he  pursued 
him,  aud  called  out  that  if  he  did  not  stop  he  would  knock  him  down,  and  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  stick  hit  him.  When  he  arrived  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  prisoner  he  turned  around,  and  presenting  his  gun  at  Barrett 
threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  came  any  nearer.  On  Barrett  still  advanc- 
ing the  prisoner  ran  on  until  Barrett  came  within  four  or  five  yards  of  him,  when 
he  again  put  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  pointed  it  towards  Barrett,  and  threatened  as 
before.  Barrett,  however,  still  advanced,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  catch  hold  of  the 
prisoner,  his  intention  being  to  take  both  his  gun  and  his  person,  when  the  prisoner, 
seizing  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  struck  Barrett  with  the  butt-end  a  violent  blow  on  the 
head,  which  knocked  him  down  and  stunned  him.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
were  unanimous  that  as  the  keeper  had  no  right  to  seize  the  person  in  order  to  get 
the  gun,  unless  he  had  first  demanded  the  gun,  he  was  not  duly  in  the  execution  of 
his  office  when  the  prisoner  beat  him,  and  that  the  conviction  was  therefore 
wrotig.(7) 

Ou  an  indictment  against  the  prisoner  for  having  unlawfully  beaten  and  wounded 
an  assistant  keeper  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  it  appeared  that,  the  prisoners  being  found 
in  the  forest  with  a  gun,  the  keeper  demanded  the  gun,  and,  not  receiving  a  reply? 
collared  one  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  gun,  when  the  others  seized  the 
keeper,  and  pulled  him  off  the  other  prisouer,  pulled  him  to  the  ground,  and  there 
held  him  until  the  other  prisoner  had  escaped :  no  other  violence  was  used,  nor  was 
the  keeper  otherwise  beaten  than  by  the  force  necessary  to  hold  him  to  the  ground; 
and  Maule,  J.,  held  that  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  29,  was  not  satisfied  bj  * 
mere  battery  in  point  of  law ;  it  contemplated  a  beating  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  that  pulling  a  man  to  the  ground,  and  there  holding  him,  was  not  * 
beating  within  the  Act.(m) 

The  103d  section  of  the  same  statute  contains  a  general  provision  for  the  appr* 
hension  and  discovery  of  offenders  punishable  under  this  Act,  and  the  105th  and 
following  sections  regulate  the  proceedings  in  respect  of  a  summary  conviction. 

(k)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  29,  and  extended  to  Ireland* 
As  to  bard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

(I)  Rex  v.  Amey,  R.  t  R.  500.  A  further  question,  not  decided,  was  whether  M 
assistant  keeper,  not  appointed  or  confirmed  by  the  owner  of  the  chase,  had  authority  W 
seize  guns  unless  the  head  keeper  were  present ;  the  words  "  any  of  his  atsiitartt 
whether  in  his  presence  or  not,"  in  sec.  16,  seem  introduced  to  meet  this  point.    C.  8.  G« 

(m)  Reg.  r.  Hale,  2  G.  &  K.  326  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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By  section  98,  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessories  before  the  fact, 
are  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first  degree ;  and  accessories 
after  the  fact  (except  receivers)  are,  on  conviction,  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  abettors  in  misdemeanors  are  liable  to  be  indicted 
and  punished  as  principal  offenders.  By  sec.  99,  abettors  in  offences  punishable  on 
summary  conviction  are  made  punishable  as  principal  offenders. (n) 
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OF  TAKING   OR  KILLING   HARES  OR  CONIES   IN    A   WARREN,   ETC. 

The  statutes  formerly  existing  upon  this  subject  are  repealed.  But  by  the  24  & 
25  Vict.  c.  96.  s.  17.  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully,  between  the  expira- 
tion of  the.  first  hour  after  sunset  and  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise, 
take  or  kill  any  hare  or  rabbit  in  any  warren  or  ground  lawfully  used  fur  the  breed- 
ing or  keeping  of  hares  or  rabbits,  whether  the  same  be  inclosed  or  not,  shall  bo 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ;(a)  and  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully,  between 
the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise  and  the  expiration  of  the  first  lwur  after 
sunset,  lake  or  kill  any  hare  or  rabbit  in  any  such  warren  or  ground,  or  shall  at  any 
time  set  or  use  therein  any  snare  or  engine  for  the  taking  of  hares  or  rabbit*,  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of 
money,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet ;  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  affect  any  person  taking  or  killing  in  the  day- 
time any  rabbits  on  any  sea  bank  or  river  bank  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  so  far  as 
the  tide  shall  extend,  or  within  one  furlong  of  such  bank."(o) 

With  respect  to  what  shall  be  deemed  a  taking  of  a  hare,  &c,  in  a  case  upon  the 

5  Geo.  3,  c.  14,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  entering  a  warren  in  the 

night-time,  and  there  taking  a  coney  against  the  will  of  the  occupier  of  the  warren, 

it  appeared  that  he  set  wires  in  the  warren  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 

i  coney  was  caught  in  one  of  the  wires;  and  that  he  came  again  before  six  o'clock 

the  next  morning,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  warrener  just  as  he  was  about  laying 

hold  of  the  wire  in  which  the  coney  was  caught;  the  coney  being  then  alive:  and, 

upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  that  the  takiug  by  the  wire  was  a  taking 

by  the  prisoner  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that  he  had  been  properly 

convicted.  (<•) 

Sec.  103  contains  a  general  provision  for  the  apprehension  and  discovery  of  of- 
fenders punishable  under  the  Act,  and  the  105th  and  followiug  sections  regulate 
the  proceedings  in  respect  of  summary  convictions. 

Bj  sec.  98,('/)  abettors  in  misdemeanors  are  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished 
M principal  offenders;  and  by  sec.  99  abettors  in  offences  punishable  on  summary 
conviction  are  made  punishable  as  principal  offenders. 

*The  Act  applies  to  places  which  are  either  warrens,  or  which  are  similar  r**.*7* 
to  warrens,  where  rabbits  are  commonly  kept,  and  not  to  places  where  a  few  *• 
ftbhite  may  be  kept.  On  an  indictment  for  destroying  conies  in  the  uight  time  in 
*  ground  lawfully  used  for  breeding  them,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  kept 
J*bbiu,  which  ran  about  loose  in  his  rick  yard,  and  that  the  rabbits  were  destroyed 
ty  poison  in  the  night  time ;  it  was  submitted  that  the  statute  only  applied  to 

(")  The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(«j  This  offence  is  punishable,  like  other  misdemeanors,  by  imprisonment  or  fine,  or  both  : 
***ol.  1,  p.  92.  As  to  imprisonment,  fine,  sureties,  aiders  and  abettors,  see  antCj  p.  67. 
*■«  Act  does  not  eitend  to  Scotland. 

(&)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  30,  and  extended  to  Ireland, 
file  words  in  italics  are  substituted  for  u  iu  the  night-time"  and  "in  the  day-time  "  in 
the  former  enactment. 

(c)  Glorer's  case,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  2G9. 

{*)  Ante.  p.  67. 
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warrens,  and  to  places  similar  to  warrens,  but  which  could  not  legally  be  called 
warrens.  Patteson,  J.,  "This  place  was  not  used  exclusively  for  rabbits;  and  it 
appears  that  the  prosecutor  merely  kept  some  rabbits  in  his  rick  yard.  If  the 
yard  had  been  kept  exclusively  for  rabbits,  I  should  have  doubted  it ;  but  I  think 
that  this  case  is  clearly  not  within  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Act  applies  to 
places  commonly  called  rabbit-warrens,  and  not  to  places  where  a  few  rabbits  maybe 
kept."(<?) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  misdemeanor  mentioned  in  this  chapter  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,(/)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to 
commit  the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. 


♦376]  "CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

OF   UNLAWFULLY  TAKING  OR   DESTROYING   FISH. 

It  is  admitted  that  larceny  at  common  law  may  be  committed  of  fish,  when  confined 
in  a  trunk  or  net  ;(a)  but  doubts  have  been  raised  whether  it  may  be  committed  in  like 
manner  of  fish  in  a  pond.  It  should  seem,  however,  upon  principle,  and  according 
to  the  better  opinions,  that  larceny  may  be  committed  of  fish  in  a  pond,  if  the  pond 
bo  private  enclosed  property,  and  of  such  kind  and  dimensions  that  the  fish  within 
it  may  be  considered  as  restrained  of  their  natural  liberty,  and  liable  to  be  taken  at 
any  time,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. (b)  But  clearly  larceny  at 
common  law  cannot  be  committed  of  fish  at  their  natural  liberty  in  rivers  or  great 
waters  (c) 

The  former  statutes  relating  to  subjects  contained  in  this  chapter  are  repealed. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  24,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully 
take(f/)  or  destroy  any  fish  in  any  water  which  shall  run  through  or  be  in  any  land 
adjoin ing,(e)  or  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house  of  any  person  being  the  owner  of 
such  water,  or  having  a  right  of  fishery  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;(/) 
and  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  take  or  destroy,  or  attempt  to  take  or 
destroy,  any  fish  in  any  water  not  being  such  as  hcrein-before  mentioned,^)  W 

(e)  Rex  v.  Garratt,  6  C.  k  P.  369  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(/)  Ante,  vol.  I,  p.  1. 

(a)  Ante,  p.  278;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  43,  p.  610. 

(b)  Staundf.  25  b. ;  3  Inst.  109;  Lamb.  274;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  8.  39 ;  2  EastP.C.c 
16,  s.  43,  p.  610,  611.  But  the  indictment  should  describe  the  pond,  so  that  it  m»T»pp«tr 
on  the  face  of  it,  that  taking  fish  out  of  such  a  pond  is  felony  :  2  East  P.  C.  611. 

(c)  3  Inst.  109  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33,  s.39. 

(d)  If  fish  were  enclosed  in  a  net,  or  hooked  on  a  line,  it  would  seem  that  the  caie 
would  come  within  this  clause  by  analogy  to  Glover's  case,  ante,  p.  374,  although  there 
had  been  no  actual  removal  of  them  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoner.     C.  S.  G. 

(e)  See  Rex  v.  Hodges,  ante,  p.  258,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  adjoining. 

(/)  This  offence  is  punishable,  like  other  misdemeanors,  by  imprisonment  or  fine, or 
both:  see  vol.  1,  p.  92.  As  to  imprisonment,  fine,  sureties,  aiders,  and  abettors,  see  orfj 
p.  67.     The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(g)  Where  a  summary  conviction  on  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  34,  negatived  that  th« 
water  ran  through  land  adjoining  or  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house  of  the  complainant 
it  was  held  sufficient,  and  that  it  need  not  negative  that  the  water  ran  through  Ian* 
adjoining  or  belonging  to  the  dwelling-house  of  any  other  person   being  the  owner  of 
having  the  right  of  fishing  therein  :  Fuller  v.  Brown,  3  Sess.  C.  603.     Where  on  the  hear*' 
ing  of  an  information  under  this  clause  a  claim  of  right  is  set  up  by  the  defendant,  seen 
claim,  if  made  buna  fide  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  will  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  th* 
justices;  but  it  is  for  them  to  determine  whether  such  claim  is  so  made;  bat  their ded* 
sion  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  if  it  proceed  on  wholly  insufficie** 
grounds :  Reg.  v.  Stimpson  and  Reg.  r.  Peak,  9  Cox.  C.  C.  356 ;  B.  c,  4  B.  k  S.  301.    Bo* 
where  such  a  claim  is  s<;t  up  wholly  without  color,  the  justices  may  convict,  even  thoig^ 
the  claim  be  made  bond  fide:  Hudson  v.  Macrea,  9  Law  T.  678  ;  8.  0.,  4  B.  ft  3.  685  (11* 
K.  C.  L.  R.j. 
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ieh  shall  be  private  property,  or  in  which  there  shall  be  any  private  right  of 
lery,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay 
*r  and  above  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  or  destroyed  (if  any),  such  sum  of  r*o77 
«ey  *not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet:  *- 
ovided,  that  nothing  hereinbefore  contained  shall  extend  to  any  person  angling 
ween  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  be/ore  sunrise  and  the  expiration  of  the  first 
tr  after  sunset;  but  whosoever  shall  by  angling  between  the  beginning  of  the  last 
nr  before  sunrise  and  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after  sunset  unlawfully  and 
fully  take  or  destroy,  or  attempt  to  take  or  destroy,  any  fish  in  any  such  water 
first  mentioned,  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and 
y  any  sum  uot  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  if  in  any  such  water  as  last  mentioned, 
shall,  on  the  like  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds 
to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet ;  and  if  the  boundary  of  any  parish,  township,  or 
I  shall  happen  to  be  in  or  by  the  side  of  any  such  water  as  in  this  section  before 
tntioned,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  offence  was  committed  either  in 
3  parish,  township,  or  vill  named  in  the  indictment  or  information,  or  in  any 
rish,  township,  or  vill  adjoining  thereto."(A) 

Sec.  25.  "  If  any  person  shall  at  any  time  be  found  fishing  against  the  provisions 
this  Act,  the  owner  of  the  ground,  water,  or  fishery  where  such  offender  shall 
so  found,  his  servant,  or  any  person  authorized  by  him,  may  demand  from  such 
ender  any  rod,  line,  hook,  net,  or  other  implement  for  taking  or  destroying  fish 
rich  shall  then  be  in  his  possession,  and  in  case  such  offender  shall  not  imme- 
ately  deliver  up  the  same,  may  seize  and  take  the  same  from  him  for  the  use  of 
ich  owner:  Provided,  that  any  person  angling  against  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
iween  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise  and  the  expiration  of  the  first 
>vr  after  sunset,  from  whom  any  implement  used  by  anglers  shall  be  taken,  or  by 
horn  the  same  shall  be  so  delivered  up,  shall  by  the  taking  or  delivering  thereof 
e  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  damages  or  penalty  for  such  angling.n(') 
Sec.  26.  "  Whosoever  shall  steal  any  oysters  or  oyster  brood  from  any  oyster 
ed,  laying,  or  fishery,  being  the  property  of  any  other  person,  and  sufficiently 
larked  out  or  known  as  such,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
bill  be  liable  to  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny  ;(j)  and  whosoever 
ball  unlawfully  and  wilfully  use  any  dredge,  or  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine 
rbateoever,  within  the  limits  of  any  oyster  bed,  laying,  or  fishery,  being  the  property 
f  any  other  person,  and  sufficiently  marked  out  or  known  as  such,  for  the  purpose 
•f  taking  oysters  or  oyster  brood,  although  none  shall  be  actually  taken,  or  shall 
unlawfully  and  wilfully,  with  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine,  drag  upon  the  ground 
*  soil  of  any  such  fishery,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted 
hereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
''term  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  r*q7o 
without  solitary  confinement ;  and  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  any  indictment  to  L 
facribe  either  by  name  or  otherwise  the  bed,  laying,  or  fishery  in  which  any  of  the 
**id  offences  shall  have  been  committed,  without  stating  the  same  to  be  in  any  par- 
ticular parish,  township,  or  vill :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained 
*ball  prevent  any  person  from  catching  or  fishing  for  any  floating  fish  within  the 
limits  of  any  oyster  fishery  with  any  net,  instrument,  or  engine  adapted  for  taking 
Wing  fish  only.(&) 

(*)  This  section  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c  29,  8.  34,  and  extended  to  Ireland. 
There  are  some  excellent  provisions  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  106,  ss.  79,  80, 
•c;tnd  11  k  12  Vict.  c.  92,  ss.  22  and  41,  for  the  protection  of  fisheries  in  Ireland.  The 
*ordi  in  italics  are  introduced  instead  of  "  day-time  "  in  the  former  enactment,  in  order 
to  remote  any  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  day-time. 
.(')This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Ac  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  35,  and  extended  to  Ireland.  A 
'iBilar substitute  for  "day-time  "  is  made  in  this  clause  to  that  in  the  preceding  clause. 

0')8ee  ante,  p.  145,  for  the  punishment. 

(i)Tbis  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  36.  There  were  similar  clauses 
»tke5A6  Vict.  c.  106,  ss.  11,  12  (I  );  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  108,  s.  18  (I.);  and  13  &  14  Vict. 
••W,  i.  42  (I.J.     The  words  in  italics  were  introduced  to  remove  a  doubt  as  to  whether 

ojttn  fiibery "  was  co-extensive  with  the  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  clause.  As  to 
W  labor,  Ac,  tee  ante,  p.  67. 
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Sec.  103  contains  a  general  provision  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders  punus^ 
ble  under  the  Act.  except  only  as  to  the  offence  of  angling  in  the  day-time ;  ^ 
the  105th  and  following  sections  regulate  the  proceedings  in  respect  of  suniotian 
convictions. 

Sec.  98(7)  makes  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  iu  the  first  degree ;  and  accessor/a 
after  the  fact  (except  receivers)  are  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years ;  and  abettors  in  misdemeanors  are  liable  to  be  indicted  and  pun- 
ished as  principal  offenders.     By  sec.  99,  abettors  in  offences  punishable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  are  made  punishable  as  principal  offenders. (m) 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  unlawfully  entering  a  garden  ad- 
joining a  dwelling-house,  and  with  a  certain  net  stealing  out  of  a  pond  in  the  said 
garden  a  certain  quantity  of  live  gold  and  silver  fish  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
S.  T. ;  the  judges  held  the  indictment  good,  the  case  being  brought  within  the  5 
Geo.  3,  c.  14,  without  the  allegation  that  the  fish  were  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
any  person,  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  indictment  was  surplusage. (n) 

An  indictment  on  the  same  statute  was  good,  although  it  did  not  state  the  means 
by  which  the  fish  were  taken  or  stolen,  and  although  it  alleged  them  to  have  been 
feloniously  stolen.  An  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  did  enter  into 
a  certain  park,  through  which  there  ran  a  river,  and  "  feloniously  did  steal,  take, 
kill,  and  carry  away  certain  fish/'  specifying  them ;  it  was  objected  that  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  fish  were  taken  ought  to  have  been  specified,  and  that  the 
fact  was  alleged  to  be  done  feloniously,  and  the  offence  was  not  a  felony ;  but,  on  a 
cape  reserved,  the  judges  thought  there  was  nothing  in  these  objections. (o) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictable  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,(p)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  tad 
been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. 


*379]  *CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

OP  STEALING  IN  ANY  VESSEL  IN  PORT,  OR  UPON  ANY  NAVIGABLE  RIVER,  ETC.,0a 
IN  ANY  CREEK,  ETC  ,  AND  OF  PLUNDERING  SHIPWRECKED  VESSELS. 

As  to  larceny  in  ships,  wharves,  &c,  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  63,  "  whosoeytf 
shall  steal  any  goods  or  merchandise  in  any  vessel,  barge,  or  boat  of  any  descriptio0 
whatsoever  in  any  haven,  or  in  any  port  of  entry  or  discharge,  or  upon  anynavig>hk 
river  or  canal,  or  in  any  creek  or  basin  belonging  to  or  communicating  with  aDysuch 
havm%  port,  river,  or  canal,  or  shall  steal  any  goods  or  merchandise  from  any  dock, 
wharf,  or  quay  adjacent  to  any  such  haven,  port,  river,  canal,  creek,  or  basin,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years  and  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

Sec.  64.  u  Whosoever  shall  plunder  or  steal  any  part  of  any  ship  or  vessel  whic*1 
shall  be  in  distress,  or  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  or  any  goods,  merchandise 

(I)  Ante,  p.  67. 

(m)  See  ante,  p.  67,  as  to  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement. 

(n)  Hundson's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  43,  p.  611. 

(o)  Rex  r.  Carradice,  R.  &  R.  205.  The  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  fish  were  not  "  bred,  kept  or  preserved  "  iu  the  river,  as  the  river  ran  ^ 
its  natural  course,  and  there  was  nothing  to  keep  or  preserve  the  fish  within  the  park. 

(p)  Ante,  vol   1,  p.  1. 

(a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  17,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  W|  ** 
17  (I.),  with  the  addition  in  italics.     As  to  hard  labor,  ic,  tee  ante,  p.  67. 
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'  articles  of  any  kind  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
id  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept 
i  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three 
jars,— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
ird  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement;  and  the  offender  maybe 
idicted  and  tried  either  in  the  county  or  place  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been 
nnmitted  or  in  any  county  or  place  next  adjoining."(&) 

Sec.  65.  "  If  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  articles  of  any  kind,  belonging  to  any 
lip  or  vessel  in  distress,  or  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  shall  be  found  in 
le  possession  of  any  person,  or  on  the  premises  of  any  person  with  his  knowledge, 
ad  such  person,  being  taken  or  mmmoned  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  not 
itisfy  the  justice  that  he  came  lawfully  by  the  same,  then  the  same  shall,  by  order 
F  the  justice,  be  forthwith  delivered  over  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  rightful  owner 
lereof ;  and  the  offender  shall,  on  conviction  of  such  offence  before  the  justice,  at 
le  discretion  of  the  justice,  either  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
orrection,  there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  *  imprisoned  and  kept  to  r*QQ(i 
ard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  else  shall  forfeit  and  L 
*y,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods,  merchandise,  or  articles,  such  sum  of 
ooney  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet."(f) 

Sec.  66.  "  If  any  person  shall  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  goods,  merchandise,  or 

irticies  whatsoever,  which  shall  have  been  unlawfully  taken,  or  shall  be  reasonably 

inspected  so  to  have  been  taken,  from  any  ship  or  vessel  in  distress,  or  wrecked, 

stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  in  every  such  case  any  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be 

offered  for  sale,  or  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  peace  officer,  may  lawfully 

aeize  the  same,  and  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  carry  the  same,  or  give  notice  of 

such  seizure,  to  some  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  if  the  person  who  shall  have  offered  or 

exposed  the  same  for  sale,  being  summoned  by  such  justice,  shall  not  appear  and  satisfy 

the  justice  that  he  came  lawfully  by  such  goods,  merchandise,  or  articles,  then  the  same 

shall,  by  order  of  the  justice,  be  forthwith  delivered  over  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 

rightful  owner  thereof,  upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  reward  (to  be  ascertained  by 

the  justice)  to  the  person  who  seized  the  same;  and  the  offender  shall,  on  conviction 

of  Buch  offence  by  the  justice,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  either  be  committed 

to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be 

imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  else 

shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods,  merchandise,  or  articles, 

such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet." ((f) 

Sec.  103  contains  a  general    provision    for  the  apprehension  and  discovery  of 

offenders  puuishable  under  the  Act;  and  the  105th  and  following  sections  regulate 

the  proceedings  in  respect  of  summary  convictions. 

By  sec.  98,(e)  in  cases  of  felony,  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories 
before  the  fact  are  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first  degree ; 
>wl  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers)  are  on  conviction  liable  to  be 
naprisoued  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  abettors  in  misdemeanors  are 
liibleto  be  indicted  and  punished  as  principal  offenders.  By  s.  1)8,  abettors  in  offences 
punishable  on  summary  conviction,  are  made  punishable  as  principal  offeuders.(/*) 

In  a  case  upon  the  24  Geo.  2,  c.  45,  the  words  "  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise" 
*ere  considered  as  restrained  to  such  goods,  &c.  as  were  usually  lodged  in  vessels,  or 
°o  wharfs  or  quays. (^)  So  that  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  upon  that  statute 
for  stealing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  out  of  a  ship  in  port,  the  case  was  holden 

(*)  The  first  part  of  this  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4,  and  1  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  8.  The 
tat  part  from  the  last  part  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  18,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  18 
('■)•   As  to  hard  labor,  Ac  ,  see  ante,  p.  »»7. 

(t)This  clause  is  taken  from  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  19.  There  was  a  similar  clause  in 
th«U*i5  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  4  (I.). 

.  (4)Thii  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  20.     There  was  a  similar  clause 
Ulhe  14  4  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  4  (I.). 

(<)  Anu,  p.  67. 

(/)  Ar  to  offences  committed  on  the  sea,  see  sec.  115,  ante,  p.  331.  The  Act  does  not 
«5*Bd  to  Scotland, 

W  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  85,  p.  647. 
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not  to  be  within  the  statute,  though  great  part  of  the  money  consisted  of  Portugal 
money  not  made  current  by  proclamation,  but  commonly  current. (A) 
*oqi-|  *The  luggage  of  a  passenger  going  by  a  steamer  was  within  the  words 
J  "  goods  or  merchandise  "  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  17.  The  prisoners 
were  indicted  for  stealing  a  portmanteau,  two  coats,  and  various  other  articles, 
in  a  vessel  upon  the  navigable  river  Thames.  The  property  in  question  was  the 
luggage  of  a  passenger  going  on  board  the  Columbian  steamer  from  London 
to  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to  protect  things 
on  board  a  ship,  and  that  the  luggage  of  a  passenger  came  within  the  general 
description  of  goods. (i) 

We  have  seen  that  where  the  master  and  owner  of  a  ship  took  some  of  the  goods 
delivered  to  him  to  carry,  it  was  held  not  to  be  larceny,  as  he  did  not  take  the 
goods  out  of  their  package  \{j )  and  it  was  also  held  that  even  if  under  the  circum- 
stances it  had  amounted  to  larceny,  it  would  not  have  been  an  offence  within  the 
24  Geo.  2,  c.  45.(Jfe) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  quantity  of  deals  "  in  a  certain 
barge  on  the  navigable  river  Thames,"  and  it  appeared  that  the  barge  had  been 
brought  into  Limehouse  dock,  and  there  moored ;  and  by  the  efflux  of  the  tide  it 
was  left  aground,  and  in  the  night  the  deals  were  stolen;  it  was  held  that  the  offence 
laid  was  not  proved  within  the  meaning  of  the  24  Geo.  2,  c.  45,  as  the  evidence 
proved  that  the  offence  was  not  committed  on  the  navigable  river  Thames,  bat  upon 
the  banks  of  one  of  its  creeks. (I) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  478,  imposes  pecuniary  pen- 
alties on  every  person  who  (1)  "  wrongfully  carries  away  or  removes  any  part  of  any 
ship  or  boat  stranded  or  in  danger  of  being  stranded,  or  otherwise  in  distress,  on  or 
near  the  shore  of  any  sea  or  tidal  water,  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  or  apparel  thereof, 
or  any  wreck,  or  (2)  endeavors  in  any  way  to  impede  or  hinder  the  saving  of  such 
ship,  boat,  cargo,  apparel,  or  wreck,  or  (3)  secretes  any  wreck,  or  obliterates,  or 
defaces  any  marks  thereon." 

Sec.  479.  "  If  any  person  takes  into  any  foreign  port  or  place,  any  ship  or  boat 
stranded,  derelict,  or  otherwise  in  distress  on  or  near  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  any 
tidal  water,  situate  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part  of  the 
cargo  or  apparel  thereof,  or  anything  belonging  thereto,  or  any  wreck  found  within 
such  limits  as  aforesaid,  and  there  sells  the  same,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  aod  be 
subject  to  penal  servitude  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  years.(m) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,(n)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. 

(A)  Grimes's  case,  Fost.  79,  in  the  note ;  8.  p.  in  Leigh's  case,  I  Leach  52. 

(i)  Rex  v.  Wright,  7  C.  &  P.  159  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  and  Alderson,  B. 

(j)  But  see  now  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  3,  ante,  p.  247,  which  would  apply  to  MCfl 
a  case. 

(k)  Rex  v.  Madox,  R.  k  R.  92 ;  ante,  p.  245. 

(/)  Pike's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  85,  p.  647. 

(m)  By  sec.  520,  "for  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction  under  this  Act,  every  offence 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  committed,  and  every  cause  of  complaint  to  hare  arisen, 
either  in  the  place  in  which  the  same  actually  was  committed,  or  arose,  or  in  any  pl*c*> 
in  which  the  offender  or  person  complained  against  may  be." 

(n)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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larceny  by  servants,  and  persons  who  have  the  custody  op  goods 
a8  servant8,  and  not  the  legal  possession. 

Some  statutes  upon  this  subject  were  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  having 
3n  for  a  long  time  but  little  resorted  to,  as  the  common  law  applies  to  the  fraudu- 
it  conversion  by  a  servant,  to  his  own  use,  of  the  goods  of  his  master.  The  pun- 
ment  for  a  felonious  stealing  by  a  servant  from  his  master,  is  made  more  severo 
id  in  an  ordinary  case  of  larceny  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  which  will  be  more 
lj  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

The  clear  maxim  of  the  common  law  established  by  a  variety  of  cases,  is,  that 
tere  a  party  has  only  the  bare  charge  or  custody  of  the  goods  of  another,  the  legal 
wession  remains  in  the  owner ;  and  the  party  may  be  guilty  of  trespass  and  lar- 
ny  in  fraudulently  converting  the  same  to  his  own  use.(a).  And  this  rule  appears 
hold  universally  in  the  case  of  servants,  whose  possession  of  their  master's  goods, 

their  delivery  or  permission,  is  the  possession  of  the  master  himself.(o)1 
In  support  of  this  maxim  of  the  common  law  here  laid  down,  it  will  be  proper  to 
be  some  of  the  more  modern  cases  in  which  it  has  been  recognized. 
A  sheriff's  officer  clandestinely  selling  for  his  own  use  part  of  the  goods  which  he 
is  seized  under  a  writ  of fieri  facias,  is  guilty  of  larceny.  The  prisoner,  a  sheriff's 
ficer,  under  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  against  one  Bell,  seized  the  goods  in  Bell's  house, 
mongst  which  were  some  engravings  in  a  locked  closet.  He  removed  a  bead  from 
le  door  of  that  closet,  took  out  the  engravings,  and  sold  them  for  his  own  use. 
Ipon  an  indictment  against  him  for  larceny,  it  was  urged  that  this  was  a  breach  of 
nwt  only ;  but,  upon  the  point  being  saved,  the  judges  held  it  a  larceny ;  on  the 
round  that  the  officer  had  the  custody  of  the  goods  only,  like  a  servant,  and  not  the 
egal  possession. (c) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange  of  the  value  of  £100, 
the  property  of  the  prosecutor.  It  appeared  that  he  was  foreman  and  book-keeper 
to  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  mercer  at  Devizes,  at  a  yearly  salary,  and  paid  and 
received  money  for  him,  not  living  in  the  house,  but  going  there  every  day  to  trans- 
act his  business.  The  prosecutor  delivered  bills  to  him  to  the  amount  of  £1500, 
wwl  amongst  them  the  bill  in  question,  with  *directions  to  enclose  them  in  r*Qoo 
different  covers,  and  send  them  by  that  day's  post,  as  he  had  often  sent  bills  "■ 
before,  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  as  cash  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
prosecutor's  account.  The  prisoner  did  not  send  the  bills  as  he  was  directed ;  and 
the  next  day,  having  obtained  the  prosecutor's  leave  to  go  to  visit  some  relations  in 
&e  neighborhood,  he  went  to  Salisbury,  got  cash  for  the  bill  in  question,  which 

(fl)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  14,  p.  5G4,  et  seq.,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.     And  see  as 
to  i  bare  charge  or  custody,  ante,  p.  191. 
(*)  2  East  P.  C.  Ibid. ;  ante,  p.  191. 
(<)  Rex  v.  Eastall,  Mich.  T.  1822,  MS.,  Bayley,  J. 

JThe  taking  by  the  defendant  an  article  delivered  to  him  as  a  servant,  to  remove  from 
°°«  room  to  another,  and  converting  the  same  to  his  own  use,  is  larceny :  U.  S.  v.  Glew , 
J  Wash .  C.  C.  700.  A  person  employed  by  a  mercantile  firm  as  a  salesman  in  their  store, 
™ing  full  control  over  the  goods  in  the  store-room,  and  the  money  in  the  cash  drawer, 
jor  the  purpose  of  his  employment,  abstracts  a  part  of  the  goods  and  money  with  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use :  keldj  he  is  guilty  of  larceny :  Walker  v. 
^m.,  8  Leigh  743. 

For  other  cases  of  stealing  by  servants,  see  Gomm.  v.  Davis,  104  Mass.  548 ;  Comm.  v. 
U Malley,  97  Ibid.  584;  People  v.  Belden,  37  Gal.  51 ;  State  v.  Fann,  65  N.  C.  317.  If  a 
J*TTant  who  has  the  care  of  a  horse,  takes  him  from  the  stable  of  his  master  with  intent 
runaway  with  him,  it  is  larceny  and  not  embezzlement:  People  v.  Wood,  2  Parker  C. 
*  H<  If  a  servant  appropriates  to  his  own  use  bank  bills  obtained  by  him  at  a  bank,  on 
* tbeck  drawn  by  his  master,  it  is  an  embezzlement  and  not  a  larceny :  Gomm.  v.  King,  9 
^■•k.  284.  Evidence  which  proves  an  embezzlement  under  a  statute  will  not  sustain  a 
ftnir&l  charge  of  larceny  at  common  law  :  Gomm.  v.  King,  9  Gush.  284. 
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had  been  indorsed  by  the  prosecutor,  and  was  also  indorsed  by  the  prisoner^     ai 
then  went  off ;  but  was  afterwards  apprehended  at  Exeter,  with  part  of  the       bill 
and  the  money.     It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  that  the  prosec-*/^ 
having  delivered  the  bills  to  him.  had  thereby  parted  with  the  possession  of  tlao, 
so  that  the  prisoner  could   not  be  guilty  of  felony  in  taking  them  away ;  and  the 
case  was  resembled  so  that  of  a  carrier  intrusted  to  carry  goods.(rf)     But  the  pri- 
soner was  convicted;  and  judgment  was  respited,  in  order  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  whether  the  case  amounted  to  felony,  or  was  only  a  breach  of  trust. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  the  case  amounted  to  larceny,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
possession  still  continued  in  the  m aster. (f) 

A  carter  going  away  with  his  master's  cart  was  holden  to  have  been  guilty  of 
felony.(/) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  stealing  gauze  of  the  value  of  eighty  pounds,  the 
property  of  the  prosecutor.  The  prisoner  was  servant  and  porter  in  the  general 
employ  of  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  gauze-weaver,  and  was  seut  with  a  package  of 
goods  from  his  master's  house,  with  directions  to  deliver  them  to  a  customer  at  a 
particular  place.  In  his  way  he  met  two  men,  who  invited  him  into  a  public- 
house  to  drink  with  them,  and  then  persuaded  him  to  open  the  package,  and  sell 
the  goods  to  a  person  whom  one  of  the  men  brought  in  ;  which  he  accordingly  did, 
by  taking  them  out  of  the  package,  putting  them  into  the  man's  bag,  and  receiving 
to  his  own  use  part  of  the  money  for  which  they  were  sold.  All  the  judges,  on  a 
case  reserved,  held  this  to  be  felony,  on  the  ground  that  the  possession  of  the  goods 
still  remained  in  the  master. (^7) 

In  a  case  where  the  master  of  a  captured  vessel  got  property  from  the  vessel 
clandestinely  under  particular  circumstances,  it  seems  to  have  been  held  not  to 
amount  to  larceny.  The  vessel  was  Prussian,  sent  in  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  at 
first  ordered  to  be  restored,  but  afterwards,  hostilities  breaking  out  with  Prussia, 
condemned  as  prize  to  the  king,  as  having  been  taken  before  hostilities.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  lodged  on  shore,  but  went  occasionally  to  the  ship ;  the  ship- 
keeper,  who  was  appointed  when  the  ship  was  brought  iu,  kept  the  keys  of  the 
hatches,  and  two  custom-house  officers  and  nine  of  the  original  crew  remained  on 
board.  The  property  in  question  was  secretly  conveyed  from  the  ship,  and  found 
at  the  master's,  or  at  a  place  to  which  he  had  sent  it,  and  it  appeared  that  a  bill- 
head had  been  broken  to  get  at  part  of  such  property.  But  Chambre,  J.,  doubted 
*3ft41  wnetner  fch*8  Regaining  the  possession  of  what  had  belonged  to  the  masters 
J  owners,  and  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  amounted  to  a  larceny,  and 
saved  the  point.     And  ultimately  the  prisoner  was  recommended  for  a  pardon.(A) 

In  a  case  where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  for  stealing  forty  bushels  of 
oats,  a  question,  whether  the  facts  amounted  to  felony,  was  reserved  for  the  opimoB 
of  the  judges.  The  prosecutors  [who  were  cornfactors,  had  purchased  a  cargo  of 
oats  on  board  a  ship  lying  in  the  river  Thames ;  and  they]  sent  the  prisoner  [*bo 
was  employed  in  their  service  as  a  lighterman],  with  their  barge,  to  Wilson,  a  corn- 
meter,  for  as  much  oats  as  the  barge  would  carry,  and  which  were  to  be  brought  in 
bulk.  The  prisoner  [proceeded  to  the  ship,  and]  received  from  Wilson  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  quarters  of  oats  in  loose  bulk,  and  five  quarters  in  sacks.  Theffrj 
quarters  were  put  into  sacks  by  order  of  the  prisoner ;  and  were  afterwards  embeolcd 
by  him.  The  question  submitted  to  the  judges  was,  whether  this  was  felony,48 
the  oats  had  never  been  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutors ;  or  whether  it  was  not 
like  the  case  of  a  servant  receiving  charge  of,  or  bringing,  a  thing  for  his  master, 
but  never  delivering  it.     And  the  judges  held  that  it  was  larceny  in  the  prisoner; 

(d)  Ante,  p.  243,  et  seq.  ,   , 

(e)  Paradice's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16.  8.  15,  p.  565,  and  cited  by  Gould,  J.,  in  WilkiDl 
case,  1  Leach  523.     See  Rex  v.  Me  teal  f,  post,  p.  395. 

(/)  Robinson's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  15.  p.  565. 

(ff)  Bass's  case,  1  Leach  251,  524;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  15,  p.  566.  , 

(A)  Rex  v.  Vanmuyer,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  118.    In  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  it  is  obser** 

that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  master  took  the  property  for  himself  in  oppf* 

sition  to  the  intention  of  his  owners :  and  that  most  of  the  judges  seemed  to  think  it  wow* 

have  been  larceuy  if  he  had,  and  contra  if  he  had  not. 
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d  a  taking  from  the  actual  possession  of  the  owner,  as  much  as  if  the  oats  had 
en  in  his  granary.(i) 

On  an  indictment  against  the  prisoner  for  stealing  coals  the  property  of  Newton, 
5  master,  it  appeared  that  Newton  directed  the  prisoner,  his  servant,  to  go  to  a 
ition  with  his  cart  for  ten  cwt.  of  coals,  and  to  bring  the  coals  to  his  house ;  and 
e  prisoner  accordingly  went  to  the  station  with  the  prosecutor's  cart,  and  received 
>ni  the  wharfinger  of  the  Med  way  Company,  with  whom  the  prosecutor  dealt,  ten 
t.  of  coals,  which  were  put  in  the  cart;  and  part  of  which  the  prisoner  fraudu- 
itly  disposed  of  from  the  cart.  It  was  objected  that  the  possession  of  the  coals 
d  never  been  in  Newton ;  but  the  court  held  that  there  was  a  constructive  pos- 
wion  in  the  master ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was 
:>perly  convicted  of  larceny.  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.:  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
at,  in  such  a  case,  the  goods  must  have  been  in  the  actual  or  constructive  posses- 
»n  of  the  master,  and  that  if  the  master  had  not  otherwise  the  possession  of  them 
an  by  the  bare  receipt  of  his  servant,  upon  the  delivery  of  another  for  the  master's 
e,  although  as  against  third  persous  this  is  in  law  a  receipt  of  the  goods  by  the 
aster,  yet,  in  respect  of  the  servant  himself,  this  will  not  support  a  charge  of 
roeny ;  because  as  to  him  there  was  no  tortious  *  taking  in  the  first  instance,  ptooe 
id  consequently  no  trespass.  Therefore  if  there  had  been  here  a  quantity  *- 
'  coals  delivered  to  the  prisoner  for  the  prosecutor,  and  the  prisoner,  having 
tmained  in  personal  possession  of  them,  as  by  carrying  them  on  his  back  in  a  bag, 
ithout  anything  having  been  done  to  determine  his  original  exclusive  possession, 
ad  converted  them  animo  furantU,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  embezzlement, 
nd  not  of  larceny.  But  if  the  servant  has  done  anything  which  determines  his 
riginal  exclusive  possession  of  the  goods,  so  that  the  master  thereby  comes  con- 
tructively  into  possession,  and  the  servaut  afterwords  converts  them  animo  turandi, 
le  is  guilty  of  larceny,  and  not  merely  of  a  breach  of  trust  at  common  law,  or  of 
ftnbezzleujent  uuder  the  statute  On  this  supposition  he  subsequently  takes  the  goods 
wtiously  in  converting  them,  and  commits  a  trespass.  We  have,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  coals  continued  with  the  prisoner  down 
to  the  time  of  the  conversion.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  exclusive  possession  was 
determined  when  the  coals  were  deposited  in  the  prosecutor's  cart,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  deposited  in  the  prosecutor's  cellar,  of  which  the 
prisoner  had  the  charge.^' )  The  prosecutor  was  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  the 
cart  at  the  time  when  the  coals  were  deposited  in  it,  and  if  the  prisoner  carried  off 
the  cart  animo  furandi,  he  would  have  beon  guilty  of  larceny.(/c)  There  seems 
considerable  difficulty  in  contending  that  if  the  master  was  iu  possession  of  the 
cart,  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  coals  which  it  contained,  the  coals  being  his 
property  and  deposited  there  by  his  orders  for  his  use.  It  was  argued  that  the 
goods  received  by  a  servant  remain  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  servant  till 
they  have  reached  their  ultimate  destination,  but  no  definition  of  u  ultimate  desti- 
nation," when  bo  used,  could  be  given.  It  was  admitted  that  the  master's  con- 
tractive possession  would  begin  before  the  coals  were  deposited  in  the  cellar,  when 
the  cart  containing  the  coals  had  stopped  at  his  door,  and  even  when  it  had  entered 
his  gate.  But  1  consider  the  point  or  time  to  be  regarded  is  that  when  the  coals 
*we  deposited  in  the  cart.  'l  henceforth  the  prisoner  has  only  the  custody  or  the 
charge  of  the  coals,  as  a  butler  has  of  his  master's  plate,  or  a  groom  of  his  master's 
horse.    To  this  conclusion  I  should  have  come  upon  principle,  and  I  think  that 

(»')  Spear's  case,  2  Leach  825;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  16,  p.  568.  See  in  Reg.  v.  Reed, 
"**n.  C.  C,  at  p.  263,  a  copy  of  this  case  from  the  Black  Book,  which  omits  the  parts 
ktw*en  brackets  in  the  text,  and  referred  to  i)y.  5,  and  1  Show.  52.  The  ground  of  the 
^termination  mentioned  by  Heath,  J.,  in  Walsh's  case,  4  Taunt.  276,  was  that  the  corn 
*uin  the  prosecutor's  barge,  aud  it  was  taken  from  the  master's  possession  as  much  as 
^  it  had  been  from  the  masters  granary. 

(/)  There  is  no  statement  in  the  case  that  warrants  the  position  that  the  coals  had  ever 
k«in  the  prisoner's  possession  at  all ;  but  it  is  said  by  counsel,  p.  174,  "The  coals  were 
lB*ck8,  and  then  placed  in  the  master's  curt :'  but  it  is  not  stated  whose  the  sacks  were, 
°r  who  placed  them  in  the  cart.  If  they  were  placed  in  the  cart  by  the  vendor's  men, 
**J  clearly  never  were  in  the  prisoners  possession. 

(*)  Robinson's  case,  ante,  p.  383. 
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Spear's  case(J)  is  an  express  authority  in  support  of  it"  After  stating  that  cue 
from  the  Black  Book,  his  lordship  proceeded  : — "  In  that  case  the  question  was 
whether  the  corn,  while  in  the  prosecutor's  barge,  in  which  it  was  brought  by  the 
prisoner  to  the  prosecutor's  grauary,  was  to  be  considered  in  the  prosecutor's  pos- 
session, and  the  judges  unanimously  held  that  from  the  time  of  its  having  been  pat 
into  the  barge  it  was  in  the  prosecutor's  possession,  although  the  prisoner  had  the 
custody  or  charge  of  it.  That  case  has  been  met  by  a  suggestion  that  the  whole 
*oop-|  *cargo  of  corn  might  have  been  purchased  by  the  prosecutorial)  so  that  he 
-I  might  have  had  a  title  and  constructive  possession  before  the  delivery  to  the 
prisoner :  but  the  very  statement  of  the  case  in  the  Black  Book,  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to,  show  that  the  judges  turned  attention  to  the  question  whether 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  servant  had  not  been  determined  before  con- 
version."(w) 

One  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  embezzling  eight  stone  of  coals,  the  property 
of  his  master;  another  with  larceny  of  the  same,  being  the  property  of  his  master. 
The  prisoner  had  a  horse  and  curt,  and  used  to  bring  small  quantities  of  coal  for  the 
prosecutor  and  others  from  coal  merchants  at  a  railway  station  ;  and  received  at  the 
rate  of  four  shillings  a  ton  from  the  prosecutor  by  way  of  remuneration.  On  one 
occasion  the  prosecutor  asked  the  prisoner  to  fetch  him  half  a  ton  of  coals,  and  his 
servant  by  his  orders,  gave  him  eight  aud  sixpence  of  his  master's  money  to  pay 
for  them.  The  prisoner  went  to  the  station  with  histown  cart  and  horse,  and  said 
to  the  man  employed  by  the  coal  merchants,  u  I  want  half  a  ton  of  coals ;  put  nine 
hundred  weight  in  the  cart,  and  one  hundred  weight  in  a  suck  ;"  as  he  said  the  cart 
would  hang.  He  paid  eight  shillings,  and  has  since  paid  sixpence  more,  which  was 
the  full  price.  The  man  sold  the  coals  to  the  prisoner,  and  gave  him  credit  for  the 
balance;  uothing  was  said  as  to  the  coals  being  for  any  one  else  than  the  prisoner, 
and  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  was  not  mentioned,  and  the  receipt  was  made  oat 
to  the  prisouer.  The  prisoner  delivered  only  nine  hundred  weight,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  taken  the  coals,  and  pointed  them  out  in  his  shed.  The  prisoner  was 
at  liberty  to  fetch  the  coals  when  and  how  he  liked,  and,  save  as  aforesaid,  he  had  never 
been  in  any  way  in  the  employment  of  the  prosecutor,  or  received  any  wages  from 
him.  It  was  objected  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  embezzlement,  as  he  was 
not  employed  as  a  servant,  nor  were  the  goods  delivered  to  him  on  accouut  of  the 
prosecutor ;  uor  of  larceny,  as  the  goods  had  never  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
master  constructively  or  otherwise,  nor  wan  he  bound  to  deliver  the  specific  goods; 
but  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  larceny  on  the  second  count;  aud  on  a  case 
reserved  upon  the  question  whether  he  could  be  rightly  convicted  of  larceny  under 
the  above  circumstances,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right  Cockburn, 
C.  J. :  The  prisoner  was  u  intrusted  with  money  to  buy  coals,  and  to  bring  them 
home  to  the  prosecutor,  for  remuneration,  with  the  prisoner's  own  horse  and  cart 
The  prisoner,  having  purchased  the  coals  and  loaded  them,  on  his  way  home  ab- 
stracted part,  with  intent  to  convert  the  same,  and  to  deprive  his  master  of  the 
same.  Some  members  of  the  court  think  that,  if  even  there  was  no  evidence  of  * 
specific  appropriation  by  the  prisoner,  yet  the  coals  having  been  purchased  with  the 
money  given  for  that  purpose  to  the  prisoner,  would  ipso  facto  vest  the  property  i* 
the  prosecutor,  and  there  would  be  a  bailment  within  the  terms  of  the  sUWfe- 
Others  arc  of  opiuion  that  a  specific  appropriation  is  necessary,  but  that  there10 
*.*ft71  evidence  here  of  such  appropriation.  Here  the  prisoner  goes  with  the  pros* 
J  *cutor's  money  to  buy  the  coals,  puts  them  into  a  cart,  and  takes  a  portwo 
for  himself,  pretending  to  the  prosecutor  that  he  had  brought  him  all  the  ooab* 
We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  appropriation  w 
warrant  the  jury  in  comiug  to  the  conclusion  they  did."(o) 

The  following  is  a  case  of  a  similar  nature.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  (a*  ^ 

(/)  Supra,  (m)  It  is  so  stated  in  2  Leach  825. 

(»)  Keg.  v.  Reed,  Dears.  G.  G.  168,  257,  Parke,  B.,  would  have  differed  in  opiate*,  W* 
yielded  to  Spear's  case  as  directly  in  point. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Bucknell,  9  Law  T.  778 ;  s.  c,  as  Reg.  i\  Bunkall,  9  Cox  G.  C.  419.  Thecal1 
is  not  stated  so  as  clearly  to  show  whether  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  larceny  a*  * 
servant;  but  the  inference  on  the  whole  is  that  he  was:  s.  c,  L.  i  C.  371. 
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Spc<tT*  ccue)  upon  the  24  Geo.  2,  c.  45,  for  stealing  five  quarters  of  oats  from  a 
Teasel  on  the  navigable  river  Thames.  The  prosecutors,  in  whom  the  property  was 
kid,  were  corn  factors ;  and  the  prisoner  was  their  servant ;  and  had  been  employed 
by  thein  many  years  iu  superintending  the  unloading  of  their  corn  vessels.  The 
prosecutors  had  purchased  two  hundred  and  forty  quarters  of  oats,  on  board  a  Dutch 
vessel,  lying  in  the  river  Thames ;  and  while  the  corn-meters  were  in  the  act  of 
unloading  the  oats  from  the  Dutch  vessel  into  the  prosecutors'  barge,  the  prisoner, 
with  another  person,  came  alongside  in  a  boat,  handed  ten  empty  sacks  on  board 
the  Dutch  vessel,  and  desired  that  the  sacks  might  be  filled  with  oats,  and  tied,  as 
they  were  going  to  be  put  into  an  up-country  lug-boat  He  also  desired  that  the 
account  of  the  oats,  put  into  the  sacks,  might  be  carried  to  the  score,  and  no  sepa- 
rate account  be  made  of  them.  The  whole  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  quarters 
of  oats,  excepting  the  five  quarters  put  into  the  sacks  by  the  prisoner's  desire,  were 
loaded,  in  loose  bulk,  into  the  prosecutors'  barge.  After  the  sacks  were  filled,  a 
person,  by  the  prisoner's  direction,  took  them  away  from  the  vessel  to  a  place  where 
tbey  were  delivered  to  the  person  who  purchased  them  of  the  prisoner.  The  pri- 
soner had  never  been  employed  by  the  prosecutors  to  sell  corn  for  them ;  nor  was  he 
authorized  so  to  do.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right  (jj)  It  is  observed  that 
in  this  case  there  appears  to  have  been  a  tort  committed  by  the  servant  in  the  very 
wt  of  the  taking ;  that  the  property  of  his  masters  in  the  corn  was  complete  before 
the  delivery  to  him ;  aud  that,  after  the  purchase  of  it  in  the  vessel,  they  had  a 
lawful  and  exclusive  possession  of  it  as  against  all  the  world,  but  the  owner  of  the 
v««el.(5) 

W  here  property  which  the  prosecutors  had  bought  was  weighed  out  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  clerk,  and  delivered  to  their  carter's  servant  to  cart,  who  let  other 
persons  take  away  the  cart,  and  dispose  of  the  property  for  his  benefit  jointly  with 
tn&t  of  the  other  persons,  the  carter's  servant,  as  well  as  the  other  persons,  was 
held-  to  be  guilty  of  larceny  at  common  law.  [Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny  of 
barilla  laid  in  one  count  as  the  property  of  J.  Bryant,  in  another  as  that  of  the 
prosecutors,  it  appeared  that]  the  prosecutors  contracted  for  some  barilla  lying  at 
ue  London  docks;  their  clerk  went  to  see  it  weighed,  and  after  having  been 
Weighed  in  his  presence,  it  was  delivered  to  one  of  *the  prisoners,  Harding,  r*ooo 
*  carman's  man,  to  cart  [in  the  cart  of  Bryant,  who  was  his  master].  By  L 
w&trivance  between  Harding  and  the  other  prisoners,  he  left  the  cart  on  his  way 
*°  the  prosecutors',  and  the  others  drove  it  away  and  disposed  of  the  barilla. 
lAwrence,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  if  Harding  was  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the 
^position,  he  was  equally  guilty  with  the  other  prisoners;  and  the  jury  found  all 
the  prisoners  guilty ;  and,  upon  the  point  being  saved,  whether  as  the  barilla  was 
delivered  to  Harding  to  cart,  the  taking  amounted  to  a  larceny,  the  judges  held 
that  it  did  [whether  the  goods  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  prosecutors 
«  of  Bryant].(r) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  deer  horqs,  which  were  in  the  docks,  and 
the  owner  delivered  to  the  prosecutor  the  dock  warrants  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
ceive then,  and  carry  them  to  town,  and  the  prosecutor  gave  the  warrants  to  the 
puoatr,  who  was  his  servant,  with  the  necessary  instructions,  and  he  went  to  the 
docks  with  a  cart;  the  deer  horns  were  put  into  it,  and  on  the  passage  back  seve- 
ral of  them  were  abstracted  by  the  prisoner  and  another  person  in  collusion  with 
"im ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  offence  was  not  embezzlement,  but  larceny ;  for  there 
w**  *  constructive  possession  by  the  prosecutor,  and  that  accrued  at  the  moment 
w"en  the  goods  were  placed  in  the  cart.(s) 

eJP)  Abrabat's  case,  2  Leach  824;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  16,  p.  569.  Although  it  is  not 
we  8*ly  so  stated  in  the  reports,  yet  it  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacks  of  oats 
»«  ? ot  Put  *nto  lnc  prosecutor's  barge,  and  the  marginal  note  in  Leach  shows  that  this 
w7  «*e  case.     C.  S.  G. 

v)  Keg.  v.  Hardiag,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  125.     I  have  inserted  the  words  be- 
,  ,a  brackets  from  R.  &  R.,  as  they  seem  to  me  important  to  be  added.     C.  S.  G. 
V4)  Keg.  p.  Norral,  1  Cox  C.  C.  95,  Bullock,  Com.,  after  consulting  Gurney,  B. 
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Upon  an  indictment  containing  counts  for  stealing  and  embezzling  straw,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  prosecutor,  having  ordered  some  straw  of  Messrs.  Morrs,  sent  the 
prisoner,  his  servant,  to  fetch  it;  and  he  went  to  Messrs.  Morris,  received  the  straw, 
and  took  it  into  the  prosecutor's  court-yard,  and  put  it  down  at  the  stable-door;  the 
prisoner  then  went  to  the  prosecutor  to  ask  him  to  send  some  one  to  open  the  hay- 
loft that  the  straw  might  be  put  in.  The  prosecutor  sent  his  niece,  who  opened 
the  hay  loft,  and  saw  the  prisoner  put  part  of  the  straw  into  the  loft,  and  take  the 
rest  away  iu  the  direction  of  a  place  where  the  prisoner  sold  it.  Tiudal,  C.  J., 
held  that  the  putting  the  whole  quantity  of  straw  at  the  stable-door  on  his  masters 
premises,  was  a  delivery  of  it  to  his  master ;  and  his  taking  away  a  part  of  it  after- 
wards, with  a  felonious  intent,  was  a  larceny  of  the  property  of  hia  master,  and  not 
an  embezzlement.^) 

So  if  money  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  master  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
clerks,  and  another  of  his  clerks  receives  it  from  such  clerk  and  embezzles  it,  this 
is  larceny.  The  prisoner  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  A.,  and  received  3/.  of  A.'s 
money  from  another  clerk,  that  he  might  pay  for  inserting  an  advertisement,  kt 
He  paid  10*.  and  charged  A.  20s.,  fraudulently  keeping  hack  the  difference;  and, 
upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  was  uot  embezzlement,  because  A.  had 
had  possession  of  the  money  by  the  hands  of  the  other  clerk. (m) 
*^SQ1  *^  *s  larcenv>  **"  a  person,  hired  for  the  special  purpose  of  driving  sheep 
J  to  a  fair,  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  having  an  iutcntion  of  doing  bo  at 
the  time  of  receiving  them  from  the  owner.  The  prosecutor  saw  the  prisoner  at 
Bristol  fair  on  a  Thursday,  and  hired  him  to  drive  fifty  sheep  for  him  to  Bradford 
fair,  and  he  was  to  meet  the  prosecutor  on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  with  the 
sheep,  at  the  turnpike-gate  nearest  to  Bradford.  The  prisoner  had  no  authority  to 
sell  the  shep ;  he  was  merely  to  drive  them  to  Bradford,  and  for  doing  so  to  receive 
2s.  Qd.  per  day.  He  did  uot  come  to  the  turnpike-gate  on  the  Sunday,  nor  to  Brad- 
ford fair,  which  was  held  ou  the  following  day.  The  prosecutor  afterwards  found 
forty  of  his  sheep  in  a  field  at  a  place  quite  in  an  opposite  direction  to  Bradford; 
and  the  prisoner  had  sold  the  remaining  ten  of  the  fifty  on  the  same  morning  on 
which  he  had  received  them  from  the  prosecutor,  and  had  never  gone  at  all  towards 
Bradford.  He  never  was  a  servant  of  the  prosecutor,  but  had  occasionally  been 
employed  to  drive  sheep  for  him.  Though  he  had  no  authority  to  sell,  he  repre- 
sented to  the  person  who  purchased  the  ten  sheep  of  him,  that  he  had  such 
authority,  and  that  he  had  frequently  sold  cattle  for  the  prosecutor,  and  that  he  had 
sold  thirty  ewes  for  him  that  morning.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty, and 
said  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  received  the  sheep  intended 
to  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  and  not  to  drive  them  to  Bradford.  Park.  J.  A.J-> 
doubted  whether,  as  the  delivery  to  the  prisoner  was  not  at  his  desire,  or  at  his 
request,  he  being  hired  by  the  owner  to  take  charge  of  them  for  a  special  purpose, 
his  not  carrying  that  purpose  into  execution,  but  converting  them  to  his  own  use, 
and  intending  so  to  do  at  the  moment  of  receiving  them  from  the  owner,  amounted 
to  felony ;  and  he  therefore  reserved  the  point;  and  the  judges  were  unanimously w 
opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.(t?) 

So  if  a  person  is  hired  by  the  day  to  drive  cattle  to  a  particular  place,  and  has  bo 
authority  to  sell  them,  if  he  sell  them,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny,  although  at  the  time  be 
took  them  iuto  his  possession  he  hud  no  intention  to  steal  them,  but  such  intention  can* 
into  his  miud  afterwards.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  118  sheep  it  appeared  that 
the  prosecutor  had  employed  the  prisoner  in  his  service  as  a  drover  off  aud  on  for 
nearly  five  years,  but  not  as  a  regular  servant.  He  was  a  general  drover,  uud  «gr«* 
with  the  prosecutor  for  three  shillings  a  day.  The  prosecutor  gave  the  priwo* 
orders  and  money  to  bring  119  sheep  from  Grantham  to  Smithfieid  market  The 
prisoner  had  no  authority  from  the  prosecutor  to  sell  the  sheep.  When  the  prose- 
cutor came  to  Smithfieid  he  fouud  118  of  his  sheep  in  the  possession  of  differeot 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Hayward,  1  C.  &  K.  518  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  It  is  not  Ptated  whether  the  pri- 
soner carried  the  straw  himself,  or  in  what  manner  he  brought  it. 

{u)  Rex  t\  Murray,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  270;  5  C.  k  P.  14ft  (24  E.  U.  L.  R.).  jEVyo,  it  *tf 
larceny.     C.  S.  G. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Stock,  R.  k  M.  G.  C.  R.  87. 
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lien,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been  put  by  one  Sheltoo,  who  had  purchased 
of  the  prisoner,  who  said  they  were  his  own.  The  jury  found  that  the  pri- 
did  not  intend  to  steal  the  sheep  at  the  time  he  took  them  into  his  possession, 
upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  as  the 
r  parted  with  the  custody  only,  and  not  with  the  possession,  the  prisoner's  pos- 
m  was  *the  owner's,  and  that  the  conviction  was  therefore  right. (V)  r*qqn 
a  similar  decision  was  come  to  where  the  prisoner  was  hired  to  take  a  *- 
r  to  a  particular  place  for  a  certain  sum,  although  he  was  not  hired  by  the  day, 
r  any  particular  time.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  heifer  it  appeared 
the  prosecutor  hired  the  prisoner  to  take  a  heifer  from  York  to  Kirby  Mister- 
ihe  prisoner  was  to  receive  two  shillings  for  taking  the  heifer  the  same  day  to 
le  Beck,  ten  miles  from  York,  which  was  paid  when  he  took  the  heifer  in 
p,  and  he  was  to  receive  two  shillings  more  for  taking  her  to  Knrby  Misterton, 
e  the  prosecutor  lived,  the  next  morning.  The  prisoner  having  received  the 
r,  soon  after  and  without  authority  sold  the  heifer  as  his  own,  and  embezzled 
troceeds.  The  jury  negatived  the  existence  of  any  fraudulent  intention  pre- 
i  to  the  delivery  of  the  heifer  to  the  prisoner,  but  found  him  guilty ;  and,  upon 
e  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  the  possession  of  the  prisoner 
r  that  of  a  servant  only.(x) 

it  where  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner,  whilst  the  servant  of  the 
Mmtors,  stole  ten  pigs,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutors,  having  purchased  pigs, 
h  they  knew  would  suit  Goose,  a  pig  dealer  at  Leeds,  engaged  the  prisoner,  a 
ber  and  drover  at  Newcastle,  to  go  with  the  pigs  by  railway  from  Newcastle  to 
Is,  and  there  deliver  them  to  Goose,  and  bring  back  to  the  prosecutors  such  sum 
xt-ofiice  orders  or  a  banker's  check  as  Goose  should  give  him  on  being  shown 
per  which  the  prosecutors  gave  to  the  prisoner  for  that  purpose,  the  contents  of 
:h  were  not  in  evidence.  The  prisoner  had  no  authority  to  sell  the  pigs,  or  to 
aything  with  them  but  deliver  them  to  Goose,  and  no  instructions  were  giveu 
im  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  with  them  should  Goose  refuse  to  accept  them.  The 
oner  took  the  pigs  to  Leeds,  and  went  with  them  to  Goose's  house  in  the  morn- 
whilst  all  the  inmates  were  in  bed.  Goose  himself  was  from  home,  and  though 
wife  was  awoke  by  the  prisoner,  no  attention  was  paid  and  no  directions  given 
im.  Ihe  prisoner  then  took  the  pigs  to  the  Leeds  pig  market,  and  sold  them  to 
irk  butcher  the  same  morning,  received  the  price,  and  absconded  with  it.  The 
oner  had  been  frequently  employed  by  the  prosecutors,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
:her,  to  slaughter  and  cut  up  pigs,  &c.,  for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  job;  but 
ud  never  before  been  employed  by  them-  as  drover.  He  had  two  pounds  given 
for  expenses,,  for  which  he  was  to  account ;  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  manner 
rhich  he  was  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble,  but  there  was  an  established  custom  in 
trade  to  remunerate  drovers  for  such  services,  by  a  payment  of  a  sum  per  diem 
the  number  of  days  occupied;  nothing  was  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  pri- 
g's being  at  liberty  to  drive  cattle  for  any  other  person  at  the  same  time,  but  by 
usage  of  the  trade  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
:ntion  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  steal  the  pigs-  at  the  time  of  their  being 
vered  to  him.  The  assistant  barrister  doubted  whether  the  prisoner  r*oqi 
i  a  servant,  and  also  whether  there  was  a  taking  *by  him  which  amounted  L 
wceny.  Reg.  v.  Goodbody.(y)  But  Rex  v.  Hughes(z)  being  cited,  he  felt  bound 
that  case,  and  directed  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  the  witnesses,  the  prisoner 
>  the  servant  of  the  prosecutors,  and  that  the  taking  amounted  to  larceny,  if  the 
Joner  sold  the  pigs  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  money  to  his  own  use, 
1  not  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers,  ou  what  he  considered  an  emergency  not 
Tided  for  by  his  instructions.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  aud,  upon  a 
e  reserved,  after  consideration,  but  without  argument,  Parke,  B.,  thus  delivered 
gment,  after  stating  that  Lord  Den  man.  C.  J.,  did  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  the 
tut(a)  "  The  only  question  is,  whether  on  the  facts  stated  the  prisoner  received 

(»)  Rex  p.  M'Namee,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  368.     But  see  Reg.  v.  Hey,  infra. 
(z)  Reg.  v.  Jackson,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  32. 

(y)  Post,  p.  394.  (z)  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  370. 

(«)  Parke,  B.,  Aldenon,  B.,  Coltman,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J. 
Tot.  n. — 20 
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the  custody  of  the  pigs  as  a  servant  of  the  prosecutors  or  as  a  bailee;  in  the  latter 
case  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  larceny,  unless  he  had  intended  to  appropriate  them 
to  his  own  use  at  the  time  of  the  receipt,  which  was  not  the  case;  in  the  former  be 
would  be  guilty  of  larceny  according  to  the  finding  of  the  jury,  as  to  which  thej 
were  properly  directed.  There  are  several  reported  cases  bearing  upon  the  question 
whether  a  person  is  a  mere  servant  or  bailee;  there  are  none  precisely  like  the 
present,  though  the  case  of  Rex  M'Natnee^b)  nearly  approaches  it.  In  this  owe, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  circumstance  that  the  prisoner  was  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
cattle,  and  also  that  the  customary  mode  of  payment  of  his  remuneration  was  by 
the  day,  tend  to  show  that  he  was  a  mere  servant ;  on  the  other,  the  fact  of  bis 
being  a  drover  by  trade,  and  also  of  his  having  the  liberty  to  drive  the  cattle  of  any 
other  person  by  the  general  usage  with  respect  to  drovers,  raise  an  inference  that  be 
was  not  a  servant.  The  learned  deputy  recorder  felt  himself  bound  by  the  decision 
in  Rex  v.  Hughes  ;(c)  but  that  case  was  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  47,  which 
makes  embezzlement  by  a  servant  or  person  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant 
to  receive  money,  felony  ;(d  )  and  the  recorder  of  London  referred  the  question  to 
the  judges,  whether  the  prisoner  fell  under  either  description,  though,  if  the  indict- 
ment had  been  referred  to,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  he  was  a  servant  The 
judges  decided  that  the  prisoner  was  properly  convicted,  and  consequently  that  he 
was  a  servant  or  person  employed  in  that  capacity,  and  authorized  as  such  to  receire 
money,  so  that  his  receipt  would  be  a  discharge  to  the  debtor.  This  is  not  ezactlj 
the  same  question ;  it  is  whether  the  prisoner  had  the  custody  of  the  cattle  as  a 
servant  to  the  prosecutors  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  them ;  and  we  think  he  could 
not  be  so  considered  unless  in  driving  the  cattle  to  the  market  he  was  their  servint, 
and  the  prosecutors  responsible  for  any  negligent  act  of  his  in  so  driving  then. 
This  subject  has  undergone  much  discussion  of  late,  and  has  been  placed  on  its 
proper  footing  by  the  case  of  Quarman  v.  Burnet, (e)  and  other  cases,  one  of  which 
is  that  of  a  general  drover,  who  was  held  in  Milligan  v.  Wedge(f)  not  to  be  a  ser- 
joqq-i  vant,  bo  as  to  make  the  owner  of  the  cattle  responsible  for  his  *negligence. 
-I  After  the  full  consideration  which  this  subject  has  undergone,  we  doubt 
whether  Rex  y.  M'Namee  would  be  now  decided  in  the  same  way.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  think  it  was  not  proved  in  this  case  that  the  prisoner  was  a  mere  servant) 
and  the  conviction  was  improper."(  g) 

The  distinction  between  a  servant  and  bailee  is  still  material;  for  although  in  ill 
such  cases  as  the  preceding  the  drover  would  now  be  punishable  under  the  24  ft  25 
Vict.  c.  96,  s.  3,(^)  as  a  bailee,  yet  he  would  only  be  punishable  as  for  a  simple 
larceny,  whereas  a  servant  is  much  more  severely  punishable  under  sec.  67.(0  ft 
would  rather  seem,  however,  that  in  some  cases  a  servant  may  be  convicted  as  a 
bailee,  and  may  be  liable  to  be  punished  under  that  section. (j) 

•  On  an  indictment  for  horse-stealing,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  horse-dealer  who  sent  him  to  deliver  a  horse  to  the  prosecutor;  when 
he  arrived  he  found  the  prosecutor  on  horseback  leading  a  pony,  which  he  intended 
to  offer  for  sale.  The  prosecutor  permitted  the  prisoner,  at  his  request,  to  ride  the 
pony  some  distance,  and  on  their  way  they  met  A.,  to  whom  the  prosecutor  offered 
the  pouy  for  £5,  which  he  declined.  They  then  rode  to  the  house  of  C,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  pony  for  sale  there ;  but  C.  was  not  at  home,  and  the  pros* 
cutor,  being  unable  to  stay,  requested  the  prisoner  to  remain  at  the  door  until  C re- 
turned, and  then  to  offer  him  the  pony  for  £5,  and  not  for  less,  and  if  C.  would  not 
buy  it,  to  bring  it  back  to  him.  As  soon  as  the  prosecutor  was  gone  the  prisoft* 
took  the  pony  to  A.,  and  said  he  was  authorized  by  the  prosecutor  to  sell  it  to  him 
for  £3,  which  A.  gave  him,  and  with  it  the  prisoner  absconded;  and  it  was  held  thai 
the  prisoner  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  and  not  of  a  bailee,  and  that 

(b)  Supra,  note  (w\.  (c). Supra,  note  (*). 

(d)  See  the  new  clause  which  contains  these  words,  post,  p.  409. 

(«)  6  M.  &  W.  499.  (/)  12  A.  &  E.  737  (40  B.  G.  L.  R  ). 

(g)  Reg.  v.  Hey,  L  Den.  C.  C.  602 ;  2  C.  &  K.  983  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Pollock,  C.  B.,aft* 
hearing  the  judgment  delirered,  said  he  entirely  concurred  in  it:  see  Reg.  v.  Harvey, •&■ 
k  P.  353  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  193. 

(A)  Ante,  p.  247.  (t)  Pott,  p.  409. 

(j)  See  Reg.  v.  Buchnell,  ante,  p.  387. 
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lerefore  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  animus  furandi  existed  at  the  moment  of 
squiring  possession  or  arose  afterwards.  (£) 

But  in  these  cases  the  prisoner  must  dispose  of  the  property  while  he  has  it  in 
8  possession ;  for  if  he  deliver  it  to  another  person,  who  holds  it  with  the  owner's 
tnsent,  it  is  not  larceny,  although  the  prisoner  afterwards  sell  it,  and  dispose  of  the 
oney  to  his  own  use.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  pig,  it  appeared  that  the 
•osecutor  had  employed  the  prisoner,  on  the  18th  of  December,  to  drive  six  pigB 
om  Cardiff  to  Usk  fair  on  the  20th,  and  paid  him  six  shillings  for  so  doing;  the 
isoner  had  never  before  been  employed  by  the  prosecutor,  and  had  no  authority 
sell  any  of  the  pigs.  On  the  1 9th  of  December  the  prisoner  left  one  of  the  pigs 
his  way  at  Mr.  Matthews',  of  Coedkernew,  to  be  kept  till  the  night  of  the 
)th,  saying  it  was  too  tired  to  walk  any  further.  On  the  20th  the  prisoner  met 
le  prosecutor  at  Usk  fair  with  the  other  five  pigs,  and  told  him  that  he  had  left 
le  pig  with  Matthews  because  it  was  tired ;  the  prosecutor  then  desired  him  to  call 
:  Matthews',  and  ask  him  to  keep  the  pig  for  him  till  the  Saturday  following,  and 
e  would  pay  him  for  the  keep.  The  *  prisoner  called  at  Matthews'  on  the  r**jqo 
1st,  but  instead  of  asking  him  to  keep  the  pig  for  the  prosecutor,  he  sold  it  L 
)  him  for  a  guinea ;  and  on  the  Thursday  following  told  the  prosecutor  he  had  seen 
he  pig  at  Matthews',  and  that  he  would  keep  it  till  the  Saturday ;  and  it  was  held 
hat  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  larceny,  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecutor  had 
consented  to  Matthews  being  the  keeper  of  the  pig,  and  therefore  his  custody  was 
the  custody  of  the  prosecutor.  (I) 

The  correct  distinction  in  cases  of  this  kind  appears  to  be,  that  if  the  owner 
parte  with  the  custody  only,  and  not  with  the  possession,  and  the  prisoner  converts 
the  chattel  to  his  own  use,  it  is  larceny,  although  he  had  no  felonious  iutent  at  the 
time  he  received  it ;  but  if  the  owner  parts  not  only  with  the  custody,  but  also  with 
the  possession  of  the  chattel,  and  the  prisoner  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  it  will  not 
he  larceny,  unless  the  prisoner  had  a  felonious  inteut  at  the  time  he  received  the 
chattel.  Thus  where  a  person  sent  some  pigs  to  a  lady  to  be  looked  at,  and  the 
prisoner  sold  the  pigs  and  did  not  take  them  to  the  lady,  we  have  seen  that  the  first 
question  left  to  the  jury  was,  whether  the  prisoner  had  a  felonious  intent  from  the 
commencement  of  the  transaction ;  the  second,  whether  he  received  the  pigs  as 
bailee  to  deal  with  them,  or  only  as  a  servant  having  the  custody  of  them,  and 
those  duty  it  was  to  bring  them  back.  If  the  prosecutor  meant  the  prisoner  to 
tare  the  pigs,  and  bring  back  the  money  or  make  a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  them, 
then  he  would  be  in  the  situation  of  a  bailee,  and  not  guilty  of  larceny;  but  if  they 
*ere  delivered  to  the  prisoner  simply  that  he  should  show  them  to  the  lady,  and 
bring  them  back  bodily,  then  he  had  only  the  custody  and  not  the  possession,  and 
was  guilty  of  larceny.(m) 

But  if  a  person  employed  to  drive  cattle  has  not  only  the  custody  of  them,  but 
*ko  the  possession,  and  he  disposes  of  them  to  his  own  use,  he  is  not  guilty  of  lar- 
ttOY.  If,  therefore,  a  person  be  not  merely  employed  to  drive  cattle,  but  has  also 
ttthority  to  sell  them,  he  will  not  be  guilty  of  larceny,  although  he  sell  them  and 
tpply  the  money  to  his  own  use.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  six  oxen,  it* 
|ppeared  that  the  prosecutor  had  employed  the  prisoner  once  or  twice  as  a  drover, 
tod  that  he  put  eight  oxen  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  to  drive  to  London;  the 
prosecutor's  directions  to  the  prisoner  were,  if  he  could  sell  them  on  the  road  he 
Bught,  and  those  he  did  not  sell  on  the  road  he  was  to  take  to  the  prosecutor's 
•legman  in  Smith  field,  for  him  to  sell  for  the  prosecutor  there ;  the  prisoner  was  at 
ubertj  to  drive  other  cattle  as  well  as  the  prosecutors  on  this  occasion ;  there  is  a 
^galar  charge  for  drovers,  so  much  a  head;  so  much  for  cattle  driven  and  so  much 
fa  cattle  sold.  The  prisoner  sold  two  of  the  oxen  in  his  way  to  London,  and  took 
ue other  six  to  Smithfield,  where  he  sold  them;  the  money  was  paid  into  a  bank 
to  Smithfield  for  the  prisoner,  and  he  received  it  there.  A  witness  stated  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  salesman  as  well  as  a  drover ;  and  the  prosecutor's  salesman  proved 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Stanbory,  2  Cox  C.  G.  272,  Williams  and  Cresswell,  JJ. 

(')  Reg.  v.  Charles  Jones,  Monmouth  Spring  Ass.  1842,  Cresswell,  J.  MSS.  C.  S.  Q. 
"•c,C.*M.  611  (41  B.  C.  L.  R.). 

(")  Reg.  v.  Harvey,  9  0.  k  P.  353  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  this  case  more  fully  stated, 
«*,  p.  193. 
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*^Q4.1  *^at  ^e  never  revived  the  beasts.  That  when  a  person  was  employed  to  *brinp 
-I  beasts  to  him,  he  sometimes  deposited  them  at  Islington  at  the  layer's  at  the 
Goose  yard,  or  somewhere.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  drover  to  deliver  them  to 
the  salesman's  drover  in  the  evening,  and  next  morniug  to  come  and  give  him 
information,  and  see  that  he  had  them  ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  sell  them 
in  Smithfield.  The  prisoner  had  brought  beasts  from  the  prosecutor  before,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  salesman's  drover.  It  was  submitted  that  there  was  no 
felonious  taking  in  the  first  instance  ;  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  servant  of  the 
prosecutor  at  all ;  and  that  the  prosecutor  had  parted  with  the  right  of  possession 
as  well  as  the  custody  of  the  cattle,  by  giving  the  prisoner  the  right  of  soiling  them 
if  he  pleased.  It  was  answered  that,  although  the  original  ownership  of  the  prisoner 
was  a  lawful  one,  yet  that  ownership  ended  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  layer's  at 
Islington,  and  that  his  driving  them  beyond  that  place  was  exceeding  his  commis- 
sion, and  such  an  illegal  assumption  of  the  property  as  would  support  the  charge  of 
felony.  The  prisoner  was  also  guilty  in  another  view  of  the  case,  as  the  servant  of 
the  prosecutor,  having  after  his  arrival  in  London  only  the  custody,  and  not  the 
property  of  the  cattle,  and  having  therefore  no  right  to  dispose  of  them.  But  it 
was  held  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  that  there  was  no  felonious  biking  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  prosecutor  had 
given  the  prisoner  a  lawful  ownership  for  a  particular  purpose.(w) 

A  servant  going  off  with  money,  given  to  him  by  his  master  to  carry  to  another, 
^oqc-i  and  applying  it  to  his  own  use,  has  been  holden  *guilty  of  larceny.  The 
-I  master  of  the  prisoner  delivered  to  him  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  to  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Flawn,  and  to  leave  it  with  Flawn,  who  had  agreed  to  give  the 
master  of  the  prisoner  bills  for  the  money  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  pri- 
soner did  not  carry  the  money  to  Flawn,  as  he  was  directed,  but  went  away  with  it, 
and,  with  part  of  it,  purchased  a  watch  and  some  other  articles,  the  other  part  re- 
maining in  his  possession  when  he  was  apprehended.  The  jury  having  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  sentence  was  respited,  in  order  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
whether  this  was  felony,  or  only  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  all  the  judges  held  that  it 
was  felony,  (o) 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Goodbody,  8  C.  &  P.  665  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Littledale,  J.,  and  Parke,  B., 
who  observed,  "  If  the  case  had  rested  on  the  question  of  whether  the  prisoner  was  the 
gervant  of  the  prosecutor  in  the  first  instance,  I  should  have  reserved  it  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  judges ;  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  cannot  be  the  servant  of 
several  persons  at  the  same  time,  but  is  rather  in  the  character  of  an  agent.  There  i* 
one  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  man  may  be  the  servant  of  several  at  one  time,  bat 
I  wish  to  have  that  question  further  considered  by  the  judges."  In  a  note  the  Reporter! 
say,  "We  presume  his  lordship  referred  to  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Carr,  R.  k  R.  198,pM*»P- 
418.  If  the  prisoner  had  merely  been  employed  by  the  prosecutor  to  drive  theoxeoto 
London,  instead  of  having  the  authority  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale  on  the  road,  the  qoes* 
lion  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baron  Parke  would  have  arisen  in  the  case,  viz.,  whether  the  fact 
of  his  being  at  liberty  in  the  regular  exercise  of  his  business,  to  drive  for  other  gratta* 
as  well  as  the  prosecutor,  would  not  place  him  rather  in  the  character  of  an  agent  tbaaa 
servant.  But  as  the  delivery  of  the  oxen  in  the  first  instance  was  accompanied  by  a 
power  of  sale,  and  was  made  to  the  prisoner  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  character  of  a 
salesman,  which  business  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  he  carried  on,  the  judges  wen 
both  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  a  servant,  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  in  a  criminal 
point  of  view,  but  that  his  conduct  amounted  only  to  a  breach  of  trust.  This  decisioa, 
though  questioned  by  some  at  the  moment,  appears  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  modera 
doctrine  upon  the  subject.  It  was  said,  "  If  a  man  sends  his  servant  with  his  horse  fro* 
the  country  to  London,  and  directs  him  to  sell  it  if  he  can  upon  the  road,  but  if  he  cannot 
to  leave  it  at  a  particular  place  in  London,  and  the  servant,  instead  of  doing  either,  adl* 
the  horse  in  London  and  absconds  with  the  money,  is  he  not  guilty  of  larceny?"  Tha 
answer  is,  undoubtedly  '  Yes  ;'  but  the  distinction  is,  that  in  the  case  supposed  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  servant  existed  at  the  time  when  the  horse  was  delivered,  whereas  A 
the  present  case  there  was  nothing  else  to  create  that  relation  bat  the  fact  of  the  delrretft 
accompanied  by  a  power  of  sale.  And  with  respect  to  the  argument  used  by  the  coaait* 
for  the  prosecution,  that  it  was  larceny  in  the  prisoner  to  drive  the  cattle  beyond  th* 
place  at  which  he  ought  to  have  left  them,  after  the  authority  to  sell  was  at  aneadi 
whatever  might  have  been  the  case  formerly  on  the  subject,  such  U  not  the  state  of  tai 
law  now :"  Rex  v.  Banks,  R.  &  R.  441,  ante,  p.  238.     See  Reg.  t>.  Hey,  ante,  p.  392. 

(o)  Lavender's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  15,  p.  566,  twice  considered  by  the  jadftfi 
East.  T.  1793,  and  Trin.  T.  1793.  In  this  case  all  the  judges  also  bald  that  the  UftpoW 
in  Watson's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  p.  562,  waa  not  law. 
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Bo  where  the  prisoner,  who  was  occasionally  employed  by  the  prosecutors  as  a 
rk,  having  received  from  them  a  check  on  their  bankers  payable  to  a  creditor, 
;h  directions  to  deliver  it  to  the  creditor,  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use,  it  was 
d  to  be  larceny. (p) 
?o  where  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  shilling,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner, 

0  was  the  servant  of  the  prosecutor,  was  ordered  by  him  to  go  for  twelve  cwt.  of 
ils ;  and  that  the  prisoner  received  from  the  daughter  of  the  prosecutor  six  shil- 
gs,  which  six  shillings  she  had  received  from  her  father  to  give  to  the  prisoner  to 
j  for  the  coals ;  and  the  prisoner,  instead  of  getting  twelve  cwt.  of  coals,  got 
y  nine  cwt,  the  price  of  which  was  3*.  3d.,  and  gave  4s.  to  pay  for  the  coals, 

1  received  9rf.  in  change ;  and  on  his  return  he  gave  the  prosecutor's  daughter 
,  and  made  a  false  statement  as  to  the  quantity  of  coals  he  had  brought,  and  ap- 
jpriated  the  remaining  shilling  to  his  own  use ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  pri- 
ler  was  guilty  of  larceny  of  that  shilling.(g) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  sovereign,  the  property  of  the 
Mecutor,  his  master,  who  had  engaged  him  to  take  a  canal  boat  on  a  voyage  aud 
d  paid  him  £5  for  his  wages  in  advance,  and  for  the  keep  of  the  to  wing-horse, 
d  had  given  him  a  separate  sum  of  three  sovereigns  to  pay  the  tonnage  dues  on 
t  canal ;  the  prisoner  took  the  boat  about  sixteen  miles  and  paid  tonnage  dues, 
aounting  to  rather  less  than  £2,  but  appropriated  the  remaining  sovereign  to  his 
ro  use.  It  was  urged  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  did  not  exist.  Pat- 
son,  J.,  "  Taking  that  to  be  so,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  material  in  this 
we.  The  prosecutor  distinctly  swears  that  he  gave  this  man  three  sovereigns  to 
ay  the  tonnage  dues,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  made  away  with  one  of  the  sov- 
reigns.  To  constitute  a  larceny  in  this  case  there  is  no  occasion  to  show  that  the 
elation  of  master  and  servant  existed.  If  I  give  a  man  money  to  apply  to  a  par- 
ieular  purpose,  and  he  appropriates  it  to  another  purpose,  with  a  felonious  intent, 
w  is  guilty  of  larceny."  •'  If  a  man  were  to  employ  another  to  go  somewhere  with 
us  horse  for  a  certain  price,  that  other  is  for  that  purpose  his  servant;  but  if  in 


i  waistcoat,  which  the  prosecutor  had  given  him  to  take  to  E.  Rose  to  be  washed, 
ud  which  the  prisoner  took  to  E.  Rose  to  be  washed,  at  the  same  time  telling  her 
t  wag  his  own  ;  she  washed  it,  and  delivered  it  to  the  prisoner,  who  did  not  return 
that  disposed  of  it;  and  Erskine,  J.,  held  that,  as  the  prisoner  delivered  the 
taistcoat  to  E.  Rose  as  his  own.  he  must  be  taken  to  have  converted  it  to  his  own 
«e before  he  delivered  it  to  her;  and  therefore  the  only  question  was  whether  he 
ateoded  to  steal  it  at  the  time  when  he  received  it  from  the  prosecutor. (*) 
Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  ten  guineas,  it  appeared  that  she 
*«  the  menial  servant  of  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  manufacturer,  and  frequently 
a  want  of  silver  to  pay  his  workmen  ;  she  went  to  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
*>M  her  that  she  wa>  acquainted  with  a  person  who  could  give  her  ten  guineas' 
*orth  of  silver,  upon  which  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor  gave  her  ten  guineas  for 
&*  purpose  of  getting  them  changed  into  silver  by  the  person  she  had  mentioned, 
*k&,  instead  of  getting  the  guineas  changed,  she  immediately  ran  away  with  them, 
fed  never  returned ;  and  it  also  appeared  that  her  clothes  had  been  previously  taken 
"•J.    Upon  this  evidence  she  was  found  guilty  of  larceny.(f) 

(j»)  Rex  v.  Metcalf,  R.  k  M.  G.  C.  R.  433,  ante,  p.  206,  and  see  Reg.  v.  Heath,  2  M.  C.  C. 
*•  33,  ante,  p.  207,  and  Paradice's  case,  ante,  p.  383. 

(f)Reg.  v.  Beaman,  C.  k  M.  595  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.);  8.  o.  as  Reg.  v.  Beavan,  MSS.  C.  S.  6. 

(r)Reg.  v.  Goode,  C.  k  M.  582  (41  E.  C.  L   R.). 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Evans,  C.  k  M.  632  (41  E.  C.  L.  R  ).  As  the  prosecutor  only  entrusted  the 
tfioatr  with  the  custody  of  the  waistcoat,  and  not  with  the  possession,  it  would  seem 
**t  he  was  guilty  of  larceny,  in  delivering  it  to  Rose  as  his  own:  it  is  clear  he  would 
**vi  committed  that  offence  if  he  had  delivered  it  to  any  other  person  for  a  fraudulent 
Nrpott:  and  the  delivery  to  Rose  as  his  own  clearly  was  in  order  afterwards  to  dispose 
|f  it,  tad  was  equally  in  violation  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  received  it,  as  if  he  had 
WiTerfd  it  another  person. 

(f)Btx  9.  Atkinson,  1  Leach  302,  note  (a).     There  is  subjoined,  Sed  quart  if  the  case 
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It  has  also  been  holden  to  be  larceny  for  the  confidential  clerk  of  a  merchant  to 
take  a  bill  of  exchange,  unindorsed,  from  its  proper  repository,  discount  it,  and 
convert  the  proceeds  to  his  own  use,  though  he  had  the  general  management  of  his 
master's  cash  concerns  and  authority  to  get  his  bills  discounted.  The  indictment 
against  the  prisoner  was  for  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  pounds  twelve  shillings,  the  property  of  the  prosecutors ;  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  was  clerk  to  the  prosecutore,  and  had  the  sole  management  of  their  cash 
concerns,  that  he  received  bills  and  money  remitted  to  them,  took  bills  to  he  dis- 
counted whenever  he  wanted  cash,  made  payments  for  freight  and  other  things  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  settled  the  balance  with  the  prosecutors  at  the  end  of  every 
week.  On  the  14th  September,  1795,  the  bill  in  question  was  remitted  to  the 
prosecutors,  by  the  post,  when  one  of  them  opened  the  letter,  and  gave  the  bill, 
which  was  not  due  till  the  17th  September,  to  a  clerk  to  get  it  accepted,  which  the 
*oq7i  clerk  accordingly  did,  and  *then  laid  it  amongst  other  bills  on  the  desk  of 
J  the  prosecutors.  On  the  16th  September  the  prisoner  carried  the  bill  in 
question,  together  with  another  bill,  to  the  prosecutors'  bankers,  when  the  bankers' 
clerk,  observing  that  neither  of  them  were  indorsed  by  the  prosecutors,  asked  him 
whether  they  were  to  be  entered  short  or  discounted ;  upon  which  he  said  that  he 
wanted  small  notes  and  money  for  them,  and  that  the  money  must  be  full  weight, 
and  good,  as  it  was  for  the  particular  use  of  the  prosecutors.  On  the  same  day  he 
absconded  with  the  moneys  he  had  so  received.  It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  that  the  bill  having  come  legally  into  his  possession  like  any  other  bill  of 
the  prosecutors  over  which  he  had  a  disposing  power,  he  had  a  right  to  receive  the 
money  for  it,  though  not  to  convert  the  money,  when  received,  to  his  own  use;  and 
that,  the  first  taking  of  the  bill  not  being  tortious,  his  receiving  the  money  for  it  at 
the  bankers,  and  going  away  with  the  money,  was  a  mere  breach  of  trust,  and  no 
felony.  But  Heath,  J.,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  was  felony,  the  bill  having 
been  once  decidedly  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutors,  by  the  clerk,  who  got  it 
accepted,  putting  it  amongst  the  other  bills  on  the  prosecutors'  desk,  and  the  pri- 
soner having  feloniously  taken  it  away  from  that  possession. («) 

The  indictment  in  some  counts  charged  the  prisoner  with  embezzlement,  and  in 
others  with  stealing  a  piece  of  paper,  the  property  of  E.  Goldsmid  and  others,  his 
masters.  The  prisoner  was  employed  as  a  salaried  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Globe 
Insurance  Company,  and  he  was  also  shareholder  in  the  concern.  The  affairs  of 
the  company,  which  was  an  unincorporated  copartnership,  were  managed  by  a  body 
of  directors,  chosen  out  of  the  shareholders ,  and  at  the  time  when  the  offence  wtf 
committed  E.  Goldsmid  was  chairman  of  the  directors.  The  directors  appointed 
and  dismissed  clerks  and  other  servants,  fixed  their  salaries,  and  the  particular 
duties  to  be  discharged  by  them  ;  and  the  directors  had  the  charge  and  custody  of 
all  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  company.  The  salaries  of  the  clerks  were  pud 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  company.  The  company  had  a  drawing  account  at  the  bank 
of  Glyn  &  Co.,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  pass-book  on  Tuesday  in  every 
week  to  be  written  up,  and  their  messenger  went  on  the  following  morning  to  bring 
it  back,  when  it  was  returned,  together  with  the  checks  and  bills  paid  during  the 
preceding  week.  The  prisoner  was  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the 
pass-book  and  vouchers  from  the  messenger,  and  it  was  his  duty  upon  receiving 
them  to  compare  the  entries  in  the  pass  book  with  the  books  of  the  company,  sad 
to  preserve  the  vouchers  for  the  use  of  the  company,  if  wanted  on  any  future  occa- 
sion. On  the  26th  of  February,  the  prisoner  paid  into  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  for  his  own  account  which  he  kept  there,  a  check  for  £1400,  purporting  to  be 
drawn  by  the  Globe  Insurance  Company  on  Glyn  &  Co.  [It  was  cashed  by  Gty11 
k  Co.,(t?)]  together  with  other  checks  for  the  London  and  Westminster  Bt»kf 

was  not  saved?  The  doubt  in  this  case  would  be  whether  the  property  in  the  gainta* 
was  not  so  parted  with  by  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor,  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  felony 
(ante,  p.  196).  But  it  should  seem  that  it  might  be  well  contended  that  the  property  Uj, 
the  guineas  was  not  parted  with  to  the  prisoner;  and  that  she  had  only  the  possession 0" 
them  upon  a  bare  charge,  or  special  trust,  to  get  them  changed;  ante,  p.  191,  el  fig. 

(u)  Chipchase's  case.  2  Leach  699;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  15,  p.  567. 

(v)  The  words  between  brackets  are  from  4  Cox  0.  C.  338. 


j 
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entered  to  the  debit  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company  in  their  pass-book,  and  de- 
livered, together  with  the  book,  on  the  following  Wednesday  to  the  messenger  of 
the  ^company,  who  delivered  the  book  and  check  to  the  prisoner  in  the  usual    r-*oqo 
way.     On  the  4th  of  March,  in  consequence  of  some  suspicion,  a  search  for   *- 
£1400  was  made  during  his  absence  amongst  the  vouchers  in  his  keeping,  and  it 
could  not  be  found.     The  pass-book  was  examined,  and  there  the  entry  of  the 
check  for  £1400  had  been  erased,  and  the  check  was  never  found.     There  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  company  had  ever  drawn  the 
check  in  question,  or  that  it  had  been  drawn  on  paper  stolen  from  the  company  (10) 
It  was  contended  for  the  prisoner  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  property  in  the 
parties  from  whom  the  check  was  alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  except  as  shareholders, 
and  that  the  prisoner  being  also  a  shareholder  could  not  be  indicted  for  stealing  the 
property,  of  which  he  was  a  joint  owner.     Cresswell,  J.,  thought  the  charge  of  em- 
bezzlement failed  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  stealing  a  piece  of  paper,  he 
told  the  jury  that  if  the  cancelled  check  was  returned  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  re- 
ceived it  in  the  usual  manner  to  be  kept  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  directors,  and 
afterwards  abstracted  or  destroyed  it,  they  should  find  him  guilty;  the  jury  found 
him  guilty  of  stealing  a  piece  of  paper ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  direction  was  right,  it  was  contended,  1st,  that  if  there  was  any 
offence  proved  it  was  embezzlement  and  not  larceny:  Reg  v.  Afasters.(x)     The  pri- 
soner's duty  was  merely  to  keep  the  check  in  his  own  possession,  and  to  produce  it 
when  called  upon  by  his  masters ;  and  that  was  not  a  possession  by  the  masters. 
Assuming  it  to  have  been  the  prisoner's  duty  to  put  it  in  a  place  of  deposit,  the 
case  did  not  find  that  he  ever  put  it  in  such  place,  but  ouly  that  he  destroyed 
it     Thus   it  was  at  most  only  a  case   of  embezzlement;    2dly,   he   could    not 
commit  larceny ;  for  he  had  a  joint  interest  in  the  check.     Besides,  here  the  pri- 
soner had  the  present  right  of  possession.     In  no  instance  had  it  been  held  that 
where  another  party  has  merely  a  future  right  to  possession,  an  appropriation  by 
a  party  having  the  actual  right  to  the  possession  is  a  stealing.    Lastly  he  was  not 
the  servant  of  the  directors.     He  was  the  servant  of  the  company.     On  the  part 
of  the  Crown  it  was  contended  that  this  was  exactly  the  same  case  as  Rex  v. 
Murray. (y)     There  as  here  the  property  was  received  not  from  the  master,  but 
from  another  clerk.     In  Reg  v.  Masters  there  never  was  such  a  possession  by  the 
master  as  to  make  the  taking  a  trespass,  and  none  of  the  servants  there  had  a 
doty  to  hand  the  money  to  the  master ;  but  only  to  pass  it  on  to  the  other  ser- 
vants.   2dly,  a  man  may  steal  property,  in  which  he  has  a  joint  interest — a  clerk 
of  a  friendly  society  may  rob  the  society :  Rex  v.  Hall,(z)  Rex  v.  Jen*on,(a)     If 
the  members   of  a   compauy  delegate   to   certain  individuals  a  special  right  to 
the  custody  of  the  documents  of  the  company,  any  member  wrongfully  appropri- 
ating such  documents  is  guilty  of  larceny,  though  he  may  have  a  joint  interest  in  the 
*thing  taken.     Thirdly,  the  prisoner  was  a  servant  of  the  di rectors.     The  r*QQQ 
jury  expressljrfound  that  he  was  so.     He  was  employed  by  the  directors  L 
wd  paid  by  them  ;  the  source  of  the  salary  cannot  affect  the  case.     Wilde,  C.  J. : 
"We  have  considered  this  case,  and  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  counts  which  charge 
the  stealing  of  a  piece  of  paper,  the  property  of  Goldsmid  and  others,  the  masters 
oftheprisoner^  are  supported  by  the  evidenca.     By  the  statement  of  the  case  it 
'ppears  that  Goldsmid  and  others  are  the  directors  of  the  company,  and  that  by  its 
constitution  they  have  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  servants  in  the  employ 
of  the  company ;  that  they  fix  and  pay  their  salaries,  and  also  fix  the  duties  they 
We  to  perform.     The  prisoner  was  a  salaried  clerk  in  the  office,  and  therefore  he 
*u  their  servant.     They  have  also  the  ultimate  charge  and  custody  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  company ;  and  by  the  course  of  business  between  the  company  and  its 
writers,  the  paid  checks  were  returned  to  the  directors,  were  part  of  the  company's 
documents,  and  became  the  vouchers  of  the  directors,  and  their  property  as  such 

(*)  Id  the  argument  the  Attorney-General  said,  "  It  was  on  the  paper  of  the  Globe 
fttck  Book."  Aldersoo,  B.f  u  There  were  missing  pages  in  the  check-book,  but  no  evi- 
dence that  this  check  came  from  the  missing  pages." 

(*)  1  Den.  C.  C.  332.    *  (v)  R.  A  M.  C.  C.  R.  276,  post. 

(')  E.  k  If.  C.  C.  R.  474.  (a)  Ibid.  434. 
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directors.  The  paper  in  question  was  one  of  these.  One  of  the  prisoner's  appointed 
duties  was  to  receive  and  keep  for  his  employers  such  returned  checks :  any  such 
paper,  therefore,  in  his  custody  would  he  in  the  possession  of  his  employers.  The 
paper  in  question,  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  mes- 
senger, and  arrived  at  its  ultimate  destination,  the  custody  of  the  prisoner  for  the 
directors  was  really  in  their  possession,  and  when  he  afterwards  abstracted  it  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose,  he  was  guilty  of  stealing  it  from  them  ;  as  a  butler,  who  has  the 
keeping  of  his  master's  plate,  would  be  guilty  of  larceny,  if  he  should  receive  plate 
from  the  silversmith  for  his  master  at  his  master's  house,  and  afterwards  fraudu- 
lently convert  it  to  his  own  use  before  it  had  in  any  other  way  than  by  his  act  of 
receiving  come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  master.(i)  This  case  is  distin- 
guishable from  those  in  which  the  goods  have  only  been  in  the  course  of  passing 
towards  the  master,  as  in  Reg.  v.  Masters,  where  the  prisoner's  duty  was  only  to 
receive  the  money  from  one  fellow  servant,  and  pass  it  on  to  another,  who  was  the 
ultimate  accountant  to  tho  master.  Here  the  paper  had  reached  its  ultimate  desti- 
nation when  it  came  to  the  prisoner's  keeping,  and  that  keeping,  being  for  his  mas- 
ters, made  his  possession  theirs.  In  this  view  of  the  case  no  difficulty  arises  as  to 
part  ownership,  from  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  a  shareholder  in  the  company; 
as  such  he  had  no  property  in  this  paper."(>) 

(b)  The  dictum  goes  much  further  than  any  case  warrants.  Tt  has  always  been  held 
that  if  a  shopman  receives  money  for  his  master  in  his  master's  shop,  and  embezzles  it 
before  it  reaches  the  till  or  other  repository,  the  ofTence  is  not  larceny,  but  embezzlement: 
Bazeley's  case,  2  Leach  835.  Bull's  case  there  cited,  Rex  v.  Grove,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R,  447, 
show  that  there  must  be  a  possession  in  the  master  other  than  the  mere  corporeal  posses- 
sion by  the  prisoner  as  his  servant. 

(c)  Reg.  t\  Watts,  2  Den.  C.  C.  14;  4  Cox  C.  C.  336.  The  decision  as  to  the  property 
being  in  the  directors  is  right,  but  on  wrong  grounds.  The  moment  the  messenger  re- 
ceived the  check  for  his  masters  the  property  vested  in  them.  The  universal  rule  is  so 
where  the  servant  receives  anything  in  the  due  discharge  of  his  duty.  If  goods  are  re- 
ceived in  the  wagon  or  boat  of  a  master,  the  property  in  such  goods  vests  in  the  master: 
Abrahat's  case,  2  Leach  824 ;  Rex  v.  Harding,  R.  k  R.  125,  and  Reg.  v.  Reed,  ante,  p.  386; 
and  so  where  the  living  instrument — the  servant — receives :  Rex  v.  Remnant,  R.  A  R.  13fl| 
per  Graham,  B. ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  16,  p.  568.  In  the  course  of  the  argument,  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  said,  "Suppose  my  servant  goes  to  a  silversmith  to  get  some  plate  for  me;  be 
gets  it,  and  deposits  it  in  the  plate  chest,  and  then  appropriates  it;  is  not  that  a  steal- 
ing?" Cresswell,  J.,  "Supposing  my  footman  gives  to  my  butler  a  new  piece  of  pl*te, 
and  the  butler  appropriates  it;  is  not  that  a  stealing?'*  Alderson,  B.,  "  Whose  property 
is  the  check  when  at  Glyn's?"  Cockburn,  "  It  is  Glyn's.  But  that  is  often  made  matte*" 
of  convenience  and  arrangement.  If  it  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  customer  it  i* 
merely  by  the  concession  of  the  banker."  Wilde,  C.  J.,  "  I  apprehend  that  the  banker 
has  no  more  right  to  it  than  the  payee  to  a  bill  of  exchange  has  to  the  bill  when  paid.  It 
is  true  that  an  acceptor  may  keep  it,  because  it  is  his  voucher,  and  he  can  charge  no  one 
with  it."  Cockburn,  "  Bankers  are  acceptors-.  The  check  is  a  voucher;  it  is  the  bankers 
only  discharge."  Wilde,  C.  J.,  "  It  is  always  considered  that  the  check  is  the  propertyoi 
the  drawer  when  paid."  Alderson.  B.,  "  If  it  was  the  property  of  the  jjpster  when  i& 
the  bankers'  hands,  then  it  was  in  the  master's  possession  at  the  time."  Cockburn,  "The 
bankers  have  a  special  property  in  it  certainly  till  the  account  is  settled."  Alderson,  BM 
14  But  if  he  has  only  a  special  property,  and  a  right  to  keep  it  pro  tempore,  then  he  only 
holds  it  as  agent  for  the  customer."  It  may  deserve  consideration  whether  the  proptf 
view  is  not  this.  The  paper,  on  which  the  check  is  written,  originally  belongs  to  the 
drawer,  and  when  he  delivers  the  check,  he  expects  ultimately,  when  the  check  has  bee" 
paid,  to  receive  that  paper  again  ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  when  a  railway  ticket  is  gi^J 
to  a  passenger  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  In  each 
case  the  delivery  is  for  certain  purposes  only,  and  when  they  have  beeu  accomplish0? 
the  thing  itself  is  intended  to  be  returned.  Is  it  not  then  correct  to  hold  that  the  pr°" 
perty  in  the  paper  remains  in  the  drawer,  from  first  to  last,  subject  to  these  purposes* 
Suppose  a  check  were  paid,  but  the  banker  did  not  get  possession  of  it;  would  not 
detinue  or  trover  lie  for  it  at  the  suit  of  the  drawer?  If  this  view,  be  right,  the  general 
property  in  this  check  was  in  the  prosecutors  whilst  in  their  bankers'  hands,  and  thepf°* 
perty  and  possession  also  was  in  them  the  instant  the  book  was  delivered  to  the  mess*** 
ger.  But  if  this  view  be  not  correct,  then  by  payment  of  the  check  it  .became  the  pf°" 
perty  of  the  prosecutors,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  bankers  ;  and  as  soon  as  tbecbec* 
was  delivered  to  the  messenger  the  property  and  possession  of  the  check  were  in  £• 
directors.  But  the  facts  do  not  show  that  the  check  was  genuine;  and  Alderson, B-, 
asked,  "  Suppose  the  prisoner  to  have  forged  the  check,  and  then  to  have  done  with" 
all  that  this  case  supposes,  would  it  have  been  larceny?    That  supposition  meets  ill  I*1 
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Fhe  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  two  bank  notes  of  fifty  pounds 
,  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutors.  The  prisoner  was  a  clerk  in 
banking-house  of  the  prosecutors,  and  was  intimate  with  a  gentleman  named 
;,  whom  he  had  induced  to  open  his  cash  account  at  the  house.  On  the  19th 
smber,  1811,  he  made  a  fictitious  entry  in  the  banking  book  of  Mr.  Yale,  to  his 
it,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which  sum  he  told  Mr.  Vale  that  he  had  that  morn- 
paid  in  on  Mr.  Vale's  account.  On  the  belief  that  this  false  entry  and  false 
tion  were  true,  Mr.  Vale,  on  the  10th  January,  1812,  gave  him  a  check  on  the 
scators,  dated,  by  the  prisoner's  desire,  on  the  day  before,  for  one  hundred 
ids  ;  for  payment  of  which  the  prisoner,  under  color  of  serving  at  the  counter, 

out  of  the  prosecutors'  bank-note  drawer,  in  the  shop,  the  two  notes  stated  in 
ndictment,  depositing  the  check  among  the  other  paid  checks  of  the  day,  and 
ing  in  the  waste-book  an  entry  of  such  payment.  By  this  contrivance  and 
r  previous  practices  of  the  like  kind,  Mr.  Vale's  real  balance  was  turned  r*401 
ist  him  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  pounds ;  *aod,  in  order  to  pre-    •- 

the  discovery  which  must  have  immediately  ensued  if  the  accounts  had  been 
;red  to  continue  in  this  state,  the  prisoner  made  other  false  entries,  to  the  credit 
Ir.  Vale,  in  the  ledger  of  the  house.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,(rf) 
that  at  the  time  he  made  the  false  entries  in  the  ledger,  and  in  the  customers' 
c,  he  did  it  fraudulently,  with  the  design  of  enabling  himself  to  get  the  money 
he  prosecutors.     And,  on  a  case  reserved  on  the  question  whether  the  offence 

a  felony,  or  amounted  only  to  a  fraud,  the  judges  held  that  the  taking  was 
nious,  and  that  the  depositing  the  check  was  not  intended  to  pledge  Vale's 
irity,  but  to  prevent  detection,  as  Vale  did  not  give  the  check  to  pledge  his  own 
lit,  or  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  get  money  of  his.  Vale's,  but  to  enable  the 
>oner  to  get  away  (as  he  supposed)  money  of  his  own.  And  Grose,  J.,  in 
ivering  their  opinion,  said,  "The  true  meaning  of  larceny  is  the  felonious  taking 

property  of  another  without  his  consent,  and  against  his  will,  with  intent  to 
ivert  it  to  the  use  of  the  taker. (e)  The  facts  of  the  case  answer  every  part  of 
8  definition.  The  taking  of  the  property  is  clear,  and  that  it  was  taken  against 
i  will  of  the  owner,  and  with  a  felonious  intent,  is  equally  clear,  from  the  circum- 
nce  of  the  prisoner's  having  fraudulently  made  these  fahe  entries  with  a  view  to 
weal  the  means  he  had  artfully  made  use  of  to  obtain  it."(/) 
By  the  cases  which  have  been  now  cited,  the  maxim  of  the  common  law,  already 
ntioned,  relating  to  the  fraudulent  conversion  by  a  servant  to  his  own  use  of  the 
ods  of  his  master,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  explained  and  established.  But  it 
onld  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  it  was  considered  that  the  property  stolen 
is  sufficiently  received  into  the  possession  of  the  master  before  the  taking  by  the 
irtnt.  And  this  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  material  distinction  respecting 
e  possession  of  the  master,  namely,  that  the  property  will  not  be  considered  as 
fficiently  received  into  his  possession,  where  it  has  merely  been  delivered  to  the 
rrant  for  th&master's  use.  Upon  which  subject  it  is  well  laid  down  that  "if  the 
rvant  have  done  no  act  to  determine  his  original,  lawful,  and  exclusive  possession, 

by  depositing  the  goods  in  his  master's  house,  or  the  like,  although  to  many  pur- 
ees, and  as  against  third  persons,  this  is  in  law  a  receipt  of  the  goods  by  the 
uter,  yet  it  has  been  ruled  otherwise  in  respect  of  the  servant  himself,  upon  a 

eta  of  this  case."  Assuming  the  forgery  to  have  been  committed  upon  paper  belonging 
1  the  directors,  of  which  there  was  some  evidence,  the  property  in  the  paper  would  have 
^Qatl  along  in  the  directors  ;  as  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  paper  by  the  prisoner  would 
?t  bftre  altered  the  property,  and  the  rights  of  Messrs.  Glyn  would  not  have  been 
'ftreut  on  this  supposition  from  what  they  would  have  been  if  the  check  had  been 
*noine.  But  supposing  the  check  to  have  been  forged  on  paper  not  belonging  to  the 
roiecators,  when  Messrs.  Glynn  paid  the  check  they  paid  it  as  agents  for  the  directors, 
°d  it  may  well  be  urged  that  they  purchased  the  paper  on  behalf  of  the  directors. 

(')  The  jury  said  that  as  the  prisoner  had  the  check  he  had  a  right  to  pay  himself;  but 
jtylty,  J.,  before  whom  the  prisoner  was  tried,  told  them  that  this  was  matter  of  law. 
Mir  opinion,  however,  was  stated  in  the  case,  MS.,  Bayley,  J. 

(')  Ante,  p.  146. 

(/)Htmmon's  case,  2  Leach  1083;  8.  c,  4  Taunt.  304,  MS.,  Bailey,  J.,  and  R.  ft  R.  221. 
**imce,  J.,  who  was  absent,  doubted. 
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charge  of  larceny  at  common  law,  in  converting  such  goods  to  his  own  usc"(^) 
The  ground  of  which  doctrine  appears  to  be  that  in  such  case  there  can  be  no 
tortious  taking  in  the  first  instance,  and  consequently  no  trespass:  and  we  have  seen 
that  without  a  trespass  there  can  be  no  larceny,  (/i) 

Upon  this  principle,  in  a  case  prior  to  the  15  Geo.  2.  c.  13,  s.  12,  where  it  appeared 
upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  East  India  bonds,  the  property  of  the  governor  and 
*4091  comPany  °f  tne  Bank  of  *England,  that  the  bonds  in  question,  having  been 
"^  taken  to  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  there,  were  not  carried 
to  the  usual  place  for  such  deposits,  namely,  a  chest  in  the  cellar  of  the  bank,  but 
were  received  by  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  cashier  there,  and  placed  by  him  in  his 
own  desk,  it  was  ruled  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  larceny  in  afterward* 
selling  the  bonds,  and  putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.  And  the  grcund  of 
the  decision  appears  to  have  been  that  as  the  bonds  were  never  put  into  the  cellar 
in  the  usual  course,  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  had  no  possession  of 
them,  but  the  possession  remained  always  in  the  prisoner.(i) 

In  another  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  half-crown  and 
three  shillings,  the  property  of  his  master,  the  same  principle  was  recognized.  The 
master  of  the  prisoner  w»s  a  confectioner;,  and  the  prisoner  was  his  seivant, 
employed  to  attend  the  shop.  The  master,  having  some  suspicion  that  the 
prisoner  had  occasionally  purloined  the  money  paid  by  persons  dealing  at  the 
shop,  procured  a  customer  to  come  there  on  pretence  of  buying  something,  haling 
previously  given  to  such  customer  some  marked  silver  of  his  own.  The  customer 
accordingly  came  to  the  shop  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and  bought  some  article* 
of  the  prisoner,  paying  for  them  with  the  marked  silver.  Soon  afterwards  the 
master  came  in  and  examined  the  till,  in  which  the  prisouer  ought  to  have  deposited 
the  silver  when  it  was  received  ;  and  finding  only  some  of  the  marked  silver  there, 
he  procured  the  prisoner  to  be  immediately  apprehended  and  searched,  when  the 
rest  of  the  marked  money  was  found  upon  him.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty; 
but,  upou  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
guilty  of  larceny,  but  only  of  a  breach  of  trust ;  the  money  never  having  been  put 
into  the  till,  and,  therefore,  not  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  master,  as 
against  the  prisoner.(y) 

Both  these  cases  were  much  relied  upon,  in  a  subsequent  case,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  a  banker's  clerk,  who  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  bank-note  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  the  property  of  the  bankers.  A  gentleman,  who  kept  cm 
with  the  bankers,  sent,  by  his  servant,  the  one  hundred  pound  bank-note  in  question, 
together  with  twenty-two  pounds  in  other  bank-notes,  and  fifteen  pounds  in  money; 
and  the  servant  delivered  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner, 
in  his  capacity  of  clerk  to  the  bankers,  was  authorized  to  receive  and  give  a  discharge 
for  the  same,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  put  the  money  received  into  a  till,  and  to  place 
in  another  drawer  the  several  bank-notes,  which  he  might  receive  during  the  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  another  clerk  taking  down  and  entering  in  a  book  the  particular 
description  of  each  note.  The  prisoner  gave  an  acknowledgment  to  the  servant  of 
having  received  the  full  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seveu  pounds,  and  put  the  f 
*4031  monev  *nto  tm3  till ;  but  instead  of  placing  the  ^remaining  sum  of  one  hundred 
J  and  twenty-two  pounds,  which  he  received  in  bank-notes,  in  the  drawer, 
according  to  his  duty,  he  kept  back  the  one  hundred  pound  note  in  question,  and 
only  delivered  over  those  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  pounds.  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  whether  the  taking  could 
be  considered  as  felonious,  or  only  as  a  breach  of  trust  ?  When  the  case  cam* 
to  be  argued,  an  additional  fact  was  stated  and  admitted,  namely,  that  the  prisoner 
had  given  his  employers  security  to  account  for  what  he  received  and  again** 

(g)2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  16,  p.  568.  (A)  Ante,  p.  152. 

(t)  Waite's  case,  1  Leach  28 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  17,  p.  570,  Carter  and  Dennison,  J* 
Dennison,  J.,  said,  that  though  this  might  be  such  a  possession  in  the  bank  whereon  the/ 
might  maintain  a  civil  action,  yet  there  was  a  great  difference  between  such  a  posseauo11 
and  a  possession  whereon  to  found  a  criminal  prosecution.  4 

(/)  Bull's  case,  Heath,  J.,  0.  B.,  Jan.  1797 ;  flil.  Term,  1797,  cited  in  Bazeley's  caie,  * 
Leach  841 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  17,  p.  572. 
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mbeizlements.  The  case  was  argued  at  considerable  length  before  nine  of  the 
ndges,  who,  at  first,  entertained  some  doubt  on  the  case,  but  ultimately  agreed  that 
t  was  not  felony,  inasmuch  as  the  note  was  never  in  the  possession  of  the  bankers, 
listinct  from  the  possession  of  the  prisoner ;  but  that  it  would  have  beeen  otherwise 
f  the  prisoner  had  deposited  it  in  the  drawer  and  had  taken  it  afterwards. (£) 

In  consequence  of  this  decision  (of  which,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  that  it 
ras  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  due  administration  of  criminal  justice,  in  adopting 
he  merciful  construction  of  a  doubtful  point  of  law)  it  was  thought  necessary 
brthwith  to  make  some  provision  for  the  better  protection  of  masters  against  embez- 
lenients  by  their  clerks  and  servants,  many  of  whom,  employed  in  commercial  trans- 
itions, are  unavoidably  entrusted  with  the  receipts  of  moneys  to  a  large  amount. 
Che  39  Geo.  3.  c.  85,  was  accordingly  passed,  aud  now  the  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96, 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  such  embezzlements,  and  will  be  considered  in  the 
ucceeding  chapter. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzling  mouey  the  property  of  the  public  officer  of 
he  Stamford,  Spalding,  and  Boston  Banking  Company,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
iras  employed  by  the  bank  to  conduct  an  office  at  Wainfleet.  in  connection  with  the 
Boston  branch  of  the  said  bank.     He  was  paid  a  salary  of  £150  a  year,  for  which 
be  was  bound  to  provide  a  place  for  carrying  on  the  bus  ness,  and  the  office  so  pro- 
vided was  in  his  own  house,  in  which  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  wine  and  spirit 
merchant.     The  office  was  fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  the  bank,  and  there  was  in 
it  an  iron  box  or  safe  provided  by  and  the  property  of  the  bank,  into  which  it  was 
the  prisoner's  duty  to  put  any  money  received  during  the  day,  and  which  had  not 
been  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  bank.     There  were  duplicate  keys  of  this 
safe,  and  one  of  them  was  kept  in  the  safe  at  Boston,  under  the  control  of  the 
manager  there.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  to  receive  money  from  customers, 
to  be  put  to  their  account  with  the  Boston  branch,  and  to  pay  checks  drawn  upon 
the  Boston  branch.     He  furnished  every  Monday  to  the  manager  of  the  Boston 
branch  a  return  of  his  transactions  during  the  week,  showing  the  money  received 
from  customers  and  the  money  paid  out,  and  containing  a  statement  of  the  balance 
remaining  in  his  hands.     Besides  the  money  received  from  customers,  he  received 
money  from  the  Boston  branch  from  time  to  time  when  he  required  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  at  Wainfleet.     On  the  12th  of  September,  1857, 
the  public  officer  of  the  bank  and  the  manager  of  the  *  Boston  branch  called  on   r*404. 
the  prisoner  to  examine  the  cash  in  hand,  when  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  was  •- 
about  £3000  short  in  his  cash.     He  handed  over  all  the  cash  he  said  was  left, 
amounting  to  £755  10s.,  which  he  took  from  a  drawer  in  the  counter  in  his  office, 
&ot  from  the  safe.     The  drawer  was  a  convenient  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  money 
fur  banking  purposes  during  the  day.     The  prisoner  then  made  up  the  account  to 
that  date,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £3021  9*.  9d.     When  before  the  magistrate  the 
prisoner  made  the  following  statement : — "  I  admit  that  I  have  taken  the  amount  of 
toioney  which  appears  in  my  weekly  return  dated  September  12,  1857,  and  entered 
Mi  deficiency  of  £3021  9*.  9d"      Crompton,  J.,  directed  the  jury  to  find  the 
•  Prisoner  guilty,  u  if  they  were  satisfied  that  any  part  of  the  sum  admitted  to  have 
been  misappropriated  had  at  any  time  been  taken  from  the  money  sent  by  the  Boston 
branch  to  the  prisoner,  or  from  money  which,  having  been  received  from  customers, 
W,  before  such  taking  been  placed  in  the  safe/'     The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  having  stolen  some  money  which,  before  such  stealing,  had  been  placed  in 
lb*  safe ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question,  whether  the  facts  furnished 
■efficient  evidence  of  a  larceny,  it  was  contented — 1.  That  there  was  no  evidence 
™t  any  part  of  the  money  misappropriated  had  ever  been  in  the  safe.     2.  The 
*fe  was  in  the  prisoner's  own  possession,  for  he  had  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
premises.    3.  The  finding  of  the  jury,  that  the  prisoner  had  stolen  u  some  money," 
fw  not  sufficiently  specific.     But  it  was  held — 1.  That  there  was  evidence  to  show 
"**t  the  prisoner  had  taken  money  from  the  safe,  which,  having  been  received  from 
comers  of  the  bank,  had  been  placed  by  him  in  that  safe ;  for  it  was  his  duty, 

(t)Baze)ey's  case,  2  Leach  835;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  17,  p.  571.     See  also  Rex  v. 
8«Il«ni,  R.  *  M.  C.  C.  R.  128,  and  Rex  v.  Hawtin,  7  C.  &  P.  281  (32  B.  C.  L.  R.)> /><>*<, 
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'when  night  came,  to  place  the  money  in  the  safe,  and  he  most  be  assumed  to  have 
done  thnt  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  2.  When  the  money  was  placed  in  that 
safe,  which  was  furnished  by  the  employers,  and  of  which  they  had  a  duplicate  key, 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  prisoner  was  determined.  3.  The  finding  of  the  jury 
was  sufficient,  for  it  showed  that  at  least  the  prisoner  stole  one  farthing.(l) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  twenty  stones'  weight  of  sharps,  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  was  foreman  of  certain  millers,  and  superintended  the  business  by  selling 
for  them,  on  credit  or  for  ready  money,  flour,  sharps,  &c.,  and  he  was  furnished 
with  a  priuted  double  check-book  and  a  cash-book,  the  former  for  entries  to  contain 
the  name  of  the  purchaser,  the  quantity  purchased,  and  the  price  charged,  a  copy 
of  which  it  was  his  duty  to  deliver  with  the  goods  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  retaining  the  counterfoil  in  the  book  for  the  inspection  of  his  masters  on 
settling  his  weekly  account;  and  the  cash-book  to  contain  an  entry  and  account  of 
the  receipts  and  payments  by  the  prisoner.  A  settlement  of  the  accounts  took  place 
every  Saturday,  when  the  books  were  produced,  examined,  and  the  balance  paid 
over.  Mrs.  Moss,  on  the  20th  of  May,  gave  the  prisoner  an  order  for  eight  stones 
of  sharps,  which  were  delivered  the  same  day  by  Cook,  the  prosecutors'  wagoner, 
*a(\ki  without  a  check,  Cook  having  asked  the  prisoner  for  such  check,  and  being 
J  answered  that  the  prisoner  *would  take  the  check  himself,  and  that  Mrs. 
Moss  would  pay  him;  and  the  price,  eight  shillings,  was  paid  by  Mrs.  Moss  to  the 
prisoner  the  next  Saturday.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Mrs.  Moss  gave  the  prisoner 
another  order  for  twelve  stones  of  sharps,  which  were  delivered  on  the  same  day, 
and  paid  for  the  next  Saturday  by  Mrs  Moss  to  the  prisoner.  On  each  occasion 
the  sharps  were  weighed  by  the  prisoner  in  Cook's  presence,  placed  in  the  prose- 
cutors' sack*,  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  Cook  took  them  to  Mrs.  Moss's  house,  and, 
on  the  second,  the  prisoner  and  Cook  took  them  to  Mrs.  Moss's  house.  The  pri- 
soner delivered  checks  to  Moss  on  each  day  of  the  delivery,  and  gave  a  receipt  on 
payment  at  the  foot  of  the  check ;  but  the  checks,  though  belonging  to  the  prose- 
cutors, were  not  taken  from  the  regular  check-book  in  use.  There  was  no  entry 
either  in  the  check  or  cash-book  of  the  sale  of  the  sharps  or  payment  of  the  money; 
and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  delivered  judgment:  "In  this  case  the 
prisoner,  instead  of  being  indicted  for  embezzling  the  money  received  by  him  ftr 
the  goods  delivered  to  a  customer  upon  that  customer's  orders,  was  indicted  for 
stealing  the  goods.  He  neglected  to  make  entries  of  the  sale  in  the  books,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  make,  and  by  omitting  to  give  his  masters  credit  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale,  he  concealed  the  sale  from  his  masters.  The  court  are  of  opinion  that,  as 
the  goods  were  actually  sold,  though  the  prisoner  appropriated  the  money,  he  could 
not  be  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods ;  as  between  the  buyer  and  the  prisoner's  dm** 
ters  there  was  an  actual  sale ;  and  what  the  prisoner  did  which  was  objectionable 
was,  not  the  selling  the  goods,  but  appropriating  the  money  instead  of  making  the 
proper  entries  and  handing  it  over  to  his  masters ;  and  the  court  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  was  not  guilty  of  stealing  the  goods,  although  he  was  no  doubt 
guilty  of  embezzling  the  price."(m) 

The  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  pair  of  trowsere,  was  shopman  of  * 
tailor,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  Bell  his  master's  goods  at  the  price  marked  on  them, 
and  he  had  no  authority  to  take  less.  He  sold  the  trowsers  for  ten  shillings  instead 
of  fifteen  shillings,  at  which  they  were  ticketed,  and  kept  the  money ;  and  it  *** 
held  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  larceny. (w) 

Roberts  and  Jackson  were  indicted  for  stealing  hay.     Roberts  was  the  servant  of 

(/)  Reg  t>.  Wright,  D.  &  B.  431. 

(m)  Reg.  v.  Betts,  Bell  C.  C.  90.  As  the  sharps  were  ordered  by  a  customer,  and  de- 
livered in  pursuance  of  that  order,  and  according  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  prisoner, 
there  was  no  trespass  committed  by  the  prisoner  in  the  delivery,  and  therefore  this  dee** 
sion  is  clearly  right. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Brackett,  4  Cox  C.  C.  274.  The  Common  Serjeant,  after  consulting  WigM" 
man,  J.  This  decision  seems  erroneous.  The  prisoner  had  no  more  authority  to  sell  •• 
he  did,  than  to  sell  an  article  he  was  forbidden  to  sell,  and  he  was  guilty  of  a  treapatfj* 
removing  the  trowsers  contrary  to  his  authority,  and  the  retention  of  the  price  pr**** 
that  he  intended  absolutely  to  deprive  his  master  of  the  property  in  the  trowsere  ft*  ■"* 
time  he  sold  them.     See  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  9  C.  &  P.  27  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  post,  p.  452. 
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ier,  and  was  sent  on  a  journey  with  a  wagon  and  horses,  and  the  hay  was 
I  in  the  wagon,  by  direction  of  the  farmer,  for  the  use  of  the  horses.  The 
r  had  lost  hay  before,  and  on  this  occasion  caused  it  to  be  marked.  When 
ts  had  gone  about  four  miles,  Jackson  was  seen  going  towards  Roberts  with  a 
n  which  the  hay  was  subsequently  found.  It  was  contended  that  the  stealing 
►berts  was  at  the  time  the .  hay  was  placed  in  the  cart,  ami  therefore  Jackson 
receiver ;  *but  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  act  of  stealing  was  the  de-  r*406 
of  the  hay  to  Jackson. (o)  L 

sount  charged  the  prisoner  with  embezzling  twenty  shilling,  and  it  appeared 
he  prisoner  was  a  clerk  of  the  prosecutor,  and  his  business  was  to  attend  cer- 
aarkets  for  the  purpose  of  buying  skins  and  other  things  for  his  master,  for 
.  it  was  his  duty  to  pay  ready  money.  Before  going  to  market,  the  prosecutor 
i  the  habit  of  giving  the  prisoner  either  money  or  a  check  on  his  bankers  to 
r  the  expenses  of  the  day,  and  it  was  the  prisoner's  duty  either  to  deliver 
goods  he  had  purchased,  and  to  account  for  the  money  so  received  the  same 
lg  or  the  next  morning,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  On  the  8th  of  Octo- 
852,  the  prisoner  having  an  admitted  balance  of  cash  belonging  to  the  prose- 
in  his  hauds  of  £11  11*.  lcZ.,  received  a  check  for  £10  from  the  prosecutor 
pend  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  which  check  was  cashed  by  the  pri- 
The  prisoner  entered  in  his  book, 

u  Richard,  5  sheep,  4s £1," 

ebited  the  prosecutor  with  this  payment  to  Richard,  and  with  several  other 
paid  to  different  butchers,  amounting  to  £13  8*.  4<7.;  he  had  not,  however, 
Richard  any  n.oney,  but  had  agreed  to  pay  him  for  the  skius  at  the  end  of  the 
er.(p)  In  consequence  of  the  prisoner  being  back  in  his  accounts,  he  was  to 
:e  no  salary  from  the  previous  Lady-day.  It  was  objected  that  the  case  neither 
nted  to  embezzlement  nor  larceny ;  but  the  sessions  held  that  it  amounted  to 
ly,  and,  under  their  direction,  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  larceny  as 
rant,  but  not  of  embezzlement ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  conviction  was 
wrollg(?)  So  where  on  an  indictment  for  larceny  as  a  servant,  it  appeared 
the  prisoner  was  bailiff  to  the  prosecutor,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  and 
s  payments  on  his  behalf,  and  an  account  of  these  receipts  and  payments  was 
in  a  book  in  the  prisoner's  custody,  which  was  examined  by  the  prosecutor  at 
vals,  and  in  this  book  were  several  entries  of  payments  made  to  workmen  in  the 
oy  of  the  prosecutor,  five  of  which  were  proved  to  be  4*.  nnd  two  others  3«. 
nore  than  had  in  fact  been  paid ;  and,  upon  examining  the  account,  it  appeared 
there  was  a  balance  of  £2  due  to  the  prisoner,  which  the  prosecutor  paid  him. 
is  objected,  that  the  offence  was  neither  larceny  nor  embezzlement;  the  r*407 
mm,  however,  held  *that  the  deduction  of  the  several  sums  of  4*.  and  *■ 
d.  amounted  to  larceny  ;  but,  upou  a  case  reserved,  it  was  urged  that  there  was 
violence  that  the  prisoner  received  any  money  from  his  master  except  the  £2. 
le,  J.,  ••  For  aught  that  appears,  the  payments  may  all  have  baen  out  of  his  own 
ey."     Wightman,  J.,  *'  The  evidence  is,  lhat  he  entered  the  money  as  paid 

(  Reg.  v.  Roberts,  3  Cox  C.  C.  74.     The  direction  of  the  master  to  put  the  hay  in  tbe 
>n,  prevented  the  putting  it  there  from  being  a  trespass. 

)  Two  precisely  similar  transactions,  which  formed  the  subject  of  two  other  counts, 
place  on  the  13th  and  20th  of  October. 

)  Reg.  v.  Goodenough,  Dears.  C.  C.  2lo.  There  was  no  argument,  and  no  ground  is 
;d  for  the  decision;  but  the  decision  is  clearly  right;  for  the  only  evidence  against 
prisoner  was  a  false  entry,  and  the  only  thing  received  from  the  prosecutor,  on  the 
sioo  in  question,  was  a  check,  and  that  had  been  cashed,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
tnv  part  of  the  balance  in  his  hands  had  ever  been  money  in  the  hands  of  the  prose- 
r.  Now,  the  marginal  note  is,  "Tbe  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  received  at 
feat  times  several  *ums  of  money  from  the  prosecutor  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
*•  The  prisoner  obtained  the  skins  on  credit,  and  applied  the  money  to  his  own  use/' 
held,  that  tbe  conviction  for  larceny  was  wrong.  This  is  a  clear  misstatement  of 
beta;  and,  if  the  facts  were  as  stated  in  the  marginal  note,  it  is  clear  the  case  would 
'been  larceny;  nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  the  case  amounted  to  embezzlement ;  for 
court  came  to  no  decision  on  that  point,  and  it  should  seem  that  the  case  failed  both 
3  embezzlement  and  larceny,  for  want  of  evidence  to  prove  what  money  the  prisoner 
appropriated  and  whence  he  received  it. 
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'which  he  had  not  paid."  Jervis,  C.  J.,  'k  And  that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  thereby  a  portion  of  the  sum  of  £2.  .  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  of- 
fence of  'which  the  prisoner  was  guilty  was  not  larceny,  whatever  else  it  may  have 
been."(r) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  being  in  the  employ 
of  the  prosecutors,  had  been  from  time  to  time  entrusted  by  them  with  money  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  wages  of  their  work-people,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  an 
account  in  a  book  of  the  moneys  which  he  so  disbursed.  This  book  was  produced 
at  the  trial,  and  it  was  proved  to  contain  three  entries  made  by  the  prisoner,  in  each 
of  which  he  had  charged  his  employers  with  more  money  than  he  had  paid  on  their 
account.  The  book  had  been  balanced  by  the  prisoner ;  but  there  was  no  evidence 
that  he  had  actually  accounted  with  his  employers.  Wightman,  J.,  stopped  the 
case.  The  question  here  is,  did  the  prisoner  in  fact  deliver  this  account  to  his  em- 
ployers ?  True  it  is  that  here  are  certain  entries,  made  by  the  prisoner,  which  are 
incorrect;  but  they  are  entries  which  perhaps  he  never  intended  to  deliver,  or,  if  he 
did  deliver  them,  to  deliver  them  with  explanations.  But  this  was  no  accounting; 
and  there  must  in  this  case  have  been  an  accounting  in  order  to  fix  the  prisoner  with 
larceny."  (*) 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny  of  divers  quantities  of  yarn  against  the  prisoner 
and  G.,  it  appeared  that  G.  was  foreman  of  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  canvass  manu- 
facturer, and  G.  had  no  authority  to  sell  any  yarn,  but  only  to  give  it  out  for  the 
purpose  of  being  worked  up  into  can  vans  at  the  manufactory.  The  prisoner  had  on 
two  occasions  sent  his  servant  to  the  prosecutor's  warehouse  for  yarn,  and  on  the 
former  of  these  occasions  G.  had  delivered  with  the  yarn  an  invoice  made  out  io  the 
prosecutor's  name.  On  the  latter  occasion  the  prisoner  sent  two  of  his  men  to  get 
yarn,  and  they  found  the  prisoner  and  G.  at  the  warehouse,  and  they  carried  away, 
in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  and  G.,  certain  parcels  of  yarn,  which  were  pointed 
out  to  them  as  the  yarn  they  were  to  take  to  the  prisoner's  premises.  No  invoice 
was  shown  to  have  passed  on  this  occasion,  and  it  did  not  appear  whether  the  pri- 
soner was  or  was  not  aware  that  G.  had  no  authority  to  sell ;  but  when  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  having  been  concerned  with  G.  in  the  above  transactions,  he  pro- 
duced the  invoice  G.  had  given  him  on  the  first  occasion,  and  stated  that,  except  on 
that  occasion,  he  had  had  no  dealings  with  him ;  and  Coltman,  J.,  told  the  jury  that 
if  the  prisoner  knew  that,  in  the  transaction  in  question,  G.  was  in  fact  committing 
a  felony,  he  as  well  as  G.  was  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  that,  therefore,  the  question 
♦4.081  *°r  tnem  *°  consider  was,  whether  at  *the  time  of  the  pretended  sale  by  &■ 
J  the  prisoner  did  or  did  not  know  that  G.  was  exceeding  his  authority,  and 
defrauding  his  employers.  Had  the  transaction  been  accompanied  by  an  invoice,  as 
it  was  on  the  former  occasion,  it  would  have  been  much  less  suspicious;  because  the 
fact  of  an  invoice  being  given  might  easily  have  misled'  the  prisoner,  supposing  him 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  G.'s  real  authority.  But  the  absence  of  an  invoice  altered 
the  case  materially.  It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  for  any  one  to  buy  goods  to  a 
considerable  amount  from  the  servant  of  a  tradesman,  without  having  an  invoice  » 
the  regular  way ;  and  where  we  find,  as  in  this  case,  that  the  transaction  is  after- 
wards denied,  this  suspicion  is  increased." (t) 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny  as  a  servaut,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  lived  id 
the  house  of  the  prosecutor,  and  acted  as  a  nurse  to  his  sick  daughter,  and  h*d 
board  and  lodging  in  the  house,  but  no  wages,  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor  occasion- 
ally making  her  presents  of  money  as  a  reward  for  her  services.  While  the  prisons* 
was  so  residing,  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor  gave  her  the  money  charged  to  have  been 
stolen  to  pay  a  coal  bill,  but  instead  of  doing  so  the  prisoner  kept  the  money,  *D<* 
brought  back  the  bill  with  a  forged  receipt  upon  it,  and  four  shillings  and  sixpeaf* 
as  change.  And  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  servant  of  tb* 
prosecutor,  but  that  there  was  evidence  of  the  larceny. (u) 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Green,  Dears.  C.  C.  323.  The  prisoner  might  have  been  indicted  forobttJ*- 
ing  the  £2  by  false  pretences;  see  Witchell's  case, pott,  False  Pretences,  p.  625. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Butler,  2  C  A  K.  340  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Hornby,  1  G.  &  E.  305  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  marginal  note  to  this  cast  ** 
the  report  is  erroneous 

(ti)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1  O.  k  K.  423  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.}. 
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Id  order  to  bring  a  prisoner  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  46,  it  must  be 
►ved  that  he  was  the  servant  of  tjie  prosecutor.  Upon  an  indictment  charging 
>  prisoner  as  the  servant  of  the  prosecutrix  with  stealing  her  purse  containing 
ty  sovereigns,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  the  driver  of  a  glass  coach,  which 
i  been  hired  by  the  day  by  the  prosecutrix,  and  that  he  stole  her  purse  from  the 
tch :  and  it  was  held  that  the  relation  of  mistress  and  servant  did  not  exist  be- 
sen  the  prosecutrix  and  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  could  only  be  convicted  of 
iple  larccny.(f;) 

Although  it  was  doubted  whether  a  person  could  be  the  servant  of  several  persons 
the  same  time,  it  is  now  settled  that  he  may.(w) 

[t  has  also  been  doubted  whether  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  46,  applied  to  larceny 
a  clerk  employed  in  a  public  office  under  the  crown.  The  prisoner,  who  was  in- 
ted  as  a  clerk  to  the  queen  for  stealing  her  money,  and  also  for  embezzlement 
ier  the  2  Win.  4,  c.  4,  was  the  first  clerk  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
Falmouth,  aud  as  such  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  and  place  in  the  collector's  box 
&  day  moneys  received  in  payment  of  customs;  the  facts  were  clear  to  prove 
it  he  had  taken  money  out  of  the  box.  The  prisoner  was  appointed  by  the  com- 
ssiorers  of  customs  under  the  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  51.  It  was  objected  that  the 
fc  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  46,  did  not  extend  to  public  servants.  Coleridge,  J.,  *'  The 
3at  doubt  I  have  had  is,  whether  or  no  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  46  was  meant  to  * 
dude  public  servants  of  the  crown  such  as  the  prisoner.  It  would  seem  intended  to 
rotect  private  dealings  of  the  subjects  only  against  their  clerks  and  servants,  r*j.0Q 
d  the  terms  of  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  4,  seem  to  confirm  this  view  of  it,  by  spe-  L 
illy  providing  for  such  a  case  as  this."(x) 

An  indictment,  which  alleges  that  the  prisoner,  being  the  servant  of  the  prose- 
itor,  on  a  certain  day  and  year,  stole  his  property,  is  sufficient.  An  indictment 
larged  that  Mary  Somerton,  on  the  1st  of  March,- 1827,  "  being  then  and  there  the 
rvant  of  J.  Hellier"  on  the  same  day  and  year,  one  ring  of  the  said  J.  H.  did 
eal }  and  it  was  objected,  first,  that  there  was  no  positive  averment  that  the  pri- 
mer was  the  servant  of  J.  H. ;  2dly,  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  averred  that  she 
as  his  servant  at  the  time  she  stole  the  goods ;  but  it  was  held,  1st,  that  "  being 
le  servant  of  J.  H.,"  was  a  description  of  the  person  of  M.  S.,  and  that  that  was  a 
lfncient  allegation  that  she  bore  that  character ;  2dly,  that  reading  and  understand- 
ig  the  language  used  in  the  indictment  as  the  rest  of  mankind  would  understand 
be  same  language,  if  it  were  used  in  other  instruments,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
hat  it  imported  that  M.  S.  was  the  servant  of  J.  H.  at  the  time  she  stole  the 
woperty.(y) 

Aa  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of  Edward  Sanders,  and 

whilst  such  servant  stole  the  money  of  the  said  E.  Sanders,  his  master ;  E.  Sanders 

wis  the  agent  of  Mrs.  Sanders,  and  the  prisoner  was  her  servant,  and  the  money 

wu  in  the  possession  of  E.  Sanders  as  her  agent  at  the  time  it  was  taken.     It  was 

objected  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  either  of  larceny  as  a  servant  or  of 

Weeny ;  but  the  sessions  held  thac  the  averment  of  the  prisoner  being  the  servant 

of  E.  Sanders  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  and  that  he  had  a  special  property  in 

the  money ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right 

Proof  of  the  allegation  in  the  indictment  that  the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of  E. 

Suders,  would  ouly  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  the  prisoner  of  the 

oumponnd  offence ;  but  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  support  the  charge  of  simple       « 

weeny.    E.  Sanders  had  a  special  property  in  the  money  as  agent  of  Mrs.  Sanders, 

*°d  therefore  the  property  was  well  laid  in  him.(z) 

(•)Reg.  v.  Haydon,  7  C.  &  P.  445  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteson,  J.,  and  Ourney,  B.  See 
Qwraan  v.  Burnett,  6  M.  ft  W.  499. 

(«) Parke,  B  ,  in  Reg.  v.  Goodbody,  8  C.  &  P.  665  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.);  Reg.  v.  Batty,  2  M 
c  U.R  257,/>o*<,  p.  418. 

U)  Reg.  v.  Lovell,  2M.  A  Rob.  236.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  on  the  counts  for  em- 
"dement,  to  that  it  became  unnecessary  to  decide  this  point. 

(>)  Hex  v.  Somerton,  7  B.  k  C.  463  (14  E.  C.  L.  R.J.  The  indictment  was  on  the  3  Geo. 
4'J-38,8.  2.  See  Reg.  v.  Page,  9  C.  &  P.  756  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  toI.  1,  p.  132  :  Reg. 
••  fil'errides,  3  Q.  B.  406  (43  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

W  Reg.  v.  Jennings,  D.  k  B.  447. 
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"  As  to  larceny  by  clerks  or  servants/'  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  67, "  who- 
soever, being  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  being  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity 
of  a  clerk  or  servant,  shall  steal  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  belonging 
to  or  in  the  possession  or  power  of  his  master  or  employer,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  and  not  less  than 
three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(a) 

♦dim       *^  soc*  ^8,(o)  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessories  before 
J   the  fact,  are  punishable  in  the  same  mauner  as  principals  iu  the  first  degree, 
and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers)  are  liable  to  imprisonment  fur  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years. (c) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  any  offence  in  this  chapter  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9(</),  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  same,  and,  thereupon,  he  may  be  punished  iu  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. 

Where  a  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  an  attempt  to  steal  45  lbs.  of  meat  of 
A.  Cheeseman,  it  appeared  that  Cheeseman  was  the  contractor  who  supplied  meat 
to  a  camp,  and  the  course  of  business  was  for  him  each  morning  to  send  by  his  ser- 
vants meat  to  the  quartermaster-Serjeants  at  the  camp,  and  a  soldier  from  each  mess 
attended.  The  quartermaster-serjeant  had  his  own  scales  and  weights,  and  with 
these  he  and  Cheeseman's  servant  together  weighed  out  to  each  soldier  in  attend- 
ance the  proper  quantity  of  meat  for  each  mess.  The  amount  of  the  whole  thus 
delivered  was  credited  to  Cheeseman  as  supplied  to  the  Queen,  and  the  surplus  of 
the  meat  remaining  after  all  the  messes  had  been  supplied  was  taken  away  by  his 
servants  on  his  account;  the  prisoner,  his  servant,  came  one  day  in  charge  of  the 
meat,  and  he  and  the  quartermaster  serjeant  proceeded  to  weigh  out  the  meat  to  the 
different  messmeu  with  the  quartermaster-serjeant' s  weights,  the  prisoner  putting  the 
weights  in  the  scale.  Before  the  weighing  was  complete,  one  of  the  measmen 
brought  back  his  portion,  with  a  complaint  that  it  was  short  weight.  He  wtf 
desired  to  wait,  and  the  weighing  proceeded  till  thirty-four  messes  were  weighed, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  whole  512J  lbs. ;  about  60  lbs.  of  meat  remained 
over,  which  in  the  course  of  business  would  have  been  removed  by  Cheeseman s 
man.  It  was  discovered,  on  investigating  the  complaint,  that  the  14  lb.  weight  of 
the  quartermaster-serjeant  had  been  removed,  and  concealed  under  a  bench,  and  i 
false  14  lb.  weight  had  been  substituted  for  it,  and  used  in  weighing  the  thirty-four 
messes,  and  all  the  messes  being  re-weighed,  it  was  found  that  the  weight  delivered 
was  4671  lbs.,  instead  of  5121  lbs.,  as  in  the  first  weighing  it  appeared  to  be;  and 
after  the  true  weight  was  supplied  to  the  different  messes,  the  surplus  was  about  16 
lbs.  instead  of  60  lbs.,  as  it  had  appeared  to  be.  The  prisoner  absconded  on  the 
commencement  of  the  investigation.  It  was  objected  that  there  was  no  overt  act  w 
proximately  connected  with  an  attempt  to  steal  as  to  justify  a  conviction;  but  the 
case  was  left  to  the  jury,  who  found  that  the  prisoner  fraudulently  substituted  the 
false  for  the  true  weight  with  intent  to  cheat ;  that  his  iutention  was  to  steal  thedif- 
♦4.1 11  ^erence  between  the  just  surplus  for  which  he  would  have  to  account  to  n* 
J  master  and  the  apparent  surplus  ^remaining  after  the  false  weighing,  and 
that  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  on  his  part,  to  complete  his  scheme,  except  to 
carry  away  and  dispose  of  the  meat,  which  he  would  have  done  if  the  fraud  had  not 
been  detected;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  urged  that  nothing  was  dona  by 
the  prisoner  with  reference  to  stealing  the  meat;  all  that  he  did  was  to  put  a  fal* 

(a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo  4,  c.  29,  8.  46,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  •• 
39  (I.).  The  words  in  italics  are  taken  from  the  next  section  in  each  of  tho*e  Acts;  and 
their  insertion  makes  this  clause  and  the  next  coextensive  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  thg 
apply.  The  word  "employer"  is  taken  from  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s  39  (I.);  as  to  haw 
labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67;  as  to  offences  on  the  sea,  see  sec.  115,  ante  p.  331.  The  Alt 
does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(b)  Ante,  p.  67. 

(c)  As  to  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  I,  p.  67. 
\d)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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ight  into  the  scale ;  but  that  act  was  too  remote.  Secondly,  that  the  property  in  the 
at  as  soon  as  it  was  put  in  the  scale  became  the  property  of  the  Queen.  But  it  was 
Id  that  the  conviction  was  right.  If  the  prisoner  had  actually  moved  away  with 
f  part  of  the  meat  the  larceny  would  have  been  complete.  The  meat  was  in  the 
8oner's  custody  and  under  his  control.  He  had  almost  the  manual  comprehension 
it,  and  had  all  but  begun  the  asportation.  The  preparation  of  the  false  weight, 
i  placing  it  in  the  scale,  and  the  keeping  back  the  surplus  meat,  were  several  overt 
8,  which  brought  the  attempt  close  to  completion ;  and  if  the  actual  transaction 
3  commenced,  which  would  nave  ended  in  the  offence  if  not  interrupted,  there  is 
arly  an  attempt  to  commit  the  offence.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  property  was 
the  vendor  until  it  passed  out  of  him  to  the  vendee  by  delivery.(e) 


♦CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH.  [*412 

OF  EMBEZZLEMENT  BY  CLERKS  AND  SERVANTS. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict  c.  96,  s.  68,(a)  "  whosoever,  being  a  clerk  or  servant,  or 
ring  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant,  shall  fraudu- 
mtly  embezzle  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  which  shall  be  delivered  to 
r  received  or  taken  into  possession  by  him  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the  account  of  * 
is  master  or  employer,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously 
tolen  the  same  from  his  master  or  employer,  although  such  chattel,  money,  or 
Murity  was  not  received  into  the  possession  of  such  master  or  employer  otherwise 
baa  by  the  actual  possession  of  his  clerk,  servant,  or  other  person  so  employed,  and 
one  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in 
ml  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three 
em, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
*rd  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age 
f  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping." (6) 

The  words  of  the  former  enactments  were,  "  shall  by  virtue  of  such  employment, 
«eive  or  take  into  his  possession  any  chattel,  &c,  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the 
Mount  of  his  master."  In  the  present  clause  the  words  "  by  virtue  of  such  employ- 
ment" are  advisedly  omitted  in  order  to  enlarge  the  emctment,  and  get  rid  of  the 
lemons  on  the  former  enactments.  The  clause  is  so  framed  as  to  include  every 
we  where  any  chattel,  &c,  is  delivered  to,  received,  or  taken  possession  of  by  the 
lerk  or  servant  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  account  of  the  master.  If  therefore  a  man 
*ya  servant  money  for  his  master,  the  case  will  be  within  the  statute,  though  it  was 
tettoer  his  duty  to  receive  it,  nor  had  he  uuthority  to  do  so;  and  it  is  perfectly  just 
W  it  should  be  so ;  for  if  my  servant  receive  a  thing,  which  is  delivered  to  him 
or  me,  his  possession  ought  to  be  held  to  be  my  possession  just  as  much  as  if  it 
tete  in  my  house,  or  in  my  cart.  And  the  effect  of  this  clause  is  to  make  the  pos- 
^■•wn  of  the  servant  the  possession  of  the  master  wherever  any  property  comes  into 
■*  possession  within  the  terms  of  this  clause,  so  as  to  make  him  guilty  of  embezzle- 
•eat  if  he  converts  it  to  his  own  use.(c)1 


M  Keg.  v.  Cheeseman,  L.  k  C.  140. 

(<)  The  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85  ;  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  47  ;  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  40  (I.),  are 
^Pealed. 

(*)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  47,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s. 
*•  (1 Y   As  to  hard  labor,  kc.t  see  ante,  p.  67.    The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(«j  The  case  of  Rex  p.  Snowley,  4  0.  k  P.  390  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Crow's  case,  1  Lew.  88; 
***  ».  Thorley,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  343 ;  Rex  v.  Hawtin,  7  C.  k  P.  281  (32  E.  C.  L.  &.) ;  Rex  v. 
VtUiih,  R.  k  R.  80,  and  similar  cases,  are  consequently  no  authorities  on  this  clause. 

'8te  Comm.  v.  Daris,  104  Mass.  545  ;  State  v.  Healy,  48  Mo.  531  ;   People  v.  Stein,  1 
P|*tt  C.  R.  202 ;  People  v.  Burr,  41  How.  Pr.  293. 
TOL.  II. — 21 
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*4iqi  *The  word  "  employer"  u  taken  from  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  40  (I).  In 
J  Ireland,  on  an  indictment  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  40,  for  embeuiement 
by  the  prisoner  of  certain  money  which  he  had  received  as  clerk  of  a  notary,  it 
appeared  that  until  6  p.  M.  each  day  the  prisoner  acted  as  the  receiver  of  a  bank, 
and  after  that  as  clerk  of  the  notary  to  the  bank,  when  he  was  employed  in  collect- 
ing bills,  &c.  A  person  having  bills  in  the  bank  and  being  unable  to  pay  them 
there,  handed  the  amount  to  the  prisoner  before  6  o'clock,  requesting  him  to  tab 
up  the  bills,  which  he  promised  to  do  in  the  notary's  office.  Having  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  bills  from  the  notary  to  collect,  he  kept  one  of  them,  and  delivered  the 
rest  to  the  person  who  paid  him  the  money,  the  whole  of  which  he  kept,  except  the 
amount  of  one  bill  which  he  paid  to  the  notary.  On  this  evidence  a  majority  of 
the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  the  money  having  been  delivered  to  him  as 
the  servant  of  the  notary. (</) 

It  is  reported  to  have  been  held  in  Ireland  that  a  cow  was  not  a  u  chattel"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  40  (I).(e) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  71,  "for  preventing  difficulties  in  the  prosecution 
* .11 4.1  °^  offenders  in  any  case  of  embezzlement,  ^fraudulent  application  or  dispo- 
J  sitiou  hereinbefore  mentioned,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  charge  in  the  indictment 
and  proceed  against  the  offender  for  any  number  of  distinct  acts  of  embezzlement, 
or  of  fraudulent  application  or  disposition,  not  exceeding  three,  which  may  have 
been  committed  by  him  against  Her  Majesty  or  against  the  same  master  or  employer, 
within  the  space  of  six  months  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  such  acts ;  and  in  every 
such  indictment  where  the  offence  shall  relate  to  any  money  or  any  valuable  seen- 

These  cases  and  the  words  of  the  former  and  present  clauses  were  brought  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  they  unanimously  agreed  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered,  and  that  the  present  clause  did  alter  it  effectually.  Mr.  Welsby  ( Jerv.  Arch.  384) 
notices  the  omission  of  the  words  "  by  virtue  of  his  employment,"  but  retains  the  same 
statement  as  in  the  former  editions,  that  it  must  appear  that  the  defendant  received  the 
money  by  virtue  of  his  employment.  He  gives  no  reason,  however,  for  that  assertion,  and 
only  refers  to  the  cases  which  were  decided  on  those  very  words  in  the  old  clause  which 
are  now  omitted,  and  to  Rer».  Prince,  M.  k  M.  21 ;  2  C.  k  P.  517  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.);  which 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  any  clause  as  to  embezzlement  by  servants  ;  for  it  was  an  in- 
dictment against  the  defendant  under  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  63  (repealed  by  the  7  *  8  Geo.  4, 
c.  27),  for  unlawfully  applying  to  his  own  use  a  bill  of  exchange  deposited  with  him  a> 
agent  for  the  owners,  and  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  held,  on  the  particular  words  of  tost 
statute,  that  though  for  certain  purposes  a  friend  was  an  agent,  he  was  not  such  an  agent 
as  the  Legislature  had  in  view  in  that  Act.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  none 
of  the  cases  cited  supports  the  position  in  question,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  omission  of  the 
words  in  question  and  the  change  in  the  terms  in  this  clause,  render  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  property  was  received  by  the  defendant  by  virtue  of  his  employment; 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  authority 
to  receive  it.  In  Reg.  v.  Moah,  Dears.  C.  C.  639,  Martin,  B.,  said,  "  I  protest  against  the 
idea  that  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  made  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it,  you  are  to 
cite  as  authorities  as  to  its  construction,  and  as  a  guide  to  us  as  to  its  interpretation,  easel 
decided  years  and  years  before  upon  another  statute ;"  and  well  may  the  learned  Baron'8 
protest  be  extended  to  this  case,  where  the  present  clause  has  been  expressly  framed  »■ 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  decisions  on  the  former  clause. 

(d)  Rex  v.  Gourley.  Jebb  C.  k  P.  C.  82,  cited  2  Hayes'  Dig.  C.  L.  I.  485. 

[e)  Reg.  v.  Deneney,  Jebb  C.  k  P.  C.  255,  cited  2  Hayes'  Dig.  C.  L.  I.  485.  This  decUion 
is  clearly  erroneous  The  words  "  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,"  were  advisedly 
inserted  in  Peel's  Acts,  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55  (I.),  in  order  at  least » 
include  every  kind  of  personal  property  that  was  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  la** 
Now  chattels  by  the  common  law  "  comprehend  all  goods  moveable  and  immoveable,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  in  the  nature  of  freehold  or  parcel  of  it:"  Jac.  L.  D.  Co.  Litt  118, b- 
"Goods  or  chattels  are  either  personal  or  real ;  personal,  as  horses  and  other  beasts:"  C** 
Litt.  118,  b.  And  the  decision  is  the  more  strange,  because  "chattel"  is  derived  fro* 
catalla,  and  so  is  "  cattle ;"  and  catalla  "  primarily  signified  only  beasts  of  husbandry,  5* 
(as  we  still  call  them)  cattle ;  but  in  its  secondary  sense  was  applied  to  all  moveables  * 
general :"  2  Bl.  C.  385,  citing  2  Dufresne  409.  Every  indictment  for  stealing  a  cow  allege* 
it  to  be  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  prosecutor,  and  I  have  a  record  of  a  conviett*e 
for  horse-stealing,  in  1307,  on  an  indictment  alleging  that  the  prisoner  "equum  phalenv 
turn  de  bonis  et  catalli*  Adas  de  Prestwood  felonire  turatus  est;"  which  I  note  aa  well  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  ancieut  mode  of  laying  the  property,  as  that  in  those  tin* 
"steal "  alone  was  sufficient,  and  it  was  due  to  a  later  age  to  add  "take,  carry,  drive, eat' 
lead  away."    See  Rex  v.  Scott,  post,  p.  671. 
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,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  embezzlement,  or  fraudulent  application  or 
Imposition,  to  be  of  money,  without  specifying  any  particular  coin  or  valuable 
ecurity ;  and  such  allegation,  so  far  as  regards  the  description  of  the  property,  shall 
>e  sustained  if  the  offender  shall  be  proved  to  have  embezzled  or  fraudulently  ap- 
plied or  disposed  of  any  amount,  although  the  particular  species  of  coin  or  valuable 
ecurity  of  which  such  amount  was  composed  shall  not  be  proved ;  or  if  he  shall  be 
►roved  to  have  embezzled  or  fraudulently  applied  or  disposed  of  any  piece  of  coin 
r  any  valuable  security,  or  any  portion  of  die  value  thereof,  although  such  piece  of 
oin  or  valuable  security  may  have  been  delivered  to  him  in  order  that  some  part  of 
he  value  thereof  should  be  returned  to  the  party  delivering  the  same,  or  to  some 
ither  person,  and  such  part  shall  have  been  returned  accordingly^/*) 

Sec.  72.  "  If  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  indicted  for  embezzlement,  or  fraud- 
dent  application  or  disposition  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  took  the 
iroperty  in  question  in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount  in  law  to  larceny,  he  shall 
tot  by  reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  but  the  jury  shall  be  at  liberty 
o  return  as  their  verdict  that  such  person  is  not  guilty  of  embezzlement,  or  fraud- 
dent  application  or  disposition,  but  is  guilty  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny  as  a 
lerk,  servant,  or  person  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or 
errant,  or  as  a  person  employed  in  the  public  service,  or  in  the  police,  as  the  case 
nay  be;  and  thereupon  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  man- 
ter  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  larceny ;  and  if  upon 
lie  trial  of  any  person  indicted  for  larceny  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  took  the  pro- 
>erty  in  question  in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount  in  law  to  embezzlement,  or  fraud- 
dent  application  or  disposition  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be  enti- 
ied  to  be  acquitted,  but  the  jury  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  as  their  verdict  that 
luch  person  is  not  guilty  of  larceny,  but  is  guilty  of  embezzlement,  or  fraudulent 
application  or  disposition ,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  thereupon  such  person  shall  be 
liable  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  in- 
dictment for  such  embezzlement,  fraudulent  application  or  disposition;  and  no  per- 
son so  tried  for  embezzlement,  fraudulent  application  or  disposition,  or  larceny  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  larceny,  fraudulent  appli- 
cation or  disposition,  or  embezzlement,  upon  the  same  facts."(<7) 

*  Although  by  the  preceding  section  a  prisoner  who  is  indicted  for  larceny  c*a*\  & 

may  be  convicted  of  embezzlement,  if  the  evidence  proves  that  he  was  guilty  L 

"f  that  offence ;  yet,  in  such  a  case,  the  jury  must  return  a  verdict  that  the  prisoner 

is  guilty  of  embezzlement;   and  if  they  return  a  general  verdict  of  guilty,  when 

there  is  no  evidence  of  stealing,  it  is  erroneous,  for  a  prisoner  cannot  lawfully  be 

convicted  of  stealing  if  there  is  only  evidence  of  embezzlement. (h) 

The  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  103,  s.  15,  recites  that  "the  guardians  of  certain  unions 
and  parishes  under  the  authority  of  the  orders  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  and 
of  the  poor  law  board  are  empowered  to  appoint  collectors  of  poor  rates  and  assistant 
veneers  for  some  one  or  more  of  the  parishes  comprised  within  their  union,  or  for 
their  parish,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  collect  and  receive  the  money  and  other 
property  of  the  parish  or  parishes  for  which  they  are  appointed ;  and  in  cases  of 
embezzlement  or  larceny  of  such  money  or  property  by  such  collector  or  assistant 

(/)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  48 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  41  (I.) ; 
?*3  Will.  4,  c.  4,  8.  3;  and  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  18.  It  applies  to  every  case  included 
£m  68  and  70.  The  words  in  italics  are  inserted  to  supply  an  omission  in  the  2  ft  3 
W'U.  4,  c.  4,  s.  3. 

.  (?)This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  13,  and  extended  so  as  to  apply 
*}*  provisions  to  the  cases  included  in  the  last  two  preceding  sections.  The  marginal  note 
••correctedin  italics. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Gorbutt,  D.  &  B.  16G.  The  case  was  not  argued,  but,  assuming  that  the 
fct*  merely  proved  embezzlement,  the  decision  is  clearly  right,  and  the  Court  was  of 
tyiQioo  that  the  facts  only  proved  that  offence.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  that  is 
iHttioQable ;  for  in  addition  to  clear  cases  of  embezzlement,  there  seems  to  have  been 
*****  where  payments  were  made  to  ihe  prosecutors  and  others  in  their  employ,  and  the 
*°**7  afterwards  paid  by  them  to  the  prisoner,  and  it  should  seem  that  some  of  these 
*  jjoiitri  were  converted  by  the  prisoner  to  his  own  use,  and  that  would  clearly  be  larceny 
However,  the  facta  are  so  badly  stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  really  was  proved 
ud  the  case  must  be  taken  to  establish  nothing  more  than  is  stated  in  the  text. 
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overseer,  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  the  proper  description  of  his  office  in  the  indict- 
ment or  other  proceeding ;  and  enacts  "  that,  in  respect  of  any  indictment  or  other 
criminal  proceeding,  every  collector  or  assistant  overseer  appointed  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  order  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  or  the  poor  law  board  shall  he 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  servant  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  whose  money 
or  other  property  he  shall  be  charged  to  have  embezzled  or  stolen,  and  shall  be  so 
-described ;  and  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such  money  or  property  to  belong 
to  the  inhabitants  of  such  parish  without  the  names  of  any  such  inhabitants  being 
'specified." 

This  enactment  was  occasioned  by  a  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  person 
appointed  by  the  guardians  of  a  union  as  assistant  overseer  for  a  district  within  the 
union,  under  an  order  of  the  poor  law  board,  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  on  an 
indictment  charging  him,  as  the  servant  of  the  guardians,  with  embezzling  the 
money  of  the  guardians,  it  not  appearing  that  he  received  the  money  u  for,  in  the 
name,  or  on  the  account  of/'  the  guardians,  bub  of  the  overseers. (i*)  So  where  a 
collector  of  rates  was  appointed  under  an  order  of  the  potr  law  board,  Made,  J., 
held,  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  case,  that  he  was  not  indictable  for  disposing 
of  the  money  he  received ;  for  he  was  not  a  servant  at  all,  but  an  independent  officer, 
between  whom  and  his  superiors  none  of  the  ordinary  attributes  of  service  existed.(j') 
*41  fil  *But  this  enactment  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  following  case.  The 
J  prisoner  was  appointed  a  collector  of  poor  rates  of  a  union  under  an  order 
of  the  poor  law  board,  which  the  Court  of  Queeu's  Bench  held  invalid ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, a  vestry  meeting  duly  elected  the  prisoner  assistant  overseer  for  their 
parish  under  the  59  Geo.  3,  c.  12,  s.  7,  and  the  justices  in  petty  sessions  confirmed 
this  appointment,  which  specified  that  he  should  discharge  all  the  duties  of  overseer. 
The  prisoner,  having  received  money  for  which  he  had  not  accounted,  was  indicted 
for  embezzling  this  money  ;  and  Rolfe,  8.,  held  that  the  prisoner  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  overseer,  and  that  he  was  not  clerk  or  servant  either  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  parish  or  to  the  guardians  of  the  union. (A;) 

The  provisions  contained  in  sec.  71  are  intended  to  remove  the  very  considerable 
difficulties  which  so  often  prevented  a  prosecution  under  the  repealed  statute  from 
being  effectual.  The  full  case,  upon  which  the  master  had  arrived  at  the  concluakm 
of  his  servant's  guilt,  and  determined  to  prosecute,  could  hardly  ever  be  laid  before 
the  jury,  on  account  of  the  rule  which  forbids  evidence  to  be  given  of  two  distinct 
and  independent  felouies  upon  one  indictment;  it  repeatedly  occurred  that  the 
person  from  whom  the  prisoner  had  received  the  money  could  not  specify  the  mode 
of  payment ;  and  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  the  prisoner  had  received  a  piece 
of  coin  or  a  note  of  a  larger  amouut  than  the  sum  which  was  to  be  paid  on  account  of 
his  master,  and  had  given  change. (Z)  In  the  former  of  these  cases  the  jury  often 
acquitted,  from  an  impression  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  by  mistake  and  uninten- 
tional error — an  impression  which  would  have  been  removed,  if  the  facts  upon 
which  the  master  proceeded  could  have  been  fully  laid  before  them ;  and  in  the  two 
latter  cases  the  prosecution  necessarily  failed,  as  being  unsupported  by  the  evidence. 

This  enactment  of  the  24  &  25  Vict  c.  96,  s.  68,  like  the  repealed  statutes, has 
the  effect  it  should  seem  of  constituting  the  offence  described  in  it  a  larceny,  ft 
specifies  what  the  circumstances  are  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  such 
offence  a  larceny,  and  under  which  circumstances  the  offender  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  feloniously  stolen.  First,  he  must  be  a  clerk  or  servant;  then  he  must  reeeitt 
or  take  into  his  possession  some  chattel,  money,  &c,  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  account 
of  his  master ;  and  he  must  fraudulently  embezzle  the  same.(m)     But  probably  this 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Townsend,  1  Den.  C.  C.  167 ;  2  C.  &  K.  168  (61  B.  C.  L.  R.),  May,  1846.  At 
the  trial,  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a  servant  of  the  overseers,  and  d»a 
not  resc  rve  that  point. 

(J)  Re8-  »•  Truman,  2  Cox  C.  C.  306. 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Simpson,  1  Cox  C.  C.  355.  The  case  does  not  state  whose  clerk  orserw 
he  was  alleged  to  be. 

II)  See  Rex  v.  Ward,  Gow  N.  P.  R.  168. 

(m)  And  this  view  was  adopted  by  the  Court  in  Reg.  v.  Frampton,  D.  k  B.  585,^4' 
Receiving  stolen  gtod*,  where  it  was  held  that  a  person  might  be  convicted  under  the  T  *  * 
.Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  47,  of  receiving  goods  which  had  been  embezzled. 
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state  would  be  considered  not  to  apply  to  cases  which  amount  to  larceny  at  common 
w.(n) 

Some  of  the  points  decided  upon  the  construction  of  the  repealed  statute,  may 
operly  be  noticed  here. 

It  was  held  that  a  female  servant  was  within  that  statute. (p)  *And  that  ^ ,  +  - 
itute  was  held  not  to  be  confined  to  the  clerks  and  servants  of  persons  in  *- 
ide,  but  to  extend  to  the  clerks  and  servants  of  all  persons  whomsoever,  if  such 
srks  or  servants  were  employed  to  receive  money,  &c. :  so  that  it  was  decided  by 
e  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  a  person  employed  at  a  yearly  salary  under  the 
pellation  of  accomptant  and  treasurer  to  the  overseers  of  a  township,  and  whose 
ity  it  was  to  receive  all  moneys  receivable  or  payable  by  them,  was  a  clerk  and 
rvant  within  that  statute.(/>) 

So  where  upon  an  indictment  under  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  for  embezzling  the 
9oeys  of  his  master,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  hired  as  a  journeyman 
iller,  and  not  in  any  respect  as  a  clerk  or  accountant,  or  to  collect  moneys ;  he  was 
>wever  in  the  habit  of  selling  small  quantities  of  meal  on  his  master's  account,  and 
receiving  the  money  for  them ;  no  written  account  was  ever  kept  of  such  sales 
d  receipts;  his  habit  and  duty  was  to  pay  over  on  each  successive  day  what 
ooey  he  had  received  on  the  preceding  day.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner 
ib  not  a  servant  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Richards,  C.  B.,  "  There  is 
tthing  at  all  in  the  objection.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  one :  it  has  been  over-* 
led  again  and  again,  and  convictions  have  taken  place  in  much  slighter  cases  than 
ie  present.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  statute  was  intended  to  comprehend  masters 
id  servants  of  all  possible  kinds,  whether  originally  connected  in  any  particular 
laracter  or  capacity  or  not. "(9) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling  the  money  of  his  master,  the  high  bailiff 
f  the  Witney  County  Court,  who  had  appointed  the  prisoner  (by  the  allowance  of 
ie  judge  of  the  County  Court,  under  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  31)  to  be  one  of 
ie  bailiffs  to  assist  the  high  bailiff.  The  prisoner  had  received  the  moneys,  being 
tie  amounts  of  three  levies  under  County  Court  processes,  in  his  official  capacity,- 
nd  had  embezzled  them,  and  the  prosecutor  was  in  consequence  held  responsible 
or  them  to  the  County  Court.  Unde"  sec.  30  the  prosecutor  had  power  to  dismiss 
bailiff  at  his  pleasure,  and  he  had  dismissed  the  prisoner.  By  Rule  31  of  the 
lilies  of  Practice,  every  bailiff  receiving  money  is  to  pay  it  over  to  the  registrar  of 
be  court  Upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of 
M&bezzlement,  for  the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of  the  court,  and  the  moneys  were 
the  property  of  the  registrar,  and  not  of  the  high  bailiff. (^9) 

If  a  person  is  employed  as  a  servant  of  a  corporation,  he  is  a  servant  within  the 

statute,  although  not  duly  appointed,  nor  even  appointed  at  all  under  the  common 

«tl  of  the  corporation.     Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzling  the  moneys  of  the 

guardians  of  the  poor  of  parishes  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  who  are  incorporated 

by  statute,  written  appointments  of  the  prisoners,  as  steward  and  clerk  to  the  cor- 

potation,  were  produced:  they  bore  date  in   1816,  and  were  " for  one  year  next, 

owning,"  and  it  did  not  appear  that  either  of  them  had  been  re-appointed.     It  was 

objected  that  although  they  were  servants  of  the  corporation  for  the  first  year,  yet 

tt  they  were  neither  re-appointed  under  the  common  seal,  nor  according  to  the 

totate,  they  ceased  to  be  servants  of  the  corporation  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  but 

rt  *»fl  held  that  it  was  sufficient ;  for  if  a  person  be  employed  as  servant,  he  may  be 

flulty  of  embezzlement,  though  not  duly  appointed.(r)     And  a  person  employed 

(•)  Rex  v.  Headge,  R.  k  R.  160;  Rex  v.  Murray,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  276,  pott,  p.  181. 

(°)  Rex  v.  Smith,  MS.,  Bayley,  J  ,  and  R.  k  R.  267. 

(P)  Rex  v.  Squire,  2  Star*.  349  (3  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  R.  k  R.  349. 

(?)  Rex  v.  Barker,  Dow.  k  R.  N.  P.  R.  19. 

(ft)  Reg.  v.  Glover,  L.  k  C  466. 
J')  Rex  v.  Beacall,  1  C.  k  P.  457  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Park,  J.  A  J.,  Rex  v.  Wellings, 
jttd.  See  Williams  v.  Scott,  3  Tyrw.  688,  where  Vaughan,  B.,  said,  "  It  is  singular  that 
J^ words  "body  corporate  or  politic,"  in  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  should  have  been  omitted 
**  toe  existing  Act;  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  clerks  or  servants  to  such  bodies 
J*M  be  bald  to  be  included  in  its  general  words."  If  the  learned  Baron  had  referred  to 
**7  A8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  14,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  words  of  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c. 
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upon  commission  to  travel  for  orders,  and  to  collect  debts,  was  held  to  be  a  ckrk 
within  that  Act,  though  he  was  employed  by  many  different  houses  on  each  journey, 
and  paid  his  own  expenses  out  of  his  commission  each  journey,  and  did  not  lire 

*41  ftl  w*fcn  anv  °^  n*s  empl°yer8>  DOr  act  *n  *anv  °^  ^e"*  counting-houses.1  The 
J  prisoner  was  employed  by  many  houses  as  a  traveller  to  get  orders,  and  to 
receive  debts,  and  had  a  commission  oo  such  orders  and  debts  ;  he  paid  his  own  ex- 
penses, and  did  not  live  with  any  of  his  employers,  or  act  in  any  of  their  counting- 
houses.  Stanley  and  Co.  were  amongst  his  employers.  He  had  embenled  part  of 
the  money  which  he  had  collected  for  them,  and  the  indictment  stated  that  he  wai 
employed  by  Stanley  and  Co.  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk,  and  by  virtue  of  his  said 
employment  received,  &c.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  the 
judges  thought  the  conviction  right. (a) 

But  where  a  drover  and  salesman  was  employed  by  a  farmer  to  drive  oxen  to 
London,  and  was  at  liberty  to  drive  the  cattle  of  other  persons,  and  was  to  reoeirc 
go  much  per  head  for  cattle  driven  and  so  much  for  cattle  sold ;  Parke,  B.  said,  "I 
am  of  opiuion  that  a  man  cannot  be  the  servant  of  several  persons  at  the  same  time, 
but  is  rather  in  the  character  of  an  agent ;  there  is  one  case,  in  which  it  was  held 
that  a  man  may  be  the  servant  of  several  at  the  same  time,  but  I  wish  to  have  that 
question  further  considered  by  the  judges. "(*) 

But  this  doubt  is  now  settled.  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  embet- 
slement,  as  the  servant  of  one  Wand.  The  prisoner  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  t 
railway  company  at  one  of  their  stations ;  but  he  was  also  employed  by  Wand  to  sefl 
coal  and  lime  for  him ;  for  which  service  Wand  paid  him  ten  shillings  weekly.  He 
was  also  employed  by  one  Oascoigne  to  sell  coals  for  him.  It  did  not  appear  that 
the  prisoner  devoted  any  particular  portion  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  Wand  or 
Gascoigne ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  on  the  question  whether  the  prisoner  was  the 
servant  of  Wand  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  27,  the  judges 
held  that  he  was.  The  wages  made  the  prisoner  a  servant,  (u)  So  where  the  pri- 
soner was  engaged  by  the  prosecutor,  a  shirt  manufacturer,  as  a  commercial  traveller, 
and  the  agreement  between  them  was  that  he  should  be  paid  by  commission,  and 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  obtain  orders  for  others  than  the  prosecutor ;  he  rewired 
from  the  prosecutor  various  samples,  with  which  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  and 
while  on  that  journey  he  received  by  virtue  of  his  employment  the  sum  for  the  em- 
bezzlement of  which  he  was  indicted ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  on  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  being  a  servant,  it  was  held  that 
there  was.  If  the  control  necessary  to  constitute  the  relationship  of  master  and 
servant  was  shown  to  have  existed,  which  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury*  * 
commercial  traveller  paid  by  commission  might  clearly  be  a  servant  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute. (v) 

The  prisoner  undertook  to  do  business  for  the  prosecutors,  who  were  wholesale 
grocers,  in  "  Birmingham  and  other  towns  for  a  commission  of  half  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  invoices,  and  if  at  any  time  he  made  a  bad  debt,  he  agreed  that  the  eofl- 
tji  Q-.  mission  on  *this  account  for  twelve  months  back,  or  from  the  time  of  dealing 
J  if  for  a  short  period,  should  be  deducted  from  his  first  settlement  afterwards; 
commission  to  cover  all  expenses."     One  of  the  prosecutors  proved  that  the  prisoner 

29,  do  include  "bodies  corporate  as  well  as  individuals.1'  See  the  section,  anU,?^- 
C.  S.  G. 

(«)  Rex  v.  Carr,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  198,  and  Rex  v.  Leach,  3  Stark.  N.  P-c* 
70  (3  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(0  Reg.  v.  Good  body,  8  C.  k  P.  665  (34  E.  0.  L.  R .),  per  Parke,  B.  See  this  case,'"*' 
p.  394. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Batty,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  257. 

(v)  Reg.  v.  Tite,  L.  &  C.  29 ;  Reg.  v.  Batty,  supra,  was  fully  recognised  in  this  ca*i 
which  was  reserved  in  consequence  of  Reg.  v.  Good  body,  supra. 

1 A  person  who  is  employed  to  collect  bills  for  the  proprietors  of  a  newspaper  estasti*** 
meat,  and  converts  to  his  own  use  the  money  which  he  collects  for  then,  U  notssfM* 
agent  or  servant  as  intended  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  c.  12b,  s.  29,  of  Massachusetts,  wet* 
prescribe  the  punishment  of  embezzlement  by  agents  and  servants:  Comm.  ».  Libbeji* 
Mete.  64. 
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it  up  every  week  a  list  of  the  receipts,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  describing 
d  as  agent  or  traveller  in  his  letters.  The  prisoner  was  paid  a  commission  on  the 
Kers  taken  by  him ;  a  bill  was  sent  to  the  customer  with  the  goods,  and  when  due, 

>  name  of  the  customer  and  amount  was  sent  to  the  prisoner  at  Birmingham, 
•thing  was  paid  him  as  commission  on  the  amount  collected.     Lists  of  accounts 

collection  were  sent  him  independently  of  those  due  for  the  orders  he  had 
ained,  and  he  received  no  commission  for  that  work ;  it  was  not  optional  with 
n;  he  was  bound  under  the  agreement  to  collect  what  we  asked  him;  all  our  debts 
ihin  his  district ;  that  was  the  nature  of  his  business :  the  nature  of  the  business 
a  person  employed  by  us,  as  agent  in  the  country,  is  to  collect  all  our  debts,  and 
get  what  orders  he  pleases,  and  on  those  orders  receive  commission.  It  was  left 
the  jury  to  decide  whether,  upon  the  facts,  the  prisoner  was  acting  in  the  capacity 
clerk  or  servant  to  the  prosecutors,  or  merely  as  their  agent. (w) 
The  prisoner  was  employed  in  Northumberland  to  obtain  orders  there  for  the  sale 
iron  for  the  prosecutors  who  carried  on  business  in  Staffordshire  as  manufacturers 
iron  under  the  name  "  The  Shelton  Bar  Iron  Company/'  at  a  certain  commission 
on  the  orders  which  he  should  obtain.  This  employment  took  place  under  the 
lowing  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  prosecutors'  works :  '•  In  reply  to  your 
fcer,  we  are  not  disposed  to  appoint  any  agent  at  Newcastle,  but  for  all  business 
1  do  for  us  we  shall  be  happy  to  pay  you  a  commission.  We  expected  that  after 
it  conversation  with  the  writer  a  good  business  would  result.'1  The  writer  of  this 
ter  was  not  called ;  but  the  cashier  of  the  company,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 

>  employment  of  such  persons  as  the  prisoner,  said  that  a  person  who,  like  the 
soner,  got  orders  on  commission  was  called  an  agent  in  their  trade,  and  that  he 
i  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  some  other  letter  appointing  the  prisoner  an  agent 

the  prosecutors ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  or  notice  to  produce  such  letter : 
r  did  it  appear  whether  the  prisoner  was  employed  by  any  other  persons  than  the 
aecutors.  It  was  his  duty  to  account  to  them  for  any  money  which  he  might 
seiye  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  it.     The  prisoner  had  received  several  sums 

money  which  he  had  not  accounted  for.  It  was  held  that  he  could  not  be  con- 
sted  of  embeixlement,  and  the  grounds  seem  to  have  been,  1st,  that  he  was  not 
srk  or  servant ;  for  the  words  clerk  or  servant  implied  the  existence  in  some  one 

the  power  of  control,  and  here  the  prisoner  was  a  commission  agent  and  no 
>re;  2dly,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  was  so  employed  to  receive 
Miey.(x) 

*It  has  been  held  that  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  two  partners  is  the  pmoa 
rant  of  each,  and  that  if  he  embezzled  the  private  money  of  one,  he  *■ 
tight  be  charged  as  the  servant  of  that  partner.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  as 
srontof  T.  R.  Bridson,  for  embezzling  his  money.  T.  R.  Bridson  and  J.  Ridgway 
ere  partners  in  trade,  and  the  prisoner  was  employed  by  them  as  their  book-keeper, 
ad  whilst  he  was  so  employed  received  and  embezzled  some  notes,  the  private  property 
£  Bridson;  it  was  objected  that  he  could  not  be  considered  the  servant  of  Bridson, 
Ming  the  servant  of  Bridson  and  his  partner  jointly ;  but  Bay  ley,  J.,  held  that  he 
m  the  servant  of  both ;  and  said  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the  judges  that  where 

*  towel  ler  is  employed  by  several  houses  to  receive  money,  he  is  the  individual  servant 
rf«ch.(y) 

In  mother  case,  it  was  held  that  a  servant  emyloyed  to  carry  out  goods  in  his 
employer's  barge,  to  sell  them  and  to  bring  buck  the  price,  came  within  the  statute, 
ty  embezzling  the  money  for  which  the  goods  sold,  although  he  was  to  have  a  cer- 
tuft  part  of  such  money  for  his  pay.     The  prosecutor  had  a  colliery,  and  barges, 

(»)  Rtg.  v.  Chater,  9  Cox  C.  C.  1.     The  Common  Serjeant,  after  consulting  Willes,  J. 
A*)  Reg-  0-  May,  L.  k  C.  13.     On  Rex  v.  Carr,  supra,  being  cited,  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  said, 
tt!f  l^At  CMe  tnc  Pri*0Der  was  a  traveller.    Now  a  traveller,  although  he  travels  for  more 
J*40  one  person  or  firm,  is  to  some  extent  under  control,  and  must  go  here  and  there  as 
J*k ordered;  bat  in  this  case  the  prisoner  can,  in  no  sense,  be  said  to  be  under  control/' 

*  Point  was  also  stated  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  could  be  tried  in  Staffordshire,  bat 
f^iof  was  said  on  this  point.  In  Reg.  v.  Tite,  tupra,  Williams,  J.,  said,  "  He  concurred 
*•  tto  decision  in  Keg.  v.  May,  "  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  stated  that  it  was  the  pri- 
*•••''•  doty  to  receive  money." 

If)  Bex  v.  Leach,  3  Stark.  N.  P.  R.  70  (3  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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and  employed  the  prisoner  as  captain  of  one  of  his  barges  to  carry  out  and  sell  coals, 
and  his  duty  was  to  bring  ba#k  the  money  for  which  the  coals  sold,  but  he  waa 
entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  such  money  and  the  value  at  the 
colliery  and  duties.  He  received  twenty  wagon  loads  to  take  down  the  river  to  the 
best  market,  and  he  sold  them  at  Gainsborough,  at  eighteen  shillings  per  chaldron, 
the  value,  when  he  received  them,  having  been  fourteen  shillings  the  chaldron.  He 
embezzled  the  money,  but  it  was  urged  that  he  was  not  a  servant  within  the  statute, 
and  that  he  had  a  joint  interest  with  the  prosecutor  in  the  money  he  received.  A 
majority  of  the  judges  held  that  he  was  a  servant  within  the  statute,  and  that  so 
much  of  what  he  received  as  equalled  the  value  at  the  colliery  and  duties,  was  received 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  prosecutor,  and  that  the  embezzlement  of  it  was  an  offence 
within  the  statute. (2) 

Where  a  clerk  to  a  banking  firm  was  to  receive  one-third  of  one  of  the  partner's 
profits,  being  the  fifteenth  share  of  the  whole  profits  of  the  house,  to  which  the 
other  partners  assented,  but  they  considered  the  prisoner  not  liable  to  them  for  losses, 
it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a  partner.  He  was  to  receive  only  a  sort  of 
per-centuge,  and  the  agreement  was  assented  to  by  the  partners  merely  as  a  private 
agreement  between  the  one  partner  and  the  prisoner.  He  was  to  receive  a  share  of 
the  particular  profits  of  the  one  partner,  and  not  of  the  general  profits  of  the  firm, 
and  therefore  he  might  be  guilty  of  embezzling  money  received  on  behalf  of  the 
firm. (a)  So  where  a  prisoner  was  employed  by  the  master  of  a  coal  vessel,  who 
sent  him  with  a  cargo  of  coals;  and  the  custom  of  the  trade  was  for  the  person  who 
superintended  the  business  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  freight,  and  the  owner  one- 
♦4911  third:  the  prisoner  took  the  whole ;  ^whereupon  he  was  indicted  and  con- 
-I  victed.  It  was  objected  that  he  and  the  master  were  joint  proprietors  of 
the  freight;  but  a  large  majority  of  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right '(b) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  entered  into 
the  following  unstamped  agreement  with  the  prosecutor. 

"  S.  Wortley  engages  to  take  charge  of  the  glebe  land  of  the  Revd.  J.  B.  B. 
Clarke,  his  wife  undertaking  the  dairy,  poultry,  &c,  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  till 
Michaelmas,  and  afterwards  at  a  salary  of  £25  a  year,  and  a  third  of  the  clear 
annual  profit,  after  all  expenses  of  rent,  rate,  labor,  and  interest  on  capital,  Ac,  *ra 
paid,  on  a  fair  valuation  made  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  Three  months 
notice  on  either  side  to  be  given ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  cottage  to  he 
vacated  by  S.  Wortley,  who  occupies  it  as  bailiff,  in  addition  to  his  salary.  March 
12th,  1850. 

u  J.  B.  B.  Clark*, 
"  S.  A.  Wortley." 

The  prosecutor  owned  a  farm  consisting  of  certain  glebe  lands,  and  the  prisoner 
entered  iuto  the  management  of  them  on  the  terms  of  the  said  agreement,  and  con- 
tinued to  manage  them  up  to  the  4th  October,  1851,  when  he  absconded.  He  had 
been  instructed  to  account  for  all  sums  received,  aud  did  so  account  at  certain  stated 
periods  with  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor,  except  as  hereafter-mentioned.  The  stock, 
crops,  &c,  were  purchased  with  the  money  of  the  prosecutor,  the  prisoner  not  con- 
tributing to  the  capital  employed  in  carrying  on  the  business.  In  the  course  of  the 
business  he  received  the  sums  in  the  indictment  mentioned  for  a  quantity  of  wheats 
which  he  had  purchased  by  public  auction  in  the  course  of  his  management  of  jl* 
business,  in  a  growing  state,  and  afterwards  cut  and  thrashed,  and  which  standing 
wheat  was  paid  for  by  a  bill  of  exchange  accepted  by  the  prosecutor.  And  the 
prisoner  having,  on  his  accounting  subsequently  with  the  prosecutor's  wife,  denied 
the  receipt  of  such  sums,  applied  them  to  his  own  use.  It  was  objected  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  servant,  but  of  partner  to  the  prosecutor, 
and  at  all  events  that  the  prosecutor  had  no  right  to  call  on  the  prisoner  to  accon** 
till  Michaelmas  1851,  when  the  respective  shares,  rights,  and  interests  of  the  prow 
cutor  and  prisoner  in  the  profits  and  property  were  to  be  ascertained.    The  coof* 

(2)  Rex  v.  Hartley,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  139. 

(a)  Holme's  case,  2  Lewin  256,  Chambre,  J. 

(b)  Anonymous,  Ibid.,  cited  by  Chambre,  J. 


j 
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rerruled  the  objections,  directing  the  jury  that  the  agreement  created  the  relation 

*  master  and  servant  between  the  prosecutor  and  prisoner,  and  not  that  of  partner; 
)d  that  the  prisoner's  denial  of  the  receipt,  although  there  had  been  no  valuation 
f  the  property  or  the  profits  ascertained,  was  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence. 
nd,  on  a  case  reserved.  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  after  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
rown  only,  thus  delivered  judgment :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  conviction  ought 

•  be  supported.  The  question  is,  did  this  instrument  create  a  partnership  or  did  it 
•eate  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  ?  It  did  not  create  a  community  of  profit 
id  loss ;  inter  se  the  prosecutor  and  prisoner  were  not  partners ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
imt  the  prisoner  was  a  laborer  and  not  a  partner.  The  other  question  is,  whether 
ke  denial  of  the  ^receipt  of  the  money  by  the  prisoner  under  the  circum-  r*j9»> 
ances  mentioned  in  the  case  amounted  to  embezzlement.     There  is  abun-  *- 

int  authority  to  show  that  a  denial  of,  or  not  accounting  for,  the  receipt  of  money 
nder  such  circumstances,  constitutes  the  offence  of  embezzlement."(<0 
The  prosecutors  carried  on  business  as  manufacturers  at  Bacup  and  at  Manchester 
i  commission  agents  in  cotton  cloth  and  yarn,  where  they  sold  their  own  goods 
anufactured  at  Bacup.     The  prisoner  was  in  their  service  in  the  Manchester  busi- 
988  as  cashier  and  collector,  and  one  Williamson  was  their  salesman.     In  1855  the 
risoner  aud  Williamson  applied  to  have  their  salaries,  which  were  £150  a  year 
tch,  increased ;  and  at  length  the  prosecutors  agreed  to  allow  each  of  them  12  i  per 
snt  on  the  profits,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  if  the  con- 
an  should  be  a  losing  one  in  any  year,  neither  of  them  were  to  contribute  anything 
wards  the  loss,  but  they  should  be  content  with  their  salaries.     None  of  these  par- 
es intended  to  alter,  nor  up  to  the  time  of  the  prisoner's  apprehension  did  any  of 
aem  suppose  that  they  had  altered  by  this  arrangement  the  relation  of  master  and 
ervant  which  had  previously  existed  between  the  prosecutors  and  the  prisoner  and 
Villiamson.     After  this  arrangement  the  prisoner  and  Williamson  continued  to  dis- 
harge  the  same  duties  and  to  hold  the  same  position*  each  of  them  had  done  before, 
rod  neither  of  them  had  any  control  over  the  management  of  the  business.    Amongst 
the  payments  which  the  prisoner  as  cashier  had  to  make  were  the  wages  and  sala- 
ries of  the  servants,  and  in  his  account  he  credited  himself  every  month  with  the 
payment  of  his  own  salary  among  the  rest,  as  he  had  done  before.     At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  after  this  arrangement  the  prosecutors  proposed  to  the  prisoner  and 
Williamson  to  leave  with  them  a  portion  of  the  profits  they  bad  to  receive,  and  that 
the  prosecutors  would  allow  7  per  cent,  upon  it;  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  year 
they  each  left  £70  with  the  prosecutors,  they  agreeing  to  pay  them  7  per  cent,  for  it, 
the  men  being  at  liberty  to  draw  it  out  at  any  time,  if  they  thought  they  could  lay 
it  oat  to  more  advantage.     It  was  afterwards  increased,  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
the  prisoner  and  Williamson  had  each  £120  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutors,  for 
vhieh  they  were  entitled  to  receive  7  per  cent,  so  long  as  it  remained  there.     7  per 
cent  was  the  interest  with  which  the  prosecutors  debited  the  concern  on  the  capital 
••ployed  by  them  in  it;  there  never  was  an  actual  loss  in  any  year;  but  in  1860  a 
put  many  bad  debts  were  made,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  profits  were  very 
tnliog,  and  the  prosecutors,  in  consideration  of  that,  made  to  the  prisoner  and  Wil- 
kinson a  present  in  addition  to  their  salaries      The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner 
***  t  servant  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved  on  the 
question  whether  they  were  warranted  in  so  finding,  it  was  held  that  they  were :  for, 
^though  there  might  be  a  partnership  quoad  third  persons,  there  was  none  inter  se 
*>tt  to  entitle  the  prisoner  to  help  himself  to  his  masters'  property. (^) 

*The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling  money  received  on  account  of  r*Aoo 
**  master,  Bricknell,  who  was  part  proprietor  of  a  coach  from  Birmingham  L 
t°  Hereford,  and  horsed  it  from  Hereford  to  Malvern,  living  himself  at  Worcester, 
*dhid  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  the  coach  himself  from  Worcester  to  Here- 
ford, aad  employed  the  prisoner  to  drive  for  him  when  he  did  not  go  himself.  The 
Pttooer  had  all  the  gratuities,  both  when  he  drove  himself,  and  when  Bricknell 
drove.    AH  the  proprietors  were  interested  in  the  moneys  received  throughout  the 

(')  Keg.  9.  Wortley,  2  Den.  C.  C.  333.    The  court  held  that  the  agreement  did  not  re- 
liirt  a  stamp. 
W  Reg.  9.  M'Donald,  L.  k  C.  85. 
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line,  but  Brick n ell  received  and  held  the  money  taken  on  that  part  of  the  road 
between  Worcester  and  Hereford,  and  waa  accountable  to  the  other  proprietors  for 
it.  On  arriving  at  Malvern  from  Hereford  the  prisoner's  duty  was  to  inform  the 
book-keeper  what  money  he  had  received.  The  book-keeper  then  used  to  deliver 
to  the  prisoner  what  money  he  had  received,  and  the  aggregate  amount  was  inserted 
in  a  book  kept  at  the  Malvern  office,  and  also  on  the  way-bill  as  a  debt  against  the 
prisoner.  The  prisoner's  duty  was  to  pay  that  amount  to  Brick n ell  on  his  arrival 
at  Worcester, (e)  but  the  way-bill  went  on  to  Birmingham.  On  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  book-keeper  at  Malvern  delivered  to  the  prisoner  8*.,  and  the  prisoner  stated 
that  he  had  received  2*.  6W.  Accordingly,  10*.  Qd.  was  put  down  as  a  debt  from 
him  in  the  book,  and  on  the  way-bill.  On  his  arrival  at  Worcester,  he  told  Brick- 
nell  that  the  sum  was  10s.7  and  paid  him  10*.  only.  It  was  objected  that  there  ww 
a  joint  interest  in  the  money  in  Bricknell  and  the  other  proprietors,  therefore  that 
the  money  was  received  to  the  use  of  all,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of 
all.  Patteson,  J.,  thought  that,  as  between  the  prisoner  and  Bricknell,  the  money 
was  received  to  the  use  of  Bricknell,  and  that  he  was  his  servant.  It  waa  also 
objected  that  there  was  no  embezzlement,  as  the  debt  appeared  truly  in  the  books  at 
Malvern  and  on  the  way-bill ;  but  the  learned  judge  thought  that  that  made  no  dif- 
ference, especially  as  the  entries  were  not  made  by  the  prisoner,  but  by  the  book- 
keeper.    And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  the  conviction  ri«rht.(/) 

An  apprentice,  though  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  held  to  be  within  the 
statute ;  but  it  was  considered  as  extending  only  to  such  servants  aa  were  employed 
to  receive  money,  and  to  instances  in  which  they  received  what  they  embezzled  by 
virtue  of  their  employment.  A  butcher's  apprentice,  under  eighteen,  carried  a  bill 
for  seventeen  shillings  and  ten  pence  to  a  customer,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
money,  and  embezzled  it,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  never  been  employed  to  receive 
money  for  his  master.  Upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether  the  Act 
extended  to  apprentices,  the  judges  seemed  to  think  that  it  did,  there  being  no  ex- 
ception ;  but  on  the  ground  that  the  prisoner  was  never  employed  to  receive  money, 
and  therefore  did  not  receive  this  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  the  conviction  was 
held  wrong,  (g) 

*4241  ^  was  however  decided  that  a  person  was  sufficiently  a  servant  *within 
J  this  Act,  though  he  was  only  occasionally  employed  when  he  had  nothing, 
else  to  do.  And  that  it  was  sufficient  if  he  was  employed  to  receive  the  money  he 
embezzled,  though  receiving  money  were  not  his  usual  employment,  and  though  it 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  was  so  employed.  The  prisoner  applied  to  a  car- 
rier to  give  him  some  employment,  and  the  carrier  agreed  to  let  him  carry  out  par- 
cels and  go  with  messages  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  On  the  fourth  day  of  hi* 
employment,  the  carrier  gave  him  an  order  on  which  he  was  to  receive  £2,  which 
money  he  received  and  embezzled ;  and  the  judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  held  that 
his  conviction  was  right. (A) 

The  prisoner  had  formerly  been  servant  to  the  prosecutor,  and,  having  gone  into 
service  elsewhere,  he  came  to  him  and  said  he  had  a  little  spare  time  on  his  hand*, 
which  he  wished  to  turn  to  account  by  collecting  debts.  Upon  this  the  prosecutor 
gave  him  a  list  of  persons  who  were  indebted  to  him,  and  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  embezzling  money  collected  from  such  debtors.  Nothing  was  said  about  pay- 
ment for  his  services  when  the  list  was  obtained ;  but  the  prosecutor  intended  to 
give  him  the  ordinary  commission.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a  ser- 
vant ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  case  must  go  to  the  jury.(t) 

The  prisoner  was  a  porter  employed  by  a  butter  factor,  and  left  with  the  pofj 
chasers  two  firkins  of  butter,  for  which  he  was  paid  but  never  accounted.  $*j 
person  to  whom  he  delivered  butter  paid  him  a  small  sum  for  the  carriage,  accoroV 

!e)  It  is  Hereford  by  mistake  in  the  report  in  M.  C.  C.  R.  - 

/)  Reg.  v.  White,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  91  ;  8  C.  k  P.  742  (34  K.  C.  L.  R.).     Other  instances  " 
embezzlement  were  stated,  but  the  one  stated  sufficiently  raises  the  pointa. 
(g)  Rex  v.  Mellish,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  80. 

(h)  Rex  v.  Spencer,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  299,  and  see  Rex  v.  Smith,  pod,  p-  **r 
(•)  Reg.  v.  Hughes,  2  Cox  C.  C.  104,  on  the  authority  of  Rex  v.  Spencer,  npr*,  Balk*** 
Comr.,  after  consulting  the  Recorder. 
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ng  to  the  custom  of  the  trade.  The  prisoner  never  got  any  regular  wages  from 
he  prosecutor,  hut  was  paid  by  the  job,  and  did  nothing  for  the  prosecutor  except 
aave  the  butter  with  the  purchaser,  and  occasionally  assist  him  in  small  jobs ;  the 
trosecutor  never  paid  anything  for  delivering  the  butter,  and  the  only  occasions  on 
rhich  he  paid  the  prisoner  was  for  bringing  it  home  from  the  railways ;  the  prisoner 
lid  not  live  in  his  house ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  the  money  and  to  bring  it 
o  the  prosecutor.  It  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was  employed  to  do  two  things. 
le  was  to  bring  home  parcels  to  his  employer's  house  and  to  deliver  parcels  to  his 
ustomers  for  him,  and  therefore  he  must  be  considered  as  employed  by  this  butter 

WtoOT.(j) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  for 
sveral  years  a  "  bdtty  collier*1  or  "  charter  master'1  (the  two  terms  being  synony- 
ious)  at  the  prosecutor's  colliery.  He  was  engaged  to  raise  coal  and  load  it  on  the 
arriages  of  customers,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  find  and  pay  for  labor,  horses,  and 
ools  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  delivering  the  coal ;  he  was 
aid  2s.  9d.  for  every  ton  raised  by  him.  He  had  succeeded  one  Cox,  who  sold 
oal  to  private  customers,  and  was  allowed  8*.  Qd.  for  every  20*.  so  sold ;  and, 
Ithough  nothing  was  said  to  the  prisoner  on  that  subject,  he  continued  the  prao- 
ice.  These  were  termed  "land  sales,"  and  his  authority  to  sell  and  receive  the 
wney  on  such  sales  was  recognized  by  the  prosecutor's  *agent.  It  was  the 
risoner's  duty  to  pay  over  the  gross  proceeds  of  any  coal  sold  by  him  to  the 
lachine  clerk,  as  he  received  it  He  had  no  authority  to  deduct  out  of  any  money 
3  received  by  him  either  the  8*.  6rf.  or  the  2«.  9d ,  but  he  had  to  pay  it  over  in 
ross  ;  but  hie  was  allowed  to  draw  money  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  coal 
lised  to  the  surface.  He  was  paid  for  repairs,  &c,  done  in  the  pit.  The  prisoner 
tight  if  he  liked  have  taken  pits  from  other  coal  masters,  and  worked  them  in  the 
une  manner  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  prosecutor's.  The  prisoner  had  sold 
oal  to  three  persons,  received  the  money,  and  not  accounted  for  it.  It  was  urged 
bat  the  engagement  as  butty  collier  did  not  constitute  the  relation  of  master  and 
ervant.  and  that  being  so,  the  voluntary  sale  of  coal  to  consumers  of  his  own  select- 
ion did  not  make  him  a  servant ;  there  was  no  authority  to  compel  or  any  obliga- 
ion  so  to  do  in  any  instance ;  Tout  Crompton,  J.,  thought  that  Rex  v.  Barker(k) 
ad  Rex  v.  Spencer(l)  were  very  like  the  present  case,  and  held  that  the  prisoner 
ras  a  servant,  (m) 

A  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  of  embezzlement  unless  he  be  the  servant  of  the 
prosecutor  at  the  time  he  receives  the  money,  and  merely  sending  the  prisoner  to  a 
bank  to  get  money,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  him  the  servant,  although  he  be  paid 
for  going.  Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor 
W  given  the  prisoner  a  check  to  get  cashed  at  a  bank,  and  to  bring  back  the 
nooey  to  the  prosecutor.  The  prisoner  had  sometimes  been  employed  by  the  prose- 
cntor  as  a  regular  laborer,  and  sometimes  as  a  rounds-man,  for  a  day  at  a  time,  and 

hid  several  times  before  been  sent  to  the  bank  for  money.     The  prisoner,  however, 

on  the  day  in  question,  was  not  working  for  the  prosecutor ;  but  was  to  be  paid  6d. 

fa  fetching  this  money  from  the  bank ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was  not 

the  servant  of  the  prosecutor  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8. 

47.(a) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  as  the  servant  of  J.  Hill  and  others  for  embezzling  two 
^w  of  money,  their  property.  The  prisoner,  a  coal  and  timber  merchant,  being  in 
difficulties,  assigned  his  goods,  effects,  and  book-debts  to  Hill  and  others  as  trustees, 
*ho  employed  him  at  a  salary  to  conduct  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees, 
^  he  afterwards  received  the  two  sums  in  question,  which  had  been  debts  pre- 
twady  due  to  him,  and  did  not  account  for  them  ;  Byles,  J.,  held  that  the  prisoner 
118  not  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant,  within  the 

\{)  Reg.  v.  Lynch,  6  Cox  C.  C.  445,  Pennefather,  B.,  and  Moore,  J. 

*U*/«,p.  417.  (I)  Supra. 

aJrl^'  "*  Thomas,  H  Cox  0.  C.  403.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  Crompton,  J., 
■J*  oe  would  conaali  Coleridge,  J.,  and  if  he  had  any  doubt  he  would  mention  it ;  but 
*•  Not  was  not  mentioned  again. 

(")Rei9.  Freeman,  5  C.  &  P.  534  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park  and  Taunton,  Js. 
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meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  that,  as  he  could  not  in  point  of  law  pass  the  property  in 
the  debts  due  to  him  before  the  assignment,  the  money  which  he  had  received  was, 
in  point  of  law,  his  own  money. (o) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  kept  a  re- 
freshment-house, and  the  prosecutors,  whilst  he  was  so  doing,  engaged  him  to  get 
orders  for  manure,  on  which  orders  they  supplied  it  from  the  stores.  The  prisoner 
*42fi1  was  *°  co^ect  the  money  and  pay  it  at  once  to  them  ;  he  was  also  to  send 
J  *them  weekly  accounts  showing  what  he  had  sold  and  what  he  had  received. 
He  was  to  be  paid  by  commission.  It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
give  any  definite  quantity  of  time  or  labor  to  the  business ;  but  he  was  to  act  in  a 
particular  district,  and  in  the  printed  forms  given  to  him  on  which  to  make  his 
returns,  he  was  called  agent  for  the  Birkenhead  district.  The  prosecutor  said,  "he 
was  to  go  through  the  county  and  see  the  farmers  and  get  orders.  He  was  to  he 
continually  during  the  season  among  the  farmers."  Subsequently  the  prosecutor 
sent  large  quantities  of  manure  to  stores  at  Birkenhead,  which  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  prisoner,  who  took  them  in  his  own  name  and  paid  the  rent  to  the 
owner,  but  was  repaid  such  rent  by  the  prosecutors  when  the  accounts  were  adjusted. 
The  prisoner  supplied  the  manure  from  these  stores ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
former  mode  of  supply  might  not  have  been  resorted  to  if  found  convenient.  After- 
wards, the  prisoner  signed  a  proposal  to  a  guarantee  society  to  insure  the  prosecutors 
in  respect  of  their  connection  with  him,  which  stated  that  his  salary  was  £1  a  year 
besides  commission,  estimated  at  £65  a  year.  This  proposal  contained  a  notice  that 
some  amount  of  salary  must  be  payable,  or  the  society  would  not  insure ;  and  the 
prosecutor  swore  that  he  agreed  to  give  the  prisoner  that  salary.  The  prisoner  was 
allowed  to  get  in  arrear,  that  is,  he  retained  in  his  hands  money  he  acknowledged 
he  had  received,  and  was  treated  as  a  debtor  in  respect  of  it.  The  alleged  embez- 
zlement was  that  he  fraudulently  returned  the  names  of  three  persons  as  having  had 
manure  without  paying  for  it,  when  in  fact  he  had  received  the  sums  from  them. 
The  question  whether  or  no  he  was  a  servant  within  the  statute  was  left  to  the  jury, 
who  convicted ;  but,  on  a  case  reserved,  on  the  questions  whether  there  was  any 
evidence  that  he  was  a  servant,  or  whether  the  question  was  not  for  the  judges,  and 
if  so,  whether  it  ought  not  to  have  been  decided  in  the  prisoner's  favor,  it  was  held 
that  the  evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  prisoner  was  a  servant  of  the  prosecutors, 
but  that  the  relation  between  them  was  rather  that  of  principals  and  agent. (p) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzling  the  money  of  J.  Dickinson  and  E.  Gould,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  a  carrier ;  employed,  however,  only  between  the 
glove  sewers  and  manufacturers  in  carrying  the  gloves  from  and  to  the  one  and  the 
other.  The  manufacturers  knew  nothing  of  the  individuals  who  made  up  their 
gloves ;  but  the  prisoner  gave  the  name  of,  and  took  out  a  number  for,  any  woman 
who  desired  to  be  employed,  and  received  a  certain  number  of  unsewn  gloves  from 
the  manufactory;  the  sewers  each  had  her  number,  and  sent  back  their  gloves, 
when  sewed,  in  separate  parcels,  each  with  their  name  pinned  to  the  parcel,  by  the 
prisoner  to  the  factory.  He  delivered  the  parcels,  and,  if  they  were  found  correct, 
the  total  amount  due  was  paid  to  him  in  one  sum,  and  fresh  parcels  of  unsewn 
gloves  were  delivered  to  him.  His  duty  then  was  to  deliver  to  each  workwoman 
her  money,  deducting  his  charge,  and  her  fresh  work.  According  to  this  coarse 
♦4971  *ne  Pr>8oner  Q&d  taken  out  numbers  for  Dickinson  and  Gould,  and  each  of 
-I  them  had  given  him  a  parcel  of  *sewed  gloves  to  be  taken  to  the  manafaC' 
turers,  which  he  duly  delivered.  Dickinson's  work  entitled  her  to  receive  2s.  2}«« 
Gould's  entitled  her  to  receive  3*.  These  sums,  with  several  others,  in  one  snfli) 
were  paid  to  the  prisoner  in  respect  of  such  work ;  and  he  fraudulently  applW 
them  to  his  own  use,  and  denied  the  receipt  of  them ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it 
was  held  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  did  not  exist,  but  the  prisoner  v** 
a  mere  bailee,  and  the  non-delivery  of  the  money,  which  he  had  received,  was  merely 
a  breach  of  trust,  and  not  ewbezzlement.(g) 

The  clerk  of  a  chapelry  who  receives  the  Sacrament  money  is  not  the  servant 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Barnes,  8  Cox  C.  C.  129.  (p)  Reg  v.  Walker,  D.  k  B.  600.  , 

(?)  Re£*  v-  Gibbs,  Dears.  C.  C.  445.    In  such  a  case  the  prisoner  should  now  be  iadfcte" 
as  a  bailee  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  3,  antef  p.  247. 
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•  of  the  minister,  churchwardens,  or  the  poor  of  the  chapelry.  The  prisoner 
barged  in  different  counts  as  the  servant  of  R.  C.  Wilmot,  who  was  the  curate 
perpetual  curacy;  of  Morley  and  Goodwin,  who  were  the  churchwardens;  and 
e  poor  of  the  township ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  the  clerk  of 
bapelry,  and  on  a  Sacrament  Sunday  he  collected  the  alms  in  a  plate  from  the 
d  communicants,  and  then  took  the  plate  to  the  altar,  «nd  delivered  it  to  Mr. 
lot,  who  then  put  in  his  own  donation :  and  the  prisoner  purloined  two  half- 
1  pieces  from  the  plate,  and  secreted  them  in  his  pocket  for  his  own  use ;  and, 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the 
at  of  any  of  the  persons  alleged  in  the  indictment. (r) 

where  a  prisoner  was  charged  as  the  servant  of  Blades  in  some  counts,  and  as 
ervant  of  Blades  "  and  others"  in  other  counts,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
ler  was  the  school-master  of  a  charity  school,  supported  by  voluntary  cootribu- 
The  appointment  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  funds  of  the  charity,  were  vested 
>  power  and  control  of  a  committee,  and  Blades  was  the  treasurer  and  a  member 
e  committee  There  was  a  collector  appointed  to  .receive  the  subscriptions  of 
mtributore  to  the  charity;  who  was  paid  by  a  commission  upon  the  total  sum 
ted.  The  sole  duty  of  the  prisoner  was  confined  to  the  instruction  of  the 
;y  children ;  and  he  had  never,  in  any  instance,  been  employed  or  requested  to 
e  any  of  the  contributions,  and  never  did  apply  for  or  receive  any  but  in  this 
!  instance ;  and  was  not  to  have  any  the  least  emolument  from  this  single  act 
jeipt  of  money ;  nor  was  it  the  least  part  of  the  duty  of  his  office  of  school- 
r.  The  money  in  question  was  a  voluntary  contribution  from  some  charitable 
io  the  possession  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company,  applicable  to  any  object  they 
;  approve  of,  and  not  limited  to  this  charity.  Blades  had  for  two  or  three 
received  this  money  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  payment  of  any  commission  for 
tiog  it ;  but  being  confined  to  bed  by  illness,  he  had  left  a  written  direction  for 
riaoner  to  go  to  Ironmonger's  Hall  to  receive  the  money,  The  direction  was 
dividual  direction,  not  an  order  from  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
of  the  company.  The  prisoner  never  stood  in  relation  of  servant  to  Blades, 
i  this  single  act  created  such  relation.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
that  the  prisoner  did  not  stand  in  such  relation  to  the  treasurer,  or  com-  r*  190 
e,  as  to  bring  him  within  the  Act.(s)  *- 

aere  a  drover  was  employed  by  a  grazier  to  drive  some  oxen  to  London,  and 
istructions  were  that  if  he  could  sell  them  on  the  road  he  might,  and  those  he 
ot  sell  on  the  road  he  was  to  take  to  a  salesman  in  Smithfield,  who  was  to  sell 
for  the  grazier ;  and  the  drover  sold  two  of  the  oxen  on  the  road,  and  instead 
king  the  remainder  to  the  salesman,  drove  them  into  Smith  field,  and  sold  them 
,  and  applied  the  money  which  he  received  for  them  to  his  own  use;  it  was  held 
he  was  not  a  servant,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  convicted  of  euibezzlement.(l) 
it  where  a  drover  was  employed  in  a  single  instance  to  drive  a  cow  and  calf  to 
■son  to  whom  they  were  sold,  and  to  bring  back  the  money  they  were  sold  for, 
as  held  to  be  a  servant  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Upon  an  indictment 
embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  a  farmer  had*  some  beasts  in  Smithfield,  which 
prisoner  was  keeping  for  him  as  a  drover,  and  he  was  employed  to  drive  a  cow 
calf  to  a  person  to  whom  they  were  sold,  and  bring  back  £16.  He  was  not  in 
service  of  the  farmer,  but  merely  the  drover ;  he  had,  however,  been  employed 
be  farmer  at  different  times ;  but  it  was  not  proved  that  he  had  any  extra 
ird  beyond  what  was  his  due  for  driving  and  delivering  the  cattle  to  the  pur- 
fer.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  present  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
prisoner  was  a  servant  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.(u) 

)  Rex  v.  Burton,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  237. 

')  Rex  p.  Nettleton,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  259.    The  Recorder  thought  that  the  prisoner  was 

fatlr  free  to  have  refused  to  receire  the  money  without  anj  violation  of  duty  either 

'ltdeB  or  the  committee,  and  also  adverted  to  there  being  no  remuneration  contracted 

0r  expected  or  promised  to  the  prisoner. 

)Reg.  v.  Qoodbodj,  8  C.  A  P.  665  (34  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J.,  and  Parke,  B.     See 

'CMe  stated  at  length,  ante,  p.  394. 

")  Rex  r.  Hughes,  R.  A  M.  C.  C.  R.  370.     The  Recorder  thought  Rex  v.  Nettleton,  tupra, 

,Qtf  J  applied  to  this  case      But  see  Reg.  v.  Hey,  ante,  p.  392. 
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So  where  it  appeared  on  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  that  the  prosecutor  em- 
ployed the  prisoner  to  take  some  bark  to  Mr.  Morris  to  be  weighed,  and  he  wis 
directed  to  brini;  back  a  written  account  of  the  weight,  and  of  the  price  bark  wis 
selling  at,  and  if  Mr.  Morris  offered  to  pay  for  the  bark  the  prisoner  was  to  receive 
the  money,  and  bring  it  to  the  prosecutor ;  the  prisoner  received  Is.  6rf.  for  his 
day's  work ;  he  had  been  employed  many  times  before  by  the  prosecutor,  bat  not 
regularly ;  and  oo  this  occasion  he  was  only  employed  for  this  one  day,  and  he  had  never 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  money  before.  Littledale,  J.,  held  that  this 
case  was  distinguishable  from  Rex  v.  Nettle twi,(v)  as  in  that  case  the  prisoner  was 
not  a  servant  at  all,  but  only  employed  on  a  single  occasion  to  receive  inoney.(v) 
So  where  the  prisoner  was  not  in  the  regular  service  of  the  prosecutor,  bat  had 
worked  for  him  before,  and  on  the  occasion  in  question  the  hiring  was  for  a  day 
only ;  Erie,  J.,  at  first  doubted  whether  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  sub- 
sisted ;  but  on  Rex  v.  Spencer(x)  and  Rex  v.  Hughe*(y)  being  cited,  held  that  the 
case  must  proceed,  (z) 

*42Q1  Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  the  '"railway  station 
-I  at  Chester  was  built  on  land  in  part  belonging  to  each  of  four  railway  com- 
panies, whose  lines  ran  to  it,  and  was  maintained  at  their  joint  cost  out  of  a  fond 
contributed  by  them  in  certain  agreed  proportions,  and  that  it  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee  of  eight  directors  of  the  companies,  two  appointed  by  each 
company.  This  committee  appointed,  dismissed,  and  paid  out  of  the  said  fund  the 
wages  of  the  officers,  clerks,  and  servants  employed  at  the  station,  and  amongst  them 
the  delivery  clerks,  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver  parcels  which  arrived  by  the  trains 
of  any  of  the  companies,  and  to  receive  the  sums  charged  for  the  carriage  of  such 
parcels,  and  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  chief  clerk  in  the  parcel  office  the  soma 
so  received  by  them  during  the  day.  The  chief  clerk  paid  over  the  money  so  received 
to  the  cashier  of  the  committee  to  the  account  of  the  several  companies  to  whom 
the  same  belonged,  and  he  kept  a  separate  account  for  each  company,  and  paid  the 
money  over  directly  t»  the  company  to  which  it  belonged.  The  prisoner  was* 
delivery  clerk,  and  having  delivered  several  parcels,  and  received  the  money  for  their 
carriage,  due  to  one  of  the  companies,  embezzled  part  of  it ;  and  it  was  held,  up08 
a  case  reserved,  that  the  prisoner  was  properly  convicted  on  counts  which  alleged 
him  to  be  the  servant  of  the  four  companies,  or  of  the  committee.(a) 

By  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  93,  the  justices  of  a  county  are  empowered  to  appoint  * 
chief  constable,  and  he,  subject  to  the  approval  of  two  justices,  has  power  to  appoint 
constables  and  superintendent  constables ;  and  it  was  held  that  a  superintendent 
constable,  appointed  by  a  chief  coostable  under  this  Act,  might  be  described  as  the 
clerk  and  servant  of  the  chief  constable.(o) 

A  clerk  of  a  joint-stock  banking  company,  established  under  the  7  Geo,  4,  c  46, 
may  be  described  as  the  clerk  of  the  public  officer  of  the  company,  and  alleged  to 
have  embezzled  the  property  of  such  officer,  although  he  is  a  shareholder  in  the 
company,  (c) 

A  clerk  of  a  savings*  bank  may  properly  be  described  as  clerk  to  the  trustee*, 
although  he  was  elected  by  the  managers.  Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement, 
i-tatiog  the  prisoner  to  be  clerk  in  some  counts  to  all  the  trustees  by  name,  and  i* 
others  to  one  of  them  by  name  "  and  others/'  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
clerk  to  a  savings'  bank,  by  the  regulations  of  which  the  institution  was  to  be  cob- 

(v)  Supra,  note  («). 

(to)  Rex  o.  Jones,  Monmouth  Spring  Ass.  1832.     MSS.,  C.  S.  G. 

(x)  Supra,  p.  424.  (y)  Supra. 

\z)  Reg.  v.  Winnall,  5  Cox  C.  C.  326. 

{a)  Reg.  v.  Bayley,  D.  k  B.  121.  The  case  also  stated  that  in  cases  of  loss  byo«f"* 
gence,  or  embezzlement  of  a  station  servant,  the  usage  had  been  to  make  good  the  lo**0 
the  particular  company  by  whom  it  was  suffered  out  of  the  funds  of  the  committee.  *■■ 
fund  was  a  different  fund  from  that  which  was  in  the  cashier's  hands  for  payment  of*  * 
the  several  companies  or  their  bankers.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  the  co* 
mittee,  and  was  drawn  out  by  checks  signed  by  the  general  manager. 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Baxter,  Salop  Sp.  Ass.  1851,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. ;  s.  c,  5  Cox  C.  C.303,  Pst**0* 
J.     See  now  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  69,  pott. 

(c)  Reg.  v.  Atkinson,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  278.    See  this  case  more  at  large,  ante,  p.  309. 
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•ted  by  managers,  a  treasurer,  and  clerk.  The  managers  were  to  include  patrons, 
sidenta,  and  trustees ;  the  clerk,  with  one  of  the  managers,  was  to  attend  to 
eive  deposits  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  institution,  and  in  case  the  manager 
the  day  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending,  and  unable  to  find  a  substi- 
e,  the  clerk  might  act  for  him,  upon  the  said  manager's  responsibility  to  the 
ti  tut  ion.  *There  were  about  200  managers  over  and  above  the  trustees,  r*430 
rons  and  presidents,  who  were  managers  ex  officio.  The  clerk  was  elected  ■• 
ry  year  by  ballot  at  a  meeting  of  the  managers,  at  which  meeting,  if  no  trustees 
mded,  the  appointment  by  the  other  managers  would  be  good ;  or  if  no  managers 
Hided,  the  appointment  by  the  trustees  would  be  equally  good.  The  manager  of 
day  was  absent  at  the  moment  a  depositor  entered  the  bank  and  paid  the  money, 
ich  the  prisoner  appropriated  to  his  owu  use.  It  was  objected,  1st,  that  the 
•oner  was  not  clerk  to  the  trustees,  but  to  the  managers ;  2dly,  if  the  word 
there"  might  include  the  managers,  that  the  money  was  not  received  to  their  use, 
i  to  the  use  of  the  trustees,  in  whom  alone  it  was  vested  by  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92, 
3 ;  and.  lastly,  that  the  clerk  had  no  authority  to  receive  the  money,  for  he  and  a 
inager  ought  to  have  received  it  together.  But  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
it  the  prisoner  was  properly  described  as  clerk  to  the  trustees,  and  that  the  con- 
ation was  good.(d) 

A  member  of  ana  secretary  to  a  society  may  be  stated  to  be  the  clerk  and  servant 

the  trustees,  and  the  money  may  be  stated  to  be  their  property,  though  the  society 

»  not  enrolled,  and  though  the  money  ought  in  the  ordinary  course  to  have  been 

oeived  by  a  steward.     Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzling  the  moneys  of  Barber, 

.llport,  and  Haycock,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  secretary  and  clerk  to  a 

KSiety  held  at  his  house,  called  "  The  One  Hundred  Pounds  and  Fifty  Pounds 

eciety,"  and  a  member  of  the  society.     The  articles  of  the  society  were  not  enrolled. 

iy  the  first  article  the  members  were  to  pay  their  moneys  .to  the  stewards  for  the 

ime  being,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  clerk  and  one  of  the  stewards  into  the 

)aak  of  the  Messrs.  Atwoods,  as  treasurers  to  the  society.     Barber,  Allport,  and 

ttajcock  were  the  trustees  of  the  society.      Two  stewards   had  been  regularly 

appointed  from  time  to  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  society  till  within  a  few 

months  before  April,  1834;  but  no  stewards  had  been  appointed  in  the  year  1834, 

th*  prisoner  having  neglected  to  summon  the  committee  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 

tttording  to  his  duty.     No  money  was  receivable  from  the  members,  according  to 

tfo  regulations  of  the  society,  except  upon  club  nights ;   and  when  there  were 

•towards,  the  course  of  business  was  for  the  members  to  pay  their  contributions  to 

the  junior  steward,  and  for  him  to  hand  it  over  to  the  secretary,  who  took  an  account 

of  it  tod  made  an  entry,  and  then  carried  the  money,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 

•towards,  to  the  bank ;  one  entry  only  of  the  amount  was  made  by  the  secretary, 

•jgnifyiog  both  the  money  received  from  the  members  and  paid  into  the  bank.    The 

<*ljr  account  kept  at  the  bank  stood  in  the  names  of  the  trustees.     During  the  time 

^ere  were  no  stewards,  the  secretary  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  money 

from  the  members  on  the  club  nights,  and  carrying  it  to  the  bank.     On  the  8th  of 

April,  1834,  being  one  of  the  club  nights,  the  prisoner  received  from  the  members 

°f  the  society  the  sum  of  134/.  9«.  4of.,  and  made  an  entry  of  it  in  the  usual  way ; 

°f  this  sum  he  paid  into  the  baok  73/.  18*.  6d.  only,  and  embezzled  the  remainder, 

*6W.10«.  \0d.     It  was  objected,  1st,  that  as  no  stewards  had  been  appointed,  r*ioi 

">e money  had  not  been  received  by  the  prisoner  by  virtue  of  his  employment;  "- 

fty,  that  the  trustees  were  not  properly  described  as  his  masters  and  employers ; 

<%,  that  the  property  in  the  money  received  could  not  properly  be  laid  as  the 

Ptoperty  of  the  trustees,  especially  as  the  articles  had  not  been  enrolled.     The 

ejections  were  overruled,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that 

t^a  case  was  governed  by  the  preceding  case,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.(e) 

.  An  indictment  for  embezzlement  in  one  count  described  the  prisoner  as  employed 

fc  the  capacity  of  clerk,  in  another  as  servant,  to  W.  F.  Johnson,  W.  Sykes,  and 

W.  Levin.     Ihe  clerk  of  the  peace  produced  the  rules  of  a  friendly  society,  pro- 

(d)  Bex  v.  Jenson,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  434. 

{e)  Rex  v.  Hall,  K.  *  M.  0.  C.  R.  474,  a.d.  1836. 
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perly  certified  as  the  Friendly  Society  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Horseshoe,  duly 
enrolled  January  1839.  The  prisoner  was  clerk  of  the  society  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Horseshoe.  They  had  a  house  in  the  horsemarket  occupied  by  their  tenant 
The  clerk  was  authorized  by  the  society  to  receive  the  rents  of  that  house,  and  he 
had  received  the  money  specified  in  the  indictment  as  rent  for  that  house,  and  appro- 
riated  it.  The  execution  of  a  deed,  conveying  the  house  occupied  by  the  tenant  to  W. 
.  Johnson,  W.  Sykes,  and  W.  Lewi  a,  was  duly  proved.  It  was  contended  that  by 
the  Act  no  society  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act  unless  their  rules  and  orders 
are  kept  in  a  book.  It  appeared  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  therefore  the 
society  was  not  within  the  Act.  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B. :  "  If  this  be  so,  it  follow! 
perhaps  that  the  society  could  not  compel  the  trustees  to  account  to  them  for  the 
rents ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  agent  of  the  three 
trustees,  because  he  was  either  appointed  by  them,  or  being  appointed  by  the  body 
at  large,  was  adopted  by  them.  If  they  had  no  legal  existence  as  a  friendly  society, 
they  were  at  least  authorized  by  the  trustees  to  choose  a  person  to  collect  the  rents 
due  to  the  trustees.  He  was,  therefore,  the  agent  of  the  parties,  who  were  the 
lawful  owners  of  the  house.'1  It  was  then  insisted  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the 
clerk  of  the  owners  of  the  house;  but  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  thought  he  wasthek 
servant  within  the  Act,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.(/) 

The  prisoner  was  a  member  of  a  friendly  society,  of  which  he  was  clerk  or  secre- 
tary ;  the  moneys  were  first  received  by  a  collector,  and  then  handed  to  the  prisoner 
as  clerk,  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the  bankers  of  the  society.  On  one  occasion  the  pri- 
soner suggested  that  the  interest  allowed  at  the  bank  was  small,  and  that  he  could 
obtain  more  for  this  money  from  a  firm  in  London,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  dub, 
he  drew  all  the  money  from  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  as  he  alleged,  of  investing  it 
with  this  firm  ;  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  appropriated  the  money  to  his 
own  use,  and  he  was  indicted  for  embezzling  the  same.  Coleridge,  J. :  (4  This  in- 
dictment cannot  be  maintained.  The  prisoner  was  trustee  for  the  whole  dob ;  he 
^oo-i  received  the  money,  *with  the  consent  of  the  club,  for  the  purpose  of  infest 
J  ing  it.  He  was  part  owner,  and  could  not  be  guilty  of  stealing  his  own  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  charge  of  embezzlement  cannot  be  sustained,  because  clearly  he  wis 
neither  clerk  nor  servant  of  the  club,  nor  did  he  receive  the  money  as  such,  bat  is 
a  partner,  and,  therefore,  as  an  owner."(<7) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  the  prisoner  for  embezzling  29/.  15s.  Sd.  as  clerk  to 
the  Rev.  T.  Mathew  and  others,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  a  friendly  society,  and,  whilst  acting  in  such  capacities,  received  the 
subscriptions  of  the  members.  Mr.  Mathew  and  two  others  were  the  trustees,  and 
by  a  rule  of  the  society  all  moneys  were  vested  in  them  as  trustees.  The  accounts 
were  audited  and  settled  quarterly,  and  the  17th  of  September  was  one  of  the 
quarter  days.  A  day- book  and  ledger  were  kept  by  the  prisoner.  The  subscrip- 
tions were  entered  in  the  day-book  at  the  time  they  were  paid,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  disbursements  thereout,  were,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  transferred  to  ths 
ledger,  and  a  balance  struck  at  the  foot  of  the  account,  showing  the  clear  balance  n 
the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  and  29/.  15*.  Sd.  was  the  clear  balance  on  the  17th  of 
September.  The  prisoner  did  not  bring  forward  his  receipts  between  that  day  aid 
the  next  quarter  day  into  the  ledger.  If  any  surplus  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  it  was  distributable  before  Christmas  in  each  year,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  to  have  such  surplus  ready  to  be  paid  over  when  re- 
quired to  do  so.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  society,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
preparatory  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus,  the  prisoner  disappeared  with  the 
funds  of  the  society.  It  wrs  contended,  1st,  that  the  prisoner,  having  fairly  *** 
counted  on  the  17th  of  September,  could  not  be  guilty  of  embezzlement ;  2dly,  that 
after  the  17th  of  September  the  money  remained  in  the  prisoner's  hands  as  treat- 
urer,  and  that  the  relationship  of  clerk  to  the  trustees  did  not  then  exist,(A)  ■*■ 

(/)  Reg-  o*  Miller,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  249,  a.d.  1842. 

(y)  R«g-  9.  Waite,  2  Cox  C.  C.  245,  a.d.  1847.     No  authority  was  here  referred  to. 
(A)  It  was  said  that  the  office  of  secretary  was  alone  mentioned  in  the  rules,  aiidta* 
for  the  office  of  treasurer  the  prisoner  receired  no  pay. 


i 
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that  the  accounting  changed  the  character  of  the  possession  ;  3dly ,  that  the  prisoner 
iras  a  part  owner.  But  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty  of  embezzlement.  It  was  immaterial  to  consider  whether  he  filled  the  office 
tf  secretary  or  treasurer,  or  both,  because  it  appeared  that  he  was  employed  to 
aollect  the  subscriptions,  and  on  the  face  of  his  account  the  balance  of  29/.  15*.  8d. 
remained  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  any  surplus,  and  have  it  ready 
for  distribution  when  required  to  do  so.  That  his  duties  as  clerk  did  not  cease 
prhen  the  balance  of  the  account  was  struck ;  he  was  clerk  when  he  received  the 
money,  and  he  was  clerk  when  he  absconded  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
sntitled  to  any  interest  in  the  funds,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  being  guilty  of  the 
)ffence.(i) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  as  clerk  and  servant  of  J.  Dean  and  others  for  emhez- 
iling  their  money.     Dean,  the  prisoner,  and  *many  others  were  members  of  r*joo 
'The  United  Kentish  Brothers  Benefit  Society/'  and  the  prisoner  was  *• 
employed  as  secretary,  and  his  duties  were  to  receive  and  pay  into  the  savings'  bank, 
or  deposit  in  the  box  of  the  society,  all  the  subscriptions,  fines,  and  other  payments 
of  the  members :  the  society  was  not  enrolled,  and  there  were  no  trustees.     Dean 
was  an  ordinary  member  of  the  society.     The  prisoner  received  as  a  remuneration 
for  doing  the  work  of  secretary,  2d.  per  head  per  quarter  on  every  member,  includ- 
ing himself.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  at  certain  times,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  carry  the  money  he  received  to  the  savings'  bank ;  but  it  was  dis- 
ooiered  that  he  had  not  so  carried  about  50/.  to  the  savings1  bank.     It  was  objected 
that  he  was  not  the  servant  of  J.  Dean  "  and  others,"  for  others  must  include  him- 
self, and  that  the  money  was  his  own  money,  as  he  was  a  partner.     Maule,  J.. 
"  These  objections  must  prevail.     The  prisoner  is  alleged  to  be  the  servant  of  J. 
Dean  *  and  others ;'  but  he  is  no  otherwise  servant  of  J.  Dean  (  and  others '  than 
a  interested  with  them  in  the  fund,  and  as  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  society.     Dean  (  and  others '  are  in  no  special  position  as  masters  to  him  ; 
he  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  partner,  having  an  advantage  over  the  other  partners, 
by  reason  of  an  allowance  to  him  for  doing  more  of  the  work  than  the  others  do. 
The  money  is  not  the  money  of  Dean  '  and  others/  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
ftoney  of  the  prisoner,  Dean,  and  some  other  persons.     Before  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64, 
*•  14,  which  enabled  the  person  framing  an  indictment  to  describe  partners  a» 
4  others/  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  this  society  mnst  have  been  set  out.     If 
the  aame  of  the  prisoner,  or  of  any  other  member,  had  been  omitted  in  the  enume- 
fttion  of  the  members,  there  would  have  been  a  failure  in  the  proof.     If  the  name 
of  the  prisoner  had  been  inserted,  the  indictment  would  have  been  bad  on  its  face ; 
for  it  would  have  charged  the  prisoner  with  embezzling  his  own  money."^') 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzlement  as  clerk  and  servant  of  three  persons 
who  were  named.  He  was  a  member  and  secretary  of  a  properly  certified  friendly 
•ociety,  and  as  such  secretary  received  a  salary  of  £1  per  annum.  No  treasurer 
W  ever  been  appointed,  and  the  prisoner  for  fifteen  years  had  always  at  the  weekly 
Buetings  of  the  society  received  all  moneys  due  from  the  members,  giving  receipts 
fa  the  same,  and  punctually  made  all  payments  due  from  the  society,  placing  the 
Wince  in  the  society's  box  with  the  books  at  the  lodge-room.  The  prisoner  always 
P*e  correct  receipts  to  the  members  for  their  weekly  payments,  but  made  false 
tntriea  in  the  contribution  and  cash-book  kept  by  him  as  secretary.  By  the  rules 
kevas  to  "  attend  all  meetings  of  the  lodge,  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  thereof, 
**1  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  lodge/'  &c. ;  but 
*rthiug  was  mentioned  as  to  his  receiving  any  money,  and  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
^  ''to  take  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  lodge,  and  pay  all  demands/'  &o.  In 
co**equeuce  of  suspicion,  an  examination  of  the  accounts  was  made,  and  it  was 

(OReg.  v.  Murphy,  4  Cox  C.  C.  101,  Feb.  1850.  It  is  said  that  the  trustees  had  not 
power  by  the  rules  to  dismiss  the  prisoner,  and  as  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  is  referred  to,  it 
**j  be  inferred  that  the  society  was  enrolled ;  but  these  are  not  stated  as  facts  in  the 
**•   This  case  was  decided  in  Ireland. 

0')  Reg.  p.  Taffs,  4  Cox  C.  C.  169,  March,  1850;  Rex  v.  Hall,  $upra,  was  cited  In  this 
cue. 
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*4<U1  discovered  that  the  prisoner  had  not  entered  io  the  books  a  large  number 
J  of  subscriptions ;  and,  being  called  on  for  an  explanation,  he  at  once  admitted 
that  he  had  received  the  money,  and  was  willing  to  repay  the  amount  by  instalments. 
It  was  objected  that  this  was  merely  a  breach  of  trust,  but  the  objection  was  orer- 
ruled  ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  conviction  was  held  right.(^) 

The  Doncaster  Permanent  Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Society  was  duly 
enrolled,  and  its  rules  certified.  Its  object  was  to  enable  members  to  obtain  from 
it  loans  by  way  of  mortgage  on  their  real  property,  each  member  contributing  anna- 
ally  ten  shillings  for  fourteen  years,  and  having  credit  for  the  amount  subscribed  on 
paying  off  his  mortgage.  The  prisoner  was  the  secretary,  and  only  paid  officer  of 
the  society,  and  the  management  of  affairs  of  the  society  were  left  almost  entirely  to 
hiin.  The  course  of  business  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  had  not  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  The  subscriptions  were  not  always  received  by  the  stewards,  bat  fre- 
quently by  the  prisoner,  who  also  made  entries  in  the  stewards'  books.  The  morl 
gages  were  always  made  to  the  trustees,  but  when  redeemed  the  money  was  paid  to 
the  prisoner  as  secretary,  but  for  and  upon  receipts  signed  by  the  trustees.  A  mort- 
gage for  £426  8*.  3d.  was  paid  off,  and  that  sum  paid  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  em- 
bezzled it.  None  of  the  trustees  were  present  at  the  time.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  secretary,  as  defined  by  the  rules,  to  receive  the  sums  of  money  paid  to 
redeem  mortgages,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  directors  to.  do  so.  It  was  objected 
that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  servant  of  the  trustees,  as  was  alleged 
by  the  indictment,  or  to  have  received  the  money  by  virtue  of  his  employment  as 
such ;  but  Keating,  J.,  held  that  the  actual  course  of  business,  as  proved,  though 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules,  was  evidence  for  the  jury  that  the  prisoner 
received  the  money  by  virtue  of  his  employment  as  servant  to  the  trustees,  and  the 
jury  found  that  he  did  so  receive  it;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  there 
was  evidence  from  which  the  jury  might  infer  that  the  prisoner  was  employed  by  the 
trustees  to  receive  the  money ;  for,  although  he  was  secretary,  and  as  such  had  his 
duties  pointed  out  by  the  rules,  yet  he  might  also  have  had  other  duties  as  clerk  to 
the  trustees ;  and  while  the  one  set  of  duties  would  depend  on  the  rules,  the  other 
would  be  ascertained  by  the  actual  course  of  business.  The  trustees  might  hire 
employed  any  other  person  to  receive  the  money  for  them,  and  here  there  itf 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  so  employed  by  them  ultra  his  duties  as  secretary.(0 

On  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  secretary  of 
a  money  club,  and  the  rules  of  the  club  appointed  him  secretary,  and  provided  that 
he  "  shall  receive  for  his  services  a  fair  remuneration,  to  be  decided  by  the  members,' 
&c,  and  ''shall  make  the  promissory  notes  on  demand,  and  shall  always  be  one  of 
the  committee/'  "  All  checks  or  orders  upon  the  treasurer  to  be  countersigned  by 
the  secretary."  And  one  Whiles  was  to  act  as  trustee,  and  to  sign  all  orders  upon 
*AW\  tne  trea8urer  *or  payments,  and  he  was  also  deputy-treasurer.  There  *were 
-!  two  stewards,  and  the  practice  of  the  club  was  for  the  stewards  to  rewire 
payments  of  members,  aud  to  pay  them  over  to  the  deputy-treasurer,  and  for  hio 
to  retain  iu  his  bauds  all  the  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  club,  the  not* 
being  posted  in  the  book  called  the  bond-book,  which  remained  in  the  custody  of 
Whiles.  A  promissory  note  was  made  by  one  Brough  as  principal,  and  by  Starkey 
and  Adcock  us  co-sureties,  for  the  sum  of  £50,  payable  to  the  order  of  Whiles, 
which  note,  the  property  of  the  club,  was,  by  order  of  the  club,  taken  out  of  the 
bond-book  and  handed  to  the  prisoner  by  Whiles,  and  the  prisoner  was  directed  by 
the  club  then  in  meeting  assembled  to  sue  upon  the  note,  or  get  better  security  fcf 
the  money.  Whiles  desired  that  his  name  should  not  be  made  use  of  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  after  receiving  the  note,  the  prisoner  endorsed  it  with  the  name  of 
Whiles,  and  employed  an  attorney,  who  issued  a  writ  against  the  makers  of  the  note 
at  the  suit  of  the  prisoner,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  action,  Adcock  paid  the  pri" 
soner  two  sums  of  £30  and  £10,  the  moneys  charged  in  the  indictment.  There** 
also  proof  of  the  prisoner's  having  appropriated  the  money.  The  jury  were  asked*-" 
1.  Did  the  prisoner  receive  the  moneys?  2.  Ought  he  to  have  paid  them  over  to 
the  club?     3.  Did  he  withhold  them  from  the  club  fraudulently?     The  jury  fo*1* 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Proud,  L.  k  C.  97.  (/)  Reg.  v.  Hastie,  L.  4  G.  369. 
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b  of  these  questions  against  the  prisoner;  and,  on  a  ease  reserved,  on  the  qucs- 
s — 1,  Was  the  prisoner  a  clerk  or  servant  or  a  person  employed  for  the  purpose 
•eceiviog  the  money  in  question,  or  was  he  a  person  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
erk  or  servant?  2,  Was  the  money  received  by  the  prisoner  by  virtue  of  his 
rioyment,  or  in  his  capacity  of  clerk  or  servant?  3,  Was  the  money  received  by 
prisoner  for,  or  in  the  name,  or  on  account  of,  his  masters  ? — it  was  held  that 
conviction  was  right.  Erie,  C.  J. :  (k  The  first  question  put  to  us  is,  whether  the 
oner  received  the  money  as  clerk  or  servant  ?  Now,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
>,  with  a  salary.  His  duties  are  detailed  in  the  rules;  and  although 'he  was  not 
lifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  money  for  the  club,  he  h  d  several 
es  to  perform  cognate  to  the  receiving  of  money  [namely,  to  make  applications 
interest  or  instalments  due,  and  for  better  security  or  part  payment]. (m)  if  the 
nary  duties  of  a  person  in  the  employ  of  another  are  proximately  connected  with 
receiving  of  money,  the  receipt  of  money  for  his  employer,  and  appropriation  of 
>  his  own  use,  would  make  him  liable  to  the  charge  of  embezzlement.     It  was  so 

down  in  Spencer's  case(n),  and  it  is  sufficient  if  there  was  a  specific  employment 
eceive  money  on  one  particular  occasion.  The  case,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to 
within  the  statute,  as  far  as  the  employment  of  a  servant  is  concerned.     Then 

he  within  the  statute  as  relates  to  the  receipt  of  the  money  ?  Had  he  a  right 
he  repayment  of  the  loan,  and  to  hold  the  money  as  a  collateral  security  for 
to?     If  this  had  been  a  mere  loan,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  sent  to  apply  for 

money  or  for  better  security,  I  think  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  that  the 
eipt  would  have  been  to  the  use  of  the  club.  The  strength  of  the  argument  for 
;  prisoner  was  that  he  had  a  *  cause  of  action  on  the  note.(o)  Now  what  r*Aoo 
wed  between  the  club  and  the  prisoner  had  not  the  effect  of  passing  the  *- 
solute  property  in  the  note  to  him  as  against  the  club.  That  gave  only  a  limited 
thority,  namely,  to  sue  upon  it.  As  between  him  and  the  club  there  is  nothing 
show  that  they  authorized  him  to  receive  the  money,  and  become  the  absolute 
roer  of  the  note.  1  take  the  finding  of  the  jury  to  have  answered  in  the  affimia- 
vethe  question,  *  Was  the  money  received  by  the  prisoner  for,  or  in  the  name  of 
is  masters  T  The  jury  have  found  that  the  prisoner  had  no  lien- on  the  money  in 
ie  capacity  of  plaintiff,  or  as  making  himself  liable  to  the  costs  of  the  action. "(p) 

One  set  of  counts  charged  the  prisoner  with  embezzlement  as  the  clerk  and  ser- 
mt  of  K.  B.  Baker  and  others ;  another  set  as  the  clerk  and  servant  of  W.  Nicholls. 
"be  prisoner  was  secretary  at  a  yearly  salary  to  the  Karl  of  Uxbridge  Lodge  of  Odd 
elluWB.  which  was  a  Lodge  within  the  Manchester  Unity,  and,  according  to  the 
lies  of  the  lodges,  a  member  of  any  lodge  within  the  Manchester  Unity  could  pay 
in  subscriptions  to  any  other  lodge  within  the  Unity,  if  more  convenient.  In  con- 
eqaence  of  a  change  of  residence,  it  became  more  convenient  for  a  member  of  the 
tyron  Lodge,  which  was  within  the  Unity,  to  pay  his  contribution  of  one  shilling  a 
ortoight  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  Lodge;  and  accordingly  he  paid  it  on  three  sev- 
nl  occasions  to  the  prisoner,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  lodge,  receive  the 
toney,  and  enter  the  payments  on  a  card,  which  each  member  kept  and  produced 
a  the  secretary  from  time  to  time.  It  was  also  the  prisoner's  duty  as  secretary  to 
ftter  the  payments  as  he  received  them  night  by  night  in  the  contribution-book, 
uxl  then  to  add  them  up  in  the  book,  and  pay  the  total  to  W.  Nicholls,  the  trea- 
wwrof  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  Lodge.  Nicholls  paid  all  the  money  he  received  into 
*btnk  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  of  the  lodge,  of  whom  E.  M.  Baker  was  one. 
The  prisoner  had  not  made  any  entry  in  the  contribution-book  of  any  of  the  pay- 
■^ts  so  made  by  the  member  of  the  Byron  Lodge.     Patteson,  J.,  held,  1st,  that 

(a)  These  duties  are  not  mentioned  in  the  case. 

'")  Ante,  p.  424. 

(•) Hill,  J. f  during  the  argument  asked,  "Was  not  the  endorsement  of  Whiles'  name 
^ttfctry  to  make  him  owner?  The  prisoner  himself  wrote  Whiles'  name  on  the  note, 
^uftrai  appears  by  the  case,  without  Whiles'  authority." 

tj^kg.  9.  Tongue,  Bell  C.  C.  289,  Bramwell,  B.,  Channell,  B.,  and  Hill,  J.,  concurred; 
*H Crompton,  J.,  doubted  whether  the  money  was  received  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  duties 
^vhieh  the  prisoner  was  employed,  and  thought  they  ought  to  treat  the  note  as  pro- 
^7  indorsed  to  the  prisoner. 
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the  prisoner  was  not  servaut  of  Nicholls,  the  treasurer,  but  of  the  trustees ;  2dly,  that 
the  prisoner  received  the  money  as  clerk  and  servaut  of  trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge  Lodge,  who  would  account  for  it  to  the  other  lodge ;  for  the  money  was 
received  and  carried  in  the  first  instance  to  the  use  of  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge  Lodge ;  and,  lastly,  that  Rex  v.  Uall(q)  was  precisely  iu  point  to  show  that  pri- 
soner was  clerk  and  servant  to  the  trustees,  and  that  the  more  accurate  way  was  to 
describe  a  person  in  the  situation  of  the  prisoner  as  a  clerk  and  servant,  and  that 
the  words  '*  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  and  servant "  only  applied  where  the  prisoner 
was  employed  on  temporary  occasions,  and  did  not  usually  fill  that  situation. (r) 
*4T71       *The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzlement  as  servant  of  D.  Lever  and 

-J  others,  who  were  named.  These  persons  and  the  prisoner  were  a  committee 
formed  from  the  members  of  two  friendly  societies  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
railway  excursion.  The  committee  nominated  certain  persous  to  sell  tickets  entitling 
theibearer  to  share  in  the  excursion,  and  issued  to  them  the  tickets  for  sale.  The 
tickets  and  the  money  produced  by  their  sale  belonged  to  the  two  societies,  each 
lodge  being  entitled  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  members.  The  duty  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  sell  the  tickets  was  to  pay  over  the  money  received  from  their 
sale  to  a  person  appointed  by  the  committee  to  receive  it  for  the  use  of  the  socie- 
ties ;  they  received  no  remuneration  for  their  services.  The  prisoner,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  lodges,  was  one  of  the  persons  nominated  to  sell  tickets,  and  sold  a  num- 
ber of  them,  and  fraudulently  disposed  of  the  money  received  for  their  sale.  The 
jury  found  that  he  received  the  money  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  and 
fraudulently  converted  it  to  his  own  use ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  upon  the 
questions  whether  he  was  employed  "  for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk 
or  servant,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  68,  aud  whether 
being  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  of  oue  of  the  societies,  and  thus  a  joint 
owner  of  the  tickets,  and  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  them,  he  could  he 
lawfully  convicted ;  it  was  held  that  be  was  not  a  clerk  or  servant  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act.(s) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  appointed  under  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  68,  collector  of  the 
poor,  church,  and  improvement  rates  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul,  Ccvent  Garden,  it 
was  held  that  he  might  be  indicted  as  servant  of  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  parish  for  embezzling  their  moneys;  for  it  was  no  objection  that 
he  was  appointed  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  it  was  quite  immaterial  how  he 
was  appointed ;  and  sec.  2  provides  that  the  moneys  shall  be  moneys  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  Act  means  that  though  the  collectors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
vestry,  yet  they  are  to  be  clerks  or  servauts  to  the  committee  of  management;  and 
Rex  v.  Jensan(t)  shows  that  a  person  may  be  the  clerk  of  one  though  appointed  by 
another,  (u) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  the  prisoner  under  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  for  embef-' 
zling  the  property  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  a  parish,  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  was  appointed  as  an  extra  collector  of  poor  rates  by  the  parish,  and 
*jqq-i  that  he  was  *paid  out  of  the  parish  funds ;  his  remuneration,  however,  waf 

J  not  by  a  fixed  salary,  but  by  a  per-centage  on  his  collections,  and  it  was  cob- 

(q)  Supra,  p.  431. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Woolley,  4  Cox  C.  C.  255,  March,  1850.  In  another  case  against  the  ••*• 
prisoner,  where  the  sums  alleged  to  have  been  embezzled  were  paid  to  him  by  member* 
of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  Lodge,  Piatt,  B.,  also  ruled  that  the  prisoner  was  the  terraatef 
the  trustees  and  not  of  the  treasurer,  and  that  the  case  was  governed  by  Rex  v.  Hall,  up*' 
Reg.  v..  Woolley,  4  Cox  C.  C.  251.  In.  this  case,  the  first  count  described  the  prisoner  *• 
the  servant  of  Nicholls,  and  the  second  of  Baker  and  others,  and  this  conot  alleged  tW 
the  prisoner,  *•  within  six  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  committing  the  offence  in  ta« 
first  count  mentioned,"  be. ;  and  it  was  objected  that  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  48,  ofty 
authorized  the  addition  of  counts  for  other  offences  "  against  the  same  master;"  bat  rW 
B.,  held  that  this  averment  was  surplusage. 

[«)  Reg.  v.  Bren,  L.  k  C.  346.     No  opinion  was  pronounced  on  the  other  point 

t)  Supra,  p.  430 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Callahan,  8  C.  k  P.  154  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Vaughan  and  Patteson, 
indictment  also  contained  counts  charging  the  prisoner  as  servant  to  Walker  aad 
the  churchwardens,  and  he  had  embezzled  the  rector's  rate,  and  on  objection  ****** 
judges  held  that  the  prosecutor  should  elect  on  which  he  would  proceed,  which  at  * 
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tided  that  he  was  not  a  clerk  or  servant  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  but 
e  objection  was  overruled. (y) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling  moneys  as  servant  to  the  guardians  of 
e  poor  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham.     Two  questious  arose  upon  the  trial.     The 
st  was  upon  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  appointment  as  treasurer  to  the  gu ar- 
ms.    A  bond  was  put  in,  dated  30th  October,  1844,  executed  by  the  prisoner, 
d  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  treasurer;  the  eon- 
tion  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  on  November  6th,  1832,  when  he  was 
st  appointed.     In  order  to  show  what  those  duties  were,  the  book  of  the  pro- 
edings  of  the  guardians  was  produced,  and  it  was  proposed  to  read  the  entry  of 
5  appointment,  but  this  being  unstamped  was  rejected. (w)     It  was  then  objected 
it  without  this  there  was  no  evidence  of  appointment  as  treasurer;  but  Cole- 
Lge,  J.,  thought  that  the  case  might  proceed,  on  the  prisoner's  admission  contained 
the  condition  that  he  was  in  fact  appointed  to  be  treasurer,  and  that  the  ditties 
the   office  might  be  collected  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  this  indictment, 
mely,  that  he  was  to  receive  money  on  behalf  of  the  guardians,  and  account  to 
em  for  his  receipts,  from  the  clauses  of  the  statute  relating  to  the  office.     The  1 
2  Wm.  4,  c.  67,  passed  for  the  better  regulating  the  poor  within  the  parish  of 
renin  gham,  and  by  sec.  38,  the  guardians  were  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more 
sasurers ;  by  sec.  40  they  are  required  to  take  a  bond  from  the  treasurer  for  the 
le  execution  of  his  office ;  by  sec.  41  every  treasurer,  &c,  shall  from  time  to  time, 
nenever  thereunto  required  by  the  guardians,  make  out  and  deliver  to  them  or 
icir  clerk  a  true  and  perfect  account  in  writing  under  his  hand  of  all  moneys 
hich  shall  have  been  by  him  had,  collected,  or  received  for  the  purposes  of  this 
.<&,  and  how,  and  to  whom,  and  for  what  purposes  the  same  hath  been  disposed  of, 
nd  every  such  treasurer,  &c,  shall,  and  is  hereby  required  to  pay  to  the  guardians 
U  surh  moneys,  as  upon  the  balance  of  such  account  shall  appear  to  be  due.  and 
ncing  from  him  on  account  of  the  moneys  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the  said  Act. 
In  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  deliver  such  account,  or  to  pay  the  balance  when  re- 
quired, two  justices,  on  complaint  of  the  guardians,  m  ly  hear  and  determine  the 
matter,  and  settle  tKe  account,  if  produced,  in   a  summary  way ;  and  if  it  shall 
tppear  to  them  that  any  of  the  moneys  which  shall  have  been  collected  or  received 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  or  owing  from  such  treasurer,  on  non  payment,  they  may 
be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods,  and  if  sufficient  cannot  be  found,  or  if 
He  shall  not  appear  (without  sufficient  excuse),  he  may  be  committed  to  the  house 
of  correction  until  he  shall  have  paid.     The.  prisoner,  as  treasurer,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  settling  accounts  with  the  parish  officers  or  clerks  to  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians of  other  parishes  or  unions,  he  charging  them  with  moneys  expended  on  their 
Mooant  for  the  relief  of  their  paupers  resident  in  Birmingham,  and  being  charged 
ty  them  with  moneys  expended  by  them  for  Birmingham  paupers  resident  r*  «oq 
fa  their  parishes  or  unions  respectively ;  on  these  occasions  he  received  or   *- 
ptid  the  balance,  as  the  case  might  be.     On  the  three  occasions  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, the  prisoner  had  received  three  sums  of  money  as  balances,  and  had  made  no 
entry  of  them  in  his  books,  nor  rendered  any  account  of  them      His  accounts  had 
been  regularly  audited,  and  on  his  ceasing  to  be  treasurer,  and  becoming  clerk,  he 
W  been  called  on  for  a  final  account,  which  he  rendered,  as  well  as  a  supplemental 
«*,  but  without  disclosing  these  receipts.     From  £60,000  to  £100,000  a  year 
*ould  pass  through  his  hands;  he  was  allowed  two  or  three  clerks  in  his  office;  and 
tt*ig  necessary  for  him  to  keep  various  accounts  in  various  books,  having  to  settle 
Wuweswith  a  great  many  parishes  and  unions  in  all  parts  of  England.    The  trans- 
itions were  of  such  magnitude,  that  a  banking  firm  in  Birmingham  now  performed 
*k  duties.     Upon  these  facts  it  was  objected  that  the  office  was  not  within  the  Act; 
porridge,  J.,  overruled  the  objection,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  upon  both  points, 
J  *ia  contended,  lstly,  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having 
^  appointed  to  act  as  treasurer  to  the  guardians.     To  show  what  were  the  precise 
d*tieg  the  prisoner  had  to  perform,  the  actual  appointment  ought  to  have  been  pro- 

(')Hex  v.  Ward,  Gow  N.  P.  R.  168,  Richardson,  J. 

(*)8ef  now  the  17  k  18  Vict.  c.  83,  s.  27,  which  renders  unstamped  instruments  ad- 
***H>le  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 
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duced;  for  although  the  Act  required  the  treasurer  to  do  certain  things,  the  guardians 
had  a  discretion,  and  might  vary  the  terms  of  appoiutmcnt  in  any  way  they  might 
think  fit.  2dly,  the  money  embezzled  must  be  the  property  of  the  prosecutors  at 
the  time  of  the  embezzlement;  and  here  there  was  no  embezzlement,  unless  it  was 
the  prisoner's  distinct  duty,  at  the  time  of  the  embezzlement,  to  pay  over  that  par- 
ticular sum  to  the  guardians;  the  Act  required  the  treasurer  to  deliver  an  account, 
and  to  pay  over  such  moneys  as  should  be  found  due  upon  the  balance  of  Bach 
ttccount.(x)  It  ought  to  have  been  proved  that  it  was  the  prisoner's  duty  to  paj 
over  the  money  at  a  particular  time.  Here  it  was  impossible  to  fix  any  time.  By 
the  very  clause  which  fixes  the  duties,  a  summary  and  most  stringent  remedy  is 
given  for  their  violation.  But  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
conviction  was  right.(y) 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  as  servant  with  embezzling  the  money  of 
H.  J.  Bracher  and  R.  Futcher,  who  were  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  pariah  of 
Fisherton  Angar,  aud  previously  to  May,  1849,  had  appoiuted  and  employed  the 
prisoner  to  collect  the  poor's  rate  of  the  said  parish  in  their  place  at  a  salary.  There 
were  two  churchwardens  of  the  said  parish.  Two  poor  rates  were  made  on  the  10th 
of  May  and  12th  of  July,  1849,  respectively.  Ou  the  15th  of  May  the  prisoner 
called  on  one  Pcavcy,  the  owner  of  premises,  No.  2G0,  on  the  said  first  rate,  whereof 
T.  Fawcett  appeared  on  the  said  rate  as  occupier,  for  which  premises  Peavey  was  in 
♦4401  l^e  habit  °f  Pav,n£  tDe  P°or  rate  on  behalf  of  his  tenants,  *and  demanded 
-*  of  Peavey  five  shillings  and  one  penny  halfpenny  as  the  sum  due  under  the 
said  rate  for  the  said  premises,  and  received  the  said  amount  from  him,  and  gave 
Peavey  a  receipt  for  the  same  sum  as  for  so  much  poor  rate,  signed  by  himself  as 
such  collector  of  the  said  poor  rate ;  but  the  prisoner  did  not  enter  such  amount  in 
the  appropriate  column  in  the  said  rate-book,  under  the  head  "  amount  actually 
collected;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  entered  such  amount  in  the  said  rate  book  opposite 
the  said  No.  260,  and  the  name  T.  Fawcett,  as  "  uncollected,"  under  the  head 
"  amount  legally  excused ;"  the  fact  being  that  such  amount  never  was  legally 
excused.  The  prisoner,  in  October,  delivered  an  account  to  the  overseers,  purporting 
to  be  an  account  of  all  sums  received  by  him  as  such  collector  of  the  said  rates, 
which  did  not  include  the  said  sum  so  received  from  Peavey ;  but  such  sum  was 
wholly  omitted  therefrom,  and  the  prisoner  never  paid  the  said  sum,  or  any  part  of 
it,  to  either  of  the  overseers,  but  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use.  On  the  29th  of 
June  the  prisoner  called  upon  G.  Hopkius,  the  occupier  of  the  premises,  No.  218, 
in  the  said  rate  of  the  10th  of  May,  but  whose  name  was  omitted  from  the  column 
of  occupiers  in  the  said  rate,  and  demanded  from  him  the  sum  of  four  shillings  and 
twopence  halfpenny  as  poor  rate  due  from  him  under  the  said  rate,  in  respect  of  the 
said  premises,  No.  218,  and  received  the  said  sum  from  the  said  0.  Hopkins,  and 
gave  him  a  receipt  signed  by  him  as  such  collector  as  for  so  much  poor  rate,  but  did 
not  enter  the  said  sum  in  the  appropriate  column  of  the  said  rate-book,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  entered  such  amount  as  uncollected,  under  the  head  "  irrecoverable  it 
balunciug  this  book,"  and  made  an  entry  in  the  said  rate-book,  opposite  No.  218, 
under  the  head  "causes,"  of  the  word  ''void."  It  was  further  proved  that th« 
prisoner  had  appropriated  the  said  sum  so  received  from  the  said  G.  Hopkins  to  hi* 
own  use.  On  the  13th  of  October  the  prisoner  demanded  and  received  of  the  wife 
of  the  said  G.  Hopkins  a  further  sum  as  poor  rate  due  from  him  under  the  said 
rate  of  the  12th  of  July,  iu  respect  of  the  said  premises,  No.  218,  of  which  the 
said  G.  Hopkins  was  the  occupier,  but  whose  name  was  omitted  from  the  column  of 
occupiers  in  the  said  rate.  This  sum  was  also  appropriated  by  the  prisoner  to  hit 
own  use.  It  was  objected,  lstly,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  servant  of  the  oft** 
seers  for  the  purpose  of  receiviug  the  money  from  G.  Hopkins,  as  the  name  of  "• 
Hopkins  not  being  on  the  rates,  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  rates,  therefore  u* 

(x)  Williams  v  Stott,  1  Cr.  &  M.  675 ;  3  Tyrw.  688,  was  relied  upon. 

(y)  Re&.  v.  Welch,  1  Den.  C.  C.  199;  2  C.  k  K.  296  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Maule,  J.  ,»t  ■"• 
doubted  whether  the  treasurer  could  be  assumed  to  be  a  servant  to  the  guardians,  **  J* 
might  be  a  banker  or  treasurer  keeping  their  money.  But  Coleridge,  J.,  stated  tbatj^ 
did  not  intend  to  reserve  that  question,  as,  on  the  evidence,  he  appeared  U 
character  of  a  servant ;  aud  theu  Maule,  J.,  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  judges. 


totei***    j 
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prisoner  had  no  right  to  demand  or  receive  the  same ;  2dly,  as  the  name  of  G. 
Hopkins  was  not  inserted  in  the  rates,  the  prisoner  did  not  and  could  not  receive 
the  money  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  and  on  account  of  the  overseers,  as  he  had 
oo  authority  to  collect  from  persons  whose  names  did  not  appear  on  the  rates ;  3dly. 
that  the  money  received  from  G.  Hopkins  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  property  of 
the  overseers,  as  they  themselves  could  not  collect  or  enforce  payment  from  G. 
Hopkins,  his  name  not  appearing  on  the  said  rates ;  lastly,  that  all  the  moneys  were 
the  joint  property  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  ought  to  have  been  laid 
as  such  in  the  indictment.  The  objections  were  overruled,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
it  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  was  only  employed  to  receive  rates  from  persons 
legally  liable  to  pay  them.  *  Parke,  B. :  "It  is  clear  the  prisoner  had  r*4ji 
authority  to  receive  the  rates  from  the  landlord,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  *■ 
paying  them  for  his  tenant ;  thorefore  on  that  count,  at  all  events,  the  conviction  is 
free  from  objection."  It  was  then  urged  that  the  count  ought  to  have  averred  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers.  Parke,  B. :  "  No ; 
the  churchwardens  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  overseers  take  upon  them- 
selves the  duty  of  collecting ;  they  empl  y  the  collector  as  their  agent,  and  the  land- 
lord is  the  agent  of  the  tenant.  The  overseers  are  the  parties  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty." It  was  then  urged  that  as  soon  as  the  money  was  collected,  it  became  the 
money  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers.  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. :  "  As  between 
the  prisoner  and  the  overseers  the  money  is  the  property  of  the  overseers,  whether 
they  may  be  accountable  for  it  to  others  or  no.  The  court  are  unanimously  of 
•pinion  that  the  conviction  is  good.n(«) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzlement  as  clerk  of  the  E.  C.  R.  Co. ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  writing  "  the  Company's  land  agent,  at  a  salary  after  the  rate  of  £200,  and 
that  he  find  security  for  £300."  The  resolution  added,  u  It  is  desirable  to  take 
ttcps  to  secure  the  services  of  a  person  whose  knowledge  and  experience  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  excessive  demands  brought  against  the  Company  by  the 
pwian  authorities."  His  duties  were  to  collect  and  account  for  the  rents  of  the 
company's  house  and  surplus  properties,  and  examine  all'  claims  made  on  the  com- 
ply for  all  rates  and  taxes  of  every  description,  and  to  certify  as  to  the  correctness 
of  these  claims.  When  he  collected  rents,  it  was  his  duty  to  accouut  for  such 
moneys  as  he  received,  and  to  pay  the  money  over  to  the  cashiers.  The  prisoner, 
*ho  was  an  attorney,  was  engaged  in  consequence  of  his  legal  knowledge  upon 
Parochial  matters.  It  was  objected  that  he  was  not  a  clerk  or  servant,  but  one 
°f  the  attorneys  of  the  company.  But  it  was  held  that  he  was  a  clerk  of  the 
ttmpany^a) 

In  an  action  for  slander  the  declaration  stated  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  servant 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  and  alleged  the 
Wor<k  uttered  by  the  defendant  to  mean  that  the  plaintiff  had  feloniously  embezzled 
^ooy  received  by  virtue  of  his  said  employment;  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was 
°Qo  of  the  four  chamberlains  of  certain  commonable  lands  belonging  to  the  borough 
of  Warwick ;  the  chamberlains  are  chosen  at  the  court  leet,  and  sworn  in  by  the 
*te**rd.  Their  duties  consist  in  keeping  the  commons  in  a  good  state  as  to  sowing, 
Joeing  and  draining,  &c.,  and  generally  superintending  them.  Their  fuuds  arise 
*****  pounding  the  commoners'  cattle  twice  a  year  till  a  certain  rate  per  head  is  paid, 
Jw  from  sums  paid  by  proprietors  of  booths,  &c,  set  up  at  the  races,  &c,  usunlly 
**"  there.  Their  accounts  are  audited  annually  by  two  borough  magistrates,  and 
*nJ  balance  in  hand  is  paid  over  to  their  successors.  Bayley,  B.,  "  The  7  &  8  Geo. 
*  o-  29,  s.  47,  appears  to  me  to  apply  to  ordinary  clerks  or  servants  having  masters 
J®  account  to  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Now,  can  this  plaintiff  be  said  to 
06  such  a  clerk  or  servant?  He  was  not  *nomiuated  chamberlain  by  the  r*««.> 
*J*yor  and  corporation,  or  by  the  commoners,  but  by  the  jury  at  the  court  *-  "* 
**  held  annually  by  the  corporation  as  lords  of  the  manor,  and  was  sworn  in  there 
"  toany  other  persous  are.  Then  can  the  mayor  and  corporation  be  said  to  be  his 
ra*#m  within  this  Act?     In  the  cases  cited  for  the  plaiutiff(6)  the  parties  charged 

(?)Reg.  v.  Adey,  1  Den.  C.  C.  571.  (a)  Reg.  v.  Gibson,  8  Cox  C.  C.  436. 

"  Rex  9.  Squire,  ante,  p.  417  ;  Rex  v.  Tyers,  po»tt  p  4M ;  Rex  v.  Beacall,  ante,  p.  417. 
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with  embezzlement  stood  in  the  characters  of  plain  and  ordinary  servants  appointed 
to  collect  money  for,  and  to  pay  it  over  to,  their  employers,  e.  g.,  the  party  appointed 
by  the  overseers  to  receive  maney.  The  parish  clerk  who  received  and  misapplied 
the  sacrament  money  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute,  because  it  could  not  be 
said  whose  servant  he  was,  or  in  whom  the  right  to  the  money  was.  But  I  am  of 
opiniou  that  this  plaintiff  is  not  a  clerk  or  servaut  within  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
Act;  for  he  filled  a  distinct  office  of  his  own,  in  respect  of  which  he  received 
money  which  he  was  entitled  to  keep  till  the  year  ended,  and  was  not  bound  to  paj 
over  at  any  time,  a*  a  mere  clerk  or  servant  would  have  been. "(c)  An  accountant 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  was  sworu  into  that  office,  having  embezzled  money  to 
a  great  amount,  was  indicted  under  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85  (now  repealed),  which 
expressly  comprehended  servants  of  bodies  corporate,  and  Burrough,  J.,  held  that 
the  prisoner  did  not  fall  within  that  statute,  on  account  of  its  being  proved  that  he 
was  a  sworn  officer,  and  not  employed  as  an  ordinary  servant.(cf). 

But  a  person  cannot  be  convicted  fur  embezzlement  as  clerk  or  servant  to  a  society, 
which  is  illegal.  Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzling  the  money  of  a  society  it 
appeared  that  the  members  of  the  society,  when  they  were  admitted  into  it,  bad  an 
oath  administered  to  them,  which  was  clearly  an  unlawful  oath  within  the  39  Geo. 
3,  c.  79,  and  57  Geo.  3,  c.  19,  s.  25 ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  could  not 
be  convicted  of  embezzling  the  mouey  of  this  society. (e) 

Where  a  servant  received  money  for  his  master  for  an  article  made  out  of  his 
master's  materials,  and  embezzled  such  money,  the  offence  was  held  to  be  within 
the  repealed  statute,  although  the  servant  made  the  article,  and  was  to  haye  a 
given  proportion  of  the  price  for  making  it.  A  turner's  man  received  an  order  on 
his  master's  account  for  six  dozen  coffee-pot  handles,  his  business  being  to  receive 
orders,  take  the  necessary  materials  from  his  master's  stock,  work  them  up,  deliver 
out  the  articles,  receive  the  money  for  them,  and  pay  over  the  whole  money  to  hw 
master ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  entitled  to  receive  a  proportion  of  the 
money  back  for  his  work  upon  the  articles.  In  the  present  case  he  had  taken  the 
materials  from  his  master's  stock,  made  the  coffee-pot  hmdles  on  his  premiei, 
delivered  them  to  the  customer,  and  received  the  money ;  but  he  had  concealed  the 
transaction  from  his  master,  and  kept  the  money,  which  was  three  shillings,  and  of 
which  his  share  would  have  been  one  shilling.  Upon  an  indictment  for  embenling 
*44o-i  the  three  shillings,  Bayley,  J.,  *  doubted  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  fraudfr 
J  lent  concealmeut  of  the  order,  and  an  embezzlement  of  the  master's 
materials ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  all  the  judges  who  met  thought  it  was  an 
embezzlement  of  the  money,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.(/) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzling  moneys  received  for,  in  the  name,  and  oa 
account  of  Charles  Hardy,  it  appeared  that  Hardy  was  agent  for  the  Great  Northern 
Kail  way  Company  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  goods ;  he  employed  bis  ova 
servants,  drays  and  horses,  aud  was  answerable  to  the  company  for  moneys  collected 
by  his  servants  for  carriage  of  goods.  The  prisoner  was  his  servant,  and  it  was  bis 
duty  to  go  out  with  a  dray,  and  take  goods  and  a  delivery-book  handed  to  hiuo  by 
J.  Esplin,  a  clerk  of  the  company,  and  to  deliver  the  goods  according  to  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  that  book,  and  to  receive  the  amount  of  carriage  therein  specified 
as  due  to  the  company,  and  then  to  account  for  the  sums  so  received  to  J.  EspuB- 
He  had  taken  out  goods  at  the  times  specified  in  the  indictment,  and  received  fr 
the  carriage  due  to  the  company  the  sums  stated  in  the  said  book,  which  sums  were 
paid  to  him.  and  received  by  him.  as  due  to  the  company,  and  the  receipts  for  which 
were  given  by  the  prisoner,  and  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  company.  The  p*1* 
snner  appropriated  these  sums,  and  Hardy  paid  the  amount  to  J.  Esplin  on  account 
of  the  company,  in  pursuance  of  his  arrangement  with  them  in  that  behalf.  It  vat 
objected  that  the  prisoner  received  the  moneys  not  for,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  ac- 
count of  Hardy,  but  of  the  company ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that* 

(e)  Williams  v.  Stott,  3  Tyrw.  688 ;   1  Cr.  k  M.  675. 

(d)  Anonymous,  stated  as  in  the  text  by  Bolland,  B.,  in  Williams  v.  Stott,  tvpr*. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Hunt,  8  C.  k  P.  642  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Mirehouse,  C.  S.y  after  consulting  Bo**' 
qnet  and  Coleridge,  Js 

(/)  Rex  v.  Hoggins,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  145. 
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;he  prisoner  received  the  money  in  the  name  of  the  company,  he  received 
locount  of  his  master;  for  the  words  of  the  Act  are  u  for  or  in  the  name 
account  of  his  master."(#) 

eases  decided  with  reference  to  receiving  money  by  virtue  of  the  employ- 
throw  light  on  cases  arising  under  the  new  clause,  though  they  are  no 
be  considered  as  binding  authorities  upon  it,  they  are  retained,  especially 
sions  have  hitherto  taken  place  on  the  new  clause. 

ng  immediately  from  a  customer  that  which  in  the  ordinary  course  the 
3uld  have  received  through  the  medium  of  another  servant  employed  to 
m  customers,  was  held  to  be  a  receipt  by  virtue  of  the  employment  of  the 
ho  so  received  immediately  from  the  customer,  in  a  case  where  the  ser- 
g  intrusted  to  receive  at  home  from  out-door  collectors,  received  abroad 
iit-door  customer.  The  prisoner  was  servant  to  a  carcase  butcher,  and 
is  business  was  to  receive  every  evening  from  the  out-door  porters  the 
y  had  received  from  customers  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to  pay  it 
other  clerk.  He  went  himself  to  an  out-door  customer  and  received  of 
e  customer's  house  £11  Ss.  7rf.,  which  he  embezzled ;  and,  on  a  case  re- 
the  ground  that  this  receipt  was  not  within  the  prisoner's  regular  trust 
yment,  the  judges  thought  that  as  the  prisoner  was  intrusted  to  receive 
toilers,  who  would  have  collected  from  the  customer,  the  receiving  imme- 
»m  the  *customer,  instead  of  mediately  through  the  porter,  was  r*A±  i 
ceipt  as  the  Act  was  intended  to  protect,  and  the  conviction  was   *- 

.(h) 

ilso  decided  upon  the  repealed  statute,  that  where  a  servant  generally  em- 
his  master  to  receive  sums  of  one  description  and  at  one  place  only,  was 
by  him  in  a  particular  instance  to  receive  a  sum  of  a  different  description 
liferent  place,  this  latter  sum  should  be  considered  as  received  by  him  by 
lis  employment,  because  he  filled  the  character  of  servant,  and  it  was  by 
loyed  as  servant  that  he  received  the  money.  The  lessees  of  two  toll-bars 
she  prisoner  to  collect  the  tolls  at  one,  and  in  a  particular  instance  ordered 
eive  the  money  collected  by  another  person  at  the  other,  which  he  received 
y,  and  embezzled  it.  A  case  being  reserved  upon  the  question  whether 
k!  that  money  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  Holroyd,  J., 
w,  B.,  thought  he  did  not.  because,  it  was  out  of  the  course  of  his  em  ploy - 
eceive  that  money;  but  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Burrough,  J.,  Best,  J.,  Hullock, 
ayley,  J.,  thought  otherwise,  because,  though  this  was  out  of  the  ordinary 
lis  employment,  yet  as  he  was  servant  to  the  lessees,  and  in  his  character 
to  them  had  submitted  to  be  employed  by  them  to  receive  this  money, 
eceived  it  by  virtue  of  his  being  so  employed,  the  case  was  within  the 
d  the  conviction  right.(i)  But  in  a  case  precisely  similar  in  its  circum- 
the  preceding  case,  Parke,  B..  directed  an  acquittal,  observing  that  he 
approved  of  that  decision. (j) 

however,  upon  an  indictment  fv  r  embezzlement  the  prosecutor  stated  that 
employed  or  authorized  the  prisoner  to  receive  money  from  any  persons 
regular  customers,  and  that  the  persons  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
>zzled  were  of  that  description ;  it  was  held  that,  as  the  customers  made 
3nts  to  the  prisoner  as  the  servant  of  the  prosecutor,  it  was  sufficient  to 
e  allegation  that  the  money  was  received  by  the  prisoner  for  and  on  the 
'  his  master.  (A:) 

ititute  embezzlement  the  prisoner  must  have  received  the  money  by  virtue 
ployment :  and  if  the  money  were  received  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his 
ot,  it  was  not  embezzlement.     The  prisoner  was  hired  to  lead  a  stallion 

r.  Thorpe,  D.  k  B.  562. 

9.  Beechey,  MS.,  Bayley,  J  ,  and  R.  k  R.  319. 

>.  8mith,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  516. 

r's  case,  1  Lew.  88.     This  and  the  preceding  case  are  clearly  within  the  new 

v.  Williams,  6  C.  k  P.  626  (25  E.  C.  L.  R .),  Arabia,  Serjt.,  after  consulting  Gaae- 
lerton,  B.,  and  Gurney,  B. 
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round  the  counlry  during  the  season,  and  he  was  to  charge  for  each  mare  30«  and 
not  to  take  less  than  20*.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  received  a  sum  of  6s ,  which 
was  the  whole  charge  he  had  made,  for  covering  one  mare,  aud  had  not  accouuted 
for  it  It  was  held  that  this  was  not  an  embezzlement.  To  constitute  an  embezzle- 
ment the  prisoner  must  have  received  the  money  by  virtue  of  his  employment;  and 

*4451   ^  ]t  was  ^'8  ^uty  +to  ta^ce  ^*'  an(*  not  ^e8S  ^tiD  %®8'i  tn^  8um  °*  **'•  wu 
J    not  received  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  employment. (7) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutors  were 
brewers,  aud  the  prisoner,  their  drayman,  was  sent  out  daily  with  porter  for  his 
masters'  customers,  and  also  with  a  surplus  quantity  which  he  had  authority  to  sell 
at  a  certaiu  fixed  price  only,  viz.,  at  9*.  6d.  a  dozon.  The  prisoner  sold  a  dozen  of 
this  porter  at  6s.  to  J.  Webb,  but  did  uot  receive  the  money  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
but  said  he  should  call  for  it  afterwards.  One  of  the  prosecutors  heard  nf  the 
transaction  from  the  customer,  and  told  him  to  let  the  prisoner  have  the  money ; 
but  this  was  unknown  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  having  afterwards  called  for 
the  money,  Webb  paid  it  to  him,  and  he  embezzled  it.  It  was  objected  that  the 
money  was  not  received  by  virtue  of  the  prisoner's  employment,  and  Rrx  v.  Smw- 
ley  (in)  was  relied  upon.  Patteson,  J.,  after  conferring  with  Parke,  B.,  said  he  had 
great  doubts  as  to  the  authority  of  the  case  cited ;  and  that  Parke,  B.,  and  himself 
also  considered  that,  as  the  master,  in  the  present  case,  had  authorized  the  customer 
to  make  the  payment  to  the  prisoner,  the  master  was  bound  by  that  payment,  and 
could  not  demand  more  of  the  customer,  aud  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to 
support  the  indictment.(n) 

Upon  an  indictment  alleging  that  the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of  E.  Wiggins, 
and  received  £5  10s.  on  account  of  his  master,  and  embezzled  the  same,  being  his 
money,  it  appeared  that  Wiggins  had  contracted  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  to  provide  them  with  necessary  horses  and  carmen  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering to  their  customers  the  coals  of  the  company,  and  had  also  contracted  with 
the  company  that  he  or  his  carmen  should,  day  by  day,  duly  account  for  and  deliver 
to  the  company's  manager  all  moneys  received  in  payment  of  such  coals.  The  de- 
livery notes  as  well  as  receipted  invoices  of  the  coals  were  handed  to  the  carmen  of 
Wiggins,  and  the  former  were  taken  to  his  office  to  be  entered  in  his  books,  bat  the 
receipted  invoices  were  to  be  left  with  the  customers  on  payment  of  the  amount 
The  prisoner  was  the  servant  of  Wiggins,  and  employed  by  him  as  his  carman  in 
the  delivery  of  coals  pursuant  to  the  contract,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  pay  over  direct 
to  the  clerks  of  the  company  any  mouey  he  received  for  such  coals.  It  did  not 
appear  that  such  moneys  so  received  and  paid  over  to  the  company  ever  formed 
items  of  account  between  Wiggins  and  the  company.  The  prisoner  had  delivered 
coals  to  a  customer  of  the  company,  received  payment  for  them,  and  converted  the 
money  to  his  own  use.  It  was  objected  that  the  money  was  neither  received  on 
account  of  Wiggins,  nor  was  his  property  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, C.  J.,  delivered  judgment  as  follows : — "  This  case  depends  entirely  upoa 
whether  the  evidence  shows  that  the  money  was  received  in  the  name  or  on  aceoont 
of  his  master,  and  this  depends  upon  whether  any  privity  exists  between  the  carat* 
*44f1  an(*  ^e  comPanv-  If  there  be  such  privity  as  to  make  the  carman  ^the 
-I  agent  of  the  company  in  receiving  the  money,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  it  to 
them,  the  money  iu  his  hands  was  not  the  money  of  the  master  but  of  the  compaBj* 
The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  us  is,  that  such  privity  is  established,  and  therefore 
that  the  money  was  not  received  on  account  of  the  prosecutor,  but  on  account  of 
the  company.     That  being  so,  this  conviction  cannot  be  supported."  (o) 

(I)  Rex  v.  Snowley,  4  C.  &  P.  390  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.,  and  Littledale,  J.  TJJ 
new  clause  was  approved  by  the  Lords'  Committee  expressly  with  the  view  of  getting  rid 
of  such  decisions  as  this.     See  ante,  p.  412. 

(m)  Supra.  (n)  Reg.  v.  Aston,  2  C.  k  K.  413  (61  B.  C.L-B*)' 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Beaumont,  Dears.  C.  G.  270.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  Wiggins  ttB*2J" 
took  to  "  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  steady  and  honest  carmen,  and  other  penon*!** 
the  delivery  of  all  coals,"  Ac,  "  and  also  for  collecting  and  receiving,  and  duly  accooatiaf 
for,  the  moneys  received  for  the  same,"  Ac,  and  that  "  the  parties,  whilst  in  the  egBP^ 
meat  of  Wiggins  shall  obey,  in  all  things  connected  with  the  delivery  of  coals  aad  •• 
receipt  and  payment  of  moneys  received  by  them,  the  orders  of  the  company's  coal 
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Upon  ao  indictment  for  embezzling  moneys  of  the  justices  of  the  borough  of  Bed- 
rd,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  employed  by  the  justices  under  the  governor 
'  the  gaol,  as  storekeeper  and  clerk  of  the  gaol,  and  on  his  appointment  written 
structions  defining  his  duties,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
e  4  Geo.  4t  c.  64,  were  delivered  to  him.  None  of  the  duties  therein  specified 
lated  to  the  receipt  of  the  moneys  in  question ;  but  the  governor  of  the  gaol 
u&lly  received  payments  made  by  customers  for  goods  manufactured  in  the  gaol, 
it  sometimes  in  his  absence  the  prisoner  received  them,  and  when  he  did  so,  the 
arse  of  business  was  that  he  should  on  the  same  day  enter  the  receipt  thereof  in 
e  day-book,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  keep,  and  should  hand  over  to  the  governor 
e  amount  so  received.  Two  of  the  justices  had  themselves  made  payments  to  the 
isouer  for  goods  manufactured  in  the  gaol,  and  it  was  in  their  knowledge  that  he 
reived  moneys  from  customers  for  goods  so  manufactured.  The  jury  were  told 
'  the  recorder  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  received  the  moneys, 
s  was  of  opinion  that  he  received  them  by  virtue  of  his  employment.  The  jury 
and  that  he  did  so  receive  them,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the 
nvicted  was  wrong.  The  recorder  should  have  explained  to  the  jury  that  there 
ight  have  been  an  employment  by  the  justices  independent  of  the  statutory  regu- 
tions,  and  then  asked  them  whether  there  was  in  fact  such  an  employment,  and 
hether  the  money  was  received  by  virtue  of  it.(^>) 

If  a  servant  had  no  authority  to  receive  any  money,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of 
nbczzloment,  although  the  money  was  paid  to  him  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
uthority  to  receive  it,  and  he  give  a  receipt  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  master.     The 
risoner  was  a  servant  of  Brown  and  Sons,  carriers,  and  his  employment  was  to 
x>k  up  goods  to  be  carried  by  his  masters'  wagons,  but  he  had  no  authority  to  re- 
vive money ;  all  moneys  were  collected  and  received  by  a  collecting  clerk ;  a  debtor 
o  Brown  and  Sons  went  into  their  couuting-house,  aid  seeing  the  prisoner  there 
ittnding  at  the  desk,  with  some  books  near  him,  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  r*A±7 
clerk  authorized  to  receive  moneys,  paid  him  £8  4s.  lOd. ;  *for  which  the  *- 
prisoner  gave  a  receipt  in  his  own  name  for  Brown  and  Sons,  and  embezzled  the 
money;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  as 
the  servant  had  no  authority  to  receive  the  money,  the  case  was  not  within  the 
rtitate.fg)     So  where  the  prisoner  was  in  the  service  of  the  prosecutor  but  not 
Mthorized  to  receive  money,  and  a  person  who  owed  the  prosecutor  £5  paid  it  to 
the  prisoner,  supposing  him  to  be  servant  of  the  prosecutor  and  authorized  to  receive 
R\  and  the  prisoner  never  accounted  for  the  money ;  it  was  held  not  to  be  embezzle* 
Bent,  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  case.(r) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having  embezzled  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  had 

wceifed  by  virtue  of  his  employment  as  servant  of  the  prosecutor.     The  prisoner 

had  been  an  apprentice  of  the  prosecutor,  a  shoemaker,  and  had  ordered  two  pairs 

of  shoes  to  be  made  for  two  ladies,  and  when  they  were  made  he  offered  to  take 

them  home,  and  they  were  given  to  him  by  the  prosecutor  for  that  purpose,  but  no 

wthority  was  given  to  him  to  ask  for  or  receive  their  price.     The  prosecutor  after- 

fwda  demauded  the  money  of  the  prisoner,  which  he  did  not  deny  having  received, 

hot  declined  to  hand  over.     Patteson,  J. :  u  This  charge  cannot  be  supported  on  this 

widence.     An  express  authority  to  receive  the  money  charged  to  have  been  embez- 

*H  or  a  general  employment  as  servant,  must  be  proved ;  for  the  indictment  alleges 

that  the  money  was  received  by  virtue  of  such  employment  as  servant.   The  prisoner 

*m  Dot  employed  to  carry  home  these  goods  as  a  servant,  nor  had  he  any  authority  to 

dawnd  or  receive  the  price  of  them.     He  did  not,  therefore,  receive  money  by 

• 

fir,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  appointed  by  them."     This  contract  was  not  set  out 
n  the  cue,  but  cited  in  the  argument. 

(f)  Reg.  v.  Annan,  Dears.  0.  C.  575.  During  the  argument,  Jervis,  C.  J.,  said,  "  It  does 
B°twem  to  be  disputed  that  he  was  in  fact  sometimes  employed  to  receive  money.  If  he 
*u<k  facto  employed  to  receive  money,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  instructions  de- 
■aed  the  employment  or  not. 

.(f)  Rex  r.  Thorley,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  343 ;  but  this  case  is  within  the  new  clause,  and  so 
"*«»».Hawiin,  infra. 

.  WRezt.  Hawtin,  7  C.  k  P.  281  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Alderson,  B.     It  was  also  held  not  to 
01  weeny  of  the  prosecutor's  money,  as  the  money  had  never  come  to  his  hands. 
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virtue  of  any  employment  of  the  prosecutor ;  and  if  customers  pay  money  under  such 
circumstances,  they  do  so  in  their  own  wrong ;  and  being  still  liable  to  the  prosecu- 
tor, he  is  not  damnified  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner,  therefore,  must 
be  acquitted  ."(*) 

Shortly  after  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  was  passed,  it  was  ruled,  that  it  was  an  offence 
within  its  provisions  for  a  servant  to  embezzle  money  received  from  a  customer  of 
his  master's  though  the  money  had  been  given  to  the  customer  by  the  mirier  id 
order  that  it  might  be  paid  in  the  course  of  business  to  the  servant,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  servant's  honesty.  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner,  as  a  servant 
of  one  J.  Gregory,  with  receiving  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  from  one  Hannah  Mor- 
ris, for  and  on  account  of  his  master,  and  embezzling  the  same.  It  appeared  that 
Gregory,  who  was  a  potato-merchant,  having  reason  to  suspect  the  prisoner  of  dis- 
honesty, procured  Morris  to  come  to  his  shop  with  a  marked  seven-shilling  piece  of 
his  own  money,  there  to  purchase  potatoes,  and  to  pay  for  them  with  the  se?en- 
shilling  piece.  She  came  accordingly,  bought  potatoes  to  the  amount  of  one  shil- 
ling and  three  pence,  and  paid  the  marked  seven  shilling  piece  to  the  prisoner,  who 
gave  her  out  of  his  own  pocket  five  shillings  and  nine  pence  in  change,  though  he 
might  have  given  the  change  out  of  moneys  belonging  to  his  master  which  had  been 
left  in  the  counting-house  for  that  purpose.  The  seven  shilling  piece  was  afterwards 
*AiQ-\  *f°und  secreted  in  the  prisoner's  box.  It  was  contended  that  the  Act 
-J  applied  only  to  cases  where  the  moneys  had  been  paid  to  the  servant  hj 
other  persons  than  the  master,  and  not,  as  in  this  case,  where  the  moneys  had  come 
intermediately  from  the  hand  of  the  master :  but  the  court  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection,  and  that  if  a  servant  received  the  money, 
either  from  the  master,  or  from  a  third  person  on  the  *  master's  account,  it  was 
sufficient.  (f) 

The  same  objection  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve 
judges,  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  well  founded.  The  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  embezzling  three  shillings,  the  property  of  his  masters,  J.  Clarke  aud  J.  Gyles. 
Messrs.  Clarke  and  Gyles,  whom  the  prisoner  served  in  the  capacity  of  shopman, 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  he  embezzled  some  of  the  moneys  received  by  him  in 
the  shop,  Mr  Gyles  formed  a  plan  for  detecting  him,  and  took  an  account  of  the 
money  at  the  time  in  the  till,  and  marked  it ;  and  then  went  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bor where  he  took  three  shillings  from  his  pocket,  marked  them  also,  and  then  gay* 
them  to  his  neighbor's  servant,  who  by  his  desire,  and  also  by  the  order  of  her  mis- 
tress, went  with  them  to  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Gyles,  and  purchased  of  the 
prisoner,  who  was  then  serving  in  the  shop,  articles  exactly  amounting  to  three 
shillings,  and  paid  for  them  with  the  three  shillings  given  her  by  Mr.  Gyles.  The 
prisoner  embezzled  these  three  shillings.  It  was  submitted  that,  as  the  three  marked 
shillings  were  the  property  of  the  prosecutors,  and  had  been  taken  out  of  Mr.  Gyl«'s 
own  pocket  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  the  fidelity  of  the  prisoner,  the  delivery  of 
them  to  the  servant  had  not  changed  the  possession  of  them,  which,  it  was  contended, 
remained  constructively  with  the  prosecutors  up  to  the  moment  when  the  embeflk- 
ment  took  place ;  and  therefore  that  the  charge  should  have  been  for  a  larceny  ** 
common  law,  and  not  for  an  embezzlement  under  the  statute.  The  court  overruled 
the  objection  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  case 
was  clearly  within  the  statute.  Grose,  J.,  who  delivered  their  opinion,  referred  to 
BvlTs  ca*e(n)  as  in  point;  and  said,  that  from  that  case  it  appeared  that  the  present, 
which  was  precisely  similar  in  its  circumstances,  was  not  a  case  of  larceny  at  cob* 
mon  law,  but  a  breach  of  trust,  and  as  such  within  the  terms  and  operation  of  th« 
8tatute.(v)  So  where  a  licensed  victualler,  the  master  of  the  prisoner,  suspecting 
him,  marked  a  crown  piece  and  two  half  crowns,  and  gave  them  to  W.  for  the  ptf" 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Bearcock,  1  Cox  C.  C.  187. 

(t)  Whittingham's  case,  2  Leach  912.  Sed  qutere  the  correctness  of  this  decision.  "* 
S.  G. ;  and  see  Reg.  v.  Hawkins,  post,  p.  450,  where  the  dictum  at  the  end  of  this  case  ■* 
questioned. 

(u)  Ante,  p.  402. 

(v)  Headge's  case,  2  Leach  1033 ;  R.  k  R.  160.     It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  jadg-* 
that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  cases  which  which  are  larceny  at  common  law. 
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use  of  purchasing  spirits  of  the  prisoner,  and  W.  purchased  some  brandy,  and  paid 
he  prisoner  the  marked  money,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  have  placed  the  same  in  the 
11,  but  the  two  half  crowns  only  were  found  there,  and  the  crown  was  found  in  the 
risoner's  box ;  the  jury  acquitted  him  of  larceny,  but  found  him  guilty  of  embezzle- 
lent ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  *the  preceding  case  was  r*44q 
xpressly  in  point,  and  that  the  court  were  bound  by  it.(to)  L 

l$ut  where  the  property  taken  was  delivered  to  the  servant  by  the  master  himself, 
.  was  decided  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  repealed  statute.  Thus,  where  the 
risoner  received  from  her  master  two  five  pound  notes,  and  some  other  money  to 
ay  amongst  other  things  £5  3*.  to  the  overseer,  and  the  overseer  proved  that,  she 
ad  never  paid  him,  the  judges  held  a  conviction  upon  these  facts  to  be  wrong.(x) 
q  a  later  case  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  having  received  and  taken 
it©  his  possession  one  shilling  on  account  of  his  master,  and  embezzling  the  same; 
ad  upon  the  evidence  it  appeared,  that  having  two  shillings  and  sixpence  of  his 
taster's  money,  to  pay  on  account  of  his  master,  he  only  paid  one  shilling  and  six- 
eoce,  and  converted  the  other  shilling  to  his  own  use ;  upon  which  the  learned 
idge  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner.(y) 
So  if  the  property  embezzled  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  master  or  any  of 
ia  other  servants,  the  case  was  not  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  47.  Upon 
a  indictment  for  embezzlement  the  prisoner  was  proved  to  be  the  clerk  of  A.,  and 
e  had  received  from  another  clerk  £3  of  A.'s  money  that  he  might  pay  (among 
ther  things)  for  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette;  he  paid  10*.  for  the 
isertion,  and  charged  A.  20s.  for  the  same,  and  fraudulently  converted  the  differ- 
nee  to  his  own  use;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  the  case  not 
rithin  the  statute,  because  A.  had  had  possession  of  the  money  by  the  hands  of 
lis  other  clerk. (2) 

A  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  embezzling  certain  chattels.     The  prisoner 
nd  been  clerk  to  the  prosecutor,  a  navy  and  army  tailor,  and  it  was  part  of  his 
luty  to  go  on  board  ships,  take  orders  for  and  sell  clothes  to  the  marine  artillery 
>n  account  of  his  master.     The  prisoner  had  been  thus  employed  on  board  "  The 
Terrible"  at  Portsmouth,  which  ship  being  ordered  round  to  Plymouth,  the  prisoner 
obtained  a  passage,  and  came  round  in  her,  being  first  entrusted  by  his  master  with 
a  quantity  of  soldiers'  clothes  and  £10  in  silver,  to  enable  him  to  give  change  to 
customers.     Whilst  at  Plymouth  he  wrote  to  his  master,  saying  that  he  could  do 
business  with  the  marines  of  u  The  Gladiator,"  a  ship  lying  there,  and  on  this  re- 
ceived a  further  supply  of  goods.     It  was  discovered  that  the  prisoner  had  entered 
is  a  seaman  in  u  The  Gladiator,'1  and  had  sailed  in  her  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 
"The  Gladiator"  was,  however,  driven  back  to  Plymouth  by  stress  of  weather. 
All  the  goods  the  prisoner  had  been  supplied  with  were  gone  except  a  few,  of  which 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  count  were  a  part,  and  these  were  found  in  the  pri- 
soner's berth  in  "  The  Gladiator."     It  was  submitted  that  as  the  prisoner  had  re- 
ceived these  goods  from  his  master  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  embezzlement ;  but 
tie  case  was  left  to  the  jury;  and,  on  a  case  *reserved.  the  judges  were  ^.^ 
unanimously  of  opiniou  that  as  the  goods  were  received  by  the  prisoner  L     * 
urect  from  the  master,  the  conviction  was  wrong  for  embezzlement,  but  might  have 
foo  good  for  larceny.     The  dictum  in  Rex  v.  Whittingham{a)  that  ''  if  a  servant 
Mire  money  either  from  the  master,  or  from  a  third  person  on  the  master's 
•toount,  he  was  guilty  of  embezzlement,"  must  be  associated  with  some  facts,  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  case. (b) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  appeared  that  the  course  of  business 
Ha  for  the  customeis  to  pay  money  into  the  hands  of  certain  persons,  who  paid 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Gill,  Dears.  C.  C.  289,  Maule,  J.,  observed  that  "  There  may  be  a  distinction 
fetween  the  caseB  in  which  the  master  parts  with  the  possession,  retaining  it  construct- 
l?riy,  and  those  in  which  he  does  not. 

(*)  R»  t .  Smith,  MS.,  Bayky,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  267. 

(y)  Peck's  case,  Park,  J.  A.  J. ;  Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1817,  MS.  But  it  was  usual  in  in* 
•tafcenti  upon  the  statute  to  add  a  count  for  larceny  at  common  law. 

Ij)  Rex  t.  Murray,  R.  Jt  M.  C.  C.  R.  276.  (a),  Supra,  p.  448. 

l')Reg.t.  Hawkins,  1  Den.  C.  C.  584. 

L 
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them  over  to  a  superintendent ;  he  accounted  with  the  prisoner,  and  paid  over  such 
moneys  to  hiui,  and  the  prisoner  in  his  turn  accounted  with  cashiers,  and  paid  over 
the  moneys  to  them,  he  having  no  other  duty  to  perform  with  respect  to  such 
moneys  than  to  keep  an  account,  which  might  act  as  a  check  on  the  superintendent 
and  cashiers ;  their  accounts  being  in  like  manner  checks  upon  him.  These  four 
parties  to  the  receipt  of  the  moneys  were  all  servants  of  the  prosecutor.  With 
respect  to  the  three  sums  charged  in  the  indictment,  it  was  proved  that  they  had 
passed  in  due  course  from  the  customers  through  the  hands  of  the  immediate  re- 
ceivers and  the  superintendent  to  the  prisoner,  who  fraudulently  retained  them. 
On  behalf  of  the  prisoner  it  was  objected,  on  the  authority  of  Rex  v.  Murray,(c) 
that  the  moneys  having  before  they  reached  the  prisoner  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  prosecutor '8  servants,  did  in  law  pass  to  the  prisoner  from  his  master,  and  there* 
fore  the  charge  of  embezzlement  could  uot  be  sustained.  For  the  Crown  it  was 
answered  that  the  prisoner  having  intercepted  the  moneys  in  their  appointed  coarse 
of  progress  to  the  master,  this  case  was  not  governed  by  Rrx  v.  Murray,  where  the 
prior  possession  of  the  master  having  been  as  complete  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  the 
money  might  reasonably  be  considered  as  passing  from  the  master  to  the  prisoner, 
whereas  in  the  present  case  it  was  in  course  of  passage  through  the  prisoner  fc>  the 
master.  The  prisoner  was  convicted ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown  that  there  was  no  tortious  taking  by  the  prisoner;  his 
taking  was  lawful  in  the  first  instance.  His  duty  was  to  receive  the  money  and 
pass  it  to  his  master.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  ''This  case  is  quite  different  from  Rrz  v. 
Murray.  There  the  case  was  not  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.  s.  47,  because  the 
master  had  had  possession  of  the  money  by  the  hands  of  another  servant;  acd 
when  it  was  given  to  the  prisoner  by  that  servant  to  be  piid  away  on  account  of  the 
master,  it  must  be  deemed  in  law  to  have  been  so  given  to  the  prisoner  bv  his  mas- 
ter; the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  it  being  thus  a  tortious  taking  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  not  embezzlement  but  larceny.  But  here  the  money  never  reached  the 
master  at  all ;  it  was  stopped  by  the  prisoner  on  its  way  to  him.  The  original 
taking  was  lawful,  and  therefore  the  fraudulent  appropriation  was  enibezzlement."(</) 
♦4.^11  *The  statute  properly  applies  to  those  cases  where  the  money  hasnerer 
J  been  in  the  possession  of  the  master  or  any  other  person  whose  possession 
can  be  considered  as  the  possession  of  the  master.  Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing 
a  £5  note,  and  certain  silver  coin,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  s  master  gave  him 
the  £5  note  to  get  change ;  he  got  the  change,  said  it  was  for  his  master,  and  that 

(c)  Supra,  note  (z). 

\d)  Reg.  v.  Masters,  1  Den.  C.  C.  332;  2  C.  k  K.  930  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  This  case  wt* 
argued  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  only,  tend  seems  to  have  been  wrongly  decided.  Tbe  re- 
ceipt of  money  or  goods  by  a  servant  on  behalf  of  a  master  vests  the  property  and  posses- 
sion in  the  master  the  instant  such  receipt  takes  place,  in  tbe  case  of  an  hone9t  servant, 
as  against  all  the  world.  But  in  the  case  of  a  servant  who  fraudulently  converts  tie 
property  received  on  behalf  of  his  master,  the  property  and  possession  is  held  not  so  for 
to  vest  in  the  master  as  against  such  servant  as  to  sustain  an  indictment  for  larceny: 
Bull's  case  and  Bazeley's  case,  ante,  p.  402  ;  but  these  decisions  rest  on  the  special  relatiofl 
between  the  master  and  tbe  servant  first  receiving  on  behalf  of  his  master ;  and  tbe  39  Geo. 
3,  c.  85,  and  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  47,  were  passed  to  meet  this  case  alone.  In  the  present 
case  the  property  in  and  possession  of  the  money  had  vested  in  the  master  when  received 
by  the  person,  who  paid  it  to  the  superintendent,  and  so  continued  when  delivered  ty 
him  to  the  prisoner.  In  Dyer,  5  (6),  it  is  laid  down  that  "  if  any  of  my  servants  deliver 
to  another  of  my  servants  my  goods,  and  he  goes  away  with  them,  this  is  felony;  for  this 
shall  be  said  to  be  my  delivery."  And  Lord  Hale,  1  Hale  667,  speaking  of  a  servant  re- 
ceiving money  on  behalf  of  bis  master  not  being  guilty  of  larceny  if  he  appropriated  i*t 
adds,  "Yet  by  the  very  payment  of  the  money  to  the  servant  to  the  master's  use,  the 
master  is  by  law  said  to  be  actually  possessed  of  this  money ;  and  if  taken  away  from  the 
servant  by  a  trespasser  or  robber,  the  master  may  have  a  general  action  of  trespass  or 
action  upon  tbe  statute  of  hue  and  cry  ;"  or  an  indictment  may  lay  the  money  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  roaster:  Rex  v.  Remnant,  R.  k  R.  136.  If  then  the  prisoner  had  picked  the 
pocket  of  the  superintendent  of  the  money,  he  might  have  been  indicted  for  stealing  ts* 
money  of  the  prosecutor ;  and  this  clearly  proves  that  the  money,  whilst  in  the  octssl 
possession  of  the  superintendent,  was  the  property  and  constructively  in  the  possessi*1 
of  the  master ;  and  consequently  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  prisoner  was  a  receipt 
of  money  previously  vested  in  the  master:  Reg.  v.  Hawkins,  tupra,  and  Reg.  v.  Wattt,* 
Den.  C.  C.  14,  ante,  p.  399,  are  subsequent  decisions. 
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is  master  sent  him  He  never  returned  to  his  master.  The  prisoner  was  found 
uilty  of  stealing  the  silver  coin  ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that 
le  conviction  was  wroug.  because  as  the  master  had  never  had  possession  of  the 
hange,  except  by  the  hauds  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  only  amenable  under  the  39 
reo.  3,  c.  85.(<?) 

Where  an  indictment  charged  Edmund  W.  with  embezzling  and  Michael  W.  as 
jcessory  after  the  fact,  it  appeared  that  Edmund  was  the  town  traveller  and  col- 
ctor  of  the  prosecutor,  and  Michael  his  carman.  Edmund's  duty  was  to  go  round 
id  take  orders  from  customers,  and  to  enter  them,  on  his  return  tc  the  shop  in  the 
rening,  in  the  day  or  the  order  book,  and  also  to  receive  moneys  in  payment  of 
ich  orders,  but  he  had  no  authority  whatever  to  take,  or  direct,  the  delivery  of  any 
x>ds  from  the  shop.  A  customer  gave  Edmund  an  order  for  two  gallons  of  mixed 
ickles,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  treacle,  which  order  was  entered  by  him  in  the 
rder  book  as  for  the  pickles  only.  An  invoice  for  the  pickles,  pursuant  to  the 
itry,  was  made  out  by  the  prosecutor's  brother,  and  given  to  Michael,  but  he  de- 
vered  the  pickles  and  fourteen  pounds  of  treacle.  The  sum  charged  for  the  pickles 
as  6s.  6rf.,  and  Michael  entered  the  treacle  at  the  foot  of  the  invoice  at  4s.  6c/. 
dmuod  afterwards  received  the  whole  amount,  but  paid  the  prosecutor  6s.  6c/. 
nly.  Mr.  Recorder  Law  (after  consulting  Patteson,  J.)  he'd  that  this  was  not 
mbezzlement  but  larceny,  saying  "  Edmund  does  not  receive  the  4s.  6c/.  for  or  on 
ccount  of  his  master,  but  contrary  to  and  in  breach  of  his  duty  towards  that  master. 
may  also  liken  the  case  to  that  of  two  *  servants,  one  of  whom  has  authority  p*  i  cy 
i  sell,  and  the  other  not,  but  merely  to  receive  money ;  if  the  one,  who  has  *■ 
io  authority  to  sell,  introduces*  himself  behind  the  counter,  and  sells  his  master's 
joods,  putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket,  that  is  clearly  a  stealing,  for  he  sells 
md  receives  the  money  contrary  to  bis  authority ;  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
>een  employed  or  intrusted  as  clerk  and  servant,  and  to  have  received  the  money  by 
rirtue  of  such  employment,  where  the  act  is  done  contrary  to  such  employment. 
Here  the  servant  having  authority  to  send  out  goods  to  the  amount  of  68.  6c/.  puts 
up  goods  to  the  amount  of  lis.,  his  intention  being  to  put  4s.  6c/.(/)  into  his  own 
pocket.  The  time  never  arrives  when  he  receives  that  on  account  of  his  master, 
tor  all  that  he  does  is  advene  to,  and  in  fraud  of,  the  interest  of  the  master.  "(<f) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  which  in  some  counts  alleged  the  prisoner 
to  be  the  servant  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  in  others  as  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  for  that  county  and  others,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  the 
miller  of  a  mill  in  the  gaol  of  the  county,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  direct  any  person 
bringing  grain  to  be  ground  at  the  mill  to  obtain  at  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  gaol  a 
ticket  specifying  the  quantity  of  grain  brought     The  ticket  was  his  order  for  re- 
ceiving the  grain.     It  was  then  his  duty  to  receive  the  grain  with  the  ticket,  to 
grind  it  at  the  mill,  to  receive  the  money  for  the  grinding  from  the  person  bringing 
the  grain  with  the  ticket,  and  to  account  to  the  governor  of  the  gaol  for  the  money 
*>  received.     The  governor  accounted  for  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
fttes.    It  was  a  breach  of  the  prisoner's  duty  to  receive  or  grind  grain  without  such 
*  ticket  as  above  mentioned,  and  he  had  no  right  to  grind  any  grain  at  the  mill  for 
■*  private  benefit.     The  prisoner  was  appoiuted  to  his  situation  by  the  magistrates 
°f  the  county  at  a  fixed  weekly  salary,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  county  rates, 
fk  moneys  which  the  prisoner  misappropriated  he  received  from  persons  for  grind- 
tog  their  grain  at  the  mill,  but  none  of  these  persons  had  obtained  a  ticket  from  the 
pwter'g  lodge,  nor  had  they  been  directed  by  the  prisoner  to  obtain  such  tickets,  nor 
**»  there  in  fact  any  ticket  all.     It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  did  not  receive 
the  money  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  nor  for  or  on  account  of  his  masters  ;(A) 
^d, upon  a  ease  reserved,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  delivered  the  following  judgment:  "The 

(<)  Rex  v.  Sullens,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  129.  (/)  The  invoice  was  for  the  pickles  only. 

W  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  9  C.  k  P.  27  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

1*)  ltWM  also  objected  that  the  County  Sessions  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  prisoner, 
H|Uiego4l  was  within  the  city;  it  was  answered  that  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  48,  placed  it 
*  ««  county ;  and  further  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  servant  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
*M  others,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county ;  but  no  opinion  was  expressed  on  either 
••waeiKriiiU. 
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only  point  on  which  we  give  our  unanimous  opinion  is,  that  upon  the  facts  stated  it 
appears  that  the  prisoner  had  no  right  to  receive  and  grind  any  corn  on  behalf  of 
his  masters,  except  such  as  was  brought  to  him  with  a  ticket.  The  reasonable  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  his  receiviug  and  grinding  the  grain  without  ft  ticket  is, 
that  he  intended  to  make  an  improper  use  of  the  machinery  intrusted  to  him,  bj 
using  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  his  masters,  but  for  the  benefit  of  himself.  We  think, 
*4*ST1  t^ere^ore»  tnat  tne  money  which  he  received  was  not  received  on  account 
-J  of  his  ^masters;  and  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  embeule- 
ment."(i-) 

If  a  person  duly  enters  in  his  books  all  sums  of  money  that  he  has  received,  the 
mere  fact  of  not  paying  over  the  money  does  not  amount  to  embezzlement  Upon 
an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  to  whom  the  pri- 
soner had  acted  as  clerk  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  mail ;  and  it  was  the  daty 
of  the  prisoner  to  receive  money  for  passengers  and  parcels,  and  to  enter  the  same 
in  a  book  and  to  remit  the  amount  weekly  to  Liverpool;  the  prisoner  had  made  no 
false  entry,  and  had  charged  himself  in  the  book  with  all  moneys  that  he  had  re- 
ceived, but  he  had  not  sent  three  sums  to  Liverpool  as  he  ought  to  have  done;  and 
it  was  held  that  this  was  not  embezzlement ;  it  was  only  default  of  payment.  If  the 
prisoner  regularly  admits  the  receipt  of  the  money,  tne  mere  fact  of  not  paying  it 
over  is  not  felony.     It  is  but  matter  of  account.^' ) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  was  opened  that  the  collector  of  the 
Reading  waterworks  company  used  to  collect  the  water  rents  in  advance,  bat  that 
where  the  parties  did  not  pay  after  two  or  three  calls,  the  receipts  for  their  water 
rents  were  given  by  the  collectors  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  the  turncock  of  the 
company,  and  if  the  payments  of  the  rents  were  not  made  to  him,  the  supply  of  the 
water  was  cut  off.  Receipts  for  the  several  sums  mentioned  in  the  indictment 
were  given  to  the  prisoner  for  him  to  receive  the  moneys  due,  and  afterwards  the 
collector  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  received  these  sums,  when  the  prisoner  re- 
plied that  he  had  received  them,  and  would  pay  them  over  to  him  on  the  Monday 
following ;  the  prisoner,  however,  did  not  do  so  either  on  that  day  or  the  next,  hat 
absconded.  Erskine,  J  :  |C  If  the  prisoner  rendered  a  true  account  of  the  mooey  he 
had  received,  it  is  no  embezzlement ;  if  he  had  received  the  sums,  and  had  rendered 
an  account  in  which  the  sums  were  omitted,  it  would  be  evidence  to  show  that  he 
had  embezzled  the  amounts  ;"  and  an  acquittal  was  directed. (&) 
*4*U1       *tTpon  an  indictment  charging  the  prisoner  with  having  embezzled  the 

04J  sum  of  £3  9*.  6rf.  en  the  4th  of  November,  the  sum  of  £4  9s.  &/.  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  the  sum  of  £1  on  the  18th  of  December,  it  appeared  that 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Harris.  Dears.  C.  C.  344.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  in  the  argument  said,  "If  a  work- 
man employed  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  who  has  engaged  to  give  his  master  his  wboli 
services,  is  asked  by  some  one  to  do  a  little  work  in  the  shop,  which  only  requires  labor, 
and  he  does  the  work,  and  says  to  the  man,  (  Pay  me  twopence  for  the  job.  and  »/ 
nothing  about  it,'  the  workman  could  not  be  indicted  for  embezzling  the  twopence, 
though  he  might  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  contract,  which  was  to  give  his  master  bU 
entire  labor."  The  supposed  case  is  plainly  distinguishable  from  this  case.  There  thi 
man's  own  bodily  labor  would  earn  the  money.  Here  the  money  was  earned  by  the  aiill 
of  the  county,  and  clearly  for  any  work  done  by  it,  the  county  might  recover  paymeBt. 
The  decision  itself  seems  to  be  erroneous;  for  the  prisoner  could  only  work  the  mill " °.r 
virtue  of  his  employment;1'  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  county  might  recover  from  thi 
prisoner  any  money  received  by  him,  as  money  had  and  received  to  their  use;  for  itwsi 
earned  by  their  mill,  and  the  prisoner  was  paid  for  all  the  work  he  contributed  towards 
it;  and  this  plainly  proves  that  the  money  was  in  fact  received  for  and  on  account  of  btf 
masters,  though  by  a  fraudulent  juggle  he  attempted  to  show  that  it  was  not  received: 
Rex  v.  Snowley,  4  C.  A  P.  390  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  was  approved  of  by  Parke,  B.,  ia  tail 
case  ;  but  in  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Criminal  Bills  of  1860,  on  my  readiat; 
that  case,  Lord  Wensleydale  and  all  the  law  Lords  greatly  disapproved  of  it,  and  unaa*- 
mously  agreed  to  the  propriety  of  preventing  such  a  failure  of  justice  in  future  by  alt** 
ing  the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  mid  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  such  a  case  M  !*• 
present. 

(j)  Rex  v.  Hodgson,  3  C.  &  P.  422  (14  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Vaughan,  B.  It  does  not  appej* 
that  the  prisoner  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  account  for  Che  sums  in  question.  C  S.  vj 

(*)  Rex  r.  Creed,  1  C.  &  K.  63  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  a.d.  1843.  This  case  seems  o?erraW 
by  Reg.  v.  Lister,  pott,  and  Reg.  v.  Guelder,  pott. 
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prisoner  was  the  servant  of  a  baker,  and  authorized  to  receive  money  due  for 
d,  and  that  he  had  received  the  three  sums  in  question  on  the  three  different  days 
tioned  in  the  indictment  in  payment  for  bread,  and  had  never  accounted  for 
ar  of  these  sums  or  any  part  of  them,  and  had  never  paid  any  part  of  them  over 
le  prosecutrix  ;  the  prisoner,  however,  had  never  denied  the  receipt  of  either  of 
3  sums,  and  had  never  delivered  any  account  in  writing  in  which  they  were 
ted ;  but  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  to  deliver  written  accounts  of  what 
eoeived  ;  it  was,  however,  his  duty,  on  the  evening  of  every  day,  to  render  an 
unt  to  the  prosecutrix  of  all  moneys  that  he  had  received  on  her  account  in  the 
se  of  that  day,  and  immediately  to  pay  over  the  amount.     It  was  submitted 

there  was  no  embezzlement,  as  there  was  no  denial  of  the  receipt  of  either  of 
sums,  and  the  mere  omission  to  pay  over  the  moneys  was  not  embezzlement. 

Coleridge,  J.,  held  that,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  every  evening  to 
ant  for  and  pay  over  all  moneys  received  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  day,  if  he 
illy  omitted  to  do  that,  that  was  clearly  quite  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the 
ipt  of  the  money.  (/) 

lie  prosecutor,  a  market  gardener,  employed  the  prisoner,  who  was  in  his 
ice,  to  take  a  quantity  of  potatoes  and  cabbages  to  sell  at  Dudley,  and  on  his 
rn  asked  him  for  the  money.     The  prisoner  said  he  would  settle  for  the  potatoes 

cabbages  on  the  following  Tuesday,  as  he  had  not  received  the  money.  He 
tioned  the  sum  he  had  sold  the  potatoes  for,  and  one  Thomas  as  having  bought 
i,  but  no  other  name.  He  said  he  should  have  to  deduct  3s.  6cL  for  sonic  p  »y- 
ts  on  the  prosecutor's  account,  which  was  a  correct  deduction.  A  fortnight 
rwards  the  prosecutor  again  asked  him  to  settle  for  the  potatoes;  he  replied  \m 
d  not  do  so  then,  but  would  on  the  following  day.  He  said  he  had  not  seen 
mas,  or  received  for  the  goods,  but  would  do  so.  The  prosecutor  told  him  that 
be  money  was  not  paid  on  the  following  day,  he  would  give  him  into  custody. 

prisoner  did  not  pay,  and  he  was  apprehended.  He  had  sold  some  of  the 
itoea  to  Thomas,  who  had  not  paid  for  them ;  but  he  had  sold  potatoes  to 
ther  person,  who  paid  him  25.s.  for  them  at  the  time.  Erie,  J.,  told  the  jury, 
tiis  case  seems  to  me  much  more  like  an  accounting  for  money,  and  a  default  in 
ment,  then  a  false  accounting  aud  embezzlement.  It  depends  entirely  on  thj 
atruction  you  put  on  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  had  not  received  the 
ney.  It  appears  that,  as  a  fact,  he  had  received  the  produce  of  part  of  the 
^tables,  but  not  for  the  other  part,  which  remains  unpaid  now.     When  he  told 

prosecutor  that  he  had  not  received  the  money,  that  statement  was  true  if  he 
lot  to  say  that  he  had  not  received  the  money  for  the  whole,  but  it  was  false  if 
meant  to  say  that  he  had  not  received  any  part  of  it.  The  guilt  of  the  r*  i  ck 
soner  depends  upon  *th  it ;  for  if  he  meant  to  embezzle  and  steal  part  of  *-    • 

money,  he  is  guilty;  if  not,  then  you  will  acquit  him."(m) 

I)  Reg.  v.  Jackson,  1  C.  k  K.  384  (47  E.  C.  L.  R  ),  a.d.  1844. 

«)Reg.  v.  Winnall,  5  Cox  C.  C.  326,  a.d.  1851.  With  all  possible  deference,  this  case 
*trt  to  have  been  erroneously  left  to  the  jury.  It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
se  eases  that  the  main  question  is,  what  has  the  prisoner  done  with  the  thing  alleged 
be  embezzled?  In  this  case  the  prisoner  had  actually  converted  the  money  he  had 
eired  to  his  own  use.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  such  a  case  to  treat  the  question  as  turning  on 
-troth  or  falsehood  of  any  statement  made  or  written  by  him.  Such  statements  are 
rely  evidence,  and  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with  the  rest  of  the  facts;  and  if 
'facts  show  that  the  prisoner  has,  in  fact,  wrongfully  converted  the  thing  to  his  own 
'with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  it,  he  ought  to  be  convicted.  Where  anything  is 
Jeifed  by  a  servant  for  his  master,  the  correct  view  of  his  conduct  is  to  treat  it  just  in 
eiame  way  as  it  be  had  taken  that  thing  out  of  his  master's  house,  and  had  wrongfully 
*U  with  it,  and  then  to  consider  whether  such  dealing  with  it  was  felonious.  See 
rticolarly  Reg.  v.  Davison,  7  Cox  C.  C.  158;  there  a  bankrupt  changed  money  abroad, 
4 Coleridge,  J.,  said,  "  Suppose  a  person  after  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  him 
London  embezzles  in  Yorkshire,  and  does  not  account  in  London,  could  he  be  tried  in 
*C.  C.  Court?  He  would  no  doubt  be  triable  in  Yorkshire,  because  the  offem-i*  is  c emi- 
tted there."  "If  what  was  proved  to  have  been  done  abroad  had  been  done  in  this 
Htry,  the  crime  would  have  been  complete  at  once,  and  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
7  for  the  prosecutor  to  give  auy  evidence  of  non-accounting.  The  case  would  have 
*•  perfect  without  that.  The  accounting  would  only  have  come  in  on  the  part  of  the 
"oitrs  to  show  quo  animo  the  acts  charged  against  them  were  done.     When  the  act  is 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzling  the  sum  of  £10,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
was  employed  by  the  prosecutors  to  receive  remittances  from  their  customers,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  enter  them  to  the  credit  of  the  customers  in  a  day  or  cash-book, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  make  an  extract  from  the  book  of  all  remittances  received  by 
him,  and  to  take  it  to  the  prosecutor's  cashier  to  bo  compared  with  the  book,  and 
then  it  became  his  duty  tt>  enter  the  whole  amount  contained  in  such  extract  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  bankers'  deposit  account,  and  to  pay  such  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  prosecutors  with  their  bankers.  The  prisoner  afterwards,  at  his  own  con- 
venience, posted  the  amount*  of  money  remitted  by  customers  into  a  ledger,  which 
contained  the  accounts  of  the  customers.  Having  received  the  £10,  the  prisoner 
never  entered  it  in  the  cash  or  day-book;  and  he  omitted  to  include  it  in  the  amount 
which  he  paid  on  the  next  occasion  to  the  credit  of  the  prose.-utore  with  their 
bankers,  nor  was  it  entered  in  any  subsequent  account  It  was,  however,  entered 
by  the  prisoner  to  the  credit  of  the  customers  in  the  ledger.  The  money  was 
applied  by  the  prisoner  to  his  own  use ;  and.  upon  a  ease  reserved  upon  the  question 
whether  the  eutry  made  in  the  ledger  exempted  the  prisoner  from  the  operation  of 
the  statute,  it  was  urged  that  by  making  the  entry  in  the  ledger,  the  prisoner  had 
accounted  to  his  masters,  and  was  not  guilty  of  embezzlement,  which  necessarily 
involved  secrecy  and  concealment;  but  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  entry  might  have  been  made  in  order  to  deceive  (n) 
*«r*p-i  *Tbe  prisoner  was  assistant  overseer  of  a  township,  and  such  servant  as 
-*  stated  in  the  indictment,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  collect  the  rates  from  the 
ratepayers  of  the  township,  and  the  course  was  for  the  prisoner,  on  receiving  the 
rates,  to  pay  them  into  a  bank  to  the  account  of  the  overseers,  and  then  to  obtain 
from  the  overseers  a  receipt  for  such  sum  so  paid  to  their  account.  The  prisoner 
also  kept  a  book  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  from  time  to  time  the  sums 
received  by  him.  At  the  half  yearly  audit  the  accounts  thus  entered  were  con- 
trasted with  the  receipts  given  to  him  by  the  overseers.  He  charged  himself  by 
the  book,  aud  discharged  himself  again  by  the  overseers'  receipts.  The  prisoner, 
just  before  an  audit  went  to  the  overseers,  and  fraudulently  obtained  from  them 
several  receipts  for  various  sums,  by  stating  that  he  had  paid  these  sums  into  the 
bank  to  the  overseers'  account,  which  in  truth  he  had  not.  He  had,  in  fact,  pre- 
viously appropriated  these  sums  to  his  own  purposes,  and  he  obtained  the  receipt* 
with  the  view  of  deceiving  the  auditor  as  to  his  hiving  handed  the  money  to  the 
overseers;  he  produced  the  receipts  at  the  audit,  and  was  successful.  But  he  had 
duly  entered  the  said  sums  when  received  in  the  said  book,  and  had  thus  openly 
charged  himself  with  the  receipt  of  them.  It  was  contended  that,  having  thus 
charged  himself,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  embezzlement.  But  on  a  case  reserved 
on  the  question  whether  the  prisoner,  on  the  above  fact',  could  be  lawfully  confided 
of  embezzlement,  the  conviction  was  affirmed.  It  was  clear  that  the  money  was 
embezzled  with  one  of  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  fraud,  fraudulently  accounting- 
The  question  was  whether  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be.  acquitted,  because  he 
made  a  correct  entry  of  the  sums  when  received  in  the  book,  and  he  was  not  so 
entitled.  Those  eu tries  were  probably  made  with  forethought,  and  a  view  to  this 
defence,  (o) 

On  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutors  were  owners 

incomplete  or  indifferent  in  itself,  it  may  be  necessary  afterwards  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
by  showing  a  non-accounting ;  hut  where  the  misappropriation  is  once  clearly  established, 
the  non-accounting  could  not  in  any  way  strengthen  the  charge."  Alderson,  B.r  was 
present. 

[n)  Keg.  v.  Lister,  D.  &  B.  118.  A  fallacy  is  perpetually  put  forward  in  cases  of  embez- 
zlement. The  offence  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  thing  received :  do  entry  or  state* 
ment  is  anything  more  than  evidence  bearing  ou  the  character  of  the  disposal  of  the  tbinfj 
and  yet  entries  are  constantly  treated  as  tne  olfence  itself  If  a  man  made  every  entry  tf 
due  course,  it  would  only  at  most  amount  to  evidence  that  he  did  not,  when  heijsds 
them,  intend  to  convert  the  money  ;  and  yet  he  might  have  converted  it  before,  ornigfct 
do  so  afterwards.  If  he  were  proved  to  have  converted  it  before  he  made  the  entries,  the 
offeuce  would  be  complete,  and  no  entry  afterwards  made  could  alter  it.  So,  on  tht 
other  haud,  if  he  made  no  eutries  or  false  entries,  but  actually  paid  the  money  to  W1 
master,  he  would  be  innocent. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Guelder,  Bell  C.  C.  284.    The  indictment  was  not  described  in  the  case. 
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a  vessel,  and  the  prisoner  was  in  their  service  as  master.  The  vessel  carried 
m  from  Swansea  to  Plymouth,  which,  when  weighed  at  Plymouth,  weighed  two 
idred  and  fifteen  tons,  and  the  prisoner  received  payment  of  the  freight  accord- 
ly.  When  he  was  asked  for  his  account  by  the  owners,  he  delivered  a  statement, 
nitting  the  delivery  of  two  hundred  and  ten  tons,  and  the  receipt  of  freight  for 
much.  Being  asked  whether  this  was  all  he  had  received,  he  said  there  was  a 
erence  of  five  tons  between  the  weighing  at  Swansea  and  at  Plymouth,  and  that 
had  retained  the  b  ilance  for  his  own  use,  according  to  a  recognized  custom 
ween  owners  and  captains  in  the  course  of  business.  But  there  was  no  evidence 
the  alleged  difference  of  weight  or  of  the  custom.  Cresswell,  J. :  "I  think  that 
s  does  not  amount  to  embezzlement.     Embezzlement  necessarily  involves  secrecy; 

concealment,  for  instance,  by  the  defendant  of  his  having  appropriated  the 
ney.  If,  instead  of  denying  his  appropriation,  a  defendant  immediately  r*4A7 
rns  it,  alleging  a  right  or  an  excuse  for  retaining  the  sum  detained,  no  '- 
Uer  how  frivolous  the  allegation,  and  although  the  fact  itself  on  which  the 
»g&tion  rests  were  a  mere  falsification;  as  if  in  the  present  case,  although  it  should 
n  out  that  there  was  no  such  difference  as  that  asserted  by  the  defendant  between 
>  tonnage  as  measured  at  Swansea  and  at  Plymouth,  or  that  there  was  no  such  cus- 
a  as  that  set  up.  I  do  not  say  to  what  species  of  offence  this  may  amount,  but 
my  opinion  not  to  embezzlement."^) 

So  it  is  not  enough  in  all  cases  to  prove  that  a  clerk  has  received  a  sum  of  money, 
d  not  entered  it  in  his  book,  unless  there  be  also  evidence  that  he  has  denied  the 
fieipt  of  it  or  the  like.  Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  appeared  that 
r.  Bettis,  a  slate  merchant,  by  means  of  the  prisoner  as  his  clerk,  carried  on  the 
ite  trade  at  a  wharf  at  Gloucester :  the  course  of  business  was  for  the  prisoner  to 
11  the  slates  and  to  convey  them  to  the  customers  in  his  own  boats,  as  Mr.  Bettis 
id  no  boats,  the  prisoner  being  also  a  coal  merchant  on  his  own  account;  the 
ruoner  had  received  the  sums  iu  question,  but  he  and  the  prosecutor  had  had  no 
djostment  of  accounts  for  two  years,  and  on  Mr.  Bettis  calling  for  the  prisoner's 
ooks,  he  could  not  find  threo  sums  entered;  he  had  never  specifically  asked  the 
risoner  to  account  for  either  of  the  sums,  and  the  accounts  of  the  prison* r  amounted 
ttmor  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Bolland,  B. :  "There  is  not  a  felonious  conversion ; 
will  take  it  that  the  prisoner  put  the  money  into  his  own  pocket,  and  has  made  no 
otiy;  that  is  not  sufficient.  Had  he  denied  the  receipt  of  the  money  the  case 
right  have  been  differeut.  It*  the  mere  fact  of  not  entering  a  sum  was  enough  to 
opport  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  every  clerk  who,  through  carelessness, 
fflitted  an  entry,  would  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  felony.  The  prisoner  must  be 
«pitted."(9) 

Upou  a  second  indictment  against  the  same  prisoner  the  evidence  of  the  mode  of 
feftHug  was  the  same  as  in  the  last  case,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Ellis  owed  £5  to 
Hit  Bettis  for  slates,  and  paid  £3  14*.  6</.  in  cash,  Is.  tid.  being  allowed  to  Ellis 
*  discount,  and  the  remaiuing  £1  4s.  being  set  against  a  cider  account  due  from 
foprisouerto  Ellis,  and  the  prisoner  had  credited  Ellis  iu  his  ledger  to  the  amount 
>f  £5, and  had  entered  £3  14a.  bV/.  in  the  cash  book.  M r.  Bettis  had  never  called  upon 
^prisoner  to  account  as  to  this  sum  of  £5.  Bolland,  B. :  *  It  ap; ears  to  me  thai 
thiadoes  not  amount  to  embezzlement.  Iu  cases  of  this  sort  the  thing  alleged  to 
w  embezzled  should  not  be  laid  out  of  the  question.  If  goods  are  taken  an  intent 
b*j  more  clearly  appear  than  in  the  case  of  money,  as  the  same  pieces  of  coin  may, 
in  many  cases,  not  be  paid  over.  There  is  nothing  in  this  case  to  bting  the  prisoner 
•whin  the  statute.  He  never  denied  the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  was  never  called 
Bpon  fur  it.  1  think  it  essential  that  there  should  be  a  denial  of  having  received 
UK  money,  or  else  that  some  false  account  should  be  given.  The  prisoner  must  be 
*|«itted."(r) 

*Ia  the  preceding  case  it  was  objected  that  there  was  no  embezzlement,  as  r*4.&Q 
U*  prisoner  had  accounted  for  all  the  money  he  had  actually  received ;  if  no  *- 

(f)  Be?-  »  Norman,  C.  k  M.  501  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.).     Sed  qu&re  whether  any  such  claim 
tut  lot  have  some  such  color  of  right,  as  in  cases  of  larceny  :  see  ante,  p.  163. 
(f)  Bex  *.  E.  O.  Jones.  7  C.  k  P.  833  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(r)  Ibid. 
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money  at  all  had  passed,  and  it  Lad  been  entirely  a  credit  transaction  on  both  sides, 
it  would  not  have  been  embezzlement;  for  that  crime  is  merely  a  statutory  larceny, 
and  could  only  be  proved  by  showing  the  actual  receipt  of  the  money,  and  the  actual 
embezzlement  of  the  money  itself;  and  as  all  that  was  received  was  accounted  for, 
the  case  was  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  a  credit  transaction ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  pood  objection,  but  this  point  was  not  decided,  as  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  above  stated.  And  where  on  a  Similar  indictment  the  same 
question  arose,  Coltman,  J.,  after  reading  the  note  to  the  last  edition,  which  con- 
tained the  preceding  paragraph,  held  that  as  no  money  had  actually  passed,  the 
tffence  of  embezzlement  had  not  been  committed  («) 

Hut  where  on  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  as  a 
superintendent  of  police  ought  to  have  received  certain  fines  from  a  police  constable, 
but  having  to  pay  him  his  wages,  he  did  not  receive  these  fines,  but  they  were  kept 
by  the  police  constable,  and  if  they  amounted  to  more  than  a  week's  wages  in  any 
week,  the  balance  stood  over  and  formed  part  of  the  wages  for  the  next  week,  and 
if  they  formed  less  than  the  week's  wages,  the  prisoner  paid  him  so  much  as  made 
up  the  amount  of  his  wages  for  that  week.  The  sums  were  entered  in  a  book  as 
having  been  received  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  account  was  signed  by  the  prisoner. 
It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  had  never  received  the  money  he  was  charged  with 
embezzling.  But  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  this  was  a  constructive  receipt  of  the 
money,  as  the  prisoner  had  signed  the  book  as  having  received  the  fines.(/) 

A  case  was  decided  which  would  seem  to  show  that  an  indictment  for  embexxle- 
ment  may  be  supported  by  proof  of  a  general  deficiency  of  money,  without  showing 
any  particular  sum  received  and  not  accounted  fi.r.  The  1st  count  charged  the 
prisoner  with  embezzling  £500  on  the  28th  of  August;  the  2d,  £10  on  the  29th; 
the  3d,  with  stealing  a  note,  a  sovereign,  a  half  sovereign,  &c,  as  clerk ;  and  the 
4th,  like  the  3d,  omitting  to  state  that  he  was  clerk.  The  prisoner  was  cashier  in 
the  bank  of  Messrs.  Masterman,  and  his  duty  as  cashier  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
cash  when  any  payment  was  made  into  the  bank,  in  money  and  paper,  and  the 
*.lrQl  course  was  for  the  cashier  to  hand  over  the  paper  to  a  *clerk,  and  to  enter 
J  the  cash  received  in  a  book  kept  by  him  (the  cashier)  called  the  money- 
book.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cashier,  at  the  close  of  the  business  of  each  day  to 
see  that  the  cash  in  hand  agreed  with  the  money-book,  and  to  strike  a  balance, 
denoting  the  sum  in  cash  which  the  cashier  had  in  his  charge,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  kept  either  in  the  drawer  in  the  counter,  of  which  he  had  the  key,  or  in 
a  box  in  the  banking-house,  of  which  he  had  the  key  and  charge.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  1835,  the  cash  in  the  money-book  at  the  close  of  business  was  £1762  and 
a  fraction,  which  sum  was  by  the  prisoner  carried  forward,  as  in  due  course  it  ought 
to  have  been,  and  formed  the  first  item  of  the  accouut  in  the  book  for  the  29th. 
On  the  latter  day,  at  the  close  of  business,  the  prisoner,  after  crediting  himself  with 
money  paid  by  him  (it  being  part  of  his  duty  to  pay  away  money),  and  debiting  him- 
self with  cash  received,  made  the  balance  in  the  money-book  £1309  and  a  fraction, 
aud  that  sum  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  had  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-men- 
tioned places  of  deposit  on  the  same  day  (29th  of  August).  Soon  after  the  close0' 
business  Mr.  Oxley,  one  of  the  partners,  sent  for  the  prisoner,  and  after  intimating 
his  suspicions,  required  him  to  produce  the  money.     The  prisoner  thereupon  said 

(s)  Reg.  v.  Gaskins,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.  Gloucester  Winter  Ass.  1845. 

\t)  Reg.  v.  Baxter,  Salop  Spring  Ass.  1850,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. ;  a.  c,  5  Cox  C.  C.  302.  The 
prisoner  pleaded  guilty  to  another  indictment,  or  the  point  would  have  been  reserw* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  accounting  and  striking  a  balance  amounts  to  payment  >■ 
point  of  law  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  question  whether  it  amounts  to  an  actual  receipt °f 
the  money  so  that  the  money  can  be  said  to  have  been  received  and  afterwards  embeaaM* 
for  how  can  a  prisoner  embezzle  money  which  he  has  never  had  in  his  possession?  ?*? 
only  answer  which  occurs  is,  that  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  permitted  to  prove  that  be  di» 
not  receive  what  it  was  his  duty  to  receive,  and  what  he  has  admitted  in  writing  that  he 
did  receive ;  but  in  this  case  the  truth  was  disclosed  on  the  part  of  the  prosecatw*- 
Under  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  it  was  necessary  to  allege  and  prove  the  particular  mo&T 
embezzled,  and  it  is  clear  that  under  that  Act  the  case  in  question  would  not  have  bee* 
embezzlement,  and  the  power  to  prove  the  receipt  of  any  money  without  proving  *• 
particular  coin  does  not  alter  the  offence,  but  rather  assumes  the  receipt  of  some  v&*f 
to  be  necessary :  see  Rex  v.  Wavell,  R.  6  M.  C.  C  224,  post,  p.  650. 
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9  short,  and  being  asked  how  much,  replied  about  £900,  and  threw  him- 
he  mercy  of  his  employers.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
istead  of  £1309  in  his  hands,  had  only  £345  and  a  fraction,  leaving  the 
riency  £964  and  a  fraction.  Mr.  Oxley,  who  proved  the  whole  case,  had 
ige  of  the  facts  whatever,  except  what  has  been  above  stated,  and  could 
en  the  inouey,  or  any  part  of  it,  had  been  purloined,  from  what  person  or 
aad  been  received,  what  sort  of  money  had  been  abstracted,  and  whether 
11,  or  upon  its  receipt  from  customers.  There  were  two  or  three  other 
sides  tjie  prisoner,  who  were  stationed  close  to  him,  and  there  must  be  at 
ashiers  present  during  the  hours  of  business.  It  was  objected  that  there 
se  to  go  to  the  jury,  1st,  because  the  evidence  applied  equally  to  the 
embezzlement  and  larceny,  and  not  particularly  to  either ;  2dly,  that  there 
ave  been  some  proof  of  some  sum  or  sums  of  money  having  been  abstracted, 
l  whom,  and  what  sort  of  money.  The  objections  were  overruled,  and 
3re  told  that  takiug  money  from  the  till  would  amount  to  larceny,  and 
cting  money  paid  to  him  (the  prisoner),  before  it  reached  the  till  or  pos- 
lis  masters,  would  be  embezzlement,  and  it  was  left  to  them  to  say  whether 
ther  of  the  charges  which  were  stated  to  them,  were  established  by  the 
le  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  embezzlement  to  the  amount  charged, 
lilty  of  stealing.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended  that  in  order  to 
jury  to  convict  either  of  larceny  or  embezzlement,  there  must  be  proof  of 
fie  sum  abstracted,  and  the  time  when.  That  the  only  evidence  in  this 
fa  deficiency  in  accounts,  but  how  that  arose  was  not  shown.  There  was 
le  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  learned  judges,  and  the  case  was  dis- 
iifferent  meetings,  and  ultimately  eight  of  the  learned  *judges(tf)  |*4^a 
iuion  that  the  conviction  was  good,  but  the  other  seven (v)  were  of  *• 
tt  the  conviction  was  wrong.(w) 

hould  seem  that  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  case  that  proof 
il  deficiency  will  be  sufficient,  but  there  must  be  proof  that  some  specific 
;en  embezzled.  Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  was  opened  that 
x  had  been  shopman  to  the  prosecutrix,  and  that  it  would  be  proved  that 
i  deficiency  in  the  prisoner's  accounts,  but  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
ent  of  any  particular  sum.  Alderson,  B. :  "  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
t  be  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Grove,(w)  that  proceeded  more  upon  the  pecu- 
f  that  case  than  upon  the  law.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  at  the  trial  a 
Sciency  in  account.  Some  specific  sum  must  be  proved  to  be  embezzled, 
aner  as  in  larceny  some  particular  article  must  be  proved  to  have  been 

l 

i  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  was  opened  that  the  prisoner  was  clerk 
er  to  the  prosecutor,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  receive  from  t)\e  customers 
id  by  them  for  goods  supplied,  and  also  to  pay  out  of  such  moneys  the 
other  outgoings  of  the  establishment ;  the  payments  so  made  being  entered 
book  kept  by  the  prisouer,  and  their  weekly  total  carried  into  a  larger 
:h  showed  the  general  debtor  and  creditor  account  between  the  prisoner 
ister ;  and  the  balance  shown  in  this  last  account  was  from  time  to  time 
1  sometimes  paid  over,  and  sometimes  brought  forward  as  the  commence- 
new  account.  Iu  September  one  of  the  weekly  totals,  as  it  appeared  in 
•  book,  showed  an  aggregate  of  payments  to  the  amount  of  £25.  In  the 
r  that  week  it  was  entered  in  the  larger  book  as  £35,  and  this  false  entry 

0  have  been  written  on  an  erasure.     In  October  a  balance*  was  struck  on 

1  account;  and  the  sum  fouud  to  be  due  upon  that  balance  was  carried 
the  first  item  of  a  new  account,  which  was  settled  in  December,  and  the 
that  time  paid  over  to  the  prosecutor,  it  being  £10  less  than  it  ought  to 

Denman,  C.  J.,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Vaughan,  B  , 

J.,  Gurney,  B.,  and  Williams,  J. 

dale,  J.,  Gaselee,  J.,  Parke,  B.,  Bolland,  B.,  Alderson,   B  ,   Patteson,  J.,   and 

J. 

o.  GroTe,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  447. 

v.  Lloyd  Jones,  8  C.  &  P.  288  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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have  been  by  reason  of  the  sum  of  £35  being  inserted  as  before  mentioned  instead 
of  £25 ;  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  any  precise  sum  received  by  the  prisoner  od 
account  of  his  master,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  very  sum  appropriated  by 
him  to  his  own  use;  and  Williams,  J.,  held  that  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  the 
prosecution  could  not  be  sustained.  (ty) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  embezzling  £270.  He  was  assistant  teller  to  the 
customs,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  receive  inouey  from  those  persons  who  had  to  pay 
sums  into  the  receiver  general's  office,  and  enter  such  receipts  in  a  cash-book.  He 
*4P11  ^a^  a^so  *°  ma^cr  certain  payments,  and  these  it  was  his  duty  to  *  enter  od 
J  the  other  side  of  the  same  book,  and  balance  the  amounts  each  day ;  paying 
over  so  much  of  the  surplus  as  was  in  notes  to  a  superior  officer,  and  retaining  the 
cash,  which  was  carried  to  the  next  day's  account.  One  day  he  was  ordered,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  to  make  up  his  accounts.  He  continued,  however,  to  receive  money 
uutil  two  o'clock,  when  he  left  the  office  and  did  not  return.  His  desk  and  books 
were  then  examined,  and  in  the  books  were  found  entered,  as  having  been  received, 
several  sums,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £2783  7s.  9</.,  and  on  the  other  side  were 
payments  amounting  to  £130  13s  3d.  The  balance  found,  which  ought  to  have 
been  £2652  14a.  6<£,  was  £270  less  than  that  sum.  The  whole  of  the  money  was 
received  between  ten  and  two  o'clock  of  that  day.  It  was  contended  that  the  evi- 
dence failed  to  prove  the  appropriation  of  any  particular  sum  received  from  any 
one  person,  which  was  necessary  to  support  the  charge.  Erie,  J. :  "  I  think  the 
offence  is  sufficiently  made  out,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  if  the  jury  are 
satisfied  that  the  prisoner  received  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  charged  himself,  and  that  he  absconded  or  refused,  when  called 
upon,  to  account,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  gross  sum  deficient.  There  would  be  con- 
stant failure  of  justice  if  I  were  to  decide  otherwise,  since  it  is  impossible,  in  cases 
like  the  present,  where  a  number  of  different  amounts  of  money  have  been  re- 
ceived, to  specify  which  sum  or  sums,  or  the  parts  of  which  sum  or  sums,  have 
been  euibezzled."(z) 

A  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  being  employed  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Queen,  did  by  virtue  of  his  employment  receive  certain  money,  to  wit,  £5000  on 
account  of  the  public  service,  and  feloniously  applied  it  to  his  own  use.  The  pri- 
soner had  for  several  years  been  an  officer  of  receipts  of  inland  revenue  for  the 
Chester  district.  In  that  capacity  he  received  income  tax,  land  and  assessed  taxes. 
8nd  duties  of  excise.  On  each  of  these  accounts  he  was  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  to  retain  in  his  hands  a  balance  of  £100  to  meet  contingent  ex- 
penses. There  were  two  inspectors  of  taxes  for  different  portions  of  the  prisoner's 
district,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  send  them  returns  showing  the  amounts  received  and 
remitted  by  him,  and  the  balance  remaining  in  his  hands,  according  to  the  accounts 
so  rendered.  In  July  and  August  1855  the  balance  remaining  in  his  hands  under 
each  head  much  exceeded  what  he  was  allowed  to  retain ;  and  in  September  the 
balance  in  the  whole  amounted  to  more  than  £5000.  In  that  month  the  general 
surveyor  of  Inland  Revenue,  after  examining  the  prisoner's  accounts,  produced  to 
him  a  statement,  extracted  from  his  own  accounts,  making  the  balance  in  bis  hands 
*4.fi21  ^214  and  a  fraction.  He  said  he  knew  the  *  balance  was  about  that  sum, 
-»  as  he  had  gone  through  the  accounts  a  few  days  before.  The  surveyor  then 
asked  if  he  was  prepared  to  hand  over  that  balance,  or  any  part  of  it;  he  said  he 
was  not.     The  surveyor  then  reminded  him  that  there  was  a  balance  of  excise 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Chapman,  1  C.  k  K.  119  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  This  decision  was  made  on  the 
mere  opening  statement  of  counsel.  • 

{z)  Reg.  v.  Lambert,  2  Cox  309.  The  prisoner  must  have  been  indicted  under  the  * 
Win.  4,  c.  4,  s.  1,  but  the  terms  in  that  Act  did  not  so  far  differ  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  *.** 
29,  s.  47,  as  to  make  any  difference  as  to  the  point  here  decided.  The  plain  answer  to 
the  objection  in  this  case  is  that  the  prisoner  was  shown  to  hare  received  all  the  money 
that  morning,  and  that  he  must  have  actually  taken  away  the  £270  when  he  left  »• 
office  ;  and  that  that  was  the  embezzlement  of  the  whole  of  that  sum  at  that  time.  Ai* 
servant  mar  steal  at  one  time  any  number  of  sums  received  from  different  person!  *•" 
put  in  a  till  together,  so  a  servant  may  receive  any  number  of  sums  from  different  pertO*** 
and  embezzle  them  all  at  the  same  time  ;  for  till  the  moment  of  conrerting  them  be**/ 
have  held  them  all  with  an  honest  intention. 
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duties  alone  of  about  £300  standing  against  him  from  the  previous  Monday,  which 
was  a  receipt  day  at  Tarforley.  The  prisoner  then  took  out  £255  in  Hank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  a  check  for  £25  8s  4r/.,  and  a  money  order  for  14*..  and  said  that  was 
all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world.  The  surveyor  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  all  the  rest  He  said  he  had  spent  it  in  an  unfortunate  speculation.  It  was 
objected  that  as  no  evidence  was  given  of  the  receipt  and  misapplication  of  any 
particular  sums,  but  only  a  general  deficiency  in  account  proved,  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  convicted ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  conviction 
was  held  right;  for  whatever  difficulty  there  might  be  as  to  the  larger  sum,  there 
was  none  as  to  the  £300,  and  the  evidence  with  respect  to  that  sum  clearly  brought 
the  case  within  the  statute.  It  was  proved,  out  of  the  prisoner's  own  mouth,  that 
he  had  received,  no  matter  from  how  many  different  persons,  various  sums  amount- 
ing to  £300.  which  formed  a  fund  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  crown  for  which 
he  was  bound  to  account;  and  the  question  was  whether  he  had  fraudulently  applied 
all  or  any  part  of  it.  He  himself  produced  a  sum  of  money,  and  said,  "  I  have 
spent  the  rest  in  an  unfortunate  speculation  "  It  is  not  material  whether  the  sum 
produced  was  part  of  the  £300  or  not ;  because  "  the  rest,"  which  must  include 
part  or  all  of  the  £300,  he  had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  expended  in  an 
unfortunate  speculation. (a)  As  to  the  £300,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner had  received  that  sum  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  had  fraudulently  applied 
part  of  it  to  his  own  use.  There  therefore  was  a  specific  transaction  pointed  out, 
as  to  which  the  conviction  was  clearly  sustained,  and  it  became  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide whether  a  general  deficiency  would  suffice  (6) 

If  a  servant,  having  received  money  on  account  of  her  master,  goes  away  and 
never  returns  to  her  master's  service,  that  is  evidence  that  she  embezzled  the  money. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  sent  by  her 
master's  daughter  to  receive  rent  due  to  him  from  a  tenant,  and  that  having  received 
the  rent  she  went  off  to  Ireland,  and  never  returned  to  her  master's  service.  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  said,  in  summing  up,  "  I  thiuk  that  the  circumstance  of  the  prisoner 
having  quitted  her  place  and  gone  off  to  Ireland  is  evidence  from  which  you  may 
*infer  that  she  intended  to  appropriate  the  money ;  and  if  you  think  that  r**ao 
she  did  so  intend,  she  is  guilty  of  embezzlement. "(/') 

Where  the  prisoner,  having  received  two  sums  for  his  master,  absconded  without 
accounting  for  them,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  fixed  time  for  accounting, 
and  it  was  urged  that  it  was  merely  a  neglect  to  account ;  Moore,  J.,  said,  "  Certainly 
receiving  mouey  and  not  forthwith  accounting  for  it  does  not  amount  to  embezzle- 
ment.    You  are  to  get  from  all  the  facts  of  the  case  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
an  appropriation  of  the  money,     You  may  come  to  the  conclusion  from  the  lapse  of 
time  that  it  was  not  a  mere  neglecting  to  account,  but  you  have  further  the  fact 
that,  after  getting  the  money,  ho  absconded,  and  did  not  come  back  till  he  was  in 
custody.     You  may  infer  that  he  intended  to  appropriate  this  money,  and  if  so.  he 
is  guilty  of  embezzlement.' \d) 
And  where  the  prisoner,  a  farm  laborer,  was  sent  by  his  master  to  deliver  two 

ticks  of  potatoes,  and  to  receive  the  price  of  them,  and  haviug  delivered  the  potatoes 

*od  received  the  money,  he  never  returned  to  his  master  or  accounted  for  the  money, 

(«)  As  the  prisoner  produced  only  £281  2s.  4rf,  there  was  the  difference  between  that 
nun  and  £300,  i.  e.y  £18  17*.  8rf.,  at  all  events,  unaccounted  for. 

(M  Reg.  v.  Moah,  Dears.  C.  C.  626.  Cresswell,  J.,  said,  "  I  by  no  means  say  that  the  in- 
dictment is  not  sustainable  as  to  the  £5000."  "  As  at  present  advised,  \  should  say  that 
the  prisoner,  being  shown  by  his  own  accounts  to  have  a  balance  in  hand  of  £5000,  due 
10  the  Crown,  and  he  making  no  attempt  to  explain  it,  on  the  ground  of  error  or  loss  of 
we  ni one v,  merely  says  that  he  has  expended  it  for  his  own  purposes,  he  may,  upon  that 
evidence,  he  convicted  of  embezzling  the  money,  and  that  having  been  once  indicted  for 
^fowling  the  whole  amount,  and  either  convicted  or  acquitted,  he  never  could  be  in- 
Acted  again  for  embezzling  any  part  of  it."  Pollock,  C.  B.,  seems  to  have  considered  the 
**tito  embezzlement  not  applicable  to  the  case,  because  the  terms  of  the  2  Wm.  4,  c. 
*|*ert  larger  than  those  of  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.  But  the  facts  seem  clearly  to  have 
^oght  the  case  within  the  latter  Act:   Reg.  v.  Lambert,  supra,  was  recognized  as  in 

(<)  Rex  9.  Williams,  1  O.  k  P.  338  (32  E.  C.  L.  R). 
(rfj  Reg.  v.  Lynch,  6  Cox  C.  C.  445. 
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and  six  months  afterwards,  having  in  the  meantime  kept  out  of  the  way,  he  was 
apprehended  on  this  charge,  and  he  then  said  that  he  had  received  the  money  and 
spent  it;  Erie,  J.,  doubted  whether  this  was  sufficient  evidence  of  embezzlement, as 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  had  ever  denied  the  receipt  of  the  money,  or 
made  any  false  statement  respecting  it.  Rex  v.  WUUam*(e)  and  Rex  v.  Xor- 
ma7i(f)  in  which  Coleridge,  J.,  had  acted  on  his  previous  decision,  were  then 
cited.  Erie,  J.,  however,  still  thought  the  offence  as  proved  did  not  clearly  amount 
to  a  felony;  but  on  the  authority  of  these  cases  he  left  the  case  to  the  jury.f //) 

The  prisoner  had  formerly  been  in  the  prosecutor's  employ  as  farm  bailiff;  the 
prosecutor  determined  to  go  to  America,  and  promised  that  if  the  prisoner  would  go 
too,  he  would  pay  his  passage  money,  and  set  him  up  in  business  on  his  arrival ;  the 
farm  was  given  up,  and  in  the  meantime  the  prisoner  was  employed  by  the  prose- 
cutor to  collect  his  outstanding  debts,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  was  to 
be  paid  anything  for  so  doing.  In  the  course  of  this  employment  the  prisoner  re- 
ceived certain  sums  which  he  appropriated.  It  was  held  that  he  was  not  a  serrut 
when  he  received  the 'money ;  his  services  ended  when  the  farm  was  given  up,  and 
no  new  service  was  created.(A) 

Although  the  receipt  of  the  money  must  be  whilst  the  prisoner  is  in  the  service 
of  the  prosecutor,  yet  it  should  seem  that  the  embezzlement  of  the  money  may  be 
after  the  prisoner  has  ceased  to  be  the  servant.  In  a  case  upon  the  2  Wm  4,  c.  4, 
*dCA~\  w^crc  it  was  objected  that  the  indictment  did  not  allege  that  the  prisoner 
-*  embezzled  whilst  he  was  the  clerk  ;  Coleridge,  J  ,  said.  u  It  is  by  *no  means 
clear  that  an  embezzlement  (if  such  a  case  be  possible)  after  a  person  ceased  to  be 
clerk  or  servant,  of  money  received  whilst  he  was  such,  would  not  be  within  the 
Act."(t)   m 

The  prisoner  used  to  attend  markets  and  purchase  barley  for  his  employer?,  and 
he  received  on  each  market  day  as  much  money  as,  with  the  moneys  he  had  to 
receive  on  account  of  his  employers,  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  pre- 
vious purchases.  The  custom  was  to  deliver  tho  corn  before,  and  to  pay  for  it  at 
the  market.  There  was  a  book  in  which  the  prisoner  entered  his  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, and  which  was  balanced  weekly.  The  prisoner  purchased  158  coombs  3 
bushels  of  barley,  and  hud  eutcred  the  price  in  the  weekly  account  book  as  £174 
12*.  6<7.,  whieh  would  be  at  the  rate  of  22s.  per  coomb;  whilst  in  fact  the  price 
paid  by  him  was  21*.  6'/.  per  coomb.  He  had  truly  entered  £380  as  received  from 
his  employers,  and  had  balanced  the  accounts,  showing  a  small  balance  due  to  them 
Wightman,  J.,  held  that  there  was  no  case  of  larceny :  as  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  moueys  which  the  prisoner  received  of  his  employers  from  those  that 
he  received  for  them  ;  but  that  here  was  a  case  for  the  jury  as  to  embezzlement//) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  embezzling  three  sums  of  money  against  a  secretary 
of  a  friendly  society,  the  books  of  the  society  kept  by  the  prisoner  were  tendered 
generally  in  evidence  by  the  prosecution ;  and  it  was  objected  that  the  evidence 
must  be  confined  to  the  three  entries  relating  to  the  three  charges  in  the  indictment, 
and  the  court  overruled  the  objection,  the  conviction  was  affirmed.(&)     So  where  an 

(e)  Supra.  (/)  Mentioned  at  the  bar. 

(g)  Reg.  v.  Tucker,  1  Cox  C.  C.  235.  There  was  an  acquittal.  The  offence  of  embed- 
ment may  be  committed  in  respect  of  a  chattel  as  well  as  money  ;  now,  if  a  man  receind 
a  horse  for  his  master,  and  disposed  of  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way,  it  is  clear  he  would 
commit  the  offence;  and  why  not  if  he  receive  money  and  dispose  of  it,  as  in  thiacaw- 
The  offence  is  the  fraudulent  misappropriation  of  the  money,  and  where  the  prisoner  i' 
proved  to  have  disposed  of  it,  the  only  question  is  quo  animo  he  did  it. 

(h)  Reg.  v.  Hoare,  1  F.  &  F.  647. 

(i )  Reg.  v.  Loyell,  2  M.  k  Rob.  236.     See  this  case,  pout,  p.  491. 

(j)  Reg.  v.  Lyon,  I  F.  k  F.  54.  The  indictment  alleged  three  embezzlements;  Vll':\t 
£3  19*.  Ad.,  £3  15*.  Orf.,  and  £1  8«.  (id. ;  the  statement  in  the  case  only  applies  to  tfaefirf* 
sum.  There  is  no  statement  as  to  what  sum  the  prisoner  received  on  behalf  of  b*j 
employers,  on  the  day  when  the  158  coombs  were  paid  for,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  tW 
£380  includes  that  sum  or  not.  This  report,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  little  weight *•? 
the  embezzlement.  It  seems  clear  that,  if  it  was  left  wholly  in  doubt  whether  the  P*" 
soner  appropriated  money  received  from  his  employers,  or  money  received  from  &*** 
debtors,  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  either  of  larceny  or  embezzlement. 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Proud,  L.  k  C.  97. 
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ndictment  for  embezzlement  charged  three  offences,  and  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
toner  had  made  correct  entries  of  a  number  of  payments  made  by  him  in  one  week, 
>ut  had  cast  up  the  whole  £2  less  than  the  correct  amount;  and  in  another  week 
here  was  a  precisely  similar  error  of  the  same  amount,  and  the  same  in  a  third 
teek,  and  these  were  the  cases  charged  in  the  indictment;  Williams,  J.,  held  that 
i  series  of  similar  errors  both  before  and  after  those  which  formed  the  subject  of 
he  indictment  were  admissible.  It  was  clear  that  the  defence  to  the  three  charges 
rould  be  that  these  were  mere  errors  in  casting  up  the  accounts,  and  such  defence 
latu rally  arising,  any  lawful  means  might  be  resorted  to  whereby  such  defence 
niL'ht  be  anticipated,  and  proved  to  be  ill-founded ;  and  evidence  which  was  admis- 
ible  for  such  a  purpose  was  not  the  less  so  because  it  tends  to  prove  the  commission 
>f  other  felonies  by  the  prisoner. (/) 

On  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  it  appeared  that  the  nature  *of  the  r*if?c 
>risoner's  employment  had  been  inserted  in  a  memorandum  which  was  *- 
iigned  by  both  parties,  and  the  prisoner  took  it  away,  and  no  notice  to  produce  it 
tad  been  given.  Pntteson.  J.,  ''To  substantiate  this  charge  it  is  essential  that  the 
noney  should  have  been  received  by  the  prisoner  by  virtue  of  his  employment.  It 
ippears  that  there  has  been  an  agreement  between  these  parties,  in  which  the  pri- 
oner's  duty  was  defined.  If  so,  he  reeeived  the  money  by  viitue  of  an  employ- 
Dent,  the  nature  of  which  is  contained  in  a  written  instrument.  That  instrument 
night  to  have  been  produced,  or  notice  to  produce  it  should  have  been  given. 
There  is  nothing  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  general  rule  that  you  cannot  give  parol 
evidence  of  the  contents  of  any  written  agreement,  otherwise  we  should  fall  into 
hat  great  difficulty,  the  fallacy  of  human  recollection  "(?») 

Where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  upon  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85  (now  repealed), 
lpon  an  indictment,  several  counts  of  which  charged  him  with  embezzling  bank- 
notes, and  others  with  stealing  bank-notes  in  the  common  form  of  counts  for  larccuy, 
t  was  assigned  for  error  that  this  was  a  utisjnincr,  the  counts  for  embezzlement  on 
he  statute  and   the  counts  for  grand  larceuy  being  couuts,  upon  which  a  different 
udgnient  ought  by  law  to  be  given.      But  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  of 
opinion  that  the  counts  for  embezzlement  might  well  be  joined  with  the  counts  for 
arccny,  considering  that  the  statute  had  in  fact  made  the  offence  of  embezzlement 
lescribed  in  it  a  larceny;  and  that,  having  so  done,  it  had  attached  upon  it  all  the 
properties  and  consequences  attaching  upon  the  crime  of   larceny.      And   Lord 
Ellen  borough.  C.  J.,  said,  "  If  this  were  an  offence  of  a  perfectly  different  nature, 
I  should  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  could   not  have  been  sustained. 
Bat  the  Act  says,  that  the  offender  shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen,  which 
is  expressly  constituting  it  a  felony  and  having  done  so  the  offender  must,  as  in  the 
like  cases  of  feluny,  pray  the  benefit  of  clergy.     But  inasmuch  as  it  is  larceny,  and 
therefore  liable  only  to  the  punishment  of  seven  years'  transportation,  this  Act  goes 
further,  and  gives  power  to  transport  for  fourteen  years.     The  Act  does  not  alter 
the  quality  of  the  offence ;  he  is  to  be  deemed  a  felou,  and  as  such  must  pray  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  just  the  same  as  if  this  enactment  for  an  extended  term  of  trans- 
portation had  not  been  found  in  the  statute.     It  makes  no  alteration  in  the  judg- 
ment; the  judgment  is  to  pass  against  him  as  a  felon;    if  he  does  not  pray  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  it  must  be  a  judgment  of  death.     And  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
though  the  punishment  be  different,  yet  counts  may  be  joined."     And  he  further 
tdded,  a  Here  I  think  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  misjoinder ;  because  both 
ve clergyable  felonies;  and  the  defendant  is  liable  to  the  punishment   incident  to 
tach  a  felony  with  an  extension  of  it  to  the  term  of  fourteen  years."(w) 

Except  as  sec.  71  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  may  have  otherwise  provided,  it 
Jfcms  that  the  indictment  ought  to  contain  'all  the  requisites  of  an  indictment  for 
■fceuy  at  common  law. 

(')Beg.  v.  Richardson,  2  F.  &  F.  343.  Williams,  J.,  had  previously  consulted  Pollock, 
*•&•»  tud  refused  to  reserve  the  point. 

.  (*)  Reg.  v.  Clapton,  3  Cox.  C.  C.  126.     Patteson,  J.,  said  that  Coleridge,  J.,  had  ruled 
10  the  game  way  in  several  cases  at  Warwick. 

("}  Rex  v.  Johnson,  3  M.  k  S.  540. 
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*4tifi1  *^n  a  ca8e  uPon  tne  ^  ^eo-  3*  an  indictment  was  holden  to  be  defective, 
-*  because  it  did  not  expressly  aver  that  the  money  alleged  to  have  been  stolen 
was  the  money  of  any  particular  person.  It  was  contended,  on  a  ease  reserved,  that 
as  the  statute  had  not  made  embezzlement  eo  nomine  a  substantive  felony,  but  had 
only  enacted,  that  the  property  received  into,  the  possession  of  the  servant,  and 
feloniously  converted  by  him,  should  be  considered  as  having  been  by  such  conversion 
feloniously  taken  from  the  possession  of  the  master,  the  offence  still  continued  a 
common  law  larceuy ;  and  that  consequently  an  indictment  framed  upon  the  statute 
must  contain  all  the  requisites  of  an  indictment  for  larceny  at  common  law.  For 
the  Crown  it  was  argued,  that  the  statute  made  the  embezzling  by  servants  a  sub- 
stantive felony,  which  before  was  only  a  misdemeanor,  or  breach  of  trust,  for  which 
the  master  had  a  civil  remedy.  That  it  was  therefore  sufficient  to  follow  the  words 
of  the  Act,  as  in  other  instances  where  new  offences  were  created ;  which  differed 
from  indictments  on  statutes  merely  ousting  the  offeuder  from  clergy  in  cases  which 
were  before  larcenies  at  common  law.  The  judges  at  6rst  doubted  much  upnn  this 
case,  but  ultimately  a  majority  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was 
defective,  as  it  did  not  aver  that  the  mouey  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  was  the 
money  of  the  prosecutors ;  that  the  statute  made  the  offence  a  lirceny,  and  made 
the  possession  of  the  servant,  under  such  circumstances,  the  possession  of  the 
master,  (o) 

By  sec.  71,  where  the  offence  shall  relate  to  any  money  or  valuable  security,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  embezzlement  to  be  of  money  without  specifying  any 
particular  coin  or  valuable  security ;  and  such  allegation,  so  far  as  regards  the 
description  of  the  property,  shall  be  sustained,  if  the  offender  shall  be  proved  to 
have  embezzled  any  amount,  although  the  particular  species  of  coin  or  valuable 
security  of  which  such  amount  was  composed,  shall  not  be  proved  (p)  This  enact- 
ment will  prevent  difficulties  experienced  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders  under  the 
former  statutes.  Under  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  it  had  been  holden  that  if  the  evi- 
dence did  not  show  that  the  prisoner  embezzled  some  part  of  the  property  specified 
the  case  failed.  An  indictment  stated  that  the  prisouer  received  £1  2$.  6W.  u» 
moneys  numbered,  and  £6  in  one  pound  notes,  and  embezzled  part  thereof,  namely 
fifteen  shillings  and  seven  pence  in  moneys  numbered,  and  one  £1  note :  the  evi- 
dence was  that  he  received  at  the  same  time  much  other  money,  and  many  other 
notes,  but  that  instead  of  giving  credit  for  £7  2s.  6*/.,  he  only  gave  credit  fa 
£5  6.s.  10*/.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held,  that  as  he  might  have  paid 
over  the  whole  of  what  he  received  for  the  £7  2*.  6r/.,  and  have  taken  the  £1  15* 
Id.  from  the  other  moneys  he  received,  he  was  improperly  convicted,  there  being 
♦4671  notnm&  *°  show  that  he  had  stolen  any  part  of  that  money  which  he  was 
-■  charged  with  stealing.(y)  But  it  *was  also  holden  upon  that  statute,  that  if 
a  servant  immediately  on  receiving  a  sum  for  his  master  entered  a  smaller  sum  m 
his  master's  books,  and  ultimately  accounted  to  his  master  for  the  smaller  sum  ooly> 
he  might  be  considered  as  embezzling  the  difference  at  the  time  he  made  the  entry; 
at  least  that  the  jury  might  so  find.  And  that  it  would  not  alter  the  case  if  he  re- 
ceived other  sums  for  his  master  on  the  same  day,  and  in  paying  those  and  the 
smaller  sum  to  his  master  together,  he  might  have  given  his  master  every  piece  of 
money,  or  every  note  he  had  received  at  the  time  he  made  the  false  entry.  Th* 
prisoner  received  for  his  master  from  Mrs.  W.  eighteen  one  pound  notes,  and  u** 
mediately  entered  in  his  master's  books  £12  only :  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 

(o)  M'Gregor's  case,  2  Leach  932  j  3  B.  k  P.  106;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  18,  p.  576}  B-* 
R.  23. 

(p)  See  the  section,  ante,  p.  413. 

{q)  Rex  v.  Tyers,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  402.  The  notes  had  been  in  the  master** 
possession,  who  took  them  and  placed  them  on  a  heap  with  others  before  the  prisoner, 
and  this  objection  was  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  seemed  to  be  acquiesced  Hi 
and  the  case  confined  to  the  £l  2s.  6d.  only,  which  was  in  silver.  It  also  appeared  tb** 
the  prisoner  at  first  gave  credit  for  the  £7  'Is.  6rf.,  and  entered  it  in  the  proper  book* 
his  own  hand,  but  he  afterwards  erased  that  sum,  and  substituted  the  £5  6*  lnrf.,  »odM 
he  might  have  paid  over  every  note  in  question,  and  either  paid  over  or  passed  aw»y  ** 
change  every  piece  of  silver  in  question,  the  judges  thought  Rex  v.  Furneaux,  B.  *  *• 
335,  in  point. 
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received,  for  his  master,  £104  more,  and  after  that  time  paid  him  £116.  The 
indictment  charged  him  with  embezzling  six  of  the  notes  which  he  received  from 
Mrs.  VV.,  and  it  was  urged,  that  he  might  have  paid  over  in  the  £116  every  one  of 
the  notes  which  he  received  from  Mrs.  W. ;  and  if  so,  that  he  could  not  he  said  to 
have  embezzled  any  of  those  specific  notes.  Bayley,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  as  in 
what  he  paid,  he  paid  only  £12  as  and  for  all  he  had  received  from  Mrs.  W.,  and 
paid  the  other  £104  as  and  for  moueys  received  of  other  persons,  he  ought  to  be 
considered  as  having  embezzled  six  of  the  notes  he  received  from  Mrs.  W.,  because 
he  would  then  have  misapplied  six  of  those  specific  notes  to  his  own  benefit,  and  to 
his  master's  prejudice.  Aud,  upon  a  case  reserved,  nine  judges  (Best,  J.,  being 
absent,)  thought  it  an  embezzlement  from  the  time  of  making  the  false  entry. 
Wood,  B  ,  rather  thought  otherwise ;  and  Abbott.  C.  J.,  thought  that  the  poiut 
should  have  been  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.(r) 

Where  an  indictment  upon  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  charged  that  the  prisoner  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  to  A.,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  he  received  from 
B.,  on  account  of  his  master,  £9  18x.  9d.  without  showing  of  what  moneys  that 
sum  was  made  up,  aud  that  he  fraudulently  embezzled  the  same,  omitting  the  word 
ftlunioudi,  ;  and  it  cou eluded  ;  and  so  the  jurors  say  that  he  did  "  frlonioudy  em- 
bezzle, steal,  take,  and  carry  away,  &c. ;"  objection  was  made,  that  in  the  introduc- 
tory part  of  the  indictment  it  was  not  alleged  that  he  did  feloniously  embezzle,  &c, 
and  that  therefore  the  indictmeut  failed  to  show  that  he  had  committed  a  felony, 
and  that,  unless  it  was  so  shown  in  the  body  of  the  indictment,  it  was  not  enough 
that  it  was  so  alleged  iu  the  conclusion  of  it.     The  judges,  however,  held  it  to  be 
sufficient  that  it  was  stated  iu  the  conclusion. (*) 

A  count  containing  three  charges  of  embezzlement,  and  not  alleging  that  the  sums 
of  oioney  were  embezzled  within  six  caleudar  months,  is  bad.     The  indictment  al- 
leged that  the  prisoner,  ou  the  15th  day  of  November,  was  servant  to  H.  Hodges, 
and  did  *then  and  there  by  virtue,  &c,  receive  £2  Is.  6</.  on  account  of  his   r*4fiQ 
master ;  and  that  the  prisoner  afterwards  and  within  the  space  of  six  calendar   *- 
month*,  to  wit,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  iu  the  year  aforesaid,  did  receive  the 
further  sum  of  £2  3*.  on  account.  &c. ;  and  that  the  prisoner,  afterwards  and  within 
the  space  of  six  caleudar  mouths  from  the  day  first  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  the  17th  of 
November  in  the  year  aforesaid,  did  receive  the  further  sum  of  £2  1*.  on  account, 
&c  ;  and  that  the  prisoner  on   the  several  days  aforesaid,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the 
fcveral  sums  of  money  respectively  received  by  him  on  each  of  those  days  as  afore- 
**id,  feloniously  did  embezzle ;  and  so  the  jurors  do  say  that  the  prisoner,  in  manner 
tod  form  aforesaid,  feloniously  did  steal  the  said  several  sums  of  money,  against  the 
form  of  the  statute.     Upon  demurrer,  it  was  objected  that  the  indictment  was  bad; 
liit,  because  it  contained  three  offences  in  one  count ;  whereas  the  statute  only  au- 
thorized the  inserting  three  offences  in  three  different  counts.     2dly,  that  it  did 
tot  show  that  the  three  offences  were  committed  within  six  calendar  months;  for 
•lthough  the  receipt  of  the  money  might  be  within  six  calendar  months,  the  em- 
taileuient  might  not  be  within  that  period.     3dly,  that  the  indictment  charged  a 
Joint  stealing  on  three  different  days.     And  lastly,  that  there  was  only  oue  contra 
]wm  to  three  different  offences.     And  the  indictment  was  held  bad.     At  common 
■w  it  would  have  been  bad,  because  the  contra  paceni  could  not  be  applied  to  one 
Jjtore  than  to  another  of  the  offences  charged ;  and  it  was  not  rendered  good  by  the 
1  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  48.     Under  that  section  it  was  necessary  to  allege  that  the 
ttubezzlenients  were  within  six  calendar  months ;  now  the  offence  is  not  the  receipt 
°t  the  money,  but  the  embezzlement  of  it,  and  in  this  case,  although  there  was  an 
ferment  that  the  moneys  were  received  within  six  calendar  months,  there  was  no 
*llegatioo  that  they  were  embezzled  within  that  period ;  and  therefore  the  indict- 
ment was  bad.(0 

(r)Rex  ».  Hall,  MS.,  Bayley,  JM  and  R  k  R.  463. 

(«J  Rex  t.  Crighton,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  62  ;  Rex  v.  Johnson,  3  M.  k  S.  540. 

JO  Reg.  p.  Purchase,  Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1842,  MSS.  C.  S.  G.  s.  c,  C.  k   M.  617,  Pat- 

ll*Bi  JM  after  consulting  Cresswell,  J.     The  very  learned  judge  expressed  no  decided 

°Pjaion  whether  or  not  three  offences  could  be  included  in  one  count,  but  said  that  the 

*'er  coarse  was  to  have  three  separate  counts.     His  lordship  cited  a  case  of  Reg  v.  Jeyes, 
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An  indictment  for  embezzlement  contained  three  counts ;  the  first  in  the  usual 
form ;  the  second  alleged  that  "  afterwards  and  within  six  calendar  months  from  the 
day  mentioned  in  the  first  count  of  this  indictment,  to  wit,  &c  ,  the  prisoner  did  by 
virtue  of  his  employment  receive,  &c,  and  the  said  last  mentioned  money,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  feloniously  did  embezzle."  The  third  count  wis 
in  the  same  form  as  the  second.  It  was  objected  that  the  second  and  third  counts 
were  bad ;  as  there  was  no  allegation  that  the  money  was  embezzled  within  six 
calendar  months  from  the  offence  charged  in  the  first  count,  and  Cresswell,  JM  held 
the  second  and  third  counts  bud,  and  coufiued  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to 
evidence  on  the  first  count  only  (v) 

We  have  seen  that  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  71,  provides  that  in  every  indict- 

*4fi91   men*;>  except  where  the  offence  relates  to  some  ^chattel,  it  shall  be  sufficient 

-*   to  allege  the  embezzlement  to  be  of  money,  without  specifying  any  particular 

coin,  or  valuable  security.     Where  the  offence  relates  to  some  chattel,  the  same 

description  as  in  larceny  will  be  sufficient,  (v) 

As  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  is  so  general  as  to  afford  no  information  to 
the  prisoner  of  the  precise  sums  embezzled,  or  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  were 
received,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  be  furnished  by  the  prosecutor  with  a  particular 
of  the  charges  intended  to  be  made ;  and  if  the  prosecutor  refuse  to  give  such  par- 
ticular, the  court  on  motion,  founded  upon  affidavit,  will  order  a  particular  to  be 
given,  and  such  particular  should  contain  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  the 
sums  of  money  are  alleged  to  have  been  received. (w?) 

Where  there  is  only  one  count,  and  the  prisoner  has  received  different  sums  on 
different  days,  amounting  to  the  sum  laid  in  that  count,  the  prosecutor  must  elect 
one  sum,  and  confine  his  evidence  to  that  sum.  Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzling 
lis.  10f/.,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  received  money  in  different  sums,  upon 
different  days,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and 
it  was  held  that  the  prosecutor  must  select  one  sum  received  on  one  particular  day, 
and  confine  his  evidence  to  that  sum.(x) 

Two  cases  occurred  upon  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85,  in  which  questions  were  raised  as 
to  the  county  iu  which  the  offence  within  t:.at  statute  might  be  considered  as  having 
been  so  completed  as  to  authorize  a  trial  in  such  county. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  prisoner  was  indicted  in  the  county  of  Salop.  The 
residence  of  the  master  was  at  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  prisoner  served 
him  in  his  trade  On  a  Saturday,  both  of  them  were  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  the 
master  having  authorized  a  person  named  Beaumont  to  collect  some  debts  for  him 
at  that  place,  returned  home  the  same  morning,  leaving  the  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury 
to  receive  the  money  from  Beaumont,  and  bring  it  to  him  at  Lichfield  the  same 
night.  The  prisoner  received  the  money  from  Beaumont  about  noon,  and  altso  a 
letter  for  his  master  which  had  been  left  at  Beaumont's,  but  which  did  not  relate 
to  the  money  transaction.  He  left  Shrewsbury  soon  after,  but  did  not  go  to  his 
master  at  Lichfield  till  the  following  evening.  He  then  delivered  the  letter;  and 
being  asked  about  the  money,  he  said  he  had  not  received  any.  A  few  days  after, 
the  master,  in  consequence  of  information  he  had  received  by  letter,  charged  the 
prisoner  with  having  received  the  money,  and  another  servant  who  had  been  ** 
Shrewsbury  on  the  Saturday,  being  present,  told  the  prisouer  that  he  had  seen  him 
receive  money,  but  the  prisoner  persisted  in  denying  that  he  had  received  any. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  master,  having  received  further  intelligence,  bid  the 

where  an  indictment,  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  in  this  case,  except  that  the  words 
"  within  six  calendar  months"  were  not  introduced,  had  been  held  bad  by  Lord  Abiogeri 
G.  B.,  and  himself,  at  Warwick.     C.  S.  G. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Noake,  2  C.  k  K.  620  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

Sv)  See  ante,  p.  312,  et  seq. 
w)  Rex  v.  Hodgson,  3  C.  k  P.  422  (14  E.  C.  L.  R  ),  Vaughan,  B. ;   Rex  p.  BootrnwBj  * 
C.  &  P.  300  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J.     The  affidavit  should  state  that  the  prisoner  did 
not  know  the  charges  intended  to  be  brought  against  him,  that  it  was  necessary  for  •JJ* 
defence  to  be  furnished   with  the  particular  charges,  and  that  he  had  applied  to  to 
prosecutor  for  a  particular  and  been  refused. 

(x)  Rex  v.  Williams,  6  C.  k  P.  626  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Arabin,  Serjt.,  after  consul™ 
Gaselee,  J.,  Alderson,  B.,  and  Gurney,  B. 
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prisoner  go  to  Shrewsbury  to  clear  himself.  *Oq  the  Saturday  following  the  r*4.7A 
prisoner  went  to  Beaumont,  at  his  house  in  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  him  to  *- 
make  a  search  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room  in  which  they  had  been ;  but  no 
search  was  made,  Beaumont  telling  him  it  was  of  no  use  to  search,  as  he  had 
received  the  money  from- him.  The  jury  haviftg  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  a  case 
was  reserved  upon  two  questions ;  first,  whether,  under  this  statute,  an  indictment 
might  not  be  found  and  tried  in  the  county  where  the  money  or  goods  were  received, 
although  there  were  no  evidence  of  any  other  fact  locally  arising  within  the  same 
county  ?  and,  secondly,  whether,  if  further  local  proof  were  necessary,  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury  were  not  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
objection,  as  being  an  act  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  secreting  or  embezzling? 
A  majority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Lawrence, 
J.,  thought,  that  embezzling  being  the  offence,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  offence 
in  Shropshire,  and  that  the  prisouer  was  improperly  indicted  in  that  county.  But 
the  other  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  iudictment  might  be  in  Shropshire  where 
the  prisoner  received  the  money,  as  well  as  in  Staffordshire  where  he  embezzled  it 
by  not  accounting  for  it  to  his  master ;  that  the  statute  having  made  the  receiving 
property  and  embezzling  it  amount  to  a  larceny,  made  the  offence  a  felony  where 
the  property  was  first  taken,  and  that  the  offender  might  therefore  be  indicted  in 
that  or  in  any  other  county  into  which  he  carried  the  property. (y) 

In  the  other  case,  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  embezzling  the  sum 
of  ten  shillings,  the  property  of  his  master,  J.  Barker.     The  prosecutor,  who  was 
a  fishmonger  in  Drury-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  sent  his  servant,  the 
prisoner,  with  some  herrings  to  a  street  in  Black  friars- road,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
to  a  Mrs  Stevens;  telling  him  that  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  for 
them.     He  went  with  the  herrings  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  delivered 
them  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  paid  him  the  ten  shillings;  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  master,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  brought  the  money ;  to  which  be  replied,  that 
he  had  not,  for  that  Mrs.  Stevens  had  not  paid  him.     His  master  then  paid  him 
his  weekly  wages  (it  being  on  a  Saturday),  and  he  went  away,  to  return  on  Monday 
morning  as  usual ;  but  he  did  not  return,  nor  did  he  ever  account  for  the  money. 
It  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  was  only  liable  to  be  indicted  in  Surrey,  where 
the  money  was  received ;  and  the  jury  having  found  him  guilty,  this  point  was 
reserved  tor  the  consideration  of  the  judges.     The  opinion  of  the  judges  was  after- 
wards delivered  by.  Lord  Alvanley,  C.  J.,  who  first  referred  to  the  foregoing  case  of 
Hobson,  and  then  proceeded,  "  In  the  present  case  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
The  prisoner,  being  sent  over  Black  friars-bridge  into  the  county  of  Surrey,  there 
received  ten  shillings  for  his  master.     The  receipt  of  that  money  was  perfectly  legal, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  ever  came  to  the  determination  of  appropriating 
the  money  to  his  own  use  until  after  he  had  returned  into  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
It  was  not  proved  that  the  money  ever  was  embezzled  unul  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
*county  of  Middlesex.     In  cases  of  this  sort  the  nature  of  the  thing  embez-   r*j.7i 
iled  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  of  the  question.     The  receipt  of  money  is  not  *■ 
like  the  receipt  of  an  individual  thing,  where  the  receipt  may  be  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances which  plainly  indicate  an  intention  to  steal,  by  showing  an  intention  in 
the  receiver  to  appropriate  the  thing  to  his  own  use.     Thus,  if  a  servant  receive  a 
horse  for  his  master,  and  sell  it  before  he  gets  out  of  the  county  where  he  first 
received  it,  it  might  be  said  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  offence  in  that  county. 
But  with  respect  to  money,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  servant  should  deliver  over 
to  his  master  the  identical  pieces  of  money  which  he  receives,  if  he  should  have 
kwful  occasion  to  pay  them  away.     In  such  a  case  as  this,  therefore,  even  if  there 
bad  been  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  spent  the  money  on  the  other  side  of 
Blackfriare-bridge.  it  would  not  necessarily  confine  the  trial  of  the  offence  to  the 
county  of  Surrey.     But  here  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  act  to  bring  the  prisoner 
*ithin  the  statute  until  he  is  called  upon  by  his  master  to  account.     When  called 
upon  by  his  master  to  account  for  the  money  the  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  ever 
deceived  it.     This  was  the  first  act  from  which  the  jury  could  with  certainty  say 

(y)  Hobsons  case,  1  East  P.  C,  Addenda,  xxiv,  and R.  k  R.  56. 
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that  the  prisoner  intended  to  embezzle  the  money.  In  this  case  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  prisoner  having  done  any  act  to  embezzle  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
nor  could  the  offence  be  complete,  nor  the  prisoner  be  guilty  within  the  statute, 
until  he  refused  to  account  to  his  master.  We  are.  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  was  properly  indicted  in  theVmnty  of  Middlesex. "(z) 

Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  at  the  assizes  for  the  town  of 
Nottingham,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  a  travelling  salesman,  and  his  duty 
was  to  go  into  Derbyshire  every  Monday,  and  to  sell  goods  and  receive  the  money 
for  them  there,  and  to  return  with  it  to  his  mister  on  a  Saturday  iu  Nottingham 
(where  both  he  and  his  master  lived).(a)  The  prisoner  received  the  moneys  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment  on  the  6th  of  May  in  Derbyshire,  and  did  not  return  the 
following  Saturday,  nor  at  all  to  his  master's.  There  was  no  evidence  of  what 
became  of  him  till  two  months  after,  when  he  was  met  in  Nottingham  by  his  mas- 
ter, who  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  money,  and  he  said  he  was  sorry 
for  what  he  had  done;  he  had  spent  it;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  prisoner  could  be  properly  convicted  on  this  evideuce  of  embez- 
zlement in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  the  judges  held  that  there  was  evidence  to  go 
to  the  jury  that  the  cmbezzlem  nt  was  committed  in  the  town  of  Nottingham. (6) 
*4.7->1  *^  8nou^  De  observed  that  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  1 2.  where  a  felony 
"'-'  is  begun  iu  one  county,  and  completed  in  another,  such  felony  may  hi  dealt 
with,  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  punished  in  any  of  the  said  counties,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  b^en  actually  and  wholly  committed  therein. 

By  sec.  98  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96.  principals  iu  the  second  degree  and  acces- 
sories before  the  fact,  are  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first 
degree ;  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers  of  stolen  property)  arc  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.(c) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  any  offence  in  this  chapter  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9.(</)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  same,  and,  thereupon,  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. 

(z)  Taylor's  case,  3  Bos.  &  Bui.  596 ;  2  Leach  974  ;  R.  &  R.  63. 

(a)  This  was  stated  in  the  argument. 

(6)  Reg.  v.  Murdock,  2  Den.  C.  C.  298.  Lord  Campbell,  G.  J.,  thought  there  was  evi- 
dence that  the  prisoner  had  spent  the  money  in  Nottingham.  Parke,  B.,  was  of  opinion 
"that  the  prisoner's  not  returning  and  accounting  to  his  master  in  Nottingham,  as  it  vai 
his  duty  to  do,  was  equivalent  to  embezzlemeut  in  Nottingham.  The  mere  fact  of  bis 
spending  the  money  does  not  itself  constitute  embezzlement.  There  must  be  a  refusal 
to  account,  or  a  non-accounting,"  citing  Rex  r.  Taylor,  supra  Maule,  J.,  differed  from 
Parke,  B.,  in  the  reasons  given  by  him,  and  thought  "that  the  offence  was  committed 
when,  two  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  money,  the  prisoner  met  his  master  in  Notting- 
ham, and  being  asked  by  bis  master  respecting  the  money,  did  not  account  to  him  for  it. 
The  offence  was  then  complete,  and  the  prisoner  became  liable  to  be  indicted  in  Notting- 
ham. The  mere  omission  to  account,  it  the  prisoner  had  never  returned  to  Nottingham, 
would  not  have  rendered  him  liable  to  be  tried  in  Nottingham.  Suppose  that  he  bad 
gone  to  Derbyshire,  and  stayed  there  six  months,  and  never  returned  to  Nottingham,  be 
would,  according  to  my  brother  Parke's  view,  if  apprehended  in  Derbyshire,  hare  oeen 
indictable  in  Nottingham.  I  cannot  think  that  can  be  so.  Some  of  the  cases  say  tbtt 
non-accounting  is  sufficient  evidence  of  embezzlement ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  prisoner 
is  in  the  county  where  he  breaks  his  duty,  and  completes  the  offence  of  embezzlement 
by  omitting  or  refusing  to  account."  Talfourd,  J.,  was  of  opinion  **  that  the  offence  *** 
completed  when  th&  prisoner  refused  to  account  to  his  master  in  Nottingham."  Thee*** 
was  argued  for  the^Crown,  but  not  for  the  prisoner.  In  Reg.  v.  Davison,  7  Cox  C.  C.  1^ 
on  this  case  being  cited,  Alderson,  B  ,  said,  "  Where  there  is  no  evidence  of  fraudulent 
embezzlement,  except  non-accounting,  the  venue  may  be  laid  in  the  place  where  the  oon* 
accounting  occurred ;  because  the  jury  may  presume  that  there  the  fraudulent  misappro* 
priation  was  made ;  but  this  cannot  apply  where  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  mi** 
appropriation  elsewhere." 

(c)  Ante,  p.  67.     As  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  etteq. 

(d)  Antey  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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EMBEZZLEMENTS  and  frauds  by  bankers,  brokers,  agents,  trustees, 

DIRECTORS,   PUBLIC   OFFICERS,    AND   OTHERS. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  in  Walsh's  case,(a)  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  was  passed 
*  more  effectually  preventing  the  embezzlement  of  securities  for  money  and  other 
ects,  left  or  deposited  for  safe  custody,  or  other  special  purpose,  in  the  hand  of 
nkers,  merchants,  brokers,  attorneys,  or  other  agents.  This  Act,  the  7  &  8  Geo. 
c.  29,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c  55,  ss.  42,  43,  are  now  repealed. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  75,  u  whosoever,  having  been  intrusted,  either 
ftty  or  Jointly  with  any  other  person,  as  a  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or 
ler  agent,  with  any  money,  or  security  for  the  payment  of  money,  with  any  direc- 
n  in  writing  to  apply,  p*iy  or  deliver  such  money  or  security  or  any  part  thereof 
\peetively%  or  the  proceeds  or  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  security,  for  any 
rpose  or  to  any  person  specified  in  such  direction,  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith, 
d  contrary  to  the  terms  of  such  direction,  in  anywise  convert  to  his  own  use  or 
nefit,  or  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  person  other  than  the  person  by  whom  he  shall 
ve  beet  so  intrusted,  such  money,  security,  or  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof  re- 
ectively;  and  whosoever,  having  been  intrusted,  either  solely  or  jointly  with  any 
\er  person,  as  a  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  with  any 
attel  or  valuable  security, (li)  or  any  power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
y  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or  fund,  whether  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
atiy  part  thereof  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  in  any  stock  or  fund  of  any  body 
•rporate,  company  or  society,  for  safe  custody  or  for  any  secial  purpose,  without 
ly  authority  to  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  or  pledge,  shall  in  violation  of  good  faith, 
id  contrary  to  the  object  or  purpose  for  which  such  chattel,  security,  or  power  of 
Xorney  shall  have  been  intrusted  to  him,  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any 
i&zroer  convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  person  other 
but  the  person  by  whom  he  shall  have  been  so  intrusted,  such  chattel  or  security,  or 
be  proceeds  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  share  or  interest  in  the  stock 
r  fund  to  which  such  power  of  attorney  shall  relate,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
;uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
ion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
fears  and  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any.  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  with  or  without  hard  *labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  r*i74. 
confinement  ;(^)  but  nothing  in  this  section  contained  relating  to  agents  *- 
shall  affect  any  trustee  in  or  under  any  instrument  whatsoever,  or  any  mortgagee  of 
*ny  property,  real  or  personal,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  such  trustee  or  mort- 
gagee in  relation  to  the  property  comprised  in  or  affected  by  any  such  trust  or  mort- 
gage; nor  shall  restrain  any  bauker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent 
from  receiving  any  money  which  shall  be  or  become  actually  due  and  payable  upon 
°*  by  virtue  of  any  valuable  security,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  thereof,  in 
^cb  manner  as  he  might  have  done  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed  ;  nor  from  selling, 
transferring,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  securities  or  effects  in  his  possession  upon 
*hich  he  shall  have  any  lien,  claim,  or  demaud  entitling  him  by  law  so  to  do,  unless 
BQeh  gale,  transfer,  or  other  disposal  shall  extend  to  a  greater  number  or  part  of 
*&<■"&  securities  or  effects  than  shall  be  requisite  for  satisfying  such  lien,  claim,  or 
<k»tnd."(c) 

(«)  AnU,  p.  203. 

(*)  See  sec.  1  as  to  these  words,  ante,  p.  266. 

(*J  This  pnnishment  is  extended  by  the  23  6  24  Vict.  c.  16,. s.  7,  to  any  person  mis- 
appropriating certain  corporation  moneys. 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo  4,  c  29,  ss.  49,  50;  and  9  Oeo.  4,  c.  55,  ss. 
**2t  43  ( 1.).  The  first  words  in  italics  are  introduced  to  remove  any  question  where  two 
Of  more  persons  have  been  jointly  intrusted.  The  former  enactments  did  not  extend  to  a 
direction  to  apply  any  security  for  the  payment  of  money ;  the  present  clause  is  extended 
t°  that  case,  and  the  words  "  pay  or  deliver  "  "  to  any  person  "  are  introduced  to  include 
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Sec.  76.  "  Whosoever,  being  a  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  agent,  and 
being  intrusted  either  solely  or  jointly  with  any  other  person*  with  the  property(rf) 
of  any  other  person  for  safe  custody,  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  sell,  negotiate, 
transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any  manner  convert  or  appropriate  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof  to  or  for  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  person  other  than 
the  person  by  wham  he  was  so  intrusted,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punish- 
ments which  the  court  may  award  as  hereinbefore  last  meutioned."(e) 

Sec.  77.  •'  Whosoever,  being  intrusted,  either  srdety,  or  jointly  with  any  other 
person,  with  any  power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  property ,(/) 
shall  fraudulently  sell  or  transfer  or  otherwise  convert  the  same  or  any  part  thereof 
to  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  person  other  than  the  perm 
by  uhom  he  was  so  intrusted,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted 
*4.7M  tnerc°f 'shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretim  of  the  *court,  to  any  of  the  punish- 
-*    ments  which  the  court  may  award  as  hereinbefore  last  mentioned.M(</) 

Sec.  78.  "  Whosoever,  being  a  factor  or  agent  intrusted, (A)  either  solely,  vr  jointly 
with  any  other  person,  for  the  pii*°p)*o  of  s\\d  or  otherwise,  with  the  possession  of 
any  goods,  or  of  any  document  of  title  to  goods,  shall,  contrary  to  or  without  the 
authority  of  his  principal  in  that  behalf,  f  >r  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  t/v>  use  or 
btnrfit  of  any  person  other  than  the  jmtsou  by  wliom  he  was  so  intrusted,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  good  faith,  make  any  consignment,  deposit,  transfer,  or  delivery  of  any 
goods  or  document  of  title  so  intrusted  to  him  as  in  this  section  before  mentioned, 
us  and  by  way  of  a  pledge,  lien,  or  security  for  any  money  or  valuable  security  bor- 
rowed or  received  by  such  factor  or  agent  at  or  before  the  time  of  making  such  con- 
signment, deposit,  transfer,  or  delivery,  or  intended  to  be  thereafter  borrowed  or 
received,  or  tdiall  contrary  to  or  without  such  authority,  for  his  own  use  or  benefit, 
or  the  use.  or  benefit  of  any  person  other  than  the.  person  by  wham  he  wass<>  intruded, 
and  in  violation  of  good  faith,  accept  any  advance  of  any  money  or  valuable  steurity 
on  the  faith  of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  consign,  deposit,  transfer,  or  deliver  any 
such  goods  or  document  of  title,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punish- 
ments which  the  court  may  award  as  herein-before  last  mentioned ;  and  every  clerk 
or  other  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  act  and  assist  in  making  any  such 
consignment,  deposit,  transfer,  or  delivery,  or  in  accepting  or  procuring  such  advance 
as  aforesaid,  shrill  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  same  punishments:  Provided, 
that  no  such  factor  or  agent  shall  be  liable  to  any  prosecution  for  consigning,  deposit- 
ing, transferring,  or  delivering  any  such  goods  or  documents  of  title,  in  case  the 

cases  where  the  direction  is  to  pay  or  deliver  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  security  to  a 
particular  person.  The  words  "or  the  use  and 'benefit  of  any  person  other  than  ta« 
person,''  Ac,  are  introduced  to  include  cases  where  the  banker,  Ac.,  converts  the  propertj 
not  to  his  own  use,  but  to  that  of  some  person  other  than  the  person  employing  him.  I> 
it  should  be  suggested  that  these  words  are  too  large,  as  they  would  include  a  payment 
to  the  use  of  A.  by  the  direction  of  the  party  intrusting  the  money  to  the  banker;  the 
answer  is,  that  to  bring  a  case  within  this  clause,  three  things  must  concur.  The  pro- 
perty must  be  disposed  of,  first,  in  violation  of  good  faith  ;  secondly,  contrary  to  the  tern* 
of  the  direction;  thirdly  to  the  use  of  the  bunker,  or  of  some  one  other  than  the  party 
intrusting  the  banker;  and  consequently  no  case  where  the  banker  obeys  the  directioo 
ot  the  party  intrusting  him  can  come  within  the  clause.  As  to  hard  labor,  4c,  w* 
ante,  p.  67,  and  as  to  abettors,  see  ante,  p.  67.     The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(d)  See  sec.  1,  ante,  p.  101,  as  to  this  word. 

(e)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  8.  2.  See  the  note  to  the  I*** 
section.     As  to  the  punishment,  see  the  last  section. 

(/)  See  sec.  I,  ante,  p.  101,  as  to  this  word. 

{ff)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  54,  8.  3.  See  the  note  to  8.  75,«^» 
p.  474.  As  to  "property,"  see  s.  1,  ante,  p.  101;  as  to  the  punishment,  see  8  75,  *»/«,!*• 
473. 

{h)  See  Phillips  v.  Huth,  6  M.  &  W.  572,  and  Hatfield  v.  Phillips,  9  M.  *  W.  647;  M* 
k  W.  665,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  94  ;  and  Hevraan  v.  Fierier 
13  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  519  (106  K.  0.  L.  R  ),  and  Lamb  v.  Attenborongh,  I  B.  AS.  831  (101  B-C- 
L.  R.),  as  to  its  meaning  in  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  39 ;  in  which  last  case  it  waa  held  tbattta* 
Acts  do  not  apply  to  a  case  of  master  and  servant :  Barnes  v.  Swainson,  4  B.  Jt  S.  ITO» 
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same  shall  Dot  be  made  a  security  for  or  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  greater  sum 
of  money  than  the  amount  which  at  the  time  of  such  consignment,  deposit,  transfer, 
or  delivery  was  justly  due  and  owing  to  such  agent  from  his  principal,  together  with 
the  amount  of  any  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  or  on  account  of  such  principal,  and 
accepted  by  such  factor  or  agent. "(t) 

Sec.  79.  u  Any  factor  or  agent  intrusted  as  aforesaid,  and  possessed  of  any  such 
document  of  title,  whether  derived  immediately  from  the  owner  of  such  goods  or 
obtained  by  reason  of  such  factor  or  agent  having  been  intrusted  with  the  possession 
of  the  goods,  or  of  any  other  document  of  title  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  possession  of  the  goods  represented  by  such  document  of  title ; 
and  every  contract  pledging  or  giving  a  *lien  upon  such  document  of  title  as  r*47g 
aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pledge  of  and  lien  upon  the  goods  to  which  *- 
the  same  relates ;  and  such  factor  or  agent  shall  be  deemed  to  be  possessed  of  such 
goods  or  document,  whether  the  same  shall  be  in  his  actual  custody,  or  shall  be  held 
by  any  other  person  subject  to  his  control,  or  for  him  or  on  his  behalf;  and  where 
any  loan  or  advance  shall  be  bona  fide  made  to  any  factor  or  agent  intrusted  with 
and  in  possession  of  any  such  goods  or  document  of  title,  on  the  faith  of  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  in  writing  to  consign,  deposit,  transfer,  or  deliver  such  goods  or 
documents  of  tide,  and  such  goods  or  document  of  title  shall  actually  be  received  by 
the  person  making  such  loan  or  advance,  without  notice  that  such  factor  or  agent 
was  not  authorized  to  make  such  pledge  or  security,  every  such  loan  or  advance 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan  or  advance  on  the  security  of  such  goods  or  document 
of  title  within  the  meaning  of  the  last  preceding  section,  though  such  goods  or  docu- 
ment of  title  shall  not  actually  be  received  by  the  person  making  such  loan  or 
advance  till  the  period  subsequent  thereto ;  and  any  cou tract  or  agreement,  whether 
made  direct  with  such  factor  or  agent,  or  with  any  clerk  or  other  person  on  his 
behalf,  shall  be  deemed  a  contract  or  agreement  with  such /actor  or  agent;  and  any 
payment  made,  whether  by  money  or  bill  of  exchange  or  other  negotiable  security, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  advance  within  the  meaning  of  the  last  preceding  section ; 
and  a  factor  or  agent  in  possession  as  aforesaid  of  such  goods  or  document  shall  be 
taken,  for  the  purposes  of  the  last  preceding  section,  to  have  been  intrusted  there- 
with by  the  owner  thereof,  unless  the  contrary  be  shown  in  evidence." (/) 

Sec.  "  The  term  '  document  of  title  to  goods '  shall  include  any  bill  of  lading,  Lulia 
warrant,  dock  warrant,  warehouse  keeper's  certificate,  warrant,  or  order  for  the 
delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods  or  valuable  thing,  bought  and  sold  note,  or  any 
other  document  used  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  as  proof  of  the  possession  or 
control  of  goods,  or  authorizing  or  purporting  to  authorize,  either  by  indorsement  or 
hy  delivery,  the  possessor  of  such  document  to  transfer  or  receive  any  goods  thereby 
represented  or  therein  mentioned  or  referred  to.'\k) 

Sec.  80.  u  Whosoever,  being  a  trustee  of  any  property  for  the  use  or  benefit, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  of  some  other  person,  or  for  any  public  or  charitable  pur- 
pose shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  convert  or  appropriate  the  same  or  any  p:irt 
thereof  to  or  for  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  to  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  person  other 
*fa»  such  person  as  aforesaid,  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  such  public  or  charka- 
&  purpose  as  aforesaid ',  or  otherwise  dispose  of  or  destroy  such  propertv  or  any 
I*rt  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be 
fable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may 
ward  as  herein-before  last  mentioned  :  Provided,  that  no  proceeding  or  prosecution 
for  toy  offence  included  in  this  section  *shall  be  commenced  without  the  r*477 
faction  of  Her  Majesty's  attorney  general,  or,  in  case  that  office  be  vacant,  *- 
°f  Her  Majesty's  solicitor-general :  Provided  also,  that  where  any  civil  proceeding 
u*ll  have  been  taken  against  any  person  to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  section 

(0  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5 1  ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  44  (I.) ; 
*■*  *  k  tf  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  6.  See  the  note  to  s.  75,  ante,  p.  474.  As  to  "  document  of  title 
*  foods,"  see  s.  1,  infra;  as  to  the  punishment,  see  s.  75,  ante,  p   473. 

{))  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  4,  and  so  altered  as  to  correspond 
*Ub  the  terms  used  in  the  preceding  section. 

(*)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  5  k  0  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  4,  with  the  addition  of  "  transfer  " 
*Bd"Taluable  thing,"  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5,  and  the  new  words  in  italics. 
vol.  n. — 24 
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may  apply,  no  person  who  shall  have  taken  such  civil  proceeding  shall  commence  any 
prosecution  under  this  section  without  the  sanction  of  the  court  or  judge  before 
whom  such  civil  proceeding  shall  have  been  had  or  shall  be  pendin#."(/) 

Sec.  1.  "The  term  'trustee'  shall  mean  a  trustee  on  some  express  trust  created 
by  some  deed,  will,  or  instrument  in  writing,  and  shall  include  the  heir,  or  personal 
representative,  of  any  such  trustee,  and  any  other  person  upon  or  to  whom  the  duty 
of  such  trust  shall  have  devolved  or  come,  and  also  an  executor  and  administrator, 
and  an  official  manager,  assignee,  liquidator,  or  oilier  likr  officer  acting  under  any 
present  or  future  Act  relating  to  joint  stock  companies,  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency."^) 

Sec.  81.  "  Whosoever,  being  a  director,  member,  or  public  officer  of  any  bod^ 
corporate  or  public  company,  shall  fraudulently  take  or  apply  for  his  own  use  o^ 
benefit,  or  for  any  use  or  purposes  other  than  the  use  or  purjposes  of  such  bodycorpo*- 
rate  or  public  company,  any  of  the  property  of  such  body  corporate  or  public 
company,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  h^. 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  ma.^ 
award  as  herein-before  last  mentioned  "(w) 

Sec.  82.  "  Whosoever,  being  a  director,  public  officer,  or  manager  of  any  boclj 
corporate  or  public  company,  shall  as  such  receive  or  possess  himself  of  any  of  t\±e 
property(o)  of  such  body  corporate  or  public  company  otherwise  than  in  payment 
of  a  just  debt  or  demand,  and  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  omit  to  make  or  to 
cause  or  direct  to  be  made  a  full  and  true  entry  thereof  in  the  books  and  accounts  of 
such  body  corporate  or  public  company,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  cuurt,  to  any  of  the 
punishments  which  the  court  may  award  as  hereinbefore  last  mcntioned."(/>) 

Sec.  83.  *'  Whosoever,  being  a  director,^)  manager,  public  officer,  or  member  of 
any  body  corporate  or  public  company,  shall  with  iutent  to  defraud,  destroy,  alter, 
mutilate,  or  falsify  any  book,  paper,  writing,  or  valuable  security  belonging  to  the 
body  corporate  or  public  company,  or  make  or  concur  in  the  making  of  any  false 
entry,  or  omit  or  concur  in  omitting  any  material  particular  in  any  book  of  account 
*4-7R1  or  otncr  document,  shall  be  guilty  of  *a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted 
-*  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punish- 
ments which  the  court  may  award,  as  herein-before  last  mentiooed."(r) 

Sec.  84.  "  Whosoever,  being  a  director,  mauager,  or  public  officer  of  any  body 
corporate  or  public  company,  shall  make,  circulate,  or  publish,  or  concur  in  making. 
circulating,  or  publishing,  any  written  statement  or  account  which  he  shall  know  to 
be  false  in  auy  material  particular,  with  intent  to  deceive  or  defraud  any  member, 
shareholder,  or  creditor  of  such  body  corporate  or  public  company,  or  with  intent  to 
induce  any  person  to  become  a  shareholder  or  partner  therein,  or  to  intrust  or  ad- 
vance any  property  to  such  body  corporate  or  public  company,  or  to  enter  into  any 
security  for  the  benefit  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  any  of  the  punish- 
ments which  the  court  may  award,  as  herein-before  last  mentioned."(*) 

Sec.  85.  "  Nothing  in  auy  of  the  last  ten  preceding  sections  of  this  Act  contained 
shall  enable  or  entitle  auy  person  to  refuse  to  make  a  full  and  complete  discovery 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  ss.  1,  13.  See  note  to  s.  75,  a«"i 
p.  474.  As  to  " property,"  see  8.  1,  ante,  p.  101 ;  as  to  the  punishment,  see  s.  75,  ante,?- 
473. 

(m)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  17,  with  the  additions  in  italics- 

(n)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  5.  See  the  note  to  s.  75,*"^ 
p.  474.  As  to  "  property,"  see  s.  1,  ante,  p.  101 ;  as  to  the  punishment,  see  s.  75,  a*tt,V- 
473. 

(o)  See  sec.  1,  ante,  p.  101,  as  to  this  word. 

(p)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  6.  As  to  the  punishment,** 
8.  75,  ante,  p.  473. 

(?)  See  the  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  166,  as  to  the  punishment  of  any  director,  officer, or 
contributor  of  any  company  wound  up  under  that  Act  who  falsifies  books,  Ac. 

(r)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  7.  As  to  the  punishment,  •* 
sec.  75,  ante,  p.  473. 

(«)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  8.  As  to  "  property/'  iee  ••  *» 
ante,  p.  101 ;  as  to  the  punishment,  see  s.  75,  ante,  p  473. 
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er  to  any  bill  in  equity,  or  to  answer  any  question  or  interrogatory  in  any 
oceeding  in  any  court,  or  upon  the  hearing  of  any  matter  in  bankruptcy  or 
icy  ;  and  no  person  shall  be.  liable  to  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  misdemeanors 
if  the  said  sections  mentioned  by  any  evidence  whatever  in  respect  of  any  act 
f  him.  if  he  shall  at  any  time  previously  to  his  being  charged  with  such 
kave  first  disclosed  such  act  on  oath,  in  consequence  of  any  compulsory  process 
court  of  law  or  equity,  in  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  which  shall  have 
la  fide  instituted  by  any  party  aggrieved,  or  if  he  shall  have  first  disclosed 
\e  in  any  compulsory  examination  or  deposition  before  any  court  upon  the 
of  any  matter  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency." (f) 

36.  "  Nothing  in  any  of  the  last  eleven  preceding  sections  of  this  Act  Con- 
nor any  proceeding,  conviction  or  judgment  to  be  had  or  taken  thereon 
any  person  under  any  of  the  said  sections,  shall  prevent,  lessen,  or  impeach 
ledy  at  law  or  in  equity  which  any  party  aggrieved  by  any  offence  against 
the  said  sections  might  have  had  if  this  Act  had  not  been  rassed ;  but  no 
on  of  any  such  offender  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  action  at  law  or 
equity  against  him ;  and  nothing  in  the  said  sections  contained  shall  affect  or 
:e  any  agreement  entered  into  or  security  given  by  any  trustee,  having  for 
:t  the  restoration  or  repayment  of  any  trust  property  misappropriated." 

37.  "  No  misdemeanor  against  any  of  the  last  twelve  preceding  sections  of 
t  shall  be  prosecuted  or  tried  at  any  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions  of 
;e."(u) 

iras  held  that  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  63  (now  repealed)  only  applied  to  r*4.7Q 
to  whom  securities  were  entrusted  in  the  exercise  of  their  function  *■ 
less,  and  not  to  persons  gratuitously  engaging  to  procure  the  discount  of 
ch  persons  not  being  in  any  business  within  which  such  an  employment 
y  falls.  The  defendant  was  indicted  under  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  for  unlaw- 
^otiating  and  applying  to  his  own  use  a  bill  of  exchange  deposited  with  him 

for  the  owners  without  any  authority  to  pledge,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
inted.  The  defendant  was  not  a  bill-broker,  and  was  to  receive  no  com- 
for  discounting  the  bill;  but  was  in  the  habit  of  discounting  bills  for  the 
;»f  the  bill,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  him.  The  bill  had 
iwu  by  the  owners  by  the  advice  of  the  defendant,  who  informed  them  that 
the  means  of  getting  it  discounted ;  and  it  was  delivered  to  him  for  that 
,  and  he  deposited  it  with  a  creditor  of  his  own  as  a  collateral  security.  It 
jcted  that  the  defendant  was  not  an  agent  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ; 

offices  were  gratuitous,  and  not  performed  in  his  regular  business )  it  was 
that  the  words  included  agents  of  any  description  whatsoever,  and  that  a 
us  agency  was  an  agency  of  some  description.  Abbott.  C.  J. :  "  We  must 
r  to  ascertain  the  intention  and  object  of  the  statute;  and  that  appears  to 
icn  the  punishment  of  persons,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
securities  and  afterwards  embezzle  them.  It  is  true  that,  for  certain  pur- 
friend  is  an  agent,  but  can  he  be  called  such  an  agent  as  the  Legislature 
e  in  view  ?  Now  here  the  parties  are  merely  friends,  accustomed  to  accom- 
eauh  other,  and  taking  the  transaction  as  one  between  such  friends  mutually 
uch  other,  can  it  be  said  to  fall  within  the  operation  of  an  Act  passed  with 
intention  and  object  ?  The  words  'any  description  whatsoever,'  are  certainly 
uprehensive,  but  if  it  had  been  intended  to  comprehend  within  the  enact- 
f  the  statute  deposits  for  any  purposes  (such  for  instance  as  safe  custody), 

e  first  part  of  this  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  54,  8.  11  ;  and  see  the 
;o.  4,  c.  29,  s.  52,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  8.  45  (I.).  The  latter  part  of  this  clause  was 
om  the  amended  clause  in  sec.  29  of  this  Act,  and  substituted  for  the  proviso  in 

21  Vict.  c.  54,  8.  11.     See  the  note  to  sec.  29,  ante,  p.  263. 
lis  clause  is  taken  from  the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  54,  8.  16.     There  was  a  provision  in 

21  Vict.  c.  54,  8.  14,  that  if  on  the  trial  of  any  misdemeanor  against  that  Act,  it 
1  that  the  offence  amounted  to  larceny,  the  defendant  should  not  be  acquitted. . 
use  was  omitted,  because  by  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  12,  in  such  a  case  the  de- 
is  not  to  be  acquitted,  unless  the  court  think  fit  to  direct  the  jury  to  be  discharged, 
defendant  to  be  indicted  for  the  felony ;  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  better  provi- 
he  two. 
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all  the  preceding  words,  4  banker,  merchant/  &c  ,  would  have  be«n  unnecessary,  and 
might  have  been  omitted.  It  was.  therefore,  intended  to  confine  the  operation  of 
the  statute  to  persons  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  I  entertain  a  very 
clear  opinion  on  the  point."(t?) 

An  indictment  on  the  same  statute  alleged  that  the  defendant  had  received  the  sum 
of  10/.  8*.  as  an  agent  for  safe  custody,  and  had  embezzled  the  same.     The  defendant 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  weekly  saving  bank,  in  which   there  were  130  members; 
each  member  paid  in  weekly  the  sum  of  2x.  Id.,  the  penny  being  allowed  to  the 
defendant  as  a  remuneration  for  her  trouble ;  at  the  end  of  each  week  a  lottery  took 
place,  in   which  there  were  129  blanks  and  one  prize,  the  holder  of  which  prize 
*4.ftm   rece^ve<^  *he  sum  of  13/.,  the  total  amount  of  each  week's  subscription ;  all 
-■   parties  then  went  on  with  their  subscriptions  until   130  weeks  had  gone 
round,  and  each  member  had  received  the  13/.  prize.     The  prosecutrix  was  one  of 
the  members,  and  had  paid  in  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  10/.  8*..  without  ever 
obtaining  the  prize,  when  the  defendant  suddenly  absconded,  and  the  deposit  bad 
never  been  forthcoming.      It  was  objected,  first,  that  the  defendant  could  not  be 
considered  as  an  u  agent"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  no  such  establishment  as 
the  one  managed  by  the  defendant  being  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  law ;  second,  that  the  money  mentioned  in  the  indictment  was  not  in  the  keeping 
of  the  defendant  ufor  safe  custody,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;  third,  that 
the  indictment  averred  that  the  defendant  had  received  the  sum  of  10/.  8s.  of  the 
prosecutrix,  whereas  the  evidence  proved  that  she  never  had  at  one  time  received  or 
had  in  her  possession  more  than  2s.  Id.  belonging  to  the  prosecutrix.     Park,  J.  A. 
J.,  said,  that  "the  three  objections  were,  in  his  opinion,  clearly  fatal  to  this  indict- 
ment; there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  such  agency  or  keeping  for  safe  custody  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  as  was  contemplated  by  the  statute ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
receipt  of  the  money,  the  evidence  was  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  averment 
upon  that  point."(u>) 

It  was  held  on  the  same  repealed  statute  that  the  indictment  must  correctly 
specify  the  direction  given  to  the  agent;  where,  therefore,  an  indictment  stated  such 
direction  as  absolute,  and  it  proved  to  be  conditional,  it  was  held  that  the  defendant 
must  be  acquitted.  An  indictment  alleged  that  A.  Hubert  deposited  with  the 
defendant  two  exchequer  bills  for  500/.  each,  with  an  order  in  writing  for  the  de- 
fendant to  invest  the  sums  of  money,  to  which  the  said  bills  related,  in  the  purchaseof 
government  funds,  and  that  the  defendant  unlawfully  applied  the  said  bills  to  hisown 
use.(x)  The  writtcu  order  was  in  terms,  u  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of 
your  investing  it  or  the  proceeds,  in  case  of  any  unexpected  accident  in  the  govern- 
ment funds,  at  a  time  when  you  shall  judge  it  desirable  to  buy  in."  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  C.  J. :  "This  direction  in  writing  does  not  sustain  the  allegation  in  the 
indictment,  for  the  allegation  is  that  the  defendant  was  directed  to  invest  absolutely 
and' unconditionally;  and  the  direction  proved  is  only  to  invest,  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent happening  to  Mrs.  Hubert.  Now  no  accident  has  happened,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  defendant  cannot  be  liable  to  punishment  for  not  investing.  The 
defendant  must  be  acquitted,  "(y) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  A.  Field  had  intrusted  the  defendant  as  her  agent 
with  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £200,  with  a  direction  in  writing  to  get  the  same  cashed, 
and  that  the  defendant  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  A.  Field  had  received  the 
bill  from  a  person  abroad,  with  directions  to  send  it  to  the  defendant  to  get  it  dis- 
counted for  him ;  she  enclosed  it  in  a  letter,  desiring  him  to  get  it  cashed  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but,  instead  of  getting  the  bill  cashed,  the  defendant  passed  it  in  payment 
of  a  debt  of  his  own.  It  was  objected  that  the  statute  required  a  written  direction 
♦dftll  M  to  ^e  disposal  °f  tne  proceeds  of  the  security,  and  though  the  statate 
J  *provided  for  the  embezzlement  of  the  security  itself,  that  was  only  where 


|: 


[v)  Rex  v.  Prince,  M.  k  M.  21 ;  s  c,  2  C.  &  P.  617  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
{v>)  Rex  v.  Mason,  D.  k  R.,  N.  F.  22. 

(z)  There  was  another  count  stating  the  order  to  be  to  invest  in  "  government  a**0* 
rities." 

(y)  Rex  v.  White,  4  C.  k  P.  46  (19  B.  C.  L.  R.). 
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iere  was  a  written  direction  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds ;  and  Lord  Denman, 
.  J.,  held  that  this  was  the  proper  construction  of  the  clause. (2) 

On  an  indictment  under  the  second  clause  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  49,  it 
speared  that  the  prosecutor,  a  miller,  and  the  defendant,  a  cornfactor,  had  had 
salings  for  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  prosecutor  had  been  in  the 
abit  of  consigning  goods  to  the  defendant  for  sale  on  commission.  On  the  1st  of 
anuary  the  prosecutor  consigned  to  the  defendant  eighty-eight  bags  of  beans  for 
le  on  commission ;  and  they  were  received  by  the  defendant  on  the  4th,  and  a 
ilivery  order  signed :  on  the  7th  the  prosecutor  verbally  ordered  the  defendant 
)t  to  sell  any  of  the  stock,  and  on  the  14th  repeated  the  same  order.  On  both 
jcasions  he  went  to  the  defendant's  warehouse,  took  samples,  and  was  furnished 
f  the  defendant  with  an  account  of  the  stock  at  the  wharf,  which  included  all  the 
sans,  except  six  bags  which  had  been  sold  on  the  6th.  On  the  21st  the  prose- 
ltor  sold  the  whole  of  the  stock  to  a  third  person,  and  on  going  to  the  defendant's 
arehouse  with  a  delivery  order,  he  was  informed  that  the  defendant  had  sold 
renty  bags  on  the  18th,  but  no  account  of  that  sale  had  been  rendered.  Maule, 
.,  held  that,  although  originally  the  defendant  had  authority  to  sell,  yet  if  the 
ury  were  satisfied  that  that  authority  had  been  distinctly  countermanded  before 
te  sale,  the  offence  was  complete. (a) 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  was  intrusted  with  a  certain  valu- 
ta security,  to  wit,  a  certain  amount  of  government  stock,  to  wit,  the  sum  of 
9000  in  the  new  three  per  cent,  annuities,  placed  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
ansferable  in  the  books  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  said  bank,  for  the 
tecial  purpose  that  the  said  stock  should  be  exchanged  for  two  portions  of  two 
her  stocks;  it  was  held  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  42,  as 
ich  stock  was  not  a  valuable  security  within  that  clause. (ft) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted,  under  the  20  &  21  Vic.  c.  54,  s.  1,  for  inisappropria- 
on  as  trustee  of  certain  moneys,  which  in  some  counts  were  alleged  to  be  held  for 
public  purpose,  and  in  others  for  the  benefit  of  certain  persons  who  had  deposited 
lem  in  the  Bilston  Savings1  Bank.  The  prisoner  had  for  several  years  acted  as 
le  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  savings*  bank.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  the 
easurer  of  the  said  savings'  bank,  and  continued  to  act  as  such  till  1861 :  on  this 
>pointment  he  executed  a  bond  with  sureties  to  the  Comptroller-General  of  the 
attonal  Debt  Office.  The  prisoner  was  secretary  to  the  bank  during  the  same 
iriod.  In  1844  certain  rules  for  the  management  of  the  bank  were  duly  certi- 
»d.(c)  The  prisoner  whilst  he  was  trustee,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  r*AQ9 
le  said  bank,  signed  five  several  weekly  accounts ;  they  were  all  signed  by  *■ 
itn  as  treasurer  and  secretary.  The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  was  a  trustee  of 
le  said  savings'  bank  in  the  years  1859  and  1861,  and  that  whilst  he  was  such 
ustee  of  the  said  bank  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use  certain  sums  which  in  those 
ears  had  been  paid  into  the  said  bank  whilst  he  was  such  trustee  with  the  intent 
d  defraud,  as  stated  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  question  was  reserved  whether, 
ipon  the  facts  so  found  and  those  stated  in  the  case  taken  together  with  the  said 
ules,  the  prisoner  was  a  trustee  within  the  meaning  of  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s. 
I,  as  described  in  any  count  of  the  indictment ;  and  it  was  contended  that  the  pri- 
soner was  not  a  trustee  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;  for,  although  he  was  called 

(1)  Reg.  v.  Golde,  2  M.  k  Rob.  425.  But  observe  the  different  wording  of  the  new 
clause. 

(a I  Reg.  v.  Gomm,  3  Cox  C.  C.  64.  The  second  branch  of  sec.  75,  ante,  p.  473,  corres- 
ponds with  the  clause  on  which  this  indictment  was  framed. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Lanauze,  2  Cox  C.  C.  362. 

(c)  These  rules,  so  far  as  they  were  material,  were  made  part  of  the  case.  By  rule  8, 
"The  several  sums  of  money  belonging  to  this  institution,  which  the  trustees  thereof  are 
mthorized  to  invest,  under  the  9  Geo.  4,  c  92,  or  under  the  rules  of  this  institution,  shall 
**  paid  into  and  invested  in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  for 
th*  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  enabling 
lb*  trustees  to  make  investments  in  the  names  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  no  such 
lQm  of  money  shall  be  paid  or  laid  out  by  the  trestees  in  any  other  manner,  or  upon  any 
°toer  security  whatever,  except  such  sums  of  money  as  from  time  to  time  shall  necessarily 
ittttin  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  to  answer  the  exigencies  thereof." 
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a  trustee,  yet  the  real  relation  existing  between  him  and  the  depositors  was  that  of 
debtor  and  creditor  only ;  but  it  was  held  that  there  was  a  trust  to  receive  the 
money  and  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  so  long  as  it  remained  in 
his  hands  he  held  it  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors,     tt  was  further  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  a  trust  for  a  public  purpose;  and  the  court  inclined  to  that 
opinion ;  for  the  word  "  public"  must  be  understood  to  mean  such  a  purpose  as 
would  be  recognized  as  public  in  a  court  of  law;  but  the  trust  here  was  for  "other 
persons."     From  the  whole  scope  of  the  rules  it  was  plain  that  the  trustees  did  not 
hold  the  funds  in  their  hands  for  their  own  individual  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  depositors.     Only  trustees  and  depositors  were  spoken  of  in  the  rules  as  com- 
posing the  institution.     The  money  however  did  not  belong,  except  in  a  legal  sense, 
to  the  trustees;  it  belonged  to  the  institution,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  rules  the 
trustees  held  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  as  distinguished  from  themselves, 
that  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors.     Tt  was  further  contended  that  the  trust 
was  not  created  by  such  an  instrument  in  writing  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Act; 
but  the  court  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was.     These  rules  were  ejusdem  generis 
with  a  deed  or  will.     They  gave  authority  to  receive  the  money,  and   pointed  out 
how  it  was  to  be  invested  and  applied.     Whatever  shape  an  instrument  may  assume. 
if  it  authorize  a  trustee  to  receive  money  upon  certain  trusts,  and  points  out  the 
mode  of  investment,  and  generally  declares  the  purposes  to  which  the  property  is  to 
be  applied,  it  is  an  instrument  ejusdem  generis,  that  is,  having  the  same  effect,  as  a 
deed  or  will.     If  these  trusts  had  been  declared  by  a  deed  iu  stead  of  by  these 
rules,  no  one  could  have  doubted  that  such  a  breach  of  them  as  has  occurred  here 
would  have  been  within  the  Act.     In  this  case,  instead  of  executing  a  deed,  the 
prisoner  accepted  the  office  of  trustee  under  the  rules.     There  must  be  an  express 
trust  created  by  some  writing ;  but  where  that  exists  the  case  is  brought  within  the 
*jqo-|   Act.     It  was  further  urged  that  the  prisoner  *held  the  money  as  secretary 
-■  only;  the  court  thought  that  question  of  little  moment;  for  as  secretary  he 
was  bound  to  hand  over  the  money  to  the  treasurer.     But  the  jury  had  found  that 
he  held  it  as  trustee,  and  seeing  that  he  was  secretary,  treasurer,  and  trustee,  there 
was  good  ground  for  saying  that  their  finding  was  right.(c/) 


*484]  "CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

OF  embezzlements  of  minor  importance. 

Several  enactments  are  to  be  found  among  the  statutes  relating  to  embezzle- 
ments of  minor  importance,  and  providing  for  their  punishment  by  a  summary  mode 
of  proceeding. 

The  55  Geo.  3,  c.  137,  s.  1,  reciting  that  persons  received  into  public  workhouses 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  pawn  and  dispose  of  their  clothes,  and  the  goods  belong*  f 
ing  to  such  workhouses,  and  that  poor  persons  relieved  by  having  clothes  and  apparel 
given  them  by  the  officers  of  parishes  frequently  pawn  and  sell  the  same,  and  that 
by  the  laws  then  in  force  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  them,  or  on  the  per- 
sons buying  or  receiving  the  same  in  pawn  ;  first  vests  the  property  of  such  clothes, 
goods,  &c.,  in  the  overseers  for  the  time  being;  and  sec.  2  enacts,  that  the  overseen 
or  other  persons  appointed  for  managing  or  providing  for  the  poor,  may  cause  all 
goods,  clothes,  linen,  &c.,  and  things  belonging  to  such  overseers  or  other  persona, 
to  be  marked  with  the  word  "  workhouse,"  and  such  other  marks  as  they  shall  think 
proper,  for  identifying  the  parish,  &c,  by  which  the  same  shall  have  been  provided ;(&) 
and  that  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  take  in  pawn,  or  receive  any  goods,  &*> 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  a  workhouse,  or  given  to  the  poor  by  the  o^r* 
seers,  &c,  or  any  goods,  &c,  or  materials  belonging  to  a  workhouse;  or  shall  reoeiw 
or  buy  any  of  the  provisions  provided  for  the  poor  of  such  workhouse,  or  shall 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Fletcher,  L.  k  C.  180.  (6)  By  13  k  14  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  8. 
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deface  the  marks,  &c,  they  shall  forfeit,  for  every  offence,  not  exceeding  five  pounds 
Dor  less  than  one  pound,  upon  conviction  before  a  justice.  And  it  further  enacts, 
that  if  any  persons  shall  desert,  or  run  away  from  any  workhouse,  and  carry  with 
theui  any  clothes,  &c  or  things  as  aforesaid,  such  persons  being  lawfully  convicted 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be  forthwith  committed  to  gaol  or  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  [any  period  not  lees  than  seven  days  nor  greater  than](a)  three 
calendar  months,  [and,  if  the  justice  think  fit,  be  kept  to  hard  labor  during  such 
imprisonment.] (6)  And  it  provides  that  the  marks,  &c.,  on  such  things  (being  duly 
authenticated)  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  property  in  the  overseers,  or  other 
persons  appointed  as  aforesaid 

By  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107.  s.  95,  "if  any  goods  shall  be  taken  out  of  any 
warehouse  without  the  due  entry  of  the  same  with  the  proper  officer  of  customs, 
the  occupier  of  such  warehouse  shall  forthwith  pay  the  duties  due  upon  such  goods; 
and  every  person  so  taking  out  any  goods  without  payment  of  duty,  or  who  shall 
aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  therein,  and  every  person  who  shall  ^wilfully  r^- 
destroy  or  embezzle  any  goods  duly  warehoused,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  ■■ 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  conviction  suffer  the  punishment  by  law  inflicted  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor/ c)  but  if  such  person  shall  be  an  officer  of  customs  or  excise 
not  acting  in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  to  conviction 
by  the  importer,  consignee,  or  proprietor  of  such  goods,  no  duty  shall  be  payable 
for  or  in  respect  of  such  goods,  and  the  damage  occasioned  by  such  waste,  spoil,  or 
embezzlement  shall,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  be 
repaid  or  made  good  to  such  importer,  consignee,  or  proprietor  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Custmns."(rf  ) 

In  a  late  publication  a  precedent  is  given  of  an  indictment  against  a  surveyor  of 
highways,  for  using  materials  obtained  for  repairing  the  highways  upon  his  own 
premises,  for  employing  the  public  laborers  on  his  own  grounds,  and  for  embezzling 
the  gravel  and  other  materials  which  had  been  procured  for  the  parish. («)  This 
indictment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  framed  upon  the  provisions  of  any  statute  ; 
but  to  have  charged  the  offence  against  the  defendant  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common 
law  ;  laying  the  acts  to  have  been  done  by  color  of  his  office,  and  in  dereliction  of 
his  duty  as  surveyor  of  the  highways.(/) 


"CHAPTER  THE   TWENTY-SECOND.  [*486 

OF  EMBEZZLEMENT    BY   OFFICERS   AND    SERVANT8    OP   THE    BANK    OP  ENGLAND, 

AND    BY   PUBLIC   OFFICERS. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  s.  73,  "  whosoever,  being  an  officer  or  servant  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
king  intrusted  with  any  bond,  deed,  note,  bill,  dividend  warraut,  or  warrant  for 
payment  of  any  annuity  or  interest,  or  money,  or  with  any  security,  money,  or  other 
effects  of  or  belonging  to  the  said  governor  and  company,  or  having  any  bond,  deed, 
Bote,  bill,  dividend  warrant,  or  warrant  for  payment  of  any  annuity  or  interest,  or 
money,  or  any  security,  money,  or  other  effects  of  any  other  person,  body  politic  or 
corporate,  lodged  or  deposited  with  the  said  governor  and  company,  or  with  him  as 
**  officer  or  servaut  of  the  said  governor  and  company,  shall  secrete,  embezzle,  or 
ran  away  with  any  such  bond,  deed,  note,  bill,  dividend  or  other  warrant,  security, 
money,  or  other  effects  as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 

(a)  By  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101,  b.  58.  (b)  By  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  101,  8.  8. 

(c)  See  vol.  I,  p.  92. 

(«)  The  3  &  4  Wra.  4.  c.  57,  was  repealed  by  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  84,  s.  2. 
(«)  3  Chit.  Grim.  L.  666,  where  it  is  said,  in  note  (p),  that  this  indictment  was  procured 
from  the  crown  office,  and  was  used  in  1799  apainst  one  Robinson. 
(/)  See  vol.  1,  p.  200,  et  teq.,  as  to  offences  by  persons  in  office. 
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and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept 
in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  jean,  or  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with 
or  without  solitary  confinement."^!)1 

It  seems  that  a  note  once  cancelled  by  the  bank  was  not  within  the  15  Geo.  2,  a 
note,  security,  or  effects  of  the  bank ;  or  at  least  that  a  person  only  employed  to  call 
over  the  sums  and  numbers  from  the  cash-book,  though  he  had  access  to  the  "  file  " 
of  cancelled  notes,  could  not  be  found  guilty  for  taking  a  note  from  the  file  as  a 
person  entrusted  with  such  note.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  as  a  servant,  entrusted 
with  a  note  of  the  governor  and  company,  for  embezzling  it.  It  appeared  that  he 
took  it  off  a  cancelled  file,  to  which  he  and  many  other  clerks  had  access,  and  that 
he  was  the  person  who  read  from  the  cash-book  the  sums  and  dates  to  check  the 
cancelled  account,  and  there  was  evidence  that  his  motive  was  to  get  a  reward  from 
the  bank  by  showing  how  this  fraud  could  be  committed.  The  recorder  saved  the 
points  whether  the  cancelled  note  came  within  the  description  in  the  15  Geo.  2,  of 
a  note,  security,  or  effects  of  the  bank  ;  and  also  whether,  in  case  it  did,  the  pri- 
soner was  so  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  it  as  to  be  within  the  statute.  The 
conviction  was  held  bad,  on  the  grouud  that  it  did  not  appear  by  the  facts,  as 
*4-ft71  8tated,  that  the  prisoner  was  *a  person  entrusted  with  the  cancelled  note, 
J   although  he  had  access  to  \t.(b) 

An  indictment  on  this  statute  charging  the  prisoner  with  embezzling  "  certain 
bills,  commonly  called  exchequer  bills"  was  held  to  fail,  as  the  person  who  signed 
the  bills  on  the  part  of  government  was  not  legally  authorized  so  to  do.    It  appeared 
that  the  bills  in  question  were  issued  under  the  43  Geo.  3,  c.  5,  which  contained  a 
proviso  that  every  such  bill  should  be  signed  by  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  or  in 
his  name  by  any  person  duly  authorized  by  him  to  sign  the  same,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  three  or  more  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  writing  under 
their  hands ;  but  which  proviso  had  not  been  complied  with,  as  the  authority  of  a 
Mr.  Jennings,  by  whom  the  bills  were,  in  fact,  signed,  had  not  been  properly 
renewed.     Upon  this  it  was  objected,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  bills  in 
question  were  not  legal  exchequer  bills;  and  that,  as  the  indictment  in  every  count 
averred  the  instruments  alleged  to  have  been  embezzled  to  be  exchequer  bills,  the 
allegation  was  not  proved.     And  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  the  objection  was 
good;  that  as  the  formalities  required  by  the  statute,  by  which  these  bills  were 
created,  had  not  been  complied  with,  they  were  not  good  exchequer  bills ;  and  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  Bank  of  England   having  purchased  them   as  exchequer 
bills,  and  of  the  bills  having  in  that  character  auswered  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  created,  could  have  no  effect  in  this  case,  as  they  could  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  fact.(c) 

But  another  indictment  was  preferred  against  the  prisoner,  which  described  the 
exchequer  bills  iu  question  as  effects  belonging  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England :  stating  the  effects,  in  the  first  count,  as  paper  writings,  purport- 
ing to  be  exchequer  bills ;  in  the  second,  as  certain  papers  upon  the  credit  whereof 
the  bank  had  advanced  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  in  the  third,  as  certain  papers, 
&c.,  purporting  to  be  bills  commonly  called  exchequer  bills ;  and  in  other  counts, 
the  exchequer  bills  in  question  were  called  securities  instead  of  effects.  It  was 
objected  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  before  any  evidence  was  called  on  the  part 

(a)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  46,  s.  6 ;  35  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  a.  6;  15  Geo. 
2,  c.  13,  s.  12 ;  4  k  5  Vict.  c.  56,  88.  1,  4 ;  21  k  22  Geo.  3,  c.  16,  s.  16  (I.),  and  5  Vict.  Seal. 
2,  c.  28,  s.  4  (I.).  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67.  The  Act  does  not  extend  to 
Scotland. 

(b)  Rex  v.  Bakewell,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  35 ;  2  Leach  943,  and  noticed  by  I* 
Blanc,  J.,  2  Leach  962,  and  there  eaid  to  have  gone  off  upon  another  point.  The  cancel- 
ling was  effected  merely  by  a  punch  through. 

(c)  Aslett's  (first)  case,  2  Leach  954,  Macdonald,  C.  B.,  Rooke,  J.,  and  Lawrence,  J. 


1  The  provision  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  c.  126,  s.  27,  for  the  punish* 
ment  of  embezzlement  committed  by  any  cashier  "or  other  officer"  of  a  bank,  incladei 
embezzlement  committed  by  the  president  and  directors :  Comm.  v,  Wyman,  8  Mete  MT< 
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be  prosecution,  that,  as  it  had  been  determined,  by  his  acquittal  on  the  former 
ctment,  that  the  papers  he  was  charged  with  haying  embezzled  were  not 
aequer  bills  at  the  time  of  the  embezzlement,  he  could  not  be  again  charged  with 
ing  embezzled  the  same  papers,  as  being  effects  belonging  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
l ;  he  having  committed  no  other  act  of  embezzlement  than  that  contained  in  the 
ier  indictment ;  for  though  by  a  remedial  statute,  43  Geo.  3,  c.  60,  these  defect- 
papers  had  been  rendered  good  and  valid  exchequer  bills  for  civil  purposes,  yet, 
;  statute  having  impliedly  declared  that  these  papers  were,  previously  to  the 
ting  it,  mere  waste  papers,  and  of  no  value  at  the  time  the  embezzlement  of  them 
i  place,  it  could  not  ex  post  facto  make  them  valuable  effects,  within  *the  r*j.QQ 
Greo.  2,  c.  13,  8.  12;  which  word  effects,  it  was  contended,  could  apply  - 
r  to  things  in  themselves  of  intrinsic  value.  But  Le  Blanc,  J.,  observed,  that  the 
d  "  securities "  was  used  in  the  statute  as  well  as  the  word  '*  effects :"  which 
wed  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  the  statute  should  extend  to  other  kinds 
•roperty  than  securities ;  the  word  "  effects  "  being  of  a  larger  and  more  compre- 
Bive  meaning  than  the  word  "  securities :"  and  he  directed  that  the  trial  should 
seed.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  then  proved ;  and  the  jury  having  found  the 
oner  guilty,  the  case  was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges. 
;  important  question  submitted  to  them  was,  whether,  on  the  true  construction 
he  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  s.  12,  these  papers,  which  were  issued  as  exchequer  bills, 

in  point  of  law,  come  within  the  words  u  effects  or  securities/'  meant  to  be 
bribed  in  the  Act  ?  After  able  argument  by  counsel,  and  much  consideration  by 
judges,  at  different  conferences,  the  result  of  their  mature  deliberation  was  com- 
licated  by  Lord  Alvanley,  C.  J.,  who  stated  that  the  judges  had  not  been  unani- 
is  upon  this  point,  but  that  a  majority  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the  bills,  or 
ere,  were  "  effects  or  securities/'  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that 

prisoner  was  properly  convicted.  After  alluding  to  the  great  object  of  the 
^slature,  in  giving  protection  and  security  to  the  Bank  of  England,  his  lordship 
ceeded  to  state  that  the  papers  in  question  were  papers  of  value ;  that  though 
y  might  not,  on  the  face  of  them,  be  of  any  descriptive  legal  value,  yet  that  they 
ried  about  them  such  a  consequence,  at  least,  as  might  make  their  preservation 
infinite  importance  to  the  bank ;  that  the  government  of  the  country  was  pledged 
pay  them  even  as  they  were,  the  holders  of  them  having  as  strong  a  claim  upon 
i  justice  of  the  government  for  such  payment  as  if  they  were  technically  correct 
all  their  parts ;  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
urities  which  might  be  rendered  available  to  any  persons  having  the  legal  right 
tLm.  He  then  observed,  that  the  papers  in  question  were  not  less  to  be  deemed 
rti;  which  word  was  a  very  large  and  general  term,  and  confined  to  no  particular 
wription  of  property,  either  in  specie  or  value:  and  was,  therefore,  probably 
erted  in  the  Act,  studiously,  when  the  Legislature  were  placing  a  special  guard 
>uod  the  bank ;  and  also  that  the  offence  of  embezzling  the  effects,  or  securities, 
ntiooed  in  the  Act,  was  not  made  larceny,  where  some  value  must  attach  on  the 
ng  taken,  but  was  created  a  felony,  which  induced  no  necessity  for  any  value 
ing  ascertained.  He  then  put  several  cases  to  show  that  the  judges  had  not  found 
imselves  driven  to  the  extreme  length  of  construing  the  word  '•  effects  "  to  extend 
-h  trifling  articles  as  the  stumps  of  old  pens,  or  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  (an 
rardity  which  had  been  supposed  in  argument)  ;  he  said  that  their  judgment  only 
termined  that  the  words  of  the  Act  necessarily  extended  to  such  securities,  or 
sets,  as  were  entrusted  to  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  bank ;  and  that  the  bills 
question  came  under  that  description. (</) 

*The  50  Geo.  3,  c.  59,  s.  1,  reciting  that,  u  it  is  most  expedient  that  due  r*4Qq 
vision  should  be  made  effectually  to  prevent  the  embezzlement  of  money  *- 
securities  for  money  belonging  to  the  public,  by  any  collector,  receiver,  or  other 
icer  intrusted  with  the  receipt,  custody,  or  management  thereof/'  enacted,  "  that 
toy  person  or  persons  to  whom  any  money  or  security  for  money  shaU  be  issued 
public  services,  shall  embezzle  such  mouey,  or  in  any  manner  fraudulently  apply 

d)  Aflett'e  (second)  case,  1  New  Rep.  1 ;  2  Leacb  958,  and  R.  k  R.  67.     It  was  also 
ided  in  this  case,  that  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  was  not  repealed  by  39  Geo.  3,  c.  85. 
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the  same  to  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  except  for  public 
services,"  every  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. (e) 

Sec.  2.  "  If  any  such  officer,  collector,  or  receiver  so  intrusted  with  the  receipt, 
custody,  or  management  of  any  part  of  the  public  revenues,  shall  knowingly  furnish 
false  statements  or  returns  of  the  sums  of  money  collected  by  him  or  intrusted  to 
his  care,  or  of  the  balances  of  money  in  his  hands  or  under  his  control,  such  officer, 
collector,  or  receiver  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  adjudged  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  be  rendered  for  ever  incapa- 
ble of  holding  or  enjoying  any  office  under  the  crown." 

By  the  2 1  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  69,  "  whosoever  being  employed  in  the  public  smm 
of  tier  Majesty,  or  being  a  constable  or  other  person  employed  in  the  police  nf  any 
county,  city,  borough,  district,  or  place  whatsoever,  shall  steal  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  security(f)  belonging  to  or  in  tlie  possession  or  power  of  Her  Majesty,  or 
intrusted  to  or  received  or  taken  into  possession  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  employment, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  yean 
and  not  hss  than  three  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  lobor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement  "(g) 

Sec.  70.  "  Whosoever  being  employed  in  the  public  service  of  Her  Majesty,  or 
being  a  constable  or  other  person  employed  in  the  police  of  any  county,  city, 
borough,  district,  or  place  whatsoever,  and  intrusted  by  virtue  of  such  employment 
with  the  receipt,  custody,  management,  or  control  of  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable 
security,(A)  shall  embezzle  any  chattel,  money  or  valuable  security  which  shall  be 
intrusted  to  or  received  or  taken  into  possession  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  employment) 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  in  any  manner  fraudulently  apply  or  dispose  of  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof  to  his  own  use  or  benefit,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  except  for 
the  public  service,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen  the  same  from  Her 
Majesty,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not 
♦•1Q01  *^e8S  three  years— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 

-*  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor ;  and  every  offender  against  this  or  the  lad 
preceding  section  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  either  in  tbe 
county  or  place  in  which  he  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  or  in  which  be 
shall  have  committed  the  offence ;  and  in  every  case  of  larceny ,  embezzlement,  or 
'fraudulent  application  or  disposition  of  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  in 
this  and.  the  last  preceding  section  mentioned,  it  shall  be  lawful  in  the  warrant  of 
commitment  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  before  whom  the  offender  shall  be  charged, 
and  in  the  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  such  offender,  to  lay  the  property  of 
any  such  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  in  Her  Majesty ."(/) 

By  sec.  71,  (j)  three  distinct  acts  of  embezzlement,  fraudulent  application. or 
disposition,  committed  within  the  space  of  six  months,  may  be  included  in  one  in- 
dictment ;  and  where  the  offence  relates  to  money  or  valuable  security,  the  money 
or  security  may  be  described  simply  as  money,  and  the  allegation  will  be  sustained 
by  proof  of  any  amount,  though  it  be  not  proved  of  what  such  amount  wai 
composed. 

(e)  This  section  was  repealed  by  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  4. 

(/)  See  sec.  1,  ante,  p.  266. 

\g)  This  clause  is  new.  Its  object  is  to  place  the  persona  mentioned  in  it  in  the  ** 
position  as  ordinary  clerks  and  servants,  and  it  is  framed  so  as  to  bear  the  same  reUti* 
to  the  next  following  section  as  s.  67  does  to  sec.  68.  As  to  bard  labor,  Ac.,  see  •*** 
p.  67. 

(h)  See  sec.  1,  ante,  p.  266. 

(i)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  2  Will.  4,  c.  4,  ss.  1,  4,  5,  with  an  insertion  of  vera 
to  include  the  clause  in  the  22  k  23  Vict.  c.  32,  s.  25,  as  to  the  police.  Tbe  wordvef  tfct 
former  enactment  were,  "  embezzle  the  same."  The  words  in  italics  were  substituted  * 
more  correct.  The  clause  is  extended  as  to  the  venue,  commitment,  and  tndictmeat, I* 
as  to  include  cases  falling  within  the  preceding  section.  As  to  bard  labor,  6c,  see  «t 
p.  67. 

(/)  Ante,  p.  413. 


of  any  such  local  marine  board,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any  other  public 
•  department,  to  his  own  use  or  any  use  or  purpose  other  than  that  for 
he  same  was  paid,  entrusted  to.  or  received  by  him,  or  fraudulently  with- 
ttains,  or  keeps  back  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  contrary  to  any  lawful 
is  or  instructions  which  he  is  required  to  obey  in  relation  to  such  office  or 
he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  embezzlement  within  the  meaning  of  the  said 

f  such  person  shall,  on  conviction  of  such  offence  as  aforesaid,  *be   pMqi 
the  same  pains  and  penalties  as  are  thereby  imposed  upon  any  clerk   *■ 
at  for  embezzlement : 

ny  indictment  against  such  person  for  such  offence  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
ny  Mich  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  as  the  property  either  of  the 
y  which  he  was  appointed,  or  of  the  board  or  department  for  or  on  account 
1  he  may  have  received  the  same;  and  no  greater  particularity  in  the 
on  of  the  property  shall  be  required  in  such  indictment  in  order  to  sustain 
ft,  or  in  proof  of  the  offence  alleged,  than  is  required  in  respect  of  an 
mt  or  the  subject-matter  thereof  by  the  seventy-first  section  of  the  said 
tioned  Act." 

dictment  upon  the  2  Will  4,  c.  4,  was  sufficient,  although  it  did  not  allege 
prisoner  embezzled  the  money  whilst  he  was  employed  in  the  public  service, 
charged  that  the  prisoner,  being  at  a  certain  time  and  place  a  clerk  employed 
ablic  service  of  Her  Majesty,  and  by  virtue  of  such  employment  entrusted 
i  receipt  and  custody  of  money,  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  did  then  and 
jeive  into  his  possession,  by  virtue  of  such  employment  as  such  clerk,  cer- 
icy,  the  property.  &c.,  and  did  then  and  there  feloniously  embezzle  the  same, 
id  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry  away  the  same ;  and  it  was  objected  that 
it  was  bad,  as  it  did  not  allege  that  the  prisoner  embezzled  whilst  he  was 
rk ;  the  allegation  of  his  being  clerk  was  confined  to  the  fact  of  receiving 
ey,  and  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  the  time  of  the  embezzlement.  Oole- 
. :  "lam  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  is  good.  If  the  fact  of  the 
*8  continuing  clerk  be  necessary  to  the  offence,  the  indictment,  grammati- 
:en.  would  perhaps  contain  a  sufficient  averment  of  that  fact.  But  it  is  by 
is  clear  that  an  embezzlement  (if  such  a  case  be  possible)  after  a  person 
)  be  clerk  or  servant,  of  money  received  whilst  he  was  such,  would  not  be 
he  Act.  The  statute,  in  its  words,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  should 
5  whilst  clerk  or  servant,  and  if  it  does  so  imply  it,  the  indictment  which 
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We  have  seen  that  in  several  cases  great  discussion  has  taken  place  upon  the 
question  whether  on  an  indictment  under  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  4,  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  the  embezzlement  or  misapplication  of  any  particular  sum,  or  whether  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  prove  a  general  deficiency  in  account,  and  the  cases  on  this  subject 
have  been  already  introduced  with  those  decided  as  to  ordinary  clerks  or  servants, 
in  order  that  all  the  cases  bearing  on  the  question  might  be  considered  together,  and 
therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  them  here.(r) 

*4421  *  Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  4,  s.  1,  for  embenling 
J  money  received  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  employment  as  a  letter  carrier,  and  it 
appeared  that  he  was  a  letter  carrier  employed  by  the  post-office  to  deliver  letters 
about  Gloucester,  and  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  lodge  of  the  county 
infirmary,  and  receiving  letters  there,  and  a  penny  upon  each  to  prepay  their  postage, 
and  his  practice  was  to  deliver  these  letters  at  the  post-office ;  he  sometimes  omitted 
to  call  at  the  lodge,  and  then  the  letters  were  taken  by  some  one  else,  and  put  in  the 
post-office ;  and  during  his  illness,  a  person  who  performed  his  duties  had  called  at 
the  lodge,  received  the  letters  and  pennies,  and  delivered  them  at  the  post-office  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  prisoner.  No  evidence  was  given  of  the  terms  of  the 
prisoner's  appointment.  There  was  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  embezzled  Eome 
pence  received  with  the  letters.  It  was  objected  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  pence  were  received  by  virtue  of  his  employment.  It  was  the  mere  voluntary 
act  of  the  prisoner  to  go  and  receive  the  letters.  Coleridge,  J. :  u  I  think  there  is 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.  The  case  does  not  rest  simply  on  what  was  done  bj  the 
prisoner,  but  there  is  also  the  fact  that  the  person  who  performed  «his  duties  during 
his  illness  pursued  the  same  course  as  the  prisoner,  "(s) 
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OP  LARCENY  AND   EMBEZZLEMENT  BY  PERSON8   IN   THE   POST-OFFICE ;   OF  8T1AL- 
INO   LETTERS;   AND   OF   SECRETING    BAGS   OR   MAILS   OF    LETTERS. 

These  offences  were  formerly  punished  under  the  provisions  of  the  5  Geo.  3,0, 
25 ;  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50 ;  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  81 ;  and  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143;  but  the 
1  Vict.  c.  32,  after  the  1st  of  August,  1837,  repeals  the  whole  of  the  5  Geo.  3,c 
25,  "  except  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the  postage  on  letters  and  packets  con- 
veyed by  the  post  within  the  British  dominions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  any  felony  or  other  offence  committed  within  such  dominions :"  the  whole  of 
the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  "  except  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to  any  felony  or  other  of- 
fence committed  within  the  British  dominions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies; 
the  whole  of  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  81 ;  and  so  much  of  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143.  "  as  relattf  to 
the  post-office."  Aud  the  punishment  of  these  offences  is  now  regulated  by  the  1 
Vict  c.  36,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  August,  1837. (a) 

Sec.  25.  "  Every  person  employed  by  or  under  the  post-office  who  shall,  eootfirj 
to  his  duty,  open,  or  procure  or  suffer  to  be  opened  a  post  le*ter,  or  shall  wilfiJJf 
detain  or  delay,  or  procure  or  suffer  to  be  detained  or  delayed,  a  post  letter,  skill  a 
England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  •■» 
offence,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  by  both,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  meet:  Provided  always, that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  the  opening  or  detaining  or  delaying  of  • 

(r)  See  Reg.  v.  Moab,  Dears.  C.  C.  626,  ante,  p.  462 ;  Reg.  v.  Lambert,  2  Cox  C.  C.  309, 
ante,  p.  461. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Townsend,  C.  k  M.  178  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(a)  The  previous  sections  impose  penalties  on  contravening  the  privilege  of  thep**' 
office,  retaining  ship  letters,  abusing  the  privilege  of  newspapers,  on  masters  of  •bip*1*  J 
taking  letter  bags,  on  carelessness  and  misconduct  of  persons  engaged  in  convefiif  *  j 
delivering  letter  bags,  letters,  &c,  on  collectors  of  tolls  demanding  toll  or  stoppiaf  ■■W 
and  provide  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  recovery  of  the  penalties,  lie. 
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post  letter  returned  for  want  of  a  true  direction,  or  of  a  post  letter  returned  by 
reason  that  the  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  directed  is  dead  or  cannot  be 
found,  or  shall  have  refused  the  same,  or  shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  the 
postage  thereof;  nor  to  the  opening  or  detaining  or  delaying  of  a  post  letter  in 
obedience  to  an  express  warrant  in  writing  under  the  hand  (in  Great  Britain)  of 
>ne  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  Ireland  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
:he  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland." 

Sec  26.  "  Every  person  employed  under  the  post-office  who  shall  steal,  or  shall 
for  any  purpose  whatever  embezzle,  secrete,  or  destroy,  a  post  letter,  shall  in  Eng- 
and  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  offence, 
ind  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  either  be  transported  beyond  the  t-^aqa 
"seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,(6)  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  *• 
ixceediog  three  years ;  and  if  any  such  post  letter  so  stolen  or  embezzled,  secreted 
»r  destroyed,  shall  contain  therein  any  chattel  or  money  whatsoever,  or  any  valu- 
ible  security,  every  such  offender  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life/Yc) 

Sec.  27.  "  Every  person  who  shall  steal  from  or  out  of  a  post  letter  any  chattel  or 
noney  or  valuable  security,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
n  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas 
for  life."(c) 

Sec.  28.  "  Every  person  who  shall  steal  a  post  letter  bag,  or  a  post  letter  from  a 
post  letter  bag,  or  shall  steal  a  post  letter  from  a  post-office,  or  from  an  officer  of  the 
post-office  or  from  a  mail,  or  shall  stop  a  mail  with  intent  to  rob  or  search  the  same, 
shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime 
and  offence,  and  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life."(c) 

Sec.  29.  "  Every  person  who  shall  steal  or  unlawfully  take  away  a  post  letter  bag 
sent  by  a  post-office  packet,  or  who  shall  steal  or  unlawfully  take  a  letter  out  of  any 
such  bag,  or  shall  unlawfully  open  any  such  bag,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and  shall  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years."(e? ) 

Sec.  30,  •'  with  regard  to  receivers  of  property  sent  by  the  post  and  stolen  there- 
from," enacts,  u  that  every  person  who  shall  receive  any  post  letter  or  post  letter 
big.  or  any  chattel  or  money  or  valuable  security,  the  stealing  or  taking  or  embez- 
zling or  secreting  whereof  shall  amount  to  a  felony  under  the  post-office  acts,  know- 
ing the  same  to  have  been  feloniously  stolen,  taken,  embezzled,  or  secreted,  and  to 
have  been  sent  or  to  have  been  inteuded  to  be  sent  by  the  post,  shall  in  England 
tad  Ireland  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and 
nty  be  indicted  and  convicted  either  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  or  for  a  substan- 
ce felony,  and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have 
been  previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice ;  and  every 
neh  receiver,  howsoever  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas 
fe  life."(c) 

Sec.  31,  reciting  that  "  post  letters  are  sometimes  by  mistake  delivered  to  the 
*rong  person,  and  post  letters  and  post  letter  bags  are  lost  in  the-  course  of  convey- 
ance or  delivery  thereof,  and  are  detained  by  the  finders  in  expectation  of  gaip  or 
ftward,"  enacts,  u  that  every  person  who  shall  fraudulently  retain,  or  shall  wilfully 
fccrete  or  keep  or  detain,  or  being  required  to  deliver  up  by  an  officer  of  the  post- 
Ace,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  up  a  post  letter  which  ought  to  have  been 
jWirered  to  any  other  person,  or  a  post  letter  bag  or  post  letter  which  shall  have 
|jWo  *sent,  whether  the  same  shall  have  been  found  by  the  person  secreting,  rsMq* 
keeping,  or  detaining,  or  neglecting  or  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  same,  or  by  *- 
*fty  other  person,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in 
Scotland  of  a  crime  and  offence,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be 
Punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment."^) 

(6)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven,  and  not  less  than  three  years,  by 
t^e  20  ft  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4.  • 

jfej  Peoal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  by  the  same  Act: 

.    (i)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen,  and  not  less  than  three  years, 
*>  tat  same  Act :  Ibid. 

(«)  This  provision  is  similar  to  the  42  Geo.  3,  c.  81,  s.  4  (now  repealed),  and  would  meet 
•*eh  eases  as  Bex  ».  Mucklow,  R.  ft  M.  C.  G.  R.  ltfO,  ante,  p.  241. 
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Sec.  32,  "ibr  the  protection  of  printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament  and 
printed  newspapers  sent  by  the  post/'  enacts,  "  that  every  person  employed  in  the 
post-office  who  shall  steal,  or  shall  for  any  purpose  embezzle,  secrete,  or  destroy,  or 
shall  wilfully  detain  or  delay  in  course  of  conveyance  or  delivery  thereof  by  the 
post,  any  printed  votes  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  or  any  printed  newspaper,  or 
any  other  printed  paper  whatever  sent  by  the  post  without  covers,  or  in  covers  open 
at  the  sides,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  aud  in  Scot- 
land of  a  crime  and  offence,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  suffer  such  puoish- 
nient  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  mectM(/j 

Sec.  35.  u  In  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  the  post-office  acts,  every 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  even  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punish- 
able iu  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  the  post-office  acts 
punishable ;  and  every  accessory  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  the 
post-office  acts  (except  only  a  receiver  of  any  property  or  thing  stolen,  taken,  em- 
bezzled, or  secreted),  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  auyterm 
not  exceeding  two  years;  and  every  person  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure 
the  commission  of  auy  misdemeanor  punishable  under  the  post-office  acts  shall  he 
liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished  a«  a  principal  offender." 

Sec  36.  u  Every  person  who  shall  solicit  or  endeavor  to  procure  any  other  person 
to  commit  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  punishable  by  the  post-office  acts  shall  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  and 
offence,  and  being  thereof  convicted  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years." 

Sec.  37,  "for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  ot  offences  committed  against  the 
post  office  acts,"  enacts,  u  that  the  offence  of  every  offender  against  the  post-office 
acts  may  be  dealt  with,  and  indicted  and  tried,  and  punished,  and  laid  and  charged 
to  have  been  committed  in  England  and  Ireland,  either  in  the  county  or  place  whew 
the  offence  shall  be  committed,  or  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  he  shall  be  appre- 
hended or  be  in  custody,  as  if  his  offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  that 
county  or  place,  and  if  committed  iu  Scotland  either  in  the  high  court  of  justiciary 
at  Edinburgh  or  in  the  circuit  court  of  justiciary  to  be  holden  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  justiciary  within  the  district  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed, 
or  in  any  county  or  place  within  which  such  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in 
♦4.QK1  CU8fc)(ty>  as  i*  *n'8  offence  had  been  actually  committed  there;  and  where  an 
J  offence  hhall  be  committed  in  or  upon  or  in  respect  of  a  mail,  or  upun  a 
person  engaged  in  the  conveyance  or  delivery  of  a  post  letter  bag  or  a  post  letter, 
or  in  respect  of  a  post  letter  bag  or  post  letter,  or  a  chattel  or  money  or  valuable 
security  sent  by  the  post,  such  offence  may  be  dealt  with  and  inquired  of,  and  tried 
and  punished,  and  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed,  as  well  in  any  county 
or  place  in  which  the  offender  shall  be  apprehcuded  or  be  in  custody,  as  also  in  any 
county  or  place  through  any  part  whereof  the  mail,  or  the  person,  or  the  post  letter 
bag  or  the  post  letter,  or  the  chattel,  or  the  money,  or  the  valuable  security  sent  by 
the  post  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  shall  have  passed 
in  due  course  of  conveyance  or  delivery  by  the  post,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  rt 
had  been  actually  committed  in  Mich  county  or  place;  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
side  or  the  centre  or  other  part  of  a  highway,  or  the  side,  the  bank,  the  centre,  or 
other  part  of  a  river,  or  canal  or  navigation,  shall  constitute  the  boundary  of  two 
counties,  such  offeuce  may  be  dealt  with  and  inquired  of.  and  tried  and  punished, 
and  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed  in  either  of  the  said  counties  through 
which  or  adjoiniug  to  which  or  by  the  bouudary  of  any  part  of  which  the  mail  or 
person  shall  have  passed  iu  due  course  of  conveyance  or  delivery  by  the  post,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  actually  been  committed  in  such  county  or  place;  **> 
every  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact  to  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  be  a  felony 
or  a  high  crime,  and  every  person  aiding  or  abetting  or  counselling  or  procuring  tlw 
commission  of  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  be  a  misdemeanor,  may  be  dealt  with, 
indicted,  tried,  and  punished  as  if  he  were  a  principal,  and  his  offence  hud  ** 

(/)  Sec.  33  relates  to  forging  the  hand- writing  of  the  receiver-general  in  England  or 
Ireland,  and  will  be  found  in  Forgery. 
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larged  to  have  been  committed  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  the  principal 
Fender  may  be  tried. "(<?) 

See.  39.  "  Where  an  offence  punishable  under  the  post-office  acts  shall  be  com- 
itted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with  and 
quired  of  and  tried  and  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  offence  com- 
itted  within  that  jurisdiction.19 

Sec.  40.  *'  In  every  case  where  an  offence  shall  be  committed  in  respect  of  a  post 
tter  bag  or  a  post  letter,  or  a  chattel,  money,  or  a  valuable  security,  sent  by  the 
»t,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  lay  in  the  indictment  or  criminal  letters  to  be  preferred 
gainst  the  offender  the  property  of  the  post  letter  bag  or  of  the  post  letter,  or 
tattel  or  money  or  the  valuable  security  sent  by  the  post,  in  *the  postmaster-  r*4q7 
jneral  ;(h)  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  the  indictment  or  criminal  letters  *• 
<  allege  or  to  prove  upon  the  trial  or  otherwise  that  the  post  letter  bag  or  any  such 
jet  letter  or  valuable  security  was  of  any  value;  and  in  any  indictment  or  in  any 
iminal  letters  to  be  preferred  against  auy  person  employed  uuder  the  post-office 
r  auy  offence  committed  against  the  post-office  acts,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  state  and 
lege  that  such  offender  was  employed  under  the  post-office  of  the  united  kingdom 
.  the  time  ot  the  committing  of  such  offence,  without  stating  further  the  nature  or 
irticulare  of  his  employment." 

Sec  41,  fc*  Every  person  convicted  of  any  offence  for  which  the  punishment  of 
asportation  for  life  is  herein  awarded,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond 
le  seas  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
ly  term  not  exceeding  four  years;  and  every  person  convicted  of  any  offence 
onishable  according  to  the  post-office  acts  by  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  shall 
*  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than 
jveu  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years  " 

Sec.  42,  "  Where  a  person  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  under  the 
ost-office  acts  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded,  the  court  may  sentence  the 
Sender  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house 
f  correction,  and  may  also  direct  that  he  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement^ i) 
>r  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  such  imprisonment,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem 

»ect"0') 
Sec.  47,  "  for  the  interpretation  of  the  post-office  laws,"  enacts,  "that  the  following 

erms  and  expressions  shall  have  the  several  interpretations  herein -alter  respectively 

et  forth,  unless  such  interpretations  are  repuguant  to  the  subject,  or  inconsistent 

rith  the  context  of  the  provisions  in  which  they  may  be  found;  (that  is  to  say)  the 

enn  British  letter  shall  mean  a  letter  transmitted  within  the  united  kingdom ;  and 

he  term  British  newspapers  shall  mean  newspapers  printed  and  published  in  the 

inited  kingdom,  liable  to  the  stamp  duty  and  duly  stamped ;  and  the  term  British 

(jf)  Sec.  38  relates  to  bail  in  Scotland.  It  was  formerly  decided  that  an  indictment  for 
'obbing  a  mail  bag  of  letters  must  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  letters  were  actually 
•aken,  iu  order  to  bring  tue  case  within  the  statute  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  2 ;  and  that  it  could 
aot  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  prisoner  was  only  in  possession  of  them;  the  jury 
Having  found  that  the  letters  were  taken  from  the  bag  in  some  other  county,  through 
which  the  mail  had  passed :  Thomas's  case,  2  Leach  G34 ;  2  Bast  P.  C.  c.  10,  s.  39,  p.  605. 
It  was  argued  in  this  case  that  there  was  a  new  taking  and  offence  in  the  county  where 
the  prisoner  had  possession  of  the  letters:  but  upon  this  it  is  observed  that  the  statute  7 
Geo.  3,  c.  50,  e.  2,  did  not  make  the  stealing  of  letters  generally  a  capital  offence,  but  the 
atesiing  them  from  places  particularly  specified;  which  is  a  definite  act,  local  in  its 
nature,  and  cannot  be  extended,  by  construction,  to  a  new  taking  in  every  county  into 
which  the  thing  stolen  is  conveyed,  as  in  the  case  of  Bimple  larceny :  2  East  P.  G  c.  16, 
».  39,  p.  606. 

(A)  gee  also  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  66,  that  it  is  sufficient  in  any  part  of  an  indictment 
to  describe  the  postmaster-general  as  "Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General,"  without  any 
other  name,  addition,  or  description. 

\i)  By  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  8.  5,  "it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  court  to  direct  that  any 
offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any  longer  periods  than  one  month  at 
•time,  or  than  three  months  in  the  space  of  a  year." 

[jj  Sec.  43  gives  a  power  of  distress  for  the  recovery  of  sums  due  for  postage,  not  ex- 
Ctfciiug  £20,  in  the  united  kingdom  or  elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  Sec.  44 
Provide*  in  what  way  duties  for  postage  may  be  sued  for.  Sec.  45  gives  the  forms  of  con- 
viction, 6c.    Sec.  46  regulates  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  actions. 
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postage  shall  mean  the  duty  chargeable  on  letters  transmitted  by  post  from  place  to 
place  within  the  united  kingdom,  or  if  transmitted  to  or  from  the  united  kingdom, 
chargeable  for  the  distance  which  they  shall  be  transmitted  within  the  united  king- 
dom, and  including  also  the  packet  postage,  if  any ;  and  the  term  Colotiial  ktter 
shall  mean  a  letter  transmitted  between  any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  and  the  united 
kingdom;  and  the  term  Colonial  newspapers  shall  mean  newspapers  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  out  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  the  term 
*49R1  canvenf,m  posts  shall  mean  posts  established  by  the  *postmaster-gencral  under 

■*  agreements  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  places ;  and  the  term  double  letter  shall 
mean  a  letter  having  one  inclosure ;  and  the  term  double  postage  shall  mean  twice 
the  amount  of  single  postage;  and  the  term  East  Indies  shall  mean  every  port  and 
place  within  the  territorial  acquisitions  now  vested  in   the  East  India  company  in 
trust  for  Her  Majesty,  and  every  other  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  charter 
of  the  said  company  (China  excepted),  and  shall  also  include  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  the  term  express  shall  mean  every  kind  of  conveyance  employed  to  carry 
letters  on  behalf  of  the  post-office  other  thau  the  usual  mail ;  and  the  term  foreign 
country  shall  mean  any  country,  state,  or  kingdom  not  included  in  the  dominions  of 
Her  Majesty;  and  the  term  foreign  fatter  shall  mean  a  letter  transmitted  to  or  from 
a  foreign  country ;  and  the  term  foreign  newspapers  shall  mean  newspapers  printed 
and  published  in  a  foreign  country  in  the  language  of  that  country ;  and  the  term 
foreign  postage  shall  mean  the  duty  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  within 
such  foreign  country ;  and  the  term  franking  officer  shall  mean  the  person  appointed 
to  frank  the  official  correspondence  of  offices  to  which  the  privilege  of  franking  v 
granted;  and  the  term  Her  Majesty  shall  mean  ITcr  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  succeuon; 
and  the  term  Htr  Majesty's  colonies  shall  include  every  port  and  place  within  the 
territorial  acquisitions   now  vested   in  the  East  India  company  in  trust  for  Her 
Majesty,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Islands  of  Saint  Helena,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
and  Isle  of  Man  (unless  any  such  places  be  expressly  excepted),  as  well  as  Her 
Majesty's  other  colonies  and  possessions  beyond  seas;  and  the  term  inland  postage 
shall  mean  the  duty  charged  for  the  transmission  of  post  letters  within  the  limits  of 
the  united  kingdom  or  within  the  limits  of  any  colony;  and  the  term  letter  shift 
include  packet,  and  the  term  packet  shall  include  letter  ;(&)  and  the  expression  Lord 
Li<utenant  of  Ireland  shall  mean  the  chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland  for 
the  time  being ;  and  the  expression  lords  of  tlie  treasury  shall  mean  the  lord  high 
treasurer  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  treasury  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them ;  and  the  term  mail  shall  include  every  con- 
veyance by  which  post  letters  are  carried,  whether  it  be  a  coach  or  cart  or  home,  or 
auy  other  conveyance,  and  also  a  person  employed  in  conveying  or  delivering  port 
letters,  and  also  every  vessel  which  is  included  in  the  term  packet  boat;  and  the 
term  mail  bag  shall  mean  a  mail  of  letters,  or  a  box,  or  a  parcel,  or  any  other 
envelope  in  which  post  letters  are  conveyed  whether  it  does  or  does  not  contain  port 
letters;  and  the  term  master  of  a  vessel  shall  include  auy  person  in  charge  of » 
vessel  whether  commander,  mate,  or  other  person,  and  whether  the  vessel  be  a  shipofwar 
or  other  vessel ;  and  the  expression  officer  of  the  post-office  shall  include  the  postmaster- 
general,  and  every  deputy  postmaster,  agent,  officer,  clerk,  letter  carrier,  guard,  port" 
boy,  rider,  or  any  other  person  employed  in  auy  business  of  the  post-office,  whether 
employed  by  the  postmaster-general,  or  by  any  person  under  him  or  on  behalf  of  the 
*  4  oq-i   *  post-office ;  and  the  term  packet  postage  shall  mean  the  postage  chargeable 

J  for  the  transmission  of  letters  by  packet  boats  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  between  the  united  kingdom  and  any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies,  or 
between  the  united  kingdom  and  foreign  countries;  and  the  term  packet  letter  aba! 
mean  a  letter  transmitted  by  a  packet  boat;  and  the  term  penalty  shall  include 
every  pecuniary  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  and  the  expression  persons  employed  bjf  tr 
wtder  the  post-office  shall  include  every  person  employed  in  any  business  nf  tki 
post-office  according  to  the  interpretation  given  to  officer  of  the  post-office ;  tod  thi 
terms  packet  boats  and  post-office  packets  shall   include  vessels  employed  by  «* 

(*)  See  2  ft  3  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  12. 
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under  the  post-office  or  the  admiralty  for  the  transmission  of  post  letters,  and  also 
ships  or  vessels  (though  not  regularly  employed  as  packet  boats)  for  the  conveyance 
of  post-letters  under  contract,  and  also  a  ship  of  war  or  other  vessel  in  the  service 
of  Her  Majesty,  in  respect  of  letters  conveyed  by  it;  and  the  term  postage  shall 
mean  the  duty  chargeable  for  the  transmission  of  post  letters ;  and  the  term  post 
town  shall  mean  a  town  where  a  post-office  is  established  (not  being  a  penny  or  two- 
penny or  convention  post-office) ;  and  the  term  post  letter  bag  shall  include  a  mail 
bag  or  box,  or  packet  or  parcel,  or  other  envelope  or  covering  in  which  post  letters 
are  conveyed,  whether  it  does  or  does  not  contain  post  letters ;  and  the  term  post 
letter  shall  mean  any  letter  or  packet  transmitted  by  the  post  under  the  authority  of 
the  postmaster-general,  and  a  letter  shall  be  deemed  a  post  letter  from  the  time  of 
its  being  delivered  to  a  post-office  to  the  time  of  its  being  delivered  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  the  delivery  to  a  letter  carrier  or  other  person  authorized 
to  receive  letters  for  the  post  shall  be  a  delivery  to  the  post-office ;  and  a  delivery  at 
the  house  or  office  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  or  to  him,  or  to 
his  servant  or  agent  or  other  person  considered  to  be  authorized  to  receive  the  letter 
according  to  the  usual  manner  of  delivering  that  person's  letters,  shall  be  a  delivery 
to  the  person  addressed ;  and  the  term  post-office  shall  mean  any  house,  building, 
room  or  place  where  post  letters  are  received  or  delivered,  or  in  which  they  are 
sorted,  made  up,  or  despatched ;  and  the  term  postmaster-general  shall  menu  any 
person  or  body  of  persons  executing  the  office  of  postmaster-general  for  the  time 
being,  having  been  duly  appointed  to  the  office  by  Her  Majesty ;  and  the  terms 
po*t-si>ffice  acts  and  post-office  laws  shall  mean  all  acts  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  post,  or  to  the  establishment  of  the  post-office,' or  to  poFtage  duties,  from  time 
to  time  in  force ;  and  the  term  ships  shall  include  vessels  other  than  packet  boat*  ; 
and  the  term  single  postage  shall  mean  the  postage  chargeable  for  a  single  lett  *r ; 
and  the  term  single  letter  shall  mean  a  letter  consisting  of  one  piece  of  paper,  and 
under  the  weight  of  an  ounce;  and  the  term  sea  postage  shall  mean  the  duty 
chargeable  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  sea  by  vessels  not  packet  boats ;  and  the 
term  ship  letter  shall  mean  a  letter  transmitted  inwards  or  outwards  over  seas  by  a 
vessel  not  being  a  packet  boat ;  and  the  term  treble  letter  shall  mean  a  letter  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper,  whatever  the  number,  under  tho 
weight  of  an  ounce ;  and  the  term  treble  postage  shall  mean  three  times  the  amount 
of  single  postage;  and  the  term  treble  the  duty  * of  postage  shall  mean  three  r*Roo 
times  the  amount  of  the  postage  to  which  the  letter  to  be  charged  would  *■ 
otherwise  have  been  liable  according  to  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  on  letters ; 
and  the  term  united  kingdom  shall  mean  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  term  valuable  security  shall  include  the  whole  or  any  part  of  uny 
tally,  order,  or  other  security  whatsoever,  entitling  or  evidencing  the  title  of  any 
person  or  body  corporate  to  any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or  fund,  whether 
of  this  kingdom  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  iti 
any  fund  of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society,  or  to  any  deposits  in  any 
savings'  bank,  or  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill,  note, 
warrant,  or  order,  or  other  security  whatsoever  for  money  or  for  payment  of  money, 
whether  of  this  kingdom  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  of  any  warrant  or  order  for 
the  delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods  or  valuable  thing;  and  the  term  vessel  shall 
include  any  ship  or  other  vessel  not  a  post-office  packet ;  and  whenever  the  term 
between  is  used  in  reference  to  the  transmission  of  letters,  newspapers,  parliamentary 
proceedings,  or  other  things  between  one  place  and  another,  it  shall  apply  equally  to 
the  transmission  from  either  place  to  the  other  ;  and  every  officer  mentioned  shall 
mean  the  person  for  the  time  being  executing  the  functions  of  that  officer ;  and 
whenever  in  this  Act  or  the  schedules  thereto,  with  reference  to  any  person  or 
matter  or  thing,  or  to  any  persons,  matters,  or  things,  the  singular  or  plural  number 
or  the  masculine  gender  only  is  expressed,  such  expression  shall  be  understood  to 
include  several  persons  or  matters  or  things  as  well  as  one  person  or  matter  or  thing, 
and  one  person,  matter,  or  thing  as  well  as  several  persons  or  matters  or  things, 
females  as  well  as  males,  bodies  politic  or  corporate  as  well  as  individuals,  unless  it 
be  otherwise  specially  provided,  or  the  subject  or  context  be  repugnant  to  such  con- 
struct ion." 
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By  sec.  48,  the  Act  extends  to  the  "  islands  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and 
Alderney,  and  in  all  Her  Majesty's  colonies  and  dominions  where  any  post  or  post 
communication  is  established  by  or  under  the  postmaster-general  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/1 

The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143  (now  repealed)  related  expressly  to  the  embezzling  and 
stealing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  bank  note,  &c.  The  former  statute,  7  Geo*  3, 
c.  50,  was  not  equally  extensive ;  but  it  was  holden  that  a  letter  carrier  secreting 
half  a  bank  note  in  one  letter  on  one  day,  and  the  other  half  in  another  letter  on 
another  day,  was  guilty  of  a  secreting  within  that  statute. (7  )  And  the  42  Geo.  3, 
c.  81,  s.  2,  extended  the  provisions  of  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  to  the  protection  of  any 
parts  of  the  securities  or  instruments  therein  mentioned. (m) 

Some  of  the  cases  decided  upon  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  and  52  Geo  3,  c.  143,  may 
be  useful  in  the  construction  of  the  similar  provisions  of  the  new  statute. 

It  was  holden  upon  an  indictment  on  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  charging  the  prisoner^ 
as  a  servant  to  the  post-office,  with  embezzling  a  letter  containing  a  bill  of  exchange^ 

**)011  t^lat  lt  was  not  *nece88ary  t°  prove  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  required  b^ 
J   the  9  Anne,  c.  10,  s.  41.     It  was  objected  that,  as  he  had  not  taken  the  oatVi 
he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  legal  servant  to  the  post-office ;  but  the  objection, 
being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  was  overruled. (n) 

It  has  been  held  in  several  cases  that  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
acted  in  the  capacity  charged  in  the  indictment.  Thus  where  husband  and  wife 
were  indicted  on  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  2,  for  embezzling  a  letter  containing  a 
bill  of  exchange,  and  it  was  proved  by  the  postmaster  of  Carmarthen  that  he  hid 
appointed  the  husband  postmaster  of  Ferryside,  and  that  that  appointment  was  sane* 
tioned  by  the  postmaster-general,  and  that  the  husband  had  been  postmaster  for 
three  years ;  it  was  submitted  that  to  support  the  indictment  against  the  wife  she 
must  be  employed  by  or  under  the  post-office,  and  in  this  case  she  merely  acted  as 
the  assistant  of  her  husband  in  his  absence ;  and  with  respect  to  the  husband  the 
written  appointment  ought  to  have  been  produced  ;  but  Parke,  B.,  held  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  prisoners  had  acted  as  servants  of  the  post-office.(o)  So 
where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  2  Will.  4,  c.  4,  as  a  person  employed  in 
the  public  service  of  his  Majesty,  for  embezzling  the  overcharge  of  a  letter,  and  no 
evidence  was  offered  of  his  appointment,  as  a  letter  carrier,  but  it  was  proved  that 
he  acted  as  such  ;  this  was  held  to  be  sufficient. (p)  So  where  the  prisoner,  who 
vras  indicted  under  the  same  statute,  was  a  letter  carrier  employed  by  the  post* 
office  to  deliver  letters  about  Gloucester,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the 
lodge  of  the  Gloucester  infirmary,  and  receiving  letters  there,  and  a  penny  npoo 
each  to  prepay  the  postage,  and  his  practice  was  to  deliver  theae  letters  at  the 
Gloucester  post-office ;  but  he  sometimes  omitted  to  call  at  the  lodge,  and  theo  the 
letters  «were  taken  by  some  person  and  put  in  the  post-office ;  and  during  the  time 
he  had  been  ill,  another  person,  who  performed  his  duties,  had  also  called  at  the 
lodge  and  received  the  letters  and  the  pennies,  and  delivered  them  at  the  post-office 
in  the  same  way  as  the  prisoner.  Evidence  was  also  given  to  show  that  the  prisoner 
had  embezzled  pence  received  at  the  lodge  to  prepay  letters.  It  was  admitted  that 
proving  that  the  prisoner  acted  as  a  letter  carrier  was  sufficient  to  show  that  he  held 
that  situation,  but  it  was  urged  that  where  the  charge  was  of  embezzling  mooej 
received  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
prisoner  to  receive  the  money,  and  in  this  case  it  was  his  mere  voluntary  act,  and  he 
was  neither  bound  to  go  to  the  lodge  nor  to  receive  the  letters ;  but  it  was  held  thtt 
there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  the  pence  were  received  by  virtue  of  the 
prisoner's  employment.^) 

It  was  held  that  a  person,  employed  as  a  servant  to  clean  boots  and  shoes,  &fi-}V 

(I)  Rex  v.  Moore,  2  Leach  575:;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  22,  p.  582. 
(m)  Sec  the  interpretation  clause,  supra. 

(n)  Clay's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  1G,  s.  21,  p.  580;  1  Leach  3,  note  (a), 
(o)  Rex  v.  Rees,  6  C.  &  P.  606  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(p)  Rex  v.  Borrett,  6  C.  &  P.  124  (25  E.  C.  L.  R^. 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Townsend,  C.  &  M.  178  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.).    See  also  Goodwin*!  case,  1 1**' 
100. 
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,  law-stationer  at  a  receiving-house  of  the  general  post-office  in  Middle  Temple-lane, 
nd  who  used  to  assist  in  tying  np  and  sealing  the  post-office  hag,  was  not  a  person 
•employed  by  or  under  the  post-office,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  52   rtf-n9 
Jeo.  3,  c.  143.(r)  L  0U^ 

But  where  a  postmistress  employed  the  prisoner  at  a  salary  of  14s.  a-week  to 
irry  the  letter  bag  from  Da  re  ley  to  Berkeley,  and  she  was  allowed  by  the  post- 
ffice,  in  her  quarterly  account,  the  sums  she  paid  him ;  but  the  prisoner  never 
orted  the  letters  or  opened  any  mail  bag;  it  was  held  that  he  was  a  person  in  the 
mploy  of  the  post-office. (*) 

The  prisoner  was  charged  as  being  employed  under  the  post-office,  and  stealing  a 
oet  letter  containing  money.  He  was  in  the  service  of  a  chemist,  who  was  the 
ostmaster  of  the  district  where  the  letter  was  posted,  as  an  assistant  in  his  business, 
nd  received  a  salary  from  him,  but  nothing  from  the  post-office;  he  used,  however, 
ccasionally  to  assist  him  in  sorting  letters,  one  of  which  he  was  proved  to  have 
bstracted.  It  was  the  practice  for  those  similarly  employed  in  district  offices  to  go 
efore  a  magistrate  with  a  paper,  get  the  paper  filled  up,  and  take  an  oath  faithfully 
>  perform  the  duties ;  and  the  prisoner's  master  when  he  entered  his  employ  gave 
iin  such  a  paper,  telling  him  to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  take  the  oath ;  the  pri- 
mer went  away,  and  on  his  return  said  he  had  been  before  the  magistrate,  and 
iken  the  oath,  and  showed  the  paper  properly  filled  up.  Cresswell,  J.,  held  that 
[lis  was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  employed  under  the  post-office. (0  So  where 
le  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for  a  similar  offence,  was  in  the  service  of  a  district 
ostmaster,  and  occasionally  assisted  in  making  up  the  letter  bags,  but  without  being 
pecially  employed  by.  or  receiving  any  remuneration  from,  the  post-office;  but  it 
as  proved  that  he  had  taken  the  same  oath  as  the  prisoner  had  in  the  preceding 
ise ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  it  was  quite  sufficient,  as  it  brought  the  case  within 
le  preceding  case  (u) 

Upon  an  indictment  alleging  that  the  prisoner  being  employed  under  the  post- 
Bee  stole  a  letter  containing  money,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  for  some , 
ne  been  employed  under  the  post-office  to  carry  letters  from  Cwm  Avon  to  Tay- 
ch.     The  letters  were  delivered  in  a  sealed  bag,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  deliver 
be  received  it  to  the  postmaster  at  Taybnch,  and  on  such  delivery  the  performance 
he  duty  of  his  employment  was  complete.    One  day  the  prisoner  brought  the  bag 
1y.  and  delivered  it  to  the  postmaster,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sort  the  letters  in 
>  to  make  up  the  bags  for  the  mail  passing  through  that  town.     The  prisoner, 
uj  requested  by  the  postmaster  to  assist  in  the  sorting,  consented  to  do  so,  and 
t  proceeding  in  the  assortment,  stole  the  letter  in  question.     It  was  contended 
<m  the  sorting  formed  no  part  of  the  prisoner's  duty,  but  was  ^rendered   rt.A« 
y  for  the  personal  accommodation  of  the  postmaster,  the  case  was  not  *- 
\  the  statute ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held, 
\e  prisoner  came  within  the  terms  ''  employed  under  the  post-office;"  for  he 
ployed  by  the  postmaster,  who  was  employed  by  the  post  master-general,  (t?) 
re  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  post  letter  containing  a  penny,  the  pro- 
y  the  postmaster-general,  it  appeared  that  a  female  servant  took  a  letter  for 
ress  to  the  post-office  in  Drury  lane,  aud  a  penny,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
ige ;  but  finding  the  shop  shut,  put  the  penny  inside  the  letter,  and  fastened 

t\  Pearson,  4  C.  k  P.  572  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale  and  Bosanquet,  Js. 
v.  Salisbury,  5  C.  k  P.  155  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteson,  J.    See  Reg.  v.  Townsend, 
8  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  501. 

».  Milner,  4  Cox  C.  C.  275.     Before  the  evidence  of  the  oath  and  the  paper  was 
well,  J.,  said,  "  The  sorting  of  letters  certainly  does  not  appear  to  come  within 
Oe  duty  of  a  chemist's  apprentice.    There  may  be  some  difficulty,  if  no  further 
employment  by  the  post-office  can  be  given.'' 

.  Simpson,  4  Cox  C.  C.  27t>.    Until  the  oath  was  proved  in  this  case,  Patteson, 
•d  similar  doubts  to  Cresswell,  J.,  in  the  preceding  case,  and  said,  "I  am  not 
case  in  which  it  was  been  held  that  a  person  in  the  employment  of  a  post- 
he  employ  of  the  post-office  " 

Reason,  Dears.  C.  C.  22<>.  During  the  argument,  Coleridge,  J.,  said,  "A 
the  country  is  often  assisted  by  his  wife.  I  have  never  understood  it  to  be 
he  wife,  in  such  a  case,  is  employed  under  the  post-office." 
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it  with  a  pin,  and  dropped  it  into  the  letter-b  >x,  intending  that  the  penny  should 
be  applied  for  the  payment  of  the  postage;  this  letter  the  prisoner  got  into  his  pos- 
session at  the  general  post-office,  whilst  engaged  in  stumping  letters  there;  and  it 
was  urged  that  this  was  not  a  money  letter  ;  but  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  letter  came  within  the  description  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  viz  a  letter 
containing  money;  and  although  the  money  was  uot  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  conveyed  in  the  letter  to  the  country,  yet  that  it  was  in  fact  money  contained 
in  the  letter;  and  though  it  was  only  of  small  amount,  yet  the  intention  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  the  breach  of  trust,  and  the  d'sh  »nesty  committed  by  him,  were  the  same 
as  if  the  money  had  been  of  larger  amount,  and  had  been  inclosed  in  the  letter  to  be 
sent  iuto  the  country.  (10) 

But  where  an  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner,  being  employed  under  the 
post-office,  stole  a  post  letter  containing  a  sovereign,  and  there  were  counts  charging 
the  embezzling  the  letter  and  money,  and  a  count  for  stealing  a  sovereign,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  postmaster-general ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  a  letter 
carrier,  and  in  consequence  of  suspicions,  an  assistant  inspector  of  the  letter  carriers 
inclosed  a  marked  sovereign  in  a  letter,  directed  it,  and  sealed  and  marked  it  as  if  it 
had  been  put  iuto  the  post-office  in  the  regular  way  as  a  paid  letter;  and  while  the 
letters  were  beiug  sorted  at  the  office,  where  the  prisoner  was  employed,  the  letter 
was  placed  in  a  heap  of  letters  which  he  was  about  to  sort,  and  which  he  was  about 
to  deliver.  The  letter  was  not  delivered,  and  the  marked  sovereign  was  found  in 
the  prisoner's  pocket.  The  sovereign  was  one  of  those  that  are  occasionally  found 
on  the  floor  of  the  general  post-office,  having  fallen  out  of  letters;  they  are  collected 
and  deposited  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  post-office,  and  form  a  fund,  which  is 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  public,  under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster  general. 
It  was  objected  that  the  letter  could  not  be  considered  as  a  post  letter,  and  that  the 
sovereign  could  uot  be  treated  as  the  property  of  the  postmaster-general.  Upon  a 
case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  objection,  that  it 

*S(U1  wa8  nofc  a  P°8t  ^ett<jr  or  a  lettor  Put  >nto  the  P08t»  must  prevail ;  the  statute 
J  *only  applying  to  letters  put  into  the  post  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  sovereign  must  be  considered,  in  point  of  law,  as  the  property  of  the  pay- 
master-general, all  the  persons  in  the  office  beiug  his  servants ;  and  therefore  the 
sovereign  was  correctly  described  as  the  sovereign  of  the  postmaster-geucr&l ;  it  was 
his  sovereign  against  all  the  world  except  the  owner  of  it.(z) 

So  where  upon  an  indictment  ior  stealing  a  pest  letter  it  appeared  that  the  port- 
office  authorities,  suspecting  the  prisoner,  caused  to  be  made  up  a  letter  directed  to 
T.  Higgius,  and  enclosed  money  therein,  and  it  had  the  usual  postage  stamp  ou  it 
Phayle,  an  inspector,  delivered  it  iu  at  the  window  of  the  outer  hall  of  the  general 
post-office  personally  to  Gardiner,  auotl  er  inspector,  who  handed  it  to  Gaie,  another 
inspector,  who  locked  it  up  for  the  night,  aud  then  handed  it  to  Scales,  a  sorter, 
with  directions  to  place  it  with  the  other  letters,  which,  in  the  due  course  of  the 
office,  the  prisoner  would  have  to  take  and  sort  and  deliver  to  Clare,  in  the  letter 
carrier's  office.  Scales  took  an  opportunity  when  the  prisoner  did  not  observe  him 
of  taking  up  some  letters,  which  the  prisoner  had  to  sort,  and  mixed  the  letter  in 
question  with  them,  and  placed  the  whole  on  the  prisoner's  seat,  and  directed  the 
prisoner  when  he  had  sorted  them  to  take  them  up  to  Mr.  Clare's  office  in  due 
course.  The  prisoner,  either  in  sorting  the  letters,  or  in  taking  them  up  to  Mr- 
Clare's  office,  opened  and  secreted  the  letter  iu  question.  Iu  the  ordinary  course  of 
posting  a  letter  at  the  outer  hall  of  the  general  post-office,  Phayle  would  have  placed 
it  iu  the  receiving- box  in  the  outer  hall,  instead  of  delivering  it  to  Gardiner  person- 
ally at  the  window ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held 
that  the  letter  was  not  a  post  letter  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;  for  no  one  re- 
ceived the  letter  who  was  authorized  so  to  do,  and  the  statute  only  applies  to  letter* 

(w)  Reg.  t>.  Mence,*C.  &  M.  234  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.).  There  was  other  counts  varying  the 
charge,  and  probably  there  was  one  for  stealing  a  post  letter,  and  whatever  doubt  there 
may  be  as  to  the  ruling  as  stated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  letter  was  a  po* 
letter. 

(x)  Reg.  v.  Rathbone,  C.  t  M.  220  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  2  M.  C.  G.  R.  242. 
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t  in  the  post  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  case  was  governed  by  Reg.  v  Rathbone^y) 
m  which  it  cannot  be  distinguished. (2;) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  post  letter  containing  two  half  sovereigns. 
superintendent  of  the  post-office  addressed  a  letter  "  Thomas  Hicks,  to  be  left  at 
3  Checkers,  Cadford-lane.  Exeter/'  and  put  two  half  sovereigns  in  it  and  scaled  it. 
ere  was  no  such  person  as  T.  Hicks,  and  no  such  place  in  Exeter  as  the  Checkers 
Radford-lane.  It  was  taken  to  the  Oxford  post-office,  and  sent  thence  in  the 
stone  bag  by  the  mail-cart  to  Enstone,  where  the  prisoner  was  the  postmistress, 
1  she  abstracted  the  half  sovereigns.  On  the  opening,  Pollock,  C.  B..  referred 
the  interpretation  of  upost  letter"  in  the  1  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  47,  and  said,  "  This 
ter,  if  letter  it  be,  is  a  fictitious  one,  and  is  not  addressed  to  any  person  that  ever 
sted.  '  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  considered  a  letter  at  all,  and,  if  so,  it 
s  certainly  not  a  post  letter."  At  the  close  of  the  case  it  was  contended  that  the 
soner  was  not  guilty  of  larceny ;  the  letter  was  sent  with  intent  that  she  should 
eive  it;  the  letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
i  superintendent  himself;  and  therefore  the  prisoner  committed  *no  tres-  r*cnc 
is  in  opening  it.  But  Pollock,  C.  B.,  held  that,  as  the  letter  was  opened,  *- 
1  the  half  sovereigns  taken  out,  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  larceny  at  common 

'•(a) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  post  letter  containing  a  sovereign.     In 

1  sequence  of  suspicion  a  sheet  of  paper  was  folded  up  as  a  letter  by  a  person  cou- 
rted with  the  post-office,  and  addressed  "  Mrs.  Nicholls,  George-street,  Manches- 
,"  which  was  a  feigned  address,  and  a  marked  sovereign  was  inclosed ;  and  it  was 
m  posted  at  the  post-office  where  the  prisoner  was  on  duty.  When  the  bag  was 
de  up  the  postmistress  examined  the  letter,  and  expressed  her  opinion  that  it 
itained  money,  in  which  opinion  the  prisoner  coincided.  By  mistake  the  letter 
9  not  stamped,  but  put  into  the  bag  in  the  precise  state  in  which  it  had  been 
1  ted.  The  prisoner  went  with  the  letter  bag  to  another  post-office,  as  it  was  his 
:y,  where  on  examination  of  the  bag  it  was  discovered  that  the  letter  was  miss- 
;,  and  when  about  to  be  searched  the  prisoner  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
1  begged  to  be  forgiven.  It  was  contended  that  this  was  not  a  "post  letter,"  as 
t  paper  contained  no  writing,  was  addressed  to  an  imaginary  person,  and  did  not 
ir  any  post  mark  ;  but  the  objection  was  overruled  and  the  prisoner  convicted,  (b) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  post  letter  containing  money.  The 
sident  of  the  London  district  office,  suspecting  the  prisoner's  honesty,  made  up 
1  sealed  a  letter,  and  directed  it  to  "  Mary  Donaldson,  Sackville-street,  Dublin,". 
1  inclosed  in  it  half  a  sovereign.  This  letter,  with  two  stamps  upon  it,  was 
pped  into  the  box  of  the  receiving-house  in  Aldgate,  where  the  prisoner  was 
ployed.  The  address  was  fictitious,  and  the  letter  was  posted  only  to  test  the 
iesty  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner,  instead  of  transmitting  this  letter  to  the 
neral  Post-office,  abstracted  it  from  the  receiving-box,  opened  it,  took  out  the 
f-sovereign,  and  kept  both  the  letter  and  money,  meaning  to  appropriate  them  to 
own  use.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the 
Iges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  post  letter,  and  therefore  the 
iviction  was  right.(c) 

y)  Supra.  (z)  Reg.  v.  Shepherd,  Dears.  C.  G.  606. 

a)  Reg.  v.  Gardner,  1  C.  &  K.  C28  (47  E.  C.  L   R.). 

6)  Reg.  v.  Newey,  1  C.  &  K.  630  (47  E.  C.  L.  R),  note  (a).  Gurney,  B.,  said  he  would 
ifer  with  some  other  judges  on  the  point,  and  the  prisoner  was  afterwards  transported 
bout  any  notice  being  taken  of  this  point. 

e)  Reg.  v.  Young,  1  Den.  C.  0.  R.  194;  2  C.  &  K.  466  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  During  the 
foment,  Parke,  B.,  said,  "  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  a  post  letter;  it  has  all  the 
redients  of  the  definition  in  the  statute ;  and  whether  it  can  be  delivered  or  no,  seems 
lide  the  question."  By  sec.  47,  "  The  term  post  letter  shall  mean  any  letter  or  packet 
nsmitted  by  the  post  under  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster-General;"  the  question 
srefore  is,  what  does  the  word  "  letter"  mean  ?  and,  with  all  deference,  it  no  more  means 
abricated  letter  than  the  terms  "bill  of  exchange,"  "sovereign,"  or  " shilling,"  when 
id  in%an  Act,  mean  a  forged  or  counterfeit  bill,  sovereign,  or  shilling,  unless  the  context 
>ws  that  that  is  their  meaning.  It  is  apprehended  that  it  is  a  general  rule  that,  wher- 
»r  a  statute  mentions  any  thing,  it  means  a  real  and  genuine,  and  not  a  spurious  or 
•Heated  thing,  unless,  from  the  terms  used,  or  the  context,  the  contrary  appears.     It  if 
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*fi()fil       *The  prisoner  was  charged  in  different  counts  with  stealing,  embezzling, 
-'and  destoying  a  post  letter,  he  being  at  the  time  employed  under  the  post- 
office.     The  prisoner  was  the  post  messenger  between  Glasgow  Dock  and  Lancaster. 
The  postmistress  at  the  office  at  Glasgow  Dock  received  the  letter  in  question, 
addressed  to  "  Mary  Shandley,  24  North-street,  Liverpool,"  together  with  £1  for  & 
post-office  order  to  that  amount,  3d.  for  the  poundage  on  such  order,  Id.  for  the 
postage,  and  Id.  for  the  messenger  from  that  office  to  the  one  in  Lancaster,  by  way 
of  commission  or  gratuity  for  his  trouble  in  getting  the  order.     The  letter  when 
received  was  unsealed,  and  the  postmistress  in  due  course  delivered  it,  still  unsealed, 
and  with  the  money,  to  the  prisoner,  instructing  him  to  obtaiu  the  order  for  the  £1 
at  the  Lancaster  office,  and  then,  after  inclosing  the  order  in  it,  to  post  the  letter  at 
that  place.     The  postmistress  at  the  Lancaster  office  stated  that  the  prisoner  had 
never  delivered  the  letter,  and  had  paid  no  money  at  her  office  for  the  post-offioe 
order,  nor  on  account  of  any  such  order.     A  portion  of  the  same  letter  was,  on  the 
prisoner's  apprehension,  found  in  his  box.     It  was  submitted  that  the  prisoner  could, 
not  be  considered  as  employed  under  the  post-office  in  this  instance,  and  that  the 
letter  was  not  a  post  letter,  as  it  was  delivered  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  per- 
form an  act  of  agency  with  respect  to  it  before  it  should  be  actually  posted  at  Lan- 
caster.    But  Cresswell,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  under  these  circumstances  the  letter 
must  be  considered  a  post  letter,  and  the  prisoner  in  the  employ  of  the  post-office.(</) 
It  was  decided  on  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  that  a  bill  of  exchange  might  be  laid  in 
the  indictment  as  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money.     The  prisoner,  a  clerk  em- 
ployed in  the  post-office  at  Birmingham,  was  charged  in  the  indictment  with  steal- 
ing from  a  letter  a  certain  warrant  for  the.  payment  of  money  ;  and  it  was  objected 
on  his  behalf  that  the  instrument  in  question  was  not,  according  to  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  statute,  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  but  a  poet  bill,  note, 
or  bill  of  exchange. (c)     The  prisoner  having  been  found  guilty,  this  point  was 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges.     Three  of  the  judges  doubted,  at 
first,  whether  the  instrument  could  be  considered  as  a  warrant  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute ;  for  as  the  statute  enumerated  specific  things,  and  expressly  men- 
tioned bills  of  exchange,  they  thought  that  the  words  "  other  warrant"  must  mean 
*-(v7l   something  besides  a  bill  of  exchange,  (such  as  warrants  from  some  of  the 
J  *public  boards  for  payment  of  monsy)  but  thsy  afterwards  admitted  that  the 
case  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  case  of  forgery,  where  an  indictment  laid  in 

clear  that  a  forged,  or  even  an  unstamped  check,  would  not  be  a  valuable  security  within 
sec.  26  :  Pooley's  case,  post,  p.  507.  Now,  suppose  a  forged  or  unstamped  check,  inclowd 
in  a  fictitious  letter  and  posted,  and  stolen  in  the  post-office,  it  is  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  conviction  for  stealing  the  check,  because  it  was  forged  or  unstamped;  and  ret,*^' 
cording  to  these  decisions,  there  could  be  a  conviction  for  stealing  the  letter,  although  it 
was  fabricated.  In  other  words,  in  sec.  26,  "letter"  includes  a  fictitious  letter,  but  mts1«- 
able  security"  does  not  include  a  fictitious  security.  If  the  Act  is  examined  it  is  obrious 
the  paramount  intent  was  to  protect  genuine  letters,  and  that  the  term  u letter"  is  through- 
out used  with  reference  to  genuine  letters  alone.  One  of  the  essentials  of  a  letter  iatbtf 
it  shall  be  sent  by  one  person  with  the  intent  that  it  shall  reach  another  person;  and  by 
the  interpretation  clause  "  a  letter  shall  be  deemed  a  post  letter  from  the  time  of  its  beiog 
delivered  to  a  post-office  to  the  time  of  its  being  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it I8 
addressed,"  and  therefore  it  assumes  that  there  is  to  be  a  person  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Bickerstaff,  2  C.  &  K.  761  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  Reg.  v.  Glass,  1  Den.C& 
215;  2  C.  k  K.  395,  ante,  p.  242,  where  a  letter  carrier  was  entrusted  with  money  in  • 
similar  manner  to  obtain  money-orders,  and  he  was  held  not  guilty  of  stealing  the  mooty 
as  he  had  no  intention  to  steal  it  when  he  received  it. 

(e)  It  was  in  the  following  form  : — 

Post  Bill. 
No.  6127. 

Birmingham,  13th  Feb.  1783. 
Sir  Wm.  Lemon  Bt.  and  Co.,  bankers,  London,  pay  5  Gs.  to  Mr.  Richd.  Moore  or  bearer, 
on  demd.  value  recd. 

Robt.  Coalef. 
Five  Gs. 
Entd.  R.  Moore  ' 

As  to  this  being  a  post  bill,  it  was  observed,  that  the  words  of  the  Act  were  liB*» 
post  bill." 


i 
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same  manner  was  holden  good ;(/)  and  they  ultimately  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
3  the  indictment  in  the  present  case.  The  other  nine  judges  were  clear,  that 
indictment  was  well  laid ;  as  the  instrument,  though  it  was  a  bill  of  exchange, 
also  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  that  it  was  a  voucher  to  the  bankers 
rawees,  if  genuine,  for  the  payment,  and  that  it  might  also  have  been  laid  as  a 

fhere  an  indictment  charged  the  prisoner,  as  a  person  employed  in  sorting 
rs  in  the  post-office,  with  secreting  a  letter,  containing  a  draft  purporting  to  be 
m  in  London,  but  which  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  at  Maidstone  without 
ng  any  stamp  upon  it  contrary  to  the  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  s.  4,  it  was  holden  that 
was  not  a  draft  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  #50,  s.  1. 
objections  taken  at  the  trial  were,  first,  that  a  draft  on  a  banker  or  bill  of  ex- 
ige  not  stamped  pursuant  to  the  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  and  37  Geo.  3,  c.  136,  could 
be  received  in  evidence  for  any  purpose ;  but  if  it  were  admissible,  then, 
ndly,  that  such  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  could  not  be 
subject  of  larceny,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  of  any  value  whatever ;  and, 
lly,  that  being  so  invalid,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  security  for  the  pay- 
t  of  money  within  the  2  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  s.  3,  the  secreting  of  which,  when  sent 
letter,  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50.  The  note  was,  how- 
,  received  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  And,  on  a  case 
rved,  it  was  contended  that  the  paper  in  question,  purporting  to  be  a  draft  for 
oent  of  money,  was  not  in  law  a  draft  for  payment  of  money,  within  the  7  Geo. 
50,  as  it  was  not  stamped  pursuant  to  the  Stamp  Acts  \(K)  and  that,  being  un- 
iped,  it  was  not  a  chose  in  action,  the  stealing  of  which  could  be  the  subject  of 
my  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  3,(i')  for  without  a  stamp  it  was  of  no  value  ;(J) 
the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  draft  not  being  stamped  was  of  no  value, 
in  any  way  available,  and  therefore  was  not  a  bill  or  draft  within  the  Act. (A;) 
There  the  letter  embezzled  was  described  as  having  contained  several  notes,  it 
held  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  contained  any  one  of  them  ;  and  also  that 
le  instrument  is  upon  the  face  of  it  a  note,  the  maker's  signature  need  not  be 
ed.  In  the  same  case  it  was  also  held,  that  upon  an  indictment  stating  the 
mer  to  have  been  employed  in  two  branches  of  the  post-office,  proof  of  his  having 
i  employed  in  either  is  sufficient. (I) 

l  case  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,(wt)  where  upon  an  in- 
ment  on  the  first  section  of  the  7  Geo.  3,  *c.  50,  it  was  holden,  that  a  i-*kaq 
ant  of  the  post-office,  employed  as  a  facer  of  letters,  who  secreted  a  letter  *- 
timing  the  paid  notes  of  a  country  bank,  which  were  in  the  course  of  being  con- 
ed from  the  London  bankers,  who  paid  them  to  the  oountry  bankers,  for  the  pur- 
e  of  being  re-issued,  had  committed  au  offence  within  the  statute ;  as  the  notes, 
ugh  not  re-issued,  were  considered  as  retaining  the  character  and  falling  within 
description  of  promissory  notes.(w) 

Upon  an  indictment  on  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  the  charge  was  laid  against  the  pri- 
ier,  in  the  first  and  third  counts,  as  a  person  "  employed  in  sorting  and  charging 
5ers  in  the  post-office ;"  and  in  the  second  and  fourth  counts  as  a  person  "  em- 
yed  in  the  business  relating  to  the  General  Post-office ;"  and  upon  the  evidence 
appeared,  that  the  prisoner  was  only  a  sorter  and  not  a  charger  of  letters,  where- 
on the  jury  were  directed  to  convict  him  on  the  second  and  fourth  counts  only, 
it  id  objection  was  afterwards  taken  that,  as  the  prisoner  had  been  acquitted  on 
s  counts  which  charged  him  as  a  sorter  and  charger,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
fcnon  employed  by  the  post-office  in  any  other  business  but  that  of  sorting,  which 

(/)  Shepherd's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  22,  p.  582. 

(?)  Willoughby's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  22,  p.  b81. 

(*)  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  and  37  Geo.  3,  c.  136.         (i)  Repealed  by  I  Wm.  4,  c.  66,  s.  31. 

0")  In  the  coarse  of  the  argument  Lord  Eldon,  C.  J.,  observed,  that  the  Legislature  had 

t  made  it  felony  to  secrete  any  letter,  but  to  secrete  any  letter  containing  any  of  the 

Hicolar  securities  specified  in  the  statute. 

(*)  Poolers  case,  2  Leach  887  ;  3  Bos  k  Pull.  311 ;  R.  k  R.  12.    See  Rex  v.  Yates,  R.  k 

C.  G.  R   170,  ante,  p.  272. 

!')  Rex  v.  Ellins,  R.  k  R.  188.  (m)  Ante,  p.  274. 

n)  Hanson's  case,  2  Leach  1090 ;  R.  k  R.  232.    And  see  Clarke's  case,  ante,  p.  269. 
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is  one  of  the  employments  particularly  specified  in  the  statute,  he  could  not  he  con- 
victed on  the  second  and  fourth  counts.  And  this  objection  being  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  judges,  they  thought  the  objection  valid ;  but  they  inclined  to 
think  that  the  jury  might  have  convicted  the  prisoner  on  the  first  and  third  counts, 
by  a  special  finding  that  he  was  a  sorter  only.(o) 

Where  an  indictment  upon  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  1,  charged  the  prisoner,  as  a 
person  employed  in  the  business  of  the  post-office  as  a  post-boy,  &c,  with  secreting, 
&c.,  certain  bills  of  exchange,  contained  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  post,  which  came  to 
his  possession  in  his  said  employment,  it  was  holdeu  not  to  be  a  variance  to  describe 
such  letter  in  the  indictment  as  one  "to  be  delivered  to  Messrs.  B  ,  N.,  and  H.;" 
as  the  word  Messrs.  was  frequently  added  to  their  address  in  the  direction  of  letters, 
and  other  papers  received  on  business,  though  the  parties  themselves,  in  drawing  or 
indorsing  bills,  making  out  invoices,  &c,  wrote  B.,  N.,  and  H.,  without  ever  adding 
Messrs.  as  part  of  their  description.     And  it  was  considered  that  the  acceptance  of 
bills,  directed  to  them  in  that  manner,  would  be  a  using  of  that  firm.     It  was  also 
holdeu  to  be  sufficient  to  allege,  in  part  description  of  the  bills  so  secreted  and 
stolen,  that  they  were  subscribed  by  A.  and  B.,  without  saying  that  they  were  drawn 
or  made  by  them.(/>) 

Where  an  indictment  on  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  alleged  that  a  letter  was  "to  be 
delivered  to  a  certain  person  at  Turvey."  and  the  letter  was  directed  to  Mr.  P.  at 
Turvey-house,  which  was  in  the  parish  of  Turvey,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  that  name,  it  was  held  sufficient,  for  if  it  was  to  be  delivered  at  Tur- 
vey-house that  was  a  delivery  at  Turvey,  as  Turvey-house  was  in  the  parish  of 
Turvey.  (q) 

♦^OQ/l  *Though  the  post-office  marks  in  town  or  country,  proved  to  be  such,  are 
'  -*  evidence  that  the  letters,  on  which  they  appear,  were  in  the  office  to  which 
those  marks  belong  at  the  dates  which  they  specified ;  yet  a  mark  of  double  postage 
having  been  paid  on  a  letter  is  not  of  itself  evidence  that  the  letter  contained  an 
enclosure.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  a  conviction  wrong,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  a  double  letter  having  been  put  into  the 
post-office ;  the  clerk  who  put  it .  into  the  office,  paid  the  postage,  and  wrote  •*  post 
paid  2*.,"  not  haviug  beeu  called. (r) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  letter  the  same  proof  of  an  asportation  is  suf- 
ficient, as  iu  the  case  of  stealing  any  other  chattel.  Where,  therefore,  a  prisoner 
did  not  deliver  a  letter,  and,  being  asked  for  it,  produced  it  from  his  pocket,  into 
which  it  must  have  been  removed  from  the  letter-pouch,  and  the  jury  were  told  that, 
if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket  with  the  inten- 
tion of  stealing  or  secreting  it,  he  might  be  convicted,  and  the  jury  found  that  the 
prisoner  detained  the  letter  with  the  intention  of  stealing  it,  and  convicted  him.  the 
conviction  was  held  right.(a) 

The  offence  of  embezzling  moneys  received  for  the  postage  of  letters  was  made 
punishable  by  the  5  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  s.  19,  and  the  7  Geo.  3.  c.  50,  s.  3.  But  these 
statutes  are  repealed  by  the  1  Vict.  c.  32,  and  the  1  Vict.  c.  36,  contains  no  pro- 
visions for  the  embezzlement  of  moneys  received  for  postage.(f) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  secreting  a  letter,  containing  a  bank-note  f«»r 
ten  pounds,  the  jury  found  specially  that  the  prisoner  was  an  officer  em  ploy  eu  in 
the  business  of  the  post-office,  in  stamping  and  facing  letters;  that  he  secreted  the 
letter  in  question,  while  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  without  opening  it,  and  with- 
out knowing  that  the  ten  pound  bank-note  was  contained  iu  it;  and  that  he  secretw 
it  with  intent  to  defraud  the  king  of  the  postage  thereof,  which  had  been  ])•»• 
The  determination  of  the  judges  upon  this  case  was  never  communicated.(u)    Bot 

(o)  Shaw's  case,  2  Black.  Rep.  789;   2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  21,  p.  580;   I  Leach  79. 

(p)  Dawson's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  39,  p.  605. 

(q)  Rex  v.  Pearson,  4  C.  k  P   572  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale  and  Bosanquet,  Js. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Plumer,  R.  k  R.  264.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  also  in  this  case,  ^ftt 
though  a  letter  found  upon  the  prisoner  might  properly  be  read,  it  was  not  evidence  of 
the  tacts  stated  in  it,  and  that  such  facts  must,  therefore,  be  proved  by  other  evidence. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Poynton,  L.  k  U.  247.     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  154. 

(t)  The  practice  recently  has  been  to  indict  in  such  cases  under  the  2  Wm.  4,  c.  4. 

(u)  Sloper's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  b.  23,  p.  583;  1  Leach  81. 
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is  suggested  that  the  case  seems  to  fall  within  one  of  the  offences  provided  for  by 
»  5  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  s.  19;  though  some  difficulty  might  have  arisen  in  bringing  it 
thin  the  corresponding  clause,  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  3,  because  it  appeared  that  the 
ter  had  not  been  destroyed,  but  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  custody. (v) 
Tn  a  case  upon  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  2,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  intending 
steal  the  mail  bags,  went  one  night,  about  the  usual  time,  to  the  post-office  at 
gh  Wycombe ;  and,  pretending  to  be  the  mail  guard,  obtained,  from  the  person 
io  was  there,  the  bags  of  letters,  which  were  let  down  to  hiiri  from  out  of  the 
ndow  of  the  post-office  by  a  string,  from  whence  he  took  them,  and  immediately 
ide  off.  Upon  these  facts  the  prisoner  was  convicted  on  a  count  in  the  indictment 
'  stealing  the  letters  *out  of  the  post-office;  and  the  case  being  submitted  r*xift 
the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  *- 
iviction  was  right,  and  that  the  artifice  of  the  prisoner,  in  obtaining  the  delivery 
the  letters,  in  the  bag,  out  of  the  house,  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  actually  taken 
»m  out  himself,  (t/?)  In  this  case  the  property  did  not  pass;  as  the  postmaster  had 
property  in  the  mail  bags  to  part  with.(x) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  post  letters,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
the  service  of  f!.  &  Co.,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  go  for  them  and  get  their 
:ers  at  the  post-office;  and  after  he  left  their  service  a  person,  not  identified, 
at  to  the  post-office,  and  obtained  five  letters  for  C.  &  Co ,  and  on  the  same  day 
«e  letters  were  proved  to  have  been  in  the  prisoner's  possession;  Channell,  B., 
*  the  case  to  the  jury,  in  accordance  with  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  held, 
t  prisoners  who  had  obtained  goods  by  fraud  were  guilty  of  larceny.(y) 
ft  was  supposed  to  have  been  decided  that  the  second  section  of  the  7  Geo.  3,  c 

did  not  extend  to  servants  of  the  post-office. (2)  But  the  report  of  such  decision 
(  been  mentioned  as  incorrect.  And  it  is  clear  that  a  person  might  be  convicted 
ier  the  third  section  of  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  for  stealing  a  letter,  though  such 
-son  had  an  employment  in  the  post-office,  especially  if  such  letter  did  not  come 
him  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The  prisoner  was  employed  by  the  post- 
ce  to  deliver  letters,  and  not  to  sort  them ;  but  he  did  sort  them,  when  regularly 
ought  not  to  have  done  so,  and,  whilst  sorting,  stole  a  letter.  The  indictment 
irged  him  as  a  sorter  with  secreting,  and  as  a  common  person  (under  sec.  3  of  the 
Geo.  3)  with  stealing:  but  as  it  appeared  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
sort,  he  was  acquitted  of  secreting,  and  it  was  theu  urged  that  he  could  not  be 
ivicted  under  the  third  section,  because  he  was  a  person  employed  in  the  post- 
ice,  and  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Pooley  was  cited.  A  case  being  reserved,  the  judges 
ited  that  the  report  of  Rex  v.  Pauley  was  as  to  the  point  in  question  mistaken ; 
at  Rex  v.  Simpson,  cor.  Lord  Ellenborough,  Thomson,  B.,  and  Lawrence,  J.,  O. 
.  1810,  was  in  point  the  other  way ;  th  it  a  man  who  stole  was  not  less  a  person 
ealing  because  he  had  some  employment  iu  the  office ;  and  that  upon  a  contrary 
itutruction  if  a  person  in  the  office  stole,  but  not  iu  the  course  of  his  employment, 
e  would  be  unpunishable,  (a) 

Previously  to  the  last  case  it  had  been  holden  that  a  letter  *  carrier  taking  ~m  +  . 
*tera  out  of  the  post-office,  intending  to  deliver  them  to  the  owners,  but  to  *- 

(v)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  b.  23,  p.  583 ;  and  see  Howatt's  case,  infrn. 

(»)  Pearce's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  39,  p.  003. 

(zjThis  was  noticed  as  differing  the  case  from  that  of  Atkinson,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8. 
•°*i  p  673 ;  ante,  p.  207. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Gillings,  1  F.  k  F.  36.  See  Reg.  v.  Jones,  1  Den.  C.  C  188,  ante,  p.  147.  In 
Jl  loch  cases,  the  postmaster  has  no  power  to  part  with  the  property  in  the  letter,  and 
htrefore  the  offence  is  larceny,  and  not  false  pretences.  See  Reg.  v.  Kay,  D.  k  B.  231, 
^p.  217. 

(  (*)  Rex  v.  Pooley,  R.  k  R.  31  :  2  Leach  904  ;  1  East  P.  C.  Addenda,  xvii. ;  3  Bos.  k  Pul. 
'.'5;  Skatt's  case,  as  stated  in  Pooley  s  case,  2  Leach  904.  A  different  objection  is  men- 
'ooed  as  the  ground  of  the  acquittal  in  Skutt's  case  in  another  report  of  it  (1  Leach  106 ; 

Kut  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  22,  p.  582),  namely,  that  the  letters  contained  money,  and  not  any 
Purity  relating  to  the  payment  of  money  mentioned  in  the  statute. 

(')  Rex  r.  brown,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  32,  note  (a).  And  see  Rex  v.  Salisbury, 
0.  k  P.  155  (24  E.  O.  L.  R.j,  where  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  a  letter  carrier  might  be  con- 
'cted  of  stealing  a  letter  out  of  a  post-office  upon  an  indictment  under  the  52  Geo.  3, 

143. 
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embezzle  the  postage,  was  not  indictable  for  stealing  such  letters,  under  the  second 
section  of  the  7  Geo.  3,  c.  50.    The  prisoner  was  a  letter  carrier  at  the  post-office  at 
Manchester ;  he  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letters  in  question  before  they 
were  counted  out  and  delivered  to  him  by  any  of  the  clerks  in  the  UBual  way ;  and 
he  was  detected  with  them  in  his  pocket,  in  the  letter  carrier's  room,  which  wag 
near  to  the  clerk's  office.     But  the  jury  found,  when  they  convicted  him,  "  that  be 
intended  to  have  delivered  the  letters,  and  oqly  to  have  embezzled  the  postage." 
Upon  the  case  being  afterwards  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges, 
two  of  them,  at  first,  suggested  that,  as  the  act  of  the  prisoner  deprived  the  crown 
of  its  lien,  though  there  were  no  intention  to  defraud  the  true  owner,  it  was  as  much 
larceny  as  stealing  from  a  pawnbroker ;  and  that  the  clause  in  question  was  positive, 
without  adverting  to  the  view  with  which  the  act  was  done.     On  the  other  haod  it 
was  observed  that  the  two  first  clauses  of  the  statute,  sec.  1  and  2,  respected  the 
safe  carriage  of  letters,  and  seemed  to  be  confined,  as  appeared  further  by  the  pre- 
amble, to  a  taking  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner :  and  that  the  third  clause,  sec.  3, 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue ;  which  went  to  show  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  mean  to  protect  the  revenue  by  the  antecedent  clauses.    And  it  was  also  observed 
that  if  the  letters  had  been  so  taken  by  those  to  whom  they  were  directed,  it  would 
not  have  been  within  the  clause  under  consideration-:  though,  if  it  were  a  question 
of  larceny  at  common  law,  it  would  be  equally  larceny  in  the  owner.     And  this 
being  an  indictment  on  the  statute,  and  not  for  taking  the  goods  of  such  an  one,  as 
charged  iu  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  goods  of  a  bailee,  all  the  judges  ultimately 
agreed  that  the  conviction  was  wrong,  on  the  finding  of  the  jury,  which  negatived  a 
stealing  within  the  Act.(b) 

Secreting  a  letter  containing  a  bill  of  exchange  was  not  within  the  52  Geo.  3,  e. 
143,  s.  2,  if  the  object  was  to  deliver  the  letter  with  its  contents,  but  to  cheat  the 
revenue  of  the  postage.  The  first  count  stated  the  prisoner  to  be  employed  in 
stamping  letters,  and  that  he  secreted  a  letter  containing  bills  of  exchange.  The 
second  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  the  bills.  The  prisoner  was  a 
stamper  in  the  London  post-office,  and  having  been  seen  slip  a  letter  into  his  coat 
pocket,  was  desired  to  empty  his  pocket,  which  he  did,  and  thereout  produced  eight 
letters,  one  of  which  was  the  letter  stated  in  the  indictment ;  it  was  a  letter  written 
from  America,  and  put  in  the  post-office  at  Liverpool,  marked  a  Liverpool  ship  let- 
ter ;"  from  whence  it  arrived  that  morning,  directed  "  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  13 
Finsbury-square."  It  was  and  had  been  taxed  as  a  double  letter,  and  the  sum  of 
three  shillings  and  twopence  marked  upon  it  as  the  amount  of  postage,  and  had  been 
afterwards  stamped  by  the  prisoner,  whose  duty  it  was,  after  stamping  it,  to  deliver 
it  to  the  sorter.  The  other  seven  letters  were  single  letters,  and  it  was  sworn  that 
they  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  prisoner,  but  to  enable  him  to  receive  the  postage. 
♦5121  ^nen  tne  Pri80ner  produced  the  letters,  he  was  *asked  if  he  had  any  ex- 
J  planation  to  give,  and  he  said  he  had  taken  them  to  cog,  which  is  a  cant 
phrase  for  taking  them  as  missorted  letters  to  get  the  postage.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  but  added  that  they  thought  the  secreting  the  letter  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  postage ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were 
of  opinion  that,  as  the  statute  extended  to  such  letters  ouly  as  contained  valuable 
documents,  the  security  of  the  documents  was  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  as  the  prisoner  had  no  intention  to  put  these  documents  in  hazard,  or  to 
prevent  the  person  for  whom  they  were  intended  from  receiving  them,  the  case, 
though  within  the  letter,  was  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  the  conviction 
was  therefore  wrong. (c) 

One  count  charged  the  prisoner,  whilst  employed  in  the  post-office,  with  stealing 
two  letters  containing  money,  another  with  secreting  the  letters.  The  prisoners 
duty  was  to  open  the  bags  brought  to  the  table  at  which  he  was  placed,  take  out 
the  letters  and  separate  them.  A  bag,  which  contained  amongst  others  the  letters 
in  question,  was  brought  to  the  table.    He  opened  it,  took  out  all  the  letters  and  put 

(b)  Howatt'8  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  39,  p.  604. 

(e)  Rex  v.  Sharpe,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  125.    Sec.  26  of  the  I  Vict.  c.  36,  seems  framed  To     j 
meet  this  and  the  preceding  case,  as  it  makes  the  offence  to  secrete,  "  for  any  pvpoW 
whatever,"  a  post  letter,  without  reference  to  its  contents.    G.  S.  G. 
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m  on  the  table  before  him.  Twenty  or  thirty  bags  were  opened  on  the  same 
4e  by  the  prisoner  at  the  same  time,  and  the  letter-bills  of  the  several  bags  were 
him  spread  before  him  on  the  table.  It  then  became  his  duty  to  separate  the 
;istered  letters  and  unpaid  letters  from  the  unregistered  paid  letters,  and  to  fold 
>  registered  letters  in  the  bills,  and  place  them  in  a  drawer.  In  the  course  of  this 
Miration  he  put  two  unregistered  letters  in  one  of  the  letter  bills,  and  some  of  the 
petered  letters  in  their  respective  bills  in  the  drawer,  from  which  he  afterwards 
re  them  to  the  register-clerk  to  check  the  bills  containing  them.  He  afterwards 
t  the  rest  of  the  registered  letters  in  the  drawer,  and  when  collected  carried  them 
the  register-clerk.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  returned  towards  his  table,  and 
nt  to  a  water-closet.  He  was  observed  to  hold  in  his  hand  what  appeared  to  be 
rill  folded  over  letters,  was  followed,  and  after  he  had  placed  himself,  with  his 
jeehes  down,  on  the  seat  of  the  water  closet,  was  observed  to  put  his  hands  between 
legs.  He  was  immediately  taken  into  custody.  On  his  coming  from  the  water- 
set,  the  two  letters,  sealed  and  unopened,  lay  on  the  paper  contained  in  the  pan. 
appeared  that  if,  through  neglect,  the  letters  were  not  accurately  sorted,  the  person 
ilty  of  such  neglect  was  liable  to  punishment.  The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner, 
ring  committed  a  mistake  in  sorting  the  letters  in  question,  secreted  them  in  the 
tor-closet,  in  order  to  avoid  the  supposed  penalty  attached  to  such  mistake ;  and, 
on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  supported  both  counts.  First, 
to  the  secreting,  no  purpose  was  alleged  in  the  indictment ;  but  the  words  and 
ject  of  the  Act  made  it  clear  that  no  purpose  need  be  stated.  Particular  duties 
2  imposed  on  the  servants  of  the  post-office ;  they  are  not  to  secrete  letters  for  any 
rpose  whatever.  If  they  secrete  letters,  be  their  purpose  in  doing  so  what  it  may, 
ey  are  equally  guilty.  This  decision  *is  in  exact  accordance  with  Reg.  r*5iQ 
Douglas,  which  was  confirmed  in  error. (W)  Secondly,  as  to  the  larceny.  *- 
le  act  was  clearly  a  larceny ;  the  prisoner  could  have  no  other  intention  than  to 
tprive  the  post-office  authorities  of  the  letters,  which  were  their  property ;  he  put 
tem  in  a  place  whence  in  a  moment  they  would  naturally  disappear.  They  were 
lerefore  meant  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  owner.(>) 
The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  3,  made  it  a  felony  to  steal  "  from  or  out  of  any  post- 
Bice  or  house  or  place  for  the  receipt  or.  delivery  of  letters ;"  and  under  that  Act 
•was  held  that  a  receiving-house  was  not  a  "  post-office/'  but  u  a  place  for  the  receipt 
f  letters,"  and  that  the  whole  shop  and  not  merely  the  letter-box  was  to  be  con- 
idered  "  a  place  for  the  receipt  of  letters ;"  and  that  in  order  to  constitute  a  stealing 
rom  or  out  of  such  place  the  letter  must  be  carried  out  of  the  shop,  and  therefore, 
f  ft  person  took  a  letter  and  stole  its  contents  in  the  shop,  that  was  not  an  offence 
within  that  section  of  the  Act.  The  indictments  in  some  counts  charged  the 
prisoner  with  stealing  a  letter  from  and  out  of  a  certain  post-office,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  was  servant  of  Mr.  Abram,  a  law  stationer,  at  a  shop  in  Middle 
Temple  Lane,  which  was  a  receiving-house  of  the  general  post-office.  The  letter  in 
question  was  taken  to  Mr.  Abram's  shop,  but  whether  it  was  put  into  the  letter-box, 
or  giren  to  a  person  in  Mr.  Abram's  shop,  was  not  clearly  proved.  One  of  the 
Dotes  contained  in  the  letter  was  afterwards  found  in  a  boot,  in  a  room  of  a  house 
opposite  Mr.  Abram's  shop,  and  the  prisoner  acknowledged  having  put  this  note 
uto  the  boot :  it  was  held  that  this  shop  was  not  a  post-office  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act;  but  that  it  was  u  a  place  for  the  receipt  of  letters ;"  that  the  whole  room 
**»  the  place  for  receiving  letters  and  not  the  mere  box,  and  that  if  a  person  went 
1Qto  the  shop  and  laid  a  letter  on  the  counter,  that  was  sufficient ;  but  that  in  order 
to  convict  the  prisoner  of  stealing  the  letter  out  of  the  post-office  the  jury  must  be 
ttiafied  that  he  took  the  letter  out  of  the  shop,  and  it  was  not  sufficient  if  he 
opened  it  in  the  shop  and  took  its  contents  out  in  the  shop.(/) 
The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  stealing  notes  out  of  a  certain  post 

(d)  13  Q.  B.  42  (66  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  vol.  1,  210 ;  and  see  Holloway  v.  Reg.  17  Q.  B.  317 
(Dl.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  vol.  1,  605. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Wynn,  I  Den.  C.  C.  365 ;  2  C.  &  K.  859  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  "  The  moment  the 
prijooer  dropped  the  letters  into  the  water-closet,  there  was  an  asportavit,  and  the  intent 
ij  shown  by  the  place  where  they  were  dropped :"  per  Parke,  B. 

(/)  Rex  9.  Pearson,  4  C.  k  P.  572  (19  E.  L.  G.  R.),  Littledale  and  Bosanquet,  Js. 
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letter ;  the  second  with  stealing  a  post  letter  from  a  post-office ;  the  third  with 
stealing  notes  then  sent  by  the  post;  the  fourth  was  similar ;  and  there  were  counts 
also  for  the  simple  larceny.  A  person  took  the  letter  containing  the  notes  to  the 
Talbot  Inn,  and  placed  it  on  a  table  under  the  bar  window  in  the  passage  leading 
into  the  kitchen,  and  placed  on  the  letter  twopence  to  prepay  the  postage;  and  the 
prisoner  being  near,  he  pointed  out  the  letter  to  her,  when  she  said,  "  They  will  be 
here  directly,  and  I  will  give  it  to  them  ;"  and  he  then  went  away.  The  post-office 
was  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  and  the  letter-box  was  in  the  before-mentioned  passage,  and 
*M41  a^way8  kept  locked.  The  prisoner  was  in  the  service  of  the  innkeeper,  but 
J  he  had  never  ^authorized  the  prisoner,  or  any  other  of  his  servants,  to 
receive  letters  for  him.  It  was  objected  that,  in  order  to  support  the  first  four 
counts,  it  was  essential  to  show  that  the  letter  was  a  ';  post  letter,"  which  it  wu 
not ;  as  it  was  neither  put  into  the  letter-box  nor  delivered  to  any  postmaster,  or  to 
any  person  authorized  by  the  post-office,  or  even  authorized  by  the  postmaster  to 
receive  letters  for  him  ;  and  Wightman,  J.,  held  that  as  to  those  counts  the  objec- 
tion must  prevail,  as  this  was  neither  a  "  post  letter/'  nor  were  the  notes  contained 
in  it  "  sent  by  the  post."(  g) 

On  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  £10  Bank  of  England  note  from  a  post  letter, 
it  appeared  that  Mrs.  Rice  took  the  letter  containing  the  note  to  a  district  receiving 
house,  and  handed  it  to  the  postmistress,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  registered, 
and  paid  the  fee  for  registration ;  but  the  postmistress,  being  busy  at  the  time, 
asked  Mrs.  Rice  to  call  again,  when  she  would  give  her  a  receipt.  In  the  mean- 
time she  put  the  letter  under  a  glass  case  in  the  shop,  to  which  the  prisoner  had 
access.  A  short  time  afterwards  Mrs.  Rice  called  again  ;  the  letter  was  taken  from 
the  case  and  stamped,  but  it  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the  note  had  been 
abstracted.  It  was  contended  that  the  letter  could  not  be  taken  to  be  a  post  letter, 
and  Rex  v.  Harlry(h)  was  relied  upon.  For  the  prosecution,  sec.  47  of  the  Act, 
which  declares  that '* the  delivery  to  a  letter  carrier  or  other  person  authorized  to 
receive  letters  for  the  post  should  be  a  delivery  to  the  post-office,"  was  relied  up»>o. 
Cres8well,  J.,  "I  think  Rex  v.  IlarUy  does  not  apply  here.  There  was  no  delivery 
to  any  person  authorized  to  receive  the  letter ;  here  it  was  delivered  iuto  the  hands 
of  the  postmistress  herself.     I  think  this  is  a  post  letter  within  the  statutc."(i) 

It  has  been  held  that  letters  put  into  pigeon-holes  in  a  post-office  for  private 
individuals  are  still  within  the  post-office  On  an  indictment  on  the  52  Geo.  3,  c. 
148,  for  stealing  letters  from  the  post-office  at  Liverpool,  it  appeared  that  at  that 
post-office  there  is  a  set  of  pigeon  holes,  into  which  letters  for  certain  merchants, 
who  pay  to  the  postmaster  a  guinea  a  year,  were  placed  immediately  on  their  arrival; 
and  by  this  means  those  merchants  were  enabled  to  get  those  letters  sooner  thaa 
they  otherwise  would  do ;  it  was  objected  that  as  soon  as  the  letters  were  deposited 
in  the  pigeon-holes  they  ceased  to  be  in  the  post-office,  and  consequently  that  the 
indictment  for  stealing  from  the  post-office  could  not  be  sustained  ;  but  the  objection 
was  overruled. (j") 

The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  2,  contained  two  clauses,  one  relating  to  letters,  &i 
with  which  persons  employed  under  the  post-office  had  been  "  entrusted  in  coo- 
sequence  of  such  employment/'  the  other  relating  to  letters,  &c.,  which  in  any  other 
manner  came  into  the  possession  of  such  persons  u  whilst  so  employed."  The  pri- 
soner, who  was  indicted  under  this  Act  for  stealing  a  letter  from  the  post-office  at 
Dursley,  was  employed  by  the  post-mistress  at  Dursley  to  carry  letters  from  Dunkj 
*eic-i  to  Berkeley,  and  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  he  had  stolen  a  letter,  sent 
J  from  Cardiff  and  directed  to  Dudley,  but  which  had  been  *miment  to 
Dursley.  Patteson,  J.,  u  I  think  this  letter,  cannot  be  said  to  have  come  to  hi 
hands  in  consequence  of  his  employment  because  he,  as  a  letter  carrier  from  Dardej 
to  Berkeley,  would  not  have  a  letter  addressed  from  Cardiff  to  Dudley  come  to  hi 
hands  in  the  course  of  his  duty.  However,  the  second  section  of  the  Act  goes  on, 
1  whilst  so  employed.'     The  question  then  is,  whether  those  words  relate  to  tin* 

(g)  Reg.  v.  Harley,  1  C.  k  K.  89  (47  E.  G.  L.  R.).  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  n*& 
larceny. 

(A)  Supra.  (t)  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  5  Cox  G.  C.  293. 

(/)  Brett's  case,  1  Lew.  228,  Yaaghan,  B. 
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only,  or  whether  they  make  it  essential  that  the  letter  should  come  to  his  hands  in 
the  coarse  of  his  duty.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  relate  merely  to  time, 
because  the  words, ( in  consequence  of  such  employment/  are  used  in  another  part 

of  the  section."(&) 

Under  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  3,  which  provided  for  the  stealing  mail  bags,  &c, 
from  "  any  carriage  or  from  the  possession  of  any  person  employed  to  convey  letters/' 
in  a  case  where  a  mail  rider  had  fixed  the  mail  portmanteau  on  the  saddle  of  his 
horse,  containing  four  bags  of  letters,  and  had  slung  the  bridle  of  his  horse  on  a 
staple  at  the  stable-door  of  the  post-office  about  thirty  yards  from  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  then  went  into  the  house  to  put  on  his  great-coat,  and  stayed  about  two 
minutes,  and  in  the  interval  the  robbery  took  place ;  it  was  held  to  be  a  stealing 
from  the  possession  of  the  mail  rider. (7) 

By  the  17  &  18  Vict  c.  83,  s  27,  any  unstamped  document  may  be  received  in 
evidence  in  criminal  cases,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  retain  the  old  cases  on 
the  admissibility  of  unstamped  documents. 

By  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  4,  "  every  officer  of  the  post-office,  who  shall  grant 
or  issue  any  money  order  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  shall  in  England  and  Ireland  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  high  crime  and  offence,  and  shall  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  either  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven 
years(m)  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years. "(n) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter  the  prisoner  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  committ  that 
offence,  and  may  thereupon  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  con- 
victed on  an  indictment  for  such  attempt,  (o) 
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OF  LARCENT  AND   EMBEZZLEMENT  OF   NAVAL   AND   MILITARY   STORES. 

The  4  Geo.  4,  e.  53,  enacts,  "  That  every  person  wh  »  shall  be  lawfully  convicted 
of  stealing  or  embezzling  His  Majesty's  ammunition,  sails,  cordage,  or  naval  or  mili- 
tary stores/ a)  or  of  procuring,  counselling,  aiding  or  abetting  any  such  offender, 
tball  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
Kfe,  or  fur  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,(o)  or  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be 
UBprittoued  and  kept  to  hard  labor  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction  for 
*ny  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. "(<*) 

The  9  Geo.  3,  c.  3U,  s.  5,  enabled  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  surveyor,  clerk  of 
the  acts,  or  any  commissioner  of  the  navy  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time  in 
*H  places  whatsoever,  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  causing  any 
pcnoQ  who  shall  be  charged  with  stealing  or  embezzling  of  any  naval  stores,  the 

(*)  Rex  v.  Salisbury,  5  C.  k  P.  155  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  MSS.  C.  S.  G.  The  new  Act 
°uiUthe  distinction  contained  in  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143. 

(')  Rex  v.  Robinson,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  485  (3  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Wood,  B. 

(a)  Penal  servitude  for  anv  term  not  exceeding  seven,  and  not  less  than  three  years,  by 
«•  JO  k  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4. 

(")  By  sec.  5,  in  any  indictment,  Ac,  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  or  at- 
ttapted  to  be  committed  in  respect  of  anything  relating  to  the  post-office,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  in  every  place  to  name  "  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General,"  without  any  further 
tocription. 

{*)  Ante,  vol.  I,  p.  I. 

(«)  The  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  4,  repeals  the  whole  of  this  Act  "  as  to  Her  Majesty's 
**?al  and  victualling  stores,"  but  the  repeal  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  and 
•jl  the  other  provisions  except  those  set  out  in  the  text  had  previously  beeu  repealed  by 
»«  T  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27.     There  is  a  bill  pending  to  repeal  the  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  64. 

(6)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  by  the  20  &  21 
'let.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  4. 

(c)  No  provision  is  made  by  the  4  Geo.  4,  for  the  punishment  of  accessories  after  the 
fet;  they  are  therefore  punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94.    See  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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property  of  His  Majesty,  to  be  apprehended,  committed,  and  prosecuted  for  the 
same ;  and  it  requires  all  constables  and  other  officers  to  execute  and  obey  all  war- 
rants of  such  persons ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  Act  be  still  in  force. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  annual  Mutiny  Acts  for  the  punishment  of  persons  em- 
bezzling military  and  naval  stores,  by  the  proceedings  of  a  court  martial,  bat  as 
alterations  are  made  in  these  provisions  from  time  to  time,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
introduce  them  in  this  place. 
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OF   LARCENY  OF   CLOTn   AND   OTHER  ARTICLES  IN  A  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Particular  provisions  have  been  enacted  by  peroral  statutes  for  punishing  the 
embezzlement  of  articles  in  a  course  of  manufacture,  which,  as  they  relate  to  petty 
offenders  (principally  workmen  employed  in  particular  manufactories),  and  subject 
them  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  treatise.(a) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  62,  "  whosoever  shall  steal,  to  the  value  of  t«n 
shillings,  any  woollen,  linen,  hempen,  or  cotton  yarn,  or  any  goods  or  article  of  silk, 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  alpaca*  or  mohair,  or  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  materials 
mixed  with  each  other,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  whilst  laid,  placed,  or  ex- 
posed, during  any  stage,  process,  or  progress  of  manufacture,  in  any  building,  field, 
or  other  place,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 

solitary  confinement."^) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  98,  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accesao- 
ries  before  the  fact  are  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first 
degree;  and  accessories  after  the  fact  (except  receivers  of  stolen  property)  are 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.(c) 

Some  questions  may  possibly  arise  upon  the  words  "  laid,  placed,  or  exposed 
during  any  stage,  process,  or  progress  of  manufacture  in  any  building,  field,  or 
other  places."  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  upon  the  18  Geo.  *,  c.  27,  for 
stealing  yarn  out  of  a  bleach iug-ground,  the  evidence  was  that  the  yarn  had  been 
spread  upon  the  ground,  but  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  thrown  into  heaps  in 
order  to  be  carried  into  the  house,  in  which  state  some  of  it  was  stolen  by  the  pri- 
soner; Thompson,  B.,  held  that  the  case  did  not  come  within  the  statute,  as  there 
was  no  occasion  to  leave  the  yarn  upon  the  ground  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
taken  by  the  prisoner. (r/)  So  in  another  case  upon  that  statute,  where  the  indict- 
ment was  for  stealing  calico  placed  to  be  printed  and  dried  in  a  certain  building-  it 
*K1ft1  was  ne^  that<  iQ  *order  to  support  the  capital  charge,  it  was  neoeewry  to 
J  prove  that  the  building  from  which  the  calico  was  stolen  was  made  use  of 
either  for  drying  or  printing  calico. (c)  But  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  re- 
pealed statute  mentioned  particularly  a  building,  &c,  made  use  of  by  any  calico 
printer,  &c,  for  printing,  whitening,  bowking,  bleaching,  or  drying. 

It  has  been  decided  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  3,  that  goods  remain  in  a 

(d\  The  greater  part  of  them  will  be  found  in  5  Barn's  Just.  tit.  Servant*. 

(b)  This  clause  is  framed  on  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  16,  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,s.i' 
(I.),  with  the  additions  in  italics.  As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  67.  The  Act  does 
not  extend  to  Scotland. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  67.     As  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  el  *J. 

(d)  UagiU's  case,  cor.  Thompson,  B.,  at  York,  4  Blac.  Com.  240,  note  (8),  ed.  1809* 
(«)  Rex  v.  Dixon,  R.  k  R.  53. 
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stage/7  "  process/1  or  u  progress  of  manufacture/'  though  the  texture  be  complete, 
'they  be  not  yet  brought  into  a  condition  fit  for  sale.(/) 

Upon  the  trial  for  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter  the  jury  may,  under  the 
4  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  same, 
id  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted 
i  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. (y) 
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OF  LARCENY   BT   TENANTS   AND   LODGERS. 

It  was  long  doubted  whether,  as  a  lodger  had  a  special  property  in  the  goods 
hich  were  let  with  his  lodgings,  the  stealing  of  them  was  felony  :(a)  and  it  was 
t  length  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  that  it  was  not. (6)  In  consequence 
f  this  decision,  the  3  Wni.  &  M.  c.  9,  8.  5,  was  passed ;  but  several  points  of  nicety 
cid  difficulty  arose  upon  the  construction  of  this  statute,  and  upon  the  statement  of 
le  contract  in  the  indictment,  and  it  was  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  and 
le  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s*  45.  substituted  a  more  simple  enactment;  but  that 
3tute  is  now  repealed. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  74,  "  whosoever  shall  steal  any  chattel  or  fixture 
t  to  be  used  by  him  or  her  iu  or  with  any  house  or  lodging,  whether  the  contract 
lall  have  been  entered  into  by  him  or  her,  or  by  her  husband,  or  by  any  person  on 
ehalf  of  him  or  her  or  her  husband,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony)  and  being  convicted 
lereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
ot  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
mfinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whip- 
ing.  and  in  case  the  value  of  such  chattel  or  fixture  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  five 
onnds,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
>r  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than  three  years,— or  to  be  im- 
risoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
nth  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
rith  or  without  whipping ;  and  in  every  case  of  stealing  any  chattel  in  this  section 
sentioned  it  shall  be  lawful  to  prefer  an  indictment  in  the  common  form  as  for  lar- 
eny,  and  in  every  case  of  stealing  any  fixture  in  this  section  mentioned  to  prefer 
id  indictment  in  the  same  form  as  if  the  offender  were  not  a  tenant  or'  lodger,  and 
d  either  case  to  lay  the  property  in  the  owner  or  person  letting  to  hire."(c) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  98,  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accesso- 
ries before  the  fact  are  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first 
legree,  and  accessories  after  the  fact  *  (except  receivers)  are  liable  to  be  r*R20 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeeding  two  years,  (d)  *• 

There  may  be  a  conviction  of  an  attempt  to  commit  any  offence  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  upon  the  trial  for  that  offeuce,  and  the  prisoner  may  thereupon  be  pun- 
ished accordingly.(i) 

(/)  Rex  v.  Woodhead,  1  M.  k  Rob.  549,  Coleridge,  J.     See  this  case,  post. 

(g)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  I. 

(«)  Raven's  alias  Aston's  caae,  Kel.  24,  81 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  43,  s.  2. 

(6)  Meere's  case,  Show.  50.  The  ground  of  Ibis  decision  was  that  the  lodger,  and  not 
tbe  landlord,  has  the  possession  during  the  time  for  which  the  lodgings  are  let,  and 
therefore  the  landlord  cannot  maintain  trespass  for  taking  the  goods :  Rex  v.  Belstead, 
*8.,  Bay  ley.  J  ,  and  R-  k  R.  411. 

{()  1  bis  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  45  ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  38  (I.) ; 
*Q<1 12  k  13  Vict.  c.  11,  s.  2.  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67.  The  Act  does  not 
extend  to  Scotland 

(i)  See  the  section,  ante,  p.  67  ;  and  as  to  the  proceedings  against  accessories,  see  vol. 
1,  p.  67,  et  ttq. 

(«)  See  the  14  Ax15  Vict,  c  100,  s.  9,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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*521]  *CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

OF   EMBEZZLEMENT    AND   FRAUD8   BY   BANKRUPTS. 

The  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  in  England,"(a)  by  sec.  69.  enacts  that  Ci  all  debtors,  whether  traders 
or  not,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

By  sec.  221,  "any  bankrupt  who  shall  do  any  of  the  acts  or  things  following, 
with  intent  to  defraud  or  defeat  the  rights  of  his  creditors,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which  he  shall  be 
convicted,  to  punishment  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  to  any 
greater  punishment  attached  to  the  offence  by  any  existing  statute : — 

"  1 .  If  he  shall  not  upon  the  day  limited  for  his  surrender,  and  before  three  of 
the  clock  of  such  day,  or  at  the  hour  and  upon  the  day  allowed  him  for  finishing 
his  examination,  after  notice  thereof  in  writing,  to  be  served  upon  him  personally  or 
left  at  his  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode  or  business,  and  after  the  notice  herein 
directed  iu  the  London  Gazette,  surrender  himself  to  the  court  (having  no  lawful 
impediment  allowed  by  the  court),  and  siun  or  subscribe  such  surrender,  and  submit 
to  be  examined  before  such  court  from  time  to  time: 

%i  i.  If  he  shall  not  upon  his  examination  fully  and  truly  discover,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  inclusive  of  his  rights 
and  credits,  and  how  and  to  whom,  and  for  what  consideration,  and  when  he  dis- 
posed of,  assigned,  or  transferred  any  part  thereof,  except  such  part  as  has  been 
really  aud  bond  fide  before  sold  or  disposed  of  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  business, 
if  any,  or  laid  <  ut  in  the  ordinary  expense  of  his  family,  or  shall  not  deliver  up  to 
the  court,  or  dispose  of  as  the  court  directs  of  all  such  part  thereof  as  is  in  his  pos- 
session r  custody,  or  power,  except  the  necessary  wearing  apparel  of  himself,  bis 
wife  and  children  ;  and  deliver  up  to  the  court  all  books,  papers,  and  writings  in  bis 
possession,  custody,  or  power  relating  to  his  property  or  affairs: 

u  3.  If  he  shall,  after  adjudication,  or  within  sixty  days  prior  to  adjudication, 
with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  remove,  conceal,  or  embezzle  any  part  of  bis 
property  to  the  value  of  ten  pounxta  or  upwards : 

u  4.  If,  in  case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  or  belief  proved  a  false 
debt  under  his  bankruptcy,  he  shall  fail  to  disclose  the  same  to  his  assignees  within 
one  month  after  coming  to  the  knowledge  or  belief  thereof: 
*V>'>1        *    **'  ^  ^e  8n&H>  Wltn  iotent  &>  defraud,  wilfully  and  fraudulently  omit 

^""J   from  his  schedule  any  effects  or  property  whatsoever  : 

''6.  If  he  shall,  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  adjudication,  with  intent  to 
conceal  the  state  of  his  affairs,  or  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  con- 
ceal, prevent  or  withhold  the  production  of  any  book,  deed,  paper,  or  writing  relat- 
ing to  his  property,  dealings,  or  affairs  : 

u  7.  If  he  shall,  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  adjudication,  or  within  three 
months  next  before  adjudication,  with  intent  to  conceal  the  state  of  his  affairs,  or  to 
defeat  the  objects  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  part  with,  conceal,  destroy,  alter, 
mutilate,  or  falsify,  or  cause  to  be  concealed,  destroyed,  altered,  mutilated,  or  fata- 
fied,  any  book,  paper,  writing,  or  security,  or  document  relating  to  his  property, 
trade  dealiugs,  or  affairs,  or  make  or  be  privy  to  the  making  of  any  false  or  fraodn- 
lent  entry  or  statement  in  or  omission  from  any  book,  paper,  document,  or  writing 
relating  thereto : 

"  8.  If,  within  the  like  time,  he  shall,  knowing  that  he  is  at  the  time  unable  to 
meet  his  engagements,  fraudulently  and  with  intent  to  diminish  the  sum  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  general  body  of  his  creditors,  have  made  away  with,  mort- 
gaged, encumbered,  or  charged  any  part  of  his  property,  of  what  kind  soever,  or  if 
after  adjudication  he  shall  conceal  from  the  court  or  his  assignee  any  debt  doe  to  or 
from  him : 

u  9.  If,  being  a  trader,  he  shall,  under  his  bankruptcy,  or  at  any  meeting  of  hit 

(a)  By  sec.  231,  the  Act  is  confined  to  England. 
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>rs  withio  three  months  next  preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  adjudica- 
,  have  attempted  to  account  fur  any  of  his  property  by  fictitious  losses  or  ex- 

• 

>.  If,  being  a  trader,  he  shall,  within  three  months  next  before  the  filing  of 
tition  for  adjudication,  under  the  false  color  and  pretence  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ad  dealing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  have  obtained  on  credit  from  any 

any  goods  or  chattels  with  intent  to  defraud : 

l.  If,  being  a  trader,  he  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  within 
nonths  next  before  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  adjudication,  pawn,  pledge,  or 
3  of,  otherwise  than  by  bond  fide  transactions  in  the  ordinary  way  of  his  trade, 
'  his  goods  or  chattels  which  have  been  obtained  on  credit  and  remain  unpaid 

') 

c.  225,  "  In  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  misdemeanor  under  r*e<>Q 
ct  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  set  forth  the  substance  of  the  offence  charged,   *- 
it  alleging  or  setting  forth  any  debt,  act  of  bankruptcy,  petition,  or  adjudica- 
r  any  summons,  warrant,  order,  rule,  or  proceeding  of  or  in  any  court  acting 
this  Act." 
159.  "  In  granting  orders  of  discharge  the  following  rules  shall  be  ob- 

• 

If  on  the  hearing  of  any  application  for  an  order  of  discharge  the  assignees 

creditor  shall  allege,  and  if  with  or  without  such  allegation  the  court  shall 
opinion,  that  there  is  ground  for  charging  the  bankrupt  with  acts  or  conduct 
iting  to  a  misdemeanor  under  this  Act,  the  court  shall,  if  the  bankrupt  con- 
lereto,  direct  a  clear  statement  in  writing  of  the  charge  to  be  delivered  to  the 
apt,  and  shall  appoint  a  day  for  trying  the  bankrupt,  on  such  charge,  and.  if 
nkrupt  require  it,  shall  summon  a  jury  for  such  purpose,  and  may  direct  the 
)r'e  assignee,  or  the  official  assignee,  or  any  of  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt, 
as  prosecutor  on  such  trial :  Provided  always,  that  in  every  case  of  aceusa- 
piinst  a  bankrupt  of  acts  amounting  to  a  misdemeanor,  it  shall  be  competent 
court  to  direct  that  the  bankrupt  be  indicted  and  prosecuted  in  one  of  the 
jy  courts  of  criminal  justice;  and  in  all  other  cases  the  order  of  discharge 
ake  effect  immediately  from  its  date,  subject  to  the  appeal  herein  provided : 

If  on  such  trial  by  a  jury  or  by  the  commissioner  alone  the  bankrupt  Khali 
i  vie  ted  of  any  offence  by  this  Act  made  a  misdemeanor,  the  commissioner 
in  addition  to  the  punishment  awarded  for  the  offence,  have  power  to  direct 
he  order  of  discharge  be  either  wholly  refused  or  suspended  during  such  time 
pon  such  conditions  as  he  shall  think  fit: 

If  the  bankrupt  shall  not  be  accused  of  acts  amounting  to  misdemeanor,  or 
shall  have  been  accused  and  acquitted,  but  in  either  case  there  shall  be  made, 
Jl  appear  to  the  court  to  exist,  objection  to  the  granting  of  an  immediate  dis- 
e,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt  before  and 

By  sec.  222,  if  it  shall  appear  to  any  court  under  the  Act  that  the  bankrupt  has 
piilty  of  any  of  the  offences  in  the  preceding  section  set  forth,  the  court  may  exer- 
ie  same  jurisdiction  for  summoning,  apprehending,  committing,  remanding,  bailing, 
therwise  proceeding  in  respect  of  such  bankrupt  as  are  exercised  by  justices  of  the 
in  respect  of  persons  charged  with  indictable  offences;  and  the  provisions  of  11  k 
:t.  c.  42,  are  extended  to  proceedings  in  such  cases. 

aec.  223,  the  court  may  direct  the  creditors'  assignee,  or  if  there  be  none  the  official 
tee,  or  any  creditor  to  act  as  prosecutor,  and  may  give  him  a  certificate  of  the  court 
gio  directed,  and  on  the  production  of  the  certificate,  the  costs  of  the  prosecution 
be  allowed  by  the  court  before  which  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  tried  in 
tnce  of  such  direction,  unless  that  court  shall  specially  otherwise  direct ;  and  the 
io  allowed  are  to  be  ordered  to  be  paid  and  borne  in  the  same  manner  as  the  costs 
•tecutions  for  felonies ;  and  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  prosecutor  otherwise  than 
so  defrayed  in  accordance  with  the  next  following  clause,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
registrar  s  account.  See  In  re  Ballard,  9  Law  T.  R.  399,  where  an  order  was  made 
'  extra  costs  out  of  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  assignee,  by  Goulburn,  Cora. 
24.  •*  The  court  may  direct  the  assignees  to  lay  the  papers  before  the  Attorney- 
si  (or  the  Solicitor-General  during  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Attorney-General)  for 
rectlon  thereon,  either  while  the  bankruptcy  is  pending  before  the  court,  or  when 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion." 
'OL.  u. — 26 
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after  adjudication,  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  in  and  under  which  his  debts 
have  been  contracted ;  and  if  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  bankrupt  has 
carried  on  trade  by  means  of  fictitious  capital,  or  that  he  could  not  have  had  at  the 
time  when  any  of  his  debts  were  contracted  any  reasonable  or  probable  ground  of 
expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  the  same,  or  that,  if  a  trader,  he  has,  with  intent 
to  conceal  the  true  state  of  his  affairs,  wilfully  omitted  to  keep  proper  books  of 
account,  or,  whether  trader  or  not,  that  his  insolvency  is  attributable  to  rash  and 
hazardous  speculation,  or  unjustifiable  extravagance  in  living,  or  that  he  has  put 
any  of  his  creditors  to  unnecessary  expense  by  frivolous  or  vexatious  defence  to  any 
action  or  suit  to  recover  any  debt  or  money  due  from  him,  the  court  may  either 
refuse  an  order  of  discharge,  or  may  suspend  the  same  from  taking  effect  for  such 

*R9<11   *'me  as  ^e  conr^  mav  think  b%  or  maJ  grant  an  order  of  ^discharge  subject 

-l  to  any  condition  or  conditions  touching  any  salary,  pay,  emoluments,  profits,    . 
wages,  earnings,  or  income  which  may  afterwards  become  due  to  the  bankrupt,  and 
touching  after-acquired  property  of  the  bankrupt,  or  may  sentence  the  bankrupt  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  period  of  time  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  of  such 
sentence: 

"  Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  by  virtue  of  this  Act  to  anj 
criminal  proceeding  or  penalty  in  respect  of  any  matter  which  may  have  occurred 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act  to  which  he  would  not  have  been  liable  if  this  Act 
had  not  passed.1' 

Upon  the  5  Geo.  2,  c.  30,  which  contained  provisions  of  a  similar  nature,  it  was 
observed,  that  no  instance  ever  occurred  of  a  capital  punishment,  or  (as  was  be- 
lieved) of  a  capital  conviction,  for  the  mere  omission  to  surrender.(c)  And  the 
learned  judges  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  many  instances,  superseded 
commissions,  in  order  to  prevent  a  prosecution  for  not  surrendering  in  time,  where 
there  did  not  appear  to  have  been  any  intention  in  the  bankrupt  of  defrauding  his 
creditors  by  not  appearing  within  the  time  appointed,  and  where  his  absence  pro- 
ceeded rather  from  an  ignorance  of  the  consequence  or  accident.(c7)  Such  an  order 
did  not,  however,  prevent  a  prosecution,  but  operated  only  as  an  intimation  of  the 
chancellor's  opinion  that  the  bankrupt  did  not  keep  out  of  the  way  fraudulently, 
and  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  chancellor  did  not  see  reason  to  think  that  if 
prosecuted  he  would  Jiave  been  convicted  ;(e)  and  it  appears  clear  that  there  must 
have  been  a  wilful  omission  to  surrender  to  constitute  a  felony .(/) 

In  an  early  case,  upon  the  repealed  statute,  an  objection  was  taken  to  an  indict- 
ment that  there  ought  to  have  been  an  averment  in  the  indictment,  that  the  com- 
missioners did  sit,  and  that  those  commissioners  should  have  been  named ;  whereas 
they  were  not  named  in  the  notice,  which  only  set  forth  that  he  was  required  to 
surrender  to  the  commissioner*  at  Guildhall ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  understood  of 
the  commissioners  of  sewers,  or  of  the  lieutenancy,  as  of  the  commissioners  of 
bankrupts,  for  they  all  sit  at  the  same  Guildhall.  The  court  were  of  opinion  that 
this,  together  with  other  objections,  was  good.(#) 

Under  that  statute  it  was  necessary  to  prove  regularly  the  trading,  the  petition- 
ing creditor's  debt,  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  issuing  the  commission,  and  the  sub* 
sequent  proceedings.  "  While  the  commission  subsists,  its  validity  may  be  assume* 
for  certain  -civil  purposes ;  but  when  a  criminal  case  occurs,  unless  the  party  was  a 
bankrupt,  all  falls  to  the  ground. "(A)  Where  a  defendant  waft  indicted  for  refusing 
to  give  the  commissioners  an  account  of  his  effects,  he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  infant  at  the  time  the  debts  were  contracted,  and  could  not,  tbere- 
♦52^1  ^ore'  ^e  a  bankrupt  *°r  debts  which  he  was  not  obliged  to  *pay.(i)  And* 
J  commission  against  an  infant  is  void.(y)     And  the  Court  of  Chancery  i* 

(e)  4  Ev.  Col.  Stat ,  Bankrupts,  p.  88. 

(d)  Ex  parte  Wood,  1  Atk.  222 ;  Ex  parte  Shiles,  1  Madd.  249. 

(e)  By  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  Ex  parte  Shiles,  1  Madd.  249. 
(/)  Id.,  Ibid. 

(g)  Rex  v.  Frith,  1  Leach  10. 

(A)  By  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Punshon,  3  Campb.  97. 
(•)  Rex  v.  Cole,  1  Ld.  Raym.  443. 
(j)  Belton  v.  Hodges,  9  Bing.  365  (23  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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ised  to  lend  its  aid  to  a  prosecution  on  that  statute  by  ordering  the  clerk  under 
le  commission  to  attend  the  trial,  and  produce  the  proceedings. (&) 
The  following  points  were  understood  to  have  been  decided  in  a  case  upon  the  re- 
ealed  statute,  in  which  the  defendant  was  charged  by  the  indictment  with  conceal- 
ig  his  effects  to  the  amount  of  £20  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors :  first,  that 
q  averment  in  an  indictment  for  felony,  that  a  commission  issued  under  the  great 
al  of  Great  Britain,  was  sufficiently  proved  by  evidence  that  it  issued  under  the 
reat  seal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  secondly,  that  a  bankrupt  could  not  set  up 
prior  secret  act  of  bankruptcy  to  invalidate  his  commission ;  thirdly,  that  a  cred- 
wr  might  prove  the  act  of  bankruptcy  before  the  commissioners ;  and,  fourthly,  that 
commission  of  bankruptcy  was  not  liable  to  any  of  the  stamp  duties  imposed  by 
le  44  Geo.  3,  c.  98. (Z)  It  is  clear  that  on  such  an  indictment  the  petitioning 
•editor  is  now  a  competent  witness.(m) 

It  was  also  ruled  that  on  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  where  the  petitioning 
reditor's  debt  was  .alleged  to  be  due  to  A.,  B.,  and  C,  surviving  executors  of  the 
ist  will  and  testament  of  D.,  after  proof  that  A.,  B  ,  and  C.  were  the  executors,  and 
ere  directed  by  the  will  to  carry  on  the  business,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
ley  all  assented  to  act  in  discharge  of  the  trust :  and  that  a  general  admission  by 
le  prisoner  of  a  debt,  due  to  the  executors  of  D.,  would  not  supply  the  defect. (n) 

Where  a  bankrupt  was  indicted  for  not  surrendering  himself  under  sec.  112  of  6 
reo.  4.  c.  1 6,  to  the  commissioners  pursuant  to  notice,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was 
i  custody  under  a  detainer  collusively  lodged ;  and  it  was  contended  that  he  was 
ound  to  give  notice  of  his  situation  to  the  commissioners,  in  order  to  enable  them 
>  issue  their  warrant  to  bring  him  before  them  for  examination,  and  that  he  was 
onnd  to  apply  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  enable  him  to  appear  before  the  commis- 
onere,  or  at  all  events  that  he  was  bound  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  an 
alargement  of  the  time,  in  which  to  surrender :  Littledale,  J.,  said,  "  This  being  a 
ase  of  felony,  the  Act  must  be  construed  favorably  for  the  prisoner;  and  as  it  does 
ot  provide  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  habeas  corpus  in  the  first  instance,  I 
liink  the  bankrupt  is  not  compellable  to  make  the  application  contended  for.  And 
8  the  commissioners  have  the  power  to  issue  their  warrant,  and  by  diligent  search 
nay  discover  where  he  i~,  the  bankrupt  is  not  bound  to  give  them  notice.  I  am 
oxther  of  opinion  that  the  not  doing  the  things  contended  for,  will  not  make  a 
wioknipt  guilty  of  felony,  though  the  detainer  under  which  he  is  in  custody  be 
»Uu8ive."(oj 

*A  bankrupt  was  once  held  not  to  be  indictable  for  concealment  until  he  r*Koa 

had  concluded  his  last  examination.     A  bankrupt  was  indicted  for  not  de-  *- 

lworing  up  certain,  account  books,  and  it  appeared  that  the  final  examination  had 

raver  been  completed,  but  that  it  had  been  adjourned  nine  die  ;  it  was  held  that  he 

most  be  acquitted,  for  until  the  final  examination  was  concluded,  he  had  a  locus 

fMEntfentiap,  and  might  deliver  up  all  his  books  correctly. (p^)     But  this  case  has  been 

overruled.     In  defence  to  an  action  the  defendant  proved  nis  bankruptcy  in  August, 

•ndtbat  he  had  obtained  his  certificate;  and  the  plaintiffs  in   order  to  show  that 

fa  certificate  was  void,  proved  that  in  September  the  bankrupt  had  concealed  a 

vge  quantity  of  his  goods ;  but  the  matter  got  known,  and  the  bankrupt  disclosed 

*u  the  facts  to  the  commissioners  before  his  last  examination  was  passed ;  and  it  was 

JjH  that  the  baukrupt  had  been  guilty  of  concealing  his  goods  within  the  5  &  6 

'ict  c.  122,  a.  32;  for  under  that  section  "  the  bankrupt  would  be  punishable  as  a 

few,  if,  with  intent  to  defraud  and  before  his  final  examination,  he  does  an  act  of 

^tooaloient,  and  there  would  be  no  locus  pamitentix  "(g)     "  If  the  words  4  remove ' 

(*)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  40 ;  Fraudulent  Bankruptcy,  8.  7. 

(i)Bex  v.  Bullock,  2  Leach  996;  I  Taunt  71. 

(*)  U  *  15  Vict.  c.  99,  and  16  k  17  Vict.  c.  83,  pott,  Evidence. 

(*)Rex  o.  Barnes,  1  Stark.  R.  243  (2  E.  C.  L.  R.).  It  was  also  ruled  that,  although 
***  probate  of  a  will  had  been  produced,  the  will  itself  could  not  be  read  in  evidence 
Jjjto  the  mere  production  of  it  by  an  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  without  some  in- 
**fcinent  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  authentication. 

•)  Mitchell's  case,  1  Lew.  20 ;  4  C.  &  P.  251  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

\t)  Rex  v.  Walters,  5  0.  *  P.  138  (24  E.  C.  L..R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J. 

r)  Per  Parke,  B. 
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and  '  embezzle '  be  read  in  conjuetinii  with  the  word  *  conceal,'  the  idea  of  a  htcm 
pcrnitmtisc  would  never  occur ;  for  though  a  person  may  coutinue  to  conceal,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  can  continue  to  remove  or  coutinue  to  embezzle,  "(r)  And 
the  preceding  case  was  overruled. (s) 

it  appears  to  have  been  holden.  that  where  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  for 
concealing  property  did  not,  in  statin*:  the  property,  sufficiently  specify  particular 
parts  of  it,  though  it  might  have  sufficiently  specified  others,  and  those  specified 
might  have  been  of  the  necessary  value,  such  indictment  was  bad,  on  the  ground 
that  the  statement  as  to  the  parts  n<»t  specified  tended  to  embarrass  the  prisoner. 
And  the  decision  appears  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  where  vilue  is 
essential  to  constitute  an  offence,  and  the  value  is  ascribed  to  many  articles  collect- 
ively, the  offence  must  be  made  <»ut  as  to  every  one  of  those  articles;  the  grand 
jury  having  only  ascribed  that  value  to  all  those  articles  collectively.(f) 

The  indictment  against  the  prisoner  after  stating  the  trading,  &c,  alleged  that 
the  prisoner  surrendered,  and  was  then  duly  sworn  before  the  commissioner,  and 
duly  submitted  himself  to  be  examined,  and  "  that  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his 
said  examination  was  possessed  of  a  certain  real  estate,  to  wit,  &c,  describing  it, 
and  that  the  prisoner,  "  at  the  time  of  his  said  examination,  being  so  sworn  as  afore- 
said, feloniously  did  not  discover  when  he  disposed  of,  assigned,  and  transferred  the 
said  real  estate."  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was 
contended,  first,  that  the  indictment  was  bad  because  it  nowhere  alleged  that  there 
ever  was  an  examination  of  the  bankrupt.  Secondly,  that  the  allegation  that  he  did 
not  discover  when  he  disposed  of  his  estate  was  repugnant.  And  the  judges  held 
the  indictment  bad  on  the  second  objection,  for  the  charge  was  that  he  did  not 
*eor--,  ^discover  when  he  disposed  of  an  estate  which  he  was  alleged  to  be  then  in 
J  possession  of;  and,  though  no  decision  was  pronounced  on  the  first  objection, 
Pollock,  C.  13.,  observed,  '*  1  incline  to  think  that  *  upon  examination  '  means,  upon 
questions  being  put  to  him  about  that  specific  thing  which  forms  the  subject  of  dis- 
covery. It  is  quite  consistent  with  all  the  avermeuts  of  this  indictment  that  he 
may  have  been  sworn,  and  the  examination  may  have  been  partially  gone  through, 
and  adjourned  without  any  questions  having  been  put  to  the  bankrupt  about  his  real 
estate."(u) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  was  duly  adjudged  bankrupt  by  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  for  the  Liverpool  district,  and  that,  having  been  so  adjudged 
bankrupt,  he,  upon  his  examination  in  the  said  court,  with  intent  to  defeat  the 
rights  of  his  creditors,  did  not  fully  and  truly  discover,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  all  his  property,  to  wit,  all  his  personal  property  in  money  and  in  goods, 
and  did  not  as  part  of  his  said  property  (not  being  part  fully  and  bona  fidcmM, 
&c.)  fully  and  truly  discover,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  how  and  to 
*whom,  and  for  what  consideration,  and  when  he  had  disposed  of,  assigned,  or  trans- 
ferred such  part  thereof,  to  wit,  1000/.  sterling,  1000  sacks  of  corn,  1000  sacks  of 
flour,  ten  horses,  &c,  being  part  of  his  said  property ;  and  upon  error  it  was  objected, 
1,  that  if  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  s.  221,  No.  (2)  created  two  offence,  the  count 
was  bad  for  duplicity.  If  the  count  proceeded  on  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  i* 
was  bad  for  not  describing  the  offence,  with  the  certainties  of  number,  time,  and 
value.  2.  The  second  part  of  the  count  was  bad  for  not  alleging  that  the  prisoner 
disposed  of  any  part  of  his  property.  Lastly,  the  indictment  did  not  show  that  the 
examination  of  the  prisoner  had  terminated,  and  until  then  the  offence  was  no* 
complete.  But  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  good.  Supposing  the  indict- 
ment charged  two  offences,  this  was  no  objection  upon  error ;  and  supposing  there 
was  a  want  of  certainty,  the  objection  was  cured  after  verdict  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c 
64,  s.  21,  as  the  offence  was  sufficiently  described  in  the  words  of  the  statute- 

(r)  Per  Alderson,  B.  (j)  Courtivron  v.  Meunier,  6  Exch.  R.  74. 

(t)  Rex  v.  Forsyth,  R.  &  R.  274. 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Harris,  I  Den.  C.  C.  461.  In  the  course  of  the  argument,  Pollock,  C.  &* 
•aid  to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  1(  The  force  of  your  argument  is  that  the  batkrajj 
may  have  surrendered,  but  had  no  questions  put  to  him.  Is  he  then  to  discover  all  av 
real  and  personal  estate,  at  the  peril  of  committing  a  felony,  by  mere  silence,  althoejB 
not  called  upon  to  speak?"  * 
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Qustre  whether  the  offeoce  by  a  bankrupt  in  not  discovering  his  property  on  exami- 
nation is  complete  until  the  examination  is  ended  ;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
this  indictment  is  sufficient. (uu) 

An  indictmeut  on  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  8.  251,  for  embezzling  part  of  his 
personal  estate,  alleged  that  the  prisoner  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  by  being 
unable  to  meet  his  engagements  with  his  creditors,  and  by  filing  his  petition  for 
adjudication  against  himself;  and  it  was  held  to  be  bad,  as  it  did  not  allege  a  valid 
act  of  bankruptcy,  there  being  no  allegation  that  a  declaration  of  insolvency  pre- 
ceded the  petition. (v) 

An  indictment  on  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  32,  against  a  bankrupt  for  not  sur- 
rendering for  the  purpose  of  his  examination  after  notice  thereof  as  directed  by 
that  section,  must  have  contained  an  express  averment  that  such  notice  had  been 
served  upon  the  bankrupt.(?c) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence  herein- 
after mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  &c,  the  prisoner  was 
a  trader,  and  that  the  prisoner  for  more  than  six  months  next  immediately  preceding 
the  time  of  filing  the  petition  for  adjudication  in  bankruptcy,  resided  and  carried 
on  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  that  the  pri- 
soner, so  being  such  trader,  and  whilst  he  so  resided  and  carried  on  his  business  as 
such  trader,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  filed  with  the  registrar 
of  the  court  a  declaration  in  writing,  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  to  the  statute,  that 
he  was  unable  to  meet  his  engagements  with  his  creditors ;  and  that  the  prisoner, 
whilst  he  so  resided  and  carried  on  his  said  business,  to  wit,  on  the  said  23d  day  of 
November,  and  within  two  months  from  the  filing  of  the  said  declaration,  presented 
his  petition  for  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  himself  as  such  trader.  It  then  set 
out  the  petition,  but  did  not  aver  that  it  was  attested  by  the  solicitor  for  the  bank- 
rupt. It  was  urged  that  there  was  no  averment  that  the  prisoner  resided  or  carried 
on  business  in  the  district  "  for  six  calendar  months  immediately  preceding  the 
time  of  the  filing"  of  the  declaration  of  insolvency.  That  there  was  no  averment 
that  the  petition  was  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  or  that  it  was  properly 
attested.  But  the  indictment  was  held  good  after  verdict.  Where  material  matter 
is  laid  under  a  videlicet,  it  must  be  taken  after  verdict  to  have  been  proved  r**9Q 
u*laid,  and  therefore,  if  the  23d  of  November  was  material,  it  must  be  *- 
taken  to  have  been  proved  that  the  declaration  was  filed  on  that  day.fz) 

An  indictment  on  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  s,  112,  must  have  all  ged  that  there  had 
been  a  trading  by  the  party,  a  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  and  that  he  became 
bankrupt,  and  it  was  not  sufficient  to  allege  that  a  commission  of  bankrupt  was  duly 
twarded,  by  virtue  of  which  the  commissioners  found  that  the  party  became  a  bank- 
rapt.    An  indictment  stated  that  a  commission  of  bankrupt  was  duly  awarded  and 
i»ued  against  E.  0.  Jones,  directed  to  the  commissioners  therein  named,  thereby 
giving  them  authority  to  proceed,  according  to  the  statute,  with,  the  body  of  the 
ttid  E.  0.  Jones,  as  also  all  his  lands,  which  he  had  in   his  own  right  before  he 
became  bankrupt,  &c  ,  by  virtue  of  which  said  commission  the  said  commissioners 
found  that  the  said  E.  0.  Jones  did  become  a  bankrupt  within  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  statute  before  the  suing  forth  of  the  said  commission,  and  did 
tdjodge  him  to  be  a  bankrupt  accordingly.     It  then  charged  the  defendants  with 
conspiracy  to  conceal  and  embezzle  a  great  part  of  the  personal  estate  of  Jones. 
The  defendants  having  been  found  guilty,  the  judgment  was  arrested  on  the  ground 
th*t  the  indictment  did  not  state  enough  to  show  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  do 
tt illegal  act;    it  ought  to  have  alleged  not  merely  the  issuing  of  a  commission  of 
wnkrupt,  but  that  there  had  been  a  trading  by  Jones,  and  a  petitioning  creditor's 
debt,  and  that  he  became  bankrupt.      Without    such  allegation  the  indictment 

(«*)  Sash  v.  Reg.  4  B.  k  S.  935  (116  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
..(')  Keg.  v.  Massey,  L.  k  C.  206.  The  court  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  tbat  if  the  in- 
dictment had  merely  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  been  duly  adjudged  bankrupt,  it  might 
J*Te  been  sufficient;  and  also  that,  if  the  indictment  had  stated  that  the  prisoner 
**4  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  by  filing  a  declaration  of  insolvency,  it  would  have 
been  good. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Kenrick,  1  Cox  C.  C.  146,  Patteson  and  Eric,  Js. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Scott,  D.  k  B.  47.    No  remark  was  made  on  the  other  objections. 
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would  clearly  have  been  insufficient  under  the  5  Geo.  2,  c.  30,  and  sec.  112  of 
the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  implied  that  the  commission  therein  mentioned  should 
have  duly  issued,  and  sec.  12  showed  that  a  valid  commission  could  issue  only 
against  a  trader  who  had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  upon  the  petition  of 
a  creditor.(  y) 

On  an  indictment  on  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  253,  against  the  prisoner  for, 
within  three  months  next  before  the  filing  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  obtaining  goods 
on  credit  under  the  false  pretence  of  carrying  on  business  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade,  it  was  contended  that  the  word  "  bankrupt"  in  that  section  meant  a  person 
duly  adjudicated  a  bankrupt;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  prove  the  trading, 
petitioning  creditor's  debt,  and  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  R*>x  v.  Jone$.(z)  It  was 
answered  that  under  the  words  of  sec.  253,  evidence  of  the  adjudication  alone  was 
sufficient.  That  Rex  v.  Jones  was  decided  ou  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  112,  the  words 
of  which  were  different ;  and  Reg  v.  I/illon (a)  was  relied  upon;  but,  on  a  case 
reserved,  it  was  held  on  the  authority  of  Rex  v.  Jones  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
prosecutor  to  prove  all  the  ingredients  of  the  bankruptey.(o) 

On  an  indictment  on  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  s.  221,  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner carried  on  business  in  London,  in  partnership  with  one  Branders,  and  the 
firm  had  also  a  house  in  Paris,  where  Branders  principally  was.  Branders  was  in 
the  habit  of  buying  large  quantities  of  goods  in  Paris,  and  sending  them  to  London, 
where  they  were  immediately  afterwards  pawned  or  sold  below  the  invoice  price. 
Branders  had  no  residence  in  this  country.  In  the  course  of  the  case  it  was 
objected,  that  as  the  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  was  not  upon  the  prisoner's  own 
petition,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  trading,  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  and  act 
of  bankruptcy,  and  that,  as  the  adjudication  was  jointly  against  the  prisoner  and 
Branders,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  a  joint  trading,  a  joint  debt,  and  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy against  both ;  and  Channell,  B.,  so  held.  The  act  of  bankruptcy  alleged 
against  Branders  was  that,  having  come  over  to  this  country  two  days  before  the 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  he  had  taken  away  the  books  of  the  business,  and  then 
gone  away  immediately,  with  intent  to  defeat  his  creditors;  and  it  was  objected 
that,  as  he  had  no  place  of  residence  in  this  country,  this  was  not  an  absconding  to 
delay  creditors;  but  Channell,  B.,  held  that  it  would  be  for  the  jury  with  what  in- 
tention Branders  left  London  ;  and  this  question  was  left  to  them.  A  Frenchman 
domiciled  in  Paris,  upon  a  declaration  of  insolvency  filed  by  the  prisoner,  became 
petitioning  creditor,  and  on  his  petition  the  prisoner  and  Branders  were  jointly  ad- 
judicated bankrupts.  It  was  objected  that  a  trader  domiciled  in  Paris  could  not  he 
a  petitioning  creditor  in  this  country  for  a  debt  contracted  there;  but  Channell, R, 
held  that  that  would  depend  on  whether  the  business  in  Paris  was  a  distinct  M 
fide  business,  or  merely  auxiliary  to  that  carried  on  in  London;  and  this  question 
was  left  to  the  jury,  who  found  that  the  premises  in  Paris  were  not  used  for  baying 
and  selling  purposes,  but  were  used  exclusively  by  Branders  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  goods  to  England.  As  to  an  objection  that  goods  obtained  in  Paris,  and 
the  credit  for  which  was  given  in  that  city,  were  not  matters  which  could  be  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  although  no  offence  could 
arise  from  merely  obtaining  goods  within  three  months  of  a  bankruptcy,  and  the 

(y)  Rex  v.  Jones,  4  B.  &  Ad.  345  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.).  (z)  Supra. 

(a)  2  Cox  C.  C.  318.  In  this  case.  Pollock,  U.  B.,  and  Cresswell.  J.,  had  given  a  stroof 
opinion  that  under  the  similar  clause  in  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  8.  32,  proof  of  the  adjudi- 
cation was  sufficient ;  but  the  point  was  not  decided,  as  it  was  held  that  the  Q&® 
proved  the  act  of  bankruptcy  :  see  Reg.  i>.  Hilton,  pott. 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Lands,  Dears.  C.  C.  567.  The  following  points  were  also  raised,  bat  no 
opinion  expressed  on  them.  1.  That  by  the  use  of  the  word  '»  bankrupt"  in  sec.  253,  tb* 
legislature  must  have  intended  a  person  who  had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  befort 
the  obtaining  credit  or  concealing  the  goods.  2.  There  was  no  proof  of  any  order  or  re- 
quest to  send  any  goods  within  three  months  next  before  the  adjudication,  and  it ^ 
contended  that  the  mere  receiving  of  goods  within  that  time,  in  consequence  of  P^ 
orders,  did  not  constitute  the  offence.  3.  There  was  evidence  of  removing  andconcefttiM 
within  three  months  goods  ordered  before,  but  received  within  the  three  months  j*0", 
was  contended  that  this  did  not  constitute  the  offence  of  removing  or  concealing  witkj1 
that  branch  of  the  cluu.se.  as  it  applied  only  to  cases  where  goods  had  been  obtain^11 
such  manner  as  to  fall  within  the  former  branch  against  obtaining  goods  on  credit 
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offence  could  only  be  completed  by  disposing  of  them,  there  being  an  intent  to 
defraud,  yet  it  was  an  ingredient  in  such  cases  that  the  property  should  be  obtaiued 
on  credit  If  by  any  contrivance  the  house  in  Paris  succeeded  in  obtaiuing  goods 
on  credit,  and  sending  them  to  London,  and  if  on  their  arrival  there  they  were  sold 
and  disposed  of,  and  all  this  was  done  with  intent  to  defraud,  then  there  was  an 
offence  sufficient  to  bring  the  case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.(M)  The 
section  by  numbers  8  &  10,  p.  522  of  this  volume,  clearly  creates  distinct  offences ; 
rii  8.  the  disposing  of  property,  no  matter  how  or  when  obtained,  and,  10,  the 
obtaining  money  on  credit.  The  report,  therefore,  is  probably  erroneous  in  this 
part,  as  it  is  quite  clear  the  disposal  in  London  with  the  intent  charged  wan  a 
somplete  offence  wholly  irrespective  of  where  the  goods  came  from,  or  how  they 
irere  obtained. 

*  An  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  for  concealing  part  of  his  personal  estate  r*&9q 
must  have  concluded  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute/'  or  it  was  bad  in  arrest  *- 
)f  judgment.  The  indictment,  after  stating  that  the  prisoner  was  a  trader,  &c,  alleged 
that  he  did  not  disclose  and  discover  all  his  estate  and  effects  to  the  commissioners, 
but  fraudulently  and  feloniously  concealed  and  embezzled  part  of  his  personal  estate, 
ipecifying  it;  to  this  indictment  it  was  objected,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the 
>ffence  was  not  stated  to  be  done  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute ;"  and,  upon  a 
ase  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  omission  of  contra 
formam,  &c,  was  not  cured  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  ss.  20  &  21,  and  was  fatal  to 
ids  indictment.(c) 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  notice  of  the  fiat  was  delivered  to  the  bankrupt 
iccording  to  the  direction  of  the  statute,  it  was  objected  that  as  the  words  of  the 
itatute  are.  "  notice  whereof  in  writing  to  be  left  at  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  such 
oerson,  or  personal  notice  in  case  such  person  be  then  in  prison/'  the  indictment 
night  to  have  alleged  that  the  bankrupt  was  in  prison  ;  for  if  he  was  not,  the  service 
>ught  to  have  been  at  the  dwelling-house;  but  Williams,  J.,  was  inclined  to  think 
/hat  personal  service  would  do  in  any  case.(rf)  But  where  an  indictment  on  the  5 
Geo.  2,  c.  30,  in  a  similar  case  alleged  a  personal  service,  without  stating  whether 
the  bankrupt  was  at  the  time  in  confinement  or  not;  Best,  J.,  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  averred  that  the  bankrupt  was  in  prison. (e) 
And  where  such  an  indictment  stated  a  notice  requiring  the  bankrupt  personally  to 
appear  before  the  commisiouers,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  several  statutes 
made  and  then  in  force  concerning  bankrupts,  and  particularly  the  statute  passed  in 
the  5  Geo.  2,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the  committing  of  frauds  by  bankrupts/' 
and  on  the  production  of  the  notice  it  appeared  that  the  title  to  the  49  Geo.  3,  viz. 
"  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  bankrupts,"  had  been  substituted 
for  that  of  the  5  Geo.  2  ;  it  was  held  a  fatal  variance. (/) 

Upon  an  indictment  on  the  same  repealed  statute  of  the  5  Geo.  2,  charging  the 
bnkrupt  with  not  submitting  to  be  examined,  it  was  decided,  that  if  a  bankrupt 
surrendered  to  his  commission,  and  at  the  time  of  such  surrender  refused  to  answer 
particular  questions  ^concerning  his  property,  but  took  the  oath,  and  assigned,  i-tRon 
whig  reason  for  not  answering,  that  he  intended  to  dispute  the  commission,  *- 
the  refusal  to  answer  such  question  was  not  a  capital  offence  within  the  statute. (</) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  for  not  surrendering  at  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  at  Birmingham,  which  was  found  and  tri«Mi  at  the  Worcestershire  assizes,  it 
■Ppeared  that  the  prisoner  kept  an  inn  at  Stourport  in  Worcestershire,  and  that  he 
tad  absented  himself  therefrom ;  but  it  was  proved  that  Birmingham  is  in  the  county 
tf  Warwick,  and  is  a  borough  and  not  a  county  of  itself.     Maulc,  J. :  "  The  38  Geo. 

(U)  Reg.  v.  Raudnitz,  4  F.  k  F.  165. 

(e)  Reg.  r.  Radcliffe,  2  Moo.  C.  C  R.  68 ;  8.  c,  2  Lew.  57,  where  the  indictment  is  set 
°^t  at  length.  It  was  further  objected  that  the  indictment  only  alleged  that  the  fiat  was 
J*j*aed,M  not  that  it  was  "duly  issued,"  but  Williams,  J.,  held  that  the  word  "duly"  was 
tater  omitted,  as  he  was  bound  to  presume  that  it  was  duly  issued,  as  it  was  issued  by 
to&petent  authority.     This  point  also  was  reserved,  but  not  decided  by  the  judges. 

(rf)  Reg.  v.  Radcliffe,  supra.    The  point  was  reserved,  but  no  opiuion  given  upon  it. 

(c)  Rex  v.  Burraston,  Gow.  ft.  P.  R.  210  (5  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(/)  Ibid.,  Beit,  J.,  after  consulting  Richardson,  J. 

(?)  Rex  9.  Page,  R.  k  R.  392. 
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3,  c.  52.  s.  2,  only  gives  a  power  to  prefer  an  indictment  in  the  adjoining  county, 
where  the  offence  was  committed  in  a  city  or  town  corporate,  which  is  a  county  uf 
itself.  Ihe  place  where  this  offence  was  committed  was  certainly  Birmingham. 
Assuming  the  facts  to  be  alleged,  as  soon  as  three  o'clock  came,  and  the  prisoner  did 
not  surreuder  at  Birmingham,  he  committed  the  offence  there.  The  prisoner,  there- 
fore, must  be  acquitted. "(A) 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  under  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  251,  for  that  they, 
having  been  adjudged  bankrupts,  feloniously  embezzled  a  part-  of  their  personal 
estate,  to  the  value  of  £10,  to  wit,  certain  bank  notes  and  moneys,  with  intent  to 
defraud  their  creditors.  The  adjudication  was  on  the  21st  of  June;  on  the  17th  of 
that  month  one  of  the  defendants  had  received  more  than  £5000  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  and  the  same  day  both  prisoners  crossed  over  to  Ostend,  and  were  after- 
wards seen  together  in  the  various  towns  in  Belgium ;  from  some  of  which,  after  the 
adjudication,  some  of  the  bank  notes  were  sent  over  from  various  mercantile  houses 
iu  Belgium.  The  prisoners  returned  to  England  in  August,  and  on  one  of  them  wm 
found  a  book  containing  entries  of  trifling  sums,  in  foreign  coin,  expended  after 
their  arrival  in  Belgium.  There  was  no  proof  when  or  where  the  notes  were  dis- 
posed of.  It  was  held  that,  if  the  notes  were  exchanged  in  England,  the  bankrupts 
had  not  committed  any  offence  in  respect  of  them,  as  they  were  then  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  assignees;  and  if  they  were  exchanged  abroad  after  the  adjudication, 
though  the  notes  aud  foreign  coin,  for  which  they  were  exchanged,  would  be  the 
property  of  the  assignees,  yet  the  offence  was  not  triable  in  England,  for  the  offence 
was  complete  when  the  misappropriation  took  place ;  and  though  non-accounting  for 
money  is  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  misapplication,  it  is  not  itself  the  offence  of  em- 
bezzlement. It  was  also  held,  that  "moneys"  in  the  indictment  must  be  taken  to 
mean  English  money;  and  Alderson,  B.,  expressed  great  doubt  whether  spending 
the  money  from  day  to  day  in  small  sums,  not  amounting  in  any  instance  to  £10, 
could  be  considered  to  be  withiu  the  clausc.(?~) 

In  point  of  law  a  prosecutor  may  prefer  separate  indictments  for  the  fraudulent 
omissiou  of  each  article  from  the  schedule.     To  an  indictment  under  the  7  Geo.  4, 
c.  57,  s.  70,  for  fraudulently  omitting  ten  chairs,  ten  tables,  two  carts,  &c.,  the  pri- 
soner pleaded  autrefois  acquit;  and  the  former  indictment  was  the  same  as  the 
j^-o-i  -i  ^present,  except  that  the  two  carts  mentioned  in  the  present  indictment  were 
J   not  specified  in  the  former  one ;  it  was,  however,  submitted  that  the  two 
charges  were  substantially  the  same ;  the  chanre  in  eaeh  indictment  was,  that  the 
prisoner  had   fraudulently  sworn  to  a  schedule,  which  did   not  contain  a  true 
enumeration  of  his  goods.     Patteson,  J. :  "I  cannot  say  that  the  plea  of  autrefob 
acquit  is,  in  strictness,  a  good  defence  to  the  whole  of  this  indictment.    The  prisoner 
may  have  fraudulently  omitted  out  of  his  schedule  the  goods  mentioned  in  this 
indictment,  which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  last;  and,  in  point  of  law,  I  think  a 
prosecutor  may  prefer  separate  indictments  for  each   such  omission.     But  though 
the  present  indictment  be  in   point  of  law  maintainable,  I  cannot  help  saying  that, 
excepting  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  I  think  such  a  course  ought  not  tube 
pursued ;  and  if  the  case  goes  on,  1  shall  strongly  advise  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
prisoner,  unless  they  think  that  the  goods,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  forward, 
were  omitted  out  of  the  schedule  under  circumstances  essentially  different  from  the 
others."  (y) 

Upon  au  indictment  under  the  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  99.  against  an  insolvent  for 
wilfully  and  fraudulently  omitting  sums  of  money  from  his  schedule,  it  was  opened 
that  the  omissions  were  those  of  certain  sums  of  money  which  had  been  received 
by  him  prior  to  the  date  of  the  vesting  order,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  the  1 
&  2  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  69,  should  have  been  iuserted  in  the  special  balance  sheet  which 
had  been  filed  by  the  defendant ;  there,  however,  they  had  been  omitted,    l^ 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Milner,  2  C.  A  K.  310  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  In  Reg.  v.  Davison,  7  Cox  C.  C  M 
on  this  case  being  cited,  Alderson,  B.,  said,  "That  is  an  act  of  omission,  and  can  hart*0 
other  locality  except  the  place  where  the  thing  ought  to  have  been  done/' 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Davison,  7  Cox  C.  C.  158. 

(J)  Reg.  v.  Champneys,  2M.&  Rob.  26.  See  Rex  v.  Moody,  5  C.  &  P.  23  (24  E.  C.  \*  *P 
pott,  Perjury. 
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Abinger.  C.  B.,  held  that  the  indictment  would  not  lie  under  the  circumstances. 
The  special  balance  sheet  was,  as  it  were,  a  mere  memorandum  of  the  insolvent's 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  guidance  of  the  court,  and  a  man  should  not  be 
held  thus  criminally  responsible  for  errors  therein.  The  consequence  of'  such  an 
interpretation  of  sec.  99.  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  indictment, 
would  be  to  make  a  highly  penal  clause  apply  to  cases  possibly  of  no  intentional 
fraud,  and  of  comparatively  trifling  inaccuracy.  The  section  applied  only  to  cases 
where  the  omission  would  affect  the  interests  of  the  creditors,  and  not  where  it  is  a 
mere  omission  of  money  received  and  subsequently  expended  by  the  insolvent.(&) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  u  feloniously  did  not,  before  three  o'clock 
upon  the  forty-second  day  after  notice  of  the  fiat,  &c,  surrender  himself  to  the 
commissioners,  but  wholly  neglected  and  omitted  to  do  so ;"  and  it  was  held  that 
the  indictment  was  bad  for  omitting  to  allege  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  defraud 
his  creditors,  as  the  words  "  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,"  overrode  the  whole 
of  sec.  112  of  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  16.(0  And  where  an  indictment  on  the  5  &  6 
Vict.  c.  122,  s.  32,  for  not  surrendering,  alleged  that  the  prisoner  neglected  to  sur- 
render, with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  and  the  jury  found  specially  that  no 
such  intention  existed,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  case,  that 
judgment  should  be  given  in  favor  of  the  prisoncr.(m) 

*And  in  the  new  Act,  "  the  intent  to  defraud  or  defeat  the  rights  of  his  r*-oo 
creditors,"  clearly  overrides  the  whole  clause,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  first  *- 
sentence,  which  applies  to  every  subsequent  clause ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
several  of  these  clauses  also  contain  an  intent,  and  in  an  indictment  on  any  of  them, 
care  must  be  taken  to  frame  the  statement  of  the  intent  with  reference  both  to  the 
first  sentence  and  the  particular  clause. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted,  under  sec.  252  of  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  for  having 

made  a  false  entry  in  a  book  of  accounts  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors.     He 

had  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  entered  his  receipts  and  payments,  and  at  the  time  of 

his  bankruptcy  that  book  showed   receipts  to  the  amount  of  £4150  19s.  7^.,  and 

payments  to  the  amount  of  £3801   10*.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £349  9s.  Id.  to  be 

accounted  for.     Being  uneasy  as  to  accounting  for  this  deficiency  he  made  a  false 

book,  in  which  he  entered  false  amounts  opposite  many  of  the  items  of  receipts  and 

payments,  so  as  to  show  receipts  by  him  to  the  amount  of  £2668  5.s.,  and  payments 

to  the  amount  of  £3172  1*.  7d.     The  jury  found  that  this  was  done  by  him  with 

intent  to  deceive  his  creditors  as  to  the  state  of  his  accounts,   and   to  prevent  the 

examination  and  investigation  of  them  in  the  due  course  of  bankruptcy,  and  to  save 

him  from  having  to  account  for  the  deficiency  appearing  in   the  genuine  account; 

tort  they  found  that  it  was  not  done  to  defraud  the  creditors  of  any  money  or 

property,  or  to  conceal  any  money  or  property,  or  in  any  way  to  prevent  them  from 

recovering  or  receiviug  any  part  of  his  estate,  or  to  conceal  any  misappropriation  or 

preference  by  him  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether  the  false 

entries  were,  upon  the  facts  found  by  the  jury,  made  ''with  intent  to  defraud  his 

creditors"  within  the  meaning  of  the  seel  ion,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  could 

not  be  sustained.     It  may  be  that,  in  doing  this,  the  bankrupt  intended  to  defeat 

&e object  of  the  bankrupt  laws;  but  that  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  an 

indictable  offence  under  this  section.     It  must  also  appear  that  the  intent  was  to 

defraud  the  creditors,  and  the  jury  have  expressly  negatived  any  intention  to  defraud 

">em;  and  upon  the  whole  finding  of  the  jury,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  this 

Eviction  can  be  sustained/?*) 

On  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  for  removing,  concealing,  and  embezzling 
Pr°perty,  and  omitting  property  from  his  schedule,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  form  their 
°Pinion  on  the  whole  evidence  as  to  the  intent  of  the  defendant;  and  in  judging  of 

(*)  Rex  v.  Marner,  C.  &  M.  628  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
.JO  Reg.  v.  Hill,  1  C.  &  K.   168  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.)t  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  after  consulting 
p*Ueson,  J. 

(*]  Reg.  v.  Hilton,  2  Cox  C.  C.  318,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  and  Cresswell,  J.,  after  time  taken 

*°  consider  the  question. 

(")  Reg.  v.  Ingham.  Bell  C.  C.  181.  Quttre  whether  this  case  would  be  within  the  new 
Act. 
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the  intent,  they  must  look  at  the  general  character  of  the  transactions  as  indicated 
by  the  whole  evidence,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  object,  scope,  and  design  of  all 
its  different  parts.(ww) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  for  not  surrendering  to  his  commission,  it 
appeared  that  a  fiat  issued  against  him  on  the  31st  of  May,  1844,  directed  to  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  at  Manchester,  on  which  he  was  duly  adjudged  a  bankrupt 
There  were  two  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  at  Manchester.  Mr. 
Jemmett  and  Mr.  Skirrow,  at  the  time  the  fiat  issued.  The  whole  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy was  under  one  building  at  Manchester,  and  the  practice  was  to  allot  the  fiats 
in  rotation  to  each  commissioner ;  and  in  the  court  there  was  affixed  a  board  stating 
the  fiats  pending,  and  the  name  of  the  commissioner  to  whom  they  had  been  allotted. 
This  fiat  was  allotted  in  due  course  to  Mr.  Jemmett.  The  summons  to  the  prisoner 
was  headed,  "  In  Her  Majesty's  District  Court  of  Bankruptcy  at  Manchester,"  and 
*WV\  *merely  recited  the  issuing  of  the  fiat,  and  required  the  prisoner <l  personally 
J  to  be  and  appear  before  the  commissioner  acting  in  prosecution  of  the  said  fiat 
on  the  25th  day  of  June  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  precisely,  at  the  said 
District  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  then  and  there  to  be  examined,"  &c.  The  prisoner 
had  not  appeared  before  Mr.  Jemmett  either  at  the  Manchester  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
or  at  any  other  place ;  but  no  such  proof  was  given  as  to  Mr.  Skirrow.  It  was  ob- 
jected that  the  summons  was  insufficient,  as  it  did  not  state  that  the  fiat  had  been 
referred  to  the  Manchester  Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  but  Alderson,  B.,  thought  the 
fact  of  the  fiat  having  been  so  referred  made  the  summons  sufficient.  It  was  also 
contended  that  the  summons  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  daly 
adjudged  a  bankrupt ;  but  Alderson,  B.,  thought  this  objection  answered  by  the 
proof  of  such  adjudication  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  summons.  It  was  also  con- 
tended that  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  not  having  surrendered  himself  to  Mr.  Skirrow 
should  have  been  given  ;  but  Alderson,  B.,  thought  proof  of  his  not  having  surren- 
dered himself  to  Mr.  Jemmett  nor  at  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  at  Manchester  was 
sufficient ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  on  these  three  points,  the  judges  were  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  did  not  surrender  at  the  proper  court.(o) 

Where  an  indictment  on  the  5  &  6  Virt.  c.  122,  s.  32,  against  a  bankrupt  for 
not  surrendering  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined,  stated  that  he  had  at  one  time 
surrendered  under  the  fiat  to  the  court,  but  that  he  did  not  attend  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  to  finish  his  examination ;  Erie,  J.,  thought  that  a  bankrupt  who  had  once 
surrendered  was  not  within  the  Act  by  not  attending  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
Either  at  the  day  for  the  first  examination  or  the  last  he  was  bound  to  surrender, 
but  if  he  had  surrendered  at  any  time  he  had  complied  with  the  Act(  p) 

On  an  indictment  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  s.  221,  against  a  bankrupt  for 
not  surrendering  on  the  day  limited  for  his  surrender,  it  appeared  that  the  bankrupt 
had  surrendered  to  his  commission,  and  a  meeting  for  his  examination,  at  which  be 
attended,  had  been  held,  and  then  the  examination  was  adjourned  till  a  subsequent 
day,  when  it  was  again  adjourned.  Up  to  this  time  the  proceedings  had  been  before 
Mr.  Commissioner  Fonblanque ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  illness,  a  registrar  of  th« 
court  acted  as  his  deputy  on  this  occasion.  In  the  order  of  adjournment  the  regis- 
trar first  struck  out  the  words  u before  Mr.  Commissioner,"  and  inserted  "before 
Mr.  Registrar  Hazlitt,"  and  these  were  again  struck  out,  and  "  before  Mr.  Comnrtfj 
sioner  Fonblanque  "  were  left,  and  the  order  was  signed  u  W.  Hazlitt,  Registrar. 
On  the  order  of  protection  given  to  the  bankrupt  when  he  surrendered,  a  n*00" 
randum  of  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  had  been  indorsed,  and  the  order  re* 
+XOA-1  turned  to  the  bankrupt.  It  was  objected,  *1,  that  the  registrar  had  no 
-J   power  to  adjourn  the  meeting;  2,  that  the  order  of  adjournment  was  bid,*1 

(nn)  Reg.  v.  Manser,  4  F.  k  F.  45. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Dealtry,  1  Den.  C.  C.  287  ;  2  C.  k  K.  521  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(p)  Reg.  v.  Kenrick,  I  Cox  C.  C.  146,  Patteson,  J.,  expressed  no  opinion  on  this  po»|1* 
See  Reg.  v.  Hilton,  2  Cox  C.  C.  318,  where  the  indictment  was  that,  although  the  btnkrap1 
did  surrender  at  one  meeting,  jet  he  did  not  submit  to  be  examined  at  another  naeetiofc 
and  it  was  objected  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  Act,  and  Rex  ».  Kenrick,  tuprt,*** 
cited ;  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said,  "  But  in  that  case  the  indictment  was  for  not  gumnderiNfl 
and  it  was  clear  he  had  surrendered;"  but  the  point  was  not  decided.  See  alio  the  a*11 
case. 
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the  commissioner  on  the  face  of  it  seemed  the  person  presiding,  but  *t  was  made  and 
signed  by  another  person;  3.  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  Act,  as  there  had 
been  a  surrender  at  one  time,  Reg.  v.  Kmrick  ;(q)  4,  that  no  sufficient  notice  in 
writing  of  the  meeting  had  been  given.  And  the  Recorder  held  the  prisoner  en- 
titled to  be  acquitted.  He  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  1st  objection ;  but  was  clear 
that  there  was  no  legal  adjournment  or  sufficient  notice  of  it,  and  seemed  to  think 
the  3d  objection  also  good.(r) 

On  an  indictment  against  an  attorney  under  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  251,  for 
not  surrendering,  the  act  of  bankruptcy  bciug  departing  from  the  realm  with  intent 
to  delay  his  creditors,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  left  England  for  Australia  in 
July,  and  the  adjudication  was  in  August ;  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  jury  to  find  that  the  prisoner  had  any  intention  to  defraud ;  the  question 
was  whether  when  he  went  abroad  he  did  so  in  order  to  avoid  a  surrender,  and  with 
intent  to  deprive  his  creditors  of  their  rights.  (*) 

On  an  indictment  under  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  251,  against  the  prisoner 
for  not  surrendering,  the  jury  found  that  the  bankrupts  left  this  kingdom  on  the 
17th  of  June,  believing  that  they  would  be  made  bankrupts,  and  that  they  stayed 
abroad  with  the  intent  to  defraud  their  creditors  by  depriving  them  of  their  rights 
to  examine  the  bankrupts  and  to  make  them  responsible.  And,  on  a  case  reserved, 
the  following  points  were  decided  : — 1.  On  the  petition  there  was  an  alteration  of 
the  description  of  Westham-lane,  the  place  of  the  distillery  of  the  bankrupts,  from 
Middlesex  to  Essex,  and  on  the  depositions  there  was  the  same  alteration,  and  a 
name  was  interlined.  On  the  adjudication  there  were  alterations  from  Middlesex  to 
Essex,  from  the  20th  to  21st  of  June,  and  from  the  name  of  Holroyd  to  that  of 
Fonblanque  as  commissioner.  But  all  these  papers  were  produced,  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  registrar  of  the  court ;  and  some  of  the  alterations  were  attested  by  the 
initials  of  the  registrar,  and  evidence  was  given,  after  they  had  been  read  in  evidence, 
which  satisfied  Erie,  J.,  that  all  the  alterations  were  made  while  the  papers  were  in 
the  course  of  formation  and  before  they  were  issued  as  complete.  It  was  objected 
that  these  alterations  rendered  those  documents  inadmissible,  and  especially  the  de- 

S«ition,  as  it  was  not  stated  that  the  alteration  in  it  was  made  before  it  was  sworn, 
ut  it  was  held  that  they  were  rightly  admitted ;  for  the  rule  is  clear  that,  wherever 
an  alteration  in  a  document  would  involve  a  charge  of  fraud  or  misconduct,  the  pre- 
sumption is  against  such  fraud  or  misconduct  having  been  committed.  It  must  be 
presumed,  therefore,  that  the  deposition  when  sworn  was  in  the  same  state  in  which 
itwas  when  produced,  until  the  contrary  were  proved.(f) 

2.  The  petition  was  assigned  by  ballot  to  Goulburn,  commissioner;  *but  r*ror 
the  subsequent  proceedings  were  before  either  Holroyd,  commissioner,  or  Fon-  *• 
blanque,  commissioner ;  and  it  was  objected  that  the  proceedings  could  only  be 
taken  before  Gould  burn,  commissioner,  unless  the  Lord  Chancellor  otherwise 
ordered.  But  it  was  held  that  each  commissioner  had  the  full  powers  of  a  court, 
md  that  they  could  change  the  duties  among  them  without  leave  of  the  Chan- 
cellor.^) 

3.  The  duplicate  adjudication  was  left  at  the  counting-house,  being  the  usual  and 
last  known  place  of  business  of  the  bankrupts,  on  the  21st  of  June;  all  the  papers 
*od  property  of  the  bankrupts  were  thence  removed,  and  the  place  was  locked  up 
on  behalf  of  the  assignees  on  that  day ;  but  this  paper  was  left,  and  was  seen  there 
»  fortnight  after  this  removal.  On  the  26th  of  July  the  summons  to  appear  was 
*ft  at  the  same  counting-house,  which  was  unlocked  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
locked  up  again.  Before  the  trial  the  counting-house  was  searched,  and  neither  of 
jtae  papers  was  found.  Notice  to  produce  these  papers  was  served  on  the  prisoner 
10  prison  forty-eight  hours  before  the  trial  began.     Erie,  J.,  admitted  the  duplicate 

(?)  Supra.  (r)  Reg.  v.  Buckwell,  9  Cox  C.  C.  333. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Hughes,  1  P.  &  P.  726,  Martin,  B  ,  and  Blackburn,  J.  It  was  also  held  that 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  as  a  scrivener  in  one  or  more  instances,  in  procuring 
1<*U  of,  and  lending  other  persons  money  out  on  interest,  was  sufficient  proof  that  he 
****  scrivener,  unless  the  contrary  were  shown,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  peti- 
tion luted  the  prisoner's  residence  at  his  last  place  of  business. 

(0  Reg.  9.  Gordon,  Dears.  C.  C.  K.  586.  (u)  Ibid. 
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originals  on  the  ground  that  no  notice  to  produce  was  necessary,  and,  if  it  was, 
that  the  search  for  the  originals  and  the  notice  to  produce  were  sufficient;  and  it 
was  held  that  the  search  was  sufficient.  The  documents  were  left  at  the  last  known 
place  of  business  of  the  bankrupts ;  search  was  made  at  that  place,  and  the  docu- 
ments were  not  found ;  the  presumption,  therefore,  was  either  that  the  bankrupts 
had  got  them,  or  that  they  had  got  into  the  hands  of  some  person  to  whom  they 
were  of  no  importance,  and  who,  therefore,  had  destroyed  them.  If  you  do  not 
find  a  document  in  the  ordinary  place  of  deposit,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
who  .has  an  interest  in  preserving  it,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  lost.(«) 

4.  In  the  preceding  proceedings  the  bankrupts  were  described  as  of  Westham- 
lane,  Essex ;  but  in  the  Gazette  they  were  described  as  of  Westham-lane,  Middle- 
sex ;  and  it  was  held  that  this  was  merely  faha  demonstratio,  which  did  no  harm, 
and  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  bankrupts  well  knew  who  were  meant  by  the  de- 
scription, (u) 

5.  The  Gazette  required  the  surrender  on  th«*  7th  of  July  and  on  the  19th  of 
August.  The  summons  stated  that  llolroyd.  commissioner,  required  the  bankrupts 
to  appear  before  (xoulburn,  commissioner,  on  the  7th  of  July  and  19th  of  August; 
but  it  was  not  left  at  the  counting-house  in  Minciug-lane  till  the  27th  of  July;  it 
was  objected  that  Holroyd,  commissioner,  had  no  authority  to  issue  the  summons, 
and  that  the  service  after  the  7th  of  July  was  insufficient ;  but  it  was  held  that  the 
first  ground  of  this  objection  was  disposed  of  by  the  ruling  on  the  secoud  point; 
and,  looking  at  ss.  104  and  251,  it  was  clear  that  the  bankrupt  was  to  have  notice 
to  appear  and  dispute  the  adjudication,  or  surrender  on  the  day  limited  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  day  limited  was  the  last  of  the  two  days  named  in  the  notice.U) 

6.  As  Goulburn,  commissioner,  did  not  sit  on  the  day  on  which  the  bankrupts 
were  summoned  to  appear,  it  was  objected  that  the  bankrupts  could  not  surrender 
to  him ;  but  it  was  held  that  this  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  ruling  on  the  second 
point. 

#-ofii  *7.  Only  one  duplicate  adjudication  in  bankruptcy,  and  only  one  dupli- 
J  catc  summons  to  surrender,  was  served,  and  as  the  adjudication  was  against 
two  jointly,  it  was  urged  that  two  duplicate  adjudications  and  two  notices  ought  to 
have  been  left  at  the  counting-house;  and  it  was  held  that  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  separate  and  distinct  notice  for  each  bankrupt.  With  respect  to  personal  service, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  when  that  mode  of  service  was  resorted  to,  there  must  be  a 
separate  notice  served  on  each  bankrupt,  and  so  in  service  at  the  usual  or  last  place 
of  abode,  it  must  be  a  service  at  the  last  place  of  abode  of  each  ;  and  the  same  con- 
struct ion  applied  to  the  service  at  the  usual  place  of  business. (v) 

8  As  the  bankrupts  had  no  knowledge  of  the  adjudication,  it  was  urged  that 
their  going  away  must  be  taken  to  bo  merely  to  avoid  process :  the  jury  had  not 
found  any  intention  to  defraud  after  knowledge  of  the  bankruptcy.  But  it  was 
held  that  knowledge  was  not  required  by  the  statute :  if  the  notice  tu  surrender  wis 
duly  served,  and  the  bankrupts  did  not  surrender  pursuant  to  it,  the  offence  wtf 
committed.  It  was  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  words  "with  intent  to 
.defraud"  in  sec.  251  overrode  the  entire  section;  for  the  fact  of  the  defendant 
having  absconded  with  the  intent  found  by  the  jury,  was  quite  sufficient  to  prof* 
the  intent  to  defraud. (it) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  on  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  253,  for  fraudulently 
obtaining  goods  within  three  months  before  the  fiat  or  the  filing  of  his  petition- 
The  prisoner  had  filed  a  petition  for  arrangement  with  his  creditors  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  court,  under  sec.  211  of  the  Act,  stating  his  inability  to  meet  his  engtg*" 
ments,  and  praying  protection  whilst  proposals  to  his  creditors  were  being  oanw 
into  effect.  This  proposal  not  being  assented  to  by  a  creditor,  and  cause  being 
shown,  the  court  adjudged  the  petitioner  a  bankrupt,  and  adjourned  the  proceeding* 
into  the  public  court,  under  sec.  223  of  the  Act.  It  was  objected  that,  under  w°- 
253,  there  must  be  a  petition  for  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  to  support  the  indict' 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Gordon,  Dears.  C.  C.  R.  58ft. 

(v)  The  decision  of  this  point  was  by  seven  judges  against  three. 
(w)  Reg.  v.  Gordon,  Dears.  C.  C.  586.    All  the  points  except  the  7th  were  decided  ty 
five  judges. 
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eat,  and  here  there  was  no  such  petition,  but  a  petition  for  an  arrangement  to 
roid  bankruptcy;  and  Martin,  B.,  held  tnat  the  objection  was  good. (as) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  s.  221,  for  illegally 
lodging  certain  watches  which  he  had  obtained  on  credit  within  three  months 
ext  before  the  filing  of  his  petition.  The  prisoner  wrote  to  Messrs.  Cohen  to  send 
im  some  watches  on  approval,  and  they  sent  him  £300  worth,  and  he  acknowledged 
le  receipt  of  them,  said  he  would  keep  them  all,  and  pay  for  them  by  bills.  This 
[essrs.  Cohen  peremptorily  refused,  and  the  prisouer  sent  back  £100  worth,  re- 
lining  the  remainder,  and  offering  bills  for  them ;  this  offer  was  refused,  and  Mr. 
ohen  went  to  the  prisoner  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  he  then  agreed  to  pay  for 
le  watches  £70  in  cash,  £100  in  bills,  and  the  rest  in  cash  as  soon  as  he  could. 
Ir.  Cohen  swore  distinctly  that  the  watches  were  on  approval  only  until  the  17th 
P  October ;  but  it  appeared  that  they  had  in  fact  been  pledged  on  the  16th. 
lartin,  B.,  *'  Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  case.  The  bankrupt  has  been  a  day 
too  quick  for  you.  The  goods  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  obtained  on  r*r  .>*• 
redit.'(y)  \W 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  on  the  12  &13  Vict.  c.  106,  8.  253,  for  having,  within 
iree  months  next  before  his  bankruptcy,  under  false  color  and  pretence  of  carrying 
a  business  and  dealing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  obtained  on  credit  from  J. 
ordati  a  quantity  of  silk,  with  intent  to  defraud  him  of  the  same.     A  broker 
roved  that,  having  obtained  a  sample  of  silk  from  Fordati,  he  went  and  showed  it 
>  the  prisoner ;  he  knew  that  the  silk  was  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  an 
rticle  which  the  prisoner  was  then  making,  and  he  told  him  he  was  sure  the  silk 
ould  just  suit  his  purpose.   The  prisoner  examined  the  sample  very  minutely,  and  said 
was  very  good,  and  he  should  have  no  objection  to  purchase  it ;  he  said  he  wanted 
to  make  that  particular  article.     The  price  first  mentioned  was  28*.  6rf.  per  tb., 
hich  the  prisoner  objected  to  several  times,  but  at  last  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
roker  to  purchase,  and  authorized  the  broker  to  go  to  Fordati  and  buy  it  at  the  lowest 
rice  he  could.     The  broker  accordingly  weut  to  Fordati,  told  him  the  kind  of 
rticle  the  prisoner  was  making,  and  for  which  the  silk  was  wanted ;  and  purchased 
bale  of  it  at  28*.  3d.  per  tb.,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  prisoner's  warehouse,  and  two 
lays  afterwards  he  pledged  it  for  about  half  its  value.     Alderson,  B.,  told  the  jury, 
1  with  reference  to  the  present  statute,  if  a  man  falsely  pretends  that  he  is  carrying 
m  business,  or  by  his  conduct  intentionally  leads  persous  to  believe  that  he  is  carrying 
t  on,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  not  doing  so,  that  is  one  ingredient  of  the  offence. 
Another  ingredient  is  that  some  one  must,  in  consequence  of  such  pretence,  have 
been  induced  to  part  with  his  goods.     The  person  charged  must  have  said  some- 
thing, or  done  something,  to  make  another  let  him  have  his  property;  it  must  be 
done  falsely,  and  with  intent  to  defraud ;  but  the  intent  to  defraud  must,  like  every 
other  intent,  be  inferred  from  circumstances.      Applying  this  view  of  the  law  to 
the  present  case,  you  must  first  ascertain  that  the  false  representation  came  from  the 
prisoner,  and  that  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  goods  upon  that  representation. 
If  it  were  not  so,  the  words  '  false  color  and  pretence'  must  be  held  to  be  useless, 
u  nothing  was  intended  by  them,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  say,  '  if  any  bank- 
rupt within  three  months,  &c.,  shall  obtain  credit,  &c.'     The  words  '  false  color  and 
pretence/  then,  must  mean  that  some  act  must  be  done  by  the  prisoner  by  which 
fo  colorably  pretends  that  he  is  doing  something  which,  in  truth,  he  is  not  doing  at 
the  time.     That  is  the  construction  my  brother  Wightman  and  myself  agree  ought 
to  be  put  upon  the  language  of  the  statute.     The  whole  case,  therefore,  rests  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  broker,  who  purchased  the  silk  for  the  prisoner."     "  The 
tyfetion  will  be,  whether  the  prisoner  authorized  the  broker  to  make  the  statement 
to  did  to  Fordati.     He  told  the  broker  he  wanted  the  silk  to  manufacture  into  the 
Particular  article  referred  to.     He  told  him  also  to  purchase  it  at  the  lowest  price, 
jw  the  broker  then  make  the  communication  to  Fordati  as  the  prisoner's  agent? 
"  to,  the  prisoner  would  be  liable  as  far  as  that  representation  went.     But  you 
must  remember  that  the  only  specific  direction  given  to  the  broker  was  to  r*KOQ 
8*  the  silk  as  cheap  *as  he  could.     Now,  to  let  the  dealer  know  that  it  was  ■■ 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Powell,  9  Cox  C.  C.  134.  (y)  Reg.  ».  Lyons,  9  Cox  C.  C.  299. 
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required  for  a  particular  purpose  was  not  the  way  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  price. 
That  is  important  in  ascertaining  the  intention  of  the  prisoner  with  regard  to  the 
course  the  broker  should  pursue.  Then,  if  you  think  the  representation  of  the 
broker  was  virtually  the  representation  of  the  prisoner,  the  next  question  will  be, 
whether,  at  the  time  he  authorized  the  broker  to  purchase,  he  did  not  mean  to  make 
use  of  the  goods  in  his  manufacture,  but  intended  to  get  them  into  his  possession 
that  he  might  pledge  them.  If  that  was  his  object,  we  think  the  case  is  within 
the  statute ;  but  then  he  must  have  intended  not  to  use  the  goods  in  his  business  at 
the  very  moment  he  gave  the  directions  to  the  broker.  As  to  this  point,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  they  were  pledged  within  two  days  of  their  receipt. 
and  for  a  sum  very  considerably  below  their  value.  Substantially,  then,  did  the 
prisoner  authorize  the  statement  made  by  the  broker  to  Fordati,  that  he  wanted  the 
goods  to  employ  them  in  his  business;  and,  if  so,  did  he  at  the  time  he  gave  the 
order,  intend  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them  T\z) 

Upon  an  indictment  on  5  Geo.  2,  c.  HO,  qualified  by  1  Geo.  4,  c.  115,  s.  1,  against 
a  bankrupt  for  concealing  his  effects,  where  the  evideuce  was  that  the  prisoner  on 
his  last  examination,  stated  that  a  book  given  in  by  him  contained  an  account  of  all 
his  effects,  it  was  holdcn  to  be  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  produce  the  book,  or 
to  account  for  its  non-production.  The  book  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor's case,  in  order  that  it  might  have  been  seen  whether  that  book  mentioned 
the  property.(<i)  ' 

In  the  same  case  it  was  held  at  the  trial  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
goods  should  be  concealed  by  the  prisoner  himself,  or  that  he  should  have  had  the 
possession  of  them  after  the  bankruptcy;  but  that  it  was  sufficient  if  another  per- 
son had  them  as  the  agent  of  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  prisoner,  and  had 
taken  them  by  the  direction,  and  with  the  privity  and  knowledge  of  the  prisoner, 
to  the  place  where  they  were  deposited.(/>) 

In  the  same  case  it  was  also  held  at  the  trial  that  the  indictment  might  be  pre- 
ferred in  Middlesex,  if  the  prosecutor  could  prove  an  actual  concealment  there; 
although  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt  took  place  in  London.(c) 

Where  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  stated  the  bankruptcy  of  one  of  the  defend- 
ants in  a  prefatory  allegation,  Lord  Tcnterden,  0.  J.,  held  that  the  assignment 
could  not  be  put  in  without  calling  the  attesting  witness  (d)  ' 

An  indictment  on  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  251,  against  a  bankrupt  for 
embezzling  part  of  his  personal  estate,  alleged  the  act  of  bankruptcy  to  have  been 
committed  by  being  unable  to  meet  his  engagements  with  his  creditors,  and  by  filing 
his  petition  for  adjudication.  A  copy  of  a  declaration  of  insolvency  in  the  form  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Act,  and  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  by  the  registrar,  and  under 
the  seal  of  the  court,  was  put  in,  and  also  the  original  petition  of  the  bankrupt 
t-oq-|  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  both  bore  date  the  same  day.  The  clerk  of 
-I  the  attesting  witness  *proved  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  sign  both  the  petition 
and  declaration,  and  saw  him  leave  the  declaration  at  the  court  the  same  day.  The 
registrar  proved  that  the  declaration  was  delivered  into  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
filing  before  11  &  o'clock  in  the  morning;  he  could  not  remember  anything  by  inde- 
pendent memory  as  to  this  petition,  but  his  general  practice  was  to  see  that  the 
declaration  was  filed  before  receiving  the  petition  founded  on  it.  It  was  urged 
that  there  was  no  legal  proof  that  the  declaration  was  filed  before  the  petition,  and 
that  the  attesting  witness  ought  to  have  been  called ;  but  Bramwell,  B.,  left  the  eft* 
to  the  jury,  and  reserved  the  points. (c) 

Where,  in  order  to  prove  the  time  when  an  act  of  bankruptcy  had  been  committed 
by  filing  the  petition  in  the  Insolvent  Court,  a  copy  of  the  petition,  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  the  officer,  in  whose  custody  the  petition  was,(/)  was  put  in,  and  tho 
only  proof  of  the  time  of  filing  this  petition  was  the  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Boyd,  5  Cox  G.  C.  502.  (a)  Rex  v.  Evani,  R.  &  M.  C.  G.  R.  70. 

(b)  Ibid,  per  Littledale.  J.  (c)  Ibid,  per  Littledale,  J. 

(d)  Rex  v.  Pope,  5  C.  A  P.  208  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Massey,  L.  k  G.  206.    The  case  went  off  on  another  point;  see  it,  tuft,  P- 

627. 

(/)  See  12  *  13  Vict  c  106,  s.  239. 
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of  the  time  of  the  filing  the  petition,  and  the  only  signature  of  the  officer 
le  inner  fold  of  the  paper ;  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  this  was 
nt ;  for  the  indorsement  of  the  petition  was  no  part  of  the  petition  itself,  and 
made  evidence  by  the  Act.(g) 

evidence  of  anything  a  bankrupt  says  at  the  time  of  his  last  examination, 
e  received,  although  it  appear  that  no  part  of  what  he  said  was  taken  down 
g.  The  paper  purporting  to  be  the  final  examination,  did  not  contain  any 
j  or  answers ;  it  merely  stated  that  the  commissioners,  not  being  satisfied 
answers  of  the  bankrupt,  adjourned  the  examination  sine  die;  and  it  was 
[  to  give  parol  evidence  of  what  the  bankrupt  said  before  the  commissioners, 
was  contended  might  be  done,  as  it  was  shown  that  what  the  bankrupt  said 
taken  down ;  and  besides,  by  sec.  36,  the  commissioners  are  empowered  to 
by  parol :  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  "  I  can  receive  no  evidence  of  the  examination 
writing.  The  examination  is  required  to  be  in  writing  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
and  that  part  which  relates  to  the  examining  by  parol,  applies  only  to  the 
s  which  may  be  either  put  by  parol  or  by  written  interrogatories. "(h)  So 
1  indictment  alleged  that  after  the  examination  of  the  bankrupt  and  after 
ubscribed  the  same,  a  question  was  put  to  the  bankrupt  and  it  was  objected 
ridence  being  given  of  questions  and  answers,  which  were  not  reduced  to 
it  was  replied  that  the  material  answers  alone  were  taken  down ;  and  it 
38  happened  that  answers  which  at  the  time  seemed  immaterial,  afterwards 
naterial.  The  answers  proposed  to  be  given  in  evidence  were  given  after  the 
tion  had  concluded  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  also  were  reduced  to  writ- 
illiams,  J. :  "I  cannot  receive  parol  evidence  of  any  answers  to  questions 
e  put  to  the  bankrupt  before  the  commissioners  subscribed  their  names  to 
lination.  I  must  presume,  that  all  the  answers  prior  thereto  that  were 
were  taken  down,  and  included  in  the  examination  before  their  signatures 
ted  *to  it.  But  answers  to  questions  put  subsequently  to  such  r**jn 
;ion  may  be  given  in  evidence."(i)  L 

been  held  that  the  balance  sheet  of  a  bankrupt  signed  and  sealed  by  him 
evidence  against  him  on  an  indictment  for  concealing  his  effects,  to  prove 
ioning  creditor's  debt.(y)  The  ground  of  this  decision  was  that  the  balance 
lid  not  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  there  was  a  valid  commission,  and  there- 
balance  sheet  being  part  of  the  proceedings,  could  not  be  put  in  evidence  to 
e  petitioning  creditor's  debt  as  a  part  of  the  commission. (k) 
,  has  since  been  held  that  the  examination  of  a  person  taken  on  oath  before 
ioners  of  bankruptcy  is  admissible  against  him  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  he 
aeen  cautioned  and  allowed  to  elect  what  questions  he  would  answer. (I) 
shall  see  in  a  chapter  on  evidence  that  a  bankrupt  being  examined  under 
i  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  107,  was  bound  to  answer  every  question  relating  to 
ogs  or  estate,  although  the  answers  might  tend  to  criminate  him,  and  that 
were  might  afterwards  be  given  in  evidence  against  him  on  a  criminal 

n)  .  .  . 

i  indictment  under  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  32,  against  a  bankrupt  for  not 
ring,  the  adjudication  of  the  prisoner  being  a  bankrupt,  its  publication  in 
ette,  the  appointment  of  the  two  days  for  surrendering  and  finishing  his 
tion,  and  that  the  bankrupt  did  not  submit  himself  to  be  examined  on  the 
lay,  were  all  that  was  proved.  It  was  contended  that,  though  sec.  24  said  that 
ette  should  be  evidence  "  in  all  cases,"  yet  these  words  were  controlled  by  the 
tat  followed  them,  and  applied  only  to  civil  oases.     But  it  wat  held  that  the 

;.  v.  Lands,  Dears.  C.  C.  567. 

i  v.  Walters,  5  C.  A  P.  138  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

;.  v.  Radcliflfe,  2  Lew.  57. 

z  v.  Britton,  1  M.  &  Rob.  297,  Patteson,  J  ,  after  consulting  Alderson,  B. 

r  Patteson,  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Wheater,  infra. 

;.  v.  Wheater,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  45 ;  s.  c,  2  Lew.  157.     See  this  case  more  fully  in 

ter  on  Evidence. 

g.  v.  Scott,  D.  &  B.  47. 
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Gazette  was  admissible.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said,(/t)  ''  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
words  '  in  all  cases '  are  limited  by  those  that  follow,  and  do  not  include  criminal 
cases ;  and  if  I  found  the  penal  clauses  in  one  statute,  and  those  which  mer  ly  related" 
to  the  bankruptcy  in  another,  I  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  a  reasonable  con- 
struction; but  those  who  framed  this  Act  clearly  had  the  criminal  procedure  in  view, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  when  they  say  all  cases,  they  mean  criminal  as  well  as  civil."(o) 
And  in  another  case,  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  the  Gazette  was  admissible  in  a  crimi- 
nal case ;( p)  and  in  a  third  case,  Piatt,  B.,  adopted  the  same  coursc.(j)  But  it  was 
also  held  that  before  the  Gazette  was  admitted  in  evidence  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  bankrupt  had  not  taken  any  of  the  steps  mentioned  in  the  section  to  dis- 
pute the  bankruptcy. (q)  But  it  was  held  that  the  production  by  the  registrar  of 
of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  of  the  books  containing  the  proceedings  in  the  bank- 
♦54.11  ruPtcy>  which  contained  no  Reference  to  any  such  proceeding  by  thebank- 
J  rupt,  together  with  evidence  by  the  solicitor  to  the  fiat  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  proceeding  having  been  taken  to  dispute  the  fiat,  was  sufficient  proof 
to  make  the  Gazette  admissible. (r)  But  in  a  subsequent  case  Martin,  B.,  is  reported 
to  have  held  that  the  Gazette  was  not  admissible  in  a  criminal  case.(s) 
*  On  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  for  not  discovering  when  he  disposed  of  an 
estate,  and  against  several  others  for  aiding  and  assisting  him,  it  was  held  that 
under  the  5  &  b'  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  24,  the  Gazette  was  only  evidence  against  the 
bankrupt.(7) 

It  seems  that  the  production  of  the  Gazette  will  be  sufficient  without  proof  of  its 
being  bought  of  the  Gazette  printer,  or  where  it  comes  from  :  and  possibly,  where 
the  prisoner  has  appeared  to  his  commission,  and  has  been  examined,  averment  of 
notice  in  the  Gazette  may  not  be  necessary. (u) 

The  London  Gazette  is,  by  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  233,  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  bankruptcy  on  an  indictment  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  s.  221,  clause 
3,  if  the  bankrupt  was  within  the  I'uited  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  adjudication, 
and  no  step  has  been  taken  to  aunul  the  adjudication. (uu) 

Where  a  bankrupt  had  committed  an  offence  against  the  12  &  13  Vict  c.  106,8. 
251,  by  not  surrendering,  and  an  information  had  been  laid  before  a  magistrate  who 
had  issued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134,  afterwards 
came  into  operation,  which  by  sec.  230  repeals  the  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,8.251, 
except  as  to  "any  proceeding  pending"  or  '-any  penalty  incurred"  in  respect  of  anj 
transaction.  &c,  done  or  existing"  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  and  the 
bankrupt  was  afterwards  convicted  under  the  former  Act,  it  was  held  that  there  was 
a  proceeding  pending,  and  that  the  word  ''  penalty"  extended  to  any  penal  conse- 
quences whatever,  and  was  not  confined  to  pecuniary  penalty  only,  and  consequently 
the  conviction  was  good.(v) 

Where  a  bankrupt  had  removed  certain  of  his  goods,  as  it  was  alleged,  with  intent- 
to  defraud  his  creditors ;  Parke,  B.,  held  that  if  the  goods  had  not  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  assignees  or  the  messenger,  the  indictment  must  be  under  the  6 
Geo.  4,  c.  16,  8.  112;  but  that  if  the  assignees  or  messenger  had  actually  taken 
possession  of  the  goods,  and  they  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  bankrupt,  so 
indictment  for  larceny  might  be  sustained ;  in  such  case,  however,  the  trading) 
petitioning  creditor's  debt,  act  of  bankruptcy,  &c,  must  be  regularly  proved ;  end 

n)  After  intimating  a  strong  opinion  that  the  adjudication  itself  was  sufficient  erideaee 
on  this  indictment,  which  has  since  been  overruled  in  Reg.  v.  Lands,  ante,  p.  628. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Hilton,  2  Cox  C.  C.  318,  Cresswell,  J.,  concurred. 

(P)  Reg.  p.  Hall,  Roscoe  Cr.  Er.  288. 

(?)  Reg.  v.  HarrisL  4  Cox  C.  C.  140,  Piatt,  B.,  and  Coltman,  J. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Harris,  supra. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Lyons,  9  Cox  C.  C.  299.  But  none  of  the  preceding  cases  were  cited,  and  ■• 
argument  is  reported,  and  therefore  qumre  this  case. 

({)  Reg.  v.  Harris,  supra, 

(u)  Rex  v.  Forsyth,  R.  &  R.  274.  Bat  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  be  provided  wits  tM 
full  proof. 

(uu)  Reg.  v.  Levi,  10  Cox  C.  C.  110;  L.  &  G.  697. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  L.  &  C.  131. 
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ren  then,  if  the  bankrupt  meant  bond  fide  to  dispute  the  bankruptcy,  that  would 
revent  the  taking  from  being  a  felony. (w) 

It  was  agreed  that  a  bankrupt's  wife  could  not  be  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
rosecution,  on  an  indictment  against  the  bankrupt  for  offences  against  the  5  Geo. 
,  c  30.  (x) 


"CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH.  [*542 

OF   RECEIVING   STOLEN   GOODS. 

Receivers  of  stolen  goods  were  at  common  law  punishable  only  as  for  a  mis- 
emeanor,  even  after  the  thief  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in  stealing  them ;(«) 
ut  by  the  provisions  of  several  statutes,  now  repealed,  such  receivers  were  made 
reessorios  after  the  fact  to  the  felony  of  the  thief,  in  cases  where  the  thief  had 
een  convicted,  or  was  amenable  to  justice ;  and  were  made  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
>r  a  misdemeanor  in  cases  where  the  thief  had  not  been  convicted,  and  whether  he 
as  amenable  to  justice  or  not.1 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  91,  "whosoever  shall  receive  any  chattel,  money, 
iluable  security,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  the  stealing,  taking,  extorting, 
Staining,  embezzling,  or  otherwise  disposing  whereof  Bhall  amount  to  a  felony,  either 
:  common  law  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  feloniously 
olen,  taken,  extorted,  obtained,  embezzled,  or  disposed  of,  shall  be  guilty  of  felouy, 
ad  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  either  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  or  for  a 
lbstautive  felony,  and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall 
ot  have  been  previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice ; 
od  every  such  receiver,  howsoever  convicted,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
ourt,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and 
ot  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
rith  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male 
inder  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping:  Provided,  that  no  person, 
lowsoever  tried  for  receiving  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  a  second 
time  for  the  same  offence. "(6) 

Sec.  92.  "In  any  indictment  containing  a  charge  of  feloniously  stealing  any 
property  it  shall  be  lawful  to  add  a  count  or  several  counts  for  feloniously  receiving 
the  same  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  and 
in  any  indictment  for  feloniously  receiving  any  property  knowing  it  to  have  been 
stolen  it  shall  be  lawful  to  add  a  count  for  feloniously  stealing  the  same ;  and  where 
*QJ  such  indictment  shall  have  been  preferred  and  found  against  any  person,  the 
prosecutor  shall  not  be  put  to  his  election,  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury  who 
•bill  *try  the  same  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  either  of  stealing  the  property,  r*Kj.Q 
or  of  receiving  the  same,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  knowing  the  same  to  *• 

(»)  Reg.  p.  Harris,  Monmouth  Spr.  Ass.  1844,  MSS.  CS.G. 

(*)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  49,  of  Fraudulent  Bankruptcy,  sec.  4.  Ex  parte  James,  1  P.  Wms. 
610,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  a  wife  could  not  bj  the  common  law  be  a  wit- 
°**i  for  or  against  her  husband;  and  that  though  a  former  statute,  21  Jac.  1,  authorized 
*°*  commissioners  to  examine  the  wife  touching  any  concealments  of  the  goods,  effects, 
°f  tttate  of  the  bankrupt,  yet  it  did  not  extend  to  examining  the  bankrupt's  wife  touching 
j"*  bankruptcy,  or  whether  he  had  committed  any  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  how  or  when 
°e  became  a  bankrupt. 

(«)  Fust.  373. 
«JW  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  54,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  47  (I.). 
*™e  words  in  italics  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  include  all  cases  where  property 
"**  been  feloniously  extorted,  obtained,  embezzled,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  within  the 
"toning  of  any  section  of  this  Act.  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67  ;  as  to  the  pro- 
Cttdiogg  against  accessories,  see  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teg. 


*8ee  Coram,  o.  Andrews,  2  Mass.  409;  State  v.  Scovel,  1  Rep.  Const.  Ct.  274 ;  State  v. 
*'A1toq,  40  Maine  133;  State  v.  Wright,  4  M'Cord  358. 
vol.  ii. — 27 
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have  been  stolen  ;  and  if  such  indictment  shall  have  been  preferred  and  found  against 
two  or  more  persons  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  same  to  fiod  all 
or  any  of  the  said  persons  guilty  either  of  stealing  the  property  or  of  receiving  the 
same  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  or  to  find 
one  or  more  of  the  said  persons  guilty  of  stealing  the  property,  and  the  other  or 
others  of  them  guilty  of  receiving  the  same  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  stolen. "(c) 

Sec.  93.  i%  Whenever  any  property  whatsoever  shall  have  been  stolen,  taken,  ex- 
torted, obtained,  embezzhd,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amount 
to  a  felony,  either  at  common  law  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  any  number  of  receivers 
at  different  times  of  such  property,  or  of  any  part  or  parte  thereof,  may  be  charged 
with  substantive  felonies  in  the  same  indictment,  and  may  be  tried  together,  not- 
withstanding that  the  principal  felon  shall  not  be  included  in  the  same  indictment, 
or  shall  not  be  in  custody  or  amenable  to  ju*tice."(<£ ) 

Sec.  94.  "  If  upon  the  trial  of  any  two  or  more  persons  indicted  for  jointly  re- 
ceiving any  property  it  shall  be  proved  that  one  or  more  of  such  persons  separately 
received  any  part  or  parts  of  such  property,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury  to  con- 
vict, upon  such  indictment,  such  of  the  said  persons  as  shall  be  proved  to  have  re- 
ceived any  part  or  parts  of  such  property.' \e) 

Sec.  95.  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  security,  or  other 
property  whatsoever,  the  stealing,  taking,  obtaining,  converting,  or  disposing  whereof, 
is  made  a  misdemeanor  by  this  Act,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  uu lawfully  stolen, 
taken,  obtained,  converted,  or  disposed  of,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
may  be  indicted  and  convicted  thereof,  whether  the  person  guilty  of  the  principal 
misdemeanor  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  previously  convicted  thereof,  or  shall  or 
shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice ;  and  every  such  receiver,  being  convicted  thereof, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be 'kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than  three  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor  and  with  or  with- 
out solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  with- 
out whipping  "(/) 

**U<11  ^ec#  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  *security, 
J  or  other  property  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  feloniously,  or 
unlawfully  stolen,  taken,  obtained,  converted,  or  disposed  of  may,  whether  charged 
as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  felony,  or  with  a  substantive  felony,  or  with  a 
misdemeanor  only,  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  in  any  county  or 
place  in  which  he  shall  have  or  shall  have  had  any  such  property  in  his  possession, 
or  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  the  party  guilty  of  the  principal  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor may  by  law  be  tried,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  receiver  may  be  dealt 
with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  in  the  county  or  place  where  he  actually  received 
such  property."(^) 

Sec.  97.  "  Where  the  stealing  or  taking  of  any  property  whatsoever  is  by  th» 
Act  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  either  for  every  offence,  or  for  the  first  *od 
second  offence  only,  or  for  the  first  offence  only,  any  person  who  shall  receive  any 
such  property,  knowing  the  same  to  be  unlawfully  come  by,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  liable,  for  every  first,  second,  or  subsequent 

• 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  46,  ».  3.  The  wordd  "  containing  » 
charge  of"  are  substituted  for  the  word  "for"  in  the  former  Act,  in  order  that  a  count 
for  receiving  may  be  added  in  any  indictment  containing  a  charge  of  stealing  any  prop*^ 
It  will,  therefore,  apply  to  burglary  with  stealing,  housebreaking,  robbery,  ic.  TbeotM* 
words  in  italics  provide  for  cases  which  frequently  occur,  and  were  not  within  the  for**' 
clause ;  t.  g.,  where  different  prisoners  may  be  proved  to  have  had  possession  of  difcres 
parts  of  the  stolen  property.  t 

(d)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  15,  and  the  first  words  in  italic? 
are  added  to  include  receivers  in  other  felonies  against  this  Act.     See  the  note  to*6 
of  the  Accessories'  Act,  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  69. 

(e)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  14.  . 
(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  55 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  a.  4*  (»•)» 

and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  9.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67. 

(g)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  20,  s.  56,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  •.  *•• 
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iffence  of  receiving  to  the  same  forfeiture  and  punishment  to  which  a  person  guilty 
if  a  first,  second,  or  subsequent  offence  of  stealing  or  taking  such  property  is  by  this 
Vet  made  liable." 

Sec.  114,  after  providing  for  the  trial  of  any  person  who  shall  have  in  his  posses- 
ion in  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  any  property  which  he  shall  have  stolen 
n  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  enacts  that,  "  if  any  person  in  any  one 
iart  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  receive  or  have  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  secu- 
ity,  or  other  property  whatsoever  which  shall  have  been  stolen  or  otherwise  feloni- 
tusly  taken  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  person  knowing  such 
nroperty  to  have  been  stolen  or  otherwise  feloniously  taken,  he  may  be  dealt  with, 
ndicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  such  offence  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
there  he  shall  so  receive  or  have  such  property,  in  the  same  mauner  as  if  it  had 
teen  originally  stolen  or  taken  in  that  part. "(A) 

The  author  thought  that  the  provisions  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  would  have 
irevented  a  difficulty,  which  frequently  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  proof  not 
orresponding  with  the  charge  in  the  indictment,  either  where  the  party,  being 
barged  as  the  thief,  turned  out  to  have  been  the  receiver,  or,  being  charged  as  re- 
eiver,  appeared  upon  the  evidence  to  have  actually  stolen  the  property.  And  it 
ras  conceived  that  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  appeared  to  be  advisable, 
count  charging  the  party  accused  as  receiver  might  be  joined  in  the  same  indict- 
acnt  with  a  count  charging  him  as  the  thief,  and  that  he  might  be  convicted  upon 
uch  of  the  counts  as  was  supported  by  the  evidence.  But,  although  there  was  no 
•bjection  in  point  of  law  to  including  a  count  for  stealing  and  a  count  for  receiving 
n  the  same  indictment,  yet  the  judges  all  agreed  that  directions  should  be  given  to 
he  respective  clerks  of  assize  not  to  put  both  charges  in  the  same  *indict-  r*c  ir 
nent  ;(*  )  but  under  sec.  92  of  the  new  Act  counts  for  stealing  and  receiving  *- 
oay  be  joined. 

Where  an  indictment  contained  five  counts,  all  alleging  a  breaking  into  the  house 
►f  J.  Mason ;  but  each  count  describing  the  goods  stolen  as  the  property  of  a  differ- 
:nt  person ;  and  the  indictment  also  contained  five  other  counts  for  receiving  the 
roods,  in  which  the  property  was  laid  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  five  counts  for 
itealing ;  it  was  objected  that  the  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  46,  s.  3,  only  made  it  lawful  to 
idd  one  count  for  receiving ;  but  the  sessions  held  that  that  section  made  it  lawful 
X)  add  as  many  counts  for  receiving  as  there  were  counts  charging  a  stealing ;  and, 
mi  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  objection  was 
groundless,  and  Alderson,  H.,  said,  u  Why  may  there  not  be  as  many  counts  for  re- 
ceiving as  for  stealing  ?  There  is  only  one  stealing  and  receiving,  but  the  offence 
is  kid  in  different  ways,  because  there  is  a  doubt  to  whom  the  property  be- 
longed."^) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  three  collars,  a  gold  chain  and  locket,  and 
a  thimble-case ;  she  was  also  charged  with  receiving  the  same  articles.  The  prose- 
cutrix missed  the  jewelry  a  week  before  the  prisoner  entered  her  father's  service, 
and  the  collars  whilst  she  was  in  it.  It  was  contended  that  a  count  for  stealing  cer- 
tain goods  could  not  be  joined  with  a  count  for  receiving  other  goods,  and  that  here 
in  effect  a  count  for  stealing  the  collars  was  joined  with  a  count  for  receiving  the 
jewelry.  Willes,  J.,  after  consulting  Pollock,  C.  B.,  thought  it  better  to  put  the 
prosecutor  to  elect  as  to  which  he  would  proceed. (&) 

The  first  count  charged  the  stealing  "  £100  in  money,  one  purse,  Ac.,"  from  the 
dwelling- house  of  II.  Gilbert;  the  second  the  receiviug  "  £35  in  money,  one  smell- 
lnK  box,  one  purse,  one  opera-glass,  and  one  bag  of  the  money,  &c  ,  of  the  said  R. 
Gilbert,  then  lately  before  feloniously  stolen  "  It  was  objected  that  it  did  not 
aPpear  that  the  property  mentioned  in  the  second  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  first 

.  (A)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7*8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  76.  The  corresponding  clause 
J*  the  9  Geo. '4,  c.  55,  s.  75  (I.),  instead  of  " feloniously  taken,"  had  "unlawfully  taken." 
****  the  whole  clause,  anUy  p.  332. 

(i)  Rex  v.  Galloway,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  234 ;  Rex  v.  Madden,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  277. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Beeton,  1  Den.  G.  G.  414 ;  2  C.  k  K.  960. 
d  (*)  Reg.  v.  Ward,  2  F.  k  F.  19,  Willes,  J.,  said,  "  this  was  not  to  be  taken  to  be  a  final 
Vision,  but  thai  he  would  consult  the  other  judges." 
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count  which  was  necessary  under  the  11  &  12  Vict  c.  46,  s.  3,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  crown  must  elect  on  which  count  to  proceed. (/) 

In  a  case  which  occurred  whilst  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  14.  was  in  opera- 
tion, a  doubt  was  started  whether  that  section  applied  to  a  case  where  on  a  joint  in- 
dictment against  two  for  receiving,  it  appeared  that  each  prisoner  had  received  the 
whole  of  the  goods  stolen,  but  at  different  times  and  one  a  Her  the  other ;  bat  there 
seeins  no  ground  for  this  doubt.fm) 

The  first  count  charged  Wilkinson  with  embezzling  oats.  hay.  and  straw  in  the 
usual  form,  and  concluded  that  ;*  he  did  feloniously  steal,  &c,"  the  same.  The 
second  count  charged  Wilkinson  with  a  larceny  of  the  some  property.  The  last 
*r4fi1  count  charged  *Frampton  with  feloniously  receiving  the  same  property 
J  "  before  then  feloniously  stolen/'  The  jury  found  Wilkinson  guilty  on  the 
first  count,  and  Frampton  on  the  last.  It  was  objected  that  as  Wilkinson  had  not 
been  convicted  of  stealing,  Frampton  could  not  be  convicted  of  receiving;  but  the 
court  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the  conviction  was  right.  It  is  very  likely  that, 
there  being  no  statute  making  it  an  offence  to  receive  goods  which  had  been  embex- 
zled.  the  words  of  the  section,  which  provide  that  a  person  who  embezzles  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen,  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  ot  turning  all 
embezzlements  into  larceny  (w) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  clause  extends  to  any  property,  the  stealing, 
taking,  extorting,  obtaining,  embezzling  or  otherwise  disposing  whereof,  amounts  to 
felony. 

In  some  cases,  upon  the  repealed  statutes,  the  distinction  between  a  receiver  and 
a  principal  was  the  subject  of  atte.  tive  consideration. 

Dyer  and  Disting  were  indicted  for  stealing  a  quantity  of  barilla,  the  property  of 
M.  Hawker.  The  barilla  was  on  board  a  foreign  ship  at  Plymouth,  consigned  to 
Hawker ;  Hawker  employed  Dyer,  who  was  the  master  of  a  large  boat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  it  on  shore ;  and  Disting,  together  with  several  others,  were  em* 
ployed  as  laborers,  in  removing  it  to  Hawker's  warehouses,  after  it  was  landed.  And 
the  jury  found  that,  while  the  barilla  was  in  Dyer's  boat,  some  of  his  servants,  without 
his  privity,  consent,  or  participation,  severed  some  of  it  from  the  rest  where  it  was 
stowed,  and  removed  it  to  another  part  of  the  boat,  where  they  concealed  it  under 
some  rope.  But  they  also  found  that  Dyer  afterwards  assisted  the  other  prisoner 
and  the  persons  on  board,  who  had  before  separated  this  part  from  the  rest,  in  re- 
moving it  from  the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  off.  It  was  objected,  for  the 
prisoner  Dyer,  that  his  offence  was  not  that  of  a  principal,  as  laid  in  the  indictment, 
but  that  of  receiver  or  accessory  after  the  fact.  But  Graham,  B.,  was  of  opinion 
that,  though  for  some  purposes,  as  with  respect  to  those  concerned  in  the  actual 
taking  and  separation,  the  offence  would  have  been  complete  by  the  severance  and 
removal  of  the  barilla  to  another  part  of  the  boat,  as  being  an  asportation  in  point 
of  law,  yet,  with  respect  to  Dyer,  who  joined  in  the  scheme  before  the  barilla  had 
been  actually  taken  out  of  the  boat,  where  it  was  properly  deposited  for  the  purpose 
of  being  landed,  and  who  assisted  in  the  act  of  carrying  it  off  from  thence,  it  wtf 
one  continuing  transaction,  and  could  not  be  said  to  be  completed  till  the  remoTal 
of  the  commodity  from  such  place  of  deposit ;  and  that  Dyer  having  assisted  in  the 
act  of  carrying  it  off,  was  therefore  guilty  as  principal.(o)1 

Another  case  arose  out  of  the  same  transaction.     The  rest  of  the  barilla  wt0 

(I)  Reg.  v.  Sarsfield,  6  Cox  C.  C.  12  ;  Pigot,  C.  B.,  and  Richards,  B. 

(m)  Reg.  v.  Dring,  D.  k  B.  329.  The  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  C.  2,  c.  3,  s.  17,  is  (; except 
the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,"  a*d  >* 
has  never  been  doubted  that  a  receipt  of  the  whole  was  within  this  clause. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Frampton,  D.  &  B.  585. 

(o)  Rex  v.  Dyer.     Graham,  B.,  conferred  with  Le  Blanc,  J.,  and  afterwards  said  that"* 
was  fully  satisfied  that  his  opinion  was  well  founded:   2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  154,  p.?6'' 
768.     See  per  Cresswell,  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Wiley,  2  Den.  C.  C.  47. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ «         —~^^* 

1  A  person  suffering  a  trunk  of  stolen  goods  to  be  put  on  board  of  a  vessel  destined  »* 
North  Carolina,  as  a  part  of  his  baggage,  he  having  taken  his  passage,  is  such  a  Ttctf^ 
of  the  goods  as  a  purchaser  or  bailee,  as  will  justify  a  conviction  under  the  stattte  ft* 
receiving  stolen  goods:  State  v.  Scovel,  1  Mills'  Const.  Rep.  134. 
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Hawker's  warehouse;  while  it  was  there  several  persons,  employed  as 
ervants  by  Hawker,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  steal  some  of  it; 
some  of  them,  who  had  access  to  the  warehouse,  removed  a  parcel 
to  the  door  than  it  was  before,  in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  r*R47 
le  at  night  these  persons,  together  with  the  prisoners  Atwell  ■- 
11,  who  had  in  the  meantime  agreed  to  purchase  it  of  the  others,  came 
►use  yard  and  assisted  the  others,  who  took  it  out  of  the  warehouse, 
away  from  thence.  They  were  all  indicted  as  principals  in  the  felony; 
objection  was  made  as  before,  that  Atwell  and  O'Donnel  were  only 
ccessories  after  the  fact,  the  felony  being  complete  before  their  partici- 
transaction.  But  it  was  ruled  that,  so  long  as  the  goods  remained  in 
b,  which  was  the  lawful  place  of  their  deposit,  although  to  some  pur- 
hose  who  severed  this  parcel  from  the  rest  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
conveniently  removing  it  afterwards,  the  felony  might  be  said  to  be 
t  it  was  a  continuing  transaction  as  to  those  who  joined  in  the  same 
e  goods  were  finally  carried  away  from  the  premises ;  and  that  all  the 
aving  concurred  in,  or  being  present  at  the  act  of  removing  them  from 
e  wherein  they  were  lawfully  deposited,  were  principals.(j>) 
the  goods  had  been  so  entirely  taken  away  from  the  premises  or  actual 
the  owner,  that  their  further  removal  could  uot  be  deemed  a  continuing 
riginal  taking,  the  case  was  holden  to  come  under  a  different  consider- 
e  party  concerned  only  in  such  further  removal  was  decided  not  to  be 
ling  the  goods.  Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  iu  stealing  several 
tter  and  some  cheeses,  the  facts  proved  were,  that  two  men,  in  the 
ie  prisoner,  broke  open  the  warehouse  of  the  prosecutor,  stole  the  but- 
e  in  question,  carried  them  into  the  adjoining  street,  and  deposited 
Jtance  of  about  thirty  yards  from  the  door  of  the  warehouse :  after 
ent  for  the  prisoner,  brought  him  to  the  place,  and  informed  him  of 
d  done;  and  he  assisted  in  carrying  the  property  to  a  cart,  which  was 
ig  at  some  distance  to  be  ready  to  convey  it  away.  It  was  objected 
)ner  could  not  be  found  guilty  of  stealing,  as  the  felonious  taking  of 
was  complete  before  he  had  any  part  in  the  transaction.  Bayley,  J., 
he  first  instance,  thought  that  he  might  properly  be  found  guilty;  on 
hat  as  every  continuation  of  a  larceny  is  so  far  a  new  larceny  and  a 
8  to  sustain  an  indictment  for  larceny  in  any  county  into  which  the 
juried,  and  as  the  possession  in  law  of  the  property  in  this  case  re- 

2  prosecutor,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  it  from  his  warehouse  to 
>re  it  was  deposited  in  the  street,  so  that  he  might  have  brought  tres- 
ny  stranger  taking  it  from  the  place  in  the  street  without  any  felonious 
;ht  be  considered  that  the  prisoner,  who  was  present  aiding  and  abet- 
finuaticn  of  the  larceny,  was  a  principal  in  the  larceny  so  continued; 
>ner  was  accordingly  convicted.  But,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
on  that  as  the  property  was  removed  from  the  owuer's  *prein-  p,.« 
e  prisoner  was  present,  he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  princi-   *- 

t  the  conviction  of  him  as  a  principal  was  therefore  wrong.(^)  So, 
i  the  place  where  a  felony  was  to  be  committed  in  order  to  assist  in 
he  property,  and  assisting  accordingly,  was  held  not  to  make  the  party 
:'  he  was  at  such  a  distance  at  the  time  of  the  felonious  taking  as  n  »t 
assist  in  it.  The  prisoner,  and  J.  S.,  went  to  steal  two  horses ;  J.  S. 
uer  half  a  mile  from  the  place  in  which  the  horses  were,  and  brought 
)  him,  and  both  rode  away  with  them.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the 
ht  the  prisoner  an  accessory  only,  not  a  principal,  because  he  was  n  »t 

3  original  takiug.(r)  But  where  a  m  in  committed  a  larceny  in  a  r  *om 
l  which  room  he  lodged,  and  threw  a  bundle  containing  the  stolen  pro- 

Uwell,  tried  by  Graham,  B.,  at  the  same  time  as  Rex  v.  Dyer,  and  decided 
coDsideraton  :  ante,  note  (o),  2  East  P.  C.  Ibid.     See  other  cases  on  this 
rol.  1,  p.  50,  et  aeg. 

ling,  R.  &  R.  332.     And  see  Rex  r.  M'Mukin,  R.  k  R.  333,  note  (b). 
lelly,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.f  and  II.  &  R.  421.     And  see  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  51. 
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perty  out  of  the  window  to  an  accomplice  who  was  waiting  to  receive  it,  the  judges 
came  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  held  that  such  accomplice  was  a  principal,  and 
that  the  conviction  of  him  as  a  receiver  was  wrong.(s) 

An  indictment  against  Hilton  and  M'Evin  charged  them  in  one  count  with 
stealing  a  purse  containing  money  from  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix,  and  in  another 
with  receiving  the  purse  containing  the  money,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen. 
Hilton  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  prosecutrix,  and  M'Evin  was  seen  just  pre- 
viously following  behind  her.  The  prosecutrix  felt  a  tug  at  her  pocket,  found  her 
purse  was  gone,  and  on  looking  round  saw  Hilton  behind  her  walking  with  M'Evin 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  saw  Hilton  hand  something  to  M'Evin.  The  jury 
were  told  that  if  they  did  not  think  from  the  evidence  that  M'Evin  was  participat- 
ing in  the  actual  theft,  it  was  open  to  them  on  these  facts  to  find  him  guilty  of  re- 
ceiving ;  which  they  did,  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  direction  to 
the  jury  was  right. (t) 

Where  a  servant  is  intrusted  with  goods  by  his  master,  the  possession  of  the  ser- 
vant is  the  possession  of  the  master,  but  such  possession  is  determined  by  the 
felonious  act  of  the  servant,  and  in  cases  where  the  servant  delivers  his  master's 
goods  to  another  person,  who  is  his  accomplice,  it  frequently  becomes  material  to 
ascertain  at  what  time  the  servant  committed  the  felonious  act,  because  if  he  com- 
mitted it  at  the  time  when  he  delivered  the  goods  to  his  confederate,  both  are 
guilty  of  larceny  as  principals ;  but  if  he  committed  it  in  the  absence  of  his  con- 
federate, and  afterwards  delivered  the  goods  to  him,  the  servant  is  the  principal, 
and  his  confederate  a  receiver.  Butteris  and  Grove  were  indicted  as  principals  for 
stealing  some  fat.  Butteris,  being  in  the  service  of  the  prosecutor,  was  sent  by  him 
to  deliver  some  fat  to  A.  B.,  but  he  did  not  deliver  all  the  fat  to  A.  B.,  having  pre- 
viously given  part  of  it  to  Grove ;  it  was  objected  that  Grove  ought  to  have  been 
charged  as  a  receiver ;  but  it  was  held  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether 
Grove  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  as  the  fat  was  in  the  master's  pos- 
session till  the  separation;  and  the  case  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  Grove 
**UQ1  *was  present  at  the  time  when  the  separation  was  made,  or  received  the  fat 
J  afterwards. (?*)  So  where  Gruncell  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  quantity  of 
hay,  and  Hopkinson  for  receiving  the  hay,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  and  it 
appeared  that  Gruncell,  who  was  a  carter,  and  allowed  by  his  master  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hay  for  the  use  of  the  horses  on  their  journey  to  and  from  London,  took 
from  his  master's  stables  two  trusses  of  hay  above  the  quantity  which  was  allowed 
for  the  horses  ;  and  that  Hopkinson,  who  was  the  ostler  at  a  public-house  where  the 
wagon  stopped  on  the  journey,  came  to  the  tail  of  the  wagon  and  received  the  two 
trusses  of  hay  from  Gruncell,  and  carried  them  to  the  stable :  it  was  objected  that, 
if  Hopkinson  had  committed  any  offence  at  all,  it  was  that  of  stealing,  as  the  hay 
being  in  the  master's  wagon  was  in  the  master's  possession,  and  the  act  of  the  pri- 
soner in  removing  it  from  the  wagon  constituted  a  larceny  and  not  a  receiving;  hut 
it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  properly  framed,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  haj 
was  not  hay  appropriated  by  the  master  for  the  horses,  the  moment  it  got  into  the 
wagon,  animo  furandi,  the  larceny  was  complete.  If.  however,  it  had  been  hay 
allowed  for  the  horses  which  had  been  stolen,  it  would  have  been  otherwise.(r) 

It  was  settled  upon  the  repealed  statutes,  that  a  party  might  be  indicted  wt 
receiving  goods  stolen  by  a  person  unknown  ;  and  where  an  indictment  was  objected 
to  because  it  did  not  ascertain  the  principal  thief,  and  did  not,  therefore  state  to 
whom  in  particular  the  prisoner  was  accessory,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  was  good ;  the  great  view  of  the  statutes  being  to  reach  the  receiver8) 
where  the  principal  thieves  could  not  easily  be  discovered.(M?)  But  where  tw 
principal  was  known,  it  was  considered  to  be  proper  to  state  the  facta  according  t° 

(«)  Rex  v.  Owen,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  96 ;  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  52. 

(0  Reg.  v.  Hilton,  Bell  C.  C.  20. 

(w)  Rex  v.  Butteris,  6  C.  k  P.  147  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurnev,  B. 

(v)  Reg.  v.  Gruncell,  9  C.  k  P.  305  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Mirehouse,  C.  S.,  after  cooidjjjj 
Patteson,  J.,  who  went  very  carefully  through  the  cases  on  the  subject,  and  waa  eta*1* 
of  opinion  the  inriictiLcnt  was  properly  framed.     See  Reg.  v.  Robera,  ante,  p.  406. 

(w)  Thomas's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  164,  p.  781. 
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the  truth. (x)  And  it  was  ruled  that  an  indictment  against  an  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  a  larceny,  which  stated  a  stealing  by  "a  certain  person  to  the  jurors  un- 
known,1' and  that  the  prisoner  incited,  <fcc,  "  the  said  person  unknown"  to  commit 
the  said  felony,  could  not  be  supported  where  the  principal  felon  was  a  witness  before 
the  grand  jury.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that 
the  grand  jury  had  found  the  bill  upon  the  evidence  of  the  principal,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  stolen  the  goods  in  question,  and  proposed  to  call  the  principal 
as  a  witness  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  But  Le  Blanc,  J.,  interposed,  and 
directed  an  acquittal.  He  said,  he  considered  the  indictment  wrong,  in  stating  that 
the  wheat  had  been  stolen  by  a  person  unknown  ;  and  asked,  how  the  person  who 
was  the  principal  felon  could  be  alleged  to  be  uu known  to  the  jurors,  when  they 
had  him  before  them,  and  his  name  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  bill  ?(y>)  i-*f:f:a 
♦Where,  however,  two  bills  of  indictment  had  been  found  by  the  same  grand  *- 
jury,  one  of  which  charged  the  prisoner  with  receiving  goods  stolen  by  a  person 
unknown,  and  the  other  charged  him  with  receiving  the  same  goods  stolen  by  one 
H.  More  ton,  and  the  prisoner  was  tried  on  the  first-mentioned  indictment,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecutor  having  declined  to  proceed  upon  the  other  against  FT. 
More  ton,  and  objection  was  taken  that  the  allegation  of  the  person  who  committed 
the  principal  felony  being  unknown  to  the  grand  jury  was  negatived  by  the  other 
record,  the  judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  were  of  opinion  that  the  finding  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  bill  imputing  the  principal  felony  to  H.  Moreton,  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  second  indictment,  although  that  indictment  stated  the  principal  felony 
to  have  been  committed  by  a  person  to  the  jurors  unknown. (z) 

In  an  indictment  against  a  receiver,  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  felony, 
where  the  principal  had  been  convicted,  it  was  decided  to  be  sufficient  to  state  the 
conviction,  without  stating  the  attainder  of  the  principal.     In  a  case  where  it  was 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  the  indictment  was  bad  because  it  did  not  state 
that  the  principal  was  attainted,  the  point  was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
judges,  who  all  held  that  the  indictment  was  good,  upon  reference  to  a  great  number 
of  precedents,  and  on  a  consideration  of  the  statute  I  Anne,  st.  2,  c.  9,  ss.  I,  2. (a) 
In  a  subsequent  case,  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  knowingly  receiving 
stolen  goods,  the  indictment  stated  that  the  goods  had  been  stolen  by  I.  Powell,  who 
had  been  duly  convicted  of  the  felony  at  the  great  session  for  Brecon.     An  examined 
copy  of  the  record  of  Powell's  conviction  was  produced,  which  stated  that  the  pri- 
soner was  asked  if  he  was  (not  is)  guilty ;    and  it  did  not   state  that  issue  was 
joined,  or  how  the  jurors  were  returned,  and  the  only  award  against  the  prisoner 
was,  that  he  should  be  in  mercy,  &c.     It  was  objected  that  this  entry  was  not  suffi- 
ciently formal  and  correct  to  support  the  averment  that  Powell  had  been  duly  con- 
victed.    But  Thomson,  B.,  ruled  that  the  judgment  was  not  necessary,  and  might 
be  rejected ;  that  the  conviction  was  sufficient ;  that  in  the  common  case,  where  the 
receiver  is  tried  with  the  thief  there  is  no  judgment  on  the  thief  before  the  verdict 
against  the  receiver ;  and  that  although  this  record  was  full  of  errors,  yet  an  errro- 
neous  attainder  of  the  principal  was  sufficient  against  the  accessory  until   it  was 
Terersed.(^)     And  the  judges  held,  that  the  objections  to  the  copy  of  the  record 
produced  were  not  material,  (c) 
The  indictment  against  tne  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  charging  him  as  an  acces- 

(z)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  164,  p.  781.  And  see  ante,  p.  296,  that  though  in  an  indictment 
for  larceny  the  goods  may  be  laid  to  be  the  property  of  persons  unknown,  yet  such  an 
^legation  will  be  improper  if  the  owner  be  really  known. 

(y)  Rex  v.  Walker,  3  Campb.  2G4.  And  s.  p.  by  Dallas,  J.,  Anon.,  Worcester  Lent  Ass. 
1815. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Bush,  R.  &  R.  372.  This  case  seems  to  overrule  a  case  mentioned  in  2  Stark. 
?▼.  617,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in  receiving  stolen  goods,  and 
l\  appeared  that  the  principal  had  been  convicted  at  the  same  assizes,  and  Thomson,  B., 
directed  an  acquittal.  The  statement  of  the  case  in  Rex  v.  Caspar,  post,  p.  552,  seems  to 
'how  that  Littledale,  J.,  adhered  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  Rex  v.  Cordy,  ante,  p.  297 
n°k  (x).    C.  8.  G. 

(a)  Hyman's  case,  2  Leach  925 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  s.  164,  p.  782. 

.(*)Rex  p.  Baldwin,  3  Campb   265,  MS.,  Bay  ley,  J., 

W  MS.,  Bayley,  /.,  and  R.  k  R.  241. 
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*•  ri  i  8ory'  need  not  allege  time  and  place  to  the  fact  of  stealing  the  goods ;  a  state- 
-*  nicnt  of  them  to  the  offence  of  the  ^receiver  will  be  sufficient.^/)  And  in  a 
case  where  an  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  by  the  name  of  Francis  Morris  with 
receiving  stolen  goods,  "  he  the  said  Thomas  Morris  knowing,  &c.,"  it  was  holden 
that  the  words  "  The  said  Thomas  Morris"  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage,(e) 

As  the  statute  makes  the  offence  to  consist  in  receiving  the  goods  knowing  them 
to  have  been  stolen,  the  indictment  need  not  name  the  principal,  or  allege  that  he 
was  unknown.1  The  second  count  of  an  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with 
having  received  goods  stolen  by  "a  certain  evil-disposed  person/'  and  it  was  objected 
that  it  ought  either  to  have  stated  the  name  of  the  principal,  or  else  to  have  stated 
that  he  was  unknown.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  "It  will  do.  The  offence  created  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  is  not  the  receiving  stolen  goods  from  any  particular  person,  bat 
receiving  them  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen.  The  question,  therefore,  will  be 
whether  the  goods  are  stolen,  and  whether  the  prisoner  received  them  knowing  them 
to  have  been  stolen.  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  too  particular  form  of  the 
indictment.  The  statute  makes  the  receiving  the  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been 
stolen,  the  offence."  (/) 

An  indictment  for  a  substantive  felony  against  several  prisoners,  for  separate 
receipts  of  stolen  property,  which  alleges  that  a  certain  evil-disposed  person  stole 
the  property,  is  good,  and  it  is  no  objection  after  verdict  that  the  prosecutor  was 
n  >t  compelled  to  elect  against  which  of  the  prisouers  he  would  proceed.  The  first 
count  alleged  that  a  certain  evil-disposed  person  stole  one  hundred  and  two  pounds 
weight  of  gold  dust,  &c. ;  the  second  count  charged  Lewin  Caspar  with  feloniously 
inciting  the  said  evil-disposed  person  to  commit  the  said  felony ;  the  third  count, 
Ellis  Caspar  the  like  offence ;  the  fourth  count,  E.  Moses  feloniously  receiving  the 
said  one  hundred  and  two  pounds  weight  of  gold  dust;  the  fifth  count.  I.  Isaacs 
feloniously  receiving  all  the  goods  stolen ;  the  sixth  count,  A.  Abrahams  feloniously 
receiving  as  in  the  fifth  count;  the  seventh  count,  Ellis  Caspar  feloniously  receiving 
as  in  the  fifth  eount.(<7)  Upon  the  case  beiug  opened,  it  was  contended  that  the 
prosecutor  ought  to  elect  which  of  the  prisoners  he  would  proceed  against,  but 
Littledale,  J.,  in  the  view  he  then  took  of  the  iudictment,  that  it  was  a  case  of 
principal  and  accessories,  thought  the  prosecutor  was  not  bound  to  elect ;  if  he  had 
thought  otherwise,  he  would  have  directed  him  to  elect.  The  case  then  proceeded, 
and  II.  Moss  was  examined  as  the  evil-disposed  person  mentioned  in  the  indictment 
who  stole  the  gold  dust.  He  was  not  a  person  unknown  either  to  the  grand  jury  or 
the  prosecutor,  for  his  name  was  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  and  there  was 
another  indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury,  in  which  H.  Moss  was  charged  as  the 
*&R.n  person  who  stole  the  gold  dust.     ^Though  H.  Moss  was  examined,  it  was  a 

"'J  question  for  the  jury  upon  the  whole  evidence,  whether  he  or  Lewin  Caspar 
stole  it  At  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  again  contended  that 
an  election  should  be  made,  but  Littledale,  J  ,  still  thought  the  prosecutor  was  not 
bound  to  elect;  other  objections  were  then  taken,  which  ("the  prisoners  having  been 
found  guilty)  were  saved  for  the  consideration  of  the  juages:  before  whom  itws 
contended,  first,  that  this  was  an  indictment  against  principal  and  accessories,  and 
not  for  a  substantive  felony ;  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  prio* 

(d)  Stott's  case,  2  East  P  C.  c  16,  s.  1-14,  p.  753,  and  s.  163,  p.  780.  See  5  Q.  B.  35 
(48  E.  C.  L.  K.),  that  no  decision  was  ever  come  to  in  Stott's  case. 

(e)  Morris's  case,  1  Leach  109.  And  see  also  Redman's  case,  1  Leach  477,  and  note(*)> 
ante,  p.  44. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Jervis,  6  C   &  P.  156  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.). 

(g)  It  struck  Littledale,  J.,  on  looking  over  the  abstract,  that  it  was  incorrect  in  caIHb? 
the  statement  of  the  offences  committed  by  the  several  prisoners  so  many  counts;  and  he 
thought  that  what  were  called  the  first  seven  counts  were  only  one  count  against  a  prin- 
cipal and  several  accessories,  assuming  that  receivers  may  be  considered  as  accesiorw* 
in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word.     And  see  my  note,  vol.  1,  p.  922.     C.  S.  G. 

1  In  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  name  of 
the  principal  felon,  and  if  stated,  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  proved:  State  r. Cap" 
penburg,  2  Strobli.  273.  An  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods  must  charge  the  da- 
fondant  with  receiving  them  with  intent  to  deprive  the  true  owner  thereof:  Hurell  r.  StM 
5  Humph.  68. 
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cipal  had  been  convicted  or  outlawed ;  secondly,  that  the  prosecutor  ought  to  have 
been  compelled  to  elect  against  whom  he  would  proceed ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
indictment  was  bad  as  to  the  accessories  before  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  principal 
was  not  named ;  and,  after  elaborate  argument,  the  learned  judges  determined  that 
the  statement  that  an  evil-disposed  person  stole,  was  too  uncertain  to  support  the 
charge  against  Lewin  Caspar  as  accessory  before  the  fact,  but  that  the  other 
prisoners  were  sufficiently  charged  with  a  substantive  felony  in  receiving,  and 
properly  convicted.  (A) 

Where  a  count  charging  Hartall  and  Neal  with  a  burglary  and  stealing  sundry 
articles,  and  Mole  with  receiving  part  of  the  articles  stolen,  and  Horseman  with 
receiving  other  part  of  the  articles,  was  joined  with  a  count  charging  Mole  and 
Horseman  with  the  substantive  felony  of  jointly  receiving  all  the  articles,  and  with 
counts  charging  Mole  and  Horseman  separately  with  a  separate  substantive  felony, 
in  each  separately  receiving  a  part  of  the  articles  stolen  ;  and  it  appeared  that  Mole 
and  Horseman  had  received  part  of  the  stolen  property  on  different  occasions,  and 
quite  unconnectedly  with  one  another;  it  was  objected,  that  as  distinct  felonies  had 
been  committed  by  Mole  and  Horseman,  each  ought  to  have  been  tried  separately ; 
but  it  was  held  that  all  the  prisoners  might  be  convicted  upon  this  indictment,(i) 
So  where  two  prisoners  were  indicted  for  stealing  a  sheep,  and  two  others,  separately 
in  distinct  counts,  for  receiving  separate  parts  of  the  mutton  so  stolen,  and  all  the 
prisoners  were  found  guilty ;  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  on  behalf  of  the 
receivers,  on  the  grouud  that  they  were  charged  with  separate  felonies,  for  which 
they  ought  to  have  been  indicted  separately.  Parke,  B.,  "The  objection  forms  no 
ground  for  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  If  there  had  been  anything  in  the 
point,  you  ought  to  have  asked  me  to  put  the  prosecutor  to  his  election,  if  justice 
had  required  the  separation,  while  the  trial  was  going  on  ;  but  you  can  take  no 
advantage  of  the  objection  after  verdict."(./) 

Where  a  principal  and  a  receiver  are  included  in  the  same  indictment,  the  receiver 
may  be  charged  in  one  count  with  receiving  *the  goods  from  the  principal,   r*cKo 
and  in  another  count  with  a  substantive  felony  for  receiving  them  from  an   ■- 
evil-disposed  person.     The  indictment  charged  four  prisoners  with  a  burglary  and 
stealing  a  number  of  articles,  and  the  fifth  prisoner  with  receiving  a  part  of  the 
stolen  goods  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  another  count  charged  the  fifth  prisoner 
with  a  substantive  felony  in  receiving  the  same  part  of  the  goods  from  a  certaiu  evil- 
disposed  person.     It  was  objected  that  there  was  a  misjoinder  of  counts ;  that  the 
statute  allowed  the  party  to  be  indicted  in  one  way  or  the  other,  but  not  in  both ; 
and  that  by  joining  the  two  counts  in  one  indictment,  the  prisoner  was  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  pleading  autrefois  acquit,  which  was  given  him  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4, 
c.  29,  s.  54;  but  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  misjoinder.     And  Parke,  B  ,  after- 
wards said,  "  There  was  an  objection  taken  on  the  ground  of  a  misjoinder  of  counts, 
"where  a  count  for  receiving  was  added  as  for  a  substantive  felony.     I  had  some 
doubt  on  the  point;  but  I  have  conferred  with  my  Brother  Bolland,  and  looked  at 
authorities,  and  I  now  find  that  it  is  a  matter  quite  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
It  is  not  open  to  a  demurrer ;  neither  is  it  a  ground  for  quashing  the  indictment. 
Therefore,  whenever  it  is  clear  that  there  is  only  one  offence,  and  the  joinder  of  the 
counts  cannot  prejudice  the  prisoner,  we  think  that  the  objection  ought  not  to  pre- 
Y*il  We  have  accordingly  directed  the  officer  to  draw  these  iudictments  in  the  man- 
ner which  we  understand  has  prevailed  on  the  circuit,  aud  at  the  Old  Bailey. "(Ar) 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Caspar,  2  Moo.  C.  C   R.  101  ;  8.  c,  0  C.  4  P.  289. 

(«*)  Rex  v.  Hartall,  7  C.  k  P.  475  (32  E.  C.  L.  R),  Littledale,  J. 

(;')  Reg.  v.  Hayes,  2  M.  k  Rob.  155.  It  is  clearly  settled  that  the  principal  and  acces- 
*>tymay  be  included  in  the  same  indictment  and  tried  together:  1  Hale  623  ;  Fost.  365. 
And  the  felony  of  the  principal  is  just  as  distinct  from  the  felony  of  the  accessory,  as  the 
Jelony  of  one  receiver  from  the  felony  of  another  receiver,  and  there  is  stronger  ground 
j°r  the  principal  and  receiver  being  tried  separately,  than  for  separate  receivers  being 
ftted  separately,  inasmuch  as  evidence  may  be  admissible  against  the  principal,  which 
18  not  admissible  against  the  receiver:  Rex  v.  Turner,  R.  k  M.  C.  G.  R.  347 ;  and  the  re- 
cover  nay  be  prejudiced  by  the  receipt  of  such  evidence.  See  sec.  93  of  the  new  Act, 
•*.  p.  M3. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Austin,  7  0.  k  P.  796  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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Ad  indictment  charging  the  principal  with  killing  a  sheep  with  intent  to  steal  ooe 
of  the  hind  legs  of  the  sheep,  and  the  accessory  with  receiving  nine  pounds  of  the 
mutton  so  stolen  aforesaid,  cannot  be  supported  against  the  accessory,  hut  if  such  an 
indictment  also  contain  a  count  for  a  substantive  felony  in  receiving  the  mutton  from 
a  certain  evil-disposed  person,  the  accessory  may  be  convicted  upon  it.  The  first 
count  charged  that  Wheeler  killed  a  sheep  "  with  intent  to  steal  one  of  the  hind  legs 
of  the  said  sheep."  The  second  count  charged  Cowley  with  receiving  nine  pounds 
weight  of  mutton  part  of  the  goods  and  chattels  "  so  stolen  aforesaid."  The  third 
couut  charged  Cowley  with  receiving  the  nine  pounds  weight  of  mutton  from  a  cer- 
tain evil-disposed  person ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  second  count  could  not  be  sop- 
ported,  as  it  stated  the  mutton  to  have  been  "  so  stolen  as  aforesaid  j"  and  there  was 
no  stealing  mentioned,  but  only  an  intentiou  to  steal;  but  it  was  held  that  Cowley 
might  be  convicted  on  the  third  count.(J) 

A  count  charging  a  person  with  being  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  joined 
with  a  count  charging  him  with  being  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  same  felony, 
and  the  prosecutor  cannot  be  compelled  to  elect  upon  which  he  will  proceed,  as  the 
♦^41  Partv  mav  ^e  found  guilty  upon  both.(m)  And  so  a  count  charging  the  *pri- 
soner  as  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  joined  with  a  count  for  receiving, 
and  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  on  both  ;(n)  or  a  count  charging  the  prisoner  as 
principal  may  be  joined  with  a  count  for  receiving,  and  the  prisoner  may  be  con- 
victed on  both.(o)  And  a  case  has  occurred,  in  which  a  party  was  indicted  for 
receiving  stolen  goods,  and  also  for  receiving,  harboring,  and  comforting  the  felons, 
and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.(/>) 

An  indictment  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  55,  for  receiving  goods  which 
have  been  obtained  by  false  pretences,  must  allege  the  goods  to  have  been  obtained 
by  false  pretences,  and  that  the  receiver  knew  that  they  were  so  obtained.  The 
indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  did  receive  of  a  certain  evil-disposed 
person  one  shoulder  of  mutton,  of  the  weight  of  seven  pounds,  of  the  value,  &c,,  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  T.  W.,  which  said  goods  and  chattels  had  been  then  lately 
before,  to  wit,  on,  &c,  at,  &c,  unlawfully  obtained,  taken,  and  carried  away,  she  the 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  her  so  receiving  the  said  goods  and  chattels  well  knowing 
the  saioV  goods  and  chattels  to  have  been  unlawfully  obtained,  taken,  and  carried 
away :  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  the  offence 
was  not  brought  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  55,  unless  it  appeared  on  the 
indictment  that  the  goods  had  been  obtained  by  false  pretences,  and  that  the  receiver 
knew  them  to  be  so  unlawfully  obtained ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  on  the  ground  stated  in  the 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. (q)  And  it  has  been  held  that  an  indictment  for  receiv- 
ing goods  obtaiued  by  false  pretences  must  allege  the  false  pretences,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  indictment  for  obtaining  the  goods  by  false  pretences,  and  if  it  do  noi 
it  is  bad  on  demurrer  or  motion  to  quash. (r) 

(I)  Rex  r.  Wheeler,  7  C.  A  P.  1*70  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Coleridge,  J.,  who  at  first  doubted, 
firet,  whether,  if  the  principal  were  known,  his  name  should  not  be  stated,  and  if not 
known,  whether  it  should  not  be  charged  that  he  was  not  known ;  secondly,  that  the 
count  was  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  was  joined  not  with  a  count  for  stealing,  tort 
with  a  count  for  killing  with  intent  to  steal,  which  seemed  to  be  an  offence  of  adiftrtfj 
nature.  His  lordship,  however,  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  the  prisoners  were  foo°d 
guilty,  and  afterwards  sentenced. 

(m)  Reg.  v.  Rlackson,  8  C.  k  P.  43  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke,  B.,  and  Patteson,  J. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Hnghes,  Bell  C.  C.  242.  (o)  Ibid. 

(p)  Anonymous,  mentioned  by  Parke,  B.,  Ibid.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  insert 
such  counts,  as  the  evidence  may  fail  to  prove  the  receipt  of  the  stolen  property,  sod  ret 
may  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a  conviction  for  comforting  and  assisting  the  felon.  See  R*x 
v.  Lee,  6  C.  &  P.  536  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  64,  and  see  Reg.  v.  Caspar,  *&? 
552,  where  one  count  charged  Ellis  Caspar  as  an  accessory  before,  with  inciting  the  pr»n" 
cipal,  and  another  as  accessory  after,  in  receiving  the  stolen  property. 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  52. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Hill,  Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1851,  MSS.  C.  S.  G.  Greaves,  Q.  C,  who  co«- 
suited  Patteson  and  Talfourd,  JJ.,  and  they  were  both  very  clearly  of  opinion  tbfttv* 
indictment  was  bad.  It  may  be  observed  that  if  the  person  obtaining  the  goods **• 
indicted  together  with  the  receiver,  the  pretences  must  be  set  ont ;  and  there  is  do  r«** 
why,  where  the  receiver  is  separately  indicted,  the  pretences  should  not  also  be  is*  * 
There  is  no  provision  in  this  case  for  charging  the  receiver  with  a  substantive  oft**- 
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The  bare  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  did  not  make  an 
scessory  at  common  law.  Bat  if  a  party  received  goods  from  tbe  thief  to  keep  for 
im,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  or  if  he  received  goods  to  facilitate  the 
tcape  of  the  thief,  or  if  he  knowingly  received  them  upon  an  agreement  to  furnish 
le  thief  with  supplies  out  of  them,  and  accordingly  supplied  him,  this  made  the 
irty  an  accessory  at  common  law,  for  it  was  relieving  and  comforting. (*)  If  the 
riLoner  receive  the  property  knowing  it  to  be  stolen  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
lief,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  it  is  a  receiving  within  the  statute,  i-*k*k 
though  he  neither  gains  any  profit  or  *advantage  by  the  receipt.  Upon  an  *-  # 
idictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  Taunton,  J.,  told  the  jury,  that  "if  the  pri- 
mer received  the  property  for  the  mere  purpose  of  concealment,  without  deriving 
ly  profit  at  all,  he  is  just  as  much  a  receiver  as  if  he  had  purchased  it :  it  is  a  re- 
viving within  the  meaning  of  the  statute."(0  So  in  a  similar  case  Gurney,  B.,  told 
le  jury  that  "  if  the  receiver  takes  without  any  profit  or  advantage,  or  whether  it 
3  for  the  purpose  of  profit  or  not,  or  merely  to  assist  the  thief,  it  is  precisely  the 

Upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods  there  should  be  some  evidence  to 
tow  that  the  goods  were  in  fact  stolen  by  some  other  person,  and  recent  posses- 
on  of  the  stolen  property  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  support  such  an  indictment,  as 
ich  possession  is  evidence  of  stealing  not  receiving.  Upon  an  indictment  for  re- 
jiving  stolen  property  the  evidence  was  that  the  property  having  been  discovered 
iter  the  loss  concealed  in  an  old  engine-house,  several  persons  kept  watch,  and  one 
:*  the  prisoners  came  alone  in  the  night  and  took  the  property  out  of  the  engine- 
ouse,  on  which  he  was  immediately  seized,  and  dropped  the  bag,  in  which  the  pro- 
»rty  was,  among  some  standing  corn,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  other  prisoners 
tine  up,  and  carried  the  bag  away.  After  telling  the  jury  that  they  must  be  satis- 
id  that  all  the  prisoners  knew  that  there  was  stolen  property  in  the  engine-house, 
id  that  they  took  it  away  with  a  common  design,  Patteson,  J.,  proceeded,  "  but  if 
)u  do  believe  that,  then  another  difficulty  arises,  for,  if  you  believe  that  they  all 
ent  away  together,  then  the  question  will  arise,  whether  all  were  not  the  stealers  ? 
here  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  person  stole  the  property ;  if  there  had  been 
ridence  that  some  one  person  had  been  seen  near  the  house  from  which  the  pro- 
srty  was  taken,  or  there  had  been  strong  suspicions  that  some  one  person  stole  it, 
len  those  circumstances  would  have  been  evidence  that  the  prisoners  received  it, 
nowing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  But,  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  some  other  person 
bole  it,  and  that  the  prisoners  knew  of  that  fact,  and  planned  together  in  order  to 
et  the  property  away,  they  may  be  convicted  of  receiving.  I  confess  it  appears  to 
oe  on  this  evidence  rather  dangerous  to  convict  them  for  receiving.  It  is  evidence 
m  which  persons  are  constantly  convicted  of  stealing.  The  question  is,  whether  you 
ire  satisfied  that  they  were  the  stealers  or  the  receivers  ?"(v) 

But  a  statement  by  the  prisoner  that  he  received  the  stolen  property  from  another 
person  is  sufficient.  On  an  indictment  for  receiving  a  stolen  shirt  it  appeared 
doabtful  whether  the  principal  felony  had  not  been  committed  by  several  persons, 
and  the  only  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  the  possession  of  the  shirt,  and  a 
statement  made  by  her  that  she  had  received  it  from  another  person ;  it  was  objected 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  receiving;  Littledale,  J.,  "  in  a  case  on  the  early  part 
of  this  circuit  the  only  evidence  was  recent  possession,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution urged  that  that  was  evidence  of  receiving,  but  I  held  that  it  *was  r***fi 
toot    I  hold  it  essential  to  prove  that  the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  '■ 

(<)lHale  620. 
JO  Rex  v.  Richardson,  6  C.  k  P.  335  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gazelee,  J.,  Vaughan,  B.,  and 
T*anton,  J. 

(■»)  Rex  p.  Davis,  6  C.  k  P.  177  (25  B.  C.  L.  R.). 

(«)  Rex  r.  Densley,  6  C.  k  P.  399  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.).    See  Reg.  v.  Deer,  L.  k  C.  240,  ante, 
T°l- 1,  p.  44 ;  Reg.  v.  Langmead,  L   k  C.  427. 

.  \If  a  stranger  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  with  one  whom  he  knows  has  stolen  goods!' 
**Tta  an  interview  with  the  owner,  and  afterwards  receive  the  goods  upder  mere  color  o 
18  agency  but  really  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  larceny,  he  is  within  the  statute  against 
fifing  stolen  goods :  People  v.  Wiley,  3  Hill  194. 
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so  me  one  else  before  it  came  to  the  prisoner ;  here  the  prisoner  said  some  one 
brought  the  shirt  to  her ;  that  is  an  admission  that  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
some  one  else.  That  is  evidence  of  receiving."(tt?)  And  where  a  mother,  her  son, 
and  a  third  party,  were  indicted  for  sheep  stealing,  and  the  only  evidence  against 
the  mother  was,  that  the  house,  in  which  the  carcase  of  the  sheep  was  found,  was 
her  house,  but  there  were  no  female  footsteps  seen  near  the  spot  from  which  the 
sheep  was  taken,  but  only  male  footsteps,  which  were  traced  to  the  son  and  the 
other  prisoner ;  and  there  was  distinct  evidence  affecting  the  son  and  the  other  pri- 
soner, and  the  son  lived  in  the  same  house  with  his  mother :  Park,  J.,  told  the 
jury  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  put  the  mother  on  her  defence  for  stealing, 
whatever  evidence  there  might  be  of  receiving.^) 

Where  the  thief,  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  had  admitted  to  a  constable  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  as  a  receiver,  that  he  had  stolen  the 
property,  and  this  was  the  principal  evidence  of  the  larceny  ;  Crowder,  J.,  left  this 
confession  of  the  thief  to  the  jury  as  evidence  against  the  receiver.(  y) 

If  an  indictment  allege  that  the  goods  were  received  from  the  thief,  it  most  he 
proved  that  they  were  received  from  the  thief,  and  if  it  appear  that  the  thief  gate 
them  to  a  person,  from  whom  the  prisoner  received  them,  it  is  a  fatal  variance. 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  the  indictment  alleged 
that  he  received  them  from  the  person  who  stole  them,  and  that  the  person  who 
stole  them  was  a  certain  ill-disposed  person  to  the  jurors  unknown  ;  it  was  proved 
that  the  person  who  stole  the  property  handed  it  to  J.  S.,  and  that  J.  S.  delivered 
it  to  the  prisoner;  and  Park,  J.,  held  that  on  this  indictment  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  received  the  property  from  the  person  who  actually  stole  it, 
and  he  would  not  allow  it  to  go  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  person  from  whom 
he  was  proved  to  have  received  it  was  an  innocent  agent  or  not  of  the  thief.(z)  So 
where  an  indictment  charged  Wool  ford  with  stealing  a  gelding,  and  Lewis  with  re- 
ceiving it,  knowing  it  to  have  been  "  so  feloniously  stolen  as  aforesaid/'  and  Wool- 
ford  was  acquitted,  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  Lewis  could  not  be  convicted  upon  this 
indictment,  and  that  he  might  be  tried  on  another  indictment,  charging  him  with 
having  received  the  gelding,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen  by  some  person  un- 
known, (a) 

The  first  count  charged  H.  Craddock  with  stealing  a  promissory  note  for  £10 
from  the  person  of  R.  Harvey ;  the  second  count  with  stealing  a  bank  note  for  £10 
from  the  person  of  the  said  R.  Harvey ;  and  the  last  count  with  feloniously  receiv- 
ing "the  goods  and  chattels  aforesaid,  so  as  aforesaid  feloniously  stolen"  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty  upon  the  two  first  counts,  but  guilty  of  receiving 
under  the  third  count;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended  that  the  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  arrested,  because  the  words  "  so  as  aforesaid  "  were  descriptive, 
*ee— I  and  meant  *"  stolen  by  H.  Craddock  aforesaid."  Rex  v.  Woolford\b)  P<^ 
1 J  lock,  C.  B.,  "  The  several  counts  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other  The 
fact  of  the  prisoner  having  been  acquitted  on  the  two  first  counts  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  charge  contained  in  the  third,  and  it  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  on 
that  count  either  for  or  against  him.  That  count  stands  or  falls  on  its  own  merits. 
If  it  must  mean  the  goods  so  stolen  by  H.  Craddock,  still  if  in  rerum  naturd  a  man 
can  possibly  be  a  receiver  of  goods  stolen  by  himself,  which  he  clearly  may  be,  then 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  indictment  on  its  face.  The  objection,  being  merely 
technical,  may  be  met  by  an  answer  equally  technical.  Assuming  the  count  to 
allege  the  goods  to  have  been  stolen  by  the  said  H.  Craddock,  then  after  verdict  we  ' 
must  assume  that  such  allegation  was  proved.  It  is  quite  immaterial  that  there  maj 
seem  to  be  a  contradiction  on  the  face  of  the  record  owing  to  the  acquittal  on  the 
other  counts."     u  The  court  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  ought  not  to  l» 

(w)  Rex  v.  Sarah  Cordy,  Gloucester  Lent  Ass.  1832,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G. 

(a:)  Arundel's  case,  1  Lew.  115.  (y)  Reg.  v.  Cox,  1  F.  k  P.  90. 

(z)  Elsworthv's  case,  1  Lew.  117.  (a)  Rex  v.  Wool  ford,  1  M.  &  Rob.  384. 

(b)  Supra.  Wightman,  J.,  "Are  those  words  necessarily  descriptive  of  all  the  incidetU 
of  the  stealing  stated  in  the  other  counts?  Because,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  c«* 
strued  so  as  to  avoid  a  repugnancy,  the  court  will  give  them  a  construction  which  w» 
support  the  indictment,  rather  than  one  which  will  vitiate  it" 
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rrested.  If  we  hold  that  the  words  must  he  construed  as  is  suggested,  then  after 
srdict  it  must  he  taken  that  such  a  stealing  was  proved ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
>me  of  the  court  think,  the  words  need  not  he  construed  so  as  to  create  such  seem- 
lg  repugnancy,  the  objection  is  wholly  groundless." (c)  So  where  a  prisoner  was 
l&rged,  in  the  first  count  with  stealing  twenty  yards  of  tweed,  and  in  the  second  count 
ith  receiving  the  goods  and  chattels  aforesaid  u  so  as  aforesaid  feloniously  stolen," 
id  acquitted  on  the  first  count,  but  convicted  on  the  second ;  it  was  contended  that 
le  conviction  could  not  he  sustained,  because  a  person  cannot  be  said  to  have 
loniously  received  goods  stolen  by  himself;  but  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that 
so  as  aforesaid  feloniously  stolen,"  might  be  construed  to  mean  simply  "stolen 
xxls."  and  therefore  such  goods  as  the  prisoner  might  be  convicted  of  receiving. (eft 

Hut  where  some  prisoners  are  indicted  as  principals  and  some  as  receivers,  ana 
le  indictment  contains,  as  it  may,(i)  separate  counts  against  each  receiver  for  a 
ifaetantive  felony,  although  all  the  principals  are  acquitted,  the  receivers  may  be 
>nvicted  and  sentenced.  An  indictment  charged  three  prisoners  with  stealing  a 
lrpet  bag  and  a  number  of  articles  therein  contained,  and  two  other  prisoners  with 
#eiving  separately  certain  of  the  goods  so  stolen  as  aforesaid,  and  there  were  two 
her  counts,  each  of  them  charging  one  of  the  two  last-mentioned  prisoners  with  a 
ibstantive  felony  in  separately  receiving  portions  of  the  same  goods,  and  the  jury 
jquitted  the  three  principals,  but  found  the  receivers  guilty;  it  was  moved,  in  arrest 
*  judgment,  that  the  principals  having  been  acquitted,  no  judgment  could  be  given 
gainst  the  receivers:  that  a  larceny  committed  by  another  person  could  not 
be  given  in  evidence  upon  this  indictment ;  and  although  a  count  for  a  i-*kko 
ibstantive  felony  might  be  inserted,  such  count  was  only  introduced  to  *- 
revent  an  acquittal,  if  it  turned  out  that  the  property  was  received  from  some  other 
sraon,  but  still  the  principal  must  be  proved  to  have  committed  the  felony;  but 
le  objection  was  overruled,  and  judgment  given  against  the  receivers. (/) 

Where  a  count  alleged  that  D.  Larkin  feloniously  received  certain  steel  of  the 
rods  and  chattels  of  A.  Brooksbank,  then  lately  feloniously  stolen,  he  the  said  A. 
rooksbank  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  feloniously  stolen;  it  was  held  that  the 
rant  was  bad  on  the  face  of  it,  in  not  correctly  alleging  the  scienter,  and  that  the 
rant  could  not  be  amended  after  verdict  by  substituting  D.  Larkin  for  A.  Brooks- 
auk,  so  as  correctly  to  allege  a  guilty  knowledge  in  the  prisoner. (^) 

Formerly,  if  two  prisoners  were  charged  jointly  with  receiving  stolen  goods,  a 
)int  act  of  receiving  must  have  been  proved ;  and  proof  that  one  received  in  the 
boence  of  the  other,  and  afterwards  delivered  to  him,  did  not  suffice.  Successive 
eceivers  are  all  separate  receivers,  and  all  punishable  as  such.  Two  prisoners,  John 
nd  Mary  Messingham,  were  convicted  on  a  joint  indictment  for  receiving  fifty 
tounds  weight  of  pork.  The  pork  had  been  stolen  by  some  person  unknown,  and 
toth  prisoners  knew  it  to  have  been  stolen ;  it  was  found  in  the  cottage  of  Mary 
d.f  in  which  John  M.,  her  son,  lived  with  her.  The  voluntary  statements  of  the 
prisoners  showed  that  John  received  the  pork  in  the  absence  of  Mary,  and  took  it 
nto  the  cottage  when  she  was  not  at  home,  and  that  Mary  afterwards  salted  it.  It 
ras  objected  that  Mary  could  not  be  legally  convicted  jointly  with  John'  upon  this 
ndictinent,  because  the  offence  of  John  was  complete  before  Mary  took  any  part  in 
he  transaction ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimous  that,  on  a 
oint  charge  it  was  necessary  to  prove  a  joint  receipt;  and  as  the  mother  was  absent 
when  the  son  received,  it  was  a  separate  receipt  by  him.(A) 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Craddock,  2  Den.  C.  C  31. 

(a)  Reg.  r.  Huntley,  Bell  C.  C.  238.  It  is  clear  a  person  may  steal,  hand  over  to 
mother,  and  afterwards  receive  from  him  again,  and  so  be  both  a  principal  and  a  re- 
ceiver, just  as  a  person  may  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  afterwards  receive  the 
goods  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen.  See  Reg.  v.  Hughes,  Bell  C.  C.  242,  ante,  vol. 
I,  p.  74. 

(#)  See  Rex  v.  Austin,  ante,  p.  553. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Pulham,  9  C.  &  P.  28a  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B. 

(y)  Reg.  9.  Larkin,  Dears.  C.  C.  365.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  connt  could  not  have 
been  amended  before  verdict :  for  the  defect  was  not  one  arising  on  the  evidence,  but 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  indictment. 

(A)  Rex  v.  Messingham,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  257.  See  Reg.  v.  Gray,  2  Den.  C.  0.  86;  8.  P., 
Keg.  v.  Matthews,  1  Den.  0.  C.  596. 
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But  it  has  since  been  hoi  den  that  where  a  person  knowing  goods  to  have  been 
stolen,  directs  his  servant  to  receive  them  into  his  premises,  and  the  servant  in  pur- 
suance of  that  direction,  afterwards  receives  them  in  the  master's  absence,  the  servant 
knowing  that  they  had  been  stolen,  they  may  be  jointly  indicted  for  receiving  them. 
Upon   an  indictment  against  two  principals  for  stealing  goods,  and  against  Miller 
and  Holborne  for  receiving  the  goods  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  it  appeared 
that  the  principals  brought  the  goods  to  Holborne's  warehouse,  and  left  them  with 
Miller,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  them;  Holborne  was  at  this  time  absent; 
but  it  was  clear  on  the  facte  that,  shortly  after  he  came  home,  he  was  aware  of  the 
goods  having  been  left,  and  there  was  strong  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  knew 
that  they  had  been  stoleu  ;  it  was  also  clear  that  his  servant  Miller,  soon  after  the 
♦rrq-1   goods  were  left  with  him,  was  *aware  they  had  been  unlawfully  procured,  as 
-1   he  was  found  disguising  the  barrels  in  which  they  were  contained ;  it  was 
submitted  for  Holborne,  that  as  the  goods  were  in  the  first  instance  received  by 
Miller  in  Holborne's  absence,  the  indictment,  alleging  a  joint  act  of  receiving,  cbuld 
not  be  supported,  even  though  the  jury  thought  that  Holborne,  when  he  came  in, 
assented  to  the  unlawful  act  of  his  servant,  and  the  preceding  case  was  cited ;  for 
the  prosecution  it  was  contended  that  there  was  some  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  that 
Holborne,  even  before  he  went  out.  must  have  been  aware  that  the  goods  were  about 
to  be  left  at  the  warehouse,  and  must  have  given  orders  for  their  reception,  and  if 
Miller  took  them  in,  in  pursuance  of  previous  orders  from  Holborne,  the  prisoners 
might  be  convicted  of  a  joint  receiving.     Maule,  J.,  thought  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  nature,  aud  told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  Holborne 
had  directed  the  goods  to  be  taken  into  the  warehouse,  knowing  them  to  have  been 
stolen,  and  that  Miller,  in  pursuance  of  that  direction,  had  actually  received  them 
into  the  warehouse,  he  also  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  they  might  properly 
convict  both  of  the  prisoners.(i) 

Where  on  an  indictment  charging  Miller  and  Connors  with  stealing  and  also 
with  receiving,  M.  Geary  stated  that  she  was  in  the  employment  of  Miller,  and  had 
pawned  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  that  she  got  it  from  Connors,  who  came  into  her 
mistress's  shop,  and  her  mistress  called  the  witness  into  the  shop,  and  Conners  had 
then  the  cotton  in  hand,  and  her  mistress  desired  the  witness  to  take  the  cotton  to  the 
pawn-office  and  pawn  it  for  Connors,  and  she  did  so,  and  brought  back  the  money,  and 
gave  it  in  her  mistress's  presence  to  Connors,  who  was  still  in  the  shop  with  her  mis- 
tress; but  her  mistress  had  not  the  cotton  at  any  time  in  her  own  bauds,  nor  did  she 
receive  any  part  of  the  money.  It  was  held,  on  a  wise  reserved,  that  this  was  virtually 
a  receiving  by  Miller,  as  her  servant,  by  her  order  and  direction,  received  the  goods 
from  the  thief,  took  them  to  the  pawn-office,  and  brought  the  money  back  to  the  thief. 
This  was  virtually  as  much  a  receiving  of  stolen  goods  as  if  her  own  hand,  and  not 
that  of  her  servant,  had  received  them.  No  question  could  be  raised  in  this  case 
involving  the  necessity  of  those  subtle  distinctions  taken  on  former  occasions  with 
respect  to  the  continuance  of  the  goods  in  the  thief;  for  the  goods  here  were  clearly 
transferred  to  hands  which  were  virtually  those  of  Miller  herself.(y) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  a  watch,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  prosecutor  was  in  company  with  a  prostitute  named  Duncan,  at  a 
public-house,  and  the  prisoner  and  several  others  were  there  when  they  entered ;  the 
prosecutor's  watch  was  there  taken  from  him  by  some  one  who  forced  open  the  rinjt 
which  secured  it  to  a  guard.  The  prosecutor  immediately  missed  his  watch,  and  ^ 
taxed  the  prisoner  as  the  thief.  A  policeman  was  sent  for,  and  a  partial  search 
made,  but  the  watch  was  not  found.  The  prisoner  and  one  Holland  were  there  all 
the  time.  The  prosecutor  and  Duncan  went  to  her  room,  and  afterwards  the  pri- 
soner came  to  them  there,  and  said  to  the  prosecutor,  u  what  would  you  give  to  haft 
*^P01  your  watcn  back  again  ?"  *Prosccutor  said,  "  a  sovereign."  Prisoner  then 
J  said,  u  let  the  young  woman  come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  get  you  the 
watch  back  again."  Duncan  and  the  prisoner  then  went  together  into  a  room  0 
the  prisoner's  house,  where  Holland  was.  There  was  a  table  there  and  Duncan  at  W 
saw  there  was  no  watch  on  the  table,  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  saw 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Parr,  2M.4  Rob.  346.  (/)  Reg.  v.  Miller,  6  Cox  C.  C.  353. 
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eh  there.  The  prisoner  was  close  to  the  table ;  she  did  not  see  it  placed  there, 
she  stated  it  must  have  been  placed  there  by  Holland,  as,  if  the  prisoner  placed 
lere,  she  must  have  observed  it.  The  prisoner  told  Duncan  to  take  the  watch, 
go  and  get  the  sovereign.  She  took  it  to  the  room  where  the  prosecutor  was, 
in  a  few  minutes  the  prisoner  and  Holland  came  there,  and  Holland  asked  for 
reward.  The  prosecutor  gave  Holland  half  a  crown,  and  said  he  believed  the 
ch  was  stolen,  and  told  him  to  be  off.  Holland  and  the  prisoner  then  left.  The 
oner  did  not  then  say  anything;  nor  did  the  witnesses  see  him  receive  any 
ley.  Holland  absconded  before  the  trial.  The  jury  were  told  that  if  they  be- 
ed  that  the  prisoner  knew  that  the  watch  was  stolen,  and,  at  the  time  when  he 
it  with  Duncan  to  the  room  where  it  was  given  up,  the  watch  was  in  the  custody 
i  person  with  the  cognizance  of  the  prisoner,  that  person  beiug  one  over  whom 
prisoner  had  absolute  control,  so  that  the  watch  would  be  forthcoming  if  the 
oner  ordered  it,  there  was  ample  evidence  to  justify  them  in  convicting  the 
oner.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and  that  though  the  watch  was  in 
land's  hand  or  pocket,  it  was  in  the  prisoner's  absolute  control ;  and,  upon  a 
;  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right.  According  to  the  de- 
al cases  as  well  as  to  the  dicta  of  judges,  manual  possession  is  unnecessary;  and 
re  may  be  a  joint  possession  in  the  receiver  and  the  thief.  The  jury  might  have 
id  that  the  prisoner  was  the  thief,  or  that  Holland,  being  the  thief,  the  watch 
ained  in  his  exclusive  possession,  and  that  the  prisoner  acted  as  his  agent  in  re- 
ing  the  watch  to  the  prosecutor ;  but  the  evidence  justified  the  jury  in  coming 
he  conclusion  which  they  did. (A;) 

Vhere  a  husband  and  wife  were  jointly  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and 
jury  found  that  the  wife  received  them  without  the  control  or  knowledge  of  and 
rt  from  her  husband,  and  that  the  husband  afterwards  adopted  his  wife's  receipt, 
as  held  that,  upon  this  finding,  the  conviction  could  not  be  supported.  The  word 
lopted  "  might  mean  that  the  husband  passively  consented  to  what  his  wife  had 
e  without  taking  any  active  part  in  the  matter,  and  in  that  case  he  would  not  be 
Ity  of  receiving.  Or  it  might  mean  that  he  did  take  such  active  part ;  but  this 
d  construction  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  the  word  "  adopted. "(0  But  where  on 
indictment  against  a  husband  for  receiving,  the  actual  delivery  of  the  stolen  pro- 
ty  was  made  by  the  principal  to  the  wife  in  the  absence  of  the  husband,  and  she 
a  paid  sixpence  on  account,  but  the  amount  to  be  paid  was  not  then  fixed,  and 
jrwards  the  husband  and  the  principal  met,  agreed  on  the  price,  and  the  husband 
d  the  balance ;  it  was  objected  that  when  the  wife  received  the  stolen  property, 
lty  ^knowledge  could  not  have  come  to  the  husband;  but  the  jury  were  r*K£i 
1  that  until  the  subsequent  meeting,  when  the  act  of  the  wife  was  adopted  *- 
the  husband,  the  receipt  was  not  so  complete  as  to  exclude  the  effect  of  guilty 
awledge  acquired  at  that  meeting ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question 
ether  this  direction  was  correct,  it  was  held  that  it  was.  The  contract  for  the 
e  of  the  goods  was  not  complete  until  the  husband  and  the  principal  met ;  the 
isb&nd  then  acquired  a  guilty  knowledge,  and  ratified  the  receipt ;  which  amounted 
a  receipt  at  that  time  with  guilty  knowledge. (m) 

Where  husband  and  wife  are  jointly  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and 
«re  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  wife  was  present,  or  of  her  conduct  when 
iey  were  received,  she  ought  not  to  be  convicted  if  the  husband  is.(n)  Other 
Utt  in  which  a  husband  and  wife  were  engaged  will  be  found  in  the  first 
Aune.(o) 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  thing  received  be  the  same  in  fact  as  that  which  was  stolen, 
tough  passing  under  a  new  denomination ;  so  that  where  the  indictment  charged 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  Dears.  C.  C.  494.  (/)  Reg.  v.  Dring,  D.  k  B.  329. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Woodward,  L.  k  G.  122.  Blackburn,  J. :  *»  If  a  thief  were  to  leave  stolen  goods 
•itht  pawnbroker's  apprentice  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and  the  pawnbroker,  on  bis 
ttnrii,  being  told  of  the  circumstances,  and  knowing  that  the  goods  were  stolen,  were  to 
*7>  'H  is  all  right;  put  ihcm  away,  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  would  be  rightly  cou- 
nted of  receiving  stolen  property." 

(«)Rex  v.  Archer,  R  &  M.  U.  C.  R.  143,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  35.     See  note  (<),  Ibid. 

(•J  P.  35,  el  ttq. 
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the  principal  with  stealing  a  live  sheep,  and  the  accessory  with  receiving  "twenty 
pounds  of  mutton,  part  of  the  goods,"  &c,  the  conviction  was  holden  to  be  proper.(/>) 

But  where  an  indictment  charged  one  prisoner  with  stealing  six  promissory  notes 
of  £100  each,  and  the  other  prisoner  with  receiving  the  said  promissory  notes, 
knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  and  the  only  evidence  against  the  receiver  was 
that  at  one  time  he  showed  a  number  of  £20  notes,  which  he  said  were  part  of  the 
prosecutor's  money,  and  at  another  time  he  threw  down  a  sovereign,  saying,  "I  had 
a  hundred  sovereigns  of  the  captain's  money,  and  this  is  one  of  them;"  it  was  held 
that  if  the  prisoner  never  received  either  of  the  £100  notes  into  his  possession,  he 
must  be  acquitted  upon  that  indictment.  He  was  not  here  charged  with  the 
receiving  the  proceeds ;  this  indictment  imputed  that  he  received  "  the  said  promis- 
sory notes ;"  now  the  ouly  notes  mentioned  in  the  indictment  were  the  notes  of 
£100  each.(^)  Where  some  prisoners  were  charged  with  feloniously  Ci receiving, 
harboring,  comforting,  assisting,  and  maintaining"  other  prisoners,  and  the  prisoners 
who  were  charged  with  harboring.  &c,  had  been  found  in  possession  of  various  sums 
of  money  derived  from  the  disposal  of  the  property  stolen,  but  it  did  not  appear, 
*^fi21  *alth°u£h  thev  were  in  frequent  communication  with  the  principals,  that 
J  they  had  received  any  of  the  stolen  property  itself,  or  done  any  act  to  assist 
the  principals  personally;  Law,  It.,  after  consulting  Littledale  and  Patteson, J's., 
said  that  '•  in  their  opinion  the  proof  amounts  to  evidence  of  an  imperfect  receiving, 
and  not  to  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictuient."(r) 

The  averment  of  the  guilty  knowledge,  which  is  the  gist  of  the  offence,  should 
be  correctly  made ;  as  where  an  indictment  against  a  receiver  who  was  tried  with 
the  principal,  contained  a  defective  statement,  that  the  receiver  knew  the  goods  to 
have  stolen  (omitting  the  word  'been")  the  judges  thought  the  indictment  bad, 
this  being  the  gist  of  the  offence ;  but  they  afterwards  took  time  to  cousider.(a) 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that,  although  formerly  a  person  could  hot  be  convicted 
as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  where  the  goods  had  been  converted  by  a  bailee  in  anch 
a  manner  as  not  to  amount  to  hirccny,(0  yet  under  the  present  Act,  wherever  a 
bailee  may  be  convicted  as  such  for  disposing  of  the  goods  intrusted  to  him,  a  person 
receiving  with  a  guilty  knowledge  goods  so  disposed  of  may  be  convicted  as  a  re- 
ceiver. 

On  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  brass,  it  appeared  that  a  brass  weight  had 
been  stolen  by  a  tad  in  the  employ  of  the  prosecutors ;  and  it  having  been  taken 
from  him  by  another  servant  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  prosecutors,  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  lad  again,  in  order  that  he  might  take  it  for  sale  to  the  house  of  the 
prisoner,  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  similar  articles  before  The 
lad  took  it  and  sold  it.  It  was  contended  that  the  weight  had  been  restored  to  the 
possesion  of  the  prosecutors,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  stolen 
property.  Coleridge,  J.,  said  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  day  he  should  consider 
the  evidence  as  sufficient  in  point  of  law  to  sustain  the  indictinent.(ttj 

But  where  on  a  similar  indictment  it  appeared  that  the  goods  were  found  in  the 
pockets  of  the  thief  by  the  owner,  who  sent  for  a  policeman,  who  took  the  goods 
and  wrapped  them  in  a  handkerchief,  the  owner,  the  thief  and  the  policeman  going 
towards  the  prisoner's  shop,  and,  when  they  came  near  it,  the  policemau  gave  the 
thief  the  goods,  and  the  latter  was  then  sent  by  the  owner  to  sell  them  whjre  he 

(p)  Rex  v.  Cowell,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  1G,  9.  48,  p.  G17. 

\q)  Rex  v.  Walkley,  4  C.  k  P.  132  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Taddy,  Scrjt.  It  is  conceived  that 
no  indictment  could  be  framed  for  receiving  the  proceeds  of  stolen  property.  The  aection 
only  applies  to  receiving  the  chattel  stolen,  knowing  that  chattel  to  have  been  stolen-  '* 
the  case  of  gold,  silver,  &c,  if  it  were  melted  after  the  stealing,  an  indictment  for  receiving 
it  might  be  supported,  because  it  would  still  be  the  same  chattel,  though  altered  by  tb* 
melting;  but  where  a  £100  note  is  changed  for  other  notes,  the  identical  chattel  iigoo*; 
and  a  person  might  as  well  be  indicted  for  receiving  the  money,  for  which  a  stolen  nor* 
was  sold,  as  for  receiving  the  proceeds  of  a  stolen  note.     C.  S.  G. 

(r)  Reg.  f.  Chappie,  9  C.  k  P.  355  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(#)  Rex  v.  Kernon,  Hil.  T.  1788,  MS  ,  Bayley,  J.;  but  see  Redman's  case,  1  Leach  477. 
contra. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Harris,  5  Cox  C.  C.  151. 

\u)  Reg.  v.  Lyons,  C.  k  51.  217  (41  E  C.  L.  R.),  Coleridge,  J.,  took  a  note  of  the  objec- 
tion, but  afterwards  sentenced  the  prisoner. 
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old  others;  and  the  thief  then  went  to  the  prisoner's  shop,  aud  sold  them,  and 
the  money  to  the  owner  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale ;  it  was  contended  that  the 
*  had  resumed  possession  of  the  goods,  and  therefore  there  was  no  receiving 
rten  goods  within  the  Act;  but  the  jury  were  directed,  on  the  authority  of  the 
ling  case,  that  the  prisoner  was  liable  to  be  convicted  of  receiving ;  but,  upon 
j  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J., 
>  not  see  how  it  could  be  supported  unless  the  doctrine  were  laid  down  that  if 
j  period  of  the  history  of  a  chattel,  which  has  been  stolen  and  has  been  restored  to 
vner,  who  has  long  had  it  in  his  possession,  the  same  chattel  should  be  received 
♦the  owner  by  a  person  who  knew  that  it  had  been  once  stolen,  such  a  r*Kfi  > 
ing  would  be  an  offence  within  the  statute.  I  think  such  a  receiving  could  *- 
be  said  to  be  an  offence  within  the  statute,  any  more  than  it  could  make  the 
er  an  accessory  at  common  law  to  the  felony.  If  an  article  once  stolen  has  been 
ed  to  the  master  of  that  article,  and  he,  having  had  it  fully  in  his  possession, 
it  for  any  particular  purpose,  how  cau  any  person,  who  receives  the  article  from 
lilee,  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  receiving  stolen  goods  within  the  meaning  of  the 
'  In  this  case  u  the  owner  had  possession  of  the  goods  just  as  much  as  if  he 
iken  them  into  his  own  hands,  and  had  delivered  them  from  his  own  possession 
>ther  person  for  a  particular  purpose.  He  was  the  bailor- of  the  goods  subse- 
ly  to  the  theft,  and  the  othe  person  was  the  bailee.  After  that  the  goods  are 
d  by  the  thief  by  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  goods  to  the  pri- 
who  receives  them.     That  is  not  a  receiving  within   the  meaning  of  the 

on  an  indictment  against  Wade  for  stealing,  and  Leigh  for  receiving  a  watch, 
eared  that  Wade  and  Leigh  had  been  in  custody  together,  and  that  Leigh  was 
irged,  and  afterwards  again  apprehended,  and  that  he  then  stated  that  while 
s  before  in  custody  with  Wade,  Wade  had  told  him  that  he  had  planted  the 
i  under  a  flag  in  the  soot-cellar  in  Leigh's  house,  and  that  when  he,  Leigh,  was 
&rged  he  had  gone  and  taken  the  watch,  and  desired  his  wife  to  pawn  it  for  as 

as  she  could  get  upon  it;  Pollock,  C.  B  ,  "I  doubt  whether,  when  the  pos- 
d  had  been  transferred  by  an  act  of  larceny,  the  possession  can  be  considered 
nain  in  the  owner.(ifl)     Were  it  so  then  every  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  knowing 

to  be  stolen,  would  be  a  thief;  and  so  on,  in  series  from  one  to  another,  all 
I  be  thieves  (as)  If  this  act  was  done  by  Leigh  in  opposition  to  Wade,  or 
st  his  will,  then  it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  were  a  receiving,(  y)  but  if 
i  took  the  article  in  consequence  of  information  given  by  Wade,  Wade  telling 
i  in  order  that  the  latter  might  use  the  information  by  taking  the  goods,  then 
i  receiving."(z) 

Brett,  having  stolen  a  check,  went  to  her  father,  and  they  and  Mrs.  Brett 
to  a  lodging-house  some  forty  miles  off,  *where  they  met  with  Ralph ;   r*ef.J. 

they  all  got  drunk,  and  quarrelled ;  the  next  day  Ralph  tried  to  change   *- 
heck,  but  was  apprehended,  and  said  before  the  magistrate  that  he  met  the 
ts  by  accident,  and  that  they  quarrelled,  and  that  he  picked  up  the  check  in 

Reg.  v.  Dolan,  Dears.  G.  C.  436.  The  other  judges  agreed  in  holding  the  conviction 
g;  but  Cresswell,  J.,  said,  "  If  it  were  necessary  to  hold  that  the  policeman,  by  taking 
'ssion  of  the  stolen  goods  from  the  pocket  of  the  thief,  restored  the  possession  of  the 
er,  I  should  dissent  from  that  proposition.  I  think  we  cannot  put  the  policemen  out 
e  question.  The  goods  were  in  the  custody  of  the  law  for  the  purposes  of  the  admin- 
tion  of  the  criminal  justice  of  the  land,  and  the  master  could  not  have  demanded  them 
e  policeman.  But  1  think  that  when  tfee  goods  were  given  back  by  the  policeman  to 
thief,  and  the  master  desired  him  to  go  and  sell  them,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
ter  employed  the  thief  as  his  agent  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  prisoner  did  not 
ive  them  as  stolen  goods  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute."  It  is  submitted  that 
care  two  cases  in  which  a  receiving  is  not  within  the  Act, — I,  where  the  owner  has 
the  goods  again  in  his  possession,  whether  actual  or  constructive ;  2,  where  they  are 
'eretf  to  the  prisoner  by  the  authority  of  the  owner. 

')  There  is  no  ground  for  this  doubt.     See  1  Hale  507,  cited,  ante,  p.  181,  in  the  note. 
)The  reason  why  they  are  not  thieves  is  that  the  property  is  delivered  to  them:   1 
J  507. 

')  It  would  clearly  be  larceny.     See  1  Hale  507. 
)  Reg.  v.  Wade,  1  C.  &  K.  739  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
vol.  ii. — 28 
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the  room  after  the  Bretts  had  gone  to  bed.  and  that,  not  knowing  whose  it  was,  he 
tried  to  change  it.  When  Brett,  the  father,  was  told  of  Ralph's  being  taken  ap 
for  presenting  the  check,  he  said  that  he  could  only  have  obtained  it  by  robbing 
him  or  his  wife  when  they  were  all  drunk.  Parke.  B.,  held  that  this  evidence  did 
not  support  the  charge  of  receiving  against  Ralph.  There  was  nothing  to  con- 
tradict his  statement,  and  that  was  all  the  case  against  him  as  a  receiver.  If 
the  case  amounted  to  anything  it  showed  a  larceny  to  have  been  committed,  either 
by  stealing  the  check  from  Brett,  or  by  finding  it  and  appropriating  ic  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  amount  to  a  larceny. (a) 

Levick  had  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  a  hat  and  watch  which  the  prisoner  wis 
indicted  for  receiving.  A  policeman  proved  that  he  went  to  the  prisoner's  house  in 
consequence  of  something  Levick  told  him,  and  asked  the  prisoner  if  Levick  brought 
a  hat  there,  and  the  prisoner  said  "  Yes."  and  then  went  and  took  the  hat  out  of  a 
box  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  in  which  he  was  found  in  bed.  The  witness  asked 
him  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  watch,  and  he  said  he  did  not ;  but  being  taken 
out  of  the  house,  he  said  he  knew  where  the  watch  was ;  that  it  was  planted  at  Mr. 
W.'s.  They  went  there,  but  could  not  find  it;  and  the  prisoner  then  called  for  a 
boy,  and  asked  him  to  get  the  watch ;  and  the  watch  was  afterwards  brought  by 
the  boy  to  the  prisoner,  who  gave  it  to  the  policeman.  The  house  where  the  pri- 
soner lived  was  a  lodging-house.  It  was  objected  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
prisoner's  possession  of  the  hat,  as  he  had  no  exclusive  possession  of  the  room;  and 
that  all  the  evidence  as  to  the  watch  was  that  he  knew  where  it  was:  but,  on  a  case 
reserved,  it  was  held  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury. (6) 

Upon  an  indictmeut  for  receiving  stolen  fowls,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner's 
husband  sent  them  without  a  direction  by  a  coach  to  Birmingham,  it  being  stated 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  that  a  person  would  call  for  the  box  at  Birmingham. 
The  box  arrived  at  Birmingham,  and  the '  prisoner  went  to  the  coach -office,  and 
inquired  for  it;  wheu  the  box  was  shown  to  her  by  the  coachman,  and  she  claimed 
it  as  the  box  she  was  come  for ;  upon  which  she  was  taken  into  custody,  and  the  box 
being  opened  in  her  presence  was  found  to  contain  ten  fowls  The  prisoner  wn 
convicted;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction 
was  wrong,  and  that  according  to  the  evidence  the  prisoner  never  did  in  fact  receive 
the  fowls,  nor  ever  had  the  power  of  doiug  so.  Whoever  had  possession  of  the 
fowls  at  the  coach-office,  when  the  prisoner  claimed  to  receive  them,  never  parted 
**>fiVI  w*^*  ^e  P088088*00-  The  prisoner  by  claiming  to  receive  the  fowls,  which 
J  were  never  ^actually  or  potentially(c)  in  her  possession,  never  in  fact  or  law 
received  them.(</) 

Upon  an  indictment,  which  charged  Straughan  and  Williamson  with  stealing  snd 
Wiley  with  receiving,  it  appeared  that  Straughan  and  Williamson  went  iuto  the 
house  of  Wiley's  father  with  a  loaded  sack  carried  by  Straughan.  Wiley  lived  with 
his  father,  and  was  a  higgler,  attending  markets  with  a  horse  and  c  irt.  Straughan 
and  Williamson  remained  in  the  house  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  went  out  of  the 
back  door,  preceded  by  Wiley  with  a  candle,  Straughan  again  carrying  theMckoo 
his  shoulders,  and  went  iuto  a  stable  belonging  to  the  same  house,  situated  in  a 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the  house  and  stable  being  on  the  same  premises. 
The  stable  door  was  shut  by  one  of  them,  and  oa  the  policemen  going  in  thej  found 
the  sack  on  the  floor  tied  at  the  mouth,  and  the  three  men  standing  round  it, 
as  if  they  were  bargaining,  but  no  words  were  heard.  The  sack  had  a  hole  in  u\ 
through  which  poultry  feathers  were  protruding.  The  bag  was  found  to  contain  cocks, 
hens,  and  ducks.  Wiley  on  being  charged  with  receiving  the  poultry  knowing  it  to 
have  been  stolen,  said  he  did  not  think  he  would  have  bought  the  hens.  The  court 
told  the  jury  that  the  taking  of  Straughan  and  Williamson  with  the  stolen  goods  ss 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Brett,  1  Cox  C.  C.  261.  (6)  Reg.  v.  Hobson,  Dean.  C.  0.  400. 

(c)  In  Reg.  v.  Wiley,  2  Den.  C.  C.  37,  Lord  Campbell,  G.  J.,  said  be  did  not  nndtrtttM 
the  legal  meaning  of  u  potential." 

(rf)  Reg.  v.  Hill,  1  Den.  C.  C.  453;  2  C.  k  K.  978  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Another  q«e*ti* 
was  reserved,  namely,  how  far  ihe  fact  of  the  fowls  having  been  sent  to  the  pritoMr  •/ 
her  husband  could  be  an  excuse  for  her  receiving  them,  bat  by  the  aboTe  decifioa  tk* 
question  became  immaterial. 
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by  Wiley  into  the  stable,  over  which  he  had  control,  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 

about  the  buying  them,  he  well  knowing  the  goods  to  have  been  stolen,  was 
ving  of  the  goods  by  him  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.     The  jury  con- 

and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended  that  there  must  be  a  parting 
tie  possession  by  the  thief,  and  a  delivery  to  the  receiver.  The  thief,  having 
il  property  in  the  goods,  can  only  pass  the  actual  possession ;  and  if  he  passes 
s  has  no  possession  left  in  him,  and  therefore  has  not  even  constructive  pos- 
,  and  so  he  cannot  be  taken  as  holding  the  goods  as  agent  for  the  prisoner, 
ore  the  prisoner  cannot  be  held  to  have  had  constructive  possession.  On  the 
'  the  crown  it  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  had  joint  actual  possession  with 
eves.  Eight  of  the  judges(<?)  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be 
to  have  received  the  fowls.  That  the  possession  of  the  thieves  seemed  to 
e  the  notion  of  possession  by  the  prisoner, (/)  as  the  thieves  never  intended 
\  with  the  goods  until  the  bargain  was  con  eluded.  (47)  That  there  must  be  a 
I  over  the  goods  by  the  receiver,  which  there  was  not  in  this  case. (A)  That 
gh  there  might  be  a  u  a  joint  possession  of  goods  in  a  thief  and  a  receiver/' 
iras  no  evidence  of  that  in  this  case,  as  "  the  thieves  seem  always  to  have  had 
lion  of  the  goods,  and  the  prisoner  to  have  only  had  the  intention  of  receiving 
not  the  actual  receipt."(i)  That  u  receiving  must  mean  a  taking  into  pos- 
,  actual  or  constructive,"  which  there  was  not  here,  as  the  prisoner  "  never 
id  the  goods  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  *except  upon  a  contingency,   r**ftfi 

as  it  happened,  did  not  arise."(./)  Four  of  the  judges(&)  were  of  *- 
1  that  the  prisoner  was  shown  to  have  received  the  goods.  "The  case  was 
>ut  against  the  prisoner  if  he  was  proved  to  have  had  possession  of  the  goods, 
ig  them  to  be  stolen. "  *•  The  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  had  a  common 
e  with  the  thieves,  although  he  had  not  manual  possession.  They  were  all 
for  each  other,  and  the  possession  of  the  thieves  was,  therefore,  in  law  the 
ion  of  the  prison er."(7)  uThe  prisoner  co-operated  with  the  thieves  in 
ng  the  goods  into  the  stable  malo  animo  with  the  intent  of  bargaining  there 
ecurely.  Jf  he  had  actually  carried  them,  there  would  then  have  been  joint 
ion  ;  what  he  actually  did  was  legally  equivalent  to  carrying  them  him- 
n)  u  If  the  goods  had  beeu  removed  by  the  thieves  from  one  part  of  the 
s  premises  to  another  part  of  those  premises  and  there  left,  and  the  prisoner 
ken  them  from  the  latter  place  jointly  with  thieves,  he  would  have  been 

liable  as  a  thief.(n)  If  then  he  assisted  the  thieves  in  taking  them  elsewhere 
is  a  joint  taking  by  him,  and  as  he  did  it  malo  animo  he  was  criminally 
•ating  with  them,  and  therefore  guilty  of  receiving,  "(o)  "  There  is  a  receiv- 
enever  the  prisoner,  knowing  the  goods  to  have  been  feloniously  stolen,  has 
don  of  them  malo  animo."  *'  There  need  be  no  manual  possession  to  consti- 
receiving.  The  facts  were  that  the  sack  was  brought  into  the  house  and 
thence  to  the  stable  with  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  the  three  pri- 
Was  not  Williamson  in  possession  of  the  sack?  Straughan  alone  carried 
fc  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  larceny,  the  possession  of  Straughan 
e  possession  of  Williamson.  If  so,  why  was  not  the  possession  of  Straughan 
r  the  possession  of  Wiley  t  There  was  a  criminal  intent  in  all  three  at  that 
md  a  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  intent  into  execution. 

arke,  B.,  Alderson,  B.,  Patteson,  J.,  Coleridge,  J.,  Maule,  J.,  Piatt,  B.,  Talfourd,  J., 
rtin,  B. 

Talfoord,  J.  (g)  Martin  and  Piatt,  BB. 

atteson,  J.  (t)  Alderson,  B. 

forke,  B.,  who  added,  "  I  think  the  possession  of  the  receiver  must  be  distinct  from 
the  thief;  and  that  the  mere  receiving  a  thief  with  stolen  goods  in  his  possession 
not  alune  constitute  a  man  a  receiver." 
.ord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  Cresswell,  J.,  Erie,  J  ,  and  Williams,  J. 
rilliams,  J. 

Srle,  J.     The  learned  judge  added,  "  The  rules  of  the  criminal  and  the  civil  law  are  m 
rtpects  different,  and  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  each  other," — a  dictum  that  ought 
be  kept  in  remembrance  in  considering  criminal  cases. 
ce  Rex  v.  Dyer,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  154,  p.  767 ;  Rex  v.  Atwell,  Ibid, 
rettwell,  J. 
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What  difference  cud  it  make  that  one  party  alone  had  manual  possession  of  the 
goods  when,  if  they  all  had  been  on  or  near  the  owner's  premises,  such  possession 
by  one  would  have  been  clearly  in  law  the  manual  possession  of  them  all  ?  There 
may  be  a  joint  possession  in  the  receiver  and  the  thief."(jp)  The  conviction,  there- 
fore, was  held  wrong  by  the  majority  of  the  judges.(^) 

**Sf  71        *The  necessary  evidence  of  the  offender  knowing  the  goods  which  he  has 
J   received  to  have  been  originally  stolen  may  be  collected  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  buying  goods  at  an  under 
value  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  buyer  knew  they  were  stolen. (r) 

On  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  lead,  Brain  well,  B.,  told  the  jury  that  "the 
knowledge  charged  in  the  indictment  need  not  be  such  knowledge  as  would  be  ac- 
quired if  the  prisoner  had  actually  seen  the  lead  stolen ;  it  is  sufficient  if  you  think 
the  circumstances  accompanying  the  transaction  were  such  as  to  make  the  prisoner 
believe  that  it  had  been  stolen. "(s) 

On  an  indictment  against  a  wife  for  stealing,  and  a  husband  for  receiving,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  wife  had  picked  up  eleven  mining  tools  from  a  rubbish  heap,  where 
they  had  been  placed,  not  as  rubbish,  on  the  premises  of  the  prosecutor,  and  de- 
livered them  to  her  husband,  telling  him  how  she  had  obtained  them,  and  he  had 
sold  them  as  old  iron  ;  Crowder,  J.,  after  stilting  to  the  jury  the  law  as  to  the  duty 
of  a  finder  of  property,  as  applicable  to  the  charge  against  the  wife,  told  the  jury, 
u  Before  you  can  convict  the  man  you  must  be  satisfied  that  he  knew  that  the  goods 
had  been  stolen.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  know  (upon  the  law  as  I  have  laid  it 
down  as  to  the  duty  of  the  finder  of  property  to  take  proper  means  to  find  the 
owners)  that  this  was  a  theft.  If  so,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  receiving  with  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  goods  being  stolen. "(t) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  receiving  the  silver  tops  of  a  whip  and  of  two  walk- 
ing-sticks, a  boy  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  them,  and  the  prisoner,  a  general 
dealer,  had  proved  on  the  trial  of  the  boy  that  he  gave  three  shillings  for  the  articles, 
and  that  the  boy  said  he  got  them  from  the  coachman  of  B. ;  but  it  appeared  that 
the  boy  had  been  in  the  service  of  13.,  whose  man  had  sent  him  repeatedly  to  the 
prisoner  with  articles  of  a  very  varied  character  to  sell,  and  that  on  the  first  occa- 
sion the  prisoner  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  had  a  note  of  introduction  from  B.  or 
his  man.  and  the  boy  had  never  told  the  prisoner  that  he  had  left  the  service  of  BM 
but  said  that  the  prisoner  only  gave  him  seventeen  pence  for  the  articles,  the  value 
of  which  was  stated  to  be  three*  times  the  sum  the  prisoner  said  he  gave  for  them; 
Martin,  B.,  told  the  jury  that  if  they  thought  the  prisoner  did  not  know  that  the 
boy  had  left  B/s  service  they  should  acquit  him.(tt) 

On  an  indictment  for  receiving  goods,  which  have  been  obtained  by  false  pre- 
tences, knowing  them  to  have  been  so  obtained,  it  is  essential  to  prove  that  the  pri- 
soner kuew  that  the  goods  had  been  obtained  by  false  pretences. (i?) 

(p)  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Wiley,  2  Den.  C.  C  37.  The  minority  were  clearly  right  in  this  case.  It  is 
clear,  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  taking  of  the  sack  to  the  stable  was  by  the  direction  of 
Wiley  ;  the  other  two  prisoners,  therefore,  were  his  agents  in  taking  it,  and  trespass  would 
have  lain  against  all  for  a  joint  asportation  of  the  goods  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  tliem. 
Again,  Wiley,  by  lighting  them,  was  aiding  Straughan  in  carrying  the  bag,  and  the  esse 
is  identically  the  same  as  if  the  goods  had  been  taken  in  a  cart,  and  he  had  led  the  horse 
along  the  road  to  the  stable,  because  it  was  too  dark  for  the  others  to  find  the  road.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  thief  should  part  or  intend  to  part  with  the  possession.  A.  steals 
goods  and  meets  with  B.,  and  informs  him  that  he  has  stolen  the  goods,  and  asks  B.  to 
carry  them  for  him,  which  B.  does.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  B.  is  a  receirer,  though  be 
never  was  out  of  A.'s  company,  and  it  was  never  intended  that  he  should  buy  or  hare  the 
goods  for  his  own  use.  A.  steals  goods,  and  carries  them  to  B.,  who  was  waiting  form- 
at a  distance,  and  then  B.  accompanies  A.,  who  still  carries  the  goods,  with  intent  to 
.assist  B.  in  disposing  of  them,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  B.  is  clearly  a  receiver.  See 
Rex  v.  Kelly,  R.  k  R.  421  ;  Rex  v.  King,  R.  k  R.  332. 

(r)  1  Hale  619;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  153,  p.  765. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  White,  1  F.  k  F.  665.  (/)  Reg.  r.  Adams,  1  F.  k  F.  86. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Wood,  1  F.  k  F.  497. 

(v)  Reg.  v.  Rymes,  3  C.  k  K.  326,  Williams,  J.  The  evidence  against  the  receirer11 
this  case  was,  that  he  had  bought,  much  below  its  value,  some  cheese,  which  had  bee* 
obtained  by  false  pretences ;  which  only  proved,  at  most,  that  the  cheese  had  beta'O"" 
tained  by  some  unfair  means. 
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*Upoa  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  evidence  may  be  given  r*c^o 
of  different  receipts  of  goods  stolen  from  the  same  person  in  order  to  show  *• 
guilty  knowledge  in  the  receiving,  at  least  of  such  receipts  as  were  prior  to  the  one 
charged  in  the  indictment;  but  where  ou  an  indictment  for  receiving  certain  articles, 
it  appears  that  they  were  received  at  different  times,  the  prosecutor  must  elect  on 
which  receipt  he  will  proceed.1  Upon  an  indictment  against  a  principal  and  re- 
ceiver, the  evidence  against  the  receiver  was  that  many  of  the  goods  were  found  in 
her  possession  ;  others  pledged  by  herself,  and  others  by  her  direction,  with  different 
pawnbrokers  at  different  tiuies  for  a  period  of  between  four  and  five  months,  and 
other  parcels  were  proved  to  have  come  into  her  possession  at  several  and  distinct 
times,  and  she  admitted  that  all  these  things  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  princi- 
pal ;  it  was  submitted  that  the  prosecutor  should  elect  what  articles  he  meant  to 
rely  upon,  and  Gaselee,  J.,  decided  that  as  there  was  evidence  that  some  of  the 
things  came  at  different  times,  these  were  several  distinct  acts  of  receiving,  and  that 
the  prosecutor  must  elect  what  act  of  receiving  he  relied  upon  to  support  the  feloni- 
ous receiving.  The  prosecutor  then  elected  to  go  upon  the  receiving  of  two  par- 
ticular pieces  of  silk.  It  was  then  objected  that  evidence  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
of  the  receiver  having  pledged  or  disposed  of,  or  having  in  her  possession  the  other 
articles  of  stolen  property,  in  order  to  raise  an  inference  of  guilty  knowledge;  but 
as  all  the  property  had  been  stolen  from  the  same  persons  and  had  all  been  brought 
to  her  by  the  principal,  Gaselee,  J.,  thought  it  was  admissible,  and  proper  to  be  left 
to  the  jury,  as  an  ingredient  to  make  out  the  guilty  knowledge;  and  he  told  the 
jury  that  they  might  take  into  their  consideration  the  circumstances  of  her  having 
the  various  articles  of  stolen  property  in  her  possession,  and  pledging  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  them  at  various  times,  as  an  ingredient  in  coming  to  a  determination 
whether,  when  she  received  the  two  pieces  of  silk,  she  knew  them  or  either  of  them 
to  have  been  stolen.  The  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty;  and,  upon  a  case  re- 
served, the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  evidence  of  other  acts  of  re- 
ceiving was  properly  admitted  against  the  receiver,  and  the  conviction  was  therefore 
right. (it)  So  where  upon  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  it  was  proposed 
to  prove  other  receipts  of  stolen  articles,  besides  those  laid  in  the  indictment; 
Ourney,  B.,  held  that  any  receipts,  that  were  before  those  laid  in  the  indictment 
were  evidence,  and  that  strictly  speaking,  the  receiving  another  article  the  subject 
of  another  indictment  was  admissible. (x)  In  the  sime  case  it  was  held  that  evi- 
dence might  be  given  not  only  of  the  finding  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
ment in  the  house  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  of  the  finding  of  many  other  goods 
marked  with  the  mark  of  the  prosecutor,  with  a  view  to  the  scienter. (y)  So  upon  an 
^indictment  for  receiving  stolen  tin  it  was  held  that  evidence  might  be  r**pq 
given  that  when  the  countable  went  to  search  the  prisoner's  warehouse  for  *- 
stolen  iron,  he  saw  the  prisoner,  endeavoring  to  conceal  some  brass  in  some  sand, 
tod  that  after  he  was  taken  away  in  custody,  his  wife  carried  some  tin  under  her 
cloak  from  a  warehouse  on  the  premises.(z)  In  the  same  case  it  was  held  that 
what  the  prisoner  said  to  the  constable,  not  only  relating  to  the  tin  which  was  stolen, 
and  for  which  the  constable  was  not  searching,  but  also  relating  to  the  iron  for 
which  he  was  searching,  was  admissible  in  evidence. (a) 

A  father  and  son  were  jointly  indicted,  the  son  as  the  thief,  and  the  father  as  the 
receiver  of  a  large  quantity  of  boots,  shoes,  and  leather.     There  was  only  one  couot 

{*)  Rex  v.  Dunn,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  146.  The  marginal  note  seems  to  limit  the  evidence 
of  &11  other  receipts  to  such  as  were  "  prior  to  that  on  which  the  prosecutor  elects  to  pro- 
wed;''  bat  no  such  point  seems  to  have  been  raised  in  the  case;  but  see  the  next  case. 
C  8.  G. 

.  (*)  Rex  v.  Davis,  6  C.  k  P.  177  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  MSS.  C.  S.  G.  Gurney,  B.,  thought 
*f  the  receipt  charged  in  the  other  indictment  were  given  in  evidence  on  this,  that,  as  a 
fitter  of  candor,  the  other  indictment  ought  to  be  waived. 

(y)  Ibid. 

(*j  Reg.  v.  Mansfield,  C.  k  M.  140  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Coleridge,  J. 

(«)  Ibid. 


l  Receiving  'stolen  goods,  evidence  of  other  acts  admissible  to  show  guilty  knowledge : 
r*ople  9.  Ran4o,  3  Parker  C.  R.  335.     Sec  M'Intyre  v.  State,  10  Ind.  26. 
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against  the  son  ;  but  two  against  the  father,  the  one  for  receiving  the  goods  stolen 
by  the  s^n,  the  other  for  receiving  the  goods  stolen  by  an  evil-disposed  person. 
The  son  had  been  in  the  prosecutors'  employ  from  March  to  November,  and  the 
prisoners  lived  together  till  April,  when  the  father  removed  to  Preston,  and  took  i 
hamper  with  him,  which  passed  and  repassed  repeatedly  between  them  until 
October.  On  the  10th  of  November,  the  day  laid  in  the  indictment,  a  quantity  of 
shoes  and  leather  belonging  to  the  prosecutors  was  found  in  the  son's  lodgings,  and 
sundry  letters  from  the  father  to  his  son,  the  contents  of  which  caused  the  shop  of 
the  father  at  Preston  to  be  searched,  and  there  was  also  found  property  of  the 
prosecutors',  consisting  of  boots,  shoes,  and  leather,  of  the  value  of  £150,  and  also 
letters  of  the  son  to  the  father.  The  letters  from  the  father  to  the  son  and  from 
the  son  to  the  father  were  stated  to  bear  dates  at  various  periods  between  May  and 
October,  and  to  refer  to  the  transmission  of  goods  of  the  nature  of  those  found  in 
the  father's  shop.  It  was  urged  that  these  letters  could  not  all  be  read,  but  that 
the  prosecution  must  elect  one  offence,  and  give  evidence  on  that  alone.  It  was 
answered  that  the  letters  were  all  evidence  against  the  father  to  show  guilty  know- 
ledge, and  Rex  v.  Dnnn(b)  was  relied  on.  Maule,  J. :  u  It  is  true  that  judges  are  in 
the  habit  of  not  allowing  several  felonious  acts  to  be  given  in  evidence  under  one 
indictment,  where  the  effect  of  doing  so  will  be  to  create  confusion,  or  to  surprise 
the  prisoner,  or  otherwise  embarrass  the  defence.  But  here  embarrassment  and  in- 
justice would  be  produced  by  putting  the  prosecutors  to  their  election.  They  can- 
not possibly  know  at  what  time  the  several  larcenies  and  receiving  (if  more  than 
one)  took  place ;  the  whole,  according  to  the  opening,  seems  to  constitute  a  continu- 
ous transaction ;  therefore  I  shall  admit  the  evidence  relating  to  any  takings  aod 
receivings,  under  the  circumstances  suggested,  provided  the  indictment  contains 
corresponding  charges."(c) 

Upon  an  indictment  containing  a  count  for  stealing  woollen  cloth,  and  a  count 
for  receiving  the  same  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  it  appeared  that  the  cloth 
had  been  stolen  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  the  prisoner  was  found  in  possession  of  it 
**V701   0D  ^ne  ^tn  °*  ^arch*     The  prisoner's  house  was  searched  within  an  hour 
J   *after  the  cloth  was  found,  and  two  other  pieces  of  cloth  then  found.    On 
the  13th  of  the  previous  December  the  prisoner  had  been  in  possession  of  two  more 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  these  four  pieces  of  cloth  had  been  stolen  of  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber from  another  mill  and  from  differeut  owners  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was 
held  that  there  was  no  ground  for  admitting  the  evidence  either  under  the  second 
count  or  the  first. (d)     *•  Under  the  latter  it  would  have  been  evidence  of  the  pri- 
soner being  a  bad  man,  and  likely  to  commit  the  offence  there  charged.    But  the 
English  law  does  not  permit  the  issue  of  criminal  trials  to  depend  on  this  species  of 
evidence.     So  under  the  second  count  the  evidence  would  only  show  the  prisoner  to 
be  a  bad  man ;  it  would  not  be  direct  evidence  of  the  particular  fact  in  issue,  fit? 
that  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  these  specific   articles   he   knew   them  to  be 
stolen/'^)     "  Here  the  evidence  merely  went  to  show  that  the  prisoner  wa*  «/** 
$e*8ioii  of  other  property  which  had  been  stolen  in  the  previous  December,  ami  iw* 
tfiat  lie  had  received  such  property  knowing  it.  to  be  stolen.     Now  the  mere  possessoa 
of  stolen  property  is  evidence  prima  facie  not  of  receiving  but  of  stealing;  and  to 
admit  such  evidence  would  be  to  allow  a  prosecutor,  in  order  to  make  oat  that  a 
prisoner  had  received  property  with  a  guilty  knowledge,  which  had  been  stolen  in 
March,  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  in  the  December  previous  stolen  some  other 
property  from  another  place  and  belonging  to  other  persons.     In  other  words,  to 
order  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  committed  one  felony,  the  prosecutor  may  prove 
that  he  committed  a  totally  differeut  felony  some  time  before.     Such  evidence  can- 
not be  admissible."(/) 

N.  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictmeut  for  stealing  lead,  and  on  the  trial  of  C.  forr* 

(b)  Supra.  (c)  Reg.  v.  Hinley,  2  M.  b  Rob.  524. 

(rf)  Reg.  v.  Oddy,  2  Den.  C.  C.  264.  (e)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  Ibid. 

(/)  Per  Alderson,  B.,  Ibid.  So  where  there  was  evidence  of  other  stolen  property  beinf 
found  in  the  house  of  the  prisoner,  and  such  evidence  was  offered  on  the  part  of  the  pro** 
cution,  it  was  rejected  :  Rep.  v.  Sirrell,  cited,  2  Den.  C.  C.  267,  Alderson,  B.,  and  TaWW* 
J.,  and  approved  in  Reg.  v.  Oddy. 
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g  the  lead,  it  was  opened  that  portions  of  lead  had  been  missed  at  various 
between  the  early  part  of  January  and  the  11th  of  February  from  an  unoccu- 
totel ;  and  that  on  different  occasions  during  that  period  a  marine  store  denier 
purchased  portions  of  lead  (of  the  same  description  as  that  which  had  been 
)  from  C.  and  N.  This  evidence  was  objected  to,  Reg.  v.  Oddy  ;(g)  but 
>urn,  C.  J.,  held  that  it  was  admissible,  in  order  to  prove  guilty  knowledge, 
J.  having  proved  that  he  had  stolen  portions  of  the  lead  on  different  occasions, 
ce  was  received  that  C.  and  N.  had  gone  to  the  marine  store  dealer  together 
en  occasions  and  sold  portions  of  lead  of  a  similar  description,  and  the  jury 
lirected  to  take  this  evidence  into  their  consideration  in  forming  their  conclu- 
s  to  the  guilty  knowledge  of  the  prisoner. (h) 

ere  upon  an  indictment  for  receiviug  stolen  reissuable  notes,  *the  pri-  r**** 
s  counsel  in  cross-examination  attempted  to  show  that  no  means  had  *- 
aken  to  inform  the  public  of  the  number  and  particulars  of  the  notes,  and 
tinsel  for  the  prosecution  then  proposed  to  read  an  advertisement  from  the 
h  Traveller  ;  it  was  objected  to,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  it  had  come  to 
lowledge  of  the  prisoner ;  but  Gaselee,  J.,  held  that  as  by  the  cross-examina- 
was  attempted  to  be  shown  that  no  means  had  been  taken  to  apprise  the 
that  any  notes  had  been  stolen,  or  guard  them  agaiust  taking  them,  it  was 
lible ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  clearly  of  opinion,  that, 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  properly  received.(Z) 
those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  principal  has  been  duly 
tec/,  we  have  seen  that  it  appears  to  have  been  ruled  to  be  sufficient  to  give  in 
ce  the  examined  copy  of  a  record,  showing  that  he  was  found  guilty  of  the 
before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  though  the  proceedings  be  informal, 
e  judgment  erroneous  ( j  ) 

prosecutions  for  the  misdemeanor  in  receiving  stolen  goods,  on  the  repealed 
;  22  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  it  was  settled  that  the  principal  felon,  though  not  convicted 
doned,  was  a  competent  witness  against  the  receiver.(&) 

rases  where  the  principal  and  receiver  are  joined  in  the  same  iudictment,  and 
ogether,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  receiver  may  enter  into  the  full  defence  of 
-incipal,  and  avail  himself  of  every  matter  of  fact  and  every  point  of  law 
ig  to  his  acquittal ;  and  in  cases  where  the  principal  has  been  previously  con- 
,  though  the  record  of  the  conviction  will  be  sufficient  presumptive  evidence 
verything  in  the  former  proceeding  was  rightly  and  properly  transacted,  yet 
ling  to  great  authority,  it  is  competent  to  the  receiver  to  controvert  the  guilt 
t  principal,  and  to  show  that  the  offence  of  which  he  was  convicted,  did  not 
it  to  felony  in  him,  or  not  to  that  species  of  felony  with  which  he  was 
ed.(Z) 

tere  several  prisoners  are  jointly  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  one 
em  convicted  and  the  others  acquitted,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  who  was 
rted  is  afterwards  separately  indicted  for  receiving  the  same  goods,  a  plea  of 
rois  acquit  on  the  former  indictment  is  good,  if  it  be  demurred  to  on  the  part 
J  prosecution.(ra) 

e  fifth  count  of  an  indictment  found  and  tried  in  Dorsetshire  alleged  that  the 
pals  stole  a  sheep  at  the  parish  of  S.  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  the  seventh 

Supra. 

Reg.  v.  Nicholls,  1  F.  &  F.  51,  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  refused  to  reserve  the  point.     The 

ctioo  between  this  case  and  Reg.  v.  Oddy  is,  that  here  the  evidence  was  of  other 

•U  of  similar  property  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  same  owner;  there  the  evi- 

waa  of  goods  stolen  from  other  owners,  and  the   prisoner  might  have   been  the 

Rex  v.  Vyse,  R.  k  M.  G.  C.  R.  218.     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  270. 

i  Ante,  p.  550 ;  Rex  v.  Baldwin,  3  Campb.  265. 

Haslam's  case,  1  Leach  418  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c  16,  s.  166,  p.  782  ;  Pat  ram's  case,  1  Leach 

iote  (a) ;  2  East  P.  0.  Ibid.,  Grose,  J. 

Fo8t.  365;  Smith's  case,  1  Leach  288;  Rex  v.  Dunn,  4  C.  k  P.  377  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.), 

t  Bosanquet,  J.,  thought  that  the  record  of  the  principal's  conviction  on  his  own 

Mion  was  primd  facie  evidence  against  the  accessory;  but  see  Rex  v.  Turner,  ante, 

,  p.  77. 

)  Rex  v.  Dann,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  424.     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  59. 
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count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  at  the  parish  of  T.  in  the  county  of  Somerset  re- 
ceived the  sheep  (being  the  same  property  as  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  count  of  this 
*V21   *indictment>).  aud  the  prisoner  was  convicted  on  this  count,  and  the  princi- 

•'  -*  pals  on  the  fifth  count:  and  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the  seventh 
count  could  not  be  supported.  It  ought  to  have  shown  jurisdiction  on  the  face  of 
it;  but  it  did  the  reverse;  for  it  set  out  facts  relating  exclusively  to  Somersetshire, 
though  the  indictment  was  found  in  Dorsetshire  by  a  grand  jury  of  that  county.(n) 

Upon  an  indictment,  which  charged  one  prisoner  with  stealing  at  Leeds  in  York- 
shire, and  another  with  receiving  in  the  same  county,  it  appeared  that  the  property 
was  stolen  in  Yorkshire  and  received  in  Lancashire,  aud  it  was  objected  that  the 
indictment  should  have  laid  the  receiving  in  Lancashire,  and  then  have  introduced 
averments  to  show  that  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  56,  applied ;  but  Maule,  J.,  held 
that  that  section  justified  this  method  of  indictuient(o) 

Upon  an  indictment  in  Wiltshire  for  receiving  the  half  of  a  £5  note  knowing  it 
to  have  been  stolen,  it  appeared  that  the  half  note  was  posted  by  a  tradesman  at 
Swindon  in  Wiltshire  in  a  letter  to  a  person  in  Bristol,  and  stolen  in  its  transmit  hy 
some  one  in  some  way  unknown.  The  prisoner  had  received  the  half  note  with  a 
guilty  knowledge,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  the  bank  at  Swindon  requesting  pay- 
ment of  it.  and  posted  the  letter  at  Bath,  and  it  arrived  with  its  contents  in  doe 
course  at  Swindon ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  half  note  was  received  by  or 
ever  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  in  Wiltshire,  unless  the  bankers  at  Swindon 
to  whom  half  the 'note  had  been  remitted,  or  the  post-office  servants  in  that  county 
could  be  regarded  as  his  agents,  and  their  possession  in  that  county  treated  as  his 
possession  ;  and.  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was  triable  in 
Wiltshire  under  sec.  56  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29.  It  was  plain  that  if  he  had 
employed  a  private  agent  to  give  the  half  note  to  the  bankers  in  order  to  get  it 
cashed,  the  possession,  in  point  of  law,  would  all  along  have  remained  in  the  pri- 
soner, and  there  was  uo  reason  why  it  should  the  less  be  considered  in  his  posses- 
sion because  it  was  transmitted  through  a  public  agent  by  means  and  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner. (p) 

As  to  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property  upon  the  conviction  of  the  receiver, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  100, 
provides  for  the  restitution  of  any  property  obtained  by  stealing,  taking,  obtaining, 
extorting,  embezzling,  converting  or  knowingly  receiving  the  same.(^) 

The  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  110,  "An  Act  for  regulating  the  business  of  dealers  in  old 
metals,"  contains  provisions  for  the  summary  conviction  of  such  dealers  in  whose 
possession  any  old  metal  stolen  or  unlawfully  obtained  is  found  under  the  circum- 
stances therein  specified ;  and  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  40,  "an  Act  to  amend  the  laws  for 
*e7on  the  prevention  of  frauds  and  abuses  by  persons  employed  in  the  *  woollen, 
'  J  worsted,  linen,  cotton,  flax,  mohair,  and  silk  hosiery  manufactures/'  contains 
many  provisions  for  the  summary  conviction  of  persons  intrusted  with  such  mate- 
rials, who  pawn  or  embezzle  them,  and  of  persons  who  purchase  or  receive  snob 
materials  knowing  them  to  have  been  embezzled.  But  the  provisions  of  these  acto 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Martin,  1  Den.  C.  C.  398 ;  2  C.  &  K.  950  (01  E.  C.  L.  R.).  * 

(o)  Reg.  t;  Hinley,  2  M.  &  Rob.  524.  And  since  the  1*4  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  23,  the  in- 
dictment in  such  a  case  would  be  sufficient  if  it  merely  had  the  venue,  Yorkshire,  in  toe 
margin. 

(p)  Reg.  t>.  Cryer,  D.  k  B.  324.  See  Reg.  v.  Jones,  1  Den.  C.  C.  551,  pott,  False  Pre- 
tences.    See  sec.  96  of  the  new  Act,  ante,  p.  543. 

(?)  See  the  section,  ante,  p.  354. 
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♦CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-NINTH.  [*574 

[•AKIN G  A  REWARD   FOR   HELPING  TO  THE  DI8COVERY  OF  STOLEN   PROPERTY. 

lN  offence  nearly  connected  with  that  of  receiving  stolen  goods  is  that  of  taking 
ward  to  help  any  person  to  goods  which  have  been  stolen, 
►y  the  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  s.  101,  "whosoever  shall  corruptly  take  any  money 
•eward,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  pretence  or  upon  account  of  helping  any 
on  to  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  security,  or  other  property  whatsoever  which 
1  by  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  have  been  stolen,  taken,  obtained,  extorted \ 
rzzled,  converted,  or  disposed  of,  as  in  this  Act  before  meutioned,  shall  (unless 
\aU  have  used  all  due  diligence  to  cause  the  offender  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  the 
e>)  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
he  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years 
Dot  less  than  three  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
8,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if 
ile  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(a) 
i  a  case  upon  the  4  Geo.  1,  c.  11,  it  was  considered  proper  to  aver,  that  the 
odant  had  not  apprehended  or  caused  to  be  apprehended  the  principal,  &c.,  such 
rvation  being  in  the  enacting  clause,  and  part  of  the  description  of  the  offence. (6) 
.  case  where  the  principal  felon  was  dead,  and  had  not  been  convicted  of  the 
ice,  it  was  objected  that  the  person  receiving  the  reward  to  help  to  the  stolen 
Is  could  not  bd  convicted,  and  the  point  was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
judges:  but  their  opinion  was  never  publicly  communicated,  though  it  was 
mined,  from  the  prisoner  being  discharged  after  remaining  some  time  in  gaol, 
i  the  objectiou  prevailed.(c)  With  respect,  however,  to  another  objection,  that 
principal  felon  had  not  been  convicted  of  the  offence,  it  was  well  observed  that 
i  could  not  have  been  the  ground  of  the  prisoner's  discharge,  inasmuch  as  the 
;ute,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  precluded  the  supposition  of  a  conviction  r*c»rK 
the  principal  being  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  trial  and  *punishmentof  *- 
\  offender ;  for  it  stated  that  the  offender  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  &c,  u  unless 
did  apprehend  or  cause  to  be  apprehended,  the  felon  who  st  )le  the  goods,  and 
ase  such  felon  to  be  brought  to  his  trial  for  the  same,  and  give  evidence  against 
w.n  And  it  was  therefore  suggested,  that  the  true  ground  of  the  doubt  was,  that 
the  death  of  the  principal,  the  stipulated  condition  had  become  impossible  to  be 
rformed  without  any  default  of  the  dcfcndant.(</) 

There  is  also  a  case  where  the  principal  felon  not  only  was  not  convicted,  but  was 
bitted  as  a  witness  against  the  party  indicted  for  taking  the  reward ;  namely,  the 
ae  of  the  notorious  Jonathan  Wild,  whose  extensive  traffic  in  the  taking  of  such 
wards  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  this  clause  in  the 
pealed  statute.(c)  The  prisoner  was  first  indicted  on  the  10  &  11  Wm.  3,  c.  23, 
*  privately  stealing  a  box  of  lace  in  a  shop,  and  acquitted,  upon  its  appearing  from 
ie  testimony  of  one  Kelly,  who  had  actually  stolen  the  box,  and  who  was  admitted 
$*  witness  for  the  crown,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  in  the  shop  at  the  time,  but 
jty  waited  at  the  corner  of  the  street  to  receive  the  goods ;  but  immediately  upon 
18  acquittal  he  was  agaiu  tried,  and  convicted,  on  the  4  Geo.  1,  c.  11,  8.  4,  for 
living  ten  guineas  from  the  owuer  of  the  shop  aa  a  reward  for  helping  her  to 

(a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  58,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  51.  ([.), 
Qd  extended  to  all  cases  of  extorting,  embezzling,  and  disposing  of  property  within  the 
,e«ning  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  Act.  The  words  of  the  former  enactment  were 
uolegg  he  caused  the  offender  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial  for  the  same." 
J*t  might  be  an  impossibility,  and  therefore  the  words  have  been  altered.     As  to  hard 

,°r>  4c,  see  ante,  p.  67  ;  and  as  to  accessories,  see  Ibid. 

(*)2East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  155,  p.  771. 

<e)  Drinkwater's  case,  1  Leach  15;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  155,  p.  770.     And  see  Wild's 
**  on  the  5  Anne,  c.  31,  s.  6 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  142,  p.  746. 
(*)  2  East  P.  0.  c.  16,  g.  155,  p.  770.  («)  4  Blac.  Com.  132. 
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the  box  of  lace  so  stolen  by  Kelly;  and  Kelly  was  again  examined  as  a  witness  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  on  this  indictment.  (/) 

It  was  held  to  be  an  offence  with  the  4  Geo.  1,  c.  11,  s.  4  (now  repealed)  to  take 
money  under  pretence  of  helping  a  man  to  goods  stolen  from  him,  though  the 
prisoner  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  felon,  and  did  not  pretend  that  he  had,  and 
though  he  had  no  power  to  apprehend  the  felon,  and  though  the  goods  were  never 
restored,  and  the  prisoner  had  no  power  to  restore  them  (  g) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  receiving  from  H.  Turley  certain  reward  under 
pretence  of  helping  her  to  certain  cheeses  which  had  before  been  stolen,  he  not 
having  caused  the  person  by  whom  the  cheeses  were  stolen  to  be  apprehended.  The 
prosecutrix  had  her  house  broken  open  and  fourteen  cheeses  stolen.  The  prisoner, 
who  was  a  tradesman  employed  by  the  prosecutrix,  called  on  her  in  the  course  of 
his  business,  and  told  her  that  he  had  some  suspicion  of  the  persons  who  had  broken 
open  her  house.  lie  proposed  and  executed  a  plan,  by  which  he  brought  to  her 
house  the  persons  whom  he  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  robbery;  and  upon 
the  prosecutrix  seeing  them  she  at  once  recognised  them  as  persons  who  had  been 
in  her  house  the  day  previous  to  the  night  on  which  the  robbery  was  effected.  The 
prisoner  asked  the  prosecutrix  if  she  did  not  think  they  were  implicated  in  the 
robbery;  she  said  "yes;"  he  said  "so  do  I."  She  said,  I  wish  "  you  would  try  if 
*57fi1  70U  cou^  buy  a  bit  of  cheese  of  them ;  to  which  he  assented ;  and  she  gave 
*  him  three  pounds  for  *that  purpose.  The  prosecutrix  saw  the  prisoner 
several  times,  when  he  told  her  that  the  cheese  would  come.  The  prosecutrix  said, 
"  You  have  got  the  money,  and  you  don't  mean  to  send  me  the  cheese ;"  he  said  she 
might  have  the  money  back  whenever  she  pleased.  Three  questions  were  left  to  the 
jury.  First,  Did  the  prisoner  mean  to  screen  the  guilty  parties  or  to  share  the 
money  with  them  ?  Secondly,  Did  the  prisoner  know  the  thieves,  and  intend  to 
assist  them  in  getting  rid  of  the  cheese  by  procuring  the  prosecutrix  to  buy  it?  On 
either  of  the  above  suppositions  the  jury  were  directed  that  the  case  was  within 
the  statute.  Thirdly,  Did  the  prisoner  know  the  thieves  and  assist  the  prosecutrix 
as  her  agent,  and  at  her  request,  in  endeavoring  to  purchase  the  cheese  from  them, 
not  meaning  to  bring  the  thieves  to  justice '!  To  the  first  two  questions  the  jury 
answered  u  No."  To  the  third  "  Yes."  Whereupon  the  jury  were  directed  to  find 
the  prisoner  guilty,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that, 
upon  the  facts  found  by  the  jury,  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  prisoner  wim 
corrupt  receiving  of  such  money  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  the  facts  found 
being  that  the  prisoner  knew  the  thieves,  and  assisted  in  endeavoring  to  purchase 
the  stolen  property  from  the  thieves,  not  meaning  to  bring  them  to  justice;  and 
this  finding  established  all  the  facts  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence  described  in 
the  statute. (A) 

On  an  indictment  for  feloniously  receiving  £6  on  account  of  helping  the  prose- 
cutor to  a  mare  which  had  been  stolen  without  causing  the  stealer  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor's  son  went  to  the  prisoner  with  the  mare  to 
assist  him  in  drawing  out  manure,  and  at  night  turned  out  the  mare  in  the  prisoner's 
field,  from  which  she  was  shortly  afterwards  missed.  The  prosecutor  had  bought  a 
farm  from  the  prisoner,  and  had  paid  part  of  the  purchase-money  to  an  agent, 
being  the  amount  of  rent  due  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  residue  to  the  prisoner.  The 
day  after  the  mare  was  missed  the  prisoner  proposed  to  the  prosecutor,  that  if  be 
would  get  the  agent  to  return  £8  or  £9  the  money  paid  to  him,  three  or  four  of  the 
neighbors  would  go  and  find  the  mare,  and  that  unless  the  matter  was  settled  the 
mare  would  be  removed  a  day's  journey ;  the  prosecutor  proposed  to  the  prisoner  to 
pay  him  £5  or  £6  if  he  would  get  the  mare  for  him ;  this  the  prisoner  declined, 
and  proposed  that  one  Sweeney  should  decide  how  much  the  prosecutor  should  pay; 
at  length  the  prisoner  proposed  to  take  £12,  which  the  prosecutor  refused  to  give, 
but  he  gave  Sweeney  £6  to  give  the  prisoner,  desiring  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to 

(/)  Wild's  (Jonathan)  case,  1  Leach  17,  note  (a) ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  8.  155,  p.  770;  4 
Blac.  Com.  132.  The  prisoner  was  executed  upon  this  conviction.  See  also  aa  to  tka 
point  of  the  principal  felon  being  a  witness  :  Haslam's  case,  ante,  p.  571. 

(g)  Rex  v.  Ledbitter,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  76. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Pascoe,  1  Den.  0.  C.  456 ;  2  0.  &  K.  927  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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part  with  the  money  till  he  saw  the  mare  coming  home.  Sweeney  told  the  prisoner 
that  he  could  not  part  with  the  money  till  the  mare  was  returned,  and  the  mare  was 
in  feet  at  home  before  he  gave  the  money  to  the  prisoner.  It  was  objected  that 
as  the  mare  was  returned  before  the  money  was  paid  the  case  was  not  within  the  9 
Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  51  ;(t)  but  upon  a  case  reserved  it  was  held  that,  as  the  prisoner 
was  aware  he  wa*  to  get  the  money,  and  return  the  mare  on  that  account,  and  r*&77 
afterwards  get  *the  money,  it  came  within  the  words  "  upon  account  of  *- 
helping  any  person  to  any  chattel."^') 

On  an  indictment  on  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  58,  for  corruptly  receiving  money 
from  C.  Sabin  under  pretence  of  helping  him  to  a  watch  which  had  been  stolen 
from  him,  Sabin  proved  that  he  was  robbed  of  his  watch,  and  mentioned  the  rob- 
bery in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  and  others,  and  offered  five  shillings  to  any  one 
who  would  recover  it  for  him.  The  prisoner  said  he  thought  he  could,  and  on  that 
account  obtained  about  ten  shillings  from  Sabin,  but  did  not  restore  the  watch,  or 
money,  or  do  anything  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  thief.  It  was  urged  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  thief,  and  that  some  such 
evidence  was  necessary  to  make  out  the  offence.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  told  the  jury  that 
*•  the  taking  of  money  here  intended  is  certainly  a  corrupt  and  dishonest  taking 
under  false  pretences ;  for  the  word  '  pretence '  iu  itself  implies  that  something  has 
been  done  with  a  false  and  sinister  design.  You  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  that 
-when  the  prisoner  took  the  money,  he  took  it  dishonestly,  with  some  corrupt  motive ; 
for  which  many  grounds  might  be  suggested.  A  person  may  believe  himself  capable 
of  finding  out  the  thief,  and  if  he  obtains  the  money  for  that  purpose,  then  he  is  not 
Kuilty  of  this  offence.  But  there  are  also  many  instances  in  which  he  would  be 
grailty ;  if,  for  instance,  he  saw  the  thief  take  the  watch,  it  would  be  very  corrupt  in 
him  to  wait  and  take  money  for  helping  the  person  who  had  been  robbed  of  his  pro- 
perty, instead  of  immediately  apprehending  the  thief,  whose  guilty  act  he  had  seen  ; 
or  again,  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  commission  of  the  theft  itself,  it  would 
not  be  otherwise  than  corrupt  to  receive  money  for  the  restitution  of  the  property. 
The  questions  for  you  are — first,  whether  the  watch  was  stolen;  and  secondly, 
whether  the  prisoner  did  take  the  prosecutor's  money  under  a  corrupt  pretence,  and 
not  honestly  meaning  to  detect  the  thief  if  possible.  If  you  think  that  he  had  any 
object  of  a  wicked  nature  at  the  time,  then  you  will  say  that  he  is  guilty ;  but  if  you 
believe  that  he  honestly  meant  to  use  such  means  as  he  could  to  bring  the  offender 
to  justice,  then  your  verdict  must  be  *  not  guilty.'  "(k) 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  received  certain  money  on  account 
of  helping  the  prosecutor  to  certain  goods  lately  stolen,  the  prisoner  not  then  having 
caused  the  offenders  to  be  apprehended,  it  was  urged  that  the  Act  specified  no  time 
within  which  the  party  was  to  cause  the  offender  to  be  apprehended ;  and  at  any 
fate  he  must  have  a  reasonable  time  so  to  do ;  and  therefore  the  indictment  was  bad ; 
but  Erie,  J.,  overruled  the  objection.  (/) 

As  a  further  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  pernicious  traffic  in  stolen  goods,  it 
i»  enacted  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  102,  that  *•  whosoever  shall  publicly  adver- 
tise a  reward  for  the  return  of  auy  property  whatsoever  which  shall  have  been  stolen 
°r  lost,  and  shall  in  such  advertisement  use  any  words  purporting  that  no  r**7Q 
questions  will  be  asked,  or  shall  make  use  of  any  words  in  any  public  adver-  *- 
"■eoient  purporting  that  a  reward  will  be  given  or  paid  for  any  property  which 
■lull  have  been  stolen  or  lost,  without  seizing  or  making  any  inquiry  after  the  person 
Producing  such  property,  or  shall  promise  or  offer  in  any  such  public  advertisement 
to  return  to  any  pawnbroker  or  other  person,  who  may  have  bought  or  advanced 
■NHiey  by  way  of  loan  upon  any  property  stolen  or  lost,  the  money  so  paid   or 
•winced,  or  any  other  sum  of  money  or  reward  for  the  return  of  such  property,  or 
■Wl  print  or  publish  any  such  advertisement,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  pouuds 
Jwerery  such  offence  to  any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same  by  action  of  debt,  to 
« recovered,  with  full  costs  of  suit."(» 

(OTnis  clause  corresponds  with  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  58. 

0)  Reg.  0.  O'Donoell,  7  Cox  C.  C.  337.     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  163,  as  to  the  larceny. 

(*)  Reg.  ».  King,  I  Cox  C.  C.  36.  (/)  Reg.  v.  Hicks,  1  Cox  C.  C.  145. 

b  *)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  59 ;  9  Geo.  4.  c.  55.  s.  52  ;  and 

I       l*Uict.c.47,8.4. 
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*579]  *CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

OF  UNLAWFULLY  RECEIVING  OR  HAVING  POSSESSION  OF  PUBLIC  8TOBE8. 

The  several  statutes  relating  to  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  title  to  this  chapter 
will  be  set  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  passed;  and 
the  few  decided  cases  which  have  occurred  upon  their  construction  will  be  subse- 
quently noticed. 

The  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  8.  l,(a)  recites,  "that  notwithstanding  divers  good 
laws  made  and  enacted  for  the  preventing  of  the  stealing  and  embezzlement  of  his 
Majesty's  stores  of  war,  and  nav;il  stores,  those  frauds,  thefts,  and  embezzlements 
were  frequently  practised,  and  the  convicting  of  such  offenders  was  rendered  difficult 
and  impracticable,  by  reason  that  it  rarely  happened  that  direct  proof  could  be  made 
of  such  offenders'  immediate  taking,  embezzling,  or  carrying  away  such  stores  from 
the  places  for  keeping  and  preserving  the  same,  but  only  that  such  goods  were 
marked  with  the  King's  mark,  and  found  in  the  custody  and  possession  of  the  said 
person  accused  for  stealing  or  embezzling  the  same;"  and  it  then  enact*,  '-that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  or  for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  other  than  persons 
authorized  by  contracting  with  his  Majesty's  principal  officers  or  commissioners  of 
the  navy,  ordnance,  or  victualling  office  for  his  Majesty's  use,  to  make  any  stores  of 
war,  or  naval  stores  whatsoever,  with  the  marks  usually  used  to  and  marked  upon 
his  Majesty's  said  warlike  and  naval  or  ord jance  stores ;  that  is  to  say,  any  cordage 
of  three  inches  and  upwards,  wrought  with  a  white  thread  laid  the  contrary  way,  or 
any  smaller  cordage,  to  wit,  from  three  inches  downwards,  with  a  twine  in  lieu  of  i 
white  thread,  laid  to  the  contrary  way  as  aforesaid,  or  any  canvas,  wrought  or 
unwrought,  with  a  blue  streak  in  the  middle,  or  any  stores  with  the  broad  arrow, 
by  stamp,  brand,  or  otherwise,  upon  pain  that  every  such  person  or  persons,  who 
shall  make  such  goods  so  marked  as  aforesaid,  not  being  a  contractor  with  his 
Majesty's  principal  officers  or  commissioners  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  or  victuallers 
for  his  Majesty's  use,  or  employed  by  such  contractor  for  that  purpose  as  aforesaidi 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  such  goods,  and  the  suui  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
♦5R0T  together  w^h  c°8te  °f  suit;"  one  moiety  thereof  to  his  ^Majesty,  and  the 
■*  other  moiety  to  the  informer,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  Ac.,  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Westminster. 

By  sec.  2,  "such  person  or  persons,  in  whose  custody,  possession,  or  keeping  such 
goods  or  stores  marked  as  aforesaid  shall  be  found,  not  being  employed  as  aforesaid, 
and  such  person  or  persons  who  shall  conceal  suclrgoods  or  stores  marked  as  afore- 
said, being  indicted  and  convicted  of  such  concealment,  or  of  the  having  such  goods 
found  in  his  custody,  possession,  or  keeping,  shall  forfeit  such  goods,  and  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  one  moiety  to  his 
Majesty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer,  to  be  recovered  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  also  suffer  imprisonment,  until  payment  and  performance  of  the  said  forfeiture, 
unless  such  person  shall,  upon  his  trial,  produce  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  three 
or  more  of  his  Majesty's  principal  officers  or  commissioners  of  the  navy,  ordnance, 
or  victuallers,  expressing  the  numbers,  quantities,  or  weights  of  such  goods  as  he  or 
she  shall  then  be  indicted  for,  and  the  occasion  and  reason  of  such  goods  coming  to 
his  or  her  hands  or  possession." 

Sec.  4  provides,  that  the  principal  officers  or  commissioners  of  the  navy,  4c,  ■*/ 
sell  and  dispose  of  any  of  the  stores  so  marked,  as  they  might  have  done  before; 
and  that  persons  buying  such  stores  of  the  principal  officers,  &c,  or  by  their  order, 
may  keep  the  same  without  incurring  any  penalty,  upon  producing  a  certificate  or 
certificates  under  the  hand  aud  seal  of  three  or  more  of  the  said  principal  officers, 
&c,  that  they  bought  such  goods  from  them,  or  from  persons  who  did  buy  the  said- 
stores  from  the  said  principal  officers,  &c,  at  any  time  before  such  stores  were  fom 

(a)  Made  a  public  Act  by  1  Geo.  1,  s.  2,  c.  25,  s.  14.  The  25  &  26  Vict  c.  64,  •.*,!*• 
peals  sees.  1,  2,  4,  5  and  8  of  this  Act  as  to  England,  but  "only  as  to  Her  Majesty's  a*1* 
and  victualling  stores,"  and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  91,  a.  4,  repeals  the  25  k  26  Vict.  &«*■ 
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n  their  custody. (b)  By  sec.  8,  the  Act  shall  not  hinder  any  of  the  principal  officers, 
fcc,  or  any  chief  commander  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  at  sea,  to  lend  any  stores 
o  any  merchant  ship  or  vessel  in  distress,  or  otherwise,  as  might  lawfully  be  done 
►efore  the  Act :  in  case  the  goods  so  lent  be  restored  with  all  possible  conveniency, 
nd  provided  the  persons  borrowing  have  such  certificate  as  before  mentioned,  which 
he  said  principal  officers,  &c,  or  commander-in  chief  are  required  to  give  to  the 
►arty  borrowing.(c) 

The  9  Geo.  1,  c.  8,  s.  3,  recites  the  provisions  of  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  s.  2, 
nd  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  power  to  mitigate  the  penalties  therein  mentioned, 
nd  to  explain  and  amend  the  Act;  and  then  enacts,  "that  if  any  person  or  persons 
hall  be  lawfully  convicted  of  having  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  any  timber,  thick 
tuff,  or  plank,  marked  with  the  broad  arrow,  by  stamp,  brand,  or  otherwise,  or  of 
oncealing  any  timber,  thick  stuff,  or  pi  nk  so  marked,  every  such  person  so  offending 
hall  suffer,  forfeit,  and  pay  as  for  having,  keeping,  or  concealing  any  *other  r*co-< 
rarlike,  naval,  or  ordnance  stores  contrary  to  the«aid  Act."(<0 

By  sec.  4,  it  shall  be  lawful  %i  for  any  judge,  justice,  or  justices,  before  whom  any 
ffender  or  offenders  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  crimes  or  offences  before  re- 
ited,  enacted,  or  mentioned  in  this  Act,  to  mitigate  the  penalty  for  the  same,  as  he 
r  they  shall  see  cause,  and  to  commit  the  offender  or  offenders,  so  convicted,  to  the 
Dminon  gaol  of  the  county  or  place  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  there  to 
emaiii  without  bail  or  uiainprize,  until  payment  be  made  of  the  penalty  and  for- 
jiture  imposed  by  this  or  the  said  former  Act,  or  mitigated  as  aforesaid,  or  to 
unish  such  offender  or  offenders  corporally,  by  causing  him,  her,  or  them  to  be 
ublicly  whipped, (c)  or  committed  to  some  public  workhouse,  there  to  be  kept  to 
ard  labor  for  the  space  of  six  months  or  a  less  time,  as  to  such  judge,  justice,  or 
utices  in  his  or  their  discretion  shall  seem  meet;  anything  in  the  said  recited  Act 
r  in  any  other  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

By  sec.  5,  where  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  persons  on  whose  informa- 
ioDS  on  oath  persons  offending  in  the  premises,  or  against  the  said  former  Act, 
hall  be  prosecuted  or  convicted,  touching  the  right  to  the  forfeitures  or  penalties, 
he  judge  or  justice  before  whom  the  offender  shall  be  convicted  shall  examine  and 
inally  determine  the  matter. 

The  17  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  s.  10,  recites,  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  and  the  9  Geo.  1, 
z.  8,  88.  3, 4, 5,  and  that  doubts  had  arisen  touching  the  method  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  offenders  against  those  Acts,  whether  they  might  be  indicted  and  tried  for 
the  offences,  and  whether  any  judge,  justice  of  assize,  or  justices  of  the  peace  at 
sessions  might  hear,  try,  and  determine  the  same,  and  on  conviction  set  such  fine, 
or  mitigate  the  same  and  the  forfeitures,  &c,  or  whether  such  offenders,  in  order 
for  recovering  the  said  forfeitures,  &c,  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by  action  of 
debt,  bill,  &c,  in  a  court  of  record  at  Westminster ;  and  then  declares  and  enacts, 
"that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  judge,  justice,  or  justices  at  the 
utiles,  or  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  general  quarter  sessions  to  be  holden  for  any 
°°anty,  city,  borough  or  town  corporate,  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  by  indictment 
*  otherwise,  all  or  any  the  crimes  or  offences  mentioned  in  the  said  recited  Act ; 
ud  that  the  said  judge,  justice,  or  justices  of  assize,  or  justices  of  peace  as  aforesaid, 
wore  whom  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  indicted  or  tried,  and  convicted  of 
*u  or  any  the  crimes  or  offences  in  the  said  recited  Acts  mentioned,  may  impose 
"V  fine,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  on  such  offender  or 

(i)  As  to  the  form  of  the  certificate  the  section  further  enacts,  "  in  which  certificate  or 
certificates  the  quantities  of  such  stores  shall  be  expressed,  and  the  time  when. and  where 
bought  of  the  said  commissioners."  And  it  empowers  the  commissioners  or  any  three  of 
uem,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  certificates  to  persons  who  shall  desire  the  same,  and 
'lull  hare  bought  any  of  the  said  stores,  within  thirty  days  after  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
Ufc  stores. 

(c)The  1  Geo.  1,  St.  2,  c.  25,  here  introduced  in  the  second  edition  is  repealed  by  the 
'will.  4,  c.  40,  8.  35,  except  so  much  as  continues  the  11  Will.  3,  c.  7,  and  5  Anne,  c.  34. 
°.  8.  G. 

(d)  The  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  64,  repeals  sees.  3,  4  and  5  of  this  Act  as  to  England,  but  "only 
••to  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  victualling  stores." 
(«)  The  whipping  of  females  is  abolished  by  the  1  Geo.  4,  c.  57,  8.  2* 
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offenders  (one  moiety  to  be  paid  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  in- 
former) ;  and  may  mitigate  the  said  penalty  and  forfeitures  inflicted  by  the  said 
recited  Acts  or  either  of  them,  and  to  commit  the  offender  or  offenders  so  con- 
victed and  fined,  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  place  where  the  offence  shall 
*cqo-|  be  committed,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  *mainprize,  until  payment  he 
-!  made  of  the  penalty  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  or  the  said  former  Acta, 
or  mitigated  as  aforesaid  :  or  in  lieu  thereof,  to  punish  such  offender  or  offenders  in 
the  premises  corporally,  by  causing  him,  her,(ee)  or  them  to  be  publicly  whipped, 
and  committed  to  some  house  of  correction  or  public  workhouse,  there  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labor  for  the  space  of  three  months  or  less  time,  as  to  such  judge,  justice,  or 
justices  of  assize  or  justices  of  the  peace  shall  iu  his  or  or  their  discretion  seem 
meet."(/) 

The  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  recites  the  22  Car.  2,  c.  5,(</)  9  &  10  Will.  3.  c.  41, 
s.  2,  9  Geo.  1,  c.  8,  ss.  3,  4,  and  17  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  s.  10,  and  that  it  was  become 
necessary  to  make  some  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  preventing  the 
wicked  practices  of  the  stealers,  embezzlers,  and  receivers  of  his  Majesty's  warlike 
and  naval,  ordnance,  and  victualling  stores ;  and  then  enacts,  u  that  every  person  or 
persons  (such  person  or  persons  not  being  a  contractor  or  contractors,  or  employed 
as  in  the  said  recited  Act,  9  &  10  Will  3,  c.  41,  is  mentioned)  who  shall  willingly 
or  knowingly  sell  or  deliver,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  sold  or  delivered  to  any 
person  or  persons  whomsoever,  or  who  shall  willingly  or  knowingly  receive  or  have 
in  his,  her,  or  their  custody,  possession,  or  keeping,  any  stores  of  war,  or  naval,  ord- 
nance, or  victualling  stores,  or  auy  goods  whatsoever,  marked  as  in  the  said  recited 
Acts  are  expressed,  or  any  canvass  marked  either  with  a  blue  streak  in  the  middle, 
or  with  a  blue  streak  in  a  serpentine  form,  or  any  bewper,  otherwise  called  buutin, 
wrought  with  one  or  more  streaks  of  raised  tape  (the  said  stores  of  war,  or  naral, 
ordnance,  or  victualling  stores  or  goods  above  mentioned,  or  any  of  them,  being  in 
a  raw  or  unconverted  state,  or  being  new  or  not  more  than  one-third  worn),  and 
such  person  or  persons  who  shall  conceal  such  stores  or  goods,  or  any  of  them, 
marked  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  stolen,  and  shall,  on  being  convicted  thereof  in  due  form  of  law,  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  in  like  manner  as  other  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods  are  directed  to  be  transported  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,(A)  unless  such  person  or  persons  shall,  upon  his,  her,  or  their  trial,  produce  i 
certificate  under  the  hands  of  three  or  more  of  his  Majesty's  principal  officers,  or  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  ordnance,  or  victualling;  expressing  the  numbers,  quantities,  or 
weights  of  such  stores  or  goods  as  he,  she,  or  they  shall  then  be  indicted  for,  and 
the  occasion  and  reason  of  such  stores  or  goods  coming  to  his,  her,  or  their  hands  or 
possession."  (i) 

By  sec.  2,  "  such  person  or  persons  (not  being  a  contractor  or  contractors,  orem- 
♦Kft^n  pl°yed  **  aforesaid)  in  whose  custody,  possession,  *or  keeping  any  of  the 
-I  said  stores  called  canvass,  marked  with  a  blue  streak  in  a  serpentine  form, 
or  bewper,  or  otherwise  called  buntin,  wrought  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  fonad 
(such  canvass  or  bewper,  otherwise  called  buntin,  not  being  charged  to  be  new,  or 
not  more  than  one-third  worn),  and  all  and  every  person  and  persons  who  shall  he 
convicted  of  any  offence  contrary  to  so  much  of  the  said  recited  Act  of  the  94  M 
Will.  3,  c.  41 ,  as  relates  to  the  making  or  the  having  in  possession  or  concealing 
any  of  his  Majesty's  warlike  or  naval  or  ordnance  stores,  marked  as  therein  *p*°- 
fied,  shall,  besides  forfeiting  such  stores,  and  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pound*;  to- 
gether with  costs  of  suit  as  therein  mentioned,  be  corporally  punished  by  pillory, 0) 

(ee)  The  whipping  of  females  is  abolished  by  the  1  Geo.  4,  c.  57,  8.  2. 

(/)  The  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  64,  s.  4,  repeals  sec.  10  of  the  17  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  as  to  BugU^ 
but  "  only  as  to  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  victualling  stores." 

(g)  Now  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27. 

(A)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  leas  than  five  J**1 
by  the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  and  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4 ;  or  two  years  impri** 
ment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  by  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  1,  Ibid.  p.  3. 

(t)  This  Act  is  wholly  repealed  by  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  64,  a.  4,  aa  to  England,  not  M<W 
as  to  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  victualling  stores." 

(/)  The  pillory  is' now  abolished  by  the  56  Geo.  3,  c.  138,  and  1  Viet  c.  23. 
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hipping,(&)  and  imprisonment,  or  by  any  or  either  of  the  said  ways  and  means, 
such  manner,  and  for  such  space  ot  time,  as  to  the  judge  or  justices  before  whom 
ch  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  convicted  shall  seem  meet,  anything  in  the  said 
st-mentioned  Act,  or  in  the  before-recited  Acts  of  9  Geo.  1,  c.  8,  and  17  Geo.  2, 
40,  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  anywise  notwithstanding :  provided  always,  that  it 
all  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  such  judge  or  justices  to  mitigate  the  said 
malty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  as  he  or  they  shall  see  cause." 
Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  contained,  shall  ex- 
nd  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  Act,  or  the  said  recited  Act  respectively, 
my  person  or  persons  being  a  contractor  or  contractors  or  employed  as  in  the  said 
it-mentioned  Act  is  mentioned,  except  only  so  far  as  concerns  stores  or  goods 
arked  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  bond  fi<]e  provided,  made  up,  or  manufactured 
r  such  person  or  persons,  or  by  their  order,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  before 
livered  into  his  Majesty's  store,  unless,  having  been  so  delivered,  they  shall  have 
en  sold  or  returned  to  nuch  person  or  persons  by  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's 
ivy,  ordnance,  or  victualling  respectively." 

Sec.  4.  *'  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  and  fraudulently  destroy,  beat 
it.  take  out,  cut  out,  deface,  obliterate,  or  erase,  wholly  or  in  part,  any  of  the 
tirks  in  the  said  Act  of  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  or  in  this  Act  mentioned,  or  any 
her  mark  whatsoever,  denoting  the  property  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  succes- 
ra,  in  or  to  any  warlike,  or  naval,  ordnance,  or  victualling  stores,  or  cause,  procure, 
iploy,  or  direct  any  other  person  or  persons  so  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
g  his  Majesty's  property  in  such  stores,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
tilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  on  being  convicted  thereof,  be  transported  to  parts  be- 
nd the  seas  for  the  term  of  fourteen (7)  years,  in  like  manner  as  other  felons  are 
rected  to  be  transported  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm." 
Sec.  5.  "  If  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  convicted  of  any  offence 
ntrary  to  this  Act,  for  which  he  shall  not  have  been  transported  beyond  the  seas, 
contrary  to  the  said  recited  Act  of  9  &  10  Will.  c.  41,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  second 
Fence,  ^either  contrary  to  that  Act  or  to  this  present  Act,  which  would  not  r*coi 
herwise,  as  the  first  offence,  subject  him,  her,  or  them  to  transportation,  L 
id  shall  be  thereof  legally  convicted,  such  person  or  persons  shall,  by  judgment  of 
le  court  wherein  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  so  convicted,  be  transported  to  parts  be- 
and  the  seas  for  the  term  of  fourteen (//)  years,  in  like  manner  as  other  offenders 
lay  be  transported  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm  now  in  force." 

Sec.  6.  "  If  any  person  or  persons  transported  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall 
"etora  into  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  before  the  end  or  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  he  or  she  shall  have  been  so  transported,  every  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  returning  shall  suffer  as  felons,  and  shall  have  execution  awarded  against 
him,  her,  or  them,  as  persons  attainted  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

By  sec.  7,  u  it  shall  and  may  De  lawful  to  and  for  the  court  before  whom  any 
offender  or  offenders  shall  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  all  or  any  of  the  crimes  or 
offences  hereinbefore  mentioned  to  be  punishable  with  transportation,  to  mitigate  or 
commute  such  punishment,  by  causing  the  offender  or  offenders  to  be  set  on  the 
pillory,(m)  publicly  whipt,(n)  fined,  or  imprisoned,  or  by  all  or  any  one  or  more  of 
the  said  ways  and  means,  as  such  court  in  its  discretion  shall  think  fit ;  one  moiety 
°f  which  fine  (if  any  imposed)  shall  be  to  his  Majesty,  &c,  and  the  other  moiety 
thereof  to  the  informer,  and  also  to  order  such  offender  or  offenders  to  be  imprisoned 
.  Wil  such  fine  be  paid." 

8ec.  11.  Any  commissioner  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  or  victualling,  for  the  time 
king  (who  is  authorized  for  these  purposes  to  act  as  a  justice  of  peace  for  the 

(*)  See  note  (e),  ante,  p.  581. 

(I)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five  years, 
b;  the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  1,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  2 ;  or  two 
tars  imprisonment,  with  or  without  bard  labor,  by  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  1,  ante,  vol. 
*i  p.  3. 

[U)  Id.  Ibid.  (m)  See  note  (/)  ante,  p.  583. 

(*)8©e  note  (t),  ante,  p.  681. 
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county,  &c.)(o)  or  any  justice  of  peace  may,  upon  the  oath  of  a  credible  person 
that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  any  stores,  <&c,  are  concealed,  by  warrant  under 
hand  and  sea]  cause  the  place  to  be  searched  in  the  day  time,  by  a  peace  officer, 
and  in  case  any  stores,  &c,  marked  as  mentioned  either  in  this  Act,  or  the  9  &  10 
Will.  3,  c.  41,  shall  be  found,  cause  the  same  and  the  offenders  to  be  brought  before 
them,  and  commit,  bind  over,  or  otherwise  deal  with  such  offenders  according  to 
law:  and  it  then  enacts,  "that  in  case  upon  any  such  search,  or  upon  any  seizure 
whatsoever  of  stores  or  goods,  marked  as  aforesaid,  any  naval,  ordnance,  or  victual- 
ling stores,  not  so  marked  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  found,  which  may  reasonably  be 
suspected  to  belong  to  his  Majesty,  the  party  or  parties  in  whose  possession  or  keep- 
ing the  same  shall  be  found  shall  be  required  to  give  to  the  commissioner  or  justice 
of  the  peace  respectively,  before  whom  the  said  stores  or  goods  shall  and  may  be 
brought,  an  account  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  commissioner  or  justice,  that  the 
same  were  not  embezzled  or  stolen  from  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels, 
+enc-i  *y»rds,  storehouses,  or  other  places,  or  that  if  the  same  were  embezzled  or 
*  -*  stolen,  the  same  had  come  to  the  possession  of  the  said  party  or  parties 
honestly,  and  without  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  the  same  had  been  embezzled 
or  stolen ;  on  failure  whereof  by  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  set  by  such  commissioner 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  the  said  stores  or  goods  shall  thereupon  become  forfeited, 
and  such  party  or  parties  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Sec.  12  authorizes  persons  deputed  by  the  principal  officers,  or  commissioners  of 
the  navy,  &c,  to  search  and  detain  any  barge,  boat,  or  other  craft,  reasonably  sus- 
pected to  contain  any  stores,  &c,  embezzled  or  unlawfully  procured ;  and  apprehend 
the  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  having,  or  conveying  them  in  such  barge,  &., 
and  convey  them,  together  with  the  stores,  &c,  before  a  commissioner  or  justice  of 
peace,  who  are  to  commit,  bind  over,  or  otherwise  deal  with  such  persons  according 
to  law,  in  respect  of  the  marked  stores,  &c. ;  and  in  respect  of  the  stores.  &c,  not 
marked,  but  nevertheless  reasonably  suspected  to  be  the  property  of  his  Majesty,  the 
persons  on  whom  they  are  found  are  to  be  required  to  give  an  account,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  commissioner  or  justice,  that  they  were  not  embezzled,  or  if  embezzled  had 
come  to  their  possession  honestly,  and  without  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  they  had 
been  embezzled ;  on  failure  whereof  by  a  reasonable  time  to  be  set,  as  thereinbefore 
mentioned,  such  stores,  &c,  are  to  become  forfeited,  and  the  person  apprehended  to 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  barge,  boat,  &c,  are  to  be  forfeited. 
Sec.  13  gives  power  to  persons  so  deputed,  and  also  to  any  peace  officer,  to  apprehend 
persons  having  any  stores,  &c,  though  not  in  any  barge,  boat,  or  other  craft,  and 
authorizes  similar  proceedings  in  such  cases. 

Sec.  16.  Every  person  adjudged  guilty  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  misdemeanors, 
before  any  commissioner  or  justice  of  peace,  shall,  for  every  such  misdemeanor,  for- 
feit for  the  first  offence  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  for  the  second  offence  the  sum  of 
five  pounds,  and  for  the  third  and  every  subsequent  offence  the  sum  of  ten  pountfe, 
over  and  above  the  other  forfeitures  thereinbefore  mentioned.  And  it  further  pro* 
vides  for  the  levying  and  disposal  of  the  forfeitures. 

Sec.  17.  Every  adjudication  in  any  of  the  said  misdemeanors  is  to  be  certified  by 
the  commissioner  or  justice  making  it  to  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  tw 
peace,  to  be  filed  and  entered  amoncst  the  records  of  the  session :  and  such  convic- 
tion is  not  to  be  set  aside  or  quashed  for  want  of  form,  nor  be  removed  by  certiorari 
advocation,  or  suspension  into  any  other  court,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

Powers  are  then  given  to  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  and  victual- 
ling, and  to  justices  of  peace  out  of  sessions,  to  hear  and  determine  offences  in  * 
summary  way,  in  cases  where  the  stores  found  are  of  a  value  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings,  and  punish  the  offender  by  fine,  &c.  And  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  quarter 
sessions  from  such  convictions. 

*5fifi1       ^ec*  ^'  "  Nothing  hereinbefore  contained,  which  gives  to  any  *con»nfr 
J  sioner  or  justice  of  the  peace,  power  or  authority  to  hear  and  dctcroii* 

(o)  And  see  also  as  to  the  authority  of  the  treasurer,  Ac,  or  any  commissioner  of  o* 
navy  for  the  time  being,  to  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  9  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  s.  5. 
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Fences  in  a  summary  way,  shall  extend  or  be  deemed,  construed,  or  taken  t> 
itend,  to  prevent  the  party  or  parties  accused  of  selling  or  delivering,  or  of 
iving  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody,  possession,  or  keeping,  or  of  receiving  or 
►noeal'mg  any  of  the  stores,  marked  as  above  mentioned,  under  the  value  of 
renty  shillings,  from  being  prosecuted  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods  under  this 
ct,  or  for  unlawfully  having  the  same  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody,  or  conceal  - 
ig  the  same  under  the  said  recited  Acts  of  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  9  Geo. 
c.  8,  or  17  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  in  any  court  of  record,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  other- 
ise,  as  they  might  have  been  if  no  such  power  or  authority  had  been  given ; 
•  to  take  away  from  any  person  or  court  whatsoever  any  power,  right,  jurisdiction, 
*e-eminence,  or  authority,  which  he  or  they  or  any  of  them  ought  lawfully  to  have 
id  and  enjoyed  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  such  offences,  in  case  no  such 
>wer  or  authority  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  in  a  summary  way  had  been 
ven ;  so  as  that  the  same  person  shall  not  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence." 
By  sees.  25,  26,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  or  victualling,  may  sell 
id  dispose  of  marked  stores,  as  before  the  making  of  the  Act;  and  persons  buying 
lein  of  the  commissioners  may  keep  them  without  incurring  any  penalty,  upon  pro- 
icing  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  three  or  more  of  the  commissioners, 
tat  they  bought  the  stores  from  them,  or  a  certificate  from  such  persons  as  shall 
>pear  to  have  bought  the  stores  from  the  commissioners,  that  such  stores  were 
ores  or  part  of  stores  bought  of  the  commissioners.  In  these  certificates  the  quan- 
ties  of  the  stores  are  to  be  expressed,  and  the  time  when  and  where  bought  of  the 
tmmissioners :  and  the  commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them,  and  also  the  persons 
lerwards  selling  the  stores,  are  directed,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  such  certificttes 
the  buyers  desiring  the  same,  within  thirty  days  after  the  sale  and  delivery  And 
•ovision  is  made  for  the  punishment,  by  forfeiture  of  £200,  &c,  of  persons  giving 
'publishing  any  false  certi6cate.(/>) 

The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  12,  recites  the  22  Car.  2,  c.  5,(?)  and  also  the  9  &  10  Will.  3, 
41,  9  Geo.  1,  c.  8,  17  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  and  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89 ;  and  enacts,  that 
il  those  Acts,  so  far  as  they  severally  relate  to  his  Majesty's  naval,  ordnance,  and 
ictualling  stores,  therein  respectively  mentioned,  shall  extend  to  Ireland ;  but  pro- 
ides  that  no  summary  proceedings  shall  be  had  there  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
rithout  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  naval  store-keeper  for  the  time  being,  at  any 
tort  in  Ireland. 

The  54  Geo.  3,  c.  60,  extends  the  provisions  of  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  and 
19  k  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  in  respect  to  the  making,  selling,  delivering,  receiving,  having 
n  possession,  and  concealing,  cordage  wrought  either  with  a  white  thread  laid  the 
fcmtrury  way,  or  with  a  twine  laid  to  the  contrary  way,  mentioned  in  those  Acts,  to 
oordage  wrought  with  one  or  more  worsted  threads. (r) 

*The  55  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  repeals  the  53  Geo.  3,  c.  126,  and  recites  the  9  r*-ft7 
&  10  Will.  3,  c.  41 ,  9  Geo.  1,  c.  8,  17  Geo.  2;  c.  40,  and  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  L  mt 
89,  and  enacts,  that  those  statutes,  u  so  far  as  the  same  severally  relate  to  his 
Majesty's  naval,  ordnance  and  victualling  stores  therein  respectively  mentioned,  and 
all  the  pains,  penalties,  forfeitures,  regulations,  restrictions,  powers,  provisi  »ns, 
Causes,  matters,  and  things  therein  respectively  contained,  relating  to  his  Majesty's 
Bttal,  ordnance  and  victualling  stores  therein  respectively  mentioned,  shall  extend 
>nd  be  construed  to  extend  to  all  public  stores  whatsoever  under  the  care,  superin- 
k&dence,  or  control  of  any  officer  or  person  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs 
*  successors,  or  employed  in  any  public  department  or  office,  either  marked  with 
the  marks  or  any  of  them  in  the  said  recited  Acts  or  any  of  them  specified,  or  with 
*e  broad  arrow,  and  the  letters  B.  O.,  or  with  a  crown  and  the  broad  arrow,  or  with  his 
Majesty's  arms,  or  with  the  letters  G.  It.,  to  denote  the  property  of  his  Majesty,  Irs 
b*in  or  successors  therein,  and  to  all  and  every  person  and  persons  not  authorized 

(/>)  By  sec.  29  the  statute  is  to  extend  to  Scotland ;  and  several  subsequent  sections 
direct  the  course  of  proceedings  in  that  country. 

(?)  Ante,  p.  582. 

(r)  This  Act  is  wholly  repealed  by  the  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  64,  8.  4,  as  to  England,  but  uonlj 
*>  to  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  victualling  stores." 
vol.  ii. — 29 
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by  the  proper  officer  or  officers,  person  or  persons  in  his  Majesty's  service,  in  that 
behalf  so  to  do,  using  any  such  marks,  or  making  any  goods  marked  with  such 
marks,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  all  and  every  person  and  persons  in  whose  custody, 
possession,  or  keeping,  any  such  public  stores  so  marked  as  aforesaid  shall  be  found, 
or  who  shall  willingly  or  knowingly  receive  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody, 
possession,  or  keeping,  or  who  shall  conceal  any  such  public  stores  so  marked  as 
aforesaid,  unless  such  person  or  persons  shull  upon  his,  her,  or  their  trial,  produce  a 
certificate  or  certificates  under  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  proper  officer  or  officers, 
person  or  persons  in  his  Majesty's  service  authorized  to  grant  the  same,  of  such  and 
the  like  nature  as  the  certificate  in  the  said  recited  Acts  of  the  9  &  10  Will.  3.  c 
41,  and  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c-89,  mentioued  ;  and  to  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
who  shall  wilfully  and  fraudulently  destroy,  beat  out,  take  out,  cut  out,  deface, 
obliterate,  or  erase  wholly  or  in  part  any  of  the  said  marks,  or  cause,  procure, 
employ,  or  direct  any  other  person  or  persons  so  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
the  property  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors  therein,  as  fully  and  effectually, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  same  several  pains,  penalties,  forfeitures,  regu- 
lations, restrictions,  powers,  provisions,  clauses,  matters,  and  things,  in  the  said 
several  Acts  contained,  so  far  as  the  same  severally  relate  to  his  Majesty's  naval 
ordnance,  aud  victualling  stores,  and  the  punishmeut  of  persons  offending  in  manner 
therein  mentioned,  were  herein  and  hereby  severally  repeated  and  re-enacted  in 
respect  to  all  other  public  stores  whatsoever." (s) 

By  the  Naval  and  Victualling  Stores  Act,  1862  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  64),  many  of 
the  preccdiug  enactments  were  repealed  as  pointed  out  in  the  notes  to  them;  hut 
only  as  to  Eugland,  and  not  as  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  "  only  as  to  Her  Majesty's 
**fiftl  nava*  an^  victualling  stores  j"  so  that  the  preceding  enactments  *still  remain 
-J  in  force  as  to  all  other  stores  in  England,  and  are  altogether  unrepealed  as 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  91,  "An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  Her 
Majesty's  naval  and  victualling  stores,"  and  which,  by  sec.  1,  may  be  cited  as  the 
Naval  and  Victualling  Stores  Act,  1864,  repeals  by  sec.  4,  the  Naval  and  Victualling 
Stores  Act,  1862,  but  this  u  repeal  or  anything  in  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  or  in 
respect  of  any  offence,  act,  or  thing  committed  or  done  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act"  (29th  of  July,  1864). 

By  sec.  2,  "  the  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland." 

By  see.  3,  "  In  this  Act — 

"  The  term  '  tlie  Admiralty*  means  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral* 

"  The  term  *  dealer  in  marine  stores1  means  a  person  bound  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  sec.  480. 

"The  term  ''dealer  in  old  metals*  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Old 
Dealers  Act,  1861. 

u  The  term  l  in  Her  Majesty  s  service]  when  applied  to  persons,  applies  also  to 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  admiralty. 

u  The  term  '  stores1  includes  any  single  store  or  article."(0 

Sec.  5.  "  The  marks  described  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  may  be  applied  u»  or 
on  Her  Majesty's  naval  aud  victualling  stores  to  denote  Her  Majesty's  property"1 
stores  so  marked. 

"  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  admiralty,  their  contractors,  officers,  and  workmen,  to 
apply  the  said  marks  or  any  of  them  in  or  on  any  such  stores  as  are  described  m 
the  said  schedule. 

"If  any  person,  without  lawful  authority  (proof  of  which  authority  shall  1m* 
the  party  accused),  applies  any  of  the  said  marks  in  or  on  any  such  stores,  hesM^ 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  tens  ■* 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor." 
•     The  schedule  is  as  follows : — 

(*)  This  Act  is  wholly  repealed  by  the  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  65,  8.  4,  as  to  England,  but "*& 
as  to  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  victualling  stores." 
(t)  The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
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forks  appropriated  for  Her  Majesty  $  Use  in  or  on  Naval  and  Victualling  Stores. 


Stores. 


empen  cordage  and  wire  rope  - 


anrass,  fearnought,  hammocks,  and  sea- 
men's bags, 
antin       ....... 

andles     ------- 

imber,  metal,  and  other  stores  not  before 
enumerated. 


Marks. 


White,  black,  or  colored  worsted  threads 
laid  up  with  the  yarns  and  the  wire  re- 
spectively. 

A  blue  line  in  a  serpentine  form. 

A  double  tape  in  the  warp. 

Blue  or  red  cotton  threads  in  each  wick,  or 

wicks  of  red  cotton. 
The  broad  arrow. 


See.  6.  "  If  any  person,  with  intent  to  conceal  Her  Majesty's  property  r*KOQ 
i  any  navy  or  victualling  stores,  takes  out,  destroys,*  or  obliterates  wholly  *■ 
r  in  part,  any  such  mark  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be 
able,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not 
iceeding  four  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
r  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." 

Sec.  7.  *4If  any  person,  without  lawful  authority  (proof  of  which  authority  shall 
e  on  the  party  accused),  receives,  possesses,  keeps,  sells,  or  delivers  any  naval  or 
ictualling  stores  bearing  any  such  mark  as  aforesaid,  knowing  them  to  bear  such 
lark,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for 
uy  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  with  or  without  hard  labor." 

Sec.  8.  u  Where  the  person  charged  with  such  a  misdemeanor  as  last  aforesaid 
ras  at  the  time  at  which  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  a  dealer  in 
narine  stores,  or  a  dealer  in  old  metals,  or  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  knowledge  on 
lis  part  that  the  stores  to  which  the  charge  relates  bore  such  mark  as  aforesaid  shall 
>e  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  shown/1 

Sec.  9.  '*  Any  person  charged  with  such  a  misdemeanor  as  last  aforesaid  in  relation 
to  stores  the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  five  pounds,  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  with  or  without  hard  labor." 

Sec.  10.  u  Every  conviction  of  a  dealer  in  old  metals  for  any  offence  in  this  Act 
expressed  to  be  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  registration  and 

its  consequences  under  the  Old  Metal  Dealers  Act,  1861,  be  equivalent  to  a  conviction 

wider  that  Act." 
Sec.  11.  "  In  order  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice  in  some  cases  by  reason  of  the 

difficulty  of  proviug  kuowledge  of  the  fact  that  stores  bore  such  a  mark  as  afore- 
said— 

u  If  any  naval  or  victualling  stores  bearing  any  such  mark  are  found  in  the  pos- 
ttnion  of  any  person  not  being  a  dealer  in  marine  stores  or  a  dealer  in  old  metals, 
ud  not  being  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  such  person,  when  taken  or  summoned 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  does  not  satisfy  the  justice  that  he  came  by  the  stores 
■o  found  lawfully,  he  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction  by  the  justice,  to  a  penalty  not 
•weeding  five  pounds ;  and  if  any  such  person  satisfies  the  justice  that  he  came  by 
«e  stores  so  found  lawfully,  the  justice,  at  his  discretion,  as  the  evidence  given  and 
&e  circumstances  of  the  case  require,  may  summon  before  him  every  person  through 
•hose  hands  such  stores  appear  to  have  passed,  and  if  any  such  person  as  last  afore- 
M  who  has  had  possession  thereof  does  not  satisfy  the  justice  that  he  came  by 
«ie  same  lawfully,  he  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction  by  the  justice,  to  a  penalty  not 
tlceeding  five  pounds." 

Sec.  12.  "  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  stores  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  pos- 
'Qftion  or  keeping  of  any  person  if  he  knowingly  has  them  in  the  actual  possession 
°*  keeping  of  any  other  person,  or  in  any  house,  building,  lodging,  apartment,  field 
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or  place,  open  or  inclosed,  whether  occupied  by  himself  or  not,  and  whether  the 
*Kam   *sanie  are  so  hfld  for  his  own   use  or  benefit  or  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
5y°J   another." 

Sec.  13.  u  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  without  permission  io  writing 
from  the  admiralty,  or  from  some  person  authorized  by  the  admiralty  in  that  behalf, 
to  creep,  sweep,  dredge,  or  otherwise  search  for  stores  in  the  sea  or  any  tidal  water 
within  one  hundred  yards  from  any  vessel  belonging  to  Her  Majesty  or  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  or  from  any  mooring  place  or  anchoring  place  appropriated  to  such 
vessels,  or  from  any  moorings  belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  or  from  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  wharves,  or  dock,  victualling,  or  steam  factory  yards. 

u  If  any  person  acts  in  contravention  of  this  provision,  he  shall  be  liable,  on 
summary  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fire 
pounds,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  uot  exceeding  three  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labor." 

Sec.  14.  "The  following  sections  of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  years  of  Her  Majesty  (chapter  ninety-six),  '  to  consolidate  aud 
amend  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  larceny  and  other  similar 
offences/  shall  be  incorporated  with  this  Act.  and  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
be  read  as  if  they  were  here  re-enacted,  namely,  sections  ninety-eight  to  one  hundred, 
one  hundred  and  three,  one  hundred  and  five,  one  hundred  and  seven  to  one  hundred 
and  thirteen,  and  oue  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  all 
inclusive ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  expression  *  this  Act,'  when  used  in  the  said 
incorporated  sections*,  shall  be  taken  to  include  the  present  Act." 

See.  15.  "It  shall  not  be  competent  for  any  person,  other  than  the  admiralty, 
to  institute  or  carry  on  under  this  Act  any  prosecution  or  proceeding  for  any 
offence." 

Sec.  16.  "Notwithstanding  anything  in  any  Act  relating  to  municipal  corporations 
or  to  the  metropolitan  police  force  or  in  any  other  Act,  any  pecuniary  penalty  or 
other  money  recovered  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  applied  as  the  admiralty 
direct." 

Sec.  17.  "  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  person  from  being  indicted 
under  this  Act  or  otherwise  for  any  indictable  offence  made  punishable  ou  summary 
conviction  by  this  Act,  or  prevent  any  person  from  being  liable  under  any  other  Act 
or  otherwise  to  any  other  or  higher  penalty  or  punishment  than  is  provided  foranj 
offence  by  this  Act,  so  that  no  person  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence." 

Upon  the  construction  of  the  former  statutes  it  was  observed  that  the  King* 
mark  denoted  the  original  ownership,  and  that  the  aims  jwnbondi  was  thrown  upofl 
the  party  having  public  stores  in  his  possession,  to  account  satisfactorily  for  that 
possession  according  to  the  regulations  prescribed.  But  though  the  bare  fact  of 
possession  ordinarily  concludes  the  party,  it  is  open  to  explanation ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption arising  from  it  may  be  rebutted  by  circumstances.(w) 
*^QH  ^l8  Pr*nc*P^e  was  acted  upon  by  Foster,  J.,  in  a  case  where  a  *widof 
-!  woman  was  indicted  on  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  for  having  in  her  custody 
divers  pieces  of  canvass  marked  with  his  Majesty's  mark  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  Act,  she  not  being  a  person  employed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  na* J  to 
make  the  same  for  his  Majesty's  use.  The  canvass  was  produced  at  the  trial  marked 
as  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  was  proved  to  be  of  that  sort  which  is  commonly 
made  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  to  have  been  found  in  the  defendant's  custody. 
The  defendant  did  not  attempt  to  show  that  she  was  within  the  exception  of  the 
Act,  as  being  a  person  employed  to  make  canvass  for  the  use  of  the  navy;  nor  did 
she  offer  to  produce  any  certificate  from  any  officer  of  the  crown  touching  the  occa- 
sion and  reason  of  such  canvass  coming  into  her  possession.  Her  defence  waathit 
when  there  happened  to  be  iu  his  Majesty's  stores  a  considerable  quantity  of  old 
sails,  no  longer  fit  for  that  use,  it  had  been  customary  for  the  person  intrusted  witk 
the  stores  to  make  a  public  sale  of  them  in  lots,  larger  or  smaller,  as  beet  suited  tfcc 
purpose  of  the  buyers ;  and  that  the  canvass  produoed  in  evidence,  which  happened 
to  have  been  made  up  long  since,  some  for  table  linen  and  some  for  sheeting,  W 

(ti)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  16,  8.  153,  p.  765. 
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»n  in  common  use  in  the  defendant's  family  a  considerable  time  before  her  hus- 
ind's  death,  and  upon  his  death  came  to  the  defendant;  and  had  been  used  in  the 
me  public  manner  by  her  to  the  time  of  the  prosecution.  This  evidence  was 
>posed  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  who  insisted  that,  as  the  Act  allows  of  but 
to  excuse,  the  defendant,  unless  she  can  avail  herself  of  that,  cannot  resort  to 
ly  other :  and  they  asked  why,  if  the  canvass  was  really  bought  of  the  conimis- 
oners,  or  of  persons  acting  under  them  (which  is  the  only  excuse  pointed  out  by 
ie  statute),  no  certificate  of  that  matter  was  taken  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
ace  the  fourth  sectiou  of  the  Act  admits  of  that  excuse,  and  the  second  section 
Imits  of  no  other.  But  Foster,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  though  the  clause  of  the 
atute,  which  directs  the  sale  of  these  things,  had  not  pointed  out  any  other  way 
r  indemnifying  the  buyer  than  the  certificate,  and  though  the  second  section 
eiued  to  exclude  any  other  excuse  for  those  in  whose  custody  they  should  be 
and,  yet  still,  the  circumstances  attending  every  case,  which  might  seem  to  fall 
thin  the  Act,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  otherwise  a  law  calculated 
r  wise  purposes  might,  by  too  rigid  a  construction  of  it,  be  made  a  handmaid  to 
>pre?sion.  He  observed  that  there  was  no  room  to  say  that  this  cauvass  came  into 
e  possession  of  the  defendant  by  any  act  of  her  own  ;  that  it  was  brought  into 
mily  use  in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  and  it  continued  so  to  the  time  of  his 
nth  ;  and  by  act  of  law  it  came  to  her.  That  things  of  this  kind  had  been  fre- 
lently  exposed  to  public  sale;  and  though  the  Act  pointed  out  an  expedient  for 
e  indemnity  of  the  buyers,  yet,  probably,  few  buyers,  especially  where  small 
tau titles  had  been  purchased  in  one  sale,  had  used  the  caution  suggested  to  them 
r  the  Act.  And  that  if  the  defendant's  husband  really  bought  this  linen  at  a 
iblic  sale,  but  neglected  to  take  a  certificate,  or  did  not  preserve  it,  it  would  be 
ntrary  to  natural  justice,  after  such  a  length  of  time,  to  punish  her  for  this  neg- 
3t.  He,  therefore,  thought  the  evideuce  given  by  the  *defendant  proper  to  r**q2 
>  left  to  the  jury ;  and  directed  them  that  if,  up>n  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  *- 
iey  were  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  came  to  the  possession  of  the  linen  without 
ly  fraud  or  misbehavior  on  her  part,  they  should  acquit  her ;  and  she  was  ae- 
uitted  (v) 

In  a  subsequent  case  of  an  information  upon  the  9  &  10  Will  3,  c.  41,  and  17 
reo.  2,  c.  40,  s.  10,  it  was  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  that  the 
nly  mode  by  which  the  defendant,  against  whom  a  possession  of  the  stores  was 
►roved,  could  discharge  himself,  was  by  producing  the  pavy -board  certificate  granted 
kt  the  time  of  the  sale,  as  that  was  the  only  evidence  of  the  legal  possession  of 
them.     But  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  said  that,  though  it  was  clear  that  in  prosecutions 
under  the  statutes  in  question  it  was  sufficient  for  the  crown  to  prove  the  finding 
of  the  stores,  with  the  King's  mark,  in  the  defendant's  possession,  to  call  upon  him 
to  account  for  that  possession,  and  the  manuer  of  his  coming  by  them,  so  as  to 
throw  the  onus  upon  the  defendant  of  proving  that  he  had  legally  become  possessed 
of  them ;  yet  that  it  could  not  bear  a  question,  but  that  the  defendant  had  other 
toeana  of  showing  that  he  had  lawfully  become  possessed  of  them  than  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  certificate  from  the  navy  board ;  as,  for  example,  he  might  show  that 
he  had  bought  them  from  another  person  who  was  in  the  practice  of  buying  stores 
at  the  navy  sale;  and  who  therefore,  might  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  had  the 
regular  certificate,  but  who,  when  he  sold  part  to  the  defendant,  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  his  own  safety,  part  with  the  certificate  he  had  obtained,  of  his  having 
fan  the  purchaser  of  the  whole  lot  yw)     And  his  Lordship,  after  alluding  to  the 
ase  in  which  this  doctrine  had  been  holden  by  Foster,  J.  (whom  he  spoke  of  as 
oik  of  the  best  crown  lawyers  that  had  ever  sat  iu  Westminster  Hall),  said  that  if 
the  defendant  could  show  either  a  navy  certificate,  or  prove  the  purchase  of  the 
tons  mentioned  in  the  information  from  any  persou  who  might  be  presumed  to 
foe  been  possessed  of  the  proper  certificate,  from  the  circumstance  of  such  person 
wing  frequently  been  a  purchaser  at  such  sales,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  such 

(»)  Anon.,  cor.  Foster,  J.,  on  the  Western  circuit:  Fost.  439. 

(v)  At  this  time,  by  the  statute  39  k  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  8.  25,  a  buyer  is  protected  by  pro- 
■icing  a  certificate  from  such  person  as  shall  appear  to  have  bought  the  stores  from  the 
^mUiioners,  ante,  p.  582. 
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evidence  as  ought  to  induce  the  jury  to  find  the  defendant  not  guilty.    And  the 
defendant,  accordingly,  gave  such  evidence,  and  was  acquitted. (x) 

A  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  having  in  his  possession  a  piece  of  canvass, 
several  blocks,  copper  sheathing,  and  a  number  of  nails  and  other  old  metal  articles 
of  small  value,  marked  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Act.  The  prisoner  was  a 
marine  store  dealer  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and  the  articles  were  found  in 
various  parts  of  his  shop  and  warehouse  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  other  articles, 
which  did  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  a  government  mark,  or  to  have  belonged  to 
the  government.  The  piece  of  copper  sheathing,  worth  2s.  6*7.,  had  come  to  the 
*W-TI  warenou8e  doubled  *up  in  the*middle  of  a  bundle  of  rope-yarn  and  other 
J  matters,  called  shakings,  from  a  person  who  had  sent  the  bundle  for  sale. 
The  prisoner  was  not  present  when  the  bundle  was  opened,  and  his  foreman  stated 
that  he  believed  the  prisoner  had  never  seen  it.  For  the  prisoner  evidence  was 
given  that  in  government  sales,  both  by  the  admiralty  and  the  ordnance,  nails  and 
other  pieces  of  metal  of  small  value,  and  blocks,  such  as  those  in  question,  were  fre- 
quently sold,  mixed  up  with  other  articles,  and  without  any  certificate  being  given 
by  the  commissioners,  and  some  evidence  was  given  that  the  canvass  was  sold,  with 
other  articles  from  Woolwich  dockyard,  to  one  Ledger,  and  by  him  sold  to  the  pri- 
soner. On  the  sale  to  Ledger  a  certificate  had  been  given,  not  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  three  commissioners  of  the  navy,  as  required  by  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41, 
s.  4,  but  signed  by  Sir  J.  Brewer,  superintendent  of  Woolwich  dockyard;  but 
Ledger  had  not  given  any  certificate  to  the  prisoner.  Some  of  the  small  metal  arti- 
cles were  shown  to  have  been  bought  by  the  prisoner  at  a  sale  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  a  certificate  was  produced  for  them,  signed  by  R. 
By  ham,  secretary  to  that  board,  but  not  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  officers 
required  by  the  Act.  Coltman,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  "  a  man  is  not  criminally 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  servants,  and  if  his  servants  improperly  receive  into 
his  warehouse  articles  marked  with  the  broad  arrow,  without  his  knowledge,  he  is 
not  responsible. (y)  If  the  prisoner  himself  purchased  any  of  these  articles,  to  which 
the  certificates  do  not  apply,  knowing  them  to  be  marked  with  the  broad  arrow,  then 
he  is  liable  to  be  convicted,  but  not  otherwise.  Unless  the  goods  were  on  his  prem- 
ises with  his  knowledge,  they  were  not  in  his  possession  at  all.  The  account  giw» 
of  the  sheathing,  if  true,  illustrates  what  I  say,  that  it  is  not  everything  found  upm 
the  prisoner's  premises  which  can  be  said  to  be  in  his  possession.  With  regard  to 
the  two  certificates,  although  they  are  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  the 
government  ought  not  to  dispute  their  validity.  If  they  apply  to  any  part  of  these 
stores,  so  far  as  they  apply,  they  justify  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  and  yon 
ought  not  to  be  asked  for  a  conviction  in  spite  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  other 
articles  the  question  is,  had  the  prisoner  possession  of  them,  that  is,  was  he  aware  of 
them  ?  If  you  think  that  it  is  not  proved  that  he  knew  they  were  there,  or  that  it 
is  not  proved  that  he  knew  that  they  were  marked  with  the  broad  arrow,  it  wil'  be 
your  duty  to  acquit  him. "(z)  So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  unlawfully 
having  in  possession  certain  naval  stores  marked  with  the  broad  arrow,  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  assisted  his  father  in  carryirfg  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  tnettl 
merchant,  and  two  casks  were  traced  by  the  police  to  the  warehouse  of  the  prisoner, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  the  delivery  the  police  entered  and  found  the  casks  in  the 
passage  unopened.     They  asked  the  prisouer  where  he  obtained  the  casks  from,M<l 

*^<U1  ne  m^  ^rom  ^r*  ^arrcn  °f  Portsea;  on  being  opened  they  were  *found  to 
-*  contain  a  quantity  of  naval  stores  marked  with  the  broad  arrow.  On  the 
desk  in  the  counting-house  was  found  a  bill  for  the  carriage  of  the  two  casks  from 
Portsea.  made  out  to  Mr.  II.  Cohen.  On  the  police  officers  requesting  to  bealtowed 
to  search  the  premises,  the  prisoner  refused,  and  great  resistance  was  made,  and  the 
officers  were  ejected  by  the  prisoner's  workmen.  It  was  urged  that  the  mere  deport 
of  the  casks  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  passage  of  the  prisoner's  warehouse  was  bo 

(z)  Rex  v.  Banks,  1  Esp.  R.  145. 

(y)  But  sec  Rex  »'.  Dixon,  3  M.  &  S.  11,  and  other  cases,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  170,  as  to  tk* 
criminal  responsibility  of  a  master  for  acts  of  his  servant  done  in  the  coarse  of  his  nuiwfl 
business  and  for  his  benefit. 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Wilmett,  3  Cox  C.  C.  281. 
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ffoof  of  possession  by  him ;  but  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  there  was  no  evidence 
rhatever  that  he  knew  what  the  casks  contained.  It  inight  be  that  the  moment  he 
tad  seen  the  broad  arrow  marked  on  the  metal,  he  would  at  once  have  rejected  it : 
,nd  the  preceding  case  was  cited.  Watson,  B.,  u  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  neces- 
ary,  in  order  to  convict  a  person  under  this  statute  of  having  naval  stores  marked 
rith  the  broad  arrow  in  his  possession,  to  show  not  only  that  he  had  them  in  his 
tossession,  but  that  he  also  knew  the  nature  of  the  articles,  and  that  they  were 
narked  with  the  broad  arrow.  The  statute  is  no  doubt  couched  in  very  general 
erms ;  it  does  not  state  in  so  many  words  that  he  must  have  them  in  his  possession 
1  knowingly/'  but  that  must  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  word  posses- 
ion imports  knowledge  of  that  which  is  possessed.  As  to  the  question  of  possession, 
fit  were  necessary  in  this  case,  I  should  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  decide  it,  with  the 
ibeervation  that,  although  the  casks  were  brought  to  the  prisoner's  premises,  there 
ras  no  evidence  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  sent,  nor  was  any  time  given  for 
lamination,  or  for  exercising  any  discretion  as  to  returning  or  rejecting  them. "(a) 
rlill,  J. :  "  It  is  no  offence  under  the  second  section  of  this  statute,  unless  the  person 
harged  had  possession  of  the  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  marked  with  the  broad 
irrow  ;  this  is  made  clear  by  a  reference  to  the  recital  in  the  first  section.  The  pos- 
eeaion  in  the  second  section  is  put  in  exactly  the  same  category  with  the  concealing, 
rhich  is  a  positive  act  done  by  the  individual,  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime.  In 
ay  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  person  sought  to  be  fixed  with  the 
rime,  under  the  second  section,  had  knowledge  that  the  goods  were  marked  with 
he  broad  arrow,  and  if  he  was  iguorant  of  that  fact,  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  offence 
rithin  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  application  of  common  sense  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  statute  shows  that  this  must  be  so.  If  a  couple  of  sacks  of  old  metal 
obtained  from  ships  contained  one  thousand  pieces,  and  one  piece  only  bore  the 
objectionable  mark,  could  it  be  said  that  the  person  to  whom  the  casks  were  seut  was 
ruilty  of  any  criminal  offence  before  he  had  opened  the  casks  and  seen  the  metal  ? 
ind  yet,  if  this  application  of  the  statute  is  insisted  upon,  the  crown  must  go  the 
rhole  length  of  contending  for  that  absurdity.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be 
>nly  applying  plain  common  sense  to  the  construction  of  the  statute,  to  hold  that 
do  offence  is  committed  under  the  second  section,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  indi- 
vidual in  whose  possession  the  goods  were  knew  that  they  were  marked  with  the 
broad  arrow."(/>) 

*The  prisoner  wds  indicted  on  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  s.  2,  for  having  pos-   r*Kqe 

session  of  naval  stores  marked  with  the  broad  arrow :  he  was  an  ironmonger  and   L 

braiier  at  Plymouth,  and  delivered  on  the  quay  to  the  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel  a  cask 

narked  R.  P.,  to  be  carried  to  H  els  ton,  and,  on  being  asked  for  better  directions,  he 

pwe  to  the  captain  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written  *'  Richard  Pascoe,  Helston." 

Before  the  vessel  sailed  the  police  seized  the  cask,  which  on  being  opened  was  found 

to  contain  324  lbs.  weight  of  copper  bolts  in  150  pieces.    The  ea*k  was  packed  with 

straw  and  shavings,  and  each  bolt  was  packed  separately  with  straw  and  shavings, 

■o  that  the  pieces  could  not  rub  together  or  make  any  noise.     The  whole  of  the 

metal  had  the  appearance  of  government  stores,  and  of  such  stores  as  are  not  allowed 

to  be  sold  in  the  dockyard.     The  greatest  portion  of  it  had  been  passed  through  the 

fire,  and  round  bolts  had  been  very  nearly  bcateu  square.     On  some  of  the  pieces 

the  mark  of  the  broad  arrow  was  visible  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  found ; 

fawn  others  it  was  necessary  to  clean  off  the  rust  before  it  could  be  seen.     More 

^in  50  lbs.  weight  of  the  copper  was  marked  with  the  broad  arrow.     When  the 

prisoner  was  charged  he  said,  "  Well,  I  did  deliver  the  cask  of  metal ;  but  1  do  not 

think  it  was  marked."     The  prisoner  was  told  that  the  cask  was  packed  in  shavings 

ttd straw;  and  he  said,  "Yes,  it  is;  I  packed  it  myself.     I  do  that  to  keep  it  from 

knocking  the  head  of  the  cask  out,  as  1  have  had  complaints  before,  as  some  of  the 

•sks  on  their  arrival  had  their  heads  out."     The  cask  was  shown  to  the  prisoner, 

tod  he  admitted  he  had  delivered  it  to  the  captain.     lie  was  then  shown  the  mark 

of  the  broad  arrow  on  some  of  the  pieces,  and  asked  how  he  became  possessed  of 

the  copper,  and  he  said,  "  No ;  he  did  not  know  of  whom  he  had  bought  it." 


i 


a)  Watson,  B.,  then  approved  of  the  preceding  ca*c  as  expressly  in  point. 

b)  Reg.  v.  Cohen,  8  Cox  C.  C.  41. 
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There  was  no  evideuce  given  to  justify  or  account  for  the  prisoner's  possession  of 
the  copper.  It  was  urged  that  it  must  be  proved  not  only  that  the  prisoner  had  the 
marked  copper  iu  his  possession,  but  that  he  knew  that  .it  was  marked  with  the 
broad  arrow.  The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  was  found  in  possession  of  copper 
marked  with  the  broad  arrow;  but  that  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence  before  them 
to  show  that  he  knew  that  the  copper  or  any  part  of  it  was  so  marked,  but  that  he 
had  reasonable  means  of  knowing  that  it  was  so  marked;  and  thereon  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  directed ;  but,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  verdict  was  held  to  be  wrong. 
Cockburn,  C.  J.,  'On  the  case  as  it  is  submitted  to  us  the  verdict  is  wrong.  There 
was  evidence  for  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  kuew  that  the  copper  was  marked,  hot 
they  have  not  so  found ;  and  therefore  we  must  consider  the  case  as  if  the  prisoner 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  has  been  conteuded  that  mere  possession  constitutes 
the  offence  provided  against  by  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41;  but  1  am  unable  to  adopt 
that  view.  It  is  a  priuciple  of  our  law  that  to  constitute  an  offence  there  must  he 
a  guilty  mind ;  and  that  principle  must  be  imported  into  the  statute,  as  has  already 
been  laid  down  in  Rmj  v.  Cohen,(c)  although  the  act  itself  does  not  in  terms  make 
a  guilty  mind  necessary  to  the  commission  of  the  offeuce.  Cases  of  innocent  pos- 
it-on   session  wight  be  put  in  which  it  would  be  clear  that  the  possessor  had  not 

*  ^  that  *guilty  mind.  The  authorities  which  have  been  cited(//)  may  be  recon- 
ciled in  this  way :  viz.,  that  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  where  a  man  is  fouud  in  pos- 
session of  marked  articles,  that  he  knew  them  to  be  marked;  but  that  presumption 
may  be  rebutted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Here  it  is  manifest,  if  the 
prisoner's  statement  is  to  be  believed,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  copper 
was  marked ;  and  the  ordinary  presumption  is  rebutted.  The  jury  might,  indeed. 
have  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion ;  and  in  my  opiuion  they  ought  to  have  done 
so ;  they  have  not  done  so,  but  have  taken  the  prisoner's  statement  as  true.  The 
case  accordingly  falls  within  the  priuciple  laid  down  in  Reg  v.  Cohen,  and  the 
prisoner  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted."(<0 

These  cases  were  decided  before  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  91,  sec.  8  of  which  provides 
that,  where  the  prisoner  was  at  the  time  of  the  offence  a  dealer  in  marine  stores,  or 
a  dealer  in  old  metals,  or  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  knowledge  that  the  stores  bore 
the  mark  shall  be  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  shown. (/) 

Upon  au  indict meut,  which  alleged  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  had  in  his  pos- 
session, in  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  certain  uaval  stores  marked  with  the  broad 
arrowf  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  a  dealer  in  marine  stores  at  Portsmouth. 
On  the  27th  of  August  several  bags  marked  with  the  letter  M.,  aud  directed  to 
"Mr.  Godson,  Nine  Elms  Station/'  were  brought  by  two  women  to  the  Landport 
station  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  sent  by  train  to  London,  and  arrived  in  the  same 
state  at  the  Mne  Elms  station,  and  were  deposited  in  the  goods  department  there. 
On  the  2f>th  of  August  Mr.  Godson,  au  officer  of  the  railway  company,  received  * 
letter  iu  the  prisoner's  handwriting,  and  signed  by  him,  saying,  "  Please  to  deliver 
goods  marked  M.  to  Mr.  Emmanuel."  On  the  1st  September  the  prisoner  went  to 
the  Landport  station,  and  produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Go(h»on  to  him,  stating  that 
"  there  are  several  bags  lying  at  this  station  (Nine  Elms)  consigned,  by  you  to  me, 
and  marked  M.  To  whom  are  they  to  be  delivered  or  forwarded?"  The  prisoner 
wrote  on  the  back  of  this  letter,  "  Please  telegraph  to  deliver  M.  to  Mr.  Emmanuel. 
The  prisoner  also  showed  the  clerk  another  paper  in  his  handwriting :  4i  To  Mr. 
Godson.  All  the  goods  lying  at  the  station  marked  M.  to  be  delivered  to  Emmanuel 
as  previously  advised."  The  bags  were  opened  at  Nine  Elms,  and  found  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  uaval  stores  marked  with  the  broad  arrow.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and,  on  a  case  reserved  on  the  question  whether  there  was  aoj 
evidence  of  the  naval  stores  having  been  fouud  in  the  custody,  possession,  or  keeping 
of  the  prisoner  within  the  meaning  of  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  s.  2,  it  was  Wo* 
that  the  conviction  was  right.(</) 

(c)  Supra.  (rf)  The  preceding  cases. 

(<•)  Reg.  v.  Sleep,  L.  k  C.  44.  (/)  Ante,  p.  589. 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Sunley,  Bell  C.  C.  145.  There  was  no  argument,  and  no  ground  stated  fa 
the  desision.  In  Ueg.  v.  Sleep,  supra,  Martin,  B,,  said,  "The  stores  were  not  found  in  tk« 
custody,  possession,  or  keeping  of  the  prisoner  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.   If*** 
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*The  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  91,  s  12,  as  we  have  seen(A)  makes  the  possession  r*eq7 
any  other  person  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  if  he  knowingly  has   *- 
;tn  in  the  actual  possession  of  such  other  person. 

Where  an  indictment  charged  that  one  T.  Cole,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1801, 
awfully,  willingly,  and  knowingly  did  receive  and  have  in  his  custody,  possession, 
1  keeping,  certain  naval  stores  of  the  King.  beinj-  all  marked  with  the  broad 
ow,  he  not  being  a  contractor,  &c,  against  the  statute ;  with  a  second  count, 
irging  him  with  concealing  naval  stores,  &c. ;  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner 
lty  on,  the  first  count,  but  acquitted  him  on  the  second,  and  said  that  they  did 
.  find  that  he  received  the  stores  after  the  28th  of  July,  1800,  but  only  that  he 
1  them  iu  his  possession  after  that  day;  the  judgment  was  respited  in  order  to 
e  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  point  A  majority  of  the  judges  were 
lined  to  think  that  the  statute  was  to  be  construed  in  the  disjunctive,  and  the 
rd  or  (receive  or  have)  not  to  be  taken  as  and,  but,  because  of  the  disagreement 
some,  aud  that  the  case  was  not  likely  to  occur  again,  the  prisoner,  on  the  finding 
the  jury,  was  recommended  to  mercy.(7) 

[t  appears  to  have  been  agreed  that  the  foregoing  case  was  not  within  the  9  &  10 
ill.  3,  c.  41,  because  the  goods  were  not  charged  to  have  been  found  in  the 
soner's  possession. (j) 

In  a  case  uponthe  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  s.  2,  an  exception  was  taken  to  the  indict- 
nt,  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  no  indictment  lay  because  it  was  a  new  offence, 
d  a  particular  penalty  inflicted  of  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  £200  ;  but  the 
ception  was  overruled  because  the  forfeiture  accrues  by.  the  conviction  on  an  indict- 
mt  for  the  offence.  (&) 

Though  the  having  in  possession  new  stores,  or  stores  not  more  than  one-third  worn, 
subject  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  by  the  39  &40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  s.  1,  and 
le  having  in  possession  stores  not  new,  or  more  than  one-third  woru,  is,  by  the 
xond  section  of  that  statute,  subjected  to  a  different  punishment,  yet  counts  for 
oth  these  offences  may  be  included  in  the  same  indictnient.(7)  It  is  said  to  have 
»een  agreed  that,  although  an  indictment  state  that  the  prisoner.  "  then  or  at  any 
ime  before,  not  being  a  contractor  with  or  authorized  by  the  principal  officere  or 
sommissioners  of  our  said  lord  the  King,  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  &c,  for  the  r*Kqo 
we  of  our  said  lord  the  King,  to  make  any  stores  of  war,  &c. ;"  yet,  that  it  *■ 
8  not  incumbent  on  the  prosecutors  to  prove  this  negative  averment,  but  that  the 
lefendant  must  show,  if  the  truth  be  so,  that  he  is  within  the  exception  in  the 
tetute.(m) 

In  one  case,  it  was  held  that  the  informer  was  an  interested  witness,  and  there- 
ore  incompetent. (n)     But,  in  a  subsequent  cuse,  it  was  held    that  t]ie  objection 

joods  have  been  parted  with,  as  in  this  case,  the  time  has  ceased  for  finding  the  prisoner 
fniltjr.  Had  I  been  the  judge  I  should  have  directed  an  acquittal,  on  the  ground  that  the 
tores  were  not  in  the  prisoner's  possession."  Crompton,  J.:  "The  statute  requires  that 
Pe  Roods  should  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  offender;  jet  the  prisoner  might  be 
^atly  convicted  if  the  Bteres  were  found  in  the  possession  of  some  other  person,  as  for 
MtaoCe  his  servant;"  and  he  had  some  doubts  on  the  point  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
'"es»  J.,  regretted  the  opinion  that  had  been  given,  as  the  point  had  not  been  argued, 
3Cf  said,  "I  cannot  concur  in  what  has  been  said  on  that  point.  Possession  does  not 
•"*i8t  merely  in  manual  detention.  Suppose  I  request  a  bystander  to  hold  anything  for 
■> ll  still  remains  in  my  possession.  So  also  possession  may  be  acquired  or  retained 
£.8"o©d8  which  are  in  the  manual  detention  of  a  third  person."  Cockburn,  C.  J.:  "I 
°lj  understood  that  the  point  as  to  the  possession  was  not  now  to  be  adjudicated 
°*  As,  however,  an  opinion  has  been  expressed  upon  the  point,  lest  I  should  be  held 
.y  silence  to  concur  in  it,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  I  hold  a  directly  opposite 
IO<*.  The  same  point  was  submitted  to  this  court  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  held  that 
[*  Sufficient  if  possession  could  be  traced  to  the  prisoner,"  t.  «.,  in  Reg.  v.  Sunley. 
'j^wf*,  p.  589. 

^-ole's  case,  1801,  MS.,  and  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  153,  p.  767.     The  date  of  the  stat. 
~°   Geo.  3,  c.  89,  is  the  28th  July,  1800. 
)    *<1.  Ibid. 

>.J*fc«g.  r.  Harman,  2  Lord  Raym.  1104. 

'  **y  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Johnson,  3  M.  k  S.  550. 
•)  "Willii's  case,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  89,  s.  17. 
r)  ^tex  v.  Blackmail)  1  Esp.  R.  93,  Lord  Kenyon,  G.  J. 
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went  to  the  credit,  uot  to  the  competency,  of  the  witness,  and  that  therefore  his 
evidence  was  admipsible.(o) 

It  appears  to  have  been  holden  that,*  where  a  peace  officer,  in  searching  for  other 
goods,  discovered  naval  stores,  and  in  consequence  of  such  discovery  by  him  an 
information  was  filed  against  the  offender,  such  peace  officer  was  to  be  deemed  the 
informer. (jj)  But  where  a  witness  stated  that,  though  no  information  respecting 
the  stores  in  question  had  been  given  to  the  admiralty  until  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
yet  that  he  made  the  seizure  in  consequence  of  information  given  to  him  by 
another  person  of  the  stores  being  in  the  defendant's  possession,  it  was  ruled  that 
the  witness  was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  informer,  and  that  the  informer  was  the 
person  upon  whose  information  the  seizure  had  been  made,  not  he  who  had  made 
the  seizure  in  consequence  of  such  information. (g) 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  under  the 
authority  of  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  s.  2,  9  Geo.  1,  c.  8,  s.  4,  and  17  Geo.2,c 
40,  s.  10,  it  was  contended,  in  a  case  where  the  defendant  had  been  convicted  on  an 
indictment  charging  him  in  one  count  with  concealing  naval  stores,  and  in  another 
with  having  them  in  his  custody,  that  no  such  power  existed  under  cither  of  those 
statutes,  where  the  defendant  was  ready  and  offered  to  pay  the  penalty  of  £200; 
but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  said  it  was  impossible  to  raise  any  serious  donbt 
upon  the  point,  for  that  the  words  of  the  statutes  were  in  the  disjunctive,  enabling 
them  either  to  impose  a  penalty,  or  to  punish  the  offender  corporally. (r)  In  another 
case  where  the  defendant  was  brought  up  for  judgment  for  a  similar  offence,  it  was 
moved  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  he  should  be  adjudged  to  pay  the  whole 
penalty  of  £200  and  the  costs,  and  submitted  that  the  court  had  the  power  of 
awarding  costs  under  the  words  of  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  s.  2.  And  the  court 
adjudged  the  defendant  to  pay  the  penalty  of  £200,  together  with  the  costs,  which 
were  taxed  at  £12.(s) 

But  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  took  away  the  power  of  the  court  to  sentence  to 
hard  labor.  A  defendant  was  brought  up  for  judgment,  after  conviction  on  the  9  k 
10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  s.  2,  for  unlawfully  having  in  his  possession  the  King's  na?al 
*59Q1  8fcores>  niarked  with  the  King's  mark,  and  judgment  was  about  to  be  *pro- 
J  nounced  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correction  for  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  there  kept  to  hard  labor  for  three  calendar  months,  and  be 
once  during  that  time  publicly  whipped.  This  would  have  been  warranted  by  the 
17  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  s.  10,  reciting  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  and  9  Geo  1,  c.  8;  but 
a  doubt  occurring  how  far  the  power  of  sentencing  to  hard  labor  was  taken  away  by 
the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  s.  2,  the  court,  upon  further  consideration,  and  compar- 
ing the  different  provisions  of  these  statutes,  were  of  opinion  that  the  power  «»f^n* 
tencing  to  hard  hbor  was  taken  away  by  the  latter  statute,  and  therefore  pronounced 
judgment  that  the  defendant  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correction  for  the 
county  of  Surrey  for  three  calendar  months,  and  be  once  during  that  time  publicly 
w  hipped.  (7) 

The  39  &  40  Geo.  3.  c.  89,  s.  1,  enacts  that  persons  convicted  of  unlawfully 
having  certain  naval  stores  in  possession  shall  be  deemed  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
and  transported  for  fourteen  years,  as  other  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are  directed  to 
be,  but  empowers  the  court  by  sec.  7  to  commute  the  punishment  by  ordering  the 
offender  to  be  imprisoned,  &c. ;  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  that  the  3  (*#• 
4,  c.  114,  did  not  extend  to  cases  within  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  8.  1,  *>»»*> 
warrant  a  sentence  of  hard  labor  for  offences  under  it.  And  that,  even  assuming 
this  to  have  been  otherwise,  the  3  Geo.  4,  c.  1 1 4,  was  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  (fa- 
4,  c.  27,  s.  1,  not  being  so  incorporated  with  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  as  to  be 
kept  alive  by  sec.  2  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  27,  which  excepts  from  the  rep** 
statutes  relating  to  the  public  storcs.(u) 

(o)  Rex  v.  Cole,  1  Esp.  169,  Lord  Kenyon,  O.  J.,  and  see  now  the  6*7  Vict  c.  85,  ^ 
16  &  17  Vict.  c.  83,  potty  vol.  3,  in  Evidence. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Blackman,  1  Esp.  5.  (q)  Rex  v.  Banks,  I  Esp.  R.  145. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Bland,  5  T.  R.  370 ;  2  Leach  595 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  148,  p.  760.  AadtW 
39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  s.  2,  expressly  exacts  as  to  corporal  punishment :  ante,  p.  682. 

(#)  Chappie's  case,  5  T.  R.  371,  note  (a).        (t)  Rex  v.  Bridges,  8  East  53. 

(u)  Reg.  t^Silversides,  3  Q.  B.  406  (43  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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An  indictment  under  the  39  &  40  Geo  3,  c.  89,  s.  1,  alleged  that  the  defendant 
nlawfully  had  in  his  custody  certain  naval  stores,  he  "  not  being  a  contractor  with 
le  principal  officers  or  commissioners  "  of  the  navy,  &c.  and  the  Court  of  Queen's 
tench  held  that  the  allegation  of  the  defendant's  not  being  a  contractor  could  refer 
>  no  time  but  the  time  at  which  the  defendant  was  in  possession  of  the  stores,  and 
lereupon  the  indictment  was  good.fv) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  which 
i  capable  of  being  attempted  to  be  committed,  the  jury  may,  under  the  14  &  15 
rict.  c.  100,  s.  9,(ffl)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  same,  and 
lereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon 
q  indictment  for  such  attempt. 

The  preceding  position  is  limited  for  this  reason.  There  are  some  offences  which 
lay  be  attempted  to  be  committed,  whilst  there  are  others  which  cannot  be  so  at- 
smpted.  It  is  obvious  that  wherever  an  offence  consists  in  an  act  that  is  done, 
here  may  be  an  attempt  to  do  that  act,  which  will  be  an  attempt  to  commit  that 
(Fence.  But  where  an  offence  consists  in  an  omission  to  do  a  thing,  or  in  such  a 
tate  of  things  as  may  exist  without  anything  being  done,  it  should  seem  that  there 
an  be  no  attempt  to  *  commit  such  offence.  Thus  if  an  offence  consist  in  ptfioo 
mitting  or  neglecting  to  turn  the  points  of  a  railway,  it  may  well  be  doubted  *• 
fhether  there  could  be  an  uttempt  to  commit  that  offence.  And  a  very  nice  ques- 
ion  might  perhaps  be  raised  on  an  indictment  on  the  9  &  10  Will.  3,  c.  41,  s.  2, 
>r  having  possession  of  marked  stores,  where  the  evidence  failed  to  prove  that  the 
tores  actually  came  into  the  prisoner's  possession,  though  an  attempt  to  get  them 
ito  his  possession,  as  in  Reg.  v.  Cohen.(x)  and  knowledge  of  their  being  marked 
night  be  proved ;  for  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence  of  having  possession  of  any- 
hing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any  act  done,(y)  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  open 
o  contend  that  there  could  not  be  an  attempt  to  commit  such  an  offence.  It  is  to 
>e  observed,  however,  that  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  7,(z)  has  the  words  u  receives, 
Kfcsesses,"  &c. ;  and  on  a  count  charging  the  receiving  of  stores,  there  seems  no 
ea&on  to  doubt  that  there  might  be  a  conviction  of  an  attempt  to  receive ;  for  re- 
viving; clearly  includes  an  act  done.  Thus  in  a  case  already  mentioned(a)  where 
the  prisoner  went  to  a  coach-office,  and  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  stolen  fowls 
which  had  come  by  a  coach,  there  seems  no  reason  why  she  might  not  have  been 
convicted  of  an  attempt  to  receive  the  fowls. 


"CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST.  [*601 

OP  UNLAWFULLY   RECEIVING   TACKLE   OR   GOODS   CUT  FROM  OR   LEFT   BY   SHIPS; 
AND   OF  RECEIVING   GOODS    STOLEN   ON    THE   RIVER   THAMES. 

The  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  75,  contained  various  provisions  relating  to  the  unlawfully 
receiving  tackle  or  goods  cut  from  or  left  by  ships,  but  this  Act  was  repealed  by 
4e  9  k  10  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  2,  and  this  Act  contained  provisions  by  which  persons,  who, 
Jith  intent  to  defraud  the  owners,  purchased  or  received  any  boat,  anchor,  cable, 
goods,  or  merchandise  which  had  been  obtained  as  therein  mentioned,  were  made 
Nlty  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  other  provisions  by  which  persons  conveying, 
•&,  any  vessel,  boat,  anchor,  chain,  cable,  or  other  article,  to  any  foreign  port,  and 
there  selling,  &c.  the  same,  were  made  guilty  of  felony ;  but  this  Act  was  repealed 
tythe  17  &  18  Vict  c.  120.  The  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  introduces  new  provi- 
sions.^) 

(»)  Rejr.  v.  Silversides,  supra.     See  Rex  r.  Soraerton,  7  B.  &  C.  463  (14  E.  C.  L.  R.) ; 
**g.  p.  Page,  9  C.  k  P.  756  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  219,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  132. 
(•)  Ante,  vol    I,  p.  1.  (x)  Ante,  p.  594. 

(y)  See  the  cases  collected  in  vol.  1,  pp.  85,  86. 

(*)  Ante,  p.  589.  (a)  Reg.  v.  Whiley,  ante,  p.  565. 

(*)  These  provisions  do  not  appear  to  be  equally  extensive  with  those  in  the  repealed 
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Sec.  I. —  Of  Cheats  and  Frauds  Punishable  at  Common  Law. 

Those  cheats  which  are  levelled  against  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom  are 
*fiO*n  indictable  at  common  law.(rf)1  Judicial  acts  done  without  authority,  in  the 
'  name  of  another,  are  cheats  of  this  *description ;  but  as  they  are  generally 
attended  by  a  false  personating  of  some  one,  they  will  come  under  consideration  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. (e)  It  may  briefly  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  with 
respect  to  a  precedent  of  an  indictment  against  a  married  woman,  for  pretending  to 
be  a  widow,  and  as  such  executing  a  bail  bond  to  the  sheriff  for  one  arrested  on  a 
bailable  writ,  it  is  observed,  that  perhaps  this  was  considered  as  a  fraud  upon  a 
public  officer,  in  the  course  of  justice.(/)  And  another  case  should  be  noticed, 
where,  upon  an  application  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  discharge  a  defendant 
who  had  been  holdcn  to  bail  under  a  judge's  order,  made  upon  an  affidavit  of  debt 
sworn  before  a  magistrate  at  Paris,  the  court  desired  that  the  counsel  would  speak 
upon  the  point,  how  far  the  making,  or  knowingly  using  such  an  affidavit,  if  fake. 
was  punishable.(#)  And  after  argument,  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  that  he 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  any  person  making  use  of  a  false  instrument,  in  order 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  was  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  by  indictment(A) 
In  a  former  case  it  had  been  holden,  that  a  person  who,  beiug  committed  to  gaol 
under  an  attachment  for  a  contempt  in  a  civil  cause,  counterfeited  a  pretended  dis- 
charge, as  from  his  creditor,  to  the  sheriff  and  gaoler,  under  which  he  obtained  his 
discharge  from  gaol,  was  guilty  of  a  cheat  and  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  in  thus 
affecting  an  interruption  to  public  justice;  although,  the  attachmeut  not  being  for 
non-payment  of  money,  the  order  was  in  itself  a  mere  nullity,  and  no  warrant  to  the 
sheriff  for  the  discharge.(t) 

Those  frauds  which  affect  the  crown  and  the  public  at  large  are  also  clearly  the 
subject  of  indictment,  though  they  may  arise  in  the  course  of  some  particular  trans- 
action or  contract  with  private  individuals.9 

Amongst  offences  of  this  description  is  the  selling  of  unwholesome  provisions.(j) 
And  it  is  said,  more  largely,  that  the  giving  of  any  person  unwholesome  victuab, 
not  fit  for  man  to  eat,  lucri  causa,  or  from  malice  and  deceit,  is  undoubtedly,  id 
itself,  an  indictable  offence. (k) 

{d)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  4,  p.  821.  (e)  Post,  Chap.  0/ Falsely  Personating  to- 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  4,  p.  821,  citing  Rex  v.  Blackburn,  M.  36 ;  Car.  2 ;  Trem.P.C 
101 ;  Cro.  Circ.  Corap.  78. 

(g)  The  authorities  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  punishable  ww* 
2  Hawk.  P  C.  c.  22,  ss.  1.  38  and  39  (which  cites  Waterer  v.  Freeman,  Hob.  205,  2#)l 
Worley  v.  Harrison,  Dy.  249  a,  pi.  84  ;  Rex  v.  Muwbey,  6  T.  R.  619,  635 ;  Rex  v.  Crossltf, 
7  T.  R.  315,  and  2  East  P.  C.  821,  which  cites  the  authorities  mentioned,  ante,  note  (/)• 

(A)  Omealy  v.  Newell,  8  East  364,  and  his  Lordship  said  that  the  case  of  the  King  *• 
Mawbey  (ante,  note  (g)),  went  the  whole  length  of  the  proposition. 

(•)  Fawcetfs  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  7,  p.  862,  and  s.  45,  p.  952.  See  the  cast  cited 
more  at  large,  post,  Chap.  0/  Forgery,  s.  2,  upon  the  point  of  the  o^ffence  being  indictable 
as  a  forgery. 

(/ )  4  Blac.  Com.  162.  (k)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  4,  p.  822. 


1  As  to  cheats  at  common  law,  see  Comm.  v.  Moore,  2  Mass.  139;  Comm.  r.  Warren,® 
Mass.  72;  People  v.  Babcock,  7  Johns.  201;  People  v.  Miller,  14  Ibid.  371;  9  Cow.578i 
People  v.  Johnson,  7  Johns.  204;  Resp.  v.  Powell,  1  Dall.  47;  Resp.  v.  Teescbie,  1  DaU. 
338 ;  People  t\  Tompkins,  1  Parker  C.  R.  224 ;  Comm.  v.  Henry,  10  Harris,  253;  State  t- 
Corbett,  1  Jones  (Law)  264;  Comm.  v.  Woodrun,  4  Clarke  207.  . 

*  The  obtaining  of  a  false  credit,  otherwise  than  by  false  tokens,  and  the  removal  aid 
secreting  of  goods  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors,  are  not  indictable  at  common  law- 
Hartman  v.  Comm.,  5  Barr  60.  To  sustain  an  indictment  at  common  law,  for  cheating  by 
a  false  token,  the  instrument  or  device  by  which  the  cheat  was  effected  must  be  calcn- 
lated  to  deceive  the  public  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  the  semblance  of  a  pnblic  and  not  a  primal* 
instrument:  it  must  be  such  as  affects  or  may  affect  the  public:  State  v.  Stroll,  1  RicD* 
244.  Defendants  purchased  goods  from  the  prosecutor's  clerk,  and  gave  in  payment  ai 
instrument  purporting  to  be  a  five  dollar  bank  note— the  blanks  of  which  were  filled"? 
except  those  opposite  the  words  "  Cashier,"  and  "  President."  In  those  blanks  an  Ulefi' 
ble  scrawl  was  written,  which,  on  careless  inspection  might  hare  been  mistaken  for  *• 
names  of  those  officers.  Defendants  knew  before  they  had  passed  the  instrument  tk*1  lt 
was  worthless ;  held,  that  they  were  guilty  at  common  law  of  cheating  by  a  fitlM  tokef: 
State  ».  Stroll,  1  Rich.  244. 
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Where  the  indictment  charged  the  defendant  that  he  knowingly,  wilfully,  deceit- 
fully, and  maliciously,  did  provide,  furnish,  and  deliver  to  and  for  eight  hundred 
French  prisoners  of  war,  whose  names  were  unknown,  and  being  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King,  confined  in  a  certain  hospital,  called  Eastwood  hospital,  divers 
large  quantities,  to  wit,  five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  bread,  to  be  eaten  as  food, 
by  the  said  French  prisoners  of  war,  such  bread  being  made  and  baked  in  an 
unwholesome  and  insufficient  manner,  *and  being  made  of  and  containing  r*f>n£ 
dirt,  filth,  and  other  pernicious  and  unwholesome  materials  and  ingredients,  *- 
not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  man  :  and  the  said  defendant  well  knowing  the  said  bread  to 
be  baked  in  an  unwholesome  and  insufficient  manner,  and  to  be  made  of,  and  to  con- 
tain dirt,  filth,  and  other  pernicious  and  unwholesome  materials  and  ingredients,  not 
fit  to  be  eaten  as  aforesaid,  whereby  the  said  prisoners  of  war  did  eat  of  the  said 
bread,  and  thereby  became  distempered  in  their  bodies,  and  injured  and  endangered 
in  their  healths,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  French  prisoners,  &c.(/)  And  the 
defendant  having  been  convicted,  it  was  objected,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the 
offence  as  laid  was  not  indictable ;  as  it  did  not  appear  that  what  was  done  was  in 
breach  of  any  contract  with  the  public,  or  of  any  moral  or  civil  duty ;  and  the  judg- 
ment was  respited  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  point;  when  they  all 
held  the  conviction  right.(m)  In  this  case,  the  defendant  was  a  contractor  with 
government  for  the  supplying  of  provisions  to  some  of  the  French  prisoners,  then  in 
this  country  :  but  the  itidictment  did  not  state  this  fact ;  and  it  is  observed  that  it 
was  not  material  to  state  it  otherwise  than  as  matter  of  aggravation,  if  such  a  case 
wanted  any ;  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  offence  being  in  itself  the  subject  of 
indictment  upon  the  principles  already  mentioned  (n) 

In  a  more  recent  case  the  indictment  charged  the  defendant,  a  baker,  with  sup- 
plying to  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  as  and  for  good  wholesome  house- 
hold loaves,  divers  loaves  mixed  with  certain  noxious  ingredients,  not  fit  for  the  food 
of  man,  which  he  well  knew  so  to  be  at  the  time  he  so  supplied  them.     It  appeared 
that  many  of  the  loaves  delivered  by  the  defendant  at  the  Military  Asylum  on  a  par- 
ticular day  were  strongly  impregnated  with  alum,  and  that  there  were  found  in  them 
several  pieces  of  alum  in  its  crystalline  form  as  large  as  horse-beans ;  the  tendency 
of  alum  to  injure  the  health  was  also  proved;  and  a  statute  37  Geo.  3,  c.  98,  s.  21, 
referred  to,  by  which  the  use  of  alum  in  the  making  of  bread  is  prohibited  under  a 
penalty.     On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  proved  that,  though  he  permitted 
alum  to  be  used  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  yeast,  and  to  make  the  loaves  look 
white,  yet,  that  very  great  care  was  employed  in  the  use  of  it ;  that  it  was  first  dis- 
solved, and  then  used  in  such  small  quantities,  and  so  equally  distributed,  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  occasioning  injury ;  and  that  if,  on  any  particular  occasion,  the  loaves 
delivered  at  this  asylum  had  alum  put  into  them  in  a  different  manner,  it  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  directions  and  intentions,  and  wholly  without  the  knowledge  or 
privity  of  the  defendant.     And  it  was  contended  that  these  facts  completely  nega- 
tived the  averment  in  the  indictment  that  the  defendant,  at  the  time  these  loaves 
were  delivered,  well  knew  that  they  were  not  wholesome,  and  they  were  unfit  for  the 
food  of  man :  and  it  was  urged  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  criminally  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  his  servants.    But  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  u  Whoever  intro- 
duces a  substance  into  bread,  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  *  health  of  those  r*fi07 
*ho  consume  it,  is  indictable,  if  the  substance  be  found  in  the  bread  in  that  *■ 
injurious  form,  although,  if  equally  spread  over  the  mass,  it  would  have  done  no 
harm.    If  a  baker  will  introduce  such  a  substance  into  his  bread,  he  must  do  it  at 
his  own  hazard,  and  he  must  take  especial  care  that  the  benefit  he  proposes  to  him- 
fclfdoes  not  produce  mischief  to  others.     He  is  engaged  in  an  illegal  act,  and  he 
Biurt  abide  the  consequences.     The  37  Geo.  3,  c.  98,  shows  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature  with  regard  to  alum,  and  a  medical  gentleman  has  given  evidence  as  to 
to  deleterious  effects.     If  taken  in  very  minute  quantities  it  is  innoxious.     The 
*ue  may  be  said  of  calomel,  and  even  of  arsenic.     But  would  not  a  baker  be  an- 

(0  There  were  eight  other  counts  in  the  indictment  charging  the  offence  to  have  been 
«one  at  different  times,  and  in  different  prisons. 
{»)  TreeVe'g  case,  1796,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  4,  p.  821. 
(*)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  18,  s.  4,  p.  822. 
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swerable  for  selling  bread  having  these  substances  mixed  with  it  in  a  dangerous 
form,  although  he  intended  they  should  be  so  equally  subdivided  over  the  whole 
mass  which  he  baked  at  one  time  that  no  harm  could  follow?  If  the  defendant 
was  cognizant  of  the  manner  in  which  his  business  was  carried  on,  aud  kuew  that 
alum  was  at  all  used  in  the  making  of  the  loaves  sent  to  the  Military  Asylum,  which 
are  proved  to  have  contained  it  to  a  very  dangerous  degree,  he  is  guilty  on  this  in- 
dictment." And  the  defendant  was  accordingly  convicted. (o)  The  point  wag 
afterwards  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  con- 
curred in  the  direction  given  at  the  trial ;  and  Lord  Ellen  borough  said,  "  He  who 
deals  in  a  perilous  article  must  be  wary  how  he  deals  ;  otherwise,  if  he  observe  not 
proper  caution,  he  will  be  responsible."(/>) 

A  case  is  reported  where  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  the  mala  pram 
of  a  physician  is  a  great  misdemeanor  and  offence  at  common  law  (whether  it  he 
for  curiosity  and  experiment,  or  by  neglect),  because  it  breaks  the  trust  which 
the  party  has  placed  in  the  physician,  and  tends  directly  to  his  destruction.(^) 

In  some  cases  the  rendering  false  accounts  and  other  frauds  practised  by  persons 
in  official  situations,  have  been  deemed  offences  so  affecting  the  public  as  to  be  in- 
dictable. Thus,  where  two  persous  were  indicted  for  enabling  persons  to  pass  their 
accounts  with  the  pay  office  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  objected  that  it  was  only  a  private'  matter  of  account,  and  uot  in- 
dictable; the  court  held  otherwise,  as  it  related  to  the  public  revenue.(r)  And 
instances  appear  in  the  books  of  indictments  against  overseers  of  the  poor  for  re- 
♦fiOfil  fus*n£  to  Ht-'emint.(K)  and  for  rendering  false  accounts  (/)  *And  a  precedent 
-*  is  given  of  an  indictment  against  a  surveyor  of  the  highways  for  converting 
to  his  own  use  gravel  which  had  been  dug  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  and  also  for  employing  for  his  own  private  gain  and  emolument  the  laborers 
and  teams  of  the  parishioners,  which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in  repairing  the 
highways.(w)  A  case  is  als>  mentioned  of  an  application  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  an  information  against  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  a  parish,  who 
had  spent  the  larger  part  of  a  sum  of  money,  collected  by  a  brief  for  certain  sufferers 
by  fire,  at  tavern  entertainments,  and  then  returned,  upon  the  back  of  the  brief, 
that  the  smaller  sum  only  was  collected;  and  the  court,  though  they  refused  the 
information,  yet  referred  the  prosecutors  to  the  ordinary  remedy  by  indictuient.(r) 
A  fraud  committed  by  a  parish  officer,  in  procuring  the  marriage  of  a  pauper,  was 
to  throw  the  burden  of  maintaining  such  pauper  on  another  parish,  may  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  an  indictable  offencc.(w)  And  several  precedents  are  given  of  in- 
dictments for  misdemeanors  in  procuring  sick  and  impotent  persons,  standing  in 
need  of  immediate  relief,  to  bu  conveyed  into  parishes  where  they  had  no  settle- 
ments, and  in  which  they  shortly  afterwards  died,  thereby  causing  great  expense  to 
the  inhabitants  of  such  parishes,  (x) 

(o)  Rex  v.  Dixon,  4  Campb.  12,  Lord  Ellenborough,  C  J.  See  precedents  for  siailtf 
offences,  2  Chit.  Crim.  L.  556,  el  aeg. ;  2  Stark.  Crim.  Plead.  682. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Dixon,  3  M.  <fe  8.  1 1.  And  some  exceptions  to  the  indictment,  taken  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  were  overruled  ;  and  the  court  held  that  the  indictment  was  sufficiently  cer- 
tain without  showing  what  the  noxious  materials  were,  or  stating  that  the  defendant  in- 
tended to  injure  the  children's  health.  Upon  the  last  point  Lord  Kl len borough,  C .  J.,  mn 
that  it  was  an  universal  principle,  that  when  a  man  is  charged  with  doing  an  act,  of  which 
the  probable  consequence  may  be  highly  injurious,  the  intention  is  an  inference  of  to* 
resulting  from  doing  the  act;  and  that  in  this  case  it  was  alleged  that  the  dekn-l*nt  de- 
livered the  loaves  lor  the  use  and  supply  of  the  children,  which  could  only  menL  lor  tM 
children  to  eat;  for  otherwise  they  would  not  be  for  their  use  and  supply.  AnJ  «reB*x 
v.  Bower, pott,  p.  609,  note  (J). 

(g)  Dr.  Groenvelts  case,  I  Ld.  Raym.  213. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Bembridge,  cited  6  Bast  136;  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  207;  22  St.  Tri.  (by  Ho*e») 
p.  1. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Commings,  5  Mod.  179;   1  Bott.  pi.  370. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Martin,  2  Campb.  20;  3  Chit.  Crim.  L.  701  ;  2  Nol.  (2d  *d.)  230,  note  (*Ji 
ante,  vol.  1,  p.  207. 

(«)  3  Chit.  Crira.  L.  666,  et  aeg. 

(v)  Rex  v.  The  Minister,  &c,  of  St.  Botolph,  1  Black.  Rep.  443. 

(w)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  202  ;  Rex  r.  Tarrant,  4  Burr.  2106. 

(z)  3  Chit.  Crim.  L.  698,  et  aeg.     Aud  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  202. 
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i  said  to  have  been  resolved  by  all  the  judges  that  writers  of  false  news  are 
ble  and  punishable ;  and  that  probably  at  this  day  the  fabrication  of  news, 
to  produce  any  public  detriment,  would  be  considered  as  criminal.(y) 
ere  an  indictment  charged  that  the  defendant,  being  an  apprentice,  and 
lently  intending  to  obtain  money  from  the  paymaster  of  a  regiment,  and  to 
d  the  King,  &c,  procured  himself  to  be  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  without  the 
t  of  his  master,  by  means  whereof  he  fraudulently  obtained  from  the  pay- 
divers  sums  of  money,  well  knowing  himself  to  be,  without  the  consent  of 
ister,  disqualified  from  serving  as  a  soldier,  to  the  great  deceit,  fraud,  &c,  of 
Ing.  &c.,  it  appears  to  have  been  admitted  that  this  was  an  offence  at  common 
But  the  conviction  was  holden  bad,  on  the  ground  that  the  necessary  proof 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  had  not  been  given  at  the  trial,  there  being  two 
ibing  witnesses  to  the  indenture,  and  neither  of  them  having  been  produced. (2) 
fence  is  now  made  punishable  by  a  provision  of  the  Mutiny  Acts, 
ase  is  mentioned  where  a  person,  falsely  pretending  that  he  had  power  to  dis- 
:  soldiers,  took  money  from  a  soldier  to  discharge  him ;  and  being  indicted 
s  offence,  the  court  held  the  indictment  to  be  good. (a) 
urious  species  of  fraud  may  be  here  mentioned.     It  is  laid  down  in  the  books 
•y  the  common  law,  if  a  person  maim  himself  in  order  to  have  a  more  specious 
ce  for  asking  *charity,  or  to  prevent  his  being  impressed  as  a  sailor,   r*£0Q 
isted  as  a  soldier,  he  may  be  indicted,  and,  on  conviction,  fined  and   *- 
oned.(o) 

ides  the  offences  which  have  been  here  mentioned,  there  are  other  instances 
ats  clearly  affecting  the  public,  and  therefore  indictable ;  namely,  such  cheats 
effected  by  means  of  false  weights  or  measures,  which  are  considered  as  instru- 
or  tokens  purposely  calculated  for  deceit,  and  by  which  the  public  in  general  may 
>osed  upon  without  any  imputation  of  folly  or  negligence.  And  this  reasoning 
sidered  as  applying  to  all  cases  where  any  species  of  false  token  is  used  which 
e  semblance  of  public  authenticity  :(c)  as  to  a  case  where  cloth  was  sold  with 
leager's  seal  counterfeited  thereon  \{d)  and  to  another  case  where  a  general 
•  mark  of  the  trade  on  cloth  of  a  certain  description  and  quality  was  deceit- 
»unterfeited.(e)  And  the  instances  mentioned  in  the  books  of  cheating  by 
of  false  dice,  &c-,(/)  are  referred  to  the  same  principle^ g) 
therefore,  a  person  selling  corn  should  measure  it  in  a  bushel  short  of  the 
e  measure,  or  should  measure  it  in  a  fair  bushel,  but  put  something  into  the 
1  to  help  to  fill  it  up,  it  seems  that  he  might  be  indicted  for  the  cheat. (h) 
i  precedent  was  given  of  an  indictment  against  a  baker,  who  had  contracted 
1  guardian  of  the  poor,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  to  supply  bread  for  the  use  of 
oor,  for  delivering  bread  deficient  in  weight.(i)  Aud  though  the  knowingly 
ting  to  sale  and  selling  wrought  gold,  under  the  sterling  alloy,  as  and  for  gold 
3  true  standard  weight,  was  holden  not  to  be  an  indictable  offence,  but  a  private 
iitioa  only,  in  a  common  person,  where  no  false  weight  or  measure  was  used  ;(j  ) 

Starkie  on  Lib.  546,  citing  4  Read.  S.  L.  Dig.  L.  L.  23;  et  vide  Hale's  Sum.  132,  et 
Icroggs,  C.  J. ;  Rex  v.  Harris,  7  St.  Tri.  (by  Howell)  929.  See  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  24, 
wfc,  vol.  1,  p.  252.         • 

Jones's  case,  1  Leach  174;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  4,  p.  822. 
Serlestead's  case,  1  Latch.  202. 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  55,  Of  Maiming,  £c,  s.  4;  1  Hale  412 ;   Co.  Lit.  127  a. 

2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  3,  p.  820.  (d)  Edwards's  case,  Trem.  P.  C.  103. 
Worrell's  case,  Id.  106.     As  to  the  deceitful  making  of  linen  cloth,  see  3  Burn's  Just. 

1  Cloth,  and  1  Eliz.  c.  12,  s.  1.     And  as  to  the  deceitful  working  of  woollen  cloth,  see 
^Wust.,  Woollen  Manufacture. 

)  Ueser's  case,  Cro.  Jac.  497 ;  Maddock's  case,  2  Roll.  R.  107 ;  2  Roll.  Ab.  78.     The 
:'ce  ig  oow  punishable  under  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  17,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  624. 
1  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  3,  p.  820. 

I  Per  Cur.  in  Pincknev's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  18,  s.  3,  p.  820.     As  to  the  penalties  for 
>gor  buying  corn  otherwise  than  by  the  proper  measure,  see  1  Burn's  Just.,  Corn. 
2  Chit.  Crim.  L.  559 ;  but  it  has  since  been  held  bad  :  Ibid.     See  the  account  of  this 
)Q  Dears.  C.  G.  516,  et  *eq.,  and  see  Keg.  v.  Eagleton,  infra.    As  to  the  assize  of  bread, 
•eel  Burn's  Just,  Bread. 

I  Rex  v.  Bower,  Gowp.  323.     In  this  case  the  sale  of  the  gold  was  by  a  servant  of  the 
dint ;  but  the  court  agreed  that  the  master  was  responsible  for  the  act  of  his  servant 
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yet,  if  in  such  case  the  stamps  or  marks  required  by  statute  on  plate  of  a  certain 
alloy,  had  been  falsely  used,  it  should  seem  that  the  indictment  might  hare  been 
sustained.^)  In  the  case  in  question  the  gold  was  not  marked;  and  Aston,  J., in 
giving  his  opinion,  said  that  it  was  not  selling  by  false  measure,  but  only  selling 
♦filOl  unc*cr  tnc  staQ  da  id  *  and  he  cited  a  case  in  which  it  had  been  holden  that 
-I  *  selling  coals  under  measure  was  not  an  indictable  offence,  but  that  selling 
them  by  false  measure  was. (7)  And  the  result  of  the  cases  upon  this  subject 
appears  to  be  that  if  a  man  sell  by  false  weights,  though  only  to  one  person,  it  to 
an  indictable  offence ;  but  if  without  false  weights  he  sell  to  many  persons  a  Im 
quantity  than  he  pretends  to  do,  it  is  not  indictable.(wi) 

The  first  seven  counts  of  an  indictment  charged  the  defendant  with  a  fraud  at 
common  law :  he  was  alleged  to  have  contracted  with  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to 
deliver  for  a  certain  term  to  the  out-door  poor  of  their  parish,  in  such  manner  as  the 
guardians  should  direct,  quantities  of  bread  made  of  the  best  household  flour,  in 
loaves,  each  loaf  weighing  3$ lbs.,  to  be  paid  for  at  sevenpence  a  loaf;  and  was 
charged  with  having  delivered  loaves  to  different  paupers  of  less  weight,  intending 
to  deprive  them  of  proper  food  and  sustenance,  and  to  endanger  their  healths  and 
constitutions,  and  to  defraud  the  guardians  of  the  poor ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved 
after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong;  as  the 
delivering  less  than  the  quantity  contracted  for  was  a  mere  private  fraud,  no  false 
weights  or  tokens  having  been  used ;  and  further  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  indict- 
able on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  delivered  unwholesome  provisions,  nor  was 
that  offence  charged  in  the  indictment. (n) 

A  second  count  stated  that  one  J.  Linnell  was  an  artist  in  painting  of  great 
celebrity,  and  had  painted  a  valuable  picture,  whereon  he  had  painted  his  name  to 
denote  that  the  picture  had  been  painted  by  him,  and  that  the  prisoner,  well  knowing 
the  premises,  and  intending  to  cheat,  did  keep  in  his  shop  a  certain  painted  copy  of 
the  said  picture,  on  which  copy  was  unlawfully  painted  and  forged  the  name  of  the 
said  J  Linnell,  with  intent  thereby  to  denote  that  the  said  copy  was  an  original 
picture  painted  by  the  said  J.  Linnell.  and  that  the  prisoner,  well  knowing  tbe  said 
picture  to  be  such  copy,  and  the  name  of  the  said  J.  Linnell  to  be  forged,  fraudu- 
lently did  offer  and  expose  for  sale  the  said  copy  with  the  said  forged  name  upon  it, 
and  did  offer,  utter,  sell  and  dispose  of  the  said  copy  as  and  for  the  genuine  picture 
of  the  said  J.  Linnell,  with  intent  to  cheat  H.  F.  of  his  valuable  securities,  and 
that  the  prisoner  did  so  fraudulently  cheat  the  said  H.  F.  of  a  check  and  three  bills 
of  exchange,  with  intent  to  defraud.  And,  on  a  case  reserved  after  conviction,  it 
was  held  that  this  count  was  bad.  Cockburn,  C.  J. :  "  We  have  carefully  examined 
the  authorities,  and  the  result  is  that  we  think  if  a  person  in  the  course  of  his 
trade,  openly  and  publicly  carried  on,  were  to  put  a  false  mark  upon  an  article  so  as 
to  pass  it  off  as  a  genuine  one,  when  in  fact  it  was  only  a  spurious  one,  and  the 
article  was  sold  and  money  obtained  by  means  of  that  false  mark  or  token,  that 
*fi1 1 1  wou^  k6  a  cneat  at  common  law.  As,  for  instance,  if  a  man  sold  a  gun  with 
-■  a  mark  of  a  particular  manufacturer  upon  it,  so  *as  to  make  it  appear  like 
the  genuine  production  of  the  manufacturer,  that  would  be  a  false  mark  or  token, 
and  the  party  would  be  guilty  of  a  cheat,  and  therefore  liable  to  punishment,  if  the 
indictment  were  fairly  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  case;  and  therefore  upon  the  second 

done  in  the  course  of  bis  employment,  and  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  And  see  ** 
to  this  point  Rex  v.  Dixon,  ante,  p.  607.  That  it  would  be  indictable  in  a  goldsmith  so  t° 
sell  gold  (under  the  statute),  see  2  East  P.  G.  c.  18,  s.  3,  p.  820,  and  Cowp.  324. 

(k)  8  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  3,  p.  820,  note  (b).  And  see  1  East  P.  C.  c.  4,  s.  34,  P-^JJ 
where  it  is  said  that  offenders  fraudulently  affixing  public  and  authentic  marks  on  p>°°* 
of  a  value  inferior  to  such  tokens  are  liable  to  suffer  at  common  law  upon  an  iodicus*** 
for  a  cheat. 

(I)  The  case  cited  was  Rex  v.  Lewis.  And  the  learned  judge  also  cited  Rex  v.  Whettl/r 
2  Burr.  1125,  po»t,  p.  616.     See  also  Rex  v.  Driffield,  Say.  146. 

(m)  Per  Buller,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Young,  3  T.  R.  104.  And  see  Rex  v.  NicboltfJ- 
cited  in  Rex  v.  W neatly,  2  Burr.  1 130,  and  Rex  v.  Dunnage,  2  Burr.  1130 ;  Rex  v.  Priffid4 
Say.  146. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Eagleton,  Dears.  C.  C.  376  and  515.  The  statement  in  the  text  U  tnm  ** 
judgment  of  Parke,  B.,  at  p.  533. 
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rant  the  prisoner  would  have  been  liable  to  have  been  convicted,  if  that  count  had 
sen  properly  framed;  but  we  think  that  count  is  faulty  in  this  respect,  that, 
though  it  sets  out  the  false  token,  it  does  not  sufficiently  show  that  it  was  by  means 
?  such  false  token  that  the  prisoner  was  enubled  to  pass  off  the  picture  and  obtain 
te  money.  The  conviction,  therefore,  cannot  be  sustain ed."(o) 
But  though  in  the  cases  which  have  been  thus  mentioned  an  indictment  may, 
id  in  most  of  them  clearly  is,  maintainable  as  for  a  cheat  or  fraud  at  common  law, 
i  the  ground  that  they  consist  of  offences  whi»h  affect,  or  may  affect  the  public, 
sing  public  in  their  nature,  and  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  general  fraud  and 
sceit ;  yet,  other  cases,  consisting  of  cheats  or  frauds,  effected  in  the  course  of 
ivate  transactions  between  individuals,  fall  under  a  different  consideration.  This 
stinction,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  properly  noticed ; 
id,  in  a  book  of  great  authority,  cheats,  punishable  at  common  law,  are  defined  as 
deceitful  practices  in  defrauding  or  endeavoring  to  defraud  another  of  his  known 
^ht  by  means  of  some  artful  device  contrary  to  the  plain  rules  of  common 
>nesty."(j9)  But  this  definition  has  been  observed  upon  as  not  sufficiently  distinct 
accurate;  and  many  of  the  authorities,  from  whence  it  seems  to  have  originated, 
tt  involving  considerations  either  of  public  justice,  public  trade,  or  public  policy, 
ive  been  said  to  be  founded  either  in  conspiracy  or  forgery,  which  are  in  themselves 
bstantive  offences,  and  the  latter  of  which  was  usually,  when  successful,  prosecuted 
a  cheat,  before  the  various  statutes,  by  which  forgeries  were,  in  so  many  instances, 
ade  capital  offences. (^) 

Thu8  the  case  mentioned  where  the  suppression  of  a  will  was  holden  to  be  indictable 
a  cheat,(r)  is  said  to  have  been  probably  a  case  of  conspiracy  or  combination. (s) 
nd  the  same  explanation  is  given(l)  of  the  case  where  several  persons  were  indicted 
t  causing  an  illiterate  person  to  execute  a  deed  to  his  prejudice,  by  reading  it  over 
►  him  in  words  different  from  those  in  which  it  was  written  :(u)  and  also  of  the 
use  of  a  person  who  was  convicted  upou  a  charge  of  having  run  a  foot  race  fraudu- 
intly,  and  with  a  view  to  cheat  a  third  person,  by  a  previous  understanding  with 
be  running  competitor  to  win.(u) 

*In  another  case  of  a  cheat  at  common  law,  which  has  undergone  con-  r+fi1  <> 
dderable  discussion,  the  indictment  charged  Mackarty  and  Fordenbourgh   *■ 
that  they,  falsely  and  deceitfully  intending  to  defraud  one  Chowne  of  divers  goods, 
together  deceitfully  bargained  with  him  to  barter,  sell,  and  exchange  a  certain  quantity 
of  pretended  wine,  as  good  and  true  new  Portugal  wine,  of  him  the  said  Forden- 
bourgh, for  a  certain  quantity  of  hats,  of  him  the  said  Chowne ;  and  upon  such 
bartering,  &c,  the  said  Fordenbourgh  pretended  to  be  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
to  trade  as  such  in  Portugal  wines,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  no  such  merchant,  nor 
traded  as  such  in  wines;  and  the  said  Mackarty,  on  such  bartering.  &c,  pretended 
to  be  a  broker  of  London,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  not ;  and  that  Chowne,  giving 
credit  to  the  said  fictitious  assumptions,  personating,  and  deceits,  did  barter,  sell,  and 
exchange  to  Fordenbourgh,  and  did  deliver  to  Mackarty,  as  the  broker  between 
Chowne  and  Fordenbourgh,  for  the  use  of  Fordenbourgh,  a  certain  quantity  of  hats, 
of  such  a  value,  for  so  many  hogsheads  of  the  pretended  new  Portugal  wine ;  and 
that  Mackarty  and  Fordenbourgh,  on  such  bartering,  &c,  affirmed  that  it  was  true 
***  Lisbon  wine  of  Portugal,  and  was  the  wine  of  Fordenbourgh,  when,  in  fact,  it 

(°)  Reg.  v.  Closs,  D.  &  B.  460.     See  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  S8,pott. 

{P)  \  Hawk   P.  C.  c.  71,  s.  1. 

(?)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  2,  et  ttq  ,  p.  817,  et  teq.  The  distinction  between  forgery  and 
~e  general  class  of  cheats  was  well  settled  in  Ward's  case,  2  Lord  Raym.  1461 ;  2  Str. 
W;  2  East  P.  (J.  c.  19,  s.  7,  p.  860.  It  was  there  shown  to  be  immaterial  to  the  offence 
°'  forgery,  properly  so  called,  whether  any  person  were  prejudiced  or  not,  prorided  any 
JB'Kht  have  been  prejudiced  :  but  that  to  constitute  a  cheat,  properly  so  called,  there  must 
JJ  *  prejudice  received  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  statutes  33  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  and 
30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  now  repealed. 

(r)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71,  s.  1,  citing  Rex  v.  Brereton,  Noy.  103. 

(')  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  5,  p  823.  (/)  Id.  Ibid. 

fii(«)  Rex  v.  Skirret,  1  Sid.  312,  cited  in  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71,  8.  1,  and  Rex  v.  Parris,  i 
«l431. 

(•)  Rex  v.  Orbell,  6  Mod.  41,  cited  in  the  note  to  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71,  s.  1. 
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was  not  Portugal  wine,  nor  was  it  drinkable  or  wholesome,  nor  did  it  belong  to 
Fordenbourgh ;  to  the  great  damage  of  the  said  Chowne,  and  against  the  peace,  &«.(*) 
Upon  this  case  considerable  doubts  were  entertained ;  but  it  seems  that,  ultimately, 
judgment  was  given  for  the  crown,  and  that  the  true  ground  of  such  judgment  was, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  conspiracy. (x)  And,  even  if  it  were  not  a  case  of  conspiracy, 
yet,  as  the  cheat  was  effected  by  means  of  bartering  pretended  port  wine,  which  the 
indictment  alleged  was  not  wholesome,  or  fit  to  drink,  the  vending  of  such  an  article 
for  drinking  was  clearly  indictable,^)  and  within  the  principle  already  mentioned, 
of  cheats  or  frauds,  by  which  the  public  may  be  affected. (2) 

In  one  of  the  principal  cases  where  the  cheat  was  effected  by  means  of  a  forgal 
instrument,  the  indictment  charged  that  the  defendant,  intending  to  cheat  J.  S.,  did 
deceitfully  take  upon  himself  the  style  and  character  of  a  merchant,  and  did  deceit- 
fully affirm  to  J.  S.  that  he  was  a  merchant,  and  had  received  divers  commissions 
from  Spain ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  J.  S.  to  believe  the  same,  and  to  give  him 
credit,  the  defendant  deceitfully  produced  to  J.  S.  several  paper  writingsy  which  he 
falsely  affirmed  to  be  letters  from  Spain,  containing  commissions  for  jewels,  watches. 
*fi1^l  un(^  °^ner  g000^,  to  the  amount  of  £4000,  by  means  whereof  the  *defendant 
J  got  into  his  hands  two  watches,  the  property  of  J.  S.;  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
defendant  was  not  a  merchant:  and  the  paper  writings,  contain  ing  such  commissions, 
icere  false  and  counterfeit.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  the  indictment  concluded 
against  the  form  of  the  statute,  though  the  false  tokens  made  use  of  came  directly 
within  the  33  Hen.  8,  c.  1  (now  repealed). (a)  But  it  is  observed,  that  if  this  were 
sustained  as  an  indictment  at  common  law,  the  fraud  being  practised  in  a  private 
transaction,  and  the  false  tokens  mere  private  letters,  having  no  semblance  of  public 
authenticity,  the  only  ground  on  which  the  judgment  c»n  be  maintained,  without 
going  the  length  of  saying  that  the  33  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  was  merely,  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  is,  that  the  cheat  was  effected  by  means  of  &forg<ry  (in  which  all  are 
principals  at  common  law) ;  and  that  the  publication  of  such  forged  instruments, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceit,  was  in  itself  a  substantive  offence,  indictable  at  common 
law.(/>)  And,  in  a  case  where  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  falsely  and  deceitfully 
obtaining1  £450,  from  one  W.  Harle,  by  a  false  token,  viz  :  a  promissory  note,  in 
the  name  of  K.  Hales,  payable  to  J.  E.,  &c,  with  a  counterfeit  indorsement  thereon, 
the  jury  were  directed  that  they  must  find  the  defendant  guilty  if  it  appeared  to  be 
a  forged  instrument,  the  instrument  being  a  false  token.(r)  But  a  forgery  could 
not,  it  seems,  be  prosecuted  at  common  law  as  a  cheat,  unless  it  were  successful;  as 
in  a  case  where  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  forgery  at  common  law  of  an  ac- 
quittance, the  court  said,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  offence  should  not  be 
punished  as  a  forgery,  as  well  as  if  the  thing  fabricated  had  been  a  deed,  but  that 
it  could  not  be  prosecuted  aB  a  cheat  at  common  law  without  an  actual  prejudict, 
which  was  an  obtaining  on  the  statute  33  Hen.  S.(d) 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  these  cases,  when  duly  examined,  are  contrary 
to  that  which  has  been  given  as  a  more  accurate  definition  of  cheats  and  frauds, 

(it)  Reg.  v  Mackarty,  2  Lord  Raym.  1179;  3  Lord  Raym.  325;  2  Burr.  1129. 

(z)  2  Lord  Raym.  1184;  2  Burr.  1129;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  1,  p.  824.  Upon  a  receflt 
discussion  of  this  case  (in  Rex  v.  Southerton,  6  East  133),  it  was  objected  to  such  coo* 
struction  that  the  word  conspired  was  not  in  the  indicHnent ;  but  in  2  East  P.  C.  ■* 
supra,  it  is  said  that,  though  the  indictment  did  not  charge  that  the  defendants  conspire^ 
to  nomine,  yet  it  charged  that  they,  together,  Ac,  did  the  acts  imputed  to  them ;  *hica 
might  be  considered  to  be  tantamount. 

(y)  By  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Southerton,  6  East  Rep.  133. 

(2)  Ante,  p.  604,  et  seq.  The  sale  of  corrupted  wine,  contagious  or  unwholesome  ^J' 
Ac,  was  prohibited  by  the  51  Hen.  3,  st.  6,  and  the  ordinance  for  bakers,  c.  ?,  under 
severe  penalties.  (Repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  24.)  And  by  the  12  Car.  2,  c.  26, 1  N> 
any  brewing  or  adulteration  of  wine  was  punished  with  a  forfeiture,  bat  this  Act  U  *** 
pealed  by  the  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  125.     See  4  Blac  Com.  162. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Govers,  2  Say.  206 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  8.  6,  p.  824. 

(b)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  6,  p.  825. 

(c)  Hales's  case,  9  St.  Tri.  75;  2  East  P.  C  c.  18,  8.  6,  p.  825:  a  case  of  misdeme*** 
at  common  law,  before  the  statute  making  the  offence  felony.  . 

(d)  Ward's  case,  2  Str.  747.  And  see  further  the 'authorities  collected  upon  tail  I"" 
ject  in  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  8.  2,  p.  817,  note  (a),  and  Id.  s.  6,  p.  825. 
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at  common  law,  namely,  u  the  fraudulent  obtaining  the  property  of 
any  deceitful  and  illegal  practice  or  token  (short  of  felony)  which  affectt 
:t  the  public  "(e)  And  there  are  many  cases  by  which  it  is  supported, 
how  that  a  cheat  or  fraud,  effected  by  an  unfair  dealing  and  imposition 
dual,  in  a  private  transaction  between  the  parties,  cannot  be  the  subject 
ment  at  common  law. 

1  of  these  cases  of  impositions  upon  individuals  in  private  transactions, 
been  holden  not  to  be  indictable,  the  cheat  was  effected  by  a  mere  false 
or  bare  lie.  Thus  an  indictment  was  quashed,  upon  motion,  which 
defendant  with  selling  at  market  a  sack  of  corn  which  he  falsely  affirmed 
Chester  bushel,  whereas  it  was  greatly  deficient,  and  the  court  said  that 
more  than  telling  a  lie.(y*)  And  an  indictment  was  also  quashed  which 
*defendant  with  selling  to  a  person  eight  hundredweight  of  gum,  c*c<iA 
j  of  £7  by  the  hundredweight,  falsely  pretending  and  affirming  *- 
n  was  gum  seneca,  and  that  it  was  worth  £7  by  the  hundredweight, 
truth,  the  gum  was  not  gum  seneca,  but  a  gum  of  an  inferior  kind,  and 
th  more  than  £3  by  the  hundred weight.(  g)  And  a  case  was  holden 
dictable  where  the  defendant  obtained  money  of  another,  by  pretending 
sent  by  a  third  person  for  it ;  and  Holt,  C.  J.,  said,  "  Shall  we  indict 
•  making  a  fool  of  another?  Let  him  bring  his  action. "(A)  In  another 
ictment  set  forth,  that  the  defendant  came  to  the  shop  of  a  mercer,  and 
it  she  was  a  servant  to  the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  and  was  sent  by  her 
mes's  to  fetch  silks  for  the  queen,  endeavoring  thereby  to  defraud  the 
?reas,  in  fact,  she  was  no  servant  of  the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  not  was 
le  queen's  account;  and  it  was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  this 
indictable  offence,  there  being  no  false  token,  nor  any  actual  fraud  coin- 
thc  court  arrested  the  judgment,  saying  that  the  case  was  no  more  than 

ippears  that  the  same  construction  will  prevail,  though  the  defendant 
'  an  apparent  token,  which  in  reality  is,  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  of  no 
than  his  own  assertion. (j")  An  indictment  at  common  law  charged 
;fendant,  deceitfully  intending,  by  crafty  means  and  devices,  to  obtain 
f  certain  lottery  tickets,  the  property  of  A.,  pretended  that  he  wanted  to 
iem  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  delivered  to  A.  a  fictitious  order, 
.  of  money,  subscribed  by  him  the  defendant,  <&c,  purporting  to  be  a 
bis  banker  for  the  amount,  knowing  that  he  had  no  authority  to  draw  it, 
would  not  be  paid,  but  which  he  falsely  pretended  to  be  a  good  order, 
3  had  the  money  in  the  banker's  hands,  atid  that  it  would  be  paid,  by 
hich  he  obtained  possession  of  tickets,  and  defrauded  the  prosecutor  of 
and  the  defendant  having  been  convicted,  the  Court  of  King's  Beuch 
judgment.  Grose,  J.,  said,  uThat,  in  order  to  make  this  case  some- 
than  a  bare  naked  lie,  it  had  been  said  that  the  defendaut  used  a  false 

P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  2,  p.  818. 

ney's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  2,  p.  818,  cited  in  2  Burr.  1129.  But  see  auk, 
this  case  might  have  come  under  a  different  consideration  if  the  vendor  had 
measured  the  corn. 

Lewis,  Say.  205.  Indictments  quashed  upon  motion  may  be  considered  as 
but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  several  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books,  particu- 
l.  Rep.,  where  indictments  of  this  kitid  were  refused  to  be  quashed  upon 
use  it  was  the  practice  of  the  court,  as  often  declared,  not  to  quash  on  motion 
for  offences  founded  in  fraud  or  oppression,  but  leave  the  defendants  to  plead  : 
c.  18,  s.  2,  p.  818,  note  (a),  citing  5  Mod.  13  ;  6  Mod.  42  ;  12  Mod.  499. 
Jones,  I  Salk.  379;  2  Lord  Raym.  1013.  And  see  also  Reg.  v.  Hannon,  6 
d  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71,  s.  2  ;  and  Xehuff's  case,  Salk  151,  where  the  defendant 
500  of  a  feme  covert,  and  promised  to  send  her  fine  cloth  and  gold  dust  as  a 
sent  no  gold  dust,  but  some  coarse  cloth,  worth  little  or  nothing;  and  the 
hat  it  was  not  a  matter  criminal,  and  that  it  was  the  prosecutor's  fault  to  re- 
confidence  in  the  defendant. 

Bryan,  2  Str.  8GG.     In  the  case  as  cited  in  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  8.  2,  p.  819,  it  is 
;  defendant  obtained  the  goods. 
P.  C.  c.  18,  8.  2,  p.  819. 
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token,  for  that  he  gave  a  check  on  his  banker ;  but  that  was  only  adding  another 
lie ;  and  that  if  the  court  should  determine  that  this  case  was  indictable,  he  did  not 
*f»iRi  know  how  to  draw  the  line,  for  it  might  equally  be  said  that  *every  person 
-J  who  overdrew  his  banker  used  a  false  token,  and  might  be  indicted  for  it." 
Lawrence,  J.,  said,  "  It  is  admitted  that  a  mere  false  assertion,  unaccompanied  bj  a 
recommendation,  is  not  indictable,  and,  I  thiuk,  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  beyond 
the  defendant's  own  false  assert  ion.  "(A*)  So  in  a  case  where  the  defendant,  a 
brewer,  was  indicted  for  a  cheat,  in  sending  to  the  keeper  of  an  ale-house  so  many 
vessels  of  ale,  marked  as  containing  such  a  measure,  and  writing  a  letter  to  him, 
assuring  him  that  they  did  contain  that  measure,  when,  in  fact,  they  did  not  con- 
tain such  measure,  but  so  much  less,  &c. ;  the  indictment  was  quashed  upon  a 
motion,  after  argument,  as  containing  no  crimiual  charge. (/)  Foster,  J.,  indeed 
doubted  concerning  this  case  when  it  was  cited,  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
vessels  being  marked  as  containing  a  greater  quantity  than  they  really  did,  were 
false  tokens.(ni)  But  as  it  does  not  appear  that  cheating,  by  means  of  mere  private 
or  privy  tokens,  was  punishable  at  common  law,  without  the  aid  of  the  3 J  Hen.  8, 
c.  1  (now  repealed),  (»)  it  is  well  observed,  upon  this  doubt  of  the  learned  judge, 
that  possibly  the  court,  in  deciding  the  case,  thought  that  those  marks,  not  having 
even  the  semblance  of  any  public  authority,  but  being  merely  the  private  mark*  of 
the  dealer,  did,  in  effect,  resolve  themselves  into  no  more  than  the  dealer's  own 
affirmation,  that  the  vessels  contained  the  quantity  for  which  they  were  niarked.(o)1 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  defendant,  for  that  he,  keeping  a  common 
grist-mill,  and  being  employed  by  one  Bare  to  grind  three  bushels  of  wheat,  did, 
with  force  and  arms,  unlawfully  take  and  detain  forty-two  pounds  weight  of  wheat, 
judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant  upon  a  demurrer,  there  being  no  actual  price 
laid,  nor  any  charge  of  taking  as  for  unreasonable  toll,  and  it  being  a  matter  of  a 
private  nature,  for  which  an  action  would  lie.(^) 

The  following  case  has  been  considered  to  have  clearly  established  the  true 
boundary  between  those  frauds  that  are,  and  those  that  are  not  indictable  at  common 
law.(y)  The  defendant,  a  brewer,  was  charged,  by  an  indictment  at  common  law, 
for  that  he,  intending  to  deceive  and  defraud  one  R.  Webb  of  his  money,  falsely, 
fraudulently,  and  deceitfully  sold  and  delivered  to  him  sixteen  gallons  of  amber, 
for  and  as  eighteen  gallons,  of  the  same  liquor,  and  received  fifteen  shillings  as  for 
eighteen  gallons,  knowing  there  were  only  sixteen  gallons.  And  this  was  holden 
clearly  not  to  be  an  iudictable  offence,  but  only  a  civil  injury,  for  which  an  actioo 
lay  to  recover  damages.  Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J .,  said,  "  It  amounts  only  to  an  unfair 
dealing,  and  an  imposition  on  this  particular  man,  by  which  he  could  not  haveeuf- 
*R1  «l  fr-red  Dut  fr°m  hi8  own  carelessuess,  in  not  measuring  the  liquor  when  he 
J  *received  it,  whereas  fraud,  to  be  the  object  of  criminal  prosecution,  mad 
be  of  that  kind  which,  in  its  nature,  is  calculated  to  defraud  numbers,  as  &1# 
weights  or  measures,  false  tokens,  or  where  there  is  a  conspiracy.fr) 

The  doctrine  that  an  indictment  for  a  cheat  at  common  law  cannot  be  maintained 
upon  a  mere  false  affirmation,  has  been  subsequently  recognized. (*) 

(it)  Ilex  v.  Lara,  1706,  6  T.  R.  565 ;  2  Leach  652  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  2,  p.  819.  Bot 
8ee  in  Ilex  v.  Jackson,  post,  p.  640,  a  different  doctrine  laid  down  upon  an  indictment  on 
the  statute  36  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  as  to  a  check  drawn  on  a  banker  with  whom  the  part/ keep* 
no  cash.     And  Rex  v.  Parker,  post,  p.  640,  et  seq. 

(1)  Rex  v.  Wilkers,  cited  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  supplied  by  Denison,  J.,  in  &*'• 
Wheatly,  2  Burr   1128. 

(m)  2  Burr.  1129.  (n)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  9,  p.  833,  834. 

(o)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  8.  3,  p.  820. 

(p)  Channell's  case,  2  Str.  793 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  2,  p.  818.  And  see  Rex  v.  Hsp^ 
post,  p.  616. 

(q)  By  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.  in  Lara's  case,  6  T.  R.  569.  . 

(r)  Wheatly's  case,  2  Burr.  1125;  1  Black.  Rep.  273;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  2,  P- 81B# 
And  see  ante,  p.  600,  et  seq. 

(s)  By  Lord  Kenyon,  0.  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Gibbs,  1  East  R.  185. 

1  Fraud  to  be  indictable  must  be  such  as  affects  the  public.     When  charged  to  ■* 
been  effected  by  means  of  a  false  token,  the  token  must  be  such  as  indicates  a  g680*! 
intent  to  defraud  ;  a  mere  privy  token  or  counterfeit  letters  in  other  men's  namei  *** 
not  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  false  token  as  used  at  common  law:  People ». SW*» 
9  Wend.  182. 
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k.nd  in  a  later  case  the  doctrine  of  a  transaction  in  the  nature  of  an  unfair  deal- 
and  imposition  upon  any  particular  individual,  not  being  an  indictable  offence 
ommon  law,  was  still  further  established.  The  indictment,  in  substance,  charged 
defendant,  a  miller,  with  receiving  good  barley  to  grind  at  his  mill,  and  deliver- 
a  mixture  of  oat  and  barley  meal,  different  from  the  produce  of  the  barley,  and 
;h  was  musty  and  unwholesome ;  and  the  defendant  having  been  found  guilty, 
ras  assigned  for  error,  amongst  other  things,  that  no  indictable  offence  was 
'ged  against  him.  As  to  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  contended  that 
offence  charged  was  not  indictable,  namely,  that  the  statement  should  have 
i,  that  the  defendant  delivered  the  barley  "  to  be  eaten  as  for  food,"  and  that  it 
fc<  not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  man  ;"(/)  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  that  if  the 
Hment  had  alleged  that  the  defendant  delivered  the  barley  as  an  article  for  the 
of  man,  it  might  possibly  have  been  sustained,  but  that  he  could  not  say  that 
eing  musty  and  unwholesome,  necessarily,  and  ex  vi  termini,  imported  that  it 
for  the  food  of  man,  and  it  was  not  stated  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  the  sus- 
ition  of  man,  only  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  oat  and  barley  meal.  As  to  the 
r  point,  that  this  was  not  an  indictable  offence,  because  it  respected  a  matter 
tacted  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  where  no  tokens  were  exhibited  by  which  the 
j.  acquired  any  greater  degree  of  credit;  his  Lordship  said  that,  if  the  case  had 
that  this  miller  was  owner  of  a  soke  mill,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.age  were  bouud  to  resort,  in  order  to  get  their  corn  ground,  and  that  the  miller, 
ing  the  confidence  of  this  his  situation,  had  made  it  a  color  for  practising  a 
1,  this  might  have  presented  a  different  aspect,  but.  as  it  then  stood,  it  seemed 
i  no  more  than  the  case  of  a  common  tradesman  who  was  guilty  of  a  fraud  in 
itter  of  trade  or  dealing,  such  as  was  adverted  to  in  Rex  v.  Wlieatly,  and  the 
r  cases,  as  not  being  indictable. (m)1 

gain,  in  a  still  later  case,  where  the  indictment  against  the  defendants  was  for 
napiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  prosecutor  by  selling  him  an  unsound  horse ; 
the  case  did  not,  upon  the  evidence,  assume  the  shape  of  a  conspiracy;  Lord 
n borough,  C.  J.,  said,  that  if  such  a  transaction  were  to  be  ^considered  r*£i7 
m  indictable  offence,  then,  instead  of  all  the  actions  which  had  been  *- 
ight  on  warranties,  the  defendants  ought  to  have  been  indicted  as  cheats ;  and 
no  indictment  in  a  case  like  this  could  be  maintained,  without  evidence  of  con- 
-between  the  parties  to  effectuate  a  fraud.  And  the  defendnats  were,  accord - 
y,  acquitted.(v) 

'hese  cases  seem  sufficiently  to  support  the  definition  above  adopted, (w)  and  to 
w  that  the  cheat  or  fraud  must  be  effected  by  some  deceitful  and  illegal  practice 
oken,  which  nffect*,  or  may  affect  the  public,  in  order  to  be  indictable  at  common 
And  it  seems  also  to  result  from  these  cases  that  a  cheat  or  fraud,  in  order  to 
punishable  by  the  common  l*w,  must  be  such  against  which  common  prudence 
ild  not  have  guarded. (z)     Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  cheat  will 

t)  See  Treeve's  case,  ante,  p.  606. 

«)  Rex  v.  Haynes,  4  M.  &  S.  214.  Qu.  therefore  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Wood,  1  Sess.  Cas. 
'.  where  the  defendant,  being  a  miller,  and  indicted  for  changing  corn  delivered  to  him 
he  ground,  and  giving  bad  corn  instead  of  it ;  a  motion  was  made  to  quash  the  indict- 
nt,  because  the  transaction  was  only  a  private  cheat,  and  not  of  a  public  nature ;  but 
*as  answered  that,  being  a  cheat  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  concerned  the  public :  and  the 
irt  were  unanimous  not  to  quash  it.  And  see  the  observations  as  to  the  authority 
cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  court  refused  to  quash  the  indictment,  ante,  p.  614, 

.*}  Rex  v.  Pywell,  1  Stark.  R.  402  (2  E.  C.  L.  R.).  In  Reg.  v.  Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  49  (48  E. 
L.  R.),  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  said,  that  in  Rex  v.  Pywell  "  the  acquittal  was  directed, 
t  because  an  action  might  have  been  brought  on  the  warranty,  but  because  one  of  the 

0  defendants,  though  acting  in  the  sale,  was  not  shown  to  have  been  aware  that  a  fraud 
4  practised."  See  Reg.  v.  Kenrick,  post,  p.  654.  In  Reg.  v.  Rowlands,  2  Den.  C.  C.  364, 
!*»  J.,  (p.  386)  said  that  Rex  t'.  Pywell  was  overruled  by  Rex.  v.  Kenrick. 

*)Anfe,  p.  613. 

*)  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71,  a.  1,  2 ;   Rex  v.  Wheatly,  2  Burr.  1125,  ante,  p.  616.     By  Ficld- 

f  arguendo  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Young,  3  T.  R.  99,  assented  to  by  Buller,  J.,  Id.  104  ; 

1  see /*>«*,  p.  621. 

1  Comm.  v.  James,  1  Pick.  375. 
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much  affect  the  public  which  is  open  to  the  detection  of  any  man  of  common 
prudence. 

With  respect  to  the  indictment  for  a  cheat  or  fraud  at  common  law, .it  maybe 
briefly  observed,  that  where  the  transaction  has  been  effected  by  false  tokens,  aDd 
the  offence  is  so  charged,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  and  set  forth  what  the  false  tokens 
were;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  generally  that  the  cheat  was  effected  by 
certain  false  tokens  or  false  pretences.(^)  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
describe  them  more  particularly  than  they  were  shown  or  described  to  the  party  at 
the  time,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  imposed  upon  ;  and  it  is  also  said 
not  to  be  necessary  to  make  any  express  allegation  that  the  facts  set  forth  show  a 
false  token  (z)  An  objection  appears  to  have  been  made  to  one  of  the  counts  of  an 
indictment  for  a  cheat  at  common  law,  that  it  charged  the  false  pretence  to  have 
been  made  to  one  person,  and  the  deceit  to  have  been  practised  on  a  different 
person.(a) 

The  punishment  of  this  offence  at  common  law  is,  as  in  other  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  further,  by  infamous  corporal  pain,  in  aggravated 
cases.(^)  And  by  the  14  &  15  Vict,  c  100,  s.  29,  the  court  may  sentence  any 
person  convicted  of  "  any  cheat  or  fraud  jmnishable  at  common  law,"  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  now  warranted  by  law,  and  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor,  daring 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  term  of  imprisonment." 
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By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  88,  "  whosoever  shall  by  any  false  pretence  obtain 
from  any  other  person  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  with  intent  to  defraud, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement :  Provided,  that  if  upon  the  trial  of  any 
person  indicted  for  such  misdemeanor  it  shall  be  proved  that  he  obtained  the  pro- 
perty in  question  in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount  iu  law  to  larceny,  he  shall  not  by 
reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  such  misdemeanor;  and  no  person 
tried  for  such  misdemeanor  shall  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  larceny 
upon  the  same  facts :  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  any  indictment  for 
obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  any  such  property  by  false  pretences  to  allege  that 
the  party  accused  did  the  act  with  intent  to  defraud,  without  alleging  an  intent  to 
defraud  any  particular  person,  and  without  alleging  any  otcnership  of  the  chattd* 
money,  or  valuable  security  ;  and  on  the  trial  of  any  such  indictment  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  an  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  party  accused  did  the  act  charged  with  an  intent  to  defraud.'(f) 

Sec.  89.  Whosoever  shall  by  any  false  pretence  cause  or  procure  any  money  to 
be  paid,  or  any  chattel  or  valuable  security,  to  be  delivered  to  any  other  person,  fa 
the  use  or  benefit  or  on  account  of  the  person  making  such  false  pretence,  or  of  any 
other  person,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  obtained  such 
money,  chattel,  or  valuable  security  within  the  meaning  of  the  last  preceding 
section. "(<J) 

(y)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  13,  p.  837.  (z)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  13,  p.  838. 

(a)  Lara's  case,  2  Leach  647 ;  but  see  Rex  v.  Douglas,  1  Campb.  212,  post,  p.  639,  where 
the  pretence  was  made  to  a  servant,  but  the  money  of  the  mistress  obtained. 
(6)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71,  s.  3 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  13,  p.  838. 

(c)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  &  8  Geo  4,  c.  29,  s.  53 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55.  s.  46  (M: 
and  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  8.  The  former  enactments  had  "cheat  or  defraud;"  but** 
the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  8,  had  "defraud"  only;  and  as  "to  defraud  means  to  cbe*t  * 
person  out  of  something,"  per  Pollock,  C.  B.,  in  Reg.  v.  Ingham,  Bell  C.  C.  181,  the**1* 
"  cheat"  has  been  omitted.  In  Reg.  v.  Sill,  1  E.  k  B.  533  (72  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  other  e*** 
post,  p.  G75,  it  was  held  that  an  indictment,  which  omitted  to  state  the  ownership  of  to* 
property  obtained,  was  bad.  The  words  in  italics  were  introduced  to  prevent  such  a(^J?" 
sion  again.  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  67,  and  as  to  abettors,  ante,  p.  67.  *■* 
Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland.  , 

(d)  This  clause  is  new.  It  is  intended  to  meet  all  cases  where  any  person  by  ■»«■■•* 
any  false  pretence  induces  another  to  part  with  property  to  any  person  other  tbftft  "• 
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Sec.  90.  "  Whosoever  with  intent  to  defraud  or  injure  any  other*  person,,  r*p-|q 
ill  by  any  false  pretence  fraudulently  cause  or  induce  any  other  person  to  *- 
ecnte,  make,  accept,  endorse,  or  destroy  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  valuable 
inrity,  or  to  write,  impress,  or  affix  his  name,  or  the  name  of  any  other  person,  or 
any  company,  firm,  or  co-partnership,  or  the  seal  of  any  body  corporate,  company, 
society,  upon  any  paper  or  parchment,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  -afterwards 
ide  or  converted  into  or  used  or  dealt  with  as  a  valuable  security,  shall  be  guilty 
a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
5  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  impri- 
led  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with 
without  solitary  confinement.^) 

Some  of  the  cases  decided  upon  the  repealed  acts,  may  assist  in  the  construction 
the  recent  statute.1 

rty  making  the  pretence.  Tt  was  introduced  to  get  rid  of  the  narrow  meaning  which 
a  given  to  the  word  " obtain"  in  the  judgments  in  Reg.  v.  Garrett,  Dears.  C.  C.  232, 
r{,  p.  638 ;  according  to  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  the  property  should 
her  have  been  actually  obtained  by  the  party  himself  or  for  bis  benefit.  See  also  The 
rerpool  Adelphi  Loan  Association  v.  Fairhurst,  9  Exch.  R.  422.  This  clause  will  in- 
ide  every  case  where  a  defendant  by  any  false  pretence  causes  property  to  be  delivered 
any  other  person  for  the  use  either  of  the  person  making  the  pretence,  or  of  any  other 
ton.  It  therefore  is  a  very  wide  extension  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  Reg.  v.  Garrett, 
i  plainly  includes  every  case  where  any  one,  with  intent  to  defraud,  causes  any  person 
means  of  any  false  preteuce  to  part  with  any  property  to  any  person  whatsoever. 
>)  This  clause  is  principally  new;  it  was  framed  long  before  the  21  k  22  Vict.  c.  47 
a  passed.  It  is  very  much  more  extensive  than  that  Act,  and  will  include  all  such  cases 
Reg.  p.  Danger,  D.  &  B.  307.  There  the  prisoner  falsely  represented  to  the  prosecutor 
it  a  person  was  baling  up  for  him  a  quantity  of  leather,  which  was  to  come  into  his 
rehouse  that  afternoon,  and  the  prosecutor,  relying  on  such  false  statement,  agreed  to 
y  the  leather  and  accept  a  bill  for  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.  The  prisoner 
nded  to  the  prosecutor  a  bill  duly  stamped,  signed  by  himself  as  drawer,  addressed  to 
i  prosecutor,  and  payable  to  the  prisoner's  order.  The  prosecutor  accepted  the  bill, 
d  returned  it  to  the  prisoner,  who  negotiated  it,  and  applied  the  proceeds  to  his  own 
e;  and  it  was  held  that  the  prosecutor  had  no  property  in  the  bill  as  a  security,  or  even 
the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  and  therefore  the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted 
obtaining  it  by  false  pretences. 

1  8ee  People  v.  Stone,  9  Wend.  182.  In  an  indictment  under  the  statute  for  obtaining  by 
rise  pretences,  the  signature  of  a  person  to  a  written  instrument,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
barge  loss  or  prejudice  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  prosecutor  ;  the  offence  is  complete 
'hen  the  signature  is  obtained  by  false  pretences  with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud ;  and  it 
i  not  essential  that  actual  loss  or  injury  should  be  sustained  :  People  v.  Genung,  11  Wend. 
8.  The  false  assertion  or  possession  of  money  on  the  credit  whereof  goods  were  obtained, 
9  a  false  pretence:  Comm.  v.  Burdick,  2  Burr.  163.  In  an  indictment  for  obtaining  the 
'ignature  of  a  person  to  a  written  instrument  by  false  pretences,  it  need  only  appear  that 
he  instrument  on  its  face  is  one  calculated  to  prejudice  the  party  who  has  signed  it, 
though  on  the  fact  stated  in  the  indictment  it  would  bf  void  for  fraud  :  People  v.  Crissie, 
I  Denio  525.  An  indictment  alleging  that  the  defendants  falsely  pretended  to  a  third 
person  that  a  drove  of  sheep  which  they  offered  to  sell  him  were  free  from  disease  and 
[cot  ail,  and  that  a  certain  lameness  apparent  in  some  of  them  was  owing  to  an  accidental 
injury,  by  means  of  which  they  obtained  a  certain  sum  of  money,  on  the  sale  of  said  sheep 
t°  such  person,  with  proper  qualifying  words,  and  an  averment  negativing  the  facts  re- 
presented, is  good  under  the  statute  against  cheating  by  false  pretences :  Ibid.  An  indict- 
ment on  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  for  obtaining  money,  goods,  or  other  pro- 
Ptty  by  any  false  pretence  with  intent  to  defraud,  must  set  forth  all  the  material  facts 
a°d  circumstances  which  the  prosecutor  would  be  bound  to  prove  in  order  to  procure  a 
^°i>TictioD.  An  indictment  on  that  section  is  insufficient,  if  it  merely  alleges  that  the 
defendant,  intending  to  cheat  and  defraud  A.  of  his  money  and  property,  designedly  and 
**owingly  did  falsely  pretend  to  A.  that  a  watch  which  the  defendant  had  was  a  gold 
**tch,  by  means  whereof  the  defendant  did  designedly  and  knowingly  obtain  from  A. 
tojrtj-five  dollars  with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  of  the  same, — whereas  in  truth  the 
!t|d  watch  was  not,  and  the  defendant  knew  that  it  was  not  a  gold  watch.  When  money 
ar  other  property  is  obtained  by  a  sale  or  exchange  of  property  effected  by  means  of  false 
^etences,  such  sale  or  exchange  ought  to  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  and  the 
^•e  pretences  should  be  alleged  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  effect  such  a  sale  or 
-xehange,  and  that  by  reason  thereof  the  party  was  induced  to  buy  or  exchange,  as  the 
'-ate  nmj  De:  Comm.  v.  Strain,  10  Mete.  521.  False  pretences  must  be  of  some  existing 
*4  and  not  of  future  transactions :  Burrow  v.  State,  7  Eng.  65.     When  the  pretences 
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As  a  dog  is  not  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law,  so  the  obtaining  a  dog  ly 
false  pretences  was  not  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53 ;  for  a  dog  is  not  a 
"  chattel "  within  the  meaniug  of  that  Act.(/) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  an  order  for  the  payment  of  £2  10#..  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  a  burial  society,  the  rules  of  which  had  not  been  certified  or 
enrolled,  and  the  prisoners  were  the  secretary  and  collector  and  also  members  of  the 
society  and  interested  in  its  funds ;  and  B.  Beswick  was  the  president,  and  W.  A. 
Entwisle  the  treasurer  of  the  society.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  prisoners  to  view  the  body,  report  the  death  to  the  president,  and  apply 
to  him  for  an  order  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  to  which  the  representatives 
of  the  deceased  were  entitled,  and  to  receive  the  same  upon  such  order  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  representatives.  The  prisoners  falsely  pretended  to  the  president  that  a 
death  had  occurred,  and  thereby  obtained  from  him  the  following  order : — 

"  Bolton,  United  Burial  Society,  No.  23. 
"  Bolton,  September  1st,  1853. — Mr.  W.  A.  Entwisle,  Treasurer — Please  to  pay 
the  bearer  £2  10*.,  Greenhalgh,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  above  society. — Robert 
Lord. 

"  Benjamin  Beswick,  President." 

The  prisoners  took  this  order  to  the  treasurer's  daughter,  and  by  means  of  it 
obtained  £2  10s.  from  her  on  account  of  her  father  as  such  treasurer;  and,  upon  a 
case  reserved  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right;  for 
*fi201  *^e  or<*er  was  clearty  a  valuable  security  as  interpreted  by  sec.  5  of  the  *7  k 
J  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  and  came  within  the  words  u  order  or  other  security  whatso- 
ever for  money  or  for  the  payment  of  money."(^) 

In  an  indictment  framed  on  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24.  the  first  count  charged  that  the 
four  defendants.  Young,  Randall,  Mullins,  and  Osmer,  fraudulently  intending  to 
obtain  the  money  of  the  king's  subjects,  by  false  colors  and  pretences,  unlawfully 
and  knowingly,  &c,  did  falsely  pretend  to  one  Thomas,  that  Young  had  made  a 
bet  of  five  hundred  guineas  on  each  side,  with  a  colonel  in  the  army,  then  at  Bath, 
that  one  Wm.  Lewis  would,  on  the  next  day,  run  on  the  high  road,  leading  from 
Gloucester  to  Bristol,  ten  miles  in  length,  within  one  hour ;  and  that  Young  and 
Mullins  did  go  two  hundred  guineas  each  in  the  bet,  and  Randall  did  go  the  other 
hundred  guineas ;  and  that,  under  color  and  pretence  of  such  bet,  they  obtained 
from  Thomas,  as  a  part  of  such  pretended  bet,  twenty  guineas  of  the  five  huudred 
guineas ;  by  which  said  false  pretences  the  defendants  unlawfully,  &c,  obtained  (torn 
the  said  Thomas  the  said  twenty  guineas,  with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  him 
thereof;  whereas,  in  truth,  no  such  bet  had  been  made,  &c.,  against  the  form  of  the 
statute,  &c.  A  second  count  stated  the  bet  to  have  been  made  between  Young  and 
Osmer.  The  defendants  having  been  convicted,  it  was  objected  upon  error  that  the 
supposed  false  pretences  shown  in  the  first  and  second  counts  were  neither  contrary 
to  the  33  lien.  8,  c.  1  (now  repealed),  or  the  30  Geo  2,  c.  24  (now  repealed),  w 
any  other  statute.  And  it  was  argued  that  the  transaction  itself  was  not  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  for  that  it  did  not  affect  the  public;  and  that 
it  was  one  against  which  common  prudence  might*  have  guarded ;  for,  as  it  was  the 
representation  of  a  future  transaction,  the  party  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into  the  truth  of  it,  and  that  therefore  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  were  deceived :  h°l 
the  objection  was  overruled.  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  said,  "  Undoubtedly  this  indict- 
ment, being  founded  on  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  is  different  from  a  common  law  indict' 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Robinson,  Bell  C.  C.  34. 

Iff)  Reg.  v.  Greenhalgh,  Dears.  C.  C.  267.  The  court  also  were  clear  that  there  *** 
nothing  in  an  objection  that  the  society  was  not  enrolled. 

charged  are  of  too  vague  and  indefinite  a  character  to  deceive  a  person  of  ordinary P^* 
dence  and  understanding,  they  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  statute:  Ibid.  . 

For  other  cases  see  Fassett  v.  Smith,  23  N.  Y.  252  ;  State  r?Tomlin,  5  Dutch.  13;  Co** 
v.  Haughey,  3  Met.  (Ky.)  223  ;  State  v.  Evers,  49  Mo.  542  ;  Coram.  t>.  Hutchinson,  1  Cjjj* 
302  ;  Scott  v.  People,  47  N.  Y.  303  ;  Coram,  v.  Ponlson,  4  Clark  20 ;  People  t».  Pray,  1  ** 
(N.  P.)  69 ;  State  v.  Phifer,  65  N.  C.  321 ;  Clark  v.  People,  3  Lans.  329. 
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When  it  passed  it  was  considered  to  extend  to  every  case  where  a  party  had 
led  money  by  falsely  representing  himself  to  be  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was 
>r  any  occurrence  that  had  not  happened,  to  which  persons  of  ordinary  caution 
t  give  credit  The  33  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  requires  a  false  seal,  or  token,  to  be  used 
ler  to  bring  the  person  imposed  upon  into  the  confidence  of  the  other ;  but  that 
;  found  to  be  insufficient,  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24.  introduced  another  offence, 
ibing  it  in  terms  extremely  general.  It  seems  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  and 
f  to  what  cases  this  statute  shall  extend  ;  and  therefore  we  must  see  whether 
particular  case,  as  it  arises,  comes  within  it."  His  Lordship  then  adverted  to 
icts  of  the  case  before  the  court :  and  after  saying  that  the  defendants,  morally 
;ing,  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  proceeded  thus :  •'  I  admit  that  there  are 
in  irregularities  which  are  not  the  subject  of  criminal  law.  But  when  the 
nal  law  happens  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  law  of  morality,  I  do  not  feel  any 
tation  to  explain  it  away.     Now  this  offence  is  within  the  words  of  the  r*£9i 

for  the  defendants  have,  by  *false  pretences,  fraudulently  contrived  to   *■ 
i  money  from  the  prosecutor;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  held 

within  the  meaning  of  the  statute."  Ashurst,  J.,  said,  in  giving  his  opinion, 
*  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  created  an  offence  which  did  not  exist  before,  and  I  think 
ludes  the  present.  The  Legislature  saw  that  all  men  were  not  equally  prudent, 
his  statute  was  passed  to  protect  the  weaker  part  of  man  kind.  (A)  The  words 
are  very  general,  'All  persons  who  knowingly  by  false  pretences  shall  obtain 
any  person  money,  goods,  &c,  with  intent  to  defraud,  &c./  and  we  have  no 
r  to  restrain  their  operation."     And  Buller,  J.,  after  observing  upon  the  33 

8,  said,  "  The  Legislature  thought  that  the  former  statute  was  too  limited ; 
herefore  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  was  passed ;  which  enacts,  '  That  all  persons 
Bhall  obtain  money  from  others  by  false  pretence*,  with  intent  to  cheat  or 
lid  such  persons,  shall  be  deemed  offenders  against  tlie  public  peace.7  The 
-e,  therefore,  clearly  extends  to  cases  which  were  not  the  subject  of  an  indict- 
at  common  law.  The  ingredients  of  this  offence  are,  the  obtaining  money  by 
pretences,  and  with  an  intent  to  defraud.  Barely  asking  another  for  a  sum  of 
y  is  not  sufficient ;  but  some  pretence  must  be  used,  and  that  pretence  false ; 
the  intent  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime.  If  the  intent  be  made  out, 
the  false  pretence  used  in  order  to  effect  it,  it  brings  the  case  within  this 

te."(») 

was  argued  in  this  case,  that  even  the  generality  of  the  term  "  false  pretences," 
le  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  did  not  extend  the  law  to  cases  against  which  common 
on  might  guard :  but  Ashurst,  J.,  said,  that  as  all  men  were  not  equally  pru- 
this  statute  was  passed  to  protect  the  weaker  part  of  mankind;  still,  however, 
8  been  observed,  that  it  might  have  been  a  question  whether  the  statute  extended 
ery  false  pretence,  either  absurd  or  irrational  upon  the  face  of  it,  or  such  as  the 
r  had,  at  the  very  time,  the  means  of  detecting  at  hand ;  or  whether  the  words, 
h  were  general,  should  have  been  construed  co-ex tensively  with  the  cheat  actually 
ted  by  means  of  the  false  pretence  used.  And  it  was  suggested,  that  these 
»t  perhaps  be  matters  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  with  the  advice 
ie  Court.(j  )* 

)  See  the  observations  of  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Wickham,/?o«f,  p.  622. 
Rex  ».  Young,  3  T.  R.  98.  (j)  2  East  P.  C.  18,  s.  8,  p.  828. 

L  representation,  though  false,  is  not  within  the  statute  against  obtaining  property, 
by  false  pretence,  unless  calculated  to  mislead  persons  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
>oq:  People  v.  Williams,  4  Hill  9.  It  is  essential  to  constitute  the  offence  of  obtain- 
oonev,  &c,  by  false  pretences,  that  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  defrauded  should 
believed  the  false  pretences  to  be  true,  and  that  they  should  have  been  such  that  if 
tbej  would  naturally  operate  upon  an  honest  and  ordinarily  prudent  person,  and  also 
inch  person  in  parting  with  his  property  was  not  himself  guilty  of  a  crime.  There- 
held  on  demurrer,  that  an  indictment  for  obtaining  a  watch  from  a  person  upon  the 
representation  that  the  defendant  was  a  constable  and  had  a  warrant  against  such  a 
%  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  crime  of  rape,  and  that  he  would  settle  the 
if  the  person  defrauded  would  give  the  defendant  the  watch,  could  not  be  sustained : 
le  9.  Stetson,  4  Barb.  151. 
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It  should  seem  that  a  pretence  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  new  statute 
need  not  be  such  an  artful  device  as  will  impose  upon  a  man  of  ordinary  caution. 
In  a  late  case  where  it  was  said  in  argument  that  an  opinion  had  always  prevailed 
that  the  fraud,  to  constitute  an  indictable  offence,  must  be  such  an  artful  device  as 
would  impose  upon  a  man  of  ordinary  caution ;  Lord  Den  man,  C.  J.,  said,  *'I  never  ' 
could  see  why  that  should  be.  Suppose  a  man  has  just  art  enough  to  impose  upon 
a  very  simple  person,  and  defraud  him;  how  is  it  to  be  determined  whether  the 
degree  of  fraud  is  such  as  shall  amount  to  a  misdemeanor  ?  Who  is  to  give  the 
measure  ?"  It  was  answered  that  the  law  prescribed  it.  Regina  v.  JonesAk)  was 
*f?99-i  then  cited ;  in  that  case  the  ^defendant  was  indicted  for  having  obtained 

^J  money  by  pretending  to  be  sent  for  £20  for  the  use  of  J.  S.,  and  Holt,  C. 
J.,  said,  "  It  is  no  crime  unless  he  came  with  false  tokens.  Shall  we  indict  a  man 
for  making  a  fool  of  another?  Let  him  bring  his  action."  Upon  which  Lord 
Penman,  C.  J  ,  added,  "  Why  is  it  the  prosecutor's  folly  more  than  the  defendant's 
fraud  ?  This  point  is  sometimes  put  as  if  a  lie  were  something  laudable.  There 
are  indeed  cases,  where  the  pretence  is  so  very  foolish  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
an  imposition  is  practised ;  but  still  who  is  to  give  the  measure  V'(l) 

If  a  person  represents  as  an  existing  fact  that  which  is  not  an  existing  fact  for 
the  fraudulent  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  he  is  guilty  of  making  a  false  pretence 
within  the  statute.  Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  by  false  pretences  from  J. 
Buxton  a  sum  of  money,  it  appeared  that  Buxton  was  a  member  of  "  The  Earl  of 
Uxbridge  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Burton-on-Trent ;"  and  his  contribution  was 
ninepence  per  fortnight.  The  prisoner  was  secretary  of  the  lodge,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  receive  money  from  the  members  in  lodge  hours ;  but  he  had  bo  authority 
to  receive  any  out  of  the  lodge ;  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  the  prisoner  tendered 
to  Buxton  out  of  the  lodge  the  following  writing : — 

"  Earl  of  Uxbridge  Lodge,  Burton-on-Trent 
"  Sir  and  Br.  (Brother)  "  Nov.  14th,  1848. 

"  I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  you  owe  to  your  lodge  for  contributions,  &c,  the  • 
sum  of  13s.  9d.,  due  on  the  20th  inst. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 
"  To  Mr.  Joseph  Buxton.  "  William  Woolliy." 

The  20th  of  November  was  the  next  lodge  night  after  the  14th.  Prisoner  said.  "I 
have  brought  you  a  summons  for  the  money  you  owe  the  lodge."  Buxton  opened 
the  paper,  and  said,  "  Do  I  owe  that  amount,  thirteen  shillings  and  ninepence T 
Prisoner  said,  "  You  do."  Buxton  said,  "  It  is  not  very  long  since  I  paid  a  sum  at 
the  lodge  to  you."  Prisoner  said,  "  That  is  what  you  owe."  Buxton  said,  4<  Very 
well,"  and  paid  him  fourteen  shillings,  and  received  threepence  in  change.  It 
appeared  by  the  books  of  the  lodge  in  the  prisoner's  writing  that  Buxton  had  paid 
three'shillings  and  ninepence  on  the  23d  of  October  at  the  lodge,  and  that  on  the 
*fi?31  ~^*k  °^  ^0VemDer  fcwo  sums  of  ninepence  and  a  subscription  of  eijrhtpeoee 
~"  J  were  due  from  him.  The  prisoner  accounted  to  the  *treasurer  on  the  20th 
of  November,  and  paid  him  four  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  one  penny,  but  do  son 

(k)  2  Lord  Raym.  1013. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Wickham,  10  Ad.  &  E.  34  (37  E.  C.  L.  R.).  It  is  submitted  that  the  jury  are 
the  proper  persons  to  give  the  measure,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  say  whether  or  not  tbi 
pretence  used  were  the  means  of  obtaining  the  property.  Any  rule  founded  upon  the 
pretence  being  such  as  would  impose  upon  persons  of  ordinary  CAution,  would  letre  w 
such  as  were  unfortunately  gifted  with  a  less  degree  of  caution  at  the  mercy  of  the  fraoda* 
lent  and  designing.  And  as  in  robbery  it  would  be  absurd  to  lay  down  any  rule  which 
defined  the  force  necessary  to  constitute  a  robbery  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  strenjrtj 
of  mankind ;  so  in  false  pretences  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  establish  a  rule  *ith 
reference  to  the  ordinary  capacity  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  robberv,  tw 
correct  rule  clearly  is  that  any  force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  bodily  resistance  of  "• 
party  robbed  constitutes  the  offence,  whether  that  party  be  a  powerful  man  or  a  fceWj 
woman ;  so  it  is  submitted  that  any  pretence  sufficient  to  overcome  and  impose  upon  "* 
mind  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made,  ought  to  be  considered  to  constitute  an  olfitffj 
within  this  statute ;  and  that  whether  it  were  of  such  a  character  or  not,  ought  to  " 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  jury  with  reference  to  all  the  facts  of  the  particular  eft* 
C.  H.  G. 
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thirteen  shillings  and  ninepence  from  Buxton.  It  was  objected,  first,  that  there 
i  no  false  pretence  within  the  statute,  and  that  the  fact  of  what  was  due  was  as 
ch  within  the  knowledge  of  Buxton  as  of  the  prisoner.  Secondly,  that  if  there 
•e  any  false  pretence  it  was  the  written  paper  which  ought  to  have  been  set  out 
the  indictment  In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  it  was  contended  that  the 
te  pretence  was  the  oral  representation  of  the  prisoner.  The  objections  were 
xruled,  and.  the  prisoner  convicted;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended 
t  there  was  no  false  pretence  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  in  all  the  cases 

money  had  been  obtained  by  a  false  representation  of  a  fact,  of  which  the  party 
Id  not  possibly  have  been  cognizant,  and  the  truth  of  which  he  had  no  means  of 
srtaining ;  but  the  judges  were  unauimously  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  false  pre- 
oe  within  the  statute.  In  the  course  of  the  argument,  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J., 
1,  "  It  seems  that  the  Legislature  meant  to  prevent  such  gross  frauds  as  may  easily 
perpetrated,  though  an  inquiry  might  easily  be  made.  Suppose  a  tax-gatherer 
uands  money  for  taxes  alleged  to  be  due ;  you  inquire,  and  find  that  the  persons 
Dugh  whom  you  usually  make  such  payments  have  not  paid  it,  and  you  accord- 
ly  pay  it,  though  in  reality  nothing  be  due ;  would  not  that  be  a  false  repre- 
tation  ?'*  u  If  a  tradesman,  knowing  that  a  customer  owes  him  nothing  whatever, 
s  that  he  owes  him  £5,  and  gets  the  money,  I  think  he  comes  within  the  statute." 
entirely  agree  with  the  observations  of  Lord  Den  man  in  Rex  v.  WkkJuim,(m) 
I  think  this  case  clearly  within  the  statute."  And  Alderson,  B.,  said,  "  If  a  man 
resents  as  an  existing  fact,  that  which  is  not  an  existing  fact,  and  so  gets  your 
aey,  that  is  a  false  pretence ;  for  instance,  that  a  certain  church  had  been  built, 
I  that  there  was  a  debt  still  due  for  the  building,  when  there  was  no  debt  due ; 
t  would  be  a  false  pretence ;  yet  the  matter  might  easily  be  inquired  into  and 
srtained.  Or  take  the  common  case.  The  prisouer  says,  u  I  am  sent  by  Mrs.  T. 
a  pair  of  shoes/  Is  not  that  a  false  pretence  ?  yet  inquiry  can  be  made,  and 
»r  trie  thing  has  happened  usually  is  made,  and  the  falsehood  detected.  Mrs.  T. 
rht  live  five  miles  oft',  or  she  might  be  a  next-door  neighbor ;  but  false  pretence 
no  caunot  depend  on  mileage.'1  "  The  old  law  about  a  false  taken  was  a  much 
re  stringent  rule.  Why  should  we  not  hold  that  a  mere  lie  about  an  existing 
t  told  for  a  fraudulent  purpose  should  be  a  false  pretence?"  And  Parke,  B., 
erred  to  note(7)  supra,  aud  that  Mr.  Greaves's  view  seemed  to  be  correct.(n) 
A  pretence  that  the  party  would  do  an  act  which  he  did  not  mean  to  do  (as  a 
>retence  that  he  would  pay  for  goods  on  delivery),  was  holden  not  to  be  a  false 
etence  within  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24.  The  prisoner  bargained  for  the  carcases  of 
ree  sheep  and  some  other  meat,  and  the  seller  haviug  refused  to  trust  him,  c*a»A 
omised  to  pay  for  them  on  delivery ;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  *and  *- 
len  they  were  delivered,  sent  back  an  evasive  letter.  The  indictment  was  for 
Gaining  the  carcases  and  meat  by  falsely  pretending  he  would  pay  for  them  on 
divery,  whereas  he  did  not,  and  never  meant  to  do  so ;  and  he  was  convicted  ; 
at,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  this  was  not  a  pretence  within  the 
atate;  that  it  was  merely  a  promise  for  future  conduct;  and  that  common  caution 
ould  prevent  any  injury  from  the  breach  of  it;  and,  therefore,  that  the  conviction 
ru  wrong.(o)* 

So  an  indictment  averring  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended  that  he  would  tell 
h*  prosecutor  where  his  mare  and  gelding  were  is  bad.  The  indictment  stated  that 
1  mare  and  gelding  of  one  E.  Young  had  strayed  to  a  place  unkuown  to  E.  Young, 

(»)  8upra. 

(»)  Reg.  p.  Woolley,  1  Den.  C.  C.  559 ;  3  C.  &  K.  98,  a.d.  1850.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
;b*  point  about  setting  out  the  paper  writing;  but  as  to  that  point,  see  Reg.  v.  Coulson, 
1  Deo.  C.  C.  592,  pott,  p.  662. 

(o)Rex  v.  Goodhall,  MS.,  B'ayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  461. 

1 A  false  pretence,  promissory  in  its  nature,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge  : 
**B»ey  v.  People,  22  N.  Y.  413.  A  false  pretence  under  the  statute  must  relate  to  a  past 
'▼ent  or  existing  fact.  Any  representation  in  regard  to  a  future  transaction  is  excluded : 
HJlingbam  v.  State,  6  Ohio  (N.  S.)  280.  A  naked  false  assertion  may  be  a  false  pretence: 
^  re  Greenough,  31  Yerm.  279;  State  v.  Penley,  27  Conn.  587;  Chapman  v.  State,  2 
^ead.  36. 
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and  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  did  falsely  pretend  to  the  said  £.  Young  thit  he 
would  tell  him  where  the  said  mare  and  gelding  were,  if  he  would  give  him  a  soy- 
creign ;  whereas  in  fact  the  prisoner  would  not  tell  the  said  £.  Young  where  the 
said  mare  and  gelding  were,  if  he  would  give  him  a  sovereign.  It  appeared  that  the 
prosecutor  having  lost  a  mare  and  gelding,  went  in  search  of  them  to  Lincoln; 
where  the  prisoner,  on  being  introduced  to  the  prosecutor,  said  he  knew  where  they 
were,  and  would  tell  him  if  he  would  give  him  a  sovereign ;  the  prosecutor  hesitated 
to  give  the  sovereign,  hut  the  prisoner  refusing  to  give  the  information  unless  the 
sovereign  was  delivered  into  his  hands,  the  prosecutor  reluctantly  put  two  half  sov- 
ereigns into  his  right  baud,  which  the  prisoner  immediately  put  into  his  pocket 
The  prosecutor  then  required  the  prisoner  to  give  him  the  information  he  had  pro- 
mised, which  he  refused  to  do  or  to  return  the  money,  saying  he  had  no  information 
to  give  him.  The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon 
the  question  whether  this  was  a  false  pretence  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53, 
the  judges  held  that  the  indictment  should  have  stated  that  the  prisoner  pretended 
he  knew  where  the  horses  were,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.(/>) 

A  pretence  to  a  parish  officer,  as  an  excuse  for  not  working,  that  the  party  had 
no  clothes  when  he  really  had,  though  it  induced  the  officer  to  give  him  clothes,  was 
holden  not  to  be  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  within  the  meaning  of  the  30 
Geo.  2,  c.  24.  The  overseer  of  the  prisoner's  parish  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
work  to  support  his  family,  which  received  parish  relief;  the  prisoner  said  he  had 
no  shoes :  upon  which  the  overseer  gave  him  a  pair ;  but  the  prisoner  had  at  the 
time  two  good  pairs.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  that  this  was  not 
within  the  Act,  and  that  the  conviction  was  wrong ;  for  it  was  rather  a  false  excuse 
for  not  working,  than  a  false  pretence  to  obtain  goods. (q) 

In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Young,  above  mentioned,  Buller,  J.,  cited  the  following,  as 
a  case  in  point :  the  defendant,  Count  Yilleneuve,  applied  to  Sir  T.  Broughton,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  was  intrusted  by  the  Duke  dc  Lauzun  to  take  some  horses  from  Ire- 
*fi9r-i  land  to  London,  and  that  he  had  been  detained  so  long  by  *  contrary  winds 
J  that  his  money  was  spent ;  by  which  representation  Sir  T.  Broughton  was 
induced  to  advance  some  money  to  him ;  after  which  it  turned  out  that  the  prisoner 
never  had  been  employed  by  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  and  that  his  whole  story  was  a 
fiction.  For  this  offence  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  on  the 
Thames.(r)1 

It  was  agreed  upon  by  all  the  judges,  that  a  case  was  within  the  30  Geo.  2,  t 
24,  where  the  credit  was  created  by  means  of  the  false  pretence  ;  and  they  held 
that  in  the  following  case  the  prisoner  would  not  have  obtained  the  credit  bat  for 
the  false  account  which  he  delivered.  The  prosecutors,  from  whom  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  were  clothiers;  the  prisoner 
was  a  shearman,  in  their  service,  and  employed  to  superintend  the  other  shearmen, 
and  to  take  an  account  of  the  persons  employed,  and  of  the  amount  of  their  wages 
and  earnings ;  at  the  end  of  each  week  he  was  supplied  with  money  to  pay  the 
different  shearmen,  by  the  clerk  of  the  prosecutors,  who  advanced  to  him  such  sob 
as,  according  to  a  written  account  or  note  delivered  to  him  by  the  prisoner,  wtf 
necessary  to  pay  them.  The  prisoner  was  not  authorized  to  draw  from  the  clerk 
for  money  generally  on  account,  but  merely  for  the  sums  actually  earned  by  fa 
shearmen  ;  and  the  clerk  was  not  authorized  to  pay  him  any  sums  except  what  he 
carried  in  his  account  or  note  as  the  amount  of  what  was  due  to  the  shearmen  fa 
the  work  they  had  done.  The  prisoner  on  the  9th  of  September,  1796,  delivered 
to  the  prosecutors'  clerk  a  note  in  writing  in  the  following  form,  "  9th  September, 
1796,  Shearmen  44/.  lis.  Od."  which  was  the  common  form  in  which  he  made o* 

(p)  Rex  t>.  Douglas,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  462.     See  Rex  v.  Parker,  potty  p.  640,  etuq. 
(q)  Rex  v.  Wakeling,  R.  k  R.  504. 

(r)  Villeneuve's  case,  cor.  Moreton,  G.  J.,  of  Chester,  and  Buller,  J.,  Chester,  1778;  3' 
R.  104,  105. 

1  An  indictment  lies  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  when  a  party  repre**^ 
himself  to  be  the  owner  of  property  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  thui  fhuiislesty 
induces  the  owner  to  sell  the  goods  to  him  on  credit :  People  v.  Kendall,  25  Wend.  3& 
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is  account  of  the  amount  of  their  week's  wages.  And  in  a  book  in  his  hand- 
Titing,  which  it  was  his  business  to  keep  (of  the  men  employed,  of  the  work  they 
ad  done,  and  of  their  earnings),  there  were  the  names  of  several  men  who  had 
ot  been  employed,  who  were  entered  as  having  earned  different  sums  of  money, 
ad  also  false  accounts  of  the  work  done  by  those  who  were  employed ;  so  as  to 
take  out  the  sum  stated  in  the  note  to  be  due  to  the  shearmen.  Upon  this  evidence 
16  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty;  but  sentence  was  respited  in  order  to  take  the 
pinion  of  the  judges,  whether  this  case  were  within  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  the  pri- 
mer's counsel  contending  that  no  cases  were  within  the  statute  but  those  where 
le  original  credit  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  false  pretence ;  and  that  it  did  not 
(tend  to  cases  where  there  was  a  previous  confidence,  as  he  said  was  the  case  here. 
'he  judges,  after  some  difference  of  opinion,  ultimately  all  agreed  on  the  principle, 
lat  if  the  false  pretence  created  the  credit,  the  case  was  within  the  statute;  and 
ley  considered  that  in  this  case  the  defendant  would  not  have  obtained  the  credit, 
ut  for  the  false  account  which  he  had  delivered  in,  and,  therefore,  that  he  was 
roperly  convicted/*) 

The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  falsely  pretending  that  a  certain  account 
as  correct,  whereby  he  obtained  an  order  for  the  payment  of  .£14  1*.  2c?.  from  the 
roeecutor  with  intent  *to  cheat  him  of  the  same ;  the  second  count  charged  r*£9£ 
le  prisoner  with  falsely  pretending  that  a  workman  of  the  prosecutor  was  *- 
atitled  to  £1  4*.  3</.,  for  work  done  by  him;  whereby  the  prisoner  obtained  an 
rder  for  the  payment  of  £16  12*.  3 d.  from  the  prosecutor,  with  intent  to  cheat 
im  of  part  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  wit,  six  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  was  the 
risoner's  duty  as  foreman  of  the  prosecutor  to  keep  an  account  of  the  work  done 
v  his  master's  men,  and  of  the  wages  due  to  them,  and  on  the  Friday  in  each  week 
>  lay  this  account  before  his  master ;  on  which  his  master  gave  him  a  check  on  his 
anker  for  the  total  sum  shown  to  be  due.  In  support  of  the  first  count  it  was 
roved  that  the  prisoner  one  week  produced  an  account  amounting  to  £14  Is.  2d.9 
hich  included  a  false  charge  of  seven  shillings,  which  was  not  in  fact  due.  The 
taster  confiding  in  the  accuracy  of  the  account  gave  him  a  check  for  £14  1*.  2d., 
hich  he  cashed,  and  applied  seven  shillings  to  his  own  use,  but  properly  disposed 
f  the  remainder.  The  second  count  was  supported  by  similar  evidence,  and  had 
sference  to  a  check  for  £16  12*.  3d.,  out  of  which  the  prisoner  applied  to  his  own 
Be  six  shillings  and  sixpence,  falsely  stated  to  be  due  to  a  workman ;  but  properly 
isposed  of  the  residue.  It  was  objected  that  the  first  count  was  not  proved,  as  the 
atent  was  not  to  cheat  of  the  check,  but  of  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds :  and 
hat  the  second  count  charged  no  offence  within  the  Act.  But,  on  a  case  reserved, 
he  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  first  count  was  proved ;  but  they 
gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  other  count,  as  the  objection  was  on  the  face  of  the 
reeord.(f) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  the  servant  of 

Meows.  Neame,  grocers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of 

what  was  called  "  kitchen  stuff."     The  course  of  business  was  for  the  sellers  of  the 

"kitchen  stuff"  to  take  it  to  the  prisoner  on  Messrs.  Neame's  premises.     It  was 

hit  duty  to  weigh  it,  and  if  the  chief  clerk  was  in  the  counting-house  to  give  the 

ttUer  a  ticket  containing  the  weight,  price,  and  name  of  the  seller.     The  seller  then 

took  the  ticket  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  paid  him  the  price  out  of  moneys  furnished 

to  him  by  Messrs.  Neame  for  the  purpose.     In  the  absence  of  the  chief  clerk  the 

prisoner  had  authority  to  pay  the  seller,  and,  on  producing  a  ticket  containing  the 

ibove  particulars,  the  chief  clerk  repaid  the  prisoner  out  of  the  moneys  so  fur- 

Otthed  to  him  by  Messrs.  Neame,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  stuff  had 

P*n  really  bought,  or  the  quantity.     One  evening  the  prisoner  went  to  the  count- 

tog-home,  and  demanded  two  shillings  and  threepence  of  the  chief  clerk,  which  he 

*id  he  had  paid  for  eighteen  pounds  of  '*  kitchen  stuff."     lie  produced  a  ticket  in 

(•)  Witchell's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  8,  p.  830.  One  of  the  judges  observed,  that  the 
Prifooer  was  not  to  have  any  sum  he  thought  fit,  ou  account;  but  only  so  much  as  was 
forked  out. 

(f)Reg.  9.  Leonard,  1  Den.  C.  C.  304;  2  C.  k  K.  514  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.),  a.d.  1848.  The 
^notions  in  this  case  are  got  rid  of  by  the  new  clause,  ante,  p.  618. 
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the  usual  form  containing  the  name  of  Scott  as  the  seller,  and  two  shillings  and 
threepence  as  the  price,  and  received  that  sum  from  the  clerk  from  the  muneys  so 
furnished  to  him,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  use.  There  had  been  no  such  dealing 
as  that  alleged  by  the  prisoner,  nor  any  such  payment  by  him.  The  prisoner  was 
*fi4?71  conv^c^^5  DUt>  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  *that  as  the 
J  clerk  delivered  the  money  to  the  prisoner  with  the  intent  of  parting  with  it 
wholly  to  him,  the  latter  was  not  liable  to  be  indicted  for  larceny,  but  only  for  ob- 
taining money  by  false  pretences.  The  conviction  for  larceny,  therefore,  was 
wrong,  (u) 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  the  clerk  of  the 
prosecutors,  and  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  pay  dock  and  town  dues,  which  might  be 
due  on  goods  exported  by  his  masters.  On  ascertaining  the  amount  required  for 
that  purpose  on  each  day's  export,  it  was  his  duty,  before  paying  it,  to  apply  for 
and  obtain  it  from  his  master's  cash-keeper,  and,  having  obtained  it,  to  pay  it  over. 
On  a  certain  day  there  was  required  to  pay  dock  and  town  dues  upon  goods  ex- 
ported by  his  masters  the  sum  of  £1  3*.,  aud  no  more  was  paid  by  the  prisoner  for 
such  dues;  but  he  fraudulently  represented  to  the  cash-keeper  that  £3  10*.  4//. was 
really  due  for  such  dues,  and  fraudulently  obtained  that  sum  from  the  cash-keeper 
by  such  representation,  with  iutent  to  appropriate  the  difference  to  his  owu  use, 
which  he  did.  And,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty 
of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  and  not  of  larceny  (t?) 

An  indictment  stated  that  certain  goods  liable  to  the  duties  of  customs,  consigned 
to  J.  Tritschler,  had  bceu  imported,  and  that  he  had  authorized  the  prisoner,  as  his 
agent,  to  trausact  the  business  at  the  custom-house  relating  to  the  entry  and  clear- 
ance of  the  said  goods,  and  to  pay  the  duties  payable  on  the  said  goods  on  his 
behalf;  and  that  the  prisoner  had  caused  to  be  passed  a  sight  entry  tor  the  said 
goods,  &c,  aud  that  the  prisoner  delivered  to  J.  Tritschler  three  accounts  in  writ- 
iug,  purporting  to  be  the  accouuts  relating  to  the  entry  and  clearance  of  the  said 
goods,  and  of  moneys  payable  as  duties  upon  the  said  goods  bo  consigned  to  J. 
Tritschler,(ir)  and  that  the  prisoner  pretended  to  J.  Tritschler  that  the  said  ac- 
counts were  true  and  correct  accounts  of  the  business  transacted  by  him  relatiug  to 
the  entry  aud  clearance  of  the  said  goods,  and  of  moneys  payable  by  J.  Tritschler 
to  the  prisoner  for  the  duties  payable  upon  the  said  goods,  and  that  £42  8s.  was 
payable  for  the  said  duties ;  by  meaus  whereof  he  obtained  that  sum,  with  intent  to 
cheat  Tritschler  of  £10  19s.  lOd.  part  thereof.  When  goods  liable  to  duty  are 
landed  at  the  wharf,  what  is  called  a  sight  entry  is  made  by  some  one  on  behalf  of 
the  importer.  This  entry  contains  a  general  statement  of  the  nature,  quantity,  and 
value  of  the  goods,  and  is  merely  preparatory  to  passing  a  perfect  entry,  which  is 
done  within  three  or  four  days,  the  goods  being  then  examined  and  the  duty  paid. 
*fi2R1  ^  ^e  *^me  tnc  sight  entry  is  made,  the  particulars  as  given  in  are  entered 
J  by  the  landing-waiter  in  a  blue  book.  The  prisoner  was  a  custom-house 
agent,  and  employed  by  Tritschler  to  clear  the  goods  in  question ;  when  landed  a 
sight  entry  was  made  by  a  brother  of  the  prisouer,  and  the  quantity  and  value 
alleged  at  far  less  than  their  real  ones,  and  a  like  entry  was  made  in  the  blue  book, 
and  the  duty  eventually  paid  on  the  goods  was  £31  8*.  2c/.,  the  amount  really  due 

(tt)  Reg.  t».  Barnes,  2  Den.  C.  C.  59,  a.d.  1850;  Rex  v.  Witchell,  supra,  was  cited. 
(v)  Reg.  v.  Thompson,  L.  &  C.  233,  a  d.  1862  ;  Rex  v.  Witchell,  supra,  was  cited. 
(ti?)  One  of  them  was — 

William  Jolliffe  Middleton,  Calais. 
Mr.  J.  Tritschler. 

£    m.  d. 

Duty, 14     4    6 

5  per  cent., 0  14    6 

Lighterage, 0  14    0 

Entry  and  clearing, 0     7     6 

Watching,  Ac  , 0     2     0 

Cartage, '.         .        .052 

16  7    6 

The  two  others  were  similar,  but  differed  in  amount. 
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ng  £42  8*.  The  three  accounts  were  presented  by  the  prisoner  to  Tritschler, 
sr  the  sight  entry  had  been  made,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  duty  had  been 
d  did  not  distinctly  appear.  He  paid  the  prisoner  £42  8s.,  the  amount  of  the 
Is.  It  was  urged  that  no  fraud  had  been  committed  against  Tritschler,  as  he  had 
d  the  amount 'really  due ;  but  the  fraud  was  against  the  revenue.  Secondly,  as 
vas  not  proved  that  tne  money  had  been  paid  for  duty  before  the  accounts  were 
sented,  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  past  or  existing  fact.  It  was  answered,  first,  that 
>  loss  would  not  fall  on  the  revenue,  for  Tritschler  was  still  liable  to  make  up  the 
iciency ;  secondly,  that  if  the  money  was  received  before  the  duty  was  paid,  the 
ud  began  with  the  false  sight  entry.  Williams,  J. :  "  Myself  and  my  brother 
bteson  think  that  the  sole  question  is,  what  was  the  prisoner's  meaning  when  he 
sented  the  three  accounts  to  Tritschler  ?  If  it  was  merely  that  he  had  put  down 
i  amount  charged  on  speculation,  as  a  mere  guess  as  to  what  the  duties  misrht 
lly  amount  to,  then  the  case  must  fail ;  but  if  he  intended  to  represent  that  the 
ounts  contained  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  by  him  as  the  agent  of 
techier,  or  what  would  be  done,(x)  and  he  obtained  the  money  on  the  faith  of 
;h  statement,  we  think  that  sufficient  to  sustain  the  indictment.'^  ^) 
A.  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  had  an  account  with  the 
nerick  Savings'  Bank,  and  that  £34  2s.  lOd.  was  then  due  to  him  on  the  said 
ount,  and  that  a  book  which  he  deposited  was  the  genuine  pass-book  in  which 
■  account  was  kept,  and  that  it  showed  truly  the  state  of  his  account  with  the 
ik  ;  by  means  of  which  false  pretences,  &c,  he  obtained  ten  yards  of  cloth.  The 
9oner  went  into  a  shop  and  obtained  the  cloth,  stating  that  he  had  no  money 
iut  him,  and  showing  a  book  which  purported  to  be  a  pass-book  between  himself 
I  the  Limerick  Savings'  Bank,  from  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  balance  of 
4  2*.  lOd.  in  his  favor  in  the  bank.  The  prisoner  deposited  the  book,  at  the 
16  time  gave  a  letter  stating  that  he  would  pay  for  the  goods  within  six  weeks,  or 
3  forfeit  a  discount,  which  otherwise  he  was  to  obtain  on  the  price.  The  entries 
the  book  were  proved  to  be  false,  an  1  there  was  no  balance  due  to  the  prisoner 
the  bank,  but  his  account  had  been  closed,  and  a  letter  of  credit  for  £37,  dated 
i  d<iy  the  account  was  closed,  was  found  on  the  prisoner.  It  was  urged  that  the 
se  pretence  alleged  was  a  mere  lie ;  that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  averred 
it  by  reason  of  the  false  pretence  the  prosecutrix  had  trusted  *the  pri-  r*fi9Q 
ler,  or  that  the  book  had  been  deposited  as  a  security  ;  and,  if  these  ob-  ■- 
stions  did  not  succeed,  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  if  the  jury 
tieved  that  the  prisoner  did  not  intend  to  defraud  the  prosecutrix  totally,  but 
»rely  to  obtain  six  weeks'  credit.  Richards,  B ,  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  the 
dictment,  but  left  the  question  of  fraud  to  the  jury,  and  they  convicted.  It  was 
eo  further  objected  that  the  indictment  did  not  state  that  the  passbook  was  false 
ithin  the  prisoner's  knowledge.  Richards,  B.,  said,  "  It  is  a  startling  thing  to  say 
tat  if  a  man  goes  into  a  shop,  and  says,  4 1  am  a  rich  man  and  have  money  in  the 
ink,'  and  shows  a  book  to  corroborate  his  assertion,  but  does  not  give  an  order  on 
ie  bank  for  payment,  he  is  liable  to  be  transported ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing 
'hen  a  man  says,  '  I  have  £500  in  a  bank,  and  if  you  give  me  goods  I  will  give 
on  an  order  on  the  bank,'  and,  by  so  doing,  obtains  the  goods.  Then  it  is  clearly 
n  offence  within  the  statute."  And  having  considered  the  case  till  a  subsequent 
L*y,  Richards,  B.,  said  that,  though  he  thought  some  very  grave  questions  of  law 
ir°8e  upon  this  indictment,  still  as  those  objections  appeared  ou  the  record,  and  the 
>ri*mer  might  have  the  benefit  of  them  on  a  writ  of  error,  he  felt  that  the  proper 
*>une  was  not  to  arrest  the  judgment. (z) 

Id  the  following  case  it  was  contended,  that  where  a  party  obtained  money,  by 
fuming  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  him ,  without \  making  awy  false  declar a- 

(z)  This  is  an  inaccurate  expression.    No  doubt  what  the  judge  meant  was,  an  account 
,f  what  was  the  amount  of  duty  which  wa9  due  and  must  be  paid. 

(y)  Reg.  «.  Christey,  erroneously  reported  1  Cox  C.  C.  1,  better  reported  1  Cox.  C.  C. 
'*9>  a.d.  1844.    There  was  a  further  point  made  as   to  the  description  of  the  money 
rhich  is  immaterial  since  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  18,  ante,  p.  321. 

{')  Reg.  v.  Moloney,  2  Cox  C.  C.  172.     It  is  not  stated  what  induced  the  prosecutrix  to 
*tt  with  the  cloth. 
vol.  n. — 31 
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tions  or  assertions,  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  did  not  apply.  The  indictment  charged 
that  the  prisoner  fraudulently  produced  and  delivered  to  E.,  the  wife  of  J.  Rayner, 
which  J.  Rayner  was  employed  in  the  business  of  the  post-office,  as  deputy  post- 
master of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  an  order  for  payment  of  money,  commonly 
called  a  money  order,  to  wit,  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  pound,  to  one  John 
Storer ;  and  that  he  unlawfully,  &c,  pretended  to  the  said  *E.  Rayner,  that  he  was 
the  person  named  in  the  same  order;  by  means  of  which  false  pretence  he  unlawfully, 
&c,  obtained  from  the  said  E.  Rayner  the  sum  of  one  pound  of  the  moneys  of  the 
said  J.  Rayner,  with  inteut  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  said  J.  Rayner;  averring,  abo, 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  person  named  in  the  order,  nor  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  the  money  therein  mentioned.  There  was  a  second  count  differing  from  the 
first  only  in  alleging  the  money  to  be  John  Storer's,  and  the  intent  to  be  to  cheat 
him.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  went  to  the  post-office  at  Nottingham,  and 
inquired  of  Mrs.  Rayner,  who  transacted  the  business  there  for  her  husband,  if 
there  were  any  letters  directed  to  u  John  Story,  post-office,  Nottingham,  to  be  left 
till  called  for."  Mrs.  Rayner  finding  among  the  letters  one  directed  for  "John 
Stom-,  to  be  left  till  called  for,  Nottingham,"  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  letter  for 
which  the  prisoner  inquired,  delivered  it  to  him.  The  direction  then  upon  the  letter 
was  a  re-direction  of  it  from  Northampton,  to  which  place  it  had  been  originally  sent 
from  Nottingham.  The  prisoner,  on  receiving  it,  objected  to  the  payment  of  two 
shillings  for  the  postage,  saying,  "  It  was  too  much  from  Manchester;1'  but  he  paid 
*fi301  tne  money,  and  *went  with  the  letter  iuto  the  office  passage,  where  he  remained 
J  a  sufficient  time  to  have  read  it,  after  which  he  returned  into  the  office  with 
the  money  order  in  question,  which  had  been  enclosed  in  the  letter,  and  offered  it  to 
Mrs.  Rayner.  Mrs.  Rayner  told  him,  he  must  write  his  name  on  the  back  of  the 
order  before  she  could  pay  him  the  money,  upon  which  he  wrote  his  real  name,  John 
Story,  and  she  paid  him  with  a  one  pound  note.  He  then  told  her,  that  if  she 
would  look  agaiu  she  would  find  another  letter  for  him,  from  Manchester,  which  she 
did,  and  he  paid  for  it.  The  order  in  question  (which  was  signed  by  Mrs.  Rayner 
in  the  name  of  her  husband),  was  in  the  following  form : — 

"  No.  52.     Order  given  by  one  Deputy  on  another. 
"  JE1.     Post-office,  Nottingham,  Augt  2d,  1804. 

"  At  sight,  pay  John  Storer,  according  to  my  letter  of  advice  of  the  number  and 
date,  the  sum  of  one  pound,  and  place  the  same  to  the  account  of  the  money  order 
office, 

"J.  Raynir." 
"  To  the  Postmaster  of  Northampton. 

"  This  order  must  be  signed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  payable  and  sent 
up  with  the  quarterly  account,  as  a  voucher  for  the  payment" 

The  terms  of  the  letter  clearly  explained,  that  the  order  could  not  have  hcea 
intended  for  the  prisoner,  and  when  he  was  first  apprehended,  he  denied  baring 
received  the  money,  or  having  ever  seen  Mrs.  Rayner :  but  he  afterwards  assign* 
a  want  of  money  as  a  reason  for  his  conduct.  In  the  conversation  with  Mrs.  RayBer, 
she  never  asked  him  if  he  was  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  and  order  were  IB- 
tended;  nor  did  he  say  that  he  was  so.  The  prisoner's  counsel  contended,  that  at 
the  order  was  given  to  the  prisoner  by  Mrs.  Rayner  herself,  and  the  prisoner  had 
merely  presented  it  to  her  for  payment,  without  making  any  untrue  declaration  9 
assertion,  the  case  was  not  within  the  statute.  The  learned  judge  left  it  to  the  j*T 
to  find  agaiust  the  prisoner,  if  they  were  satisfied,  that  by  his  conduct  he  had 
fraudulently  assumed  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  although  he  hat 
made  no  false  assertions;  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty.  And,  on  a  case  reserfWf 
as  well  upon  the  objection  made,  as  upon  a  doubt,  whether  the  signature  of  (* 
prisoner's  name,  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  amount  to  a  forgery  of  a  reoep 
for  money,  in  which  the  lesser  offence  was  merged ;  all  the  judges  were  of  opto* 
that  this  did  not  appear  to  be  a  forgery,  the  prisoner  having  signed  his  own  d**4 
which  was  not  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  note  was-fiJpNtj 
and  upon  the  other  objection,  they  held  that  the  prisoner  was  properly  ooafiolB* 
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ng  the  money  by  a  false  pretence,  because  by  presenting  the  order  for  pay- 
ind  signing  at  the  post-office,  he  represented  himself  to  Mrs.  R.  as  the  person 
in  the  note,  (a) 

re  might  be  a  sufficient  false  pretence  within  the  30  Geo.  2,  by  the  acts  and 
ft  of  the  party,  without  any  verbal  representations  of  a  false  and  fraudulent 
A  count  upon  that  statute  stated,  that  the  prisoner,  intending  to  r*fi'Ji 
T.  Beebee,  *of  his  moneys,  did  falsely,  &c,  utter,  publish,  offer,  and  *■ 
to  the  said  J.  B.  a  false,  forged,  and  counterfeit  paper,  as  and  for  a  true 
and  did  falsely,  knowingly,  and  designedly,  pretend  to  the  said  J.  B.  that 
d  false,  &c ,  paper  was  a  true  paper,  and  signed  by  one  Wni.  Sparrow,  which 
Fas  as  follows : — 

"  Wolverhampton,  27  Feb.  1807. 
promise  to  pay  the  bearer  on  demand  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

uWm.  Sparrow." 

intent  the  moneys,  goods,  &c,  of  the  said  J.  B.  to  obtain,  well  knowing  such 
to  be  forged ;  by  means  of  which  false  pretences,  he  did  obtain  from  the  said 
i  sum  of  money,  to  wit,  nine  shillings  and  ten  pence,  against  the  form  of  the 
,  &c.  The  third  count  stated,  that  the  prisoner,  intending  to  cheat  the  said 
of  his  moneys,  &c,  did  fraudulently  utter,  publish,  offer,  and  tender  to  the 

B.  a  false,  forged,  and  counterfeit  paper,  as  and  for  a  true  paper,  and  which 
o  and  there  did  pretend  and  represent  to  the  said  J.  B.  to  be  a  true  paper, 
ibed,  &c.  (and  setting  forth  the  paper),  with  intent  to  cheat  the  said  J.  B., 
e  moneys  of  the  said  J.  B  fraudulently  to  obtain,  well  knowing  the  said  paper 
brged,  &c. ;  by  means  of  which  last-mentioned  false  pretences,  he  did  fraudu- 
obtain  from  the  said  J.  B.  nine  shillings  and  tenpence,  of  the  money  of  the 
.  B.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  John  Beebee,  that  the  prisoner  came  to 
>p  at  Bilston,  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  asked  for  a  loaf;  that  he  served  him 
>ne  for  fivepencc ;  that  the  prisoner  then  asked  for  some  tobacco,  and  the 
s  then  served  him  with  an  ounce  for  threepence,  upon  which  the  prisoner 
down  a  note  for  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  witness  said  that  he  had  no 
e,  but  in  copper,  which  the  prisoner  said  would  do ;  and  the  witness  then 
lim  nine  shillings  and  tenpence,  in  copper,  which  he  took,  together  with  the 
nd  tobacco,  and  went  away.  The  note  was  that  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
nent,  and  was  a  forged  note ;    and  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  in  the 

of  the  same  evening  and  the  next  morning,  put  off  several  other  notes  of 
me  kind  and  amount,  and  all  forged.  Sparrow  was  a  person  of  good  credit; 
is  notes  under  twenty  shillings  were  generally  circulated  in  that  neighborhood, 
was  found  impracticable  to  pay  in  cash,  or  larger  notes,  the  wages  of  the 
rous  day-laborers  engaged  in  the  iron  manufactories.  But  by  the  15  Geo.  3, 
s.  1,  promissory  notes,  &c,  negotiable  for  any  sum  less  than  twenty  shillings, 
leclared  absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect ;  and  the  second  section  of  that  Act 
ed,  that  if  any  person  should  publish  or  utter  such  notes,  &c,  for  a  less  sum 
twenty  shillings,  or  should  negotiate  the  same,  he  should  forfeit  any  sum  not 
ling  twenty  pounds,  nor  less  than  five  pounds ;  the  third  section  gave  direc- 
as  to  the  form  of  conviction.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  objected,  first,  that 
iras  not  a  case  within  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  the  general  expressions  of  that 
e  being  confined  to  cases  of  false  suggestions  of  fact,  as  in  Rex  v.  Young  ;(6) 
ies  where  the  party  falsely  represents  himself  to  be  in  a  situation  *which  r*fiqo 
not,  as  a  servant  of  another,  or  as  having  his  order  or  authority,  or  *• 
ices  a  false  account  of  disbursements,  on  the  face  of  which  the  party  would 
titled  to  be  reimbursed,  as  in  WitcheWs  ca8e;(c)  and  to  cases  where  credit  is 
red,  and  the  moneys,  &c.,  are  obtained  by  the  false  pretence.  And  it  was  urged 
in  this  case  the  credit  was  given  to  the  note,  and  to  no  representation  or 
nee  of  the  prisoner  himself;  that  the  fraud  consisted  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
tment,  not  in  any  representation  made  by  the  prisoner.  But  the  learned  judge 
vied  the  prisoner  thought  that  the  uttering  it  as  a  genuine  note  was  tanta- 

(a)  Rex  v.  Story,  East  T.  1805,  MS.,  and  R.  k  R.  81. 
(6)  Ante,  p.  620.  (c)  Ante,  p.  625. 
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mount  to  a  representation  that  it  was  so.  A  n  objection  was  also  taken,  as  to  this  bein* 
a  cheat  at  common  law,  upon  the  ground  that  as  a  note  of  this  sort  was  void  and 
prohibited  by  law,  it  was  no  offence  to  forge  it,  or  to  obtain  money  upon  it  when 
forged,  as  the  party  taking  it  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  The  case  was,  however, 
left  to  the  jury,  with  a  direction  that  the  evidence,  if  true,  sustained  both  or  one  of 
the  latter  counts  of  the  indictment:  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  on  both 
these  counts;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  majority  of  the  judges  thought  that  the 
conviction  was  right,  and  that  it  was  a  false  pretence,  although  the  note,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  would  have  been  good  for  nothing  in  point  of  law,  if  it  had  not  been 
false.  Lawreuce,  J.,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  thought  that  the  shop-keeper 
was  not  cheated  if  he  parted  with  his  goods  for  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  must  be 
presumed  in  law  to  know  was  worth  nothing  if  true.(^)1 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  falsely  pretending  that  a  piece  of  paper  of  no  value, 
which  he  produced  to  the  prosecutrix,  was  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  £.\  and  of 
the  actual  value  of  £5.  The  note  was  a  Bank  of  Elegance  note  tendered  for  £5. 
The  prisoner  told  the  prosecutrix  it  was  a  Bank  of  England  note.  The  prose- 
cutrix had  bad  eye  sight  and  generally  used  spectacles,  but  had  them  not  with  her 
when  she  changed  the  note.     The  prisoner  was  convicted. (e) 

The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  did  falsely  pretend  that  a 
certain  printed  paper  then  produced  was  a  good  and  valid  promissory  note  for  the 
payment  of  five  pounds.  The  prisoner  offered  to  the  prosecutor  in  payment  of 
three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  certain  pigs  agreed  to  be  sold  by 
him  to  the  prisoner,  a  printed  paper,  commonly  called  a  flash  note,  containing  the 
words  and  figures  following,  arranged  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  Bauk  of 
England  note : — 

"  £5  Bank  of  Elegance.  No.  230. 

"  I  promise  to  pay  on  demand  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  if  I  do  not  sell  articles 
cheaper  than  any  body  else  in  the  whole  universe. 

"  January  1st,  1850.  "  For  Myself  k  Co. 

"  Five.  "  M.  Carroll, 

"  56  Allison  Street,  Birmingham." 

*fi331  ^e  prosecutor  said  to  the  prisoner,  "  I  think  it  is  not  a  good*  one."  The 
J  prisoner  said,  "  It  is  a  five  pound  Bank  of  England  note,  and  will  go  any- 
where." Prosecutor  then  took  the  note,  and  gave  the  prisoner  the  change,  £1  Si. 
6d. ,  and  delivered  up  the  pigs.  The  prosecutor  said  he  could  only  read  very  badlj, 
and  being  requested  in  court  to  read  the  note  said  he  could  not  read  it  at  all.  The 
prisoner  was  couvicted,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether  the 
act  of  putting  off  the  printed  paper  in  question  as  a  five  pouud  Bank  of  England 
note  iu  payment  of  goods  amounts  to  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute ;  it  was  con- 
tended, that  it  was  not  a  false  pretence,  but  only  a  misdescription  of  an  artidc, 
which  carried  the  refutation  or  correction  of  such  misdescription  on  its  face.  WOdlj 
C.  J.,  "  The  misdescription  was  in  a  very  material  particular.  It  amounted  to  I 
total  mis-statement  of  the  nature  of  the  article  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tfutfi 
was  a  false  preteuce.M(/) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  falsely  pretending  that  a  piece  of  paper  was  a  £5  note)1* 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  produced  an  Irish  note  for  one  pound.  "One"  waa*t 
each  corner  of  the  note,  and  '*  one  pound  "  clearly  printed  in  the  middle.  He  g*w 
it  to  E.  Perkint  and  said,  "  I  only  want  this  £5  note  changing."  She  looked  at  tl* 
note,  and  thought;  it  was  a  £5  note,  and  took  it  to  her  mother,  who  did  not  look  jar* 
ticularly  at  the  note,  and  had  no  idea  of  its  being  a  £1  note,  and  gave  £4  19*.  Htf* 
to  the  prisoner  for  the  note ;  both  mother  and  daughter  could  read :  it  was  objected 

(d)  Freeth's  oase,  MS.,  and  R.  k  R.  127. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Wells,  tried  before  Littledale,  J.,  in  1840,  cited  D.  *  B.  36;  and  there  wf* 
similar  conviction  before  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  in  1841 :  Reg.  v.  Pindle,  cited,  Ibid. 

(/)  Re8-  »•  Coulson,  1  Den.  C.  C.  592,  a.d.  1850. 

• 

1  Paying  or  exchanging  counterfeit  money  for  goods  is  not  obtaining  them  on  fal*  P"" 
tences:  Cheek  v.  State,  1  Cold.  172.  ' 
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prosecutrix  by  using  common  prudence  had  the  means  on  the  face  of  the 

etecting  that  it  was  not  a  £5  note,  and,  therefore,  that  the  case  was  not 

ie  statute ;  but,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right 

cases  a  person  giving  change  would  not  look  at  the  note,  but,  being  told  it 

>  note,  and  asked  for  change,  would  believe  the  statement  of  the  party  offer- 
tote,  and  change  it.  Then  if,  giving  faith  to  the  false  representation,  the 
s  given,  the  money  is  obtained  by  false  pretences. ((7) 

prisoner  was  tried  on  an  indictment,  which  charged  that  he  did  falsely, 
ltly,  and  deceitfully,  deliver  to  one  Joseph  Blood,  certain  papers,  purport- 
1  promissory  notes  of  bankers  at  Oundle,  as  and  for  good  and  available  notes 
rhich  was  set  out) ;  and  that  Blood,  believing  them  to  be  good  and  available, 
.  to  the  prisoner  a  gelding,  of  the  price  of  12/.  his  property;  whereas  the 
re  not  good  and  available,  but  of  no  value,  as  the  prisouer  then  well  kuew; 
ie  prisoner,  by  color  of  the  said  papers,  unlawfully,  &c,  did  obtain,  and  get 
possession  from  Blood,  the  said  gelding,  with  intent  to  cheat  him  of  the 
d  of  his  said  gelding  did  cheat  and  defraud  him,  &c.     It  appeared  that  the 

on  the  4th  of  June,  1821,  bought  of  the  prosecutor,  at  Rugeley  fair,  the 
n  question,  for  the  price  of  12/.,  and  tendered  in  payment  notes  to  that 
>n  the  Oundle  bank.  On  the  prosecutor's  objecting  to  accept  these  notes, 
ner  assured  him  they  were  good  notes,  and  upon  this  assurance  the  prose- 
rted  with  *the  gelding.  These  notes  had  never  been  presented  by  r*f?Q4 
jcutor  at  Oundle,  or  at  Sir  James  Esdaile's,  in  London,  where  they  *• 
ie  payable.  A  witness  stated,  that  he  recollected  Rickett's  bank  at  Oundle 
payment  upwards  of  seven  years  ago ;  but  that  he  knew  nothing  but  what 
In  the  papers,  and  heard  from  people  who  had  bills  there.     The  notes 

to  have  been  exhibited  under  a  commission  of  bankrupt  against  the  Oun- 
;  the  words  importing  the  memorandum  of  exhibit,  had  been  attempted  to 
rated ;  but  the  names  of  the  commissioners  remained  on  each  of  them.  The 
id  the  prisoner  guilty;  and  said,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  when  he  bar- 
>r,  and  obtained  the  horse,  he  well  knew  that  the  notes  were  of  no  value, 
it  was  his  intention  to  cheat  the  prosecutor  of  his  horse.    But,  upon  a  case 

the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  evideuce  was  defective, 
fficiently  proving  that  the  notes  were  bad. (A) 

ere  an  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  pretended  that  a  pro- 
note  of  Coleman,  Smith,  and  Morris,  for  the  payment  of  1/.  as  copartners 
:ers  trading  under  the  firm  of  Coleman,  Smith,  and  Morris,  was  a  good  and 

note,  &c,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  told  that  the  bank 
ich  the  note  had  issued  had  stopped  payment;  and  the  banking  house  was 

and  Coleman  and  Morris  had  become  bankrupts,  but  Smith  had  not  become 
:;  it  was  objected  that  as  one  of  the  partners  had  not  become  bankrupt,  the 
aincd  an  available  note  as  it  respected  him ;  and  non  constat  that  if  pre- 

>  him  it  would  not  have  been  paid.  Gaselec,  J.,  said,  "  On  this  evidence 
ner  must  be  acquitted  ;  because,  as  it  appears  that  the  note  may  ultimately 
I  cannot  say  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  passing  it  away."(i) 
s  on  an  indictment  for  obtaining  a  bull  by  falsely  pretending  that  a  promts- 
3'of  Vincent  and  Co.  was  a  good  note,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  uttered 
to  the  prosecutor  at  Bracknell  fair,  in  payment  for  his  bull,  and  in  answer 
quiry  whether  the  note  was  good,  said  it  was  a  very  good  one :  and,  when 
lere  he  lived,  he  gave  a  false  address.  The  bank  of  Vincent  and  Co.  had 
asiaess  above  twenty  years  ago,  and  one  of  their  then  clerks  swore  that*  the 
jred  by  the  prisoner  had  been  regularly  cancelled  and  withdrawn  from  cir- 

by  the  makers  having  drawn  a  large  cross  across  the  face  of  it;  and  the 
t  old  and  discolored,  of  the  date  of  1816,  and  a  large  hole  through  the  mid- 
taken  away  the  middle  part  of  the  cross,  leaving  however  the  ends  of  it 

g.  v.  Jeg8op,  D.  k  B.  442.     It  was  also  objected  that  the  note  was  of  the  same 

4  a  £5  note,  differing  only  in  quality  and  value :  Reg.  v.  Bryan,  D.  k  B.  265 ;  but 

t  held  there  was  nothing  in  this  point. 

i  v.  Flint,  R.  k  R.  460. 

e  9.  Spencer,  3  C.  k  P.  420  (14  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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quite  distinct.  The  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  against  Vincent  and  Co.  were  not 
produced.  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  the 
prisoner  knew  the  note  to  be  cancelled  and  unavailable  at  the  time  he  uttered  it,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute,  (j)1 

♦P^l  *The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  pretending  that  a  certain  promissory  note 
-I  was  a  good  and  valid  valuable  security  for  the  payment  of  £10  and  of  the 
value  of  £10.  The  prisoner  agreed  to  buy  a  pony,  and  produced  three  notes,  one 
of  them  a  £10  note  on  the  Rumford  bank,  which  the  prisoner  said  was  as  good  as 
gold.  This  note  was  dated  in  1840,  aud  purported  to  be  payable  on  demnnd  where 
it  was  issued,  or  at  Messrs.  Glyn  &  Co.,  bankers,  London.  The  cashier  of  the 
Rumford  bank  proved  that  the  note  was  a  genuine  uote,  but  that  the  bank  had 
stopped  payment  in  1844,  and  had  not  issued  any  notes  since.  The  note  had  been 
presented  at  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Glyn  &  Co.,  but  no  payment  could  be  obtained. 
It  was  held  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  formal  evidence  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy, and  that  the  evidence  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  note  was  sufficient  to  go 
to  the  jury.  Besides,  the  note  was  more  than  six  years  old,  and  therefore  no  action 
could  be  maintained  on  it. (A:) 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  pretending  that  a  note  of  the  Newport  old  bank 
was  a  good  and  valid  note,  he  well  knowing  that  the  bank  had  long  before  stopped 
payment.     The  note  was  uttered  by  the  prisoner,  who  said  it  was  a  good  one,  and 

(j)  Reg.  v.  Clark,  Dick.  Q.  S.  by  Talf.  315.     The  first  count  stated  that  the  prisoner 
did  deliver  to  one  J.  F.  N.  a  certain  paper  writing,  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  par- 
porting  to  be  a  promissory  note,  made  by  one  0.  V.,  for  certain  persons  therein  described, 
as  using  the  names,  style,  and  firm  of  Vincent,  Bailey  and  Vincent,  for  the  payment  by 
the  makers  thereof  to  A.  G.,  or  bearer  on  demand  of  five  pounds,  at  the  Hon.  B.  D.  Ac, 
bankers,  London,  or  on  demand  in  Newbury,  value  received,  as  and  for  a  good  and  availa- 
ble  promissory  note  of  the  said  makers  thereof;  and  the  said  prisoner  then  and  there  un- 
lawfully and  falsely  did  pretend  to  the  said  J.  F.  N.  that  the  said  paper  writing  was* 
good  and  available  promissory  note  of  the  said  persons  so  using  the  names,  style,  and  firm 
of  the  said  V.,  B.  and  V. :  by  means  of  which  said  false  pretence  the  said  prisoner  did  then  and 
there  unlawfully  obtain  from  the  said  J.  F.  N.  a  bull,  the  property  of  the  said  J.  F.  X., 
with   intent  then   and  there  to  cheat  and  defraud  him,  the  said  J.  F.  N.t  of  the  same: 
whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  at  the  time  the  said  prisoner  so  delivered  the  said  paper 
writing,  and  made  the  said  false  pretence  as  aforesaid,  the  said  paper  writing  was  not  a 
good  and  available  promissory  note  of  the  said  persons  using  the  names,  style,  and  firm 
of  V.,  B.  and  V.,  but  on  the  contrary  thereof,  at  that  time  was  and  from  thence  hitherto 
hath  been  and  still  is  a  cancelled,  bad,  and  unavailable  promissory  note  of  the  said  T.t 
B.  and  V.,  and  of  no  value,  as  he   the  said  prisoner  then  and   there  well  knew."   The 
second  count  was  like  the  first,  except  in  omitting  the  makers'  names,  and  stating  them 
to  be  u  certain  persons  therein  more  particularly  described  as  makers  thereof,  for  the 
payment  by  the  makers  thereof,"  &c.     The  third  count  was  for  a  cheat  at  common  law, 
and  charged  the  prisoner  with  uttering  and  delivering  to  the  prosecutor  a  certain  other 
paper  writing  (setting  it  out  as  in  the  first  count),  as  and  for  a  good  and  available  promis- 
sory note,  to  the  payment  of  which  to  the  holder  or  holders  thereof,  the  said  persons  so 
therein  particularly  described  as  the  makers  thereof  were  there  and  at  that  time  liable, 
with  intent  then  and  there  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  said  prosecutor;  and  did  then  and 
there  and  thereby  cheat  the  said  prosecutor  to  the  amount  of  the  said  sum  of  £5;  the  pri- 
soner then  and  there,  well  knowing  that  the  said  last-mentioned  paper  writing  was  there, 
and  at  that  time  a  bad,  cancelled,  and  unavailable  promissory  note,  to  the  payment  of 
which  to  the  holder  or  holders  thereof,  the  said  persons  so  therein  particularly  described 
as  the  makers  thereof,  were  not  there  and  at  that  time  liable,  against  the  peace,  Ac.   The 
next  case  tried  was  Reg.  v.  Meshech  Ferris,  on  a  similar  indictment.     As  the  evidence 
closely  resembled  that  in  the  last  case,  the  counts  for  the  false  pretences  were  abandoned 
and  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  taken  whether  the  facts  did  not  constitute  a  cheat  at 
common  law  as  laid  in  the  last  count;  and  the  third  count  in  Rex  v.  Freeth.  to  which  ao 
objection  was  made  at  the  trial  or  before  the  judges,  was  mentioned.     Coleridge,  J-f  wtS 
of  opinion  that  the  facts  did  not  constitute  an  indictable  cheat,  and  the  prisoner wa* 
acquitted. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  6  Cox  C.  C.  314,  Talfourd,  J.,  and  Williams,  J.,  a.d.  1854. 

1  On  a  trial  of  a  person  indicted  for  cheating  by  false  pretences,  by  representing  that* 
bill  of  an  insolvent  bank  was  worth  its  nominal  value,  it  is  competent  to  show  thedepj* 
ciated  value  of  the  bill  in  the  market  connected  with  evidence  that  the  bank  haird*** 
to  pay,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  bank  is  insolvent:  Comm.  9.  StoaV 
Mete.  43. 
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he  received  change  for  it.  The  note  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Williams  of  the  old 
bank,  Newport,  in  1847.  The  prisoner  hud  said  that  he  had  taken  the  note  at 
Abergavenny,  and  had  afterwards  heard  that  the  bank  had  stopped.  The  old  bank 
stopped  payment  in  1851,  and  Messrs.  Williams  were  made  bankrupts  the  same 
year.  Rex  v.  Spencer(l)  was  cited,  and  it  was  said  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
solvent  partner.  Martin  B. :  "  The  case  which  you  *cite  is  against  you.  r*fi3fi 
How  can  the  fact  of  one  partner  being  solvent  make  any  difference?  The  *• 
estate  might  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  When  I  read  the  depositions  I 
thought  that  there  was  no  offence  within  the  statute,  and  my  brother  Bramwell,  to 
whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  thought  so  too.  The  officer  of  the  court  informs  me 
that  a  case  of  the  same  kind  was  tried  some  time  ago  at  Shrewsbury,  and  that  the 
judge  ordered  an  acquittal.  I  think  that  decision  was  correct,  and  I  hold  that  the 
prisoner  must  be  acquitted."  (m) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  falsely  pretending  that  a  piece  of  paper  was  a  bank 
note  then  current,  good,  and  of  the  value  of  five  pounds,  whereas  it  was  not  a  bank 
note  then  current,  or  good,  or  of  the  value  of  five  pounds,  or  of  any  value  whatever. 
The  prisoner  tendered  to  S.  Thomas  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  five  pound  note  of 
the  Newport  old  bank,  and  obtained  five  pounds  in  change.     A  witness  proved  that 
he  remembered  the  Newport  old  bank  ;  that  that  bank  does  not  now  exist ;  he  saw 
the  doors  of  it  shut;  it  was  a  private  bank,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  two  shillings  and 
fourpence  in  the  pound  in  1852  or  1853:  there  is  no  bank  at  Newport  to  which 
the  note  could  be  presented.     The  note  had  been  tendered  to  a  bank  at  Merthyr- 
Tydfil  after  the  prisoner  passed  it,  but  change  could  not  be  got  for  it.     It  was  ob- 
jected that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion that  the  note  was  not  good,  or  of  the  value  of  five  pounds,  or  of  any  value 
whatever.     But  the  jury  were  told  that  there  was  some  evidence  from  which  they 
might  infer  that  the  note  was  not  of  any  value ;  but,  on  a  case  reserved,  on  the 
question  whether  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the  jury  to  sustain  the  said 
allegations  in  the  indictment,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.     Pollock, 
C.  B. :  "  Probably  this  case  might  have  been  left  to  the  jury  in  such  a  way  that  the 
verdict  of  guilty  might  have  warranted  the  sustaining  the  conviction.     Had  the 
prisoner  represented  the  note  to  be  of  £5  value  when  she  knew  it  was  not  of  that 
value,  and  the  jury  had  found  the  false  pretence,  and  that  the  note  was  of  less  value 
than  £5  to  her  knowledge,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  a  verdict  of 
guilty.     But  as  the  case  is  stated,  the  only  question  for  us  is  whether  there  was 
evidence  that  the  note  was  of  no  value.     There  is  no  reasonable  evidence  that  the 
note  was  not  of  any  value;  for  although  2s.  A<L  in  the  pound  had  been  paid  upon 
it,  it  might  still  be  of  some  value." (n) 

*  Where  on  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  it  appeared   r*po7 
that  the  prisoner  inclosed  the  half  of  a  five  pound  bank  note  to  one  trades-   *- 
man  and  the  other  half  to  another  tradesman,  on  the  same  day,  and  requested  each 

(/)  Supra,  note  (t). 

(«)Reg.  v.  Williams,  7  Cox  C.  C.  351.  No  evidence  was  given,  and  the  case  went  off 
on  the  opening.  The  facts  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  depositions,  and  no  case 
vas  cited.  It  deserves  consideration  whether  these  cases  had  ever  been  dealt  with  on 
the  proper  groand.  Assuming  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  a 
food  in  passing  the  note,  it  should  seem  that  the  only  proper  question  is,  "  was  the  note 
*tke  time  it  was  passed  an  available  note  for  the  sum  mentioned  in  it?"  The  representa- 
tion of  the  prisoner  is  that  it  was :  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  representation 
depends  on  the  state  of  facts  at  that  time.  Suppose  a  prisoner  believes  a  note  to  be  value- 
lew,  and  passes  it  for  full  value,  how  can  his  guilt  be  turned  into  innocence  by  the  possi- 
bility that  years  afterwards  some  dividend  may  be  paid  on  the  note?  See  the  remarks  of 
Pollock,  C.  B.,  Williams,  J.,  and  Crowder,  J.,  infra,  in  Reg.  v.  Evans. 

(»)  Reg.  v.  Evans,  Bell  C.  C.  187.  Williams,  J.,  said,  "  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against 
being  supposed  to  hold  that  a  person  might  not  be  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  ob- 
taining money  by  false  pretences  by  means  of  such  a  note  as  this,  provided  it  were  proved 
***t  the  prisoner,  knowing  that  the  bank  had  stopped  payment,  and  could  not  pay  its 
&otti  in  fni^  represented  the  note  to  be  of  full  value,  and  the  note  of  a  solvent  bank." 
Crowder,  J. :  "  If  a  person  presents  a  note  for  £5  as  a  good  note  for  that  amount,  knowing 
j**Uhe  bank  baa  stopped,  it  would  amply  support  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by 
^■e  pretences." 
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to  forward  goods  to  hiin,  which  each  of  them  did,  and  he  then  set  off  for  America; 
Pennefather,  B.,  "  was  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  could  not  he  sustained,  as 
the  prisoner  had  not  received  the  goods  uuder  a  false  pretence,  though  such  an 
offence  was  to  he  implied  from  the  circumstance  of  each  half  of  the  £5  note  being 
sent  to  different  individuals  on  the  same  day:  hut  there  was  no  direct  promise  id 
cither  of  the  letters,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  traders,  that  the  other  half  would 
be  forwarded  to  him."(°) 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner,  being  a  common  carrier,  had 
received  goods  to  carry  and  deliver  at  a  certain  place ;  and  that  afterwards  intend- 
ing to  cheat  the  consignor  of  his  money,  he  pretended  to  him  that  he  had  carried 
and  delivered  the  goods  to  the  cousignee,  and  that  the  consignee  had  given  to  him 
(the  said  carrier)  a  receipt  expressing  the  delivery  of  the  goods;  but  that  he  had 
lost,  or  mislaid,  the  receipt ;  and  then  demanded  sixteen  shillings  for  the  carriage 
of  the  goods,  and  by  means  of  such  false  pretences  (which  were  duly  negatived) 
obtained  the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings  from  the  consignor;  it  was  holden  that  the 
offence  was  sufficiently  brought  within  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  statute.(p) 
So  where  the  defendant  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  porter  from  an  inn,  delivered 
a  parcel  as  from  the  country,  with  a  printed  ticket,  with  writing  charging  carriage 
and  porterage,  and  received  the  money  charged ;  and  the  parcel  turned  out  to  be  a 
mock  parcel,  worth  nothing ;  and  part  of  the  false  pretences  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment was  taken  from  the  porter's  ticket ;  and  it  was  objected  that  the  defendant 
had  not  uttered  these  words ;  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  '•  I  take  the  defendant 
to  have  uttered  every  word  contained  in  the  ticket  which  he  brought  with  the  par- 
cel."(</)  So  if  a  person  go  to  a  shop  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  particular  class 
of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  obtaining  goods,  this  is  a  pretending  that 
he  is  a  person  of  such  class,  although  he  makes  use  of  uo  words.  The  indictment 
charged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended  that  he  was  an  undergraduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  went  to  a  bootmaker's,  wearing  a  commoner's  cap  and  gown,  and 
ordered  boots,  which  were  not  sent  to  him,  and  straps,  which  were  sent  to  him;  and 
he  stated  that  he  belonged  to  Magdalen  College.  The  prisoner,  however,  did  not 
belong  to  that  college.  Bolland,  B. :  "  If  nothing  had  passed  in  words,  I  should 
have  laid  down  that  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  appearing  in  the  cap  and  gown  would 
have  been  preguant  evidence  from  which  a  jury  should  iufer  that  he  pretended  he 
was  a  member  of  the  University,  and  if  so,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  false  pre- 
tence to  satisfy  the  statute.  It  clearly  is  so  by  analogy  to  the  cases  in  which  offer- 
*fttftl  *no  *n  Payment  *tne  notes  of  a  bank  which  has  failed,  knowing  them  to  be 
J   so,  has  been  held  to  be  a  false  pretence  without  any  words  being  used."C) 

The  first  count  charged  that  the  defendant  did  unlawfully  pretend  that  he  was 
Mr.  Hitchings,  who  had  cured  Mrs.  Clarke  at  the  Oxford  Infirmary,  and  that  he 
thereby  obtaiucd  a  sovereign  from  Gr.  Palmer  with  intent  to  cheat  him  of  the  suw* 
The  second  count  charged  the  defendant  with  obtaining  by  similar  pretences  a**- 
ereigu  from  the  said  G.  Palmer,  with  intent  to  cheat  him  "of  the  sum  of  five&huj 
lings,  parcel  of  the  value  of  the  said  last-mentioned  piece  of  the  current  gold  coin. 
It  appeared  that  the  defendant  made  the  pretence  charged,  and  thereby  induced  the 
prosecutor  to  buy  a  bottle  containing  something  which  he  said  would  cure  the  ej6 
of  the  prosecutor's  child,  for  five  shillings;  the  prosecutor  gave  him  a  sovereign 
and  the  defendant  gave  him  fifteen  shillings  in  exchange.  It  was  objected,  fii**» 
that  the  first  count  was  not  proved,  as  the  defendant  did  not  intend  to  defraud  of  * 
sovereign  but  of  five  shillings.  Secondly,  that  the  second  count  ought  to  have 
charged  that  the  defendant  obtained  five  shillings  with  intent  to  defraud  Palmer  of 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Masterson,  2  Cox  C.  C.  100.     Perrin,  J.,  was  also  present. 

(p)  Hex  v.  Airy,  2  East  R.  30. 

(q)  Rex  v.  Douglas,  7  C.  k  P.  785  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  note  (a).  . 

(r)  Rex  v.  Barnard,  7  C.  &  P.  784  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.).     And  see  Reg.  v.  Wickham,  10 A<t* 
E.  34  (37  E.  C.  L.  R.),  where  the  defendant  pretended  that  be  was  a  captain  in  the  £** 
India  service,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  after  citing  this  case,  added,  "  Suppose  in  tbepr*#f 
case  the  defendant  had  not  stated   that   he  was   an   officer,  but   merely  appeal 
uniform." 
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the  same.  Thirdly,  that  this  was  Dot  an  obtaining  by  false  pretences  within  the 
Act,  as  the  money  was  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  stuff  in  the  bottle.  And  it  was 
held,  first,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  that  the  defendant  intended  to  defraud  Palmer 
of  a  sovereign ;  because  he  not  only  gave  silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  shil- 
lings to  him,  but  it  was  all  along  a  matter  of  bargain  that  he  should  do  so. 
Secondly,  that  the  allegations  in  the  second  count  were  proved.  And  lastly,  that 
the  only  part  of  the  pretence  that  was  proved  was  that  the  defendant  was  Mr. 
Hitchings,  and  that  the  case  must  go  to  the  jury.(s) 

Where  the  prisoner  went  to  a  tradesman's  house,  and  said  she  came  from  a  Mrs. 
Cook,  a  neighbor,  who  would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  let  her  have  half-a- 
guinea's  worth  of  silver,  and  that  she  would  send  the  half-guinea  presently;  upon 
which  she  obtained  the  silver,  went  away  with  it,  and  never  returned ;  the  case  was 
holden  not  to  amount  to  felony. (?)  And  it  is  said  that,  in  truth,  this  was  a  loan 
of  the  silver,  upon  the  faith  that  the  amount  would  be  repaid  at  another  time;  it 
was  money  obtained  by  a.  false  pretence;  and  that  the  same  determination  had  been 
made  in  similar  cases  at  the  Old  Bailey. (u)  So  where  the  prisoner  borrowed  half 
a  sovereign  of  the  prosecutor  under  the  pretence  that  he  wanted  to  buy  some  tea, 
but  never  returned  any  money  to  the  prosecutor,  and  the  pretence  made  use  of  was 
stated  to  be  fictitious:  Park,  J.,  told  the  grand  jury,  who  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
case,  that  he  thought  this  was  not  a  larceny,  and  advised  them  to  ignore  a  bill  for 
larceny  of  the  half  sovereign. (u) 

♦The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams,   r*poq 
and  it  appeared  that  he  went  to  the  shop  of  one  Aston  and  said  he  had   *- 
come  from  Mr.  Parker  for  some  hams  and  bacon,  and  produced  the  following 
note: — 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  give  the  bearer  ten  good  thick  sides  of  bacon,  and  four 
good  showy  hams  at  the  lowest  price.  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Thursday  next,  and 
will  call  and  pay  you.  Yours  respectfully, 

"  T.  Parker." 

Aston  believing  the  ncte  to  be  the  genuine  note  of  Parker,  who  occasionally  dealt 
with  him,  delivered  the  hams  to  Adams.  The  jury  convicted,  but,  upon  a  case  re- 
served upon  the  question  whether  the  offence  was  larceny,  the  judges  were  all  of 
opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong  (w) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  a  person,  who  lived  in  a 

large  house  down  the  street,  and  had  had  a  daughter  married  some  time  back,  had 

been  at  him,  the  prisoner,  about  some  carpet,  and  had  asked  him  to  procure  a  piece 

of  woollen  carpet.     The  prisoner  went  to  the  prosecutor's  shop  in  a  village,  and 

said  that  he  wanted  some  carpeting  for  a  family  living  in  a  large  house  in  that 

village,  who  had  had  a  daughter  lately  married.     On  this  the  prosecutor  gave  the 

prisoner  about  twenty  yards  of  carpeting,  which  the  prisoner  sold  for  his  own 

benefit    The  only  evidence  to  negative  the  false  pretence  charged  was  that  of  a 

lady  living  in  the  village,  whose  daughter  was  married  about  a  year  ago,  who  stated 

that  she  had  not  sent  the  prisoner  for  the  carpet.     It  was  urged  that  the  indict- 

Uteut  did  not  sufficiently  state  any  false  pretence,  and  that  on  the  evidence  there 

wu  nothing  to  go  to  the  jury,  and  that  the  pretence  alleged  had  not  been  sufficiently 

negatived;  but  the  sessions  held  that  there  was  a  sufficient  pretence  stated,  and  that 

were  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  in  support  of  it;  and,  on  a  case  reserved, 

the  conviction  was  affirnied.(x) 

We  have  seen,  that  it  was  holden  that  an  indictment  for  a  cheat  or  fraud  at 

(')  Reg.  v.  Bloomfield,  C.  &  M.  537  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Cresswell,  J.  See  Reg.  v.  Leonard, 
•**«,  p.  «2«. 

(0  Coleman's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  104,  p.  672;  1  Leach  303,  note  (a). 

(«)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  16,  s.  104,  p.  673. 

(*)Rex».  George  Bromley,  Hereford  Spr.  Ass.,  1829,  MSS.  C.  S.  G.  An  indictment 
*?•  afterwards  preferred  for  obtaining  the  half  sovereign  bj  false  pretences,  and  on  the 
^•1  it  appeared  that  the  pretence  was  true.     C.  S.  G. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Adams,  1  Den.  C.  C.  38.  Therefore  the  offence  was  obtaining  goods  by 
■*■  Pretencea. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Burnsides,  Bell  C.  C.  282. 
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common  law  could  not  be  supported  against  a  person  for  delivering  a  draft  on  a 
banker,  which  he  knew  he  had  no  authority  to  draw,  and  would  not  be  paid,  and 
thereby  obtaining  certain  lottery  tickets.(y)  But  a  different  doctrine  was  laid  down 
in  a  case  of  an  indictment  on  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24.  The  prosecutor  was  a  jeweller 
at  Cheltenham,  who  was  defrauded  of  goods  to  a  considerable  value  by  the  defend- 
ants. Among  other  things  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  him,  they  gave  him  in 
payment  for  the  goods  a  check  upon  certain  bankers  in  London,  with  whom  it  was 
proved  they  kept  no  cash,  and  had  no  account.  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  that  as  far  as  the  check  was  concerned,  they  were  not  criminally  liable. 
But  Bayley,  J.,  said,  "  This  point  has  recently  been  before  the  judges ;  and  they 
were  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  indictable  offence  fraudulently  to  obtain  good?  by 
*fU01  £*v*n£  *n  Pavment  a  check  upon  a  banker  with  whom  the  party  keeps  no 
J  cash,  and  which  he  *knows  will  not  be  paid;"(f)  And  the  defendants  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation. (a)1 

It  was  an  offence  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53,  to  obtain  goods  by  pay- 
ment of  a  check  drawn  by  the  prisoner  on  bankers,  to  whom  he  was  unknown  and 
with  whom  he  had  no  account,  he  representing  that  he  had  an  account,  and  know- 
ing that  the  check  would  not  be  paid ;  an  indictment  may  allege  the  false  pretence 
to  be  that  the  check  was  a  good  and  genuine  order  for  the  payment  of,  and  of  the 
value  of,  the  sum  specified.  The  first  count  stated  that  the  prosecutor,  a  gold  and 
silversmith,  had  agreed  to  sell  the  prisoner  a  watch  and  watch  chain  for  £25,  and 
to  deliver  the  same  on  payment  of  the  said  £25,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  agreed 
to  buy  such  watch  and  chain  on  the  said  terms ;  that  the  prisoner  intending  to 
cheat,  &c,  on  the  27th  of  December  produced  and  tendered  a  certain  paper  writing 
as  and  for  a  true  and  valuable  order  for  payment  of  £25,  and  as  payment  of  the 
said  watch  and  chain,  which  writing  was  as  follows : — 

"  £25.  "  6th  January,  1837. 

"To  Messrs.  Stuckey  and  Co.,  bankers,  Bristol,  pay  the  bearer  twenty-fire 
pounds.  "  R.  C.  C.  Smythe  Parker." 

And  did  unlawfully  pretend  to  the  prosecutor  that  the  said  paper  writing  would  be 
a  true  and  genuine  order  for  payment  of  £25,  and  of  the  value  of  £25,  and  that 
£25  would  be  payable  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  said  paper  writing  to  the  bearer 
of  the  same  upon  presentment  at  the  banking  house  of  V.  Stuckey  and  others:  by 
means,  &c.  The  second  count  stated  that  the  prisoner  produced  and  tendered  a 
certain  other  paper  writing  as  and  for  a  true  and  genuine  order  for  payment  of 
money,  setting  it  out,  and  did  by  such  tendering  and  production  unlawfully  pretend 
that  such  paper  writing  was  a  true  and  genuine  order  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
specified  on  the  face  of  it  at  the  banking  house  of  V.  Stuckey  and  others.  The 
third  count  was  nimilar,  stating  that  the  prisoner  pretended  the  paper  writing  wm 
a  true  and  genuine  security  for  the  payment  of  £25.  And  the  fourth  count  charged 
that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  did  pretend  to  the  prosecutor  that  a  certain  other 
paper  writing,  which  he  had  then  produced  to  the  prosecutor,  and  which  was  as 
follows  (setting  the  check  out)  was  a  good  and  genuine  order  for  payment  of  the 
said  £25,  and  of  the  value  of  £25 ;  by  means  of  which  said  last-mentioned  false  pre- 
tence he  obtained  a  watch  of  the  value  of  £20,  and  a  watch  chain  of  the  value  of 
£5.  The  prisoner,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1836,  selected  a  watch  and  chain*1 
the  prosecutor's  shop,  which  the  prosecutor  agreed  to  let  him  have  for  £25  down. 
The  prisoner  requested  some  paper  to  write  a  check,  and  on  being  asked  on  what 

(y)  Rex  v.  Lara,  ante,  p.  615. 

(z)  The  case  here  alluded  to  was  Rex  v.  Freeth,  ante,  p.  632.  See  R.  &  M.  C.  C  *■ 
229,  note  (a). 

(a)  Rex  v.  Jackson,  3  Campb.  370.  In  Rex  t\  Jackson,  Matth.  Dig.  167,  the  tf*e 
learned  judge  held  the  same  where  the  bankers  had  no  effects  of  the  prisoner.  Aodx* 
Lockett's  case,  1  Leach  94  ;  6  T.  R.  567,  note  (c) ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  38,  p.  940. 

1  Assuming  a  false  name,  and  delivering  spurious  quarters  of  lottery  tickets  to  ^*r| 
sale  on  commission,  and  declaring  that  he  (the  defendant)  had  in  a  bank  the  S*"aIJ~ 
corresponding  whole  tickets,  are  false  pretences,  and  sufficient  evidence  of  an  iattot 
defraud  A. — under  the  statute  of  Massachusetts,  copied  from  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24:000**  ' 
Wilgus,  4  Pick.  177. 
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bank,  be  said,  "  on  a  Bristol  bank/1  and  that  any  of  the  coachmen  would  take  it 
down  and  get  it  cashed ;  he  then  commenced  writing  a  check,  and  whilst  so  doing 
he  asked  the  *prosecutor  to  keep  the  check  till  the  6th  of  January,  to  which   r*fi  «i 
he  ultimately  agreed.     The  check  was  then  finished  and  dated  the  6th  of  *- 
January.     On  receiving  it  the  prosecutor  delivered  the  watch  and  chain  to  the 
prisoner.     The  prisoner  on  different  occasions,  before  the  6th  of  January,  requested 
the  prosecutor  to  delay  presenting  the  check,  promising  to  bring  the  money  before, 
and  saying  at  one  time  that  he  had  £1000  in  Stuckey's  bank,  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb;  but  no  money  was  paid  to  the  prosecutor;  the  check  was  presented 
after  the  (>th,  and  dishonored.     The  prisoner  had  no  account  with  Messrs.  Stuckey, 
and  was  an  en  tire,  stranger  to  them.     An  objection  was  taken  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel  to  the  first  count  of  the  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  the  false  pretence 
therein  stated  was  not  a  false  pretence  of  an  existing  fact,  and  that  the  other  counts 
were  not  proved.     The  learned  judge  thought  it  right  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
jury  on  the  facts,  there  being,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  "true,  good,  and  genuine,"  in  the  third  and  fourth  counts;  whether  they 
meant  merely  that  the  instrument  was  signed  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  or 
that  it  was  drawn  by  a  person  having  funds  in  the  banker's  hands,  or  having  a  right 
to  draw  such  a  draft;  and  the  learned  judge  left  two  questions  to  the  jury:  who 
found,  1st,  That  the  prisoner,  before  the  completion  of  the  sale  by  the  delivery  of 
the  goods,  represented  to  the  prosecutor  that  he  then  had  an  account  with  bankers 
at  Bristol,  trading  under  the  firm  of  Stuckey  and  Co.,  and  then  had  a  right  to 
draw  on  them,  though  he  postponed  the  date  of  the  check  for  his  own  convenience 
only  to  a  future  day ;  that  such  representation  was  false ;  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
time  of  making  such  representation  knew  it  to  be  so.     2d,  That  he  represented  to 
the  prosecutor  before  the  completion  of  the  sale  by  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  that 
the  check  would  be  paid  on  presentment  on  or  alter  the  day  of  the  date,  and  that 
he  then  had  no  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  it  would  be  paid  at  that  time,  or 
that  he  would  be  able  to  provide  funds  to  pay  it.     Upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  first  couut  was  bad,  as  the  pretence  referred  to  a  future  period,  and 
in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute  the  pretence  must  be  of  some  fact  either 
existing  or  past. (6)     As%to  the  second  and  third  counts  that  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  true  and  genuine  order,'*  and  u  good  and  genuine  security,"  was  the  same, 
namely,  that  the  check  on  the  face  of  it  was  what  it  purported  to  be,  the  prisoner's 
order  for  the  payment  of  mouey,  aud  so  genuine.     As  to  the  fourth  count  that  the 
addition  of  the  words  "of  the  value  of  «£25"  did  not  carry  the  case  any  further; 
they  only  meant  that  the  liability  on  the  check  was  for  £25,  and  though  the  check 
might  be  dishonored  the  drawer  would  still  be  liable.     On  the  part  of  the  crown  it 
was  submitted  that  the  first  count  was  good ;  and  that  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c. 
29,  s.  53,  every  false  representation  of  a  state  of  things  whether  past,  present,  or 
future,  was  an  offence ;  that  tho  mischief  in  the  one  case  was  as  great  as  in  the 
other,  as  a  person  had  as  little  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  a  representation 
m  to  a  future  fact  as  he  *eould  have  as  to  a  past  or  present  transaction. (c)     At  r*f*jo 
least  the   fourth   count  was  good ;  it  alleged  the  pretence  to  be  that   the  *- 
order  was  a  good  and  genuine  order  for  £25,  and  it  never  was  good  for  any  sum 
whatever.     The  count  also  alleged  that  the  order  was  pretended  to  be  of  the  value 
of  £25,  which  was  negatived  by  the  jury.     Eight  of  the  learned  judges(r/)  were 
of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  good  on  the  fourth  count;  six  of  the  judges(e) 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed. (/) 

(A)  Rex  v.  Goodhall,  ante,  p.  624,  and  Rex  v.  Douglas,  Ibid.,  were  relied  upon  as  in 
point. 

(e)  Rex  r.  Young,  ante,  p.  621,  and  Coleman's  case,  ante,  p.  638,  were  relied  upon,  as 
•bowing  that  a  pretence  of  a  future  race,  and  of  future  repayment  of  money  lost,  was  a 
Wse  pretence :  and  the  precedent,  2  Stark.  Or.  PI.  496,  and  Rex  v.  Scott,  pat,  p.  671,  were 
*'«o  referred  to. 

(rf)  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  Vaughan,  J.,  Bolland,  B.,  Patteson,  J.,  Williams, 
J»  Coleridge,  J.,  and  Coltman,  J. 

<*)  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Littledale,  J.,  Parke,  B.,  Bosanquet,  J.,  and  Al- 
aer»oo,  B. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Parker,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  1 ;  7  C.  k  P.  825  (32  B.  C.  L.  R.).     In  the  course  of 
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Where  the  prisoner  purchased. goods  and  pave  in  payment  for  them  a  bill  drawn 
on  and  accepted  by  himself  on  the  day  of  the  purchase,  payable  one  month  after 
date  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  when  he  gave  the  bill  he  stated 
that  it  would  be  paid  the  next  day  at  a  bank  in  Taunton,  and  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  that  it  should ;  but  the  manager  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  Dot 
made  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  bill,  and  had  not  been  at  the  bank,  and 
was  not  known  there;  Watson,  B.,  said,  u  If  the  representation  made  by  the  prisoner 
was  false  and  the  prosecutrix  parted  with  her  goods  on  the  faith  of  its  being  true, 
the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences."(<7) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  check  for  £50  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was 
clerk  to  the  Rugby  Savings7  Bank ;  the  course  of  business  for.  drawing  out  money 
was  this :  the  depositor  gave  a  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  amount  required,  and,  if 
present  on  the  next  night  of  business,  received  a  check  for  that  amount  from  the 
manager  in  attendance,  or,  if  absent,  he  allowed  the  clerk  to  receive  the  check,  and 
to  get  cash  for  it,  to  be  kept,  by  him  till  called  for,  and  the  depositor  and  clerk  signed 
the  books  of  account  usual  in  a  savings'  bank.  The  prisoner,  as  clerk,  falsely  pre- 
*fi431  tended  *°  ^  •  Haylock,  the  manager  in  attendance,  that  E.  Glaby,  a  ^depositor, 
-*  had  given  notice  for  £50,  and  produced  the  usual  entries,  signed  by  himself, 
and,  as  E.  Glaby  was  not  in  attendance,  received  from  Haylock  a  check  for  £50,  for 
which  he  obtained  cash  at  the  bank.  E.  Glaby  had  not  given  any  notice  or  author- 
ity to  draw  out  £50,  or  any  sum,  and  the  prisoner  made  the  false  pretence  with  the 
intention  from  the  beginning  of  obtaining  the  check,  and  appropriating  it  to  his 
own  use.  According  to  the  course  of  business  the  check  was  handed  to  the  prisoner 
as  agent  of  the  depositor.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  offence 
was  uot  larceny ;  for  it  must  be  taken  that  the  prisoner  received  the  check  as 
the  agent  of  the  depositor,  and  not  as  the  agent  of  his  employers,  the  managers 
of  the  savings'  bank,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  charged  with  stealing  the  money 
of  the  bank.(^) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended  to  S.  Mole  that  she 
kept  a  shop,  and  that  Mole  might  go  and  live  with  her  at  the  said  shop  until  Mole 
had  got  a  situation,  and  that  the  prisoner's  husband  had  ordered  a  pair  of  blankets, 
and  had  not  paid  for  them,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for 
them,  and  that  she  had  got  a  bonnet  or  cap,  or  some  article  of  value  in  a  bonnet 
box  which  she  wanted  Mole  to  keep  for  her ;  by  means  whereof  the  prisoner 
obtained  ten  shillings.  It  appeared  that  Mole  told  the  prisoner  she  was  looking  for 
a  situation.  The  prisoner  said  she  lived  on  Northumberland  Heath,  and  kept  a 
shop,  and  promised  Mole  she  should  go  home  with  her  until  she  got  a  situation. 
The  prisoner  went  away  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  came  back  with  a  new  bonnet 
box  and  a  handkerchief  tied  over  it ;  she  gave  it  to  Mole,  and  told  her  to  hold  it 
till  she  came  back  again.  It  appeared  heavy,  and  Mole  thought  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  she  had  been  buying.     When  the  prisoner  brought  the  box  she 

the  argument  Alderson,  B.,  said,  "The  fourth  count  might  have  charged  that  the  prisoner 
pretended  that  he  had  a  right  to  draw  the  check :"  Tindal,  C.  J.,  "  or  that  he  had  none; 
at  the  bankers."  And  Parke,  B.,  said,  "There  was  enough  proved  at  the  trial  to  shot 
that  the  prisoner  pretended  he  kept  an  account  at  Messrs.  Stuckey's."  If  a  similar  case 
should  occur  it  would  be  prudent  to  aver  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  kept  an  account 
with  the  bankers,  on  whom  the  check  was  drawn,  that  he  had  funds  in  their  hands,  tW 
he  had  full  power,  right,  and  authority  to  draw  checks  upon,  the  bank,  and  thereby  to 
draw  out  the  money  held  to  his  credit,  and  that  the  check  was  a  good,  valid,  and  arftil*' 
ble  order  for  the  sum  specified,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  same  out  of  thebw»i 
and  of  the  value  specified  ;  and  it  might  be  well  in  one  count  at  least  to  add  that  the  pn- 
soner  pretended  it  would  be  paid  on  presentment.  C.  S.  6.  Where  an  indictment  w 
false  pretences  alleged  that  the  defendants  pretended  that  one  of  them  was  then  and  there 
possessed  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  was  a  false  representation  of  an  existing^ 
Parke,  B.,  observed,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  judges,  "  In  Reg.  v.  Parker,  7  C.  k  ?'*** 
I  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  defendant  had  falsely  represented  that  he  bid  •* 
account  at  the  bank  of  Stuckey  &  Co.  The  jury  found  the  representation  to  be  felt*,  f0* 
the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  as  it  was  the  false  representation  of  an  exi*ti*f 
fact:"  Reg.  v.  Henderson.  C.  &  M.  328  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(g)  Reg.  v.  HugheB,  F.  k  F.  355.  k 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Essex,  D.  &  B.  371,  a.d.  1857.    The  offence  was  clearly  obtaining  the  cbe» 
by  false  pretences  from  the  manager,  as  he  parted  with  the  property  in  it. 
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said  her  husband  had  been  and  got  a  pair  of  blankets,  bat  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  pay  for  them,  and  then  asked  Mole  if  she  had  got  ten  shillings.  Mole 
said  she  had ;  she  said,  "  Would  you  mind  lending  it  to  me  ?"  Mole  said,  "  You 
are  a  stranger  to  me."  She  said,  "  If  you  lend  me  this  ten  shillings,  I'll  take  you 
home  till  you  get  a  situation."  Mole  lent  her  half  a  sovereign,  because  she  said  she 
kept  a  shop  at  Northumberland  Heath,  and  she  (Mole)  should  have  it  when  she 
got  home  with  her.  Prisoner  went  away,  and  did  not  return.  The  bonnet  box 
contained  some  small  pieces  of  stono  and  brick.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  fraudulently  obtaining  the  half  sovereign,  Mole  parted  with  it  under  the 
belief  that  the  prisoner  kept  a  shop  on  Northumberland  Heath,  and  that  Mole 
should  have  it  when  she  went  home  with  her ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was 
held  that  the  indictment  was  good,  and  that  it  was  supported  by  the  evidence.  The 
prisoner  falsely  pretended  that  she  kept  a  shop  at  Northumberland  Heath,  and  the 
prosecutrix  was  induced  by  that  false  pretence  to  part  with  her  money. (i) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  Fisher  had  deserted  his  wife,  and  that  the  prisoner 

falsely  pretended  to  the  wife  that  she,  the  prisoner,  then  had  the  power  to  bring 

back  Fisher  to  his  wife,  and  that  the  prisoner  then  had  power  to  bring  back  Fisher 

to  his  wife  over  hedges  and  ditches,  and  that  a  certain  stuff  which  the  prisoner  then 

had  in  her  possession  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  Fisher  to  his 

wife ;  by  means  whereof  the  prisoner  unlawfully  obtained  from  the  wife  a  dress  and 

two  sixpences.     The  wife  proved  that  her  husband  had  left  her,  and  that  she  had 

had  a  conversation  with  a  woman,  in  consequence  of  which  she  went  with  her  to 

the  prisoner's  house,  and  "I  asked  the  prisoner  to  tell  me  a  few  words  by  the  cards 

to  fetch  my  husband  back.     She  asked  me  how  much  money  I  had.     1  told  her 

sixpence.     She  said  that  would  not  be  of  any  use  at  all.     Then  I  gave  her  another 

sixpence.     She  said  her  price  was  high ;  it  was  five  shillings.     She  asked  me  if  I 

had  .anything  on  that  1  could  leave.     I  said  1  had  a  petticoat  on,  but  that  was  old, 

and  she  said  that  would  be  of  no  use.     I  had  two  frocks  on.     She  told  me  to  leave 

the  under  one.     I  left  it  with  her.     She  said  her  price  was  so  high,  she  could  not 

do  anything  without  the  money ;  the  stuff  she  had  to  work  upon  would  cost  her  five 

shillings,  or  nearly  that.     She  said  she  could  bring  my  husband  back  over  hedges 

and  ditches.     She  said  that  about  bringing  my  husband  back  after  she  got  the  frock. 

She  said  that  she  would  bring  my  husband  back  before  I  gave  her  the  money.     She 

went  upstairs,  and  came  down  again,  and  said  I  was  not  to  be  offended  at  what  she 

was  going  to  tell  me ;  she  said  my  husband  was  gone  off  with  another  woman.     I 

told  her  I  did  not  think  so.     She  said  the  woman  came  from  the  same  place  as  I 

did,  but  that  did  not  matter ;  she  would  bring  my  husband  back ;  she  could  do  it9 

and  would  do  it.     She  said  she  was  what  they  called  the  cunning  woman,  and  there 

was  not  another  woman  such  as  her  about  handy.     She  said  she  would  bring  my 

husband  back  with  the  stuff  she  had  to  work  upon.     She  would  bring  him  back  on 

the  Wednesday  if  she  could,  and  if  she  did  not  bring  him  back  on  the  Wednesday 

■he.  would  on  the  Thursday.     She  said  if  I  brought  tour  shillings  I  should  have  the 

frock  again.     I  went  to  the  prisoner's  house  again  on  the  following  Monday.     She 

asked  me  if  I  had  heard  anything  of  my  husband.     1  replied  l.had  not.     bhe 

asked  me  if  I  had  any  more  money,     I  said  1  had  not.     She  said  she  had  worked 

very  hard  for  me  all  the  time  during  the  week.     I  parted  with  the  money  and  the 

drew  on  the  faith  of  what  passed  between  us  on  the  first  occasion."     Upon  a  case 

fwerved,  it  was  urged  that  the  false  pretence  charged  amounted  merely  to  a  promise 

that  the  prisoner  would  do  the  act.     It  might  mean  by  moral  influence,  physical 

strength,  or  supernatural  power.     Secondly,  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  go 

*°  the  jury.     The  false  pretence  was  made  after  the  property  had  been  obtained. 

l^ftlj,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  knew  that  she  had  not  the  power  to 

j*°  what  she  promised.     Erie,  C.  J. :  "  The  first  question  is  whether  the  indictment 

*  good.     1  take  it  that  the  pretence  that  the  prisoner  had  the  power  to  bring  back 

her  husband  to  the  prosecutrix  is  the  material  part  of  the  indictment.     Now,  the 

Pretence  of  power,  whether  moral,  physical,  or  supernatural,  made  with  intent  to 

°ta*in  money,  is  within  the  mischief  of  the  law,  and  sufficient  to  constitute  an 

{%)  Reg.  v.  Fry,  D.  k  B.  449,  a.d.  1858. 
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offence  within  the  language  of  the  statute.  The  second  point  is,  whether  there  was 
any  evidence  to  support  the  indictment.  I  take  the  law  to  be  that  there  most  be  a 
false  pretence  of  a  present  or  past  fact,  and  that  a  promissory  pretence  to  do  some 
act  is  not  within  the  statute.  Then  the  question  is,  was  there  evidence  of  a  false 
pretence  of  an  existing  fact  that  the  prisoner  had  the  power  to  bring  the  husband 
back  when  the  money  was  obtained  ?  It  was  contended  that  the  prosecution  ought 
not  to  succeed,  because  the  evidence  was  that  the  prisoner  said  that  she  would  bring 
the  prosecutrix's  husband  back,  and  that  thereupon  the  money  was  parted  with  by 
the  prosecutrix,  and  that  after  the  prisoner  had  got  the  property  she  said  that  she 
could  bring  the  husband  back,  and  that  there  was  therefore  a  promissory  pretence 
only.  It  is  clear  that  an  indictable  pretence  must  precede  the  obtaining  of  the 
money,  so  that  it  can  be  alleged  that  the  money  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  pre- 
tence. The  exact  words  of  that  part  of  the  evidence  favor  the  argument  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  not  to  sustain 
the  objection,  because  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  is  to  be  regarded,  and  it  may 
be  upon  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  prose- 
cutrix that  she  had  not  only  the  will  but  the  power  to  bring  her  husband  back. 
The  whole  of  the  evidence  was  to  be  regarded  by  the  jury,  and  they  were  to  con- 
sider whether  the  prisoner  intended  to  pretend  to  the  prosecutrix,  and  to  induce  her 
to  believe,  that  she,  at  that  time,  had  the  power  to  bring  her  hu>band  back,  and 
that  she  did  actually  so  pretend.  Upon  the  whole  evidence,  I  think  there  was 
enough  for  the  jury  from  which  they  had  a  right  to  infer  that  she  intended  to 
induce  the  prosecutrix  to  believe  that  she  had  power,  at  the  time  when  the  money 
was  parted  with,  to  bring  her  husband  back.  It  was  next  contended  that  the 
prisoner  might  have  believed  that  she  did  possess  such  power ;  but  upon  the  faota, 
I  think  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  was  a  fraudulent 
impostor.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  conviction  ought  to  be  affirmed."(u)  The 
indictment  was  clearly  bad  on  the  face  of  it,  as  it  laid  the  property  in  the  wife,  and 
alleged  the  intent  to  be  to  defraud  her.  It  ought  in  both  instances  to  have  been  the 
husband,  (jj) 

So  where  upon  an  indictment  for  false  pretences  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  told 
*fM41  tne  Prosecutr*x  tnat  ne  nftd  been  to  Paddock  *Wood  to  a  Mr.  Bennett;  and 
J  bought  thirty  sheep  skins,  two  bullocks'  hides,  and  two  horses'  hides,  and 
had  paid  ten  shillings  upon  them  to  make  them  safe.  He  said,  Mr.  Bennett 
was  a  gentleman  farmer,  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  lived  half  a  mile  from  Paddock 
Wood  station,  and  he  said  he  was  to  give  seven  pounds  for  the  skins,  and  would 
bring  them  and  sell  them  to  the  prosecutrix,  and  asked  her  for  four  pounds  ten 
shillings  in  part  payment  of  them  ;  the  prosecutrix  believed  his  story,  and  let  him 
have  the  money ;  the  representation  that  he  had  bought  the  skins  induced  her  to 
let  him  have  the  money ,  but  she  added,  "  I  expected  to  make  a  profit  by  the  skins, 
and  I  lent  the  prisoner  the  money,  because  I  thought  he  would  bring  me  the  skins. 
and  I  would  not  have  lent  him  the  money  if  I  had  not  believed  that  he  was  going 
to  Paddock  Wood  to  bring  me  the  skins.  If  he  had  only  told  me  that  he  had 
bought  the  skins  at  Paddock  Wood,  unless  I  had  thought  that  he  would  sell  them  to 
me.  I  would  not  have  let  him  have  the  money ;  nor  should  I  have  lent  him  the  money. 
if  I  had  not  thought  that  he  had  already  bought  the  skins  of  Mr.  Bennett1'  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  obtaining  the  money  "upon  the  false  pretences 
that  he  had  bought  the  skins  from  Mr.  Bennett  and  would  bring  them  to  the  prose- 
cutrix, and  sell  them  to  her;"  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  case 
was  governed  by  Reg.  v.  Fry,(Jc)  in  which  it  was  decided  that  when  a  misrepr* 
sentation  of  a  matter  of  fact  is  accompanied  by  a  promise,  the  promise  does  not 
prevent  the  case  from  coming  within  the  statute  \(l)  and  here  there  was  a  pretence 
of  an  existing  fact  combined  with  a  promise  for  future  conduct ;  the  pretence  here 
being  that  the  prisoner  had  bought  the  skins,  and  would  bring  them  to  the  pro** 
cutrix.(m) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  it  appeared  that  toe 

(it)  Reg.  v.  Giles,  10  Cox  C.  C.  44.  (jf)  a.  c,  L.  k  C.  502. 

(k)  Supra.  (/)  Per  Pollock,  C.  B. 

(m)  Reg.  v.  West,  D.  &  B.  675,  aj>.  1858. 
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had  represented  that  he  belonged  to  a  club  and  was  canvassing  for  members; 
riled  the  "  Instant  Benefit :"  he  said  it  was  a  very  strong  club ;  that  they 
it  £7000  in  the  bank.     The  prisoner  was  the  superintending  director  of  the 
but  no  sum  of  £7000,  or  indeed  any  sum  of  money  whatever,  belonging  to 
sty,  had  ever  been  in  any  bank.     And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held 
i  was  a  sufficient  pretence  within  the  statute.     "  To  support  an  indictment 
pretences  there  must  be  a  knowingly  false  statement  of  a  supposed  bygone 
ing  fact,  made  with  intent  to  defraud,  and  an  obtaining  of  the  money  by 
f  that  false  representation.     Here  the  statement  that  the  society  had  £7000 
ink  was  an  untrue  one,  and,  had  it  been  true,  it  was  a  fact  calculated  to  have 
id  the  mind  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  made,  and  the  jury  have  found 
verdict  that  it  did  so  influence  the  mind  of  the  prosecutrix. "(a) 
;ging  letter  containing  false  representations  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
whom  it  is  addressed  to  send  the  waiter  money,  is  a  false  pretence  within 
ate ;  and  if  money  be  obtained  by  such  a  letter,  it  is  obtaining  r+cA* 
>y  false  pretences  *  with  in  the  statute,  although  the  money  be  given  *- 
ontary  charitable  gift.     The  prisoner  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prosecutor  in  the 
j  name  of  Dr.  Scott,  falsely  stating  that  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  James 
a  young  man,  to  whom  the  prosecutor  had  been  kind  on  several  occasions, 
sly  stating  that  Brewer  was  advised  to  endeavor  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
ption  Hospital  Brompton,  near  London;  that  he  was  in  very  distressed  cir- 
cee,  and  had  no  means  of  paying  the  fees  of  that  institution ;  and  asking 
5  little  assistance.     The  prosecutor  believing  the  statements  in  the  letter  to 
sent  a  post-office  order  for  £3  to  the  address  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and 

received  by  an  accomplice  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  proceeds  divided  be- 
lem.  The  prisoner  knew  that  each  of  the  statements  in  the  letter  was  false, 
te  the  letter  with  intent  to  cheat  the  prosecutor  out  of  his  money,  and  used 
e  of  Scott  for  that  purpose.  It  was  objected  that  the  post-office  order  was 
voluntary  gift,  and  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  voluntary  charitable 
ut  the  objection  was  overruled,  and  the  prisoner  convicted,  and,  upon  a  case 
I,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right; 
►egging  letter  containing  a  false  tale  was  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute ; 
it  the  offence  created  by  the  Vagrant  Act,  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  s.  4,  was  a  dif- 
>ffence,  viz.  "  going  about  as  a  collector  of  alms,  &c."  But  that  statute 
tot  prevent  the  party  from  being  proceeded  against  under  the  then  existing 
,  which  had  already  made  the  offence  a  misdemeanor. (o) 
prisoner  was  convicted  of  obtaining  by  false  pretences  from  a  servant  of  the 
lire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  a  railway  ticket  of  the  company,  for  a 

from  Bradford  to  Huddersfield  by  one  of  their  trains ;  the  ticket  was  in  the 
ig  form : — 


Express  Train. 

Bradford 

to 

CO 
CO 

Huddersfield. 

QO 

< 

1st  Class. 

23 

as  a  voucher  for  the  journey  without  further  payment,  but  was  to  be  given 
the  company  at  the  journey's  end.  Wightman,  J.,  reserved  the  question 
;r  the  obtaining  such  a  ticket  was  obtaining  a  chattel  of  the  company,  with 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  company  of  the  same,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53 ;  and  after  consideration,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said  that  the 

teg.  v.  Welman,  Dears.  C.  C.  188,  a.d.  1853.  The  ground  of  the  decision  is  given 
words  of  Jervis,  C.  J. 

teg.  v.  Jones,  1  Den.  C.  C.  R.  551.     The  prisoner  was  also  convicted  of  obtaining 
by  another  begging  letter,  which  was  written  in  the  name  of  J.  H.  Collingridge, 
Idressed  to  the  same  prosecutor,  and  contained  a  false  story  about  the  misfortunes 
tlth  of  the  supposed  writer. 
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judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  came  within  the  statute,  which  makes  it 
criminal  to  obtain  a  chattel  by  a  false  pretence.  The  ticket*  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  using  it  was  an  article  of  value  entitling  him  to  travel  without  farther 
payment,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  journey  did  not 
affect  the  question.(/>) 

*fUfil  *  Where  a  count  stated  that  the  defendant  pretended  to  A.  Crellin,a  single 
-I  woman,  that  he  was  an  unmarried  man,  and  having  thereby  obtained  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage  from  A.  Crellin,  that  she  refused  to  marry  the  defendant,  and  that 
he  falsely  pretended,  at  the  time  of  such  refusal,  that  he  was  an  unmarried  man, 
and  entitled  to  bring  an  action^  against  her  for  the  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
by  means  of  which  he  obtained  from  her  £100  ;  whereas  in  truth  he  was  not  an  un- 
married man,  and  not  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  the  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  against  her;  the  prisoner  was  a  married  man,  and  A.  Crellin  stated  that 
she  being  a  single  woman,  and  possessed  of  considerable  property,  the  prisoner  had 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  that  she  had  consented  to  marry  him,  she  being  then 
ignorant  that  he  was  a  married  man,  and  afterwards  changed  her  mind,  and  inti- 
mated as  much  to  the  defendant,  and  that  he  thereupon  threatened  her  with  an 
action  at  law  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  he  added,  that  by  means  of 
such  proceeding,  he  could  take  half  of  her  fortune  from  her  ;  and  that  she  believing 
that  he  could  and  would  carry  his  threat  into  effect,  and  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
refrain  from  doing  so.  paid  him  a  sum  of  money,  under  a  written  stipulation,  that 
in  consideration  of  such  payment  he  would  forego  proceedings  at  law  agaimst  the 
prosecutrix  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  that  but  for  the  prisoner's  threat  of 
bringing  an  action,  she  would  not  have  paid  the  money;  and  that  she  was  induced 
by  such  threat  to  pay  the  money ;  and  that  had  she  known  he  was  a  married  man 
she  would  not  have  paid  the  money.  The  case  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  money  was,  in  fact,  obtained  by  the  false  pretence  that  the  defendant  was  single, 
and  they  found  the  prisoner  guilty;  and  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  and  Maule,  J.,  were 
both  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  that  the  money 
was  obtained  by  the  false  pretence  that  the  prisoner  was  a  single  man,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  intermarry  with  the  prosecutrix ;  and  Maule,  J.,  was  further  of  opinion 
that  there  was  also  evidence  of  the  money  having  been  obtained  by  the  false  pre- 
tence of  the  defendant  that  he  was  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marriage ;  aud  that  such  latter  false  pretence  was  a  sufficient  false  pretence 
within  the  statute. (j) 

On  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoner,  who  had  a  wife  living,  had  represented  himself  to  the  prosecutrix  as  a 
single  man,  and,  pretending  that  he  was  about  to  marry  her,  induced  her  to  hand 
over  to  him  £8  out  of  her  wages,  representing  that  he  would  go  to  Liverpool,  and 
*fU71  w*tQ  ^e  monev  furnish  a  house  for  them  to  live  in,  and  that,  *havingdone 
J  so,  he  would  return  and  marry  her.  Having  obtained  the  money  he  went 
away,  and  never  returned.  The  prosecutrix  stated  that  she  had  been  induced  to 
part  with  her  money  on  the  representations  of  the  prisoner  that  he  was  a  sing" 
man,  that  he  would  furnish  the  house  with  the  money,  and  would  then  marry  her. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  these  representations  were  false ;  but  it  was  contended  that 
as  the  prosecutrix  had  parted  with  her  money  on  tho  joint  operation  of  the  three 
representations,  and  as  only  the  first  had  reference  to  a  present  existing  fact,  white 
the  others  related  to  things  to  be  done  in  future,  the  indictment  could  not  be  main- 

(p)  Reg.  v.  Boulton,  1  Den.  C.  C.  508.  See  Reg.  v.  Beecham,  5  Cox  C.  C.  iai.«»^P- 
163.  This  case  was  not  argued.  As  the  ticket  was  to  be  returned  to  the  company  »* 
the  end  of  the  journey,  it  is  clear  the  property  in  the  ticket  did  not  pass  from  the  co»| 
pany.  Now,  in  false  pretences  the  essence  of  the  offence  is  that  the  property  has  pa***" 
from  the  owner.  This  decision,  therefore,  seems  very  questionable.  Suppose  a  ptr*08 
wanting  to  ride  from  A.  to  B.  were  falsely  to  pretend  that  C.  sent  him  to  borrow  a  bor*. 
and  by  means  of  that  pretence  he  obtained  the  horse,  and  rode  it  from  A.  to  B ,  but  re- 
turned it  to  the  owner,  it  could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  obtained  the  horse  by  M* 
pretences.  He  obtained  the  ride  by  false  pretences.  So  in  this  case  what  the  prifo^j 
obtained  was  the  ride  by  the  train — not  the  railway  ticket,  and  it  is  plain  that  th<  i"1 
intent  was  to  obtain  the  ride  without  paying  for  it. 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Copeland,  C.  k  M.  516  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.)}  a.d.  1842. 


^ 
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lined.  But,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  though  a  false  promise  cannot  be 
le  subject  of  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  yet  here  there 
bs  the  pretence  that  the  prisoner  was  a  single  man,  which  was  false,  and  was  essen- 
al,  for  without  it  he  would  not  have  obtained  the  money.  Then  this  false  fact, 
y  which  the  money  was  obtained,  would  support  the  indictment,  although  it  was 
nited  with  two  false  promises,  which  alone  would  not  have  supported  the  con- 
iction.(r) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  falsely  pretending  that  there  was  one  J.  Smith,  an  iron- 
longer  at  Newcastle,  and  that  the  said  J.  Smith  was  a  person  to  whom  the  pri- 
>ner  durst  trust  one  thousand  pounds,  and  that  Smith  went  out  twice  a  year  to 
ew  Orleans  to  take  different  kinds  of  goods  to  his  sons,  and  that  the  prisoner 
anted  some  cotton  warp  cloths  for  the  said  J.  Smith ;  the  evidence  proved  that  the 
retcnces  were  made  as  alleged,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  prosecutors  believed 
le  representations,  and  in  consequence  of  such  belief,  thinking  that  the  prisoner 
as  a  person  with  whom  they  might  safely  contract,  as  being  connected  with  J. 
cnith,  and  employed  by  him  to  obtain  goods,  did  mean  to  contract  with  the  pri- 
ner,  and  not  with  J,  Smith,  and  did,  in  pursuance  of  such  contract,  deliver  the 
kmJs  to  the  prisoner  for  the  prisoner  himself  and  not  for  J.  Smith;  and  it  was 
ntended,  that  this  being  so,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted ;  but,  upon 
case  reserved  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  conviction  was  held  right.  There  was 
false  representation  that  the  prisoner  was  connected  with  a  person  of  opulence, 
id  that  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  conviction,  it  being  a  misrepresentation  of  an 
listing  fact,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  property  was  obtained. (s) 
It  was  said,  that  though  a  man  cannot  be  guilty  of  forgery,  merely  by  passing 
nisei f  off  for  the  person  whose  real  signature  appears  to  a  written  instrument, 
though  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  and  in  concert  with  such  real  person,  there 
»ing  no  false  making,  yet  that  this  appeared  to  be  a  false  pretence  within  the  30 
eo.  2,  c.  24.(0 

An  indictment  charged  that  the  defendaut  having  in  his  custody  and  possession 
certain  parcel,  tfo  be  by  him  delivered  to  Maria,  Countess  Dowager  of  Ilehester, 
x>n  the  delivery  of  which  he  was  authorized  and  directed  to  receive  and  take  the 
im  of  six  shillings  and  sixpence  and  no  more,  for  the  carriage  and  porterage 
>f  the  same;  yet  that  defecdant  produced  and  delivered  to  T.  Harris,  r*fiio 
len  being  servant  to  the  said  Countess  of  Ilehester,  the  said  parcel,  to-  *- 
sther  with  a  certain  false  and  counterfeit  ticket,  made  to  denote  that  the  sum  of 
ine  shillings  and  tenpence  was  charged  for  the  carriage  and  porterage  of  the  said 
arcel,  and  unlawfully,  knowingly,  and  designedly,  did  falsely  pretend  to  the  said 
\  Harris,  that  the  said  false  and  counterfeit  ticket  was  a  just  and  true  ticket,  and 
hat  the  said  sum  of  nine  shillings  and  tenpence  had  been  charged,  and  was  due  and 
payable,  for  the  carriage  and  porterage  of  the  said  parcel ;  and  that  defendant  was 
luthorized  and  directed  to  receive  and  take  the  said  sum  of  nine  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  for  the  carriage  and  porterage  of  the  said  parcel ;  by  means  of  which  said 
false  pretences,  defendant  did  unlawfully,  knowingly,  and  designedly  obtain  of  and 
from  the  said  T.  Harris  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence  in  moneys,  of  the 
moneys  of  the  said  Countess,  with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  her  of  the  same ; 
whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact,  &c.  The  delivering  the  parcel  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  receiving  nine  shillings  and  tenpence,  instead  of  that  which  he  ought 
to  We  received,  namely,  six  shillings  and  sixpence,  was  sufficiently  brought  home 
to  the  defendant.  But  it  appeared  that  the  parcel  was  a  basket  offish  :  upon  which 
rt  *w  contended  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  indictment 
*•*  not  upon  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  but  upon  a  public  local  Act,  the  39  Geo.  3,  c. 
*>>(u)  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  porter,  or  other  person  employed  in  the 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Jennison,  L.  &  C.  157,  a.d.  1862. 

[')  Reg.  9.  Archer,  Dears.  C.  U.  449,  a.d.  1855. 
p  (')  2  East  P.  C.  c.  10,  s.  5,  p.  856.    See  Reg.  v.  Wickhara,  10  A.  &  E.  34  (37  B.  C.  L.  R.)  ; 
*•*  9.  Story,  ante,  p.  630. 

(*)  Entitled  "An  Act  for  regulating  the  rates  of  porterage  to  be  taken  by  innkeepers, 
**4  other  persons  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  borough  of  South- 
w*rk,  and  places  adjacent." 
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porterage  or  delivery  of  the  u  boxes,  baskets,  packages,  parcels,  trasses,  game,  or 
other  things,  mentioned  in  the  Act,  shall  demand  or  receive  in  respect  of  such  por- 
terage or  delivery,  any  greater  sum  or  sums,  than  the  rates  or  prices  thereinbefore 
fixed,  such  person  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  not  exceeding  twenty,  nor  lew 
than  five  shillings;"  and  that,  being  upon  such  Act,  the  Ixisket  in  question  was  not 
properly  described  as  a  parcel;  that  parcel  was  not  a  generic  name,  and  that  the 
indictment  should  have  described  the  thing  according  to  the  fact.(t?)  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  C.  J.,  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  indictment  had  been  upon  the  39  Geo. 
3,  this  would  have  been  a  fatal  variance;  but  that,  as  the  indictment  was  upon  the 
30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  a  basket  answered  the  general  description  of  a  parcel  well  enough. 
In  the  next  place  it  was  objected  that  as  the  nine  shillings  and  tenpence  were  paid 
to  the  defendant  by  the  servant  of  the  Countess  of  Ilchester,  the  indictment  had  im- 
properly averred  that  the  moneys  obtained  by  the  defendant,  namely,  the  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence,  were  "  the  moneys  of  the  Countess,"  though  she  had  afterwards 
repaid  the  servant  the  whole  sum  of  nina  shillings  and  tenpence ;  that  in  fact  the  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  never  had  been  hers,  and  whether  or  not  she  was  bound  to  reim- 
burse her  servant,  this  particular  sum  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence  was  at  the 
instant  the  sole  property  of  the  servant.  And  upon  this  point  Lord  Ellenborough  held, 
that  the  subsequent  allowance  by  the  Countess  of  Ilchester  did  not  make  the  money 
*P401  *Pa*(*  *°  tne  defendant  her  property  at  the  time,  that  she  was  not  chargeable 
J  for  more  than  was  actually  due  for  the  carriage  of  the  basket,  and  that  it 
depended  upon  herself  whether  she  should  pay  the  overplus.  But  the  servant  after- 
wards stated,  that  at  the  time  of  this  transaction  he  had  in  his  hands  upwards  of 
nine  shillings  and  tenpence,  the  property  of  his  mistress,  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
considered  sufficient  to  sustain  the  averment.  In  the  last  place  it  was  objected,  that 
as  the  offence  certainly  came  within  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  the  defendant  ought  to 
have  been  prosecuted  on  that  statute ;  but  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  the  remedy 
given  by  that  statute  was  cumulative,  and  did  not  take  away  the  remedies  which 
before  existed  either  at  common  law,  or  by  other  Acts  of  Parliament. (to) 

The  prisoner  owed  his  landlord  £180  for  rent,  and  promised  his  bailiff  to  pay  it 
in  February,  but  only  paid  part  in  that  month,  and  promised  to  pay  the  remainder 
in  the  first  week  in  March.  The  prosecutor  owed  the  prisoner  £16  10a.,  and  they 
met  on  Friday  to  settle  the  debt.  The  prosecutor  put  down  two  £10  notes;  but  the 
prisoner  could  not  give  change,  and  it  was  then  arranged  that  the  prisoner  should 
take  one  of  the  notes,  and  that  the  balance  should  be  paid  the  next  day.  The  pri- 
soner then  said,  "Iain  going  to  pay  (or  I  have  got  to  pay)  my  rent  to  the  squire 
on  the  1st  of  March,  but  as  that  is  Sunday,  I  am  going  to  pay  it  the  next  daj. 
Will  you  advance  £10  for  your  father-in-law  on  the  rent  of  the  flax  field  ?'*  (about 
which  they  were  in  treaty).  The  prosecutor  said,  '*  I  don't  wish  to  be  mixed  up 
with  my  father-in-law's  affairs."  The  prisoner  then  said,  u  Will  you  lend  me  £W 
till  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  I  will  give  you  a  note  of  hand  for  it  to  make  it  all 
business-like  ?"  The  prosecutor  then  lent  him  £10,  and  the  prisoner  gave  him  a 
formal  promissory  note  for  that  sum.  The  prisoner  did  not  say  he  required  the 
sum  of  £10  to  make  up  his  rent;  but  the  prosecutor  believed  that  was  what  M 
wanted  it  for.  The  prisoner  at  the  time  he  obtained  the  money  meant  to  leave  the 
next  day  for  New  Zealand,  and  did  leave  accordingly,  and  without  paying  his  rest- 
The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner's  statement  that  he  was  going  to  pay  his  rest  ob 
the  Monday  was  a  false  pretence,  and  that  the  money  was  advanced  on  the  credit  of 
that  pretence.  But,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  false  pretence 
of  any  existing  fact.  The  pretence  alleged  is  that  he  had  got  to  pay  his  rent,  white 
in  fact  he  bad  no  intention  of  paying  it,  but  meant  to  appropriate  the  money  to  ■• 
own  purposes.     That  is  not  a  false  pretence  of  an  existing  fact.(x) 

Obtaining  credit  in  account  from  a  banker  by  drawing  a  bill  on  a  person,  on  who* 
the  party  has  no  right  to  draw,  and  which  has  no  chance  of  being  paid,  is  notffithJ* 

(v)  See  as  to  this  objection,  Cook's  case,  I  Leach  105 ;  2  East  P.  C.  616. 

(it)  Rex  v.  Douglas,  1  Campb.  212.  . 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Lee,  L.  k  C.  309,  ▲  d.  1863.  The  indictment  ought  to  hare  •llefired  tb'4jf! 
prisoner  pretended  that  the  rent  was  due,  hs  well  hs  that  he  had  to  pay  it  on  the  HomT 
following. 
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ie  Act,  though  the  hanker  pays  money  in  consequence  thereof  to  an  extent  that  he 
ould  not  otherwise  have  done.  The  prisoner  had  kept  an  acconnt  with  certain 
inkers  for  more  than  three  years.  They  had  told  him  that  they  could  not  allow 
im  to  overdraw  beyond  £200,  but  on  *thc  29th  of  November,  1828,  his  rlfi,fl 
>count  was  £400  in  debt,  of  which  he  had  notice,  and  was  told  he  must  get  *- 
em  some  money.  On  that  day  he  met  Mr.  Roe,  one  af  the  partners,  and  told  him 
i  had  been  obliged  to  give  a  check  to  Mr.  Jacob  for  £70  ;  Mr.  Hoe  said  we  cer- 
inly  shall  not  pay  it,  unless  you  give  us  some  money  first.  lie  said,  "  Sir,  I  can 
ve  you  a  good  bill  on  Mr.  Foster."  Mr.  Roe  said,  very  well.  About  two  hours 
ier  wards  the  prisoner  sent  a  letter  to  the  bank  containing  a  bill  of  exchange  in 
a  own  handwriting,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Newport,  S.  W.,  November  29th,  1838. 
"  Two  months  after  date  pay  to  my  order  £200  value  received  in  flour. 

"  Thomas  B.  Wavell. 
"  Mr.  John  Foster,  Mark  Lane, 
*'  London. 

"  (Indorsed)  Thomas  B.  Wavell." 

After  this,  checks  drawn  by  the  prisoner  were  brought  in  and  paid  there  on  that 
ay,  and  amongst  others  that  in  favor  of  Jacob  for  £70.  Mr.  Jacob  banked  with 
ie  prosecutors,  and  they  placed  the  amount  to  his  credit,  which  Roe  swore  he 
lould  not  have  done  unless  he  had  met  the  prisoner  and  received  the  bill.  Several 
ther  checks  were  afterwards  paid,  or  placed  to  the  credit  of  parties,  on  whose  behalf 
ley  were  sent  in.  The  bill  was  not  accepted,  and  searches  were  made  in  vain  for 
person  of  the  description  of  John  Foster,  and  the  bill  was  not  paid.  The  prisoner 
ndeavored  to  prove  that  at  the  time  he  drew  the  bill  he  had  reason  to  expect  that 
would  have  been  accepted,  but  the  jury  disbelieved  the  defence,  and,  upon  a  case 
served,  it  was  objected  that  no  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  was  obtained 
y  the  prisoner  by  means  of  the  false  pretences :  he  only  obtained  such  credit  with 
he  bankers  as  to  induce  them  to  honor  his  checks ;  and  the  judges  held  that  the 
risoner  could  not  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  specific  sum  on  the  bill ;  all  that  was 
btained  by  him  was  credit  in  -account ;  somebody  else  received  the  money :  and 
herefore  the  conviction  was  wrong.(^) 

The  prisoner  agreed  with  Bowers  and  Co.  in  writing  "  to  go  captain  and  take 

:harge  of  the  vessel  Richard,  and  to  work  her  by  the  thirds,  as  is  customary."   The 

meaning  of  "  working  by  the  thirds  "  was  that  the  prisoner  was  to  have  two-thirds 

of  the  net  profits  of  the  vessel.     The  prisoner  had  repairs  done  to  the  vessel  to  the 

tmount  of  £1  2*.  2d. ;  but  presented  a  receipt  for  £1  19s.  10c/. ;  and  that  amount  was 

allowed  to  the  prisoner  in  the  settlement  of  the  vessel's  accounts.    Maule,  J. :  "  How 

can  it  be  said  that  the  prisoner  obtained  any  money  by  this  false  pretence?    I  have 

no  doubt  about  the  pretence  or  the  falsity  of  it;  but  my  difficulty  is  that  he  obtained 

no  money  by  it,  but  only  credit  on  account.     It  is  only  a  non-payment  of  the 

Hi.  &/.     It  is  like  WaveWs  case,(z)  and  there  must  be  an  acquittal. "(a) 

*An  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  obtaining  from  Williams  and  r*f*e« 
Wadkins  certain  money  by  pretending  that  he  had  obtained  an  order  from  *- 
the  Wynn  Hall  Colliery  Company  for  the  sale  to  them  of  one  hundred  "  miners' 
amps."  The  prisoner,  having  invented  an  improved  miners'  lamp,  entered  into 
Partnership  with  Williams  and  Wadkin  by  a  deed,  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
turing and  selling  such  lamps.  By  the  deed  the  capital  of  the  partnership  was  to 
ftwist  of  £300,  to  bs  advanced  by  Williams  and  Wadkins  in  equal  shares.  After 
™e  execution  of  the  deed  Williams  and  Wadkin  advanced  the  prisoner  money  to 
P*y  the  expenses  of  exhibiting  the  lamp,  and  obtaining  the  patent  for  it ;  at  length 
'hey  refused  to  advance  any  more  money  unless  he  agreed  to  go  out  as  an  agent  to 
toll  the  lamps  on  commission ;  and  a  verbal  agreement  was  made  between  the  three 
that  the  prisoner  should  travel  about  the  country  to  obtain  orders  for  the  lamps,  on 

f.v)  Rex  v.  Wavell,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  224.  A  point  was  also  reserved,  viz.,  whether  pre- 
tending that  the  prisoner  had  shipped  flour  to  Foster,  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  was  anything 
Bore  than  a  naked  lie ;  but  no  opinion  was  given  upon  it. 

[t)  Supra.  (a)  Reg.  v.  Crosby,  1  Cox  C.  C.  10. 
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the  terms  that  Williams  and  Wadkin  should  pay  him  a  commission  of  15  percent 
on  all  orders  received  by  him,  besides  his  travelling  expenses,  such  commission  to 
be  paid  to  him  as  soon  as  he  received  the  orders,  and  to  be  payable  out  of  the 
capital  funds  of  the  partnership  before  dividing  any  profits.  On  the  occasion  in 
question  the  prisoner  stated  to  Williams  and  Wadkin  that  he  had  got  an  order 
from  the  Wynn  Hall  Colliery  Company  for  one  hundred  lamps,  to  be  made  in  a  month, 
and  paid  for  in  a  month  after  delivery.  In  the  faith  that  this  statement  was  true, 
Williams  and  Wadkin  gave  the  prisoner  £12  10s.,  the  commission  which  would  be 
due  to  him  under  the  said  agreement  on  the  sale  of  one  hundred  lamps.  No  such 
order  had,  in  fact,  been  given.  It  was  objected  that  the  money  obtained  was 
money  in  which  he  was  interested  under  the  deed  of  partnership ;  and  that  the 
intent  to  defraud  was  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  money  came  out  of  the  part- 
nership funds.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved  on  these  questions,  it  was  held  that  this 
was  not  an  obtaining  of  money  by  false  pretences  within  the  statute.  The  prisoner 
was  charged  with  obtaining  money  by  making  charges  against  the  partnership 
funds,  for  which  there  was  no  foundation.  But  as,  before  there  could  be  any  divi- 
sion of  profits,  those  expenses  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  capital  fund,  those 
charges  would  be  matter  of  account  between  the  parties.  If  there  was  a  real  founda- 
tion for  these  charges,  they  would  come  into  the  account,  and  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  of  the  partnership.  The  act  of  the  prisoner  was  no  more  than  a  misrepre- 
sentation, which  would  be  overhauled  when  the  accounts  were  gone  into.(J) 
*p-9-i  If  oue  professes  to  sell  an  interest  in  property,  and  receives  the  *purchase 
"'-'  money,  the  vendee  taking  the  usual  covenant  for  good  title,  and  it  turns  out 
that  the  vendor  has  in  fact  previously  sold  his  interest  in  the  property  to  a  third 
person,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment  for  false  pretences.  The  in- 
dictment charged  that  the  defendant  obtained  £29  3*.  by  falsely  pretending  to  one 
Varlow,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  reversionary  interest  in  one-seventh  share  of  a  sum 
of  money  left  by  his  grandfather,  whereas  in  fact  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  interest 
in  any  share,  &c,  negativing  the  pretences.  To  prove  the  pretence,  a  deed,  assign- 
ing the  defendant's  interest  in  his  one-seventh  share  of  the  money  to  Varlow,  was 
put  in,  and  in  this  deed  there  was  the  usual  covenant  for  title.  It  was  objected  that 
this  deed  was  no  evidence  of  any  false  pretence,  for  if  it  was  every  breach  of  coie- 
nant  would  be  indictable.  Littledale,  J. :  "  Certainly  a  covenant  in  a  deed  cannot 
be  taken  to  be  a  false  pretence."  The  prosecutor  was  then  called,  and  he  proved 
that  the  defendant  asked  him  to  purchase  a  seventh  share  of  some  money  that  be 
would  be  entitled  to  under  his  grandfather's  will  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  relatives, 
and  that  he  agreed  to  purchase  it,  and  got  a  deed  of  assignment  executed  to  him, 
and  he  thereupon  paid  the  money.  A  previous  assignment  by  the  defendant  of  all 
his  interest  to  one  Pick  was  also  put  in.  It  was  then  objected  that  the  prosecutor 
did  not  advance  the  money  in  consequence  of  the  verbal  pretence  used  by  the  de- 
fendant, but  took  the  covenant  as  his  security;  what  passed  between  the  parties  bj 
parol  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  deed ;  it  was  a  mere  breach  of  covenant  *® 
the  crown  it  was  urged  that  the  indictment  charged  that  the  defendant  obtained  the 
money  by  pretending  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  reversionary  interest;  and  that 
pretence  was  proved  to  be  false  j  and  it  could  not  become  no  offence  because  the 
pretence  was  reiterated  in  the  deed.  Littledale,  J. :  u  The  doctrine  contended  ft* 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  would  make  every  breach  of  warranty  or  false  &&' 
tion  at  the  time  of  a  bargain  a  transportable  offence.     Here  the  party  bought  toe 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Evans,  L.  k  C.  252,  a.d.  1862.    This  decision  may  be  supported  on  tbegWttD" 
that  the  prisoner  obtained  money  in  which  he  had  a  joint  interest.     But  the  grooad*  o* 
which  the  decision  was  rested  are  open  to  the.  gravest  doubt.     It  might  just  as  w*M  J* 
said  that  a  clerk,  who  obtains  money  by  presenting  a  false  account,  was  not  guilty  of  "/ 
offence,  because  there  might  be  an  accounting  afterwards.     Pollock,  C.  B  ,  delivered  to 
judgment,  and  added,  u  I  may  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  statute  against  obtaining  mofl</ 
by  false  pretences  was  never  intended  to  meddle  with  the  real  business  of  commerce- 
was  not  to  control  commercial  proceedings,  unless  where  there  was  really  and  aa'_ 
piece  of  swindling  ;  nor  to  apply  to  frauds  committed  in  the  coarse  of  a  commercial  tra*** 
action.     In  my  opinion — and  I  am  giving  this  as  my  opinion  only,  and  not  that  ^^V 
court — it  would  be  very  mischievous  to  make  every  knavish  transaction  the  sabjeetof*1 
indictment." 
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*ty  and  took  as  his  security  a  covenant  that  the  vendor  had  a  good  title.  If 
w  finds  that  the  vendor  has  not  a  good  title,  he  must  resort  to  the  covenant. 
8  only  a  ground  for  a  civil  action. "(<0 

it  was  once  said  that  an  indictment  would  not  lie  for  a  false  pretence  by  a  de- 
;  representation  and  warranty  of  the  soundness  of  a  horse.  Upon  an  indict- 
for  conspiring  to  defraud  General  Maclean,  by  selling  him  an  unsound  horse, 
eared  that  one  of  the  defendants  had  advertised  the  sale  of  horses,  undertaking 
rant  them.  Upon  application  by  General  Maclean  at  this  defendant's  stables, 
sr  of  the  defendants  stated  that  he  had  lived  with  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and 
e  knew  the  horse  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and.  as  the  agent. of  the  other  de- 
it,  warranted  him  to  be  sound ;  and  a  written  warranty  of  soundness  was 
It  was  discovered  very  soon  after  the  sale  that  the  animal  was  nearly 
less.  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  intimated  that  the  case  did  not  assume  the 
of  a  conspiracy  j  the  evidence  would  not  warrant  any  proceeding  beyond  that 
action  on  the  warranty,  for  the  breach  of  a  civil  *contract.  If  this  r*f»Rq 
id)  were  to  be  considered  to  be  an  indictable  offence,  then,  instead  of  *- 
i  actions  which  had  been  brought  on  warranties,  the  defendants  ought  to  have 
ndicted  as  cheats.  And  that  no  indictment  in  a  case  like  this  could  be  main- 
without  evidence  of  concert  between  the  parties  to  effectuate  a  fraud. (d ) 
/  where  upon  an  indictment  containing  counts  for  a  conspiracy,  and  obtaining 
r  by  false  pretences,  "  the  evidence  was  in  effect  that  the  prosecutor  was  told 
h  defendants  that  two  horses  had  been  the  property  of  a  lady  deceased,  and 
then  the  property  of  her  sister,  and  never  had  been  the  property  of  a  horse- 
,  and  that  they  were  quiet  and  tractable,  all  these  statements  being  absolutely 
and  the  defendants  knowing  that  nothing  but  a  full  belief  in  their  truth 
have  induced  the  prosecutor  to  make  the  purchase,  as  he  repeatedly  informed 
that  he  wanted  the  horses  for  his  daughters'  use.  The  evidence  was  that  the 
lants,  in  order  to  induce  the  prosecutor  to  make  the  contract  of  purchase, 
the  false  pretences  aforesaid  respecting  the  horses,  and  thereby  induced  him 
y  them  and  part  with  the  price. (c)  The  conspiracy  was  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury,  who  convicted;  and  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  it 
jn tended  that  nothiug  was  proved  but  a  warranty,  which  was  indeed  false, 
tust,  after  verdict,  be  assumed  to  have  been  wilfully  so;  but  that  was  not  the 
d  of  an  indictment.  Lord  Dcnman,  C.  J. :  "  A  general  question  seems  here  to 
aed,  whether,  if  money  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  contract  between 
efendant  and  the  party  defrauded,  the  charge  of  false  pretences  can  be  sus- 
.  With  some  plausibility  the  thing  obtained  through  the  false  pretence  may 
d  to  be  the  contract,  and  not  the  money  which  is  paid  in  fulfilment  of  it,  and 
the  party  is  probably  by  its  terms  liable  to  repay.  This  was  the  ground  on 
,  my  brother  Littledale  directed  an  acquittal  in  Rrx  v.  Codrington.(f)  But 
decision  was  lately  much  doubted  by  the  judges  with  reference  to  a  case  re- 
i  by  the  Recorder  of  London. ((7)  A  person  who  falsely  pretended  that  he 
migration  commissioner  thereby  induced  the  prosecutor  to  enter  into  a  contract 
him,  and  to  pay  him  under  it  a  sum  of  money.  An  objection  was  taken  that 
irbal  representation  could  not  be  received  in  evidence,  as  the  bargain  between 
was  reduced  to  writing.  But  the  Recorder  admitted  the  evidence,  and  the 
8  unanimously  approved  of  his  decision.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  execution 
contract  between  the  same  parties  does  not  secure  from  punishment  the  ob- 
ig  money  under  false  pretences  in  conformity  with  that  contract.  Generally 
ing,  indeed,  there  would  be  little  satisfaction  in  suing  parties  guilty  of  such  a 
ediog.  But  in  the  greater  number  of  such  cases,  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
act  should  intervene  in  the  transaction  than  otherwise.  Though  many  breaches 
Uract  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  the  subject  of  an  action,  and  not  of  any 

Rex  v.  Codrington,  1  C.  &  P.  661  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.).    See  Reg  v.  Kenrick,  post,  p.  654, 
•eg.  v.  Burgon,  post,  p.  669  ;  Rex  v.  Crossley,  po»t,  p.  668. 
Rex  v.  Pywell,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  R.  402  (2  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
The  preceding  statement  is  taken  from  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
8vpra. 
Reg.  v.  Adamson,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  286,  post,  p.  690.  • 
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*fi*U1  cr^n"na^  proceeding,  it  is  clear  that*the  liability  to  an  action  cannot  of  itself 
-J  furnish  any  answer  to  an  indictment  for  a  fraud.  We  think  that,  in  this 
case,  the  two  ingredients  of  the  offeucy  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences 
were  proved  by  the  evidence.  The  pretences  were  false,  and  the  money  was  ob- 
tained by  their  means."(A) 

The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner,  having  in  his  possession  divers  pounds 
weight  of  cheese,  of  little  value  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  also  divers  pieces  of 
cheese  called  u  tasters/'  of  good  flavor,  taste,  and  quality,  falsely  pretended  to  the 
prosecutor  that  the  said  pieces  of  cheese  called  "  tasters  "  were  part  of  the  cheese 
the  prisoner  then  offered  for  sale,  and  that  the  said  cheese  was  of  good  and  excellent 
quality,  flavor,  and  taste,  and  that  every  pound  weight  was  of  the  value  of  sixpence 
halfpenny.  The  prisoner  kept  a  cheese  stall  at  Fareham  Fair,  and  sold  to  the 
prosecutor  a  quantity  of  cheese,  for  the  sum  of  £2  Is.  8</.,  being  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence halfpenny  a  pound.  At  the  time  the  prisoner  offered  the  cheese  for  sale  he 
bored  two  of  them  with  an  iron  scoop,  and  produced  a  piece  of  cheese,  which  is 
called  a  "  taster,"  at  tho  end  of  the  scoop  for  the  prosecutor  to  taste,  and  the  prose- 
cutor did  so.  The  cheese,  however,  which  he  so  tasted  had  not  been  extracted  from 
the  cheese,  but  was  a  *'  taster"  of  another  superior  kind  of  cheese,  which  the  pri- 
soner had  privily  and  fraudulently  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  scoop.  The  prosecutor 
would  not  have  bought  the  cheese  unless  he  had  believed  that  the  "taster"  had 
been  extracted  from  it.  The  cheese,  which  had  been  so  bought,  was  delivered  to 
the  prosecutor,  and  he  continued  in  the  possession  of  it.  No  precise  evidence  was 
given  of  its  value,  but  it  was  of  a  kind  very  inferior  in  value  to  the  u  taster."  In 
another  easc(i )  the  circumstances  were  precisely  similar,  except  that  it  was  proved 
that  the  cheese  was  sold  for  fivepence  a  pound,  and  was  worth  between  threepence 
and  fourpence;  and  in  a  third  case(j)  the  cheese  was  sold  for  fifty  shillings  a  hun- 
dredweight, and  its  value  was  about  threepence  a  pound.  It  was  objected  that  the 
prosecutor  was  not  induced  to  part  with  his  money  merely  by  means  of  the  false 
pretence,  but  principally  because  he  got  the  cheese,  the  property  in  which  vested  in 
him  by  the  sale  :  if  this  indictment  could  be  sustained,  an  indictment  would  lie,  in 
every  case,  of  a  fraudulent  sale  by  sample,  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  bulk; 
and  if  the  principle  were  established,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop  short  of  holding 
that  every  man  who  induced  another  to  buy  by  false  representations  of  the  quality 
of  the  thing  sold,  might  be  indicted  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  even 
although  the  property  passed  by  the  sale  from  the  prisoner  to  the  vendee  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  or  even  surpassing  in  value  the  price  paid  ;  but  the  jury  having  con- 
victed, the  judges,  on  cases  reserved,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  convic- 
tions were  right.  (A:) 

♦r^l  *Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  £3  19*.  6rf.  by  false  pretences,  it 
J  appeared  that  the  prisoner  sold  to  the  prosecutor  in  a  fair  eight  cheeses 
weighing  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  1  lb.,  for  £3  19s.  6</.,  which  the  prosecutor  paid  him,  being 
at  the  rate  of  fourpence  halfpenny  per  pound.  On  the  prosecutor  going  into  the 
fair  the  prisoner  offered  to  sell  him  the  eight  cheeses,  and  bored  six  of  them  with  a 
cheese  scoop,  and  then  offered  to  the  prosecutor  several  pieces  of  cheese,  which  are 
called  "  tasters,"  successively  at  the  end  of  the  scoop  for  the  prosecutor  to  taste,** 
being  samples  and  portions  of  the  six  cheeses  which  the  prisoner  had  bored ;  the 
prosecutor  tasted  them,  and  then  offered  fourpence  halfpenny  per  pound  for  the 
eight  cheeses,  which  the  prisoner  accepted;  the  "tasters,"  however,  hud  not  bee* 
extracted  from  the  cheeses  offered  for  sale ;  for  after  the  prisoner  bored  the  cheese*! 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  49  (48  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  counts  for  false  pretences  were 
bad,  and  the  judgment  passed  on  the  count  for  conspiracy ;  and  the  point  taken  was  tb*ti 
unless  the  obtaining  the  money  was  indictable,  the  conspiracy  was  to  do  an  innocent  act 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  defendants  were  guilty  °* 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences. 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Dark,  1  Den.  C.  C.  276.  (/ )  Reg.  v.  Garlick,  1  Den.  C.  C.  176. 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Abbott,  1  Den.  C.  C.  273;  2  C.  &  K.  630  (61  E.  C.  L.  II.),  a.d.  1847.    The* 
three  cases  were  decided  at  the  same  time  on  the  authority  of  Reg.  v.  Kenrick,  tvpro.     * 
is  an  entire  fallacy  to  speak  of  a  contract  and  the  property  passing  in  these  cases;  *** 
fraud  vitiates  everything.     The  question  in  such  cases  must  be  whether  there  ~*a 
fraudulent  representation  or  not. 
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>  took  from  his  coat  pocket  pieces  of  cheese  of  better  quality  and  description  than 
086  taken  from  the  cheeses  which  he  had  bored,  and  privily  and  fraudulently  put 
em  into  the  scoop  for  the  prosecutor  to  taste,  and  the  cheese  which  the  prosecutor 
d  taste  was  not  any  portion  of  the  six  cheeses  bored.  The  prosecutor  believed 
at  he  had  been  tasting  a  portion  of  these  cheeses,  and  in  that  belief  made  the 
irehase  and  paid  the  money.  The  eight  cheeses  were  worth  about  threepence  per 
rand ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  here  there  was  a  false  pretence 
'  a  matter  of  fact  within  the  cognisance  of  the  senses;  for  by  a  sample,  which  was 
presented  to  be  part  of  the  very  cheese  to  be  sold,  but  which  was  part  of  a  cheese 
together  different  in  substance  and  value,  the  prisoner  induced  the  prosecutor  to 
ly  the  inferior  cheese.  That  was  a  false  pretence  as  to  the  substance  of  the  article 
r  sale,  by  which  the  prisoner  was  enabled  to  pass  off  a  counterfeit  as  aud  for  the 
snuine  substance  (/) 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  having  in  his  possession  a  certain 
3D  weight,  of  the  weight  of  twenty-eight  pounds  and  no  more,  &c,  did  falsely 
etend  that  a  certain  quantity  of  coals,  which  he  then  and  there  delivered  to  and 
k>d  the  premises  of  the  prosecutor,  weighing  sixteen  cwt.  (meaning  one  thousand 
ven  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  weight) ;  that  the  said  coals  were  worth  the 
m  of  1/.,  and  that  the  said  iron  weight  was  a  half-hundred  weight  (meaning  of 
e  standard  weight  of  fitly- six  pounds) ;  by  means  of  which  false  pretences  he 
dawfully  obtained  one  sovereign,  with  intent  to  cheat  the  prosecutor  of  part  thereof, 
wit.  of  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  and  then  negatived  the  pretences:  after  a  verdict 
guilty,  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  all  the  False  preteuces,  except  that 
lating  to  the  false  weight,  were  no  more  than  fake  affirmations ;  and  that  as  to 
e  weight  there  was  no  allegation  to  connect  the  sale  of  the  coals  with  the  use  of 
e  weight;  and  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  indictment  was  bad, 
id  the  conviction  wrong,  (m) 

♦The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  obtaining  money  by  false  p**** 
etences  as  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  coals  sold  and  delivered  by  him.  ■- 
e  was  a  coal  dealer,  and  the  prosecutrix  asked  him  to  sell  her  a  load  of  coals 
hich  he  then  had ;  he  declined,  but  said  he  would  fetch  and  sell  and  deliver  her 
le  for  sevenpence  per  hundredweight  from  a  colliery,  to  which  she  assented,  and 
5  accordingly  fetched  and  delivered  to  her  a  load  actually  to  his  knowledge  weighing 
urteen  hundredweight,  but  he  represented  to  her  that  the  weight  was  eighteen 
iradrcdweight,  and  that  it  had  been  weighed  at  the  colliery,  and  he  produced  a 
cket,  showing  such  to  be  the  weight,  which  ticket  he  stated  he  had  made  out  him- 
?lf  when  it  was  weighed.  The  prosecutrix  thereupon  paid  him  for  eighteen 
lundrcdweight  The  prisoner  misrepresented  the  weight  of  the  coals,  wilfully  and 
nadulently,  knowing  them  to  be  of  the  less  weight,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
he  buyer  of  the  difference  in  price  between  the  actual  and  represented  weight;  and 
ie  made  the  misrepresentation  as  to  the  weight  of  the  coal  verbally  and  by  the 
ticket,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  buyer,  and  by  such  false  pretences  he 
intended  to  obtain,  and  did  obtaiu  the  excess  :  it  was  contended  that  this  case  was 
not  within  the  statute,  as  it  was  a  misrepresentation  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  goods  agreed  to  be  sold,  and  which  were  actually  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  and  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  misrepresentations  made  on  sales ;  but, 
^n  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  case  was  within  the  Act.  The  misrep- 
teeotation  was  not  a  mere  representation  as  to  the  quality  of  goods  during  a  nego- 
tiation for  the  purchase  of  them,  but  the  prisoner  having  sold  and  delivered  the 
J**b>  when  there  came  to  be  a  question  about  the  price,  represented  the  quantity  to 
kfoar  hundredweight  more  than  it  really  was.  That  representation  as  to  the 
J^ceiB  of  four  hundredweight  was  equivalent  to  a  representation  that  he  had  sold 
fow  hundredweight  of  coals,  when  in  fact  there  were  no  four  hundredweight  at  all. 
And  Rtx  v.  Reed(n)  was  expressly  overruled. (o) 

(0  Reg.  t>.  Gobs,  Bell  C.  C.  208,  a.d.  1860.     This  case  was  reserved  in  consequence  of  a 
Qoabt  whether  Reg.  v.  Abbott,  supra,  had  not  been  shaken  by  Reg.  v.  Bryan,  post,  p.  6G4. 
(•)  Rex  v.  Reed,  7  C.  &  P.  848  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
\n)  8*pra,  note  (m). 
l°)Reg.  v.  Sherwood,  D.  k  B.  251,  a.d.  1857,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  put  the  following  case: 
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The  prisoner,  a  coal  dealer,  called  at  the  prosecutor's  house  with  a  load  of  coal 
in  a  cart,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  buy  a  load  of  ik  Forest*'  coal.  The  prose- 
cutor said  the  coals  did  not  look  like  Forest  coal,  because  they  looked  so  dull.  The 
prisoner  replied,  "  I  assure  you  they  are  Forest  coal,  and  the  reason  of  their  looking 
so  dull  is  because  they  have  been  standing  in  the  rain  all  night;  there  is  fifteen 
hundred  weight  of  them,  for  I  paid  for  fourteen  hundred  weight  at  the  pit.  and 

*ftt71  tne^  &ave  uie  one  nun(^re^  weight  in."  On  this  the  prosecutor  bought  the 
J  coal,  and  paid  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  load.  He  bought  the*coal 
on  the  representation  of  the  prisoner  that  there  were  fifteen  hundred  weight,  and 
the  size  of  the  cart,  and  the  appearance  of  the  coal  therein>  warranted  the  belief 
that  there  were  fifteen  hundredweight ;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  coal  was  loaded 
in  a  particular  manner,  technically  known  as  tunnelling  ;  that  is,  the  coal,  which  is 
in  large  lumps,  is  so  built  up  in  the  cart,  that  one  lump  rests  on  the  edges  of  those 
below  it,  and  large  spaces  are  left  between  the  lumps  of  coal,  and  thus  there  is  an 
appearance  of  a  greater  quantity  of  coal  than  there  actually  is.  When  the  prose- 
cutor saw  the  coals  after  they  were  unloaded,  they  appeared  so  much  too  small  a 
quantity,  that  he  had  them  weighed,  when  it  was  found  that  they  weighed  only 
eight  hundredweight,  and  in  fact  the  prisoner  had  bought  them  at  a  wharf  that 
morning,  and  they  had  weighed,  when  loaded  at  the  wharf,  eight  hundredweight 
only.  A  short  time  before  the  coal  was  sold,  the  prisouer,  on  offering  it  to  another 
person,  had  be«n  told  that  the  coal  was  tunnelled,  and  did  not  weigh  above  eight 
hundredweight :  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  there  was  a  false  pre- 
tence within  the  statute;  as  to  seven  hundredweight  there  was  a  pretence  of  a  de- 
livery which  was  altogether  false,  and  although  the  falsehood  related  only  to  apart 
of  the  entire  quantity  to  be  delivered,  yet  as  to  that  part  such  a  case  had  been  held 
to  be  within  the  cla«?s  where  payment  for  goods  is  obtained  by  a  pretence  of  a  de- 
livery, which  is  false  as  to  the  entire  quantity  that  was  to  have  been  delivered. 
This  is  a  false  pretence  of  a  matter  of  fact  cognizable  by  the  senses.(p) 

On  an  indictment  for  pretending  that  a  load  of  coal  contained  fourteen  hundred- 
weight, it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  brought  a  load  of  coal  to  the  prosecutor's 
door,  and  agreed  to  sell  it  him  for  ninepencc  a  hundredweight;  they  weighed  the 
coal  into  the  prosecutor's  cellar,  and  stated  the  weight  to  be  fourteen  hundred- 
weight, whereou  the  prosecutor  gave  them  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  On  being 
re-weighed,  the  coal  weighed  only  ten  hundredweight,  Bramwell,  B.,  held  that  this 
was  an  indictable  false  pretence.(^) 

The  first  count  stated  that  the  prisoners  did  falsely  pretend  to  one  J.  B.  Thar- 
man  that  two  loads  of  soot,  which  the  prisoners  then  delivered  to  him,  did  together 
weigh  one  ton  and  seventeen  cwt.,  whereas  in  fact  the  said  two  loads  of  soot  did 
not  weigh  one  ton  and  seventeen  cwt.,  but  only  weighed  one  ton  and  thirteen  cwt, 
the  prisoners  well  knowing  the  said  pretence  to  be  false.  The  second  count  stated 
that  the  prisoners  did  falsely  pretend  to  one  J.  B.  Thurman  that  three  loads  of 
soot,  one  of  which  loads  the  prisoners  delivered  to  him  on  the  17th  of  August,  and 
the  remaining  two  loads  on  the  20th  August,  did  together  weigh  two  tons  eleven 

"If  the  bargaining  and  selling  being  entirely  over,  goods  were  to  be  transferred  fronitb* 
seller  to  the  buyer,  upon  payment  of  the  price,  and  the  seller  were  to  go  and  demand  p*J>* 
ment,  and  fraudulently  name  an  amount  different  from  that  agreed  on,  and  that  falsi 
representation  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  which  was  not  in  fact  doe  for  the 
goods,  and  the  seller  did  thereby  obtain  it,  he  would  be  guilty  of  obtaining  money  brf*!* 
pretences."  And  this  ease  is  said  to  have  been  put  by  Jervis,  C.  J. :  "Supposing  a  pe"00 
employed  a  man  on  a  contract  to  do  ditching  at  one  shilling  a  yard,  and  the  man  easiest 
the  end  of  the  week  and  said,  ( I  have  done  5000  yards,'  whereas  he  had  only  done  1000, 
and  thereby  gets  the  money,  he  is  guilty  of  obtaining  it  by  false  pretences." 

(p)  Reg/r.  Ragg,  Bell  0.  C.  214,  a.d.  1860.  The  coal  was  not  Forest  coal,  but  RutM 
coal,  but  nothing  ultimately  turned  upon  that  fact  in  the  decison. 

(q)  Keg.  v  Ridgway,  3  F.  &  F.  838,  a.d.  1862.  Bramwell,  B.,  is  reported  to  hare  M 
"If  a  man  is  selling  an  article,  such  as  a  load  of  coal,  for  a  lump  sum,  acd  makes  a  W* 
statement  as  to  its  weight  or  quantity,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  intended  pofciatft 
to  complete  the  bargain,  that  is  not  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute.  But  if  heilK^* 
ing  it  by  quantity,  and  says  there  is  a  larger  quantity  than  there  really  is,  and  totrety 
gets  paid  for  a  quantity  of  coal  above  the  quantity  delivered,  I  am  quite  satisfied  h«  a*  in- 
dictable."    Sedquxre  whether  the  former  dictum  is  not  erroneous? 
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cwt.   and  two  quarters,  whereas  in  fact  the  said  three  loads  did  not  weigh  together 
two  tons  eleven  cwt.  and  two  quarters,  hut  only  weighed  one  ton  nine  cwt.,  the  pri- 
soners well  knowing,  &c.     On  the  17th  August  Lee  delivered  to  Thurman,  who  had 
igre>e<l  to  purchase  soot  at  1/.  18s.  a  ton,  a  cartload  of  soot,  and  at  the  same  time 
resented  to  Thurman  a  ticket  of  the  alleged  weight  (fourteen  cwt.  and  two  quar- 
ers)  •     Thurman  paid  Lee  1/.  7s.  6d.  for  that  soot,  believing  there  was  fourteen  cwt. 
nd   two  quarters,  as  stated  on  the  ticket.     On  the  20th  August  both  prisoners  de- 
ivex^ed  to  Thurman  two  loads  of  soot,  and  gave  him  two  tickets  for  the  alleged 
rei^lit  of  the  two  loads.     All  three  loads  had  been  weighed,  and  the  tickets  ch- 
ained at  a  public  machine  some  miles  distant ;  and  Lee  stated  that  the  weights  men- 
-ioned  in  the  tickets  for  the  two  last  loads  were  the  weights  of  those  two  loads, 
rhurman  then  paid  the  prisoners  for  those  loads  according  to  the  weight  stated  in 
he  tickets,  believing  them  to  be  correct.     In  consequence  of  suspicion  all  the  soot 
pras  -weighed,  and  found  to  be  one  ton  two  cwt.  and  two  quarters  less  than  the 
freight  represented  by  the  prisoners.     The  loads  had  been  weighed  at  the  machine, 
ind  the  tickets  represented  their  weight  at  that  time,  but  the  prisoners  had  after- 
wards removed  three  bags  full  of  broken  bricks  and  wet  coal  slack,  which  were  in 
the  carts  when  they  were  weighed,  and  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  remove  soot 
before  the  delivery  to  Thurman.     It  was  objected  that  the  indictment  ought  to  have 
aet  forth  that  the  soot  was  weighed  and  the  tickets  given,  and  the  contents  of  the 
tickets,  and  then  alleged  that  the  false  pretence  was  the  production  of  the  tickets ; 
and  also  that  it  was  not  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute  falsely  to  represent  the 
weight  of  the  soot.     But,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was 
go°d,  and  that  it  was  supported  by  the  evidence,  which  clearly  showed  a  false  pre- 
tence within  the  Act.     Reg.  v.  Sherwood,  D.  &  B.  251,  was  precisely  in  point. (<^) 
The  prisoner  went  with  a  cart  containing  a  number  of  blacking  bottles,  labelled 
"Everett's  Premier."     Everett  is  a  blacking  maker  in  London,  and  that  was  a  name 
given  to  a  blacking  of  repute  manufactured  by  him      The  prisoner  offered  this 
black  iug  for  sale  to  the  prosecutor,  taking  out  a  bottle  and  brush,  and  offering  to 
prove  its  excellence;  but  the  prosecutor  was  satisfied  with  his  assertion,  and  after 
some  bargaining,  during  which  the  prisoner  offered  Uj  open  any  other  bottle  if  the 
prosecutor  doubted  whether  they  contained  as  good  blacking  as  that  he  had  pro- 
duced, the  prosecutor  bought  six  dozen  bottles.     The  prisoner  represented   r*p*Q 
*hini8elf  as  the  agent  of  Everett,  of  King-street,  Holborn.  and  said  they   ■- 
nad  sent  him  the  blacking,  and  allowed  him  to  bottle  it.     The  bottles  had  a  label 
upon  them,  imitating  Everett's  labels,  with  the  only  difference  that  the  residence 
was  stated  at  "  Queen's-court,"  instead  of  u  King's-court,"  and  they  were  not  signed 
at  the  foot.     The  defence  was  that  the  blacking  was  sold  on  sale  or  return,  and  the 
prosecutor  was  not  cheated,  as  he  might  have  returned  it,  if  not  satisfied  with  it. 
That  the  labels  were  not  similar,  and   the  prosecutor  might  have  protected  himself 
ty  ordinary  caution.     Erie,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  "the  prisoner's  offer  to  sell  on 
ttle  or  return  might  be  intended  to  put  the  prosecutor  off  his  guard ;  but  the  actual 
wrgain  was  for  cash,  which  was  paid,  and  the  sale  completed.     As  to  the  difference 
wtween  the  labels,  the  jury  would  consider  whether  it  was  a  small  and  colorable 
difference  only,  and  intended  to  deceive.     It  was  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
map's  name  was  Everett,  as  he  had  stated,  or  not ;  for  even  if  it  were,  and  he  went 
•bout  the  country  and  offered  blacking  for  sale  as  u  Everett's  Premier,"  representing 
it  to  be  the  well-known  article  of  that  name,  knowing  that  it  was  not  so,  and  in- 
tending to  cheat  the  prosecutor  by  passing  upon  him  a  spurious  article  as  the  true 
one,  his  conduct  was  equally  fraud uleut."(r) 

Where  O.  Borwick  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  some  powders  called  "  Bor- 
wick's  Baking  Powders,"  and  others  called  "Borwick's  Egg  Powders,"  wrapped  up 
in  printed  papers,  which  contained  the  uame  of  G.  Borwick,  and  the  prisoner  caused 
A  number  of  papers  to  be  printed  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  used  by  Borwick, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  prisoner's  powders  were  sold  by  him  as  Bor- 
rick's  powders,  wrapped  in  these  labels ;  the  court  seem  to  have  entertained  no 

(qq)  Reg.  v.  Lee,  L.  k  C.  418. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Duadas,  6  Cox  C.  G.  380,  a.d.  1853. 
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doubt  that  the  prisoner  might  have  been  indicted  for  obtaining  money  by  fake 
pretences.  (*) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  falsely  pretending  on  one  occasion  to  a 
pawnbroker  that  a  certain  material,  which  he  produced,  was  "  gold  shruff,"  and  on 
another  occasion,  that  an  article  he  produced  was  "ribbon  gold;"  and  it  appeared 
that  gold  shruff  and  ribbon  gold  were  worth  £3  18*.  an  ounce ;  but  the  thing  which 
the  prisoner  said  was  gold  shruff  was  worth  only  eighteen  shillings  an  ounce,  and 
what  the  prisoner  said  was  ribbon  gold  was  silver  gilded  over,  and  both  the  articles 
were  tried  by  the  pawnbroker  with  aquafortis  and  stood  the  test.  Adams,  Serjt, 
was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  prisoner  had  merely  stated  an  untruth  with  reference  to 
an  article  which  he  produced,  and  not  about  a  fact  which  the  person  imposed  upon 
could  not  detect  at  the  time,  the  untrue  statement  did  not  amount  to  a  false  pretence, 
but  was  only  an  untrue  assertion.  The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  passed  off  the 
articles  well  knowing  them  to  be  spurious,  and  convicted  him.  But  Adams,  Serjt., 
mentioned  the  case  to  several  judges,  and  said  they  agreed  with  him  that  the  mere 
*f  SQ1  a88er^on  that  the  article  was  what  in  fact  it  was  not,  was  not  sufficient  to 
-*  sustain  *the  conviction,  and  the  prisoner  was  fined  a  shilling  and  dis- 
charged. (*) 

Where  a  count  stated  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  eleven  thimbles  which  he 
produced  were  silver,  and  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  or  more,  with  intent,  &c,  but 
did  not  allege  that  any  money  was  obtained,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  went 
to  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  laid  down  eleven  thimbles  on  the  counter,  and  said  be 
wanted  five  shillings  on  them,  and  being  asked  whether  they  were  silver,  he  said 
they  were;  but  they  were  tested,  and,  being  found  not  to  be  silver,  no  money  was 
advanced  on  them.  Reg.  v.  Tabram(u)  was  cited,  and  it  was  urged  that  this  was 
not  a  pretence  within  the  Act;  but  Mirehouse,  C.  S.,  told  the  jury  that  the  pretence 
must  in  fact  be  false,  and  so  false  that  a  man  exercising  reasonable  discretion  might 
still  be  deceived  by  it.  The  jury  convicted,  and  the  case  having  been  mentioned  to 
some  of  the  judges,  they  agreed  that,  in  point  of  law,  the  evidence  was  amply  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  verdict,  and  that  the  verdict  was  in  point  of  law  good.(t>) 

On  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  in  the  habit  of  pledging  ingots  of  silver  with  the  prosecutor,  and 
receiving  a  certain  advance  per  ounce  on  them.  These  had  generally  been  tested  at 
the  time,  and  found  to  be  genuine,  and  hud  frequently  been  redeemed  and  pledged 
again.  On  several  days  the  prisoner  brought  ingots,  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
former  ones,  and  laying  them  on  the  counter,  said,  "  Eight  ounces  each  at  fourshil* 
lings  an  ounce,  the  same  as  before."  The  money  was  advanced  on  them ;  but  beug 
the  same  in  appearance,  and  similarly  wrapped  up  as  the  former,  they  were  sot 
tested,  as  the  prosecutor  trusted  to  the  representations  of  the  prisoner.  If  a  string* 
had  come  into  the  shop  with  such  articles,  the  prosecutor  would  unquestionahlj 
have  tested  them  before  he  made  any  advance.  They  were  afterwards  tested,  and 
turned  out  to  be  of  a  metal  utterly  worthless.     It  was  held,  thai  if  the  jury  believed 

(«)  Reg  v.  Smith,  D.  &  B.  566,  a.d.  1858.  The  court  held  that  the  papers  were  not 
forgeries.     See  the  case  pott,  Forgery. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Tabram,  as  stated  by  counsel  arguendo,  C.  &  M.  251  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Before 
a.d.  1842.  It  is  clear  the  facts  and  the  ground  of  this  decision  are  at  variance  ;  for  neither 
the  inspection  nor  testing  did  discover  the  fraud  ;  and  the  case  is  overruled  by  subsequent 
cases. 

(w)  Supra. 

(v)  Reg.  v.  Ball,  G.  k  M.  249  (41  E.  G.  L.  R.),  a.d.  1842  This  case  clearly  orerroltf 
Reg.  v.  Tabram,  and  it  was  approved  and  acted  upon  in  Reg.  v.  Roebuck.  D.  k  B.  24,  fod. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  last  edition  that  if  by  ocular  inspection  the  falsity  of  the  pri- 
soner's statement  were  discoverable,  it  was  not  a  false  pretence  ;  bnt  if  the  article,  to  all 
appearance,  be  such  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  and  it  requires  something  to  be  done  to  it* 
either  by  the  application  of  tests  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  what  it  it 
alleged  to  be,  it  is  a  false  pretence ;  but  as  Reg.  v.  Coulson,  1  Den.  G.  G.  592,  and  R*g.*> 
Jessop,  D.  &  B.  442,  show  that  in  cases  of  instruments  pretended  to  be  bank  notea,tat 
offence  may  be  committed,  though  the  falsity  of  the  pretence  would  at  once  appear  oiia* 
spection  of  the  instrument,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fact  that  the  false  pretesea 
might  be  detected  by  inspection  will  prevent  the  case  from  being  within  the  statute.  Sot 
also  Reg.  v.  Stevens,  infra. 
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it  there  was  a  deliberate  intention  to  pretend  that  the  ingots  were  the  same  as  had 
in  previously  pledged,  and  they  were  totally  different,  not  merely  in  quality  but 
substance,  the  case  was  within  the  Act.(w) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  ten  shillings  by  falsely  ^pretending  that  r*fi«o 
haio  was  a  silver  chain,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  called  at  a  pawn-  *~ 
•leer's  shop  with  a  chain,  on  which  he  asked  for  an  advance  often  shillings.  The 
r nbroker  asked  if  the  chain  was  silver ;  the  prisoner  replied  that  it  was  silver, 
e  pawnbroker  examined  it,  and  tested  it  with  an  acid.  The  chain  resembled  in 
tearance  greasy  silver,  and  withstood  the  test  as  if  it  were  silver.  The  pawn- 
ker  then  lent  the  prisoner  ten  shillings  on  the  chain,  which  he  took  as  a  pledge. 

paid  this  money  relying  on  his  own  examination  and  test  of  the  chain,  and 
hout  placing  any  reliance  on  the  statement  of  the  prisoner.  Twenty-six  similar 
tins  were  found  on  the  person  of  the  prisoner  when  he  was  apprehended.  An 
ayer  proved  that  these  chains  and  the  chain  pledged  were  not  silver ;  they  were 
made  of  a  composition  worth  about  a  farthing  an  ounce,  and  each  chain  was  of 
ich  less  value  than  ten  shillings.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  the  offence 
&rged,  as  the  money  had  not  been  obtained  by  the  prisoner's  statement,  but  cou- 
nted him  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  it ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  conviction  was 
id  right.  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. :  "  Reg.  v.  Ball(x)  appears  to  be  an  authority 
pressly  in  point,  and  I  entirely  approve  of  the  principle  on  which  that  decision 
ty  rest.  Under  such  circumstances  the  party  who  has  succeeded  in  defrauding 
ie  pawnbroker,  the  money  being  advanced  upon  the  faith  of  the  false  representa- 
oo,  comes  clearly  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53 ;  for,  by  fraudulently  repre- 
Hiting  as  an  existing  fact  that  which  he  knew  to  be  not  an  existing  fact,  he 
buined  the  money  from  the  pawnbroker  *'  with  intent  to  defraud  him  of  the  same." 
laying  the  animus  furandi,  he  actually  steals  the  money  under  pretence  of  a  con- 
raet  of  borrowing  on  pledge;  and  the  statute  deprives  him  of  the  technical  defence 
hat  there  was  not(y)  a  larcenious  asportation.  I  think  it  makes  no  difference  that 
he  chain,  which  has  in  it  no  silver,  is  of  "  a  composition  worth  about  a  farthing  an 
ranee.'1  It  was  in  no  respect  the  thing  bargained  for,  and  it  was  of  no  value  to  the 
prosecutor.  This  case  cannot  properly  be  distinguished  from  the  cases  on  "  flash 
Mta,"  for  the  paper  on  which  these  notes  are  written  or  printed  is  of  some  value, 
ilthoogh  infinitesimally  small. "(2) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  certain  spoons  produced 
bj  him  were  of  the  best  quality,  that  they  were  equal  to  Elkington's  A  (meaning 
spoons  made  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  stamped  by  them  with  the  letter  A),  that  the 
foundation  was  of  the  best  material,  and  that  they  had  as  much  silver  upon  them  as 
fikiogtoii's  A.  The  prosecutors  were  pawnbrokers,  and  the  false  pretences  were 
Bade  by  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  advances  of  money  on  the  spoons, 
>fered  by  the  prisoner  by  way  of  pledge,  and  he  thereby  obtained  the  money  by 
*ij6fsuch  advances.  The  spoons  were  of  inferior  quality  to  that  represented  by 
&e  prisoner,  and  the  prosecutors  said  that,  had  they  known  the  real  quality,  they 
*<m)d  not  have  advanced  money  on  the  goods  at  any  price.  It  was  the  declaration 
rf  the  prisoner  as  *to  the  quality  of  the  spoons,  and  nothing  else,  which  r*AAi 
induced  them  to  make  the  advances.  The  money  advanced  exceeded  the  *- 
'line  of  the  spoons. (a)     The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  fraudulently  repre- 

(»)  Reg.  p.  Stevens,  1  Cox  C.  C.  83,  a.o.  1844.  The  Common  Serjeant,  who  mentioned 
the  cue  to  some  of  the  judges,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  pretence  was  proved. 
'*  the  judgment  it  is  said  that  the  ingots  were  of  pewter. 

(z)  Supra. 

(7)  "Not"  seems  introduced  in  error. 

.(')  Reg.  v.  Roebuck,  D.  &  B.  24,  a.d.  1855.  Some  of  the  judges  thought  that  this  con- 
'Wtion  could  only  be  sustained,  because  they  were  bound  by  the  authorities.  In  Reg.  v. 
(•theirs,  tried  before  Parke,  B.,  in  1841,  and  cited  D.  k  B.  36,  the  prisoner  was  convicted 
f  obtaining  a  watch  by  falsely  pretending  that  certain  articles  were  made  of  gold,  and 
•"treof  the  value  of  £25,  whereas  they  were  not  made  of  gold. 

(•)  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  unsatisfactory  statement  of  a  case  than  this.  It 
*haer  states  whether  the  spoons  were  of  the  same  materials  as  represented,  nor  the 
Uference  -in  value ;  so  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  statement  that  the  spoons 
rereof  the  aame  materials  as  represented,  and  very  nearly  equal  in  value. 
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scDtintr  that  the  goods  had  as  much  silver  on  them  as  Elkington's  A.  and  that  the 
foundations  were  of  the  best  material,  knowing  that  to  be  untrue,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  he  obtained  the  money ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  urged 
that  this  was  a  mere  representation  as  to  quality,  and  was  not  within  the  statute, 
and  that  it  was  the  mere  puffing  of  the  spoons,  for  they  were  plated  spoons, 
although  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  they  were  represented  to  be.  It  was 
answered  that  by  representing  the  spoons  to  be  equal  to  Elkington's  A,  the  prisoner 
represented  that  they  were  covered  with  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  Elkington's 
spoons  were  covered  with,  and  that  this  was  a  representation  of  a  fact,  and  that, 
even  if  it  were  merely  a  representation  of  quality,  it  was  within  the  Act.  Lord 
Campbell,  C.  J. :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  conviction  cannot  be  supported.  It 
seems  to  me  to  proceed  upon  a  mere  misrepresentation,  during  the  bargaining  for 
the  purchase  of  a  commodity,  of  the  quality  of  that  commodity."  .  .  "And 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  article  was  of  the  species  that  it  was  represented  to  he  to 
the  purchaser,  because  these  were  spoons  with  silver  upon  t{ienj,  although  not  of  the 
same  quality  as  was  represented,  the  pawnbroker  received  these  spoous,  aud  they 
were  valuable,  though  the  quality  was  not  equal  to  what  had  been  represented. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  it  never  could  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to 
make  it  an  indictable  offeuce  for  the  seller  to  exaggerate  the  quality  of  that  which 
he  was  selling,  any  more  than  it  would  be  an  indictable  offence  for  the  purchaser, 
during  the  bargain,  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  to  say  that  they  were 
not  equal  to  that  which  they  really  were."  Cockburn,  C.  J. :  "  It  seems  to  me  to 
make  all  the  difference  whether  the  man  who  is  selling  merely  represents,  as  in  this 
instance  it  appears  he  did,  the  articles  to  be  better  in  point  of  quality  than  they 
really  are,  or  whether  he  represents  them  to  be  entirely  different  from  what  they 
really  are."  .  .  .  "  Here,  if  the  prisoner  had  represented  these  articles  as  being 
of  Elkington's  manufacture,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  were  not,  and  be  knew  it. 
that  would  be  a  different  thing ;  but  the  representation  here  made  was  only  a 
vauuting  or  exaggerating  of  the  value  of  the  article  iu  which  he  was  dealing,  by 
*f  P21  representing  it  to  be  in  quality  equal  to  a  particular  manufacture."! &) 
-J  *Wille8,  J.,  who  differed  in  opinion  from  the  other  judges,  said  his  opinion 

(b)  Pollock,  C.  B.,  Coleridge,  J.,  Cresswell,  J.,  Erie,  J.,  Crompton,  J.,  Crowder,  J.. 
Watson,  B.,  and  Chanucll,  B.,  agreed  that  the  case  was  not  withinjfche  statute;  but  Pol- 
lock, C.  B.,  said,  that  there  might  be  many  cases  of  buying  and  Wiling  to  which  the 
statute  would  apply.  "  If  a  tradesman  or  a  merchant  were  to  concoct  an  article  of  mer- 
chandize expressly  for  the  purpose  of  deceit,  and  were  to  sell  it  as  aud  for  something  vcrr 
different,  even  in  quality,  from  what  it  was,  the  statute  would  apply.  So,  if  a  mart  «re 
opened,  or  a  shop  in  a  public  street,  with  a  view  of  defrauding  the  public,  and  pnffinff 
away  articles  calculated  to  catch  the  eye,  but  which  really  possessed  no  valae.  there  t*« 
statute  would  apply."  Coleridge,  J.,  also  thought  that  the  statute  might  apply  to  cash 
of  buying  and  selling.  He  said,  "  It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  say  that  there  coola 
be  no  fraudulent  misrepresentation  within  the  statute,  in  the  course  of  any  ordinirj 
transaction  of  buying  and  selling.  I  think  it  may  as  often  occur  in  the  course  of  «ml 
transaction  of  buying  and  selling  as  in  any  other  way ;  but  in  order  to  determine  whetkfr 
a  fraudulent  misrepresentation  is  or  is  not  within  the  statute,  I  think  you  must  look, 
among-  other  things,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  goes,  and  the  subject  matter  to  which  it* 
applied.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  safe  rule  to  say,  where  it  applies  simply  to  theqo*^' 
and  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  exaggeration  on  the  one  hand  or  a  depreciation  on  tM 
other,  which  too  frequently  takes  place,  even  in  tolerably  honest  transactions,  thii  ii  ■* 
the  subject  of  a  criminal  proceeding."  Erie,  J  ,  said,  u  It  seems  to  me  not  only  are  con- 
tracts for  sale  not  intended  to  be  excluded  from  the  statute,  but,  on  the  contrary,  »• 
statute  was  precisely  intended  to  make  falsehood,  in  respect  of  contracts  of  sale,  iodic**' 
ble.  The  statute  recites  that  there  had  been  a  failure  of  justice  by  reason  of  cheat*  ■* 
amounting  to  larceny,  and  it  therefore  makes  the  obtaining  of  goods  by  false  pretences** 
indictable  misdemeanor.  Now  what  were  the  cheats  which  were  not  amounting  * 
larceny,  in  respect  of  the  prosecution  of  which  there  had  been  a  failure  of  jortice-  j 
think  that  these  cheats  were  the  cases  either  where  a  person,  intending  to  deft*1* 
another  of  his  goods  by  a  false  pretence  in  purchase,  obtained  from  him  a  transfer  of  tjj 
property  in  the  goods,  he  intending  not  to  give  the  value  of  them,  or  where,  by  *&■* 
pretence  in  a  sale,  a  man  put  off  on  another  a  counterfeit  article,  which  he  knew  was** 
truly  the  article  intended,  and  so  got  money  for  the  specific  thing  shown,  that  being f" 
parentiy  what  the  buyer  intended,  but  being  in  reality  a  totally  different  thing;  ^fT 
perty  was,  under  these  circumstances,  held  to  have  passed,  and  the  matter  was  heW " 
amount  to  a  cheat ;  at  the  same  time,  where  a  party  intended  to  part  with  the 
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ras  "  the  considered  opinion  of  Jervis,  C.  J.,"  and  u  I  am  of  opinion  the  conviction 
ras  right.      It  appears  to  me  that  a  great   number  of  observations  have  been 
•rought  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of  the  statute,  which  would  not  have  been 
ttended  to  if  the  words  of  the  statute  had  been  looked  at,  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ag  that  in  many  of  the  cases  upon  this  subject  the  judgment  would  have  com- 
oanded  more  attention  in  after  times,  if  the  words  of  the  statute  had  been  attended 
o,  and  those  who  delivered  those  judgments  had  not  permitted  themselves  to  con- 
ider  instead,  whether  a  particular  view  would  or  would  not  be  convenient  to  trade, 
ither  in  its  present  state,  or  in  the  state  to  which  it  might  be  reduced  by  a  proper 
dministration  of  the  law.     I  think  that  the  words  of  the  statute  should  be  im- 
licitly  followed,  and  the  Legislature  obeyed  according  to  the  terms  in  which  it  has 
xpressed  its  will  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53.     I  am  looking  to  the  words  of 
hat  section,  and  I  am  uuable  to  bring  myself  to  think  that  the  Legislature  was  at 
11  dealing  with  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  distinction  between  a  case  of  property 
raudulently  obtained  by  a  fraudulently  obtained  contract,  and  goods  obtained  without 
ny  contract,  but  fraudulently  obtained.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  framers  of  the  statute  had  been  directed  to  any  such  possible  operation 
f  it,  they  would  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  section  is  framed,  have  enacted,  in  terms 
;ven  more  clear  than  those  of  sec.  53,  that  that  which  is  obtained  by  fraud  shall  not 
tenefit  the  fraudulent  person,  and  that  the  interposition  of  a  contract,  also  obtained 
>y  fraud,  ought  not  to  make  any  difference  in  favor  of  the  cheat."     (After  refer- 
ing  to  the  preamble  and  enactment.)     "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  proper 
'test  to  apply  to  any  case  is,  whether  it  was  a  false  pretence  by  which  the  r*fifio 
property  was  obtained,  and  whether  it  was  obtained  with  the  intention  to  L 
heat  and  defraud  the  person  from  whom  it  was  obtained.     Now,  in  this  case  it 
hould  seem  that  there  was  a  false  pretence ;  there  was  a  pretence  that  the  goods 
isd  as  much  silver  upon  them  as  Klkington's  A.  and  there  was  also  the  pretence 
hat  the  foundations  were  of  the  best  material/1     "  On  the  face  of  the  case  it  should 
leem  that  Elkington's  A  must  have  been,  for  practical  purposes,  a  fixed  quantity : 
he  quantity  of  silver  on  it  must  have  been  fixed,  and  the  proper  material.     The 
seat  material  for  the  foundation  of  such  plated  articles  must  have  been  a  well-known 
quality  in  the  trade,  because  it  appears  that  the  prisoner  made  a  statement  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  silver  and  the  quality  of  the  foundation,  with  intent  to 
defraud."     "It  appears  that  the  persons  who  made  the  advances  were  thereby  de- 
frauded, and  thereby  induced  to  make  the  advances,  and  the  jury  have  found  that 
the  statements  were  known  by  the  prisoner  to  be  untrue,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
these  statements  he  obtained  the  money  mentioned  in  the  indictment.     It  appears 
to  me  that  for  all  practical  purposes  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  be  a  sufficient  fact, 
coming  within  the  region  of  assertion  and  calculation,  and  not  mere  opinion,  and 
that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  false  pretence."     u  If  the  matter  was  a  simple 
commendation  of  the  goods,  without  any  specific  falsehood  as  to  what  they  were ;  if 
it  was  entirely  a  case  of  one  person  dealing  with  another  in  the  way  of  business, 
who  might  expect  to  pay  the  price  of  the  articles  which  were  offered  for  the  pur- 
ine of  pledge  or  sale,  and  knew  what  they  were,  I  apprehend  it  would  have  been 
•wily  disposed  of  by  the  jury,  who  were  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  acting 
*  persons  of  common  sense  and   knowledge  of  the  world,  and  abstaining  from 
coming  to  any  such  conclusion  as  that  praise  of  that  kind  should  have  the  effect  of 
■iking  the  party  resorting  to  it  guilty  of  obtaining  money  on  a  false  pretence.     I 
■ty  nothing  on  the  effect  of  simple  exaggeration,  except  that  it  appears  to  me  it 
vould  be  a  question  for  the  jury  in  each  case  whether  the  matter  was  such  ordinary 
pftise  of  the  goods  (dolus  bonus)  as  that  a  person  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  by  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  misrepresentation  of  a  specific  fact  material  to  the  contract,  and 
■tended  to  defraud,  and  did  defraud,  and  by  which  the  money  was  obtained." 

•sly,  and  a  fraudulent  person  obtained  the  article  animo  furandi,  and  took  it  off,  although 
the  possession  was  so  passed  to  him,  still  it  was  held  to  be  no  transfer  of  the  property  in 
law,  but  the  property  remained  in  the  owner  notwithstanding.1'  Grompton,  J.,t  nought 
that "  where  the  thing  sold  is  of  an  entirely  different  description  from  what  it  is  repre- 
tnted  to  be,  and  of  no  value  whatever,  as  where  a  man  passes  off  a  chain  of  base  metal 
ftrgold  or  silver,  and  the  buyer  really  gets  nothing  for  his  money,"  the  statute  applied. 
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"  But  it  is  said  that  the  effect  of  establishing  such  a  rule  as  that  for  which  I  con- 
tend, would  be  to  interfere  with  trade.  No  doubt  it  would,  and  T  think  ought,  to 
prevent  trade  being  carried  on  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  carried 
on.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  if  trade  is  carried  on,  and  1  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  generally  carried  on,  by  persons  making  false  pretences, 
with  the  intention  to  defraud  persons  of  their  money.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
interfere  with  the  rule  as  to  simple  commendation  or  praise  of  the  articles  which 
arc  sold,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  fair  cheapening  on  the  other ;  those  are  things  per- 
sons may  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  people  ought  to  be  protected  from  such  acts  as  those  I  have  referred 
to  being  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  and  with  intent  to  defraud  purchasers  of  their 
♦PfUl  money  or  goods.  N  tne  result  of  it  would  be  to  multiply  prosecutions,  *thtt 
-*  must  be  because  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  fraud  is  multiplied  to  a  great 
extent,  and,  amongst  others,  in  this  form.  I  agree  in  what  the  late  C  J.  Jervis 
said,  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  such  a  supposed  state,  though  I  hope  not  to  ordinary 
trade :  that  if  there  be  such  a  commerce  as  requires  to  be  protected  by  the  statute 
being  limited  in  the  mode  suggested,  it  ought  to  be  made  honest,  and  conform  to 
the  law,  and  not  the  law  bent  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  fraudulent  commerce  to 
go  on."  B  ram  well,  B.,  "  The  inclination  of  my  opinion  is  that  this  conviction 
ought  to  be  sustained.  I  can  understand  the  statute  in  two  ways.  One,  that  it 
only  applies  to  those  cases  where  there  is  no  contract,  and  the  chattel  or  money  u 
got  by  false  pretences,  either  without  or  independently  of  any  contract,  as  in  Reg> 
v.  SJuTicoodijc),  where,  though  there  had  been  no  fraud  in  making  the  contract, 
there  was  in  the  assertion  that  the  things  delivered  were  of  a  certain  amount.  The 
other  that  the  statute  was  intended  never  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  fraud  was  not 
the  immediate  cause,  or  sole  cause,  of  obtaining  the  money ;  but  the  contract  was 
obtained  by  fraud,  and  the  money  or  the  article  handed  over  to  the  person  in  pur- 
suance of  that,  or  of  th*t  and  something  given  by  the  fraudulent  person.  The  first 
case  is  clearly  within  the  statute,  and  the  inclination  of  my  opinion  is  that  the 
statute  does  extend  to  cases  such  as  last  mentioned."  .  .  .  "  I  can  understand 
the  statute  being  limited  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  or  extended  to  both ;  but  I  can- 
not understand  the  medium  course  suggested  to-day,  namely,  that  the  statute  doe* 
apply  to  some  of  the  cases  in  the  second  class,  but  does  not  apply  when  the  person 
defrauded  gets  in  specie  the  thing  contracted  for,  though  with  a  difference  of 
quality."  .  .  .  "As  at  present  advised,  I  incline  to  think  the  true  meaning  of  the 
statute  is  that  it  shall  extend  to  people  who  make  these  bargains  by  fraud,  and  so 
by  the  fraud  get  possession  of  the  chattels  or  property  of  others  "(d) 

(c)  Ante,  p.  656. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Bryan,  D.  k  B.  265.  Ae  it  seems  to  me  that  the  clause  in  question  has  never 
been  sufficiently  considered,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  some  remarks  to  it.  It  recites  that 
"  a  failure  of  justice  frequently  arises  from  the  subtle  distinction  between  larceny  aw 
fraud."  Now  a  reference  to  the  numerous  cases,  ante,  p.  200,  et  teg.,  will  plainly  aao* 
that  the  subtle  distinction  alluded  to  is  this  :  that  if  the  owner  of  property,  or  hia  serraat. 
is  induced  by  fraudulent  pretences  to  part  with  the  possession  only  of  his  property,  tfiw 
retaining  the  right  of  property,  the  case  is  larceny ;  but  if  he  is  induced  by  such  metal »  j 
part  with  the  right  of  property  as  well  as  the  possession,  the  case  is  not  larceny;  aadij  I 
is  plain  that  the  primary  object  of  the  clause  was  to  provide  for  those  cases  which  votM 
have  been  larceny  if  the  property  as  well  as  the  possession  had  not  been  parted  with:**" 
that  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  clause  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  proviw  iW 
if  the  prisoner  "  obtained  the  property  in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount  to  larceaj.  ■* 
shall  not,  by  reason  thereof,  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  such  misdemeanor."  To  pats 
single  instance  of  this  class :  A  man  goes  to  a  shop,  and  fraudulently  goes  through**6 
purchase  of  an  article,  and  gets  it  from  the  shopman  by  some  false  pretence  or  ot**r< 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  owner  ;  if  the  shopman  had  no  authority  to  part  with  the  pro- 
perty without  payment  of  the  price,  the  offence  is  larceny  ;  but  if  he  had  snch  aathon^j 
it  is  only  a  fraud.  Well  may  this  be  termed  a  "  subtle  distinction,"  especially  as  the «•* 
tinction  turns  on  a  fact — the  authority — of  which,  in  most  cases,  the  prisoner  Bait* 
ignorant.  Now  such  being  the  object  of  the  clause,  one  simple  test  for  dettnaiauf 
whether  a  case  is  witnin  it  immediately  presents  itself.  Assume  that  the  pretence!  a* 
proved  as  laid,  and  that  the  party  from  whom  the  chattel  or  money  was  obtained  dM  a* 
part  with  the  property  in  it;  then  if  the  prisoner  would  be  guilty  of  larceny,  thee*** 
clearly  within  the  clause  ;  for,  under  that  .supposition  not  only  may  he  be  confictii,** 
he  must  be  convicted;  for  tfee  words  are,  "  he  thaU  not  by  reaaon  thereof  be  eatitki *** 
acquitted  of  such  misdemeanor."       It  is,  therefore,  very  confidently  submitted  taw 
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*The  prisoner  offered  an  Albert  chain  to  a  pawnbroker  in  pledge.  He  p**** 
ked  35*.  for  it,  representing  that  it  was  gold,  and  that  he  had  bought  it  L 

erever  on  an  indictment  for  false  pretences  the  pretences  are  proved,  and  the  offence  would  have 
*  larceny  if  the  property  in  the  chattel  or  money  had  not  been  parted  with,  the  case  is  within  the 
tuie.  And  this  clearly  shows  that  the  decision  in  the  principal  case  is  wrong;  for  no 
e  can  doubt  that,  if  the  money  had  been  obtained  from  a  shopman,  who  had  no 
thority  to  make  advances,  except  on  real  and  valuable  pledges,  the  offence  would  hare 
en  larceny :  see  Rex  v.  Jackson,  ante,  p.  203. 

The  words  of  the  clause  are,  "  If  any  person  shall,  by  any  false  pretence,  obtain  from 
y  person  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud,'7 
.  Now  these  words  are  perfectly  general  and  unqualified,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
s  amply  wide  enough  to  include  every  case  where  property  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
tudulent  contract ;  and  a  reference  to  the  first  Act  on  the  subject,  from  which  they  are 
ken,  seems  not  only  to  show  that  it  does  include  such  contracts,  but  that  its  principal 
ject  was  to  punish  those  who  by  such  contracts  defrauded  tradesmen.  Sec.  1  of  the  30 
ro.  2,  c.  24,  recites  that  «*  evil  disposed  persons  have,  by  various  subtle  stratagems, 
reats,  and  devices,  fraudulently  obtained  divers  sums  of  money,  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
tndizes,  to  the  great  injury  of  industrious  families,  and  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  trade 
d  credit,''  and  then  contains  the  first  enactment  against  obtaining  "  money,  goods,  wares, 
merchandizes  "  by  false  pretences ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  similar  enact- 
I  part  ot  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53,  and  the  new  clause,  ought  to  receive  an  equally 
mprebensive  meaning.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  it  would  seem  to  be  erroneous  to 
eak  of  a  fraudulent  contract  as  a  contract;  fraud  vitiates  everything;  and,  though  the 
remony  of  a  contract  may  have  been  gone  through,  there  is  really  no  contract  at  all, 
lere  the  prisoner  has  done  everything  with  intent  to  defraud.  And  where  a  prosecution 
instituted  by  the  injured  person,  there  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that  the  prosecutor 
a  affirmed  the  contract.  Whether  there  be  fraud  or  not  is  a  question  for  the  jury ;  and 
lere  they  have  expressly  found  that  the  contract  was  made  with  intent  to  cheat  the 
rner  of  his  property,  as  they  have  in  every  case  which  has  been  reserved,  it  appears  to 
quite  a  mistake  to  speak  of  a  contract  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
oken  of  in  these  cases.  * 

In  order  to  bring  a  case  within  the  statute,  the  following  things  are  alone  requisite : 
A  false  pretence.  2.  An  obtaining  of  property  by  it.  3.  An  intent  to  defraud.  And 
ie  correct  way  to  determine  whether  any  particular  case  falls  within  it  is,  not  to  consider 
ich  of  these  things  separately,  but  to  look  at  them  all  together  ;  for  no  case  is  within  the 
atute  unless  all  of  them  co-exist  in  it.  And  one  error  in  some  cases  seems  to  have  been 
>  consider  the  pretence  apart  from  the  finding  of  the  jury  that  it  was  made  with  intent 
»  defraud.  One  man  may  extol  an  article  innocently,  and  another  fraudulently,  in 
imilar  terms,  but  the  latter  is  alone  within  the  statute,  which  does  not  apply  to  every 
«Ue  pretence,  but  only  to  such  false  pretences  as  are  made  with  intent  to  defraud. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  a  representation  that  articles  are   better  in  point  of 
quality,  and  a  representation  that  they  are  entirely  different  from  what  they  really  are, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  which  warrants  any  such  distinction  ;  what  the  statute  re- 
quires is  that  there  shall  be  a  false  pretence.     Then  is  a  representation  as  to  quality  a 
pretence?    Possibly  where  such  a  representation  is  made  on  the  mere  inspection  of  an 
article  it  may  be  rather  a  matter  of  opinion  than  a  pretence;  but  where  it  is  made  with  a 
foil  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  article,  it  is  not  opinion   (for  opinion  must  cease 
when  knowledge  exists),  but  an  affirmation  of  a  known  fact;  in  other  words,  a  pretence. 
1ft  man  who  knew  the  precise  composition  of  Elkiugton's  A  swore  that  a  spoon,  which 
ko  himself  had  manufactured,  was  ot  the  same  quality  as  Elkington's  A,  he  would  clearly 
he  guilty  of  perjury,  if  it  was  made  of  the  materials  of  which  the  spoons  in  this  case  were 
composed.     If  then  a  man  possessing  Buch  knowledge  made  such  a  representation  as  to  a 
tyoon  made  by  himself,  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  made  a  false  pretence?     The  judges, 
l*deed,  do  not  seem  to  say  that  such  a  representation  is  not  a  false  pretence,  but  only 
that  it  is  not  a  false  pretence  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.     But  as  the  words  uany 
pnoa"  include  every  person  who  comes  within  the  other  requisites  of  the  clause;  so  the 
words  •' any  false  pretence"  include  every  false  pretence  which  \a  made  with  intent  to 
dtfriud.    The  Legislature  has  declared  the  false  pretences  to  be  such  as  are  made  with 
*ttnt  to  defraud  ;  and  to  hold  that  any  false  pretence  made  with  that  intent  is  not  within 
tko  Act,  is  to  assume  the  office  of  legislation  rather  than  that  of  judge. 

As  to  the  remark  that,  if  extolling  goods  be  within  the  statute,  so  must  depreciating 
*tem  be  so  also:  the  answer  is  that  if  a  person  were  to  induce  an  owner  to  part  with  his 
PfO|*rty  by  falsely  representing  it  as  of  inferior  value,  the  case  would  clearly  be  within 
^e  statute,  if  the  representation  was  made  with  intent  to  defraud.  Suppose  a  veterinary 
•^rgeon  represented  that  a  valuable  race-horse  had  a  fatal  disease,  when  he  well  knew 
tfcat  it  bad  not,  and  by  that  means  obtained  it  at  the  price  of  a  useless  horse,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  owuer;  the  case  would  clearly  be  within  the  statute. 

As  to  the  dauger  lo  the  honest  tradesman,  there  is  no  fear  that  a  jury,  generally  con- 
*iaio^  several  intdednien,  will  be  too  ready  to  find  an  intent  to  defraud  in  cases  of  this 
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♦fififil  *n  ^x*°rd  street,  and  given  £3  10s.  for  it.     It  was  *tested,  and  found  to  be 
J   little  better  than  brass ;  there  was  a  very  small  portion  of  gold  and  a  little 
silver,  and  the  chain  was  of  the  value  of  13*.     It  was  held  that  there  was  no  case 
to  go  to  the  jury.(e)  .  ^ 

Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  bread,  meat,  and  other  provisions  by  false  pre- 
tences, it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  wearing  the  dress  of  a  naval  officer,  engaged  a 
lodging  of  the  prosecutrix  at  ten  shillings  per  week,  on  the  13th  of  November;  and 
on  the  17th  the  prisoner  said  he  should  be  likely  to  remain  for  some  time,  and  that 
he  was  paymaster  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  prisoner  continued  a  lodger  till 
the  25th,  and  then  expressed  a  wish  to  become  a  boarder,  and  an  arrangement  was 
accordingly  made  that  he  should  become  a  boarder  at  a  guinea  a  week,  and  the 
prosecutrix  supplied  him  with  board,  consisting  of  cooked  meat,  tea,  sugar,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  and  beer,  for  the  six  days  following ;  but  the  prisoner  did  not  pay 
her  anything  for  the  lodging  or  board ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  after  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong,  but  the  supply  of  articles,  as  it 
was  said  upon  the  contract  made  by  reason  of  the  false  pretence,  was  too  rcmotelj 
the  result  of  the  false  pretence  in  this  particular  instance  to  become  the  subject  of 
an  indictmeut  for  obtaining  those  specified  goods  by  false  pretences.(/)  So  where 
an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
naval  service,  and  entitled  to  receive  thirty  shillings  for  a  quarter's  payment  next 
day,  whereby  he  obtained  board  and  lodging  at  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  and  six- 
pence in  money.  The  prisoner  went  to  a  lodging-house,  and  represented  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  naval  reserve,  and  wus  entitled  next  day  to  receive  thirty 
shillings  for  a  quarter's  payment;  believing  this  representation,  the  prosecutor 
agreed  to  let  him  have  board  and  lodgings  at  his  house  for  a  week  at  fourteen 
shillings.  The  prisoner  then  said  he  was  short  of  cash,  and  asked  the  prosecutor  to 
lend  him  sixpence,  which  he  did.  The  prisoner  remained  some  days,  and  it  wit 
then  discovered  that  his  statements  were  false.  Hill,  J.,  said  that  this  case  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  Reg  v.  Gardner  ;(*/)  for  although  the  prisoner  obtained 
money  or  goods  from  the  prosecutor,  he  did  it  by  means  of  a  contract,  and  he  ob- 
tained the  contract  only  by  means  of  the  false  pretences.  It  is  too  remote  tony 
that  he  obtaiued  the  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences. (A) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  pretending  that  a  mattrass  was  stuffed  with  wool 
The  prisoner  had  agreed  to  make  a  mattrass  to  be  stuffed  with  the  best  wool  at  an 
*fif  71  ^o™^  Pr»ce-  Ifc  was  ^delivered  and  paid  for  at  that  price,  but  seventy 
J  pounds  weight  of  a  very  inferior  material,  called  flock,  had  been  substituted 
for  wool.  Martin,  B.,  had  some  doubt  whether  this  case  was  anything  more  thai 
the  breach  of  warranty ;  but  on  the  authority  of  Reg.  v.  Goss^hh)  and  Reg-  *• 
Ragg^i)  the  case  was  left  to  the  jury.(y) 

Where  the  prosecutor,  by  certain  false  representations  made  to  him  by  the  pri- 
soner as  to  his  business,  customers,  and  profits,  was  induced  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  the  prisoner,  and  to  advance  <£5(J0  as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  concern, 
and  the  sessious  directed  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  the  account  given  bjtkf 
prosecutor,  they  should  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the  question  was  reseTted 
whether  the  conviction  could  be  supported,  the  court  held  that  the  only  point  of 
law  reserved  was  whether,  in  every  possible  and  conceivable  view  of  the  evident 
by  the  jury,  they  were  bound  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;(k)  and  the  court  hekl  , 
that  they  were  not ;  for  mauy  other  questions  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
jury.(0 

kind,  unless  there  be  plain  and  palpable  evidence  of  fraud,  and  where  that  exists  itiitb* 
interest  of  every  one  that  the  offender  should  be  convicted.  , 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Lee,  8  Cox  G.  C.  233,  a.d.  1859.  The  Common  Serjeant,  on  the  authority  * 
Reg.  v.  Bryan,  supra. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Gardner,  D.  &  B.  40,  a.o.  1856.  (g)  Supra. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Bryan,  2  F.  &  F.  567,  a.d.  1861. 

thh)  Ante,  p.  655.  (t)  Ante,  p.  657.  .     ^    — 

\j)  Reg.  v.  Pratt,  8  Cox  C.  C.  334.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  or  the  poiat  *•"■ 
have  been  reserved. 

(k)  Per  Williams,  J. 

\l)  Reg.  v.  Watson,  D.  k  B.  348,  a.d.  1857.  As  the  only  question  turned  on  the  ft* 
tion  to  the  jury,  it  is  qnite  useless  to  set  out  the  facta.    The  marginal  nott  it  altoftt**  -■ 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  a  sovereign  by  false  pretences,  it  appeared  that 
te  defendant,  an  attorney,  had  appeared  before  the  magistrates  as  attorney  for  the 
roeecutor,  who  kept  a  house  for  the  sale  of  beer,  and  who  was  fined  £2  by  the 
agistrates.  The  defendant  afterwards  called  on  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
id  he  had  been  with  a  person  from  Frankwell  to  the  magistrates,  which  person 
id  been  fined  £2  for  a  similar  offence,  and  he  had  prevailed  on  the  magistrates  to 
ke  £1  instead  of  £2 ;  and  if  she  could  make  it  convenient  to  give  him  a  sovereign, 
*  would  go  and  do  the  same  for  her.  She  gave  him  a  sovereign.  The  defendant 
id  never  made  any  application  to  either  of  the  magistrates  respecting  any  person 
Frankwell,  or  either  of  the  fines,  and  both  the  person  residing  in  Frankwell  and 
e  prosecutor  had  been  obliged  to  pay  their  full  fines  of  £2  each.  It  was  submitted 
at  this  was  not  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute ;  but  a  matter  of  bargain  be- 
reen  an  attorney  and  his  client.  But  it  was  held  to  be  a  case  clearly  within  the 
atnte,  as  under  the  guise  of  an  attorney  the  money  was  obtained.(m) 
Obtaining  as  a  loan  from  the  drawer  of  a  bill  accepted  by  the  ^prisoner  r*p  «q 
irt  of  the  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  bill,  under  the  false  pre-  *- 
nee  that  the  prisoner  was  prepared  with  the  residue  of  the  amount,  is  within  the 
itute,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  not  so  prepared,  and  did  not  intend  so 
apply  the  money.  The  indictment  stated  that  the  prosecutor  had  drawn  a  bill  of 
change  upon  the  prisoner  for  £2638,  which  the  prisoner  had  accepted,  and  that 
hen  it  became  due  the  prisoner,  by  falsely  pretending  that  he  was  then  provided 
ith  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  bill,  excepting  £300,  obtained 
le  last-mentioned  sum  from  the  prosecutor ;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner 
id  accepted  a  bill,  drawn  on  him  by  the  prosecutor  for  £2638,  the  amount  he  then 
red  to  the  prosecutor ;  the  bill  was  put  iuto  circulation,  and  when  it  became  due, 
le  prosecutor  became  anxious  about  its  being  duly  taken  up  by  the  prisoner,  and 
pplied  to  him  on  the  subject,  asking  him  whether  he  was  prepared  to  pay  it.  The 
frisoner  answered  that  he  was  prepared  with  sufficient  funds  all  but  £300,  and  that 
le  expected  to  get  the  loan  of  that  sum  from  a  friend.  The  prosecutor  expressed 
lis  willingness  to  advance  the  £300  himself,  and  ultimately  did  so ;  but  the  pri- 
Kmer,  instead  of  taking  up  the  bill,  applied  the  £300  to  his  own  purposes,  and  suf- 
fered the  bill  to  be  dishonored,  and  the  prosecutor  ultimately  had  to  pay  it.  There 
wm  evidence  that  at  the  time  the  prisoner  obtained  the  money  he  was  not  in  pos- 
•mion  of  funds  sufficient  to  make  up  the  balance  between  the  £2638  and  the  £300, 
hit  was  in  insolvent  circumstances.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner's  statement, 
that  he  could  take  up  the  bill,  formed  a  mere  mis-statement ;  at  the  worst  a  naked 
Ke;  and  Rex  t.  Wakeling{n)  and  Rex  v.  Codrington(p)  were  cited.  Secondly, 
Alt  the  statute  did  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  prosecutor  had  only  lent,  not 
pwted  with  the  property  of  the  money.  Patteson,  J. :  "  The  words  of  this  Act  are 
Wj  Urge,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  withdraw  the  case  from  the  jury.  If  they  are 
atfffied  that  the  prisoner  fraudulently  obtained  the  £300  by  a  deliberate  falsehood, 
werring  that  he  had  all  the  funds  to  take  up  the  bill  except  £300,  when  in  fact  he 
knew  that  he  had  not,  and  meaning  all  the  time  to  apply  the  £300  to  his  own  pur- 

*H*g.  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  said,  "I  am  far  from  saying  that  where  a  party  is  induced  by 
fcto  pretences  to  enter  into  a  partnership,  and  to  advance  money,  the  allegations  being 
•together  fraudulent  and  false,  or  colorable  merely,  he  might  not  have  ground  for  main- 
tfning-an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  or  from  saying  that  he 
■ight  not  rescind  a  contract  obtained  by  fraud.  But  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  he 
westnter  into  the  contract  of  partnership,  and  does  not  rescind  it,  and  advances  money 
*•  part  of  the  capital  of  the  concern,  he  has  not  parted  with  his  money  within  the  meaning 
tf  the  Btatate;  because,  being  a  partner,  he  is  still  interested  in  that  money."  Erie,  J.f 
jwngot  on  the  evidence  there  had  been  a  real  partnership  assented  to  by  the  prosecutor 
faiome  time,  and  was  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  money  advanced 
*°*  concern  by  a  partner  can  be  treated  as  money  obtained  by  another  partner  by  false 
r^tences:  bat  he  agreed  that  there  might  be  a  case  of  partnership  obtained  by  fraud, 
*td  money  advanced,  where  the  whole  thing  was  a  pretence,  and  the  party  always  in- 
Wed  to  obtain  and  appropriate  the  money,  where  an  indictment  for  false  pretences 
•%bt  lie. 

(■)  Rex  v.  Asterley,  7  C.  k  P.  191  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J. 

(»)  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  504,  ivpra,  p.  624. 

(•)  1  C.  k  P.  661  (12  E.  0.  L.  R.),  supra,  p.  652. 
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poses  and  not  to  take  up  the  bill,  the  jury  ought  to  convict  the  prisoner.  In  Rex 
y.  Codringtony  it  does  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  did  distinctly  allege  that  he  had 
a  good  title  to  the  estate  that  he  was  selling.  Then  as  to  the  money  being  advanced 
by  the  prosecutor  only  as  a  loan,  the  terms  of  the  Act  embrace  every  mode  of  ob- 
taining money  by  false  pretences,  by  loan  as  well  as  by  transfer."(j/) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  a  check  for  £80  by  false  pretences,  it  appeared 
♦fifiQl  ^at  ^e  Pr'80ncr  ha<*  employed  the  prosecutor,  *a  solicitor,  to  prepare  a 
-*  contract  for  building  a  house  and  workshop  upon  land  near  Sheffield.  He 
afterwards  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  £80.  He  told  him  the  builder  had  finished 
the  house  and  workshop,  and  that  he  was  short  of  money  to  pay  for  extras,  and 
that  he  should  have  the  lease  in  a  day  or  two.  Shortly  afterwards  the  prisoner 
brought  a  lease  from  the  governors  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  Estates,  Sheffield, 
to  the  prisoner  of  certain  land,  with  a  plan  in  the  margin,  and  left  it  with  the 
prosecutor,  and  said,  "I  have  built  a  very  capital  house  on  the  land,  and  some  work- 
shops, and  it  is  a  very  nice  piece  of  land.  Can  you  lend  me  the  £80  on  it  without 
putting  me  to  the  expense  of  a  formal  mortgage?  They  are  worth  near  £300.  and 
I  hope  you  will  save  me  the  expense  of  a  mortgage."  He  also  said  he  had  to  paj 
the  builder  for  some  extras.  In  consequence  the  prosecutor  agreed  to  let  him  hare 
the  money  on  the  deposit  of  the  lease,  and  on  his  executing  an  agreement  to  exe- 
cute a  mortgage  of  the  lease,  and  a  bond  for  £80.  The  prisoner  called  the  next 
day,  and  executed  the  agreement  and  bond ;  after  which  the  prosecutor  gave  him 
the  check  for  £80.  The  prosecutor  was  induced  to  give  hun  the  money  on  the 
representation  that  the  house  and  workshops  were  worth  £300,  and  built  upon  the 
laud  in  the  lease.  He  would  not  have  given  him  the  money  unless  he  had  signed  the 
bond  aud  agreement  and  deposited  the  lease ;  nor  would  he  have  given  him  the  monej 
on  his  boud.  agreement,  and  deposit  of  the  lease,  unless  for  the  false  pretence  that  the 
house  aud  workshops  had  been  built  on  the  land.  It  turned  out  that  no  home  or 
workshops  had  been  built  on  the  land  in  the  lease,  but  on  an  adjoining  piece  of 
land  a  house  aud  workshop  had  been  built  and  mortgaged  by  the  prisoner  for  £250. 
The  land  in  question  could  not  be  found  by  the  description  in  the  lease,  and  was  of 
much  less  value  without  buildings.  It  was  contended  that  the  proximate  caase  of 
obtaining  the  check  was  the  agreement,  the  bond  and  equitable  mortgage,  and  that 
the  false  pretence  was  only  an  antecedent  inducement  to  enter  into  these  cod  tracts; 
but,  upon  a  case  reserved  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that  the  case  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  Rex  v.  Abbott  ^(q)  and  that  the  conviction  was  right(r) 

By  reference  to  the  decisions  upon  the  repealed  statutes  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  indictment  upon  the  new  statute  should  state  what  the  false  pretences  are.(i) 
They  should  be  set  out,  in  order  that  the  court  may  see  what  they  are,  and  whether 
they  come  within  the  statute. (01     But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  describe 

(p)  Rex  r.  Crossley,  2  M.  &  Rob.  17.  But  qu.  the  last  point.  The  correct  distinctioa 
between  larceny  and  false  pretences  seems  to  be  that  in  the  former  the  property  wai  sot 
parted  with,  in  the  latter  it  was.  See  the  cases,  ante,  p.  2C0,  et  teg.  But  if  these  ctMl 
show  that  it  would  not  be  obtaining  by  false  pretences,  still  if  the  jury  found  that  tat 
prisoner  obtained  the  loan  with  intent  to  steal,  that  would  be  larceny,  and  he  might  be 
convicted  of  that  upon  this  indictment.  See  ante,  p.  200.  C.  S.  G.  On  this  note  being 
cited  in  Reg.  v.  Burgon,  infra,  Crompton,  J.,  said,  "Where  a  chattel  is  lent,  the  chattel 
does  not  pass ;  but  money  that  is  lent  passes  as  much  in  case  of  a  loan  as  on  a  sale.  Taeit 
was  no  expectation  that  the  same  money  which  was  obtained  would  be  returned." 

(g)  Ante,  p.  654.  (r)  Reg.  v.  Burgon,  D.  k  B.  11,  a.o.  18*6. 

(<)  Rex  v.  Mason,  2  T.  R.  681. 

(t)  Fuller's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  8.  13,  p.  837. 

1  See  Lambert  v.  People,  9  Cow.  578.  In  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  tal* 
pretences  all  the  false  pretences  relied  on  to  sustain  the  indictment,  and  to  convict  tat 
accused,  must  be  specifically  negatived ;  but  to  authorize  a  conviction  it  is  not  need**1? 
to  prove  all  the  pretences  laid  in  the  indictment  to  be  false,  unless  all  are  material  io<*" 
stitute  the  offence  charged.  Where  one  or  more  of  the  pretences  are  proved  to  belaid 
and  the  pretence  or  pretences  thus  proved  to  be  false  are  sufficient  per  %t  to  constituted 
offence,  the  accused  will  be  convicted,  notwithstanding  that  the  public  prosecutor  **. 
in  proving  to  be  false  other  pretences  alleged  in  the  indictment ;  such  other  pretence*  ** 
in  such  case  be  regarded  as  surplusage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  conviction,  that  t**P** 
tences  proved  to  be  false  should  be  the  sole  and  only  inducement  to  the  credit  or  daWT 
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m  more  particularly  than  they  were  shown  or  described  to  the  party  at  the  time ; 
I  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  imposed  upon :  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
essary  to  make  any  express  allegation  that  the  facts  set  forth  show  a  false 
tence  (u)  In  a  case  upon  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  where  it  was  assigned  for  error 
t  it  was  nowhere  alleged  in  the  indictment  that  the  defendant "  did  falsely  r*ana 
tend/'  the  judgment*  was  nevertheless  affirmed.  The  indictment  alleged  *~ 
substance,'  that  the  defendant  unlawfully,  knowingly,  and  designedly  pretended 
tain  things,  "by  means  of  which  said  false  pretences  he  obtained  the  money; 
I,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  indictment,  all  the  pretences  were  averred  to 
false ;  and  the  court  held  this  to  be  sufficient.  And  it  seems  also  to  have  been 
ir  opinion,  that  the  indictment  would  have  been  good  if  it  had  only  alleged  that 

defendant  obtained  the  money  by  such  and  such  pretences  (stating  them) ;  and 
n  averred  that  those  pretences  were  false. (y)  But  a  special  averment,  that  the 
tencea,  or  some  of  them,  are  false,  ca*n not  be  dispensed  with ;  and,  in  a  case  upon 

repealed  statute,  where  it  was  omitted,  and  an  exception  taken  on  a  writ  of 
>r,  the  judgment  was  reversed.  The  court  considered  the  case  by  analogy  to  the 
essary  averments  in  an  indictment  for  perjury  framed  under  the  23  Geo.  2,  c. 
(to)  and  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  where  a  party  was  charged  with  obtaining 
ney,  &c,  by  false  pretences,  and  the  matter  charged  as  the  pretence  contained 
re  than  one  proposition,  the  indictment  ought  to  announce  the  precise  charge  by 
inct  averments,  and  state  in  what  particular  such  pretences  are  false.  Lord 
enborough,  C.  J.,  said,  "  To  state  merely  the  whole  of  the  false  pretence,  is  to 
e  a  matter  generally  combined  of  some  truth  as  well  as  falsehood.  It  hardly 
r  happens  that  it  is  unaccompanied  with  some  truth.  Suppose  the  offence, 
send  of  being  comprised  within  five  or  six  separate  matters  of  pretence,  as  here, 
I  branched  out  into  twenty  or  thirty,  of  which  some  might  be  true,  and  used  only 
:he  vehicle  of  the  falsity ;  are  we  to  understand  from  this  form  of  charge  that  it 
testes  the  whole  to  be  false,  and  that  the  defendant  is  to  prepare  to  defend  himself 
linst  the  whole?  That  would  be  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  proceeding, 
ich  requires  that  the  falsification  should  be  applied  to  the  particular  thing  to  be 
sified,  and  not  to  the  whole.  And  the  convenience  also  of  mankind  demands, 
],  in  furtherance  of  that  convenience,  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  admin- 
er  justice  to  require  that  the  charge  should  be  specific,  in  order  to  give  notice 
the  party  of  what  he  is  to  come  prepared  to  defend ;  and  to  prevent  his  being 
itracted  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  multifarious  and  complicated  transaction,  parts 

^rhich  only  are  meant  to  be  impeached  for  falsehood.  The  Legislature  have 
;ponnded  their  understanding  of  the  matter  in  the  case  of  perjury ;  and  I  am  at 
loss  to  discover  why  in  reason,  in  justice,  and  in  mercy  to  the  party,  the  charge 
i  this  case  should  not  be  as  distinctly  ascertained  by  proper  averments  that  speci- 
ally draw  his  attention  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  perjury. "(x)  It  appears  from  this 
■se  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  what  is  stated  in  order  to  obtain  the 
roperty  should  be  false ;  it  is  sufficient  if  part  is  false ;  provided  that  part  has  a 
material  effect  in  inducing  the  party  defrauded  to  give  up  his  propcrty.(y) 

Id  a  case  which  has  been  previously  mentioned,  on  another  point, (2)  an  r*fi71 
Ejection  was   taken    that   the   pretence   was   not   stated   *with    sufficient  *- 
*Ttainty,  inasmuch  as  a  wager  therein  mentioned  was  stated  only  to  have  been  made 

with  a  colonel  in  the  army,  then  at  Bath,"  without  setting  forth  the  colonel's 
totbe.(a)     But  the  objection  was  overruled;  and  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  said,  that  the 

(«)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  8.  13,  p.  837,  838 ;  Terrey's  case,  Cro.  Car.  564. 

(»)  Rex  v.  Airey,  2  East  R.  30,  ante,  p.  637.  (w)  Pott,  Chap,  on  Perjury. 

(»)  Rex  p.  Perrott,  2  M.  k  S.  379,  386.  (y)  And  see  Rex  v.  Hill,  pott,  p.  680. 

(')  Hex  v.  Young,  ante,  p.  620,  et  teq. 

ii)  8ee  the  abstract  of  the  indictment,  ante,  p.  620. 


*  the  property  ;  it  is  enough  if  they  had  so  material  an  effect  in  procuring  the  credit  or 
facing  *  delivery  of  the  property  that  without  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the 
My  defrauded,  he  would  not  have  given  the  credit  or  parted  with  the  property :  People 
Hayne*,  11  Wend.  557.  An  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  must 
is/ge  the  falsity  of  the  pretences  by  special  averment:  Amos  v.  State,  10  Humph.  117. 
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charge  was  sufficiently  certain  to  enable  the  defendants  to  know  what  they  were 
called  upon  to  answer  for;  and  that  perhaps  the  colonel's  name  with  whom  the  wager 
was  stated  to  have  been  made  was  not  mentioned ;  in  which  case  he  could  not  have 
been  described  with  greater  accuracy.  And  further,  that  if  such  a  wager  had  been 
actually  depending,  it  was  competent  to  the  defendants  to  have  proved  it  id  their 
defence. f 

A  count  alleged  that  Henshaw  and  Clark  did  falsely  pretend  to  H.  Pond,  who 
lived  at  one  Madame  Temple's,  and  acted  as  her  representative,  that  Clark  had  come 
down  from  London  to  the  residence  of  Henshaw,  and  that  H.  Pond  was  to  give  him 
10«.,  and  that  the  said  Madame  Temple  was  going  to  allow  Clark  10*.  a  week  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  By  means,  &c,  the  prisoners  did  attempt,  &c.  Madame  Tem- 
ple had  a  shop  in  London  and  another  at  Brighton,  and  the  prisoners  went  to  the 
shop  at  Brighton,  and  saw  H.  Pond,  who  kept  the  accounts  of  Madame  Temple 
there,  and  who  proved  that  Henshaw  in  the.  hearing  of  Clark  said  that  Clark  had 
come  down  from  London,  and  had  been  in  B  romp  ton  Hospital  with  a  bad  leg,  and 
had  seen  Madame  Temple  in  London,  who  had  said  that  she  (Pond)  was  to  give 
Clark  10s.  a  week  while  he  was  in  Brighton  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  She 
refused  to  do  so.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  did 
not  sufficiently  allege  any  pretence  of  an  existing  fact.(au)  The  court  seem  to  have 
thought  that,  if  the  iudictment  had  alleged  that  Pond  was  to  give  the  money  on 
accouut  of  Madame  Temple,  it  would  have  been  good.  In  these  sort  of  cases  there 
ought  to  be  an  averment  that  the  prisoner  was  authorized  by  the  party  to  ask  for 
and  to  receive  the  money. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  the  effect  of  the  pretence  correctly,  and  the  very  words  used 
need  not  be  stated.  The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  did  falsely  pretend 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  one  T.  Groves,  of  Gloucester,  butcher,  and  that  he  was 
sent  by  the  said  Groves  to  look  at  two  heifers,  the  property  of  the  prosecutor,  for 
the  said  Groves,  and  that  he  was  sent  by  the  said  Groves  to  buy  the  said  heifers  of 
the  prosecutor  for  the  said  Groves,  and  that  the  said  Groves  would  buy  the  said 
heifers  for  the  sum  of  £23  108.,  and  that  the  said  Groves  would  pay  the  prosecutor 
the  sum  of  £23  10s.  for  the  said  heifers,  and  that  the  said  Groves  would  be  overoa 
the  next  Thursday,  and  would  pay  the  prosecutor  for  the  said  heifers  on  that  day. 
The  evidence  was,  that  the  prisoner  said  he  came  from  Groves,  &c,  and  that  either 
Groves  or  himself  would  be  over  the  followiug  Thursday;  and  it  was  submitted  that 
the  iudictment  was  supported ;  first,  it  was  sufficient  to  state  the  effect  of  the  pretence 
correctly,  and  that  the  allegation  that  the  prisoner  was  sent  by  Groves  was  supported 
by  proving  that  he  said  k*  he  came  from  Groves."  Secondly,  that  the  alternative 
that  the  prisoner  would  himself  come  was  a  mere  naked  lie,  on  which  no  indictment 
could  be  supported,  and,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  to  state  it  in  the  indictment; 
and  Littledale,  J.,  held  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment; 
and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.(i) 

The  second  count  of  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant,  intending  to  cheat 
J.  Wood,  on,  &c,  at,  &c,  unlawfully,  knowingly,  and  designedly  did  falsely  pretend 
to  the  said  J.  Wood  that  he.  the  defendaut,  theu  was  a  captain  in  Her  Majesty! 
fifth  regiment  of  Dragoou  Guards;  by  means  of  which  said  falso  pretence  the  de- 

[aa)  Reg.  v.  Henshaw,  L.  &  C.  444. 

[b)  Rex  v.  John  Scott,  Hereford  Spr.  Ass.  1832,  MSS.,  C.  S.  G.,  cited  in  Rex  r.  Parker, 
ante,  p.  640. 

1  When  a  signature  to  a  note  has  been  obtained  by  false  pretences,  and  the  party  «• 
frauded  has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  note,  the  indictment  may  charge  the  sum  paid  ta 
have  been  obtained  by  false  pretences,  without  setting  forth  the  obtaining  of  the  fig0** 
ture:  People  v.  Herrick,  13  Wend  87.  An  indictment  for  false  pretences  need  not  itata 
all  the  property  which  the  defendant  obtained  by  the  false  pretences  set  forth:  Peopl** 
Parish,  4  Denio  153.  The  offence  of  cheating  by  false  pretences  is,  in  judgment  of  la*r 
committed  when  the  false  pretences  arc  successfully  used,  and  when  the  money  or  pea* 
perty  is  obtained,  although  the  fraud  originated  and  was  contrived  elsewhere:  PMP;*£ 
Adams,  3  Denio  190.  An  allegation  in  an  indictment  that  the  defendant  obtained  goo* 
of  A.,  B.  and  C,  partners  in  trade,  by  false  pretences  made  to  them,  is  supported  by  pi*01 
that  the  defendant  made  the  alleged  false  pretences  to  a  clerk  or  salesman:  Coatf**'* 
Harley,  7  Mete.  462. 
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idant  did  then  obtain  from  the  said  J.  Wood  a  certain  valuable  security,  to  wit, 
order  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £500  of  lawful  money,  of  the  value  of  £500, 
e  property  of  the  said  J.  Wood,  with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  of  the  same ; 
lereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  defendant  was  not  at  the  time  of  making  such 
Ise  pretence  a  captain  in  her  said  Majesty's  said  regiment  ;(c)  and  it  was  objected 
on  error  after  judgment,  1st,  that  the  count  was  bad  for  not  showing  that  the 
eged  false  pretence  was  made  with  intent  to  obtain  the  security ;  but  the  Court  of 
leen's  Bench  held  that  the  count  was  not  bad  for  omitting  such  allegation.  2dly, 
it  the  count  ought  to  *have  shown  how  the  false  pretence  was  calculated  r*fi72 
effect  the  obtaining  of  the  order;  but  the  court  held  that  this  was  matter  ^ 
be  shown  by  the  evidence,  and  need  not  be  shown  by  the  indictment.  3dly,  that 
ought  to  have  been  showu  that  in  fact  the  particular  pretence  did  induce  the 
rty  defrauded  to  part  with  the  order;  but  the  court  held  that  it  could  not  be 
eessary  to  state  that  there  was  no  pretence  besides  that  charged.  Had  the  de- 
idant  shown  that  there  was  any  other  which  caused  the  giviug  of  the  order,  he 
1st  have  been  acquitted.  4th ly,  that  the  falsehood  of  the  pretence  was  not  pro- 
rly  made  to  appear.  The  pretence  was  that  the  defendant  "  then,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  was  a  captain ;  the  subsequent  allegation  is  that  he 
s  not  so  "at  the  time  of  making  the  false  pretence."  Now  he  might  have  been 
saptain  at  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  ceased  to  be  so  before  he  made  the  sup- 
Bed  false  pretence;  but  the  court  held  that  the  averment  was  sufficient.  And, 
tly,  that  the  count  ought  to  have  alleged  that  the  security  was  unsatisfied  ;  but  the 
urt  held  that  after  verdict  the  indictment  was  sufficient,  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64, 
21,  as  it  followed  the  words  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53. (cf) 
Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  preteuded  that  a  certain  paper  pro- 
iced  by  him  was  a  good  and  valid  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  five  pounds; 
it  did  not  set  ode  the  instrument,  which  was  a  Bank  of  Elegance  note ;  upon  a  case 
served  it  was  contended  that  the  instrument  should  have  been  set  out  in  the  in  diet- 
teat  There  is  no  averment  even  of  the  purport  of  the  paper.  Wilde,  C.  J. :  '•  We 
re  of  opinion  that  the  objections  are  insufficient.  With  regard  to  the  record,  it  can 
nly  be  necessary  to  set  out  the  instrument  where  the  court  could  derive  assistance 
rom  seeing  a  copy  of  it  on  the  record ;  as  where  the  case  turns  on  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  instrument  as  distinguished  from  its  quality  of  good  or  bad.  The 
Maes  seem  to  show  that  this  is  the  true  criterion. "  Alderson,  B. :  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sity to  set  out  instruments  of  any  kind  in  an  indictment,  except  where  it  is  material 
for  the  court  to  see  that  the  thing  described  is  described  .rightly.  But  here  the 
charge  is  a  false  pretence.  It  is  needless  to  set  out  instruments  which  arc  not  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  terms  applied  to  them  in  the  indictment."(e) 

A  count  stated  that  A.  Brown  agreed  with  G.  Wilson  and  J.  Benson,  in  consid-, 
eration  that  A.  Brown  would  receive  divers  iron  rails,  chairs,  &c,  from  S.  Atkins, 
the  agent  of  a  railway  company,  and  convey  them  from  St.  Mary's  to  K.,  that  G. 
Wilaon  and  J.  Benson  would  pay  A.  Brown  a  certain  sum  for  the  carriage  of  the 
wid  rails,  &c.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  S.  Atkins  whenever  he  delivered  any  such 
ifc,  &c.,  to  A.  Brown,  to  give  to  A.  Brown  certain  tickets  sigued  by  S.  Atkins,  aud 
containing  the  amount  of  rails,  &c,  delivered,  and  the  place  to  which  they  were  to 
we  conveyed.  That  when  A.  Brown  received  such  tickets  he,  after  the  carriage  of 
&esaid  rails,  &c.,  gave  such  tickets  to  J.  Brunt,  as  the  agent  of  G.  Wilson  and  J. 
Benson  in  that  behalf;  and  that  it  then  became  the  duty  of  G.  Wilson  and  J.  Ben- 
■°n  to  pay  *A.  Brown  for  the  said  carriage  on  the  said  ejoods  in  the  said  r*e-ro 
tickets  mentioned.  That  the  prisoners,  A.  Brown  and  J.  Brown,  well  knowing  *■ 
^e premises,  falsely  pretended  to  J.  Brunt,  as  such  agent  as  aforesaid,  that  A.  Brown 
**d  received  certain  iron  rails  and  chairs  from  S.  Atkins,  and  that  S.  Atkins  had 
&ven  to  A.  Brown  certain  tickets  as  aforesaid  signed  by  S.  Atkins,  containing  the 
l*MMint  of  the  said  goods  so  delivered  by  S.  Atkins  to  A.  Brown,  and  the  place  to 
*luch  the  said  goods  were  to  be  conveyed,  and  that  A.  Brown  had  conveyed  the 
"***  from  St.  Mary's  to  K.     By  means  of  which  said  false  pretences  the  prisoneri 

(r)  The  indictment  added  that  the  prisoner  knew  he  was  not  a  captain. 

(d)  Hamilton  p.  The  Queen,  9  Q.  B   271  (58  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Coulson,  1  Den.  C.  C.  592. 
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obtained  from  G.  Wilson  and  J.  Benson  "  a  certain  large  sum  of  money,  to  wit,  the 
sum  of  £90."  It  was  urged  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  the  count  made  the  agree- 
ment material,  and  that  only  A.  Brown  was  eutitled  to  receive  the  money  j  but  it 
was  held  that  two  persons  might  receive  the  money.  Secondly,  that  the  words 
"  the  same"  n  ferred  to  tickets ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  fair  construction  was  that 
"  the  same"  referred  to  goods.  Thirdly,  that  the  pretence  must  be  made  to  the 
8a me  person  from  whom  the  money  was  obtained,  and  that  that  must  appear  by  the 
indictmeut;  but  it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  pretence  should  be  made  to  the  same  person  as  the  money  was  obtained 
from;  and  when  it  was  said  that  uby  means  of  the  said  false  pretences"  the  money 
was  obtained,  that  was  a  question  of  evidence ;  and  if  there  were  any  means  to 
show  that  the  pretence  to  A.  operated  on  the  mind  of  B.,  it  might  be  shown  in 
evidence.  Fourthly,  that  the  tickets,  being  written  documents,  ought  to  have  been 
set  out ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  tickets  need  not  be  set  out  in  hmc  verba.(f) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  an  attempt  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences.  He 
had  insured  his  house  and  furniture,  and  a  fire  had  happened,  and  a  person  from  the 
insurance  office  called  on  the  prisoner,  who  delivered  to  him  an  inventory  of  the  goods, 
which  he  said  had  been  burnt  by  the  fire.  Some  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  were  afterwards  discovered.  The  indictment  did  not  allege  any  contract, 
under  which  the  prisoner  could  make  any  claim  The  indictment  charged  the 
prisoner  with  having  delivered  a  false  inveutory ;  but  did  not  state  wherein  it  was 
untrue.  The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisouer  made  a  claim,  but  no  claim  was 
proved  beyond  the  delivering  of  the  inventory.  It  was  contended  that  the  indict- 
ment ought  to  have  alleged  a  contract,  which  entitled  the  prisoner  to  make  tbe 
claim.  Secondly,  it  was  not  alleged  that  any  claim  was  made  for  the  loss  sustained: 
a  mere  false  pretence,  unaccompanied  by  any  claim,  was  no  offence.  Thirdly,  the 
indictment  ought  to  have  specified  the  particulars  in  the  inventory  which  were  false. 
Piatt,  B.,  having  considered  the  points,  said  there  was  so  much  in  them  that  he 
should  not  give  judgment,  but  would  consult  the  judges.((/) 
*fi"41  *One  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended  that  he,  having 
J  executed  for  Spencer  and  Roberts  a  certain  quantity  of  work,  there  was  then 
due  and  payable  to  him  from  Spencer  and  Roberts  for  and  on  account  of  the  said 
quantity  of  work  a  certain  sum  of  money  (to  wit),  the  sum  of  six  shillings,  being 
parcel  of  a  larger  sum  (to  wit),  the  sum  of  16s.  7(f.  claimed  by  him  for  the  said 
quantity  of  work.  In  other  counts  it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended 
that  there  was  due  and  owing  to  him  from  Spencer  and  Roberts  the  whole  amount 
of  a  certain  sum  of  moacy  (to  wit),  the  sum  of  nineteen  shillings  (different  sods 
were  inserted  in  the  several  counts),  for  and  on  account  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
work  executed  by  him  for  Sponcer  and  Roberts;  whereas  the  whole  amount  was  not 
due  and  owing;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that 
the  indictment  was  bad.  Considering  each  of  these  allegations  as  an  allegation 
merely  that  so  much  was  uduc  and  owing,"  it  might  involve  many  questions  both  of 
law  and  fact.  It  might  involve  the  price  to  be  paid,  the  value  of  the  work,  the 
credit  to  be  given,  and  the  terms  of  payment.  An  indictment  for  false  pretences 
must  disclose  a  false  pretence  of  an  existing  fact.  Here  there  was  merely  a  fraudu- 
lent claim  in  respect  of  a  quantum  meruit  of  the  prisoner's  work  and  labor,  and 
the  indictment  would  be  supported  by  evidence  that  the  prisoner  made  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  his  work.  The  false  pretence  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
what  might  be  matter  of  opinion,  and  this  indictment  might  be  supported  by  evidence 
of  a  mere  wrongful  overcharge,  or  a  misrepresentation  of  a  matter  of  law.  The 
false  statement  that  money  is  due  and  owing  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  fab 
pretence  of  an  existing  fact. (A) 

(/)  Reg-  v-  Brown,  2  Cox  C.  C.  348,  Patteson,  J.,  after  consulting  Coleridge,  J.  K**1 
also  objected  that  the  money  was  not  sufficiently  described  ;  but  it  was  held  that  it** 
See  now  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  18,  ante,  p.  321.  The  third  ruling  in  this  case  •*• 
recognized  by  Williams,  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Butcher,  Bell  C.  C.  6. 

(g)  Reg.  v.  Wakley,  2  Cox  C.  C.  484.  It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  the  case,*"* 
the  report  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Gates,  Dears.  C.  C.  459.    This  decision  seems  to  be  wrong.    In  aa  **&*• 
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licttnent  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences  must  formerly  have  stated 
>e  the  property  of  some  person,  and  it  was  not  sufficient  to  state  that  they 
lined  from  a  person  with  intent  to  defraud  that  person  of  the  sanie.(i) 
such  an  indictment  omitted  to  state  to  whom  the  goods  belonged,  it  r*p75 
upon  error,  and  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s  21,(i/)  did  not  cure  the  *- 
} 

the  first  count  of  an  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner  did  falsely  pre- 
.  Lovelock  that  he  was  sent  by  W.  P.  for  an  order  to  go  to  Bracey's 

J.  Bracey,  a  shoe  factor)  for  a  pair  of  high  shoes ;  by  means  of  which 
ence  he  unlawfully  obtained  from  the  said  J.  Bracey  one  pair  of  shoes  of 
i  and  chattels  of  the  said  J.  Bracey,  with  intent  to  cheat  the  said  J.  Love- 
\e  price  and  value  of  the  said  shoes,  to  wit,  of  the  sum  of  nine  shillings 
raeys  of  the  said  J.  Lovelock ;  and  the  second  count  charged  that  the  pri- 

falsely  pretend  to  the  said  J.  Lovelock  that  W.  P.  had  said  that  the  said 
>ck  was  to  give  him  an  order  to  go  to  Bracey's  for  a  pair  of  high  shoes;  by 

which  false  pretence  he  unlawfully  obtained  from  the  said  J.  Bracey,  in 

of  the  said  J.  Lovelock,  one  pair  of  shoes,  of  the  good*  and  chattels  of 
T.  Bracey,  with  intent  to  cheat  the  said  J  Lovelock  of  the  same ;  the  pri- 
cing pleaded  guilty,  judgment  was  arrested,  on  the  grmnd  that  neither 
irged  an  offence  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53.(7) 
it  stated  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  pretended  to  H.  G.  H.  that  he  in- 

marry  her  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  that  he  had  purchased  a  suit  of 
>r  the  wedding,  for  which  he  wanted  the  sum  of  £4  to  pay  for  the  same ; 
he  prisoner  did  not  intend  to  marry  H.  G.  H.,  nor  did  he  ever  purchase 
clothes  for  the  said  wedding.  The  prisoner  had  paid  his  addresses  to  H. 
id  the  banns  had  been  published  with  his  sanction.  After  the  first  publi- 
i  prisoner  met  H.  G.  H.  at  a  draper's  shop,  by  appointment,  in  order  that 
;  there  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the  wedding.  He  accordingly  bought  a 
othes  for  £4,  and  asked  her  for  £4  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  them,  and  she 

£4  for  that  purpose.     The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty;  but  Rolfe,  B., 

this  offence  the  pretence  may  either  be  laid  in  the  terms  actually  used,  or  in 
substantially  the  same;  and  consequently  it  is  uncertain,  on  the  face  of  the  in- 
which  course  is  adopted.  The  first  fallacy  that  runs  through  the  judgment  is 
lption  that  the  indictment  does  not  state  the  pretence  that  was  actually  used ; 
n  doubt  that  if  a  person,  having  done  a  certain  quantity  of  work,  writes  a  letter, 
that  a  pound  is  due  and  owing  for  that  work,  knowing  that  5a.  alone  is  due,  with 
defraud  his  employer,  that  is  an  offence  within  the  Act,  and  an  indictment  using 
erras  of  the  letter  would  clearly  be  good :  and  that  was  substantially  this  case ; 
isoner  obtained  the  money  by  altering  the  sum  in  an  account  into  a  larger  one, 
tnting  the  account  so  altered  to  his  employers.  Another  fallacy  was  the  con- 
he  pretence  apart  from  its  being  false  and  made  with  intent  to  defraud.  The 
clearly  put  on  its  right  ground  by  Maule,  J.  (who  seems  to  have  left  the  court 
jgment  was  given):  "The  allegation  in  the  indictment  being  in  effect  that  the 
nade  a  statement  that  a  debt  was  due  and  owing  to  him,  knowing  that  statement 
se,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  fraud,  it  excludes  the  idea  of  a  disputed 
ar  that  what  is  due  and  owing  is  a  conclusion  of  law,  and  amounts  to  a  false 
that  a  debt  was  existing."  Lastly,  another  fallacy  was  that  the  allegation  was 
ke  an  allegation  in  a  count  for  work  and  labor,  instead  of  being  the  statement 
pretence.  If  a  man  alters  an  account  which  shows  5*.  to  be  due  to  him,  and 
£1  5*.,  and  then  presents  it,  and  obtains  the  money,  is  not  this  a  pretence  that 
sum  is  due  and  owing  to  him?  and  how  can  an  indictment  more  correctly  state 
ice  than  that  he  pretended  that  that  sum  was  due  and  owing  to  him  ?  The  court 
the  validity  of  the  indictment  in  Reg.  v.  Woolley,  1  Den.  C.  C.  559,  ante,  p.  623, 
me  grounds  as  they  decided  this  case. 
.  v.  Norton,  8  C.  &  P.  196  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Alderson,  B.,  William*  and  Colt- 

te,  p.  327. 

:  v.  Martin,  8  A.  &  E.  481  (35  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Sill  v.  Reg.,  1  E.  A  B.  553  (72  E.  C.  L. 
9.  Bullock,  Dears.  C.  C.  653. 

.  v.  Tully,  9  C.  &  P.  227  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B.,  after  consulting  Patteson, 
!g.  v.  Brown,  2  Cox  C.  C.  348,  Patteson,  J.,  said,  "  Tully's  case  was  a  peculiar 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  case  could  be  supported  if  carried  into  a  court  of 
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doubted  whether  the  pretence  stated  was  one  on  which  a  conviction  could  take 
place;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  wrong.(m) 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  Pawson  was  possessed  of  a  mare,  and  Hender- 
son of  a  horse,  and  that  Henderson  and  Barlow  "  unlawfully  and  fraudulently  did 
falsely  pretend  to  Pawson  that  Barlow  was  then  and  there  possessed  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  £12,"  and  that  if  Pawson  would  exchange  the  said 
mare  for  the  said  horse,  Barlow  was  willing  to  purchase  the  said  horse  of  Pawson, 
and  then  and  there  to  pay  Pawson  the  sum  of  £12 ;  whereas  Barlow  was  not  then 
possessed  of  the  said  sum  of  £12 :  the  prisoners  pleaded  autrefois  acquit,  to  which 
*fi7fi1  *,nere  was  a  demurrer  j  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  *indict- 
J  merit  was  bad,  because  it  did  not  allege  that  the  prisoners  knew  that  Barlow 
had  not  the  money.(n) 

The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  "  unlawfully  did  falsely  pretend  to  C.  S. 
that  a  paper  writing,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Folio  "  London  Friendly  Union, 

14 15,610.  71,  Leadeuhall  Street. 

"  Established  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  to  give  employment  to  indus- 
trious artisans. 

"Received  of  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  the  Decemher 
Quarter's  subscription  to  this  Institution. 

"1842  "  Treasurer,  W.  J.  Thurnell. 

'•£0  2~6" 


was  a  good  £5  Ledbury  bank  note.  There  were  other  similar  counts,  but  it  was 
not  alleged  in  any  of  them  that  the  prisoner  knew  that  the  paper  writing  was  not  a 
£5  uote.  It  was  objected,  on  the  authority  of  Reg.  v.  Henderson(o),  that  this  in- 
dictment was  bad,  as  it  did  not  allege  that  the  prisoner  knew  that  the  paper  was 
not  what  he  alleged  it  to  be ;  and  Wightman,  J.,  after  taking  time  to  consider,  held 
that  the  indictment  was  bad.  The  jury  might  find  the  prisoner  guilty  on  this  in- 
dictment, although  it  was  not  proved  that  he  knew  that  the  instrument  was  not  such 
as  he  stated  it  to  be ;  and  as  the  prosecutor  was  deceived  by  the  instrument,  so  might 
the  prisoner  have  been ;  and  the  defect  was  not  aided  by  the  statement  of  the 
intent,  (jo) 

But  where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant  "  unlawfully  did  falsely  pre- 
tend £o  II.  H.,  that  he  the  defendant  had  caused  a  writ  of  right  to  be  issued  at  the 
suit  of  M.  W.,  &c,  "  By  means  of  which  false  pretences  the  defendant  did  unlaw- 
fully obtain  from  II.  II.  £1,"  with  intent,  &c,  and  the  defendant  was  found  guilty, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  that,  as  the  indictment  used  the  words  of  the 
statute,  it  was  sufficient,  after  verdict,  under  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  8.  21.(^) 

It  has  been  held  that  if  the  indictment  state  that  the  prisoner  feloniously  pre- 
tended, it  is  bad.  The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  "  unlawfully,  know- 
ingly, and  designedly  did  feloniously  pretend  ;"  and  Law,  R.,  thought  that  the  in- 
dictment was  bad,  and  after  consulting  Bosanquet  and  Taunton,  Js.,  stated  they 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  prisoner  was  therefore  acquitted.(r) 

(m)  R<  g.  v.  Johnston,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  254. 

(n)  Reg  v.  Henderson,  2  M.  C.  C.  192;  C.  k  M.  328  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.).  This  case  w* 
only  argued  for  the  prisoners.  As  to  the  plea  of  autrefoit  acquit  in  this  case,  see  ««*» 
p.  55. 

(o)  Supra.  (p)  Reg.  v.  Phillpotts,  1  C.  k  K.  112  (47  E.  C.  L.B.). 

(g)  Reg.  v.  Bowen,  13  Q.  B.  790  (66  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  observed  that  Re* 
v.  Henderson,  supra,  note  (n),  was  not  fully  argued,  and  that  no  reference  was  made  to  the 
30  Geo.  2,  c.  24.  s.  1,  which  contained  the  words  "  knowingly  and  designedly."  Io  %- 
v.  Gruby,  1  Cox  C.  G.  249,  it  was  held  that  an  indictment  alleging  that  the  prisoner "«■• 
lawfully  did  falsely  pretend  "  that  a  document  was  a  lease  for  nine  years,  was  saffieit*' 
(after  plea),  without  any  allegation  of  knowledge  that  the  pretence  was  false.  Rtf; '* 
Henderson  was  there  distinguished  as  not  having  the  word  '*  unlawfully"  in  the  indict- 
ment;  but  this  was  a  mistake,  as  that  word  is  in  2  M.  C.  C.  192. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Walker,  6  C.  k  P.  657  (25  E.  0.  L.  R.) ;  but  see  Rex  ».  Carradice,  R.  *  B.** 
ante,  p.  378,  where  an  indictment  for  taking  fish  alleged  them  to  have  been  "felonioaity 
taken,  and  the  judges  thought  that  did  not  vitiate  the  indictment.    C.  8.  Q. 
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ictment  for  false  pretences  alleged  that  the  prisoner  obtained  a  check  for 
>f  £14  6s.  3r/.  of  the  moneys  of  *W.  Willis,  and  it  was  objected  r*fi77 
ndictment  did  not  show  to  whom  the  check  belonged,  and  that  the  *• 
9  not  money ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  indictment 
as  the  words  "of  the  moneys"  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  (s) 
been  held  that  several  defendants  might  be  charged  jointly  in  the  same  in- 
if  they  were  all  acting  in  concert  together,  and  taking  part  in  the  same 
n.(l)1  And  it  was  holden  also  to  be  no  objection  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
indictment  contained  several  charges  of  the  same  nature  in  the  different 
Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  said,  "  This  objection  would  be  well  founded  if  the 
pnent  on  each  count  was  different ;  it  would  be  like  a  misjoinder  in  civil 
But.  in  this  case,  the  judgment  on  all  the  counts  is  precisely  the  same;  a 
nor  is  charged  in  each.  Most  probably  the  charges  were  meant  to  meet 
facts;  but,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  think  they  may  be  joined  in  the  same  in- 

the  goods  were  obtained  by  a  forged  instrument,  which  fell  within  the 
nstruments,  the  forging  of  which  was  made  felony  by  statute,  the  indict- 
\t  formerly  have  been  for  forging  the  instrument,  as  the  misdemeanor  was 
i  the  felony.(t;)  But  if  the  offence  were  now  to  turn  out  to  be  felony,  the 
night  be  convicted,  unless  the  court  were  to  discharge  the  jury,  and  direct 
ler  to  be  indicted  for  felony,  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  12.(w) 

the  prisoner,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Warman,  applied  to  Bcndon's  wife  for  pay- 
i  debt  of  seventeen  shillings  due  to  Warman  :  she  refused,  unless  she  had 
3  receipt,  and  the  prisoner  went  away  and  returned  with  the  following 
,  upon  which  she  paid  the  money : — 

Received  from 

Mr.  Ben  don,  due  to 

Mr.  Warman,  17*.  Od. 

Scttelled. 

»  thought  the  document  was  a  forged  receipt ;  but  five  judges  thought  it 
urport  to  be  the  receipt  of  Warman,  and  therefore  was  no  forgery,  as  if  it 
taken  the  receipt  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  no  forgery ;  and  that  the  offence 
isoner  was  the  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. (as)  Wherever  an 
it  is  of  such  an  ambiguous  character,  it  is  prudent,  since  the  14  &  15 
00,  s.  12,  to  indict  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  because  then 
ler  *may  either  be  convicted  on  that  indictment,  or  an  indictment  r*fffQ 
may  be  preferred  by  the  direction  of  the  court.  *- 

v.  Godfrey,  D.  &  B.  426,  decided  on  the  authority  of  Reg.  v.  Radley,  1  Den.  C. 

v.  Martin,  8  A.  A  E.  481  (35  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Reg.  v.  Moland,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  276,  pott, 

v.  Young,  ante,  p.  620.  In  one  case  it  is  reported  that  Maule,  J.,  stated  that 
unts,  charging  separate  offences  by  obtaining  money  under  distinct  false  pre- 
m  different  persons,  could  not  be  included  in  the  same  indictment:  Reg.  v. 
Coz  C.  C.  51.  But  as  the  prosecutor  was  put  to  his  election,  and  the  previous 
lot  cited,  and  as  that  very  learned  judge  well  knew  that  the  general  rule  in  mis- 
i  is  that  any  number  of  misdemeanors  may  be  included  in  the  same  indictment, 
he  case  is  incorrectly  reported.  See  also  ante,  p.  88,  Rex  v.  Hempstead,  MS., 
,  and  R.  &  R.  344. 

er  373 ;  Rex  v.  Evans,  5  C.  &  P.  553  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;   Reg.  v.  Anderson,  2  M.  & 
See  other  similar  cases  in  the  chapter  on  Forgery,  post. 
the  section,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  927.  (z)  Reg.  v.  Inder,  1  Den.  C.  C.  325. 

two  persons  are  jointly  indicted  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  made 
and  with  intent  to  defraud,  evidence  that  one  of  them,  with  the  knowledge, 
m,  concurrence  and  direction  of  the  other,  so  made  the  false  pretences  charged, 
he  conviction  of  both  :  Comm.  r.  Harley,  7  Mete.  462.-  And  it  is  not  necessary 
5  convict  the  defendants  in  such  cases,  to  prove  that  they,  or  either  of  them 
he  goods  on  their  own  account,  or  derived,  or  expected  to  derive,  personally, 
iary  benefit  therefrom  :  Ibid. 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  the  pretences  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  be  distinctly  set  out,(^)  must  at  the  trial  be  proved  as  laid: 
so  that,  where  the  indictment  stated  that  the  defendant  pretended  that  he  had  paid 
a  mm-  of  money  into  the  Bank  of  England  ^  and  it  appeared  upon  the  evidence  that 
he  did  not  say  that  he  paid  the  money,  but  that  he  said  generally  that  the  money 
had  been  paid  into  the  bank,  Lord  Ellenborough.  C.  J.,  held  this  to  be  a  fatal 
variance ;  and  said,  that  an  assertion  that  money  had  been  paid  into  the  bank  was 
very  different  from  an  assertion  that  it  had  been  paid  into  the  bank  by  a  particular 
individual. (z) 

The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  W.  Hardman  of  Stickley  (the  said  W.  Hardman  being  well  known  to  the  prose- 
cutor), and  that  he  was  sent  by  the  said  W.  Hardman  to  buy  a  horse  for  him ;  hy 
means,  &c.  The  prisoner  had  gone  up  to  Henderson,  the  prosecutor,  who  had  a 
mare  for  sale,  and  asked  him  if  she  was  for  sale ;  he  said  "  Yes."  "  What  price?" 
— "  121."  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"— "  Denton  Burn."  "  The  same  place" 
said  the  prisoner,  "  that  my  governor  is  from."  "  Who  is  he  ?" — "  Mr.  Hardman." 
Henderson  knew  no  person  of  the  name  of  Hardman,  but  he  had  known  very  well 
one  Harding  of  Bcnwell  Lodge.  Henderson  and  the  prisoner  then  went  to  an 
inn,  where  Henderson's  father  joined  them.  Henderson  said  to  his  father,  "I  am 
going  to  sell  a  horse  to  Mr.  Harding  of  Benwell  Lodge ;"  upon  which  the  father 
said,  "  He  does  not  live  there  now."  "  No,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  he  lives  now  at 
Stickley  farm."  And  the  prisoner  ultimately  got  the  mare.  Upon  a  case  reserved 
it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence ;  for  the  indict- 
ment alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  he  was  the  servant  of  Hardman,  while  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  prosecutor  considered  him  the  servant  of  Harding.  But 
if  the  indictment  had  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  Harding,  it  would  have  been  supported.  The  prosecutor  confounded  Hardman 
with  Harding,  and  then  the  prisoner  availed  himself  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
prosecutor's  mind,  and  linked  Hardman  into  Harding.  It  was  further  held  that 
the  proviso  in  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  88,  did  not  prevent  the  prisoner  from 
being  acquitted ;  for  that  proviso  does  not  authorize  the  proof  of  a  larceny  under 
any  state  of  facts  that  may  be  alleged  in  the  indictment ;  but  provides  that  the  pri- 
soner shall  not  be  acquitted  of  the  misdemeanor  by  reason  of  its  being  merged  in 
the  felony,  showing  that  the  pretences  alleged  must  still  be  proved.(zs)  Quxre 
whether  the  indictment  might  not  have  been  amended  by  substituting  the  name  of 
Harding  for  Hardman  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  1. 

One  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  to  John  Holden,  the  treasurer  of 
the  company  of  Free  Fishers  and  Dredgers  of  Whitstable,  that  he  was  the  agent  of 
two  persons  commonly  called  the  "  Jim  Butchers,"  and  that  he  was  sent  by  them  to 
the  pay-table  of  the  said  company  to  receive  certain  moneys  payable  to  them,  and 
that  he  was  authorized  to  receive  such  moneys  for  them.  Another  count  alleged 
that  the  prisoner  pretended  to  W.  Butler  that  he  was  authorized  to  send  him  to  the 
pay-table  of  the  said  company  to  get  the  money  of  the  "Jim  Butchers."  A  third 
count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  to  W.  Butler  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the 
"  Jim  Butchers,"  and  that  he  was  sent  by  them  to  receive  moneys  payable  to  them. 
and  was  authorized  to  receive  such  moneys.  Each  count  alleged  that  by  means  of 
the  pretences  the  prisoner  obtained  £2  38.,  and  the  two  first  counts  stated  the 
money  to  belong  to  the  company,  and  the  third  to  W.  Butler.  The  members  of  the 
said  company  are  employed  in  working  on  the  oyster  grounds  of  the  company,  *» 
are  paid  for  their  work  by  the  treasurer  ;  amongst  the  freemen  of  the  company  *re 
two  persons  who  go  by  the  name  of  the  "  Two  Jim  Butchers,"  and  the  money  d* 
to  them  is  commonly  called  the  "Two  Jim  Butchers'  money."  One  Friday  evening 
W.  Butler,  a  little  boy,  went  to  the  pay-table  of  the  company,  and  said,  "  I  «*■* 
the  *  Two  Jim  Butchers' '  money ;"  whereon  J.  Holden,  the  treasurer,  paid  the  boy 
£2  3s.,  the  sum  that  was  due  to  them.  W.  Butler  proved  that  the  prisoner  came*0 
him,  and  another  boy,  and  said,  "  Which  of  you  wants  to  earn  a  penny?"  w^°* 


(y)  Ante,  p.  659. 

(zz)  Reg.  v.  Bulmer,  L.  &  G.  476. 


(z)  Rex  v.  Plestow,  1  Campb.  494. 
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8  saying,  '•  I  do,"  the  prisoner  said,  "  Go  to  the  pay-table  and  fetch  the  '  Two 
im  Butchers"  money;"  the  boy  accordingly  went,  and  asked  for  the  "Two  Jim 
utchers'  "  money ;  received  £2  3*.,  and  took  it  to  the  prisoner,  and  received  from 
m  a  penny.  The  boy  said  he  went  and  received  the  money  because  the  prisoner  had 
•omised  him  a  penny.  The  treasurer  said  that  he  parted  with  the  money  because 
e  boy  said  he  wanted  the  u  Two  Jim  Butchers' "  money,  and  that  he  should  not 
ive  parted  with  it  without  that.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the 
lse  pretence  was  not  correctly  stated  in  any  of  the  counts.  The  prisoner  was,  no 
>ubt,  guilty  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences ;  but  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
etence  by  which  the  money  was  obtained  was  that  the  boy  had  authority  to  re- 
ive it,  and  that  is  not  one  of  the  pretences  laid  in  the  indictment.  *The  r*o>jq 
isoner,  no  doubt,  was  as  much  responsible  for  what  the  boy  said  as  if  he,  *- 
e  prisoner,  had  gone  to  the  pay-table,  and  made  the  false  representation  himself; 
it  the  representation  of  the  boy  was  that  he,  the  boy,  had  authority  to  receive 
oney ;  there  is  no  such  representation  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and  that  was  the 
presentation  on  which  the  treasurer  parted  with  the  money.(o) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  '*  he  had  served  a  certain 
der  of  affiliation  on  one  J.  Bell :"  the  evidence  was  that  he  had  said  u  he  had 
»en  with  the  order  to  Bretby  to  serve  Bell,  and  left  it  with  the  landlady  at  the 
hesterfield  Arms  there,  where  Bell  lodged ;"  and  it  was  held  that  the  allegation  in 
le  indictment  meant  a  personal  service  of  the  order,  and  consequently  that  there 
as  a  variance  in  the  proof,  (b) 

A  count  stated  that  the  prosecutrix  had  written  and  sent  divers  letters  to  the 
risoner,  and  that  he  pretended  that  a  parcel  contained  the  said  letters,  and  each 
id  every  of  them,  whereas  the  parcel  did  not  contain  the  said  letters,  but  only  one 
?  them.  On  cross-examination  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutrix  had  destroyed 
»me  of  the  letters ;  it  was  objected  that  the  pretence  that  the  parcel  contained  all 
le  letters  was  not  proved  ;  but  the  court  held  the  allegation  distributive  (c) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  obtaining  from  George  Birtlcs  5*.  6(7.  by  falsely 
retending  that  he  was  an  agent  for  a  loan  society.  He  went  to  Birtles,  and  told 
im  that  he  was  an  agent  for  a  loan  society,  and  could  get  £10  for  him.  and  that 
le  charge  would  be  5*.  6/7. ;  Birtles  told  him  to  go  to  his  wife  for  it.  which  he  did, 
ad  said  he  came  for  the  5*.  6(7.,  as  the  man  from  the  loan-office  was  waiting  for  the 
loney;  and  she  gave  him  5*.  6(7.  of  her  husband's  money;  it  was  objected  that  the 
roof  was  that  the  money  was  not  obtained  from  the  prosecutor  as  alleged,  but  from 
is  wife ;  but,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  conviction  was  affirmed. (d  ) 

A  count  alleged  that  the  prisoners  pretended  that  some  houses  had  belonged  to  a 
amaily  by  the  name  of  Lloyd;  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was  deceased,  and  that  the  family 
ived  at  Stratford.  The  proof  was  that  the  prisoners  pretended  that  the  family 
Wed  two  miles  from  Stratford,  and  that  the  elder  member  of  the  family  was  dead; 
ind  it  was  held  that  these  were  fatal  variances. (e) 

Where  a  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  promised  FT.  G.  II.  to  marry  her,  and 
that  he  and  II.  G.  H.  had  taken  a  messuage  for  their  residence  after  their  marriage, 
and  that  the  prisoner  pretended  *that  he  intended  to  go  to  Newcastle  to  pur-  r*fifto 
chase  furniture  for  the  said  house,  &c. ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  house  was   L 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Batcher,  Bell  0.  C.  6.  During  the  argument,  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  said,  "  I  am 
farmed  to  agree  in  thinking  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  amounted  to  a  false  repre- 
Kotation ;  but  it  was  a  false  representation  to  this  effect;  it  was  as  if  he  had  gone  to  the 
Paj-Uble  himself,  taking  the  boy  with  him,  and  said,  'This  boy  is  authorized  to  receive 
th  Jim  Butchers*  money.'  "  See  particularly  Reg.  v.  Boyd,  ante,  p.  538,  as  to  a  represen- 
tation made  by  an  agent  of  a  prisoner. 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Bailey,  6  Cox  C.  C.  29,  Greaves,  Q.  C,  after  consulting  Piatt,  B.  It  was  also 
wldthat  this  variance  was  not  amendable  under  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  1. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Colucci,  3  F.  k  F.  104,  Martin,  B.,  and  Keating,  J.  It  is  not  stated  when  the 
tetters  were  destroyed,  or  in  what  way  that  fact  had  any  bearing  on  the  indictment,  which, 
JJ  reported,  only  stated  that  the  prosecutrix  had  sent  "  divers  letters,"  which  allegation 
^d not  include  every  letter,  and  then  the  pretence  referred  to  "the  said  letters." 
.(')Reg.  v.  Moseley,  L.  k  C.  92.  Any  variance  of  this  kind  might  be  amended  under 
l*  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  a.  1. 

(<)  Reg.  9.  Ward,  I  Cox  C.  C.  101.  The  Recorder.  There  were  other  pretences,  but  no 
J^oof  that  they  alone  induced  the  prosecutor  to  part  with  his  money. 
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not  hired  until  after  the  prisoner  got  the  money,  and  that  the  pretences  were  made 
whilst  they  were  in  treaty  for  the  house ;  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the 
prisoner  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  on  this  count.(/) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  obtaining  hop-poles  from  Cloke  by  pretending  that 
he  was  authorized  by  F.  The  prisoner  hearing  that  F.  wanted  hop-poles,  went  to 
him,  and  agreed  to  sell  him  a  number  at  so  much  per  hundred  to  be  delivered  at  a 
station.  He  then  went  to  Cloke,  who  had  hop-poles,  and  said  he  was  commissioned 
by  F.  to  buy  them,  and  promised  that  F.  would  send  a  check  for  the  price.  A 
check  was  sent ;  but  it  did  not  appear  by  whom.  Cloke  sent  the  poles  to  the  station 
and  F.  got  them.  Then  the  prisoner  got  the  money  from  him.  It  was  urged  that 
the  prisoner  never  got  the  poles.  He  pretended  to  sell  goods  he  had  not  Cloke 
ratified  the  contract  between  F.  and  the  prisoner,  and  if  the  prisoner  was  indictable 
at  all,  it  was  for  obtaining  money  from  F.,  not  goods  from  Cloke;  and  Wightman. 
J.,  so  held,  and  directed  an  acquittal. (y) 

An  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner,  being  a  member  of  a  building  society, 
obtained  from  the  society  £30  by  falsely  pretending  that  he  had  completed  two 
houses,  which  he  had  to  erect  before  he  was  entitled  to  the  money.  The  prisoner, 
by  the  rules,  would  have  forfeited  the  houses,  if  they  were  not  completed  by  the 
time  he  made  the  pretence,  and  the  certificate  of  a  surveyor  was  necessary  to  be, 
and  was  in  fact,  obtained  before  the  money  could  be  received.  Willes,  J.,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  prosecution,  allowed  the  prosecution  to  be  abandoned,  on  the 
ground  that  the  pretence  might  have  been  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  forfeiture.(A) 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  whole  of  the  pretence  charged :  proof  of  part 
of  such  pretence,  and  that  the  money  was  obtained  by  such  part,  is  sufficient.  An 
indictment  on  the  repealed  statute  30  Geo.  2,  charged  the  prisoner  with  obtaining 
money  under  color  of  obtaining  a  pension  for  a  discharged  seaman,  by  falsely  pre- 
tending that  the  prisoner  had  received  an  answer  by  letter,  in  reply  to  an  applica- 
tion he  had  made  on  the  seaman's  behalf,  that  two  guineas  must  be  sent  to  the 
under  clerks  as  fees,  which  they  always  expected,  and  that  nothing  could  be  dmc 
without  it.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  used  that  part  of  the  pretence 
in  italics,  but  there  was  evidence  that  he  used  the  residue,  and  by  means  thereof 
obtained  the  money ;  and  on  the  point  saved,  the  court  held  it  not  necessary  that  the 
whole  of  the  pretence  charged  should  have  been  proved,  and  that  the  conviction 
was  right.(t) 

But  the  rule  that  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  any  part  of  the  pretences  laid,  if  the 
*fift1l  ProPerty  were  obtained  thereby,  must  be  confined  *to  those  cases  where  such 
J  part  is  a  separate  aud  independent  pretence;  for  if  false  pretences  are  so 
connected  together  upon  the  record  that  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other, 
and  the  statement  of  one  of  those  pretences  is  insufficient  in  point  of  law.  no  judg- 
ment can  be  given  upon  the  other  pretence.  The  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner 
"  did  falsely  pretend  to  W.  Walker  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  that  a  certain  promissory  note,  which  he  then  and  there  pro- 
duced and  delivered  to  the  said  W.  Walker,  purporting  to  be  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  £21,  was  a  good  and  valuable  security  for  the  sum  of  £21 ;"  '•  whereas 
the  defendant  was  not  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
whereas  the  said  promissory  note  was  not  a  good  and  valuable  security  for  the  win 
of  £21,  or  for  any  other  sum  of  money  whatsoever."  Upon  error  it  was  objected, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  allegations  respecting  the  note  were  too  loose.  ^° 
description  of  the  note  was  given.  The  record  did  not  show  who  was  the  maker, 
nor  when  the  note  was  payable.  Something  ought  to  have  been  stated  to  identify  it, 
and  the  indictment  ought  to  have  shown  how  the  note  proved  not  to  be  a  valuable 
security.      It  might  have  been  a  forgery,  or  invalid  for  want  of  a  stamp.    ^ 

(f)  Reg.  v.  Johnston,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  254.  (g)  Reg.  v.  Martin,  1  F.  k  F.  501. 

(h)  Reg.  v.  Stone,  1  F.  k  F.  311. 

(i)  Rex  v.  Hill,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  190.  In  Rex  v.  Ady,  7  C.  k  P.  140  (3J* 
C.  L.  R.),  Patleson,  J.,  said,  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  pretences  should  befe<#* 
If  you  believe  that  any  one  of  them  was  false,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  prosecutor*^' 
operated  upon  by  it,  then  you  will  find  the  defendant  guilty."  See  per  Coleridge,  Ji  * 
Rex  v.  Dale,  post,  p.  682. 
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I  ought  to  show  that  the  defendant  knew  the  instrument  to  he  worthless.  It 
;  have  been  a  note  drawn  by  himself ,  and  then  so  far  as  it  was  a  token,  it  was 

>  one.  On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  admitted  that  the  defendant's  know- 
was  not  alleged,  except  by  the  words  "  falsely"  and  "  fraudulently,"  which 
not  sufficient,  and  the  note  was  not  set  out  so  as  to  identify  it.  But  the  false 
oce  of  being  a  captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  was  properly 
d,  and  bore  out  the  conviction.  The  crime  as  charged  being  made  up  of  two 
pretences  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  judge  would  tell  the  jury  that  one  of 
was  so  laid  as  not  to  call  for  an  answer.  (J)  Lord  Den  man,  C.  J.:  "The 
ment  here  omits  to  say  in  what  respect  the  note  was  not  valuable.  It  may 
been  for  want  of  a  stamp,  or  from  other  causes.  We  do  not  mean  to  throw 
loubt  on  the  late  decisions,  and  there  is  much  of  the  argument  for  the  defend- 
elow  in  which  we  do  not  concur.  But  the  pretences  stated  in  this  indictment 
be  taken  together,  and  the  falsification  as  to  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
is  not  sufficient.     The  judgment  must  therefore  be  reversed.11     Patteson,  J. : 

>  not  know  that  I  should  have  gone  the  whole  length  of  reversing  this  judg- 
if  the  note  had  appeared  to  be  that  of  another  person ;  but  consistently  with 
ndictment,  the  note  may  have  been  the  defendant's  own,  and  then  the  pretences 

>  connected  together  that  we  cannot  separate  theni."(&) 

count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  to  one  Schooley,  the  shopman  of  one 
sr,  that  he  was  then  intending  to  open  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  cheese  and  bacon, 
hat  he  was  then  a  provision  dealer,  and  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  sum  of 
t.  lid.,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  purchasing  a  cheese  of  the  *said  r*fiQo 
»r,  in  good  faith,  and  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again  in  the  trade  of  *- 
rision  dealer,  and  that  he  had  the  means  of  paying  the  said  Archer  the  price 
b  said  cheese,  and  that  if  Scholey  would  sell  and  deliver  the  cheese  to  him,  he 
eady  to  purchase  the  said  cheese,  and  pay  Scholey  the  sum  of  £1  7*.  lid.  It 
rged,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  pretences  were  so  mixed  up  together 
if  one  was  bad,  the  count  was  also  bad,  and  that  some  of  the  pretences  merely 
d  to  the  future, and  were  therefore  insufficient;  but  it  was  held  that  the  pre- 
*  that  the  prisoner  was  a  provision  dealer,  and  had  the  means  of  paying,  were 
ices  of  existing  facts,  and  whether  a  false  pretence  were  as  to  the  status  of  the 
ler  at  the  time,  or  as  to  any  collateral  fact  supposed  to  be  then  existing,  it 
1  equally  support  an  indictment  under  the  statute.(l) 

must  be  shown  that  the  prisoner  obtained  the  goods  by  means  of  some  of  the 
pretences  laid  in  the  indictment.  The  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  did 
f  pretend  that  he  was  a  gentleman's  servant,  that  he  had  lived  in  Brecon,  and 
le  had  bought  twenty  horses  in  Brecon  fair,  and  that  he  thereby  obtained  a 
rom  the  prosecutor.  The  pretences  were  proved  to  have  been  made  by  the 
ler  as  stated  in  the  indictment,  but  it  was  also  proved  that  the  prosecutor  sold 
lly  to  the  prisoner  for  £11,  and  that  the  prisoner  said  he  had  twenty  other 
s  at  the  Cross  Keys  at  Brecon,  and  that  if  the  prosecutor  would  take  the  horse 
he  prisoner  had  got  to  the  Cross  Keys,  he  would  come  down  there  in  about  half 
»ur,  and  pay  the  prosecutor  for  the  filly.  The  prosecutor  thereupon  delivered 
lly  to  the  prisoner,  and  took  the  prisoner's  horse  to  the  C/oss  Keys,  where  he 
Lained  the  prisoner's  statement  to  be  false.  In  his  cross-examination  the  prose- 
said  that  he  delivered  the  filly  to  the  prisoner  because  he  believed  that  the 
aer  would  call  at  the  Cross  Keys  and  pay  him,  and  not  because  he  believed 
to  be  a  gentleman's  servant,  or  that  he  lived  at  Brecon,  or  had  purchased 
ty  horses.  Coleridge,  J.,  told  the  jury,  "  The  question  for  you  to  consider  is, 
her  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  filly  by  reason  of  his  having  believed  any 
pretence  made  use  of  by  the  prisoner.     It  is  sufficient  for  the  prosecutor  to 

i  Lord  Denroan,  C  J.,  observed,  uC»n  we  presume  on  a  writ  of  error?  On  a  special 
ct  it  might  have  been  stated  that  the  jury  convicted  as  to  one  pretence,  but  negatived 
ther." 

Reg.  v.  Wickham,  10  Ad.  &  E.  34  (37  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale  and  Coleridge,  Js.,  con- 
4. 

Reg.  v.  Bates,  3  Cox  C.  C.  201,  Piatt,  B.,  thought  Reg.  v.  Crossley,  ante,  p.  668,  ex- 
lj  in  point. 
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prove  that  any  one  of  the  false  pretences  charged  in  the  indictment  was  false,  and 
that  he  parted  with  his  filly  by  reason  of  such  false  pretence,  the  prisoner  intending  to 
defraud  hiui  thereby.  However,  in  this  case,  the  prosecutor  himself  says  that  he 
parted  with  his  filly  because  the  prisoner  promised  to  pay  him,  and  not  on  account 
of  any  of  the  false  pretences  charged.  If  you  think  that  was  so,  you  will  acquit 
the  prisoner."  (m) 

An  indictment  for  false  pretences  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  to  one 
Waters  that  he  had  received  an  order  for  the  payment  of  £25  from  one  Cesser,  for 
the  payment  of  a  quarter's  salary  then  due  to  the  prisoner  in  respect  of  his  curacy. 
Waters  proved  that  the  prisoner  came  to  him,  and  told  him  he  had  received  an 
♦fift^l  or(^er   ^a^  rooming  to  go  and  receive  his   quarter's  salary,  £25,  of  Mr. 

•1  Leighton ;  that  he  had  been  there,  and  finding  Lefghton  *ill  in  bed,  he 
could  not  do  it  for  him.  He  asked  Waters  if  he  could  oblige  him  with  the  money, 
and  showed  him  a  paper  to  this  effect:  u  Received  of  Mr.  Leighton  the  sum  of 
£25  for  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Cosser's  note."  It  was  in  the  prisoner's  writing,  and 
signed  by  him.  The  prisoner  asked  him  if  he  could  oblige  him  with  part.  Waters 
gave  him  £15,  and  the  prisoner  gave  him  a  written  receipt  for  that  sum.  He  gave 
him  the  money  on  account  of  his  knowing  Mr.  Cosscr.  The  prisoner  told  him  he 
had  an  order,  but  he  did  not  see  it;  but  he  believed  his  word.  On  cross-examination 
Waters  said,  •*  I  had  no  doubt  the  paper  he  produced  was  genuine ;  I  acted  en  that 
as  much  as  on  the  other  part  of  the  transaction.  It  contributed  to  produce  con- 
fidence, and  it  was  in  consequence  of  what  I  saw,  and  what  he  said,  and  what  he 
gave  me,  that  I  was  induced  to  let  him  have  the  money.  Without  the  receipt  I 
should  not  have  let  him  have  the  money.  He  first  told  me  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cosser  that  morning.  That  was  part  of  my  inducement  to  let  him  have 
the  money.  He  had  the  paper  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  which  he  had  taken  to  Mr. 
Leighton,  and  said  the  letter  was  wishing  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Leighton  and  draw  his 
quarter's  salary."  It  was  objected  that  there  was  a  variance  between  the  pretence 
laid  and  that  proved ;  that  the  proof  was  that  the  prisoner  said  he  had  received  a 
letter  and  not  an  order;  and  that  the  receipt  drawn  for  Mr.  Leighton  and  the  receipt 
given  to  Waters  had  been  essential  parts  of  the  inducement  to  part  with  the  money, 
and  were  not  stated  in  the  indictment  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  court  over- 
ruled the  objections,  aud  left  the  following  points  to  the  jury: — 1.  Did  the  prisoner 
make  use  of  the  pretence  alleged  in  the  indictment  ?  2.  Did  Waters  part  with  hi* 
money  in  consequence  of  that  pretence  ?  3.  Was  it  false  ?  4.  Did  the  prisoner 
obtain  the  money  with  intent  to  defraud  ?  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and, 
upon  a  case  reserved  on  the  questions  whether  the  ruling  of  the  court,  and  the 
direction  to  the  jury  in  conformity  therewith,  were  right,  Jervis,  C.  J.,  after  argu- 
ment for  the  prisoner,  delivered  judgment.  "We  are  asked  whether  the  ruling  of 
the  court  and  the  direction  to  the  jury  were  right,  and  our  answer  is  that  they  were 
right.  Because  it  came  out  on  cross-examination  that  the  prisoner  said  that  he  had 
received  a  letter,  therefore  it  seems  to  be  contended  that  he  did  not  say  that  he  had 
received  an  order,  and  that  there  is  a  variance  between  the  pretence  laid  and  the 
pretence  proved.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  variance.  The  objection  was, 
that  it  was  not  proved  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  had  received  «n  order  for 
money  then  due  and  payable;  but  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  saying  that  he  had  receW 
an  order  for  a  quarter's  salary,  but  that  it  was  due  aud  payable  ?  Another  objection  «» 
that  part  of  the  inducement  to  the  prosecutor  to  part  with  his  money  was  the  receipt, 
and  that  that  inducement  is  not  averred  in  the  indictment ;  but  the  actual  subBtaatiai 
pretence  was  that  he  had  received  the  order ;  the  order  and  not  the  receipt  was  the 
main  inducement  upon  which  the  money  was  parted  with.  The  pretence  was  correct!/ 
found  by  the  jury.  The  ruling  direction  and  verdict  are  right."(n) 
*fi841       ^e  ^ret  count  alleged  tnat  tne  prisoner  did  unlawfully  pretend  *tt>  F.  E. 

•1  that  the  wife  of  the  said  prisoner  was  then  dead ;  by  mean*  whereof  w 
obtained  from  F.  E.  £3  15*.  of  the  moneys  of  the  said  F.  E.  with  intent  to  defraw 
F.  E.     The  second  count  was  similar,  except  that  it  added  the  words  "  and  others 

(to)  Rex  v.  Dale,  7  C.  k  P.  352  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.).    See  Reg.  v.  Hunt,  8  Cox  C.  C.  495, *■*» 
p.  249. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Hewgill,  Dears.  C.  C.  315. 
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fter  the  Dame  of  F.  E.     The  third  count  stated  that  there  was  a  friendly  society, 
nd  that  the  prisoner  was  a  free  member  of  it,  and  that  when  the  wife  of  a  free 
nember  died  he  was  by  the  rules  of  the  society  entitled  to  receive  £5  from  the  society's 
tock ;  and  that  F.  E.  was  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  society,  and  that  the  prisoner 
roduced  to  F.  E.  a  paper,  which  purported  to  be  a  certificate  of  the  funeral  of  the 
irisoner's  wife,  and  falsely  pretended  to  F.  E.  that  the  paper  contained  a  true 
ecount  of  the  death  and  burial  "of  the  said  wife  of"  the  prisoner;  and  that  the 
irisoner  further  falsely  pretended  to  F.  E.  that  "  the  said  wife  of  the  said"  prisoner 
ras  then  dead,  and  that  he  as  such  free  member  was  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
toward  of  the  said  society  the  sum  of  £5  by  virtue  of  their  rules  in  consequence 
f  the  death  "  of  his  said  wife.'1     By  means  of  which  said  last-mentioned  false 
nretence  the  prisoner  obtained  from  F.  E.  £3  15*.  of  the  moneys  of  F.  E.  and  others, 
rith  intent  to  cheat  the  said  F.  E.  and  others  of  the  same,     it  appeared  that  F.  E. 
ras  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  society,  and  that  the  moneys  of  the  society  were 
;ept  in  a  box.  of  which  F.  E.,  another  steward,  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where 
he  box  was  kept,  had  each  keys.     The  prisoner  was  a  free  member  of  the  society, 
he  rules  of  which  had  not  been  enrolled.     A  printed  book  containing  the  rules  was 
jroduced ;  and  it  was  proved  that  a  printed  book  of  the  same  kind  had  been  delivered 
o  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  society  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
tad  paid  his  subscriptions.     Upon  this  evidence  Rolfe,  B.,  held  that  the  book  pre- 
faced was  admissible  in  evidence  aguinst  the  prisoner. (o)     By  one  of  the  rules 
wery  free  member  was  entitled  to  be  paid  £5  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society  on 
he  death  of  his  wife ;  and  the  prisoner  had  stated  to  the  clerk  of  the  society  that 
lis  wife  was  dead,  and  had  been  told  by  the  clerk  that  he  must  produce  a  certificate 
>f  her  burial.     Afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  stewards  he  produced  the  document 
nentioned  in  the  third  count,  and  said  to  the  clerk,  in  the  presence  of  F.  E.  and 
he  other  steward,  that  his  wife  was  dead ;  the  document  was  read  by  the  clerk,  and 
hereon  F.  E.  took  £5  out  of  the  box  and  gave  it  to  the  prisoner.     F.  E.  stated 
hat  he  was  induced  to  part  with  the  money  by  the  certificate,  and  that  he  should 
lot  have  given  it  to  the  prisoner  without  the  certificate.     It  was  proved  that  the 
jrisoner's  wife  was  alive,  and  that  the  certificate  was  fabricated  by  the  prisoner, 
tt  was  submitted  that  neither  the  first  nor  second  count  was  proved,  as  it  was  not 
the  statement  of  the  wife's  dea*h  that  induced  F.  E.  to  part  with  the  money,  but 
the  certificate^    but  Rolfe,  B.,  held   that  the  pretence  was  that  the  wife  was 
lead,  and   that  the  certificate  was  only  evidence  of  it.      It  was   then   urged 
that  there   was  a  variance,   as   the  pretence   was   laid   to  have   been   made   to 
F.  E.,  and  the  evidence  was  that  it  was  made  to  the  clerk.     Rolfe,  B. :  "  The 
pretence  is   made  in  F.  E.'s  presence  to  all   there;    that  is  sufficient.      I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  good  if  it  had  been  stated  to 
*have  been  made  to  all/1     It  was  next  urged  that  the  money  was  not  ob-   r^, 
ttined  iron  F.  E.     Rolfe,  B. :  "  It  is  paid  by  the  hands  of  F.  E.,  and  he  is  L  W0 
for  this  purpose  the  agent  of  the  others."     It  was  next  urged  that  the  property  was 
not  properly  laid.     Rolfe,  B. :  "  The  money  is  in  the  possession  of  F.  E.  and  the 
two  others,  who  had  keys ;  that  is  sufficient  to  support  the  count  laying  the  money 
« the  money  of  F.  E.  and  others."     It  was  next  urged  that  the  first  count  was  not 
proved;  it  was  answered  that  the  money  was  actually  in  F.  E.'s  hand,  and  that  as 
•gainst  a  wrong-doer  was  sufficient  to  support  that  count :  and  Rolfe,  B.,  held  that 
*M8o.    A  general  verdictof  guilty  having  been  found,  it  was  moved,  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  that  the  last  count  mentioned  "  the  said  wife"  of  the  prisoner,  and  that 
tat  count  did  not  state  that  the  prisoner  had  a  wife;  but  Rolfe,  B.,  thought  the 
«*t  count  as  to  this  was  sufficient,  as  it  referred  to  the  wife  mentioned  in  the  other 
count*.     It  was  then  urged  that  there  were  several  pretences  charged  in  the  last 
°°int,  and  then  the  count  alleged  that  by  means  of  the  said  last-mentioned  false 
pretence  the  money  was  obtained.     The  last  pretence  is  that  the  prisoner  was  enti- 
*W  to  receive  £5  in  cousequence  of  the  death  of  his  wife.     Rolfe,  B. :  "  That  is 
perfectly  correct.     The  cttunt  states  several  things ;  and  then  concludes  with  a  state- 
Jo)  Set*  Brown  v.  Langley,  4  M.  &  G.  466  (43  E.  0.  L.  R.). 
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ment  of  that  pretence,  which  is  in  truth  the  pretence  whereby  the  money  was  ob- 
tained.    That  count  is  clearly  good."(i>) 

On  an  indictment  against  the  register  of  the  court  of  record  for  the  borough  of 
Northampton  for  obtaining  money  by  a  false  return  of  the  amount  of  fees  received 
by  him,  it  appeared  that  he  sent  the  return  from  Northampton,  and  swore  an  affi- 
davit there  of  its  truth,  and  upon  these  was  obtained  the  treasury  minute,  which 
authorized  the  payment  to  the  prisoner  of  the  sum  he  had  obtained.  This  minute 
was  the  most  formal  act  that  was  done  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  an  authority  aod 
direction  to  the  paymaster  to  pay  the  amount  awarded.  It  was  objected  that  the 
return  and  affidavit  did  not  amount  to  a  false  pretence,  on  which  money  was  ob- 
tained. The  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  placed  the  commissioners  in  a  quasi  judicial  posi- 
tion, and  their  minute,  which  was  the  authority  on  which  the  money  was  obtained, 
was  a  judicial  act;  that  minute  was  obtained  by  false  testimony,  but  the  money  was 
not  obtained  by  a  false  pretence.  Coleridge,  J. :  u  The  return  and  minute  are  mere 
procedure  and  matter  of  regulation — the  means  by  which  the  prisoner  obtained  the 
money.  It  will  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  minute  was  not  obtained  by  a 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  return.     If  so,  then  the  money  was  so  obtained."!  q) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  a  paper  writing  was  a 
lease  of  a  certain  mebsuage  for  the  term  of  nine  years,  whereas  it  was  not  a  lease  for 
the  term  of  nine  years  or  for  any  other  term,  nor  was  the  same  a  lease  of  the  said 
messuage  or  of  any  messuage.  The  lease  appeared  to  be  a  valid  lease  for  three 
*fiftfi1  years,  but  the  figure  3  had  been  crossed  by  a  pencil,  and  9  *substituted.  It 
J  was  urged  that,  as  the  lease  was  good  for  three  years,  the  allegation  negatif- 
ing  the  pretences  was  bad  in  part,  aud  therefore  bad  altogether ;  but  the  objection 
was  overruled. (r) 

A  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended  to  D.  Owen  that  he  had  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  G.  of  K.,  and  that  ha  had  engaged  to 
make  for  Mrs.  P.  and  her  nieGe  nine  new  teeth  for  the  sum  of  seven  pouuds,  aod 
that  Mrs.  P.  had  refused  to  advance  any  money  to  him  until  the  teeth  were  com- 
pleted, and  that  he  wanted  thirty  shillings  to  complete  the  teeth.  The  prisoner 
had  stated  to  Mr.  Owen  that  he  was  a  dentist  in  search  of  employment,  and  had 
produced  a  letter  of  recommendation  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  GM  and  Mr. 
Owen  gave  him  a  letter  to  Mrs.  P.,  and  afterwards  the  prisoner  called  on  Mr. 
Owen,  and  said  that  Mrs.  P.  had  given  him  a  job  of  seven  pounds,  but  he  could 
not  accomplish  it  without  some  money  to  buy  gold,  and  Mrs.  P.  would  not  advance 
a  single  farthing  until  the  job  was  done,  and  he  therefore  asked  Mr.  Owen  to  lend 
him  thirty  shillings.  Mr.  Owen,  not  having  change,  advanced  him  two  pounds. 
Mrs.  P.,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Owen's  letter,  had  agreed  with  the  prisoner  to  make 
nine  teeth,  six  for  herself  and  three  for  a  niece,  at  five  shillings  each  \  he  asked  for 
money  on  account,  and  Mrs.  P.  gave  him  thirty  shillings.  He  never  made  the 
teeth.  Coleridge,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  the  witnesses,  it  was  clearly 
established  that  the  prisoner  had  made  a  false  assertion  as  to  not  haviug  received 
any  money  from  Mrs.  P.(«) 

(p)  Reg.  v.  Dent,  1  C.  &  K.  249  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  Reg.  v.  Hamilton,  9  Q.  B.  271  (58 
E.  C.  L.  R.),  that  the  first  and  second  counts  were  good,  although  they  did  not  show  ho* 
the  pretence  could  operate  to  obtain  the  money,  upon  which  ground  they  were  objected 
to,  but  no  opinion  pronounced  by  Rolfe,  B. 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  1  F.  &  F.  64. 

(rj  Reg.  v.  Gruby,  1  Cox  C.  C.  249,  Bullock,  Comr.,  who  consulted  some  of  the  judge*. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Jones,  6  Cox  C.  C.  467.  Another  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended 
to  J.  B.  that  he  was  a  dentist,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  make  a  gold  palate  for  J.  B.,  ft>r 
two  pounds,  if  he,  the  prisoner,  before  making  the  said  gold  palate,  should  receive  from 
J.  B.  thirteen  shillings  in  cash  down,  and  a  false  palate  of  J.  B.,  to  be  allowed  for  it  the 
sum  of  seven  shillings.  The  prisoner  had  agreed  to  make  J.  B.  a  new  palate  for  £i,  * 
which  £1  was  to  be  paid  down.  J.  B.  gave  him  thirteen  shillings  and  an  old  palate,  for 
which  the  prisoner  agreed  to  allow  seven  shillings.  The  prisoner  never  made  the  p*Utd 
and  was  apprehended  twelve  miles  off.  Coleridge,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  if  the  agreement 
had  been  a  bond  fide  agreement,  although  not  performed,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  indicted 
for  the  breach  of  it.  But  the  supposition  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  vtf 
that  the  prisoner  never  intended  to  make  the  new  palate  at  all.  That  was  a  question  ft* 
the  jury  to  determine.     The  prisoner  was  not  defended. 
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A  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  to  F.  G.,  a  person  employed  by  the 
iondoo  8.  and  S.  C.  Railway  Co.,  that  a  certain  box  contained  valuable  articles, 
nd  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  11*.  9d.  for  the  said  box, 
rom  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed,  and  also  to  confer  on  the  said  company 
le  right  to  demand  and  receive  the  said  money  on  the  delivery  of  the  said  box ; 
y  means  whereof  the  prisoner  obtained  from  the  said  company  the  said  sum  of 
loney.  The  company,  for  the  convenience  of  persons  sending  goods  by  the  rail- 
ay,  and  who  would  be  entitled  to  receive  small  sums  on  the  delivery  of  their  goods 
t  their  destination,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing  such  sums  when  the  goods 
ere  left  at  the  station,  and  of  receiving  back  the  money  when  the  goods  were  de- 
vered.  The  amount  asked  for  was  usually  trifling  compared  with  the  r*£Q'7 
pparent  value  *of  the  package.  The  prisoner  went  to  a  tavern  near  a  *- 
tation,  and  left  a  box  there,  saying  he  would  go  to  the  station,  and  get  the  carman 
)  call  for  it,  and  that  he  would  pay  11*.  9d.  on  the  delivery  of  the  box  to  him,  and 
be  prisoner  would  call  for  the  money  in  the  afternoon.  The  prisoner  went  to  the 
tation,  and  gave  the  clerk  a  card,  on  which  there  was  "  Case  to  Brighton,  lis.  9d. 
}  pay."  He  said  that  the  card  was  to  be  taken  to  the  tavern,  and  the  landlord 
rould  deliver  the  package.  The  clerk  sent  the  card  to  the  goods  station,  and  a  car- 
lan  was  sent  to  receive  the  box  and  pay  lis.  9(/.,  which  he  did.  The  prisoner 
fterwards  received  the  money.  The  box  contained  brickbats  and  rubbish.  It  was 
rged  that  no  pretence  within  the  Act  was  shown.  2d,  that  there  was  no  pretence 
hat  the  box  contained  valuable  property.  3d,  that  the  pretence  was  not  made  to 
be  person  advancing  the  money.  It  was  held  that  the  evidence  did  not  support  the 
idictment.  The  case  was  not  like  that  of  presenting  a  false  check,  because  there 
he  check  was  shown  to  the  party  paying  the  money,  and  he  immediately  acted  upon 
fc.  Here  the  person,  from  whom  the  money  was  obtained,  never  saw  the  box  at  all. 
'he  pretence  alleged  could  not  be  inferred  from  what  the  prisoner  did.  Reprcsem- 
og  that  there  would  be  lis.  9<l.  to  pay  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  assertion  that 
he  box  was  of  value :  because  the  money  might  be  payable  on  the  box  reaching  its 
[estimation,  although  the  box  itself  was  of  no  value.  If  the  prisoner  meant  the 
lerk  to  infer  that  lis.  9c/.  would  be  paid  at  Brighton,  this  was  a  pretence  of  some- 
hing  future,  and  not  within  the  Act.  (I) 

The  prisoner  was  a  carrier  and  dealt  with  a  brewer.  He  went  to  the  brewer  and 
aid,  "  1  want  a  cask  of  XX  ale.  I  will  call  on  my  way  back."  He  came  again 
nd  said,  •'  Is  my  beer  ready  ?"  The  brewer  said,  "  Yes."  The  prisoner  took  it  up 
aying,  '*  It  is  for  W.,"  which  it  was  not.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  did  not 
•btain  the  ale  by  means  of  the  false  pretence,  as  the  order  was  origiually  given  for 
limself,  and  he  did  not  say  anything  of  Wr.  until  he  had  got  possession  of  the  ale ; 
¥ightman,  J.,  held  that  the  objection  was  fatal. (u) 

The  money  must  be  proved  to  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  false  pretences 
ised,  and  not  delivered  through  the  imprudence  of  the  prosecutor.  The  prisoner 
ri*  indicted  for  obtaining  a  £10  note  by  false  pretences  from  James  Barnett,  aud  it 
ppeared  that  the  prisoner  had  gone  to  Barnett,  and  said  his  (the  prisoner's)  master 
ranted  £2  or  £3  to  pay  for  some  wheat ;  Barnett  said  he  had  no  small  money,  but 
le  had  a  £10  note,  and  he  would  let  him  have  that,  which  he  did,  and  he  said  the 
eason  he  did  so  was,  that  he  had  no  small  change,  and  in  consequence  of  what  the 
>riaoner  said.  Taunton,  J.,  expressing  doubts  whether  the  £10  was  obtained  by  the 
alse  pretence,  it  was  submitted  that  if  the  pretence  had  not  been  used  the  prisoner 
rould  not  have  obtained  the  note;  the  note  therefore  was  obtained  by  means  of  the 
>retence,  which  was  all  the  indictment  alleged.  Taunton,  J. :  *"  The  pri-  *fifto 
oner  asks  for  one  thing  and  obtains  another ;  he  did  not  obtain  the  £10  '- 
lote  by  means  of  the  pretence,  but  through  the  imprudence  of  the  prosecutor.  I 
hink  that  that  is  not  sufficient."(v) 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  knowingly  made  use  of  false  pre- 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Partridge,  6  Cos  C.  G.  182.  The  Common  Serjeant,  after  consulting  Jervis, 
7.  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.  All  this  case  amounts  to  is  that  the  proof  did  not  show  that  the 
noney  was  obtained  by  the  pretences  alleged. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Brooks,  1  F.  k  F.  502. 

(v)  Rex  v.  George  Smith,  Hereford  Spr.  Ass.  1832.    MSS.  G.  S.  Q. 
vol.  II. — 34 
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tenccs,  and  by  them  obtained  the  goods ;  it  must  also  be  shown  that  he  did  bo  with 
intent  to  cheat  the  owner  of  them.  Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  two  sacks  full 
of  malt,  by  pretending  that  the  master  of  the  prisoner  had  bought  them,  it  appeared 
that  the  prosecutor  owed  the  prisoner's  master  a  sum  of  money,  of  which  he  could 
not  procure  payment,  and  that  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  master  the 
means  of  paying  himself  had  gone  to  the  prosecutor's  wife  in  his  absence,  and  told 
her  that  his  master  had  bought  of  her  husband  two  sacks  of  malt,  and  had. sent  him 
to  fetch  them  away,  and  thereupon  she  delivered  the  two  sacks  of  malt  to  the  pri- 
soner, who  carried  them  to  his  master.  The  pretence  was  false,  and  the  prisoner 
knew  it  to  be  so  at  the  time  he  used  it.  It  was  submitted  that  the  prisoner  must  be 
acquitted,  as  he  had  no  intent  to  defraud ;  it  was  replied,  that  every  one  must  be 
taken  to  intend  the  natural  consequence  of  his  own  act,  and  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  prisoner's  act  was  to  defraud  the  prosecutor.  Coleridge,  J.,  told  the  jury, 
"  Although  primd  facie  every  one  must  be  taken  to  have  intended  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  own  act,  yet  if,  iu  this  case,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  did 
not  intend  to  defraud  the  prosecutor,  but  only  to  put  it  in  his  master's  power  to 
compel  him  to  pay  a  just  debt,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  find  him  not  guilty.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  prisoner  knowingly  stated  that  which  was  false,  and  thereby 
obtained  the  malt;  you  must  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  at  the  time  intended  to 
defraud  the  prosecutor."^)1 

On  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  on  the  pretence  of  being  a  captain  in  the 
guards,  it  appeared  that  the  money  was  obtained  on  the  representation  by  the  de- 
fendant that  he  could  embark  it  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  and  that  the  profit 
would  be  very  great,  and  that  the  prosecutor  should  receive  a  large  share  of  the 
profit,  aud  the  money  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  brick-field,  and  the  making 
of  the  bricks,  but  the  prosecution  was  commenced  before  the  speculation  was  fully 
carried  out.  It  was  urged  that  the  pretence  might  have  been  made  for  a  perfectly 
honest  purpose ;  the  speculation  might  have  succeeded,  and  the  prosecutor  might 
have  received  the  return  on  his  capital.  Hex  v.  Williamsfx)  was  cited.  Pollock, 
0.  13. :  "  I  do  not  fully  admit  the  doctrine  that  the  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences is  not  a  crime,  if  the  prisoner  does  not  intend  ultimately  to  cheat  the  person 
advancing  it.  It  is  forgery  on  the'  part  of  one  who  accepts  a  bill  in  the  name  of 
another,  even  although  he  may  intend  to  provide  funds  to  meet  it  when  it  become* 
due.  In  Rex  v.  Williams  the  prisoner  believed,  however  erroneously,  that  he  had 
some  sort  of  right  to  do  as  he  did,  and  this  was  probably  the  ground  on  which  the 
*fiRQl  Jurv  ft^ufrted  him.  But  as  the  evideuce  stauds  in  this  case,  I  shall  *le*w 
J  it  to  the  jury  to  say  'whether  this  character  was  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  defrauding  the  prosecutor."(y) 

If  a  party  obtain  money  by  false  pretences,  it  is  no  defence  to  show  that  the 
party  from  whom  he  obtained  the  money  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  him  into  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence.  Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  a  sovereign,  it  appeared 
that  the  prosecutor  and  a  magistrate  went  and  saw  the  defendant  in  consequence  of 
a  letter,  which  had  been  previously  received,  stating  that  the  writer  was  able  to  give 
information  of  something  to  the  prosecutor's  advantage,  and  that  the  prisoner  said 
J.  Laurie  was  his  partner,  aud  was  the  brother  of  Sir  P.  Laurie,  neither  of  which 
was  the  fact.  The  prosecutor  paid  him  a  sovereign,  upon  which  he  gave  him  a 
paper  containing  some  information,  which  turned  out  to  be  useless.  The  defend- 
ant refused  to  return  the  mouey.  For  the  defence  an  endeavor  was  made  to  show 
that  the  prosecutor  and  the  magistrate  went  together  to  the  defendant,  well  know- 

(tc)  Rex  v.  Williams,  7  C.  &  P.  354  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(x)  Supra. 

(y)  Reg.  t7.  Hamilton,  I  Cox  C.  C.  244.  Maule,  J.,  was  present.  As  the  money  in  ton 
case  was  applied  precisely  in  the  way  represented  to  the  prosecutor,  this  case  appear*  to 
have  been  erroneously  decided  ;  for,  whether  the  speculation  succeeded  or  not,  the  prose- 
cutor parted  with  his  money  inteuding  it  to  be  applied  as  it  was. 

1  A  false  representation  tending  merely  to  induce  one  to  pay  a  debt  previously  due  fitsi 
him  is  nut  within  the  statute  against  obtaining  property  by  fal&e  pretences,  though  p*J" 
ment  be  thereby  obtained:  People  v.  Thomas,  3  Hil.  169. 
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ing  who  he  was,  for  the  purpose  of  making  evidence  to  support  a  case  against  him. 
Patteson,  J. :  "  If  I  understand  the  defence  set  up,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that  a  conspiracy  existed  between  the  prosecutor  and  the  magistrate  to  entrap 
the  defendant  into  the  commission  of  the  offence.  You  will  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  it  be  so  or  not.  But  still,  if  the  defendant  did  obtain  the  money  by  false 
pretences,  and  knew  them  to  be  false  at  the  time,  it  does  not  signify  whether  they 
intended  to  entrap  him  or  not." (z) 

But  where  upon  an  indictment  for  false  pretences  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
was  employed  to  cut  chaff  for  the  prosecutor,  and  was  to  be  paid  2d.  per  fan  for  as 
much  as  he  cut.  He  demanded  10*.  6c/.,  and  stated  he  had  cut  sixty-three  fans, 
but  the  prosecutor  had  seen  him  remove  eighteen  fans  of  cut  chaff,  and  add  them 
to  the  heap  which  he  pretended  he  had  cut,  thus  making  the  sixty-three  fans  for 
which  he  charged.  Upon  the  representation  that  he  had  cut  sixty-three  fans,  and 
notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  having  added  eighteen  fans,  the 
prosecutor  paid  him  the  10*.  6d. ;  and  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the  pri- 
soner had  not  obtained  the  money  by  means  of  the  false  pretence ;  for  the  prosecutor 
knew  it  was  false,  and  therefore  it  was  not  the  false  pretence  that  induced  him  to 
part  with  his  money. (a) 

In  July.  1850,  the  defendant  told  the  prosecutrix  that  he  belonged  to  a  club, 
called  the  "  Instant  Benefit,"  and  was  canvassing  for  members :  he  said  it  was  a 
very  strong  club ;  they  had  about  £7000  in  the  bank.  The  prosecutrix  declined  to 
enter.  The  defendant  called  on  the  prosecutrix  again  in  about  a  month.  He  still 
praised  the  club,  and  said  it  was  strong  and  respectable ;  that  was  all  he  said  at  that 
time;  and  she  then  entered  herself,  *her  husband,  and  her  daughter  as  r*£qo 
members,  which  she  would  not  have  done  unless  the  defendant  had  made  *• 
these  representations,  and  she  paid  3c/. ;  for  obtaining  which  the  prisoner  was  in- 
dicted. The  jury  were  told  that  they  might  take  into  account  what  passed  at  the 
first  meeting  as  well  as  what  passed  at  the  time  the  3d.  was  paid,  as  one  continuing 
representation  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  direction  was  correct. 
For  if  the  representations  were  connectible,  it  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether 
in  fact  they  were  connected. (6) 

Where  the  false  pretence  was  in  writing,  and  it  has  been  lost,  parol  evidence  of 
its  contents  may  be  given  in  evidence.     On  an  indictment  for  false  pretences  it  ap- 

Cred  that  the  prisoner  had  obtained  the  goods  by  a  false  letter,  which  had  been 
-  before  the  trial :  and  Tindal,  C.  J.,  allowed  parol  evidence  of  its  contents  to  be 
given.(c) 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  falsely  pretending  that  he  had  obtained 
from  Lord  Stanley  the  appointment  of  emigration  agent  at  Port  Philip,  which  was 
a  situation  worth  £600  a  year,  aud  that  Tor  £200  he  would  give  J.  Heron  one- 
third  of  the  emigration  agentship.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor 
and  his  witnesses  the  prisoner  obtained  the  money  by  means  of  the  pretences  stated 
in  the  indictment,  which  were  false.  The  prisoner  had  also  urged  the  prosecutor 
to  become  his  partner,  and  engaged  that  if  the  prosecutor  accepted  his  proposal  of 
a  partnership,  and  advanced  him  the  £200  as  a  bonus,  the  prosecutor  should  have 
a  third  share  of  the  emigration  agentship,  and  of  the  other  business,  which  the  pri- 
soner would  have  iu  the  colony.  After  the  pretences  stated  in  the  indictment  had 
been  made,  and  before  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  money,  a  partnership  deed 
was,  at  the  prisoner's  instance,  prepared  by  the  prisoner's  solicitor,  and  executed  by 
the  prosecutor  and  prisoner.  The  prisoner  had,  however,  previously  promised  that 
on  drawing  up  the  deed  of  partnership  between  them  he  would  show  the  prosecutor 
the  letters  from  Lord  Stanley  appointing  the  prisoner  emigration  agent.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  partnership  was  stated  in  the  deed  to  be  £200,  and  no  mention 

(*)  Rex  v.  Ady,  1  C.  k  P.  140  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Mills,  D.  k  B.  205  ;  Rex  v.  Ady,  supra,  was  cited,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  observed, 
11  Id  Rex  v.  Ady  it  is  said  that  the  prosecutor  believed  the  false  statement/'  The  prisoner 
might,  in  a  case  like  this,  be  convicted  of  attempting  to  obtain  the  money  by  false  pre- 
tences.    See  Reg.  t>.  Roebuck,  D  k  B.  24,  ante,  p.  660. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Welman,  iiears.  C.  C.  188. 

(e)  Rex  v.  Chadwick,  6  C.  k  P.  181  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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was  made  of  the  emigration  agency  in  respect  thereof.  It  was  objected  that  as  the 
deed  did  not  contain  the  pretences  stated  in  the  indictment,  but  on  the  contrary 
represented  the  £200  to  be  given  in  consideration  of  a  general  partnership,  and  as 
the  prosecutor  had  made  use  of  the  deed  as  part  of  his  case,  the  parol  evidence  of 
the  false  preteuces  ought  to  be  rejected.  The  Recorder  overruled  the  objection,  and 
told  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were  satisfied 
that  the  prosecutor  in  fact  parted  with  his  money  on  the  pretences  laid  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  thut  the  preparation  of  the  partnership  deed,  and  the  execution  of  it, 
were  a  part  of  the  prisoner's  scheme  to  effect  the  fraud,  the  prisoner  might  properly 
be  convicted  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  after  conviction,  upon  the  question  whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  upon  the  production  of  the  deed  as  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's case,  the  parol  evidence  ought  to  have  been  excluded,  the  judges  held  the  con- 
viction right.  {(I) 

*(*Q11  *^n  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  it  was  proved 
J  that  the  prisoner  on  the  13th  of  April  obtained  the  sum  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment from  W.  Hirst,  by  representing  that  he  was  authorised  to  receive  that 
sum  by  L.  Uttley  for  goods  delivered.  Evidence  was  offered  that  within  a  week 
from  the  13th  of  April  the  prisoner  obtained  another  sum  from  another  person  by  a 
like  representation  ;  that  he  was  authorized  by  L.  Uttley  to  receive  that  sum  on  his 
behalf  lor  goods  delivered  ;  and  the  sessions  held  that  the  evidence  was  admissible 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  intent  of  the  prisoner  when  he  committed  the  acta 
charged  in  the  indictment;  but,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  there  were  no 
facts  in  the  case  that  would  warraut  the  admission  of  the  evidence  (e) 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  obtaining  money  by  falsely  pretending  that  he 
was  of  age,  and  it  was  held  that  a  plea  of  infancy  to  an  action  brought  against  him 
was  not  admissible,  as  the  plea  might  have  been  pleaded  without  his  knowledge; 
but  that  evidence  that,  when  he  was  applied  to  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  he  had 
said  he  was  a  miuor  and  should  plead  his  infancy,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  jwr.(/) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
5th  llegimeut  of  Dragoon  Guards,  and  it  was  held  that  evidence  was  admissible  that 
he  had  represented  to  the  prosecutor  that  he  had  been  in  India  and  in  active  service 
in  Kabul ;  for  the  falsehood  of  the  pretence  alleged,  and  the  intent  to  defraud,  must 
be  proved ;  and  his  having  told  other  falsehoods  was  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive. A  number  of  statements  might  have  been  made,  all  contributing  to  create  a 
general  impression  that  he  was  what  he  assumed  to  be,  but  there  might  be  one  par- 
ticular representation  which  was  more  influential  than  all  the  rest,  and  which  event- 
ually enabled  the  prisoner  to  obtain  his  object ;  and  this  pretence  of  his  having 
beeu  in  India  was  essentially  connected  with  the  pretence  alleged,  since  it  was  pro- 
bably used  as  a  means  of  confirming  the  impression  that  he  was  in  the  Dragoon 
Guards.  It  was  also  held,  that  it  might  be  proved  that  the  prisoner  had,  after  he 
had  obtained  the  money,  represented  himself  to  be  in  the  Dragoon  Guards  to 
another  person,  for  this  evidence  tended  to  confirm  the  prosecutor's  evidence.  It 
was  also  held,  that  it  might  be  proved  that,  for  three  years  previously  to  the  offence, 
the  prisoner  had  gone  by  auother  name,  aud  followed  a  different  profession,  for  that 
was  one  mode  of  proving  that  the  prisoner  was  not  in  the  Dragoon  Guards;  but  it 
was  merely  presumption,  and  might  be  rebutted.  The  prisoner  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Captain  Hamilton,  and  represented  himself  to  be  in  the  Dragoon  Guards 
before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  prosecutor,  and  had  repeatedly  appeared  in  the 
undress  uniform  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  aud  it  was  some  time  after  his  introduction 
to  the  prosecutor  that  he  obtained  the  money ;  it  was  urged  that  the  fake  pretence 
must  be  immediately  connected  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  money,  and  here 
*£Q91  tne  Preteuce  was  m*de  before  "'the  prisoner  knew  the  prosecutor.  It  clearlj, 
•J  therefore,  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  alleged  in  the  indictment  But  it 
was  held  that  every  time  a  man  reiterates  a  false  pretence  he  makes  one  within  the 

(d)  Reg.  i'.  Adamson,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  286;  1  C.  &  K.  192  (47  E.  G.  L.  R.). 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Holt,  Bell  G.  G.  280. 

(/)  ^g.  v.  Walker,  1  Gox  G.  G.  99.  The  Common  Serjeant,  after  consulting  Rolft.& 
In  Reg.  v.  Simmonds,  4  Gox  G.  G  277,  the  Recorder  also  decided  that  a  plea  of  !■*■# 
was  not  admissible  on  a  similar  indictment  for  the  same  reason. 
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t     He  does  not  exhaust  his  liability  by  the  commission  of  a  single  fraud.     If  he 

imes  a  false  character  for  one  object,  his  maintaining  it  for  the  accomplishment 

nother  does  not  divest  the  second  of  its  criminality.     But  it  is  for  the  jury  to 

irmine  whether  the  character  was  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 

*ecutor.($r) 

Vhere  an  indictment  alleged  a  pretence  to  have  been  made  to  J.  Baggally  and 

srs,  and  the  pretence  was  made  to  J.  Baggally  in  the  absence  of  his  partners, 

with  intent  to  defraud  the  firm,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  held  that  the  evidence 
ported  the  indictment.  (A) 

Vhcre  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  pretending  that  a  certain  vessel  was  in 
tarth  Road,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  master  and  the  other  of  them  was  the 
e  of  the  said  vessel,  and  that  they  wanted  the  sum  of  £3  to  pay  for  the  pilotage 
:he  vessel,  and  it  was  proved  that  no  vessel  answering  the  description  of  the  pri- 
sra'  supposed  ship  had  arrived  or  had  been  heard  of  down  to  the  trial,  and  after 

prisoners  were  in  custody  one  of  them  said  that  the  vessel  was  expected  at 
insea,  and  subsequently  that  there  was  no  vessel  at  all ;  Wightman,  J.,  seems  to 
c  held  that  the  fact  that  there  was  no  vessel  at  all,  or  with  which  they  were  con- 
ted,  negatived  the  pretence  that  they  were  the  master  and  mate  of  the  supposed 

•1.(0 

)ne  count  alleged  a  pretence  to  have  been  made  to  R.  Mills,  and  the  money  ob- 
ed  from  him ;  another  count  alleged  the  pretence  to  have  been  made  to  H. 
>II,  and  the  money  obtained  from  him  The  prisoners  had  been  members  of 
fie  Conqueror  "  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  by  the  rules  of  which,  on  the  death  of  a 
nber,  his  family  became  entitled  to  a  sum  of  money.     "  The  Conqueror  "  lodge 

a  branch  lodge  of  the  Odd  Fellows  at  Wordesley,  and  on  the  death  of  any  one 
its  members  a  certificate  in  a  printed  form  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  at 
rdesley.  The  prisoners  went  to  Insoll,  the  secretary  at  Wordesley,  and  presented 
ertificate  in  the  printed  form  and  filled  up  in  writing,  purporting  to  certify  the 
th  of  a  member  of  "  The  Conqueror  "  lodge.  At  this  time  the  "  The  Conqueror  " 
re  had  been  dissolved,  and  a  new  lodge  formed ;  but  Insoll  was  not  aware  of  this 
,  and  did  not  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  check ;  and  the  prisoners  told  him 
f  were  members  of "  The  Conqueror "  lodge,  and  that  the  man  named  in  the 
ificate  had  died  of  fever,  and  the  money  was  wanted  to  provide  for  his  funeral 
lediately,  and  in  consequence  of  this  representation  the  secretary  accompanied 
prisoners  to  Mills,  the  treasurer,  who,  upon  the  facts  stated,  being  equally  igno- 
;  of  the  dissolution,  paid  the  prisoners  £16,  the  amount  to  which  the  family  of  a 
nber  was  entitled  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  certificate.  The 
ificate  was  altogether  false.  It  was  objected  that  neither  count  was  proved,  for 
pretence  was  to  Insoll,  and  the  money  obtained  *froin  Mills ;  Erie,  J. :  r*^no 
ills  is  the  treasurer,  who  disposes  of  the  money  of  the  society  on  receiv-  *• 
certificates  from  Insoll,  who  is  the  responsible  pirty.     The  prisoners  go  to  Insoll, 

Insoll  goes  to  the  mechanical  instrument,  the  treasurer,  and  the  latter  produces 
money.  I  think  that  it  is  correctly  stated  that  Insoll  paid  the  money,  and  that 
as  obtained  from  him.  The  second  count,  therefore,  is  correct."(y  ) 
'he  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended  that  he  was  manager 
he  Surrey  County  Hospital,  and  that  certain  persons  had  required  the  prcse- 
>ra  to  supply  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  certain  large  quantities  of  linen,  and 
t  he  had  authority  to  ask  for  and  receive  so  many  yards  of  linen  for  and  on 
>unt  of  the  said  persons ;  by  means,  &c.     A  hospital  was  building  to  be  called 

New  Surrey  County  Hospital,  and  the  prisoner  was  in  the  employ  of  the  con- 
tor,  and  as  Buch  had  charge  of  the  building  stores,  and  there  was  a  committee 
iposed  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  The  prisoner  sent  the 
secutora,  linen  manufacturers,  the  following  letter : — 

r)  Reg.  v.  Hamilton,  I  Cox  C.  C.  244,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  and  Maule,  J. 
i)  Reg.  v.  Kealey,  2  Den.  C.  C.  68,  ante,  p.  304. 
)  Reg.  v.  Baroisse,  5  Coz  C.  C.  559. 

f )  Reg.  v.  Rouse,  4  Cox  C.  C.  7.     As  the  certificate  was  produced,  and  the  pretences 
to  Mills  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoners,  it  should  seem  that  the  first  count  was 
red. 
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"  New  Surrey  County  Hospital,  Guildford. 
"  Please  to  forward  samples  of  linen  and  your  prices  to  the  above  hospital. 

"  (Signed)  for  H.  J.  Franklin, 

"  J.  Stent." 

The  prisoner  sent  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  on  account  of 
the  hospital,  to  have  the  prices  of  bedding  for  sixty-eight  beds,  and  afterwards  the 
following : — "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  committee  at  their  last  meeting  decided 
not  to  have  any  linens  at  present.  A  special  meeting  will  take  place  at  an  early 
day,  and  Mr.  Franklin  hopes  to  make  a  better  order.  At  present  forward  the 
following  to  H.  J.  Franklin,  Manager  Surrey  County  Hospital,  Guilford." 

An  order  was  enclosed  for  a  quantity  of  linen.  The  members  of  the  committee 
knew  nothing  of  such  order,  and  there  was  no  manager  of  the  hospital.  On  his 
apprehension  the  prisoner  said  he  meant  to  pay  for  the  goods,  and  it  appeared  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so,  as  he  had  a  good  situation,  and  the  amount  of  the 
goods  was  such  as  he  might  reasonably  require  and  afford  to  pay  for.  Willes,  J., 
told  the  jury  that  "  the  only  question  for  you  is,  did  he  fraudulently  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  goods  from  the  prosecutors  by  representing  to  them  that  he  was  ordering 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Surrey  County  Hospital  ?  In  other  words,  did  he  order  the 
goods  on  behalf  of  the  hospital,  or  for  himself?  If  the  former,  there  was  an  intent 
to  defraud ;  for  a  man  to  assume  to  order  goods  in  the  name  of  a  person  in  better 
credit  than  himself  is  a  fraud,  and  shows  an  intent  to  defraud. "(^')  This  case  is 
probably  misreported.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  man  may  order  goods  iu  the 
name  of  a  person  in  better  credit  than  himself  with  an  honest  intention  of  paying 
for  them,  and  no  doubt  the  learned  judge  left  the  question  to  them  whether  he  did 
so,  or  whether  he  ordered  them  with  the  fraudulent  intention  of  obtaining  them 
and  not  paying  for  them. 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  obtaining  by  false  pretences  a  check  for  £40. 
Tho  fraud  was  effected  by  means  of  a  petition  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
on  behalf  of  C.  J.  Rugg  and  three  of  the  prisoners,  on  which  an  order  was  made 
for  the  payment  of  £40  to  C.  J.  Rugg,  by  falsely  pretending  to  the  accountant- 
general  that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  C.  J.  Rugg.  All  the  prisoners  except  Morris 
were  present  at  the  time  when  the  false  representation  was  made.  Morris  had  made 
an  affidavit,  which  was  exhibited  before  the  master,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  to 
report  on  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  verifying  the  state  of  the  family,  which 
affidavit  contained  nothing  untrue,  though  exhibited  for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 
Morris  had  received  £8  out  of  the  money  obtained  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  other  evidence  was  given  tending  to  show  that  Morris  was  aware  of  the  fraud 
which  was  in  contemplation.  On  behalf  of  Morris  it  was  objected  that  he  could 
not  be  convicted  on  this  indictment,  the  false  pretence  being  made  by  other  parties 
in  his  absence,  and  without  any  personal  interference  of  his  at  the  time.  But 
i  oltman,  J.,  directed  the  jury  that,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  Morris  was  aware  of 
the  fraudulent  purpose  for  which  his  affidavit  was  to  be  used,  and  was  acting  is 
concert  with  the  other  prisoners  with  the  intention  that  the  money  due  to  C  J> 
Rugg  should  be  obtained  by  the  false  pretence  that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  G.  J- 
Rugg,  he  was  equally  liable  to  be  convicted  with  the  others  upon  this  indictment; 
and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  in  mis- 
demeanors all  parties  are  principals,  whether  present  or  not,  and  therefore  the 
conviction  was  right.(&) 

As  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  ail  persons  engaged 
in  a  misdemeanor  are  principals,  and  the  acts  done  by  one  of  such  persons  io  fur- 
therance of  the  common  object,  are  in  contemplation  of  law  the  acts  of  the  others, 
*  though  they  may  be  absent,  if  it  appear  that  several  persons  are  engaged  in  the 
common  purpose  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  a  false  pretence  made  by 
one  of  them  in  furtherance  of  that  purpose,  is  in  contemplation  of  law  a  false  pre- 
tence made  by  the  others  also,  and  will  support  an  indictment,  which  alleges  tha* 

(jy )  R*g-  i'-  Franklin,  4  F.  k  P.  94. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Moland,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  276.     See  Reg.  v.  Clayton,  1  C.  *  K.  128  (47  K.Cfc 
R.),  and  note  (w),  vol.  1,  p.  128. 
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the  false  pretence  was  made  by  such  other  persous,  though  they  were  absent  at  the 
time  when  such  pretence  was  made. (7) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  jury,  under 
the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,  may  convict  of  an  attempt  to  commit  that  offence, 
and  thereupon  the  prisoner  may  *be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  r*pq « 
had  been  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. (ni)  *~ 

The  eighth  count  of  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pretended  to 
the  relieving  officer  of  a  parish  that  he  had  delivered  to  a  pauper  of  the  parish  two 
loaves  of  bread,  and  that  each  of  them  weighed  3  J  lbs. ;  by  means  of  which  false 
pretences  he  unlawfully  attempted  to  obtain  the  sum  of  one  shilling  from  the 
guardians  of  the  parish;  the  ninth  and  tenth  counts  were  similar.(n)  The  prisoner 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  guardians  of  Greut  Yarmouth  to  supply  the 
out-door  poor  with  loaves  of  bread  of  3}  lbs.  each,  at  scvenpence  per  loaf,  until  the 
25th  day  of  March,  1854,  and  the  guardians  agreed  to  pay  the  prisoner  at  the 
price  aforesaid  for  the  loaves  so  supplied  within  two  calendar  months  from  the  said 
25th  day  of  March.  The  contract  also  provided  for  the  guardians  retaining  money 
due  to  meet  deficiencies  in  its  performance  by  the  prisoner.  On  paupers  applying 
for  out-door  relief,  the  relieving  officer  gave  the  applicant  a  ticket  in  this  form — 


31 

Bread 

One  Loaf. 

Wm.  Harbert. 


The  pauper,  on  presenting  the  ticket  to  the  prisoner,  was  entitled  to  receive  a  loaf. 
By  the  course  of  dealing  the  prisoner  would  return  the  tickets  the  following  week 
after  they  were  delivered  to  him,  with  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  number  of 
loaves  he  had  supplied,  but  no  other  particular  would  be  delivered,  and  the  relieving 
officer  would  credit  the  prisoner  in  his  books  for  the  amount,  and  the  money  would 
then  be  paid  to  him  at  the  time  stipulated  in  the  contract.     A  number  of  tickets 
had  been  delivered  to  paupers,  who  had  obtained  loaves  from  the  prisoner  in  the 
usual  course,  and  many  of  these  loaves  were  deficient  in  weight.     The  prisoner  had, 
in  the  usual  course,  returned  the  tickets  to  the  relieving  officer,  with  a  note  in 
writing  of  the  number  of  tickets  returned,  aud  they  were  entered  to  the  credit  of 
the  prisoner's  account  in  the  books  of  the  guardians ;  but  the  prisoner  was  appre- 
hended before  any  money  was  paid  to  him.     Upon  a  case  reserved,  after  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  and  after  argument,  Parke,  B.,  delivered  the  following  judgment :  **  It 
was  contended  that  the  counts  for  attempting  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences 
could  not  be  supported,  because  the  offence  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences 
was  committed  only  when  the  money  was  obtained  wholly  without  consideration,  and 
tbat  the  offence  was  analogous  to  larceny,  of  which  the  prisoner  might  be  convicted 
if  the  offence  should  appear  on  the  trial  to  be  larceny.     There  are  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  in  which  the  distinction  is  very  subtle  between  the  misdemeanor  of 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  and  larceny ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the 
cases  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  are  of  that  description.      Hut  it  was 
*strongly  contended  that  the  statute  applied  to  no  cases  where  there  was    r*/.qc 
tome  bargain  or  consideration  for  giving  the  money,  and  so  some  cause  for   *- 
the  giving  other  than  the  false  pretence,  as  where  goods  were  sold  under  a  false 
representation  of  the  quality  or  value,  and  the  purchaser  had  the  commodity ;  other- 
wise the  range  of  indictable  offences  would  be  greatly  extended,  and  breaches  of 
contract  made  the  ground  of  criminal  proceedings. "(o)     u  But  this  is  not  the  case 
°f  the  sale  of  goods  by  a  false  pretence  of  their  weight j  it  is  an  attempt  to  obtain 
tooney  by  the  false  and  fraudulent  representation  of  an  antecedent  fact,  viz.,  that  a 

(0  Reg.  v.  Kerrigan,  9  Cox  C.  C.  441 ;  8.  c,  L.  k  C.  383. 
(m)  See  the  section,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
(»)  They  are  get  out  at  length,  1  Dears.  C.  C.  384. 

(e)  Reg.  o.  Kenrick,  ante,  p.  654,  and  Reg.  v.  Abbott,  ante,  p.  654,  were  then  mentioned, 
but  no  opinion  intimated  as  to  them. 
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greater  number  of  pounds  of  bread  had  been  delivered  than  had  actually  been 
delivered,  and  that  representation  made  with  a  view  of  obtaining  as  many  sums 
of  twopence  as  the  uumber  of  loaves  falsely  pretended  to  have  been  furnished 
amount  to.     In  this  respect  the  case  exactly  resembles  that  of  Rex  v.  Witcktll(p)} 
where  the  prisoner  obtained  money  by  the  false  pretence  that  certain  workmen, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  pay,  had  earned  more  than  they  really  had,  and  there  since 
are  cases  of  similar  convictions  where  the  prisoner  falsely  stated  the  quantity  of 
work  which  he  had  done,  according  to  which  he  was  to  be  paid ;  we  therefore  think 
that  the  indictmeut  would  be  maintainable  if  the  money  had  been  obtained     A 
second  objection  was,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  to  obtain  the  price  of  the  number 
of  pounds  falsely  stated  to  have  been  delivered  in  cash,  but  only  to  have  credit  in 
account.     The  statement  in  the  case  is  that  the  prisoner  was  to  return  the  tickets, 
and  upon  such  return,  with  a  written  statement  of  the  amount  of  loaves  in  the  fol- 
lowing weeic,  would  be  credited  in  the  relieving  officer's  book  for  the  amount,  and 
the  money  would  be  paid  at  the  time  stipulated  in  the  contract,  that  is,  in  two 
calendar  months  from  the  25th  March  following.     No  further  step  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  prisoner  to  receive  payment.     The  prisoner  did  obtain  credit  in  account 
from  the  relieving  officer  in  effect  for  the  number  of  pounds  falsely  represented  to 
have  been  delivered.     Further,  the  contract  stipulates  that  if  the  prisoner  should 
fail  in  his  performance  of  it,  the  guardians  might  deduct  the  damages  and  costs 
sustained  thereby  from  the  sum  payable  to  him  for  loaves  supplied.     On  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  it  was  contended,  first,  that  the  attempt  to  obtain  credit  in  account  for 
a  sum  of  money  by  delivering  up  the  tickets  as  vouchers,  was  not  in  itself  an 
attempt  to  obtain  money  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute;  for  that  credit  in 
account  was  not  equivalent  to  money,  and  no  doubt  the  credit  in  the  relieving 
officer's  book  was  not  equivalent  to  money,  and  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  actually  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences ;  secondly, 
it  was  contended  that  the  credit  in  account  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  ultimate 
payment,  for  there  might  be  deductions  for  breaches  of  contract,  which  would  pre- 
vent any  payments  in  cash  by  the  guardians.     We  have  had  great  doubt  on  this 
part  of  the  case,  but  do  not  think  that  this  objection  should  prevail.     We  think 
that  the  contingency  of  the  whole  sum  due  to  him  being  subject  to  deductions  in  a 
*fiQfH  ^uture  event'  does  not  the  less  make  the  obtaining  credit  *an  attempt  to 
•*  obtain  money,  if  it  would  be  so  without  that  contingency;  but  our  doubt  has 
been  whether  the  obtaining  that  credit,  though  undoubtedly  a  necessary  step  towards 
obtaining  the  money,  can  be  deemed  an  attempt  to  do  so.     The  mere  intention  to 
commit  a  misdemeanor  is  not  criminal.     Some  act  is  required,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  all  acts  towards  committing  a  misdemeanor  are  indictable.     Acts  remotely 
leading  towards  the  commission  of  the  offence  are  not  to  be  considered  as  attempts 
to  commit  it,  but  acts  immediately  connected  with  it  are;  and  if,  in  this  case,  after 
the  credit  with  the  relieving  officer  for  the  fraudulent  overcharge,  any  further  step 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  had  been  necessary  to  obtain  payment,  as  the  making 
out  of  a  further  account  or  producing  the  vouchers  to  the  board,  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  obtaining  credit  in  account  with  the  relieving  officer  would  not 
have  been  sufficiently  proximate  to  the  obtaining  the  money.     But,  on  the  state- 
ment in  the  case,  no  other  act  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  would  have  been  re- 
quired.    It  was  the  last  act,  dtpendwg  on  himself,  towards  the  payment  of  the 
money,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  considered  an  attempt.     The  receipt  of  the 
money  appears  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  by  the  reliev- 
ing officer;  and  it  is  very  much  the  same  case  as  if,  supposing  rendering  an  account 
to  the  guardians  at  their  office,  with  the  vouchers  annexed,  were  a  preliminary 
necessary  step  to  receiving  the  money,  the  prisoner  had  gone  to  the  office,  rendered 
the  account  and  vouchers,  and  then  been  discovered,  and  the  money  consequent!/ 
refused."^) 

(p)  Ante,  p.  625. 

(?)  Reg.  v.  Eagleton,  Dears.  C.  G  376  and  515.  The  act  of  the  relieving  officer* 
making  the  entries  was  the  act  of  an  innocent  agent,  and  precisely  the  same  as  if  it**" 
been  done  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  gets  rid  of  all  the  doubt,  for  which  there  realty**1 
no  ground  whatever.    If  the  prisoner  had  put  one  innocent  agent  in  motion,  aid  snj 
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)d  an  indictment  for  attempting  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences  it  appeared 
i  the  prisoner  was  a  collier,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  wages  to 
ch  each  collier  was  entitled,  each  collier,  on  going  to  work,  was  supplied  with  a 
aid  number  of  tallies  marked  with  a  number  corresponding  with  that  marked 
iust  his  name  in  his  employer's  books.  In  each  tub  of  coal  got  by  a  collier  he 
jed  one  of  his  tallies,  and  the  tubs  with  the  tallies  in  them  were  sent  by  rail  to 
inal,  and  there  emptied,  and  the  tallies  put  in  one  tub,  and  sent  back  to  the 
b  mouth,  where  they  were  hung  on  the  tally  board  over  the  number  on  that 
rd  corresponding  with  the  number  on  the  tally,  and  so  showing  the  amount  of 
k  for  which  each  man  was  entitled  to  be  paid.     These  tallies  were  counted,  and 

number  booked  to  the  credit  of  the  collier.  The  prisoner  placed  three  tallies 
he  tub,  containing  other  tallies,  which  was  just  about  to  be  sent  back  to  the  pit; 
which  means  the  tallies  would  in  due  course  have  been  placed  on  the  tally  board ; 

they  were  immediately  removed  from  the  tub  by  a  person  who  saw  them  put 
t.     It  was  urged  that  there  was  no  proof  of  any  false  pretence  actually  made ; 

at  all  events  the  false  pretence  was  not  complete.  But  it  was  held  that 
e  facts  constituted  the  offence  charged ;  the  placing  of  the  tally  in  the   r*AQ7 

by  the  prisoner  being  an  act  done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money   *• 
ch  was  not  due  to  him,  and  with  intent  that  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  do 
hould  place  the  tallies  on  the  board,  whereby  he  would  have  obtained  credit  for 
k  which  he  had  not  done.(r) 
Jpon  an  indictment  for  attempting  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences  tried  at 

Central  Criminal  Court,  it  appeared  that  Messrs.  Duncan  of  New  York,  the 
espou dent-;  of  the  Union  Bank  in  London,  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  circular 
jre  of  credit  for  certain  sums,  with  a  list  of  correspondents,  in  different  parts  of 
world,  authorizing  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  of  credit  was  given  to  draw  in 
>r  of  one  of  those  correspondents  for  such  part  as  he  might  require  of  the  stipu- 
d  sum  for  which  the  letter  was  given.  The  Union  Bank  correspondent,  on 
Dg  cash  on  such  draft,  was  to  indorse  the  amount  on  the  circular,  and  when  the 
tie  was  advanced,  the  last  person  making  an  advance  retained  the  circular.  Each 
ular  was  numbered  with  a  distinctive  number.  The  prisoner  obtained  a  circular 
q  Messrs.  Duncan  for  £210,  No.  41,  and  having  obtained  different  sums  not 
mating  to  £210  in  England,  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  having  altered  the 
ular  by  adding  the  figure  5  to  210,  and  so  converted  the  circular  into  one  for 
210,  exhibited  it  to  Messrs.  Wilson  of  that  place,  one  of  the  firms  mentioned  in 
circular,  and  obtained  from  that  house  several  sums,  and  finally  a  sum  of  £1200, 

another  of  £2500,  on  drafts  for  those  amounts  on  the  Union  Bank,  drawn 
the  prisoner  in  favor  of  their  firm  in  London,  all  of  which  were  indorsed  on  the 
k  of  the  circular.  Messrs.  \yilson  forwarded  the  drafts  to  their  house  in  London, 
1  they  duly  presented  the  draft  for  £1200  on  the  Union  Bank,  and  required  pay- 
nt  of  it.  The  Union  Bank  having  been  advised  of  the  circular  No.  41  by  Messrs. 
ncan  as  a  circular  for  £210  only,  and  so  discovering  the  fraud,  refused  to  pay  the 
200,  and  the  prisoner,  being  afterwards  found  in  England,  was  apprehended,  and 
i  indictment  in  question  preferred.  Parke,  B.,  thought  that  a  person,  though 
uonally  abroad,  might  commit  an  offence  in  England,  and  that  it  was  a  question 
'  the  jury  whether,  although  the  prisoner's  immediate  object  was  to  cheat  Messrs. 
ikon,  he  did  not  also  mean  that  they  or  their  correspondents  or  the  indorsee 
*n  them  should  present  the  draft,  and  obtain  payment  of  it  from  the  Union  Bank 

presenting  it  as  a  true  one  :  and  he  left  the  question  to  the  jury  whether  he  did 
intend,  and  they  found  that  he  did ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that 
e  conviction  could  not  be  supported.  The  question  was  whether,  supposing  tho 
won  Bank  had  honored  the  prisoner's  draft  upon  them,  he  could  have  been  con- 

uber  of  other  innocent  agents  had  been  thereby  put  in  motion,  every  act  done  would 
*t  been  just  the  same  as  if  done  by  the  prisoner.  As  to  the  point  upon  the  deductions 
tiimple  answer  was,  the  prisoner  made  the  attempt,  and,  whether  it  succeeded  or  not, 
wm  guilty  of  that  attempt. 

f)  Heg.  v.  Rigby,  7  Cox  C.  C.  507,  Martin,  B.,  and  Byles,  J.  This  decision  quite  accords 
th  Reg.  v.  Eagleton,  Dears.  G.  C.  376,  tupra,  and  Reg.  v.  Holloway,  1  Den.  G.  G.  370, 
«,p.  160. 
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victed  of  obtaining  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security.  This  would  not  have 
been  an  obtaining  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  which  contemplates  the  money 
being  obtained  according  to  the  wish  and  for  the  advantage,  or  at  all  events  to  gain 
some  object  of  the  party  who  makes  the  false  pretence.  Here  it  was  not  to  gain 
any  object,  *and  it  was  not  according  to  his  wish.  He  would  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  draft  being  honored.  He  had  obtained  his  full  object  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  had  the  money  in  his  pocket.  As  to  the  finding  of  the  jnrj, 
they  merely  meant  to  say  that  the  prisoner  foresaw  that  the  draft  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Union  Bank,  not  that  he  wished  it.(«) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  "  did  unlawfully  attempt  and  endeavor, 
fraudulently,  falsely,  and  unlawfully  to  obtain  from  the  "  Agriculturist  Cattle  In- 
surance Company"  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  £22  10*.,  with  intent 
thereby  then  and  there  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  said  u  Agriculturist  Cattle  Insur- 
ance Company ;"  after  a  verdict  of  guilty,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  objected  that 
the  nature  of  the  attempt  was  not  sufficiently  specified,  and  the  money  was  not  laid 
to  be  the  property  of  any  one;  and  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
both  objections  were  well  founded,  and  the  judgment  was  arrested.?*) 

Where  the  indictment  was  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  false  pretence  in  that  county; 
but  the  money  received  in  Monmouthshire;  the  judges  held  that  the  indictment  was 
laid  in  the  wrong  county ;  because  the  language  of  the  30  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  made  the 
offence  to  consist  in  obtaining  the  money,  and  not  in  using  any  false  pretence 
whereby  money  is  obtained.(w)  But  this  difficulty  was  entirely  removed  by  the 
7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12,(v)  which  in  such  cases  makes  it  lawful  to  indict  the  party  in 
either  county. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  for  obtaining  by  false  pre- 
tences a  post-office  order  df  J.  Collingridge,  and  in  other  counts  for  obtaining  a  five- 
pound  bank  note  and  two  pieces  of  paper,  to  wit,  two  halves  of  a  five-pound  note,  of 
the  said  J.  Collingridge.  The  prosecutor  resided  at  Sunbury  in  Middlesex,  having 
a  house  also  at  Bath,  and  the  prisoner  lived  at  Vauxball-road  in  Middlesex,  and  the 
prisoner  wrote  the  first  letter  at  his  residence  in  the  assumed  name  of  Dr.  Scott,  to 
which  he  had  no  right,  and  directed  it  to  "John  Collingridge,  Esq.,  Bath."  This 
*P0o,i  *letter  wisely  represented  that  James  Brewer  was  advised  to  gain  admission 
-I  into  a  consumption  hospital ;  that  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the  fees  of  the 
institution,  and  requested  assistance,  and  desired  an  answer  to  be  addressed,  "  James 
Brewer,  Post-office,  Gravesend."  The  letter  was  posted  at  Gravesend  by  an  accom- 
plice of  the  prisoner,  and  reached  the  prosecutor  at  Sunbury,  having  been  forwarded 
to  him  from  Bath,  and  he,  believing  the  story  told  in  the  letter  to  be  true,  obtained 
the  post-office  order  in  question,  and  having  enclosed  it  in  a  sealed  envelope  directed 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Garrett,  Dears.  C.  C.  232.  Maule,  J.:  "The  word  « obtain '  means  the  same 
as  the  word  'get'  in  its  sense  of  'acquire."7  Parke,  B. :  "The  word  'obtain'  seems  to 
mean,  not  so  much  a  defrauding  or  depriving  another  of  his  property,  as  the  obtaining 
some  benefit  to  the  party."  None  of  the  court  doubted  that  "if  a  man  employ  a  conscious 
or  unconscious  agent  in  this  country,  he  may  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  England,  al- 
though at  the  time  he  was  living  beyond  the  jurisdiction :"  per  Lord  Campbell.  C.J.  See 
as  to  this  point,  Rex  v.  Brisac,  4  East  R.  1G3.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  it  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that,  supposing  all  the  facts  in  this  case  to  have  happened  n 
England,  the  prisoner  would  clearly  have  been  guilty  of  obtaining  by  false  pretences  the 
money  he  received  from  Messrs.  Wilson,  and  that  makes  an  end  of  this  case.  Suppose  • 
person  drew  a  check  on  a  bank  in  which  he  had  no  funds,  and  by  it  obtained  from  A* 
sum  of  money,  and  the  check  afterwards  passed  through  several  persons'  hands,  each  of 
whom  gave  the  amount  for  it,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  offence  would  be  ob- 
taining the  money  from  A.  only. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Marsh,  1  Den.  C.  C.  505.  The  proper  course  is  to  allege  the  false  pretences, 
and  to  deny  their  truth  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  indictment  for  obtaining  propertrbf 
false  pretences,  and  then  to  allege  that  by  means  of  the  false  pretences  the  prisoner  at* 
tempted  to  obtain  the  property. 

(u)  Rex  v.  Buttery,  as  stated  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  3  B.  ft  C.  703  (10  E.  C.  L.  &)•  B't 
the  same  very  learned  Chief  Justice,  after  stating  the  decision  in  this  case  in  4  B.  *  Al* 
179,  added,  the  judges  did  not  think  the  party  not  indictable  at  all,  because  the  prtW* 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  was  in  one  county  and  the  receipt  in  another; 
and  so  there  was  no  entire  crime  in  either. 

(v)  Ante,  p.  332. 
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Fames  Brewer,  Post-office,  Gravesend,  Kent,"  put  it  in  the  Sunbury  post-office, 
ice  it  was  transmitted  in  due  coarse  to  Oravesend  in  Kent,  and  there  received 
16  accomplice  of  the  prisoner  under  his  directions,  who  got  the  money  for  the 
*,  and  gave  half  of  it  to  the  prisoner,  at  his  residence  in  the  Vaux hall-road, 
prisoner  wrote  and  posted  the  second  letter  from  Bath.  This  letter  was  written 
e  fictitious  name  of  John  Henry  Collingridge,  and  directed  to  u  John  Colling- 
t,  Esq.,  Sunbury  Villa,  Sunbury,  Middlesex."  This  letter  represented  the 
r  to  have  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  to  have  lost  a  large  sum  of 
>y  by  the  upsetting  of  a  small-decked  vessel,  and  to  have  injured  his  health, 
to  have  been  recommended  to  try  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  waters,  and  asked  for 
liary  assistance,  not  as  a  loan,  but  as  a  gift;  and  some  letters  enclosed  in  it 
requested  to  be  returned  to  the  writer  at  Chippenham.  "  Address  Mr.  J.  H. 
ogridge  (to  be  called  for),  late  from  Africa,  the  Post-office,  Chippenham."  This 
•  was  received  at  Sunbury  by  the  prosecutor,  who,  believing  its  contents  to  be 
enclosed  one  half  of  a  five-pound  note  in  a  letter  addressed  as  desired,  and 
irded  it  by  post  from  Sunbury  to  Chippenham,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  where 
b  received  by  the  prisoner,  who  thereupon  requested  the  prosecutor  by  letter  to 
ird  the  second  half  of  the  note  by  post  to  his  residence  in  Middlesex,  and 
h  the  prosecutor,  who  was  still  at  Sunbury,  accordingly  did,  and  the  prisoner 
red  it  there.  It  was  objected,  first,  that  the  prisoner  was  only  triable  for  ob- 
ig  the  post-office  order  in  Kent,  where  it  was  received.  2d,  that  one  half  of 
ote  having  been  received  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  other  half  in  Middlesex,  the 
note  was  not  received  in  Middlesex ;  and  that  with  respect  to  the  charge  of 
ning  two  pieces  of  paper,  to  wit,  two  halves  of  a  Bank  of  England  note,  the 
constituted  no  offence,  because  the  halves  were  of  themselves  and  as  distinct 
each  other  valueless.  The  objections  were  overruled  and  the  prisoner  con- 
1;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
onviction  was  right,  even  independently  of  the  7  Geo.  4,  c  64.  8.  12  \w)  and 
rson,  B.,  observed  that  when  the  prosecutor  put  the  letter  containing  the  post- 
order  into  the  post-office  at  Sunbury,  in  Middlesex,  the  postmaster  became  the 
,  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  latter  must  thus  be  taken  to  have  received  it  in 
ilesex.(x) 

K>n  an  indictment  tried  at  the  sessions  for  the  county  of  the  *borough  r*»AA 
ur  mar  then,  which  is  a  separate  jurisdiction  from  the  county  of  Car-  ^ 
aen,  it  appeared  that  the  false  pretence,  with  which  the  prisoner  was  charged, 
ontained  in  a  letter  written  by  him  at  N.  E.,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  and 
red  by  the  prosecutor  in  the  borough  of  Carmarthen.  The  money  obtained  by 
false  pretence  was  posted  in  a  registered  letter  in  the  borough  of  Carmarthen, 
eceived  by  the  prisoner  at  N.  E.,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen ;  and  upon  a 
reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  sessions  for  the  borough  had  jurisdiction  to  try 
>risoner.  The  offence  consisted  of  making  the  false  pretence,  and  obtaining 
money  by  means  of  the  false  pretence,  and  that  offence  was  committed  by  the 
aer  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in  another.(y) 

le  prisoner  was  indicted  in  Northamptonshire  for  pretending  to  the  corn- 
oners  of  the  treasury  that  the  fees  received  by  him  as  the  registrar 
ie  Court  of  record  for  the  borough  of  Northampton  amounted  to  a  certain 
only,  by  means  whereof  he  did  then  and  there  obtain  a  certain  sum  of 
sy.  The  prisoner's  return  of  the  amount  of  fees  was  received  in  a  letter,  dated 
orthampton,  and  he  had  sworn  an  affidavit  there  of  its  truth.  The  treasury 
ite  upon  it,  which  authorized  the  payment*  to  the  prisoner  of  the  sum  he  had 
ned,  was  proved ;  it  directed  the  paymaster  to  pay  the  amount,  which  was  paid 
Westminster.  It  was  objected  that  no  part  of  the  offence  had  taken  place  in 
haniptonshire ;  but  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  as  the  letter  was  written  and  the 
tvit  sworn  in  Northamptonshire,  the  jury  might  infer  that  they  were  posted 
},  arid  that  was  sufficient,  (z) 

\  Ante,  p.  332. 

Reg.  v.  Jones,  1  Den.  G.  C.  551.    No  notice  was  taken  of  the  objection  as  to  the  half 
being  valueless,  but  Rex  v.  Mead,  4  C.  k  P.  535  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  269,  shows 

there  was  nothing  in  this  objection. 
Reg.  ».  Leech,  1  Dears.  C.  G.  642.  (z)  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  1  F.  k  F.  64. 
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The  prisoner  was  indicted,  and  the  venae  laid  in  Essex,  for  obtaining  sheep  by 
false  pretences.  The  sheep  were  obtained  in  Middlesex,  and  remained  in  big  pos- 
session till  he  conveyed  them  into  Essex,  and  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that 
he  had  been  indicted  and  tried  in  the  wrong  coanty.(a) 

By  the  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  17,  no  bill  of  indictment  for  obtaining  money  or  other 
property  by  false  pretences  is  to  be  found  by  any  grand  jury  unless  the  prosecutor 
had  been  bound  by  recognizance  to  prosecute,  or  the  person  accused  has  been  com- 
mitted or  bound  by  recognizance  to  answer,  an  indictment  for  such  offence,  unless 
the  indictment  is  preferred  by  the  direction,  or  with  the  consent,  of  a  court,  &c,  as 
therein  mentioned.(o) 

Where  an  indictment  contained  two  counts ;  one  for  obtaining  a  shawl  under  false 
pretences,  on  the  26th  September ;  and  another  for  obtaining  another  shawl  by 
false  pretences  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month ;  and  the  prisoner  had  been  only 
committed  for  obtaining  the  shawl  on  the  26th  of  September,  it  was  held,  on  a  case 
reserved,  that  the  second  count  ought  to  have  been  quashed. (c) 
*^ni-i  In  cases  where  goods  have  been  obtained  from  another  by  mere  *fraud,the 
J  court  had  formerly  no  power  of  awarding  restitution  on  conviction  of  the 
offender,  as  in  cases  of  felony  ;(c?)  though  the  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences 
did  not  in  general  change  the  property  in  the  goods. (e)  But  restitution  may  now 
be  awarded  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  100.(/) 

Sec.  III. —  Of  Cheats  and  Frauds  Punishable  by  Oilier  Statutes. 

m 

The  few  statutes  by  which,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, cheats  and  frauds  are  subjected  to  punishment,  will  now  be  mentioned. 

The  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  intituled,  "  An  Act  against  Fraudulent  Deeds,  Gifts,  Grants, 
Alienations,  &c,"  recites,  "that  feoffments,  gifts,  grants,  alienations,  conveyances, 
bond*,  suits,  judgments,  and  executions,  had  been  and  were  devised  and  contrived 
of  malice,  fraud,  covin,  collusion,  or  guile;  to  the  end,  purpose,  and  intent  to  delay, 
hinder,  or  defraud  creditors  and  others  of  their  just  and  lawful  actions,  suits,  debts, 
accounts,  damages,  penalties,  forfeitures,  heriots,  mortuaries,  and  relief* ;"  and  then 
enacts,  in  the  first  place,  that  "  all  and  every  feoffment,  gift,  grant,  alienation,  bar- 
gain, and  conveyances  of  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  or  of 
any  of  them,  or  of  any  lease,  rent,  common,  or  other  profit  or  charge  out  of  the  same 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  of  them,  by  writing  or 
otherwise,  and  all  and  every  bond,  suit,  judgment,  and  execution  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken ;"  (only  as  against  that  person,  his  heirs,  executors,  assigns,  &c,  whose 
actions,  suits,  &c,  by  such  fraudulent  devices  and  practices,  as  aforesaid,  shall  or 
might  be  in  any  ways  disturbed,  delayed,  or  defrauded),  "  to  be  clearly  and  utterly 
void."  The  third  section  then  enacts,  '•  that  all  and  every  the  parties  to  such 
feigned,  covinous,  or  fraudulent  feoffment,  gift,  grant,  alienation,  bargain,  convey- 
ance, bonds,  suits,  judgments,  executions,  and  other  things  before  expressed,  or  being 
privy  and  knowing  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  which  shall  wittingly  and  willingly 
put  in  ure,  avow,  maintain,  justify,  or  defend  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  as  true,  am- 
ple, and  done,  had  or  made  bona  fide  and  upon  good  consideration  ;  or  shall  alien  or 
assign  any  the  lands,  tenements,  goods,  leases,  or  other  things  before  mentioned,  to 
him  or  them  conveyed  as  is  aforesaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  incur  the  penalty 
and  forfeiture  of  one  year's  value  of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
leases,  rents,  commons,  or  other  profits  of  or  out  of  the  same,  and  the  whole  value  of 
the  said  goods  and  chattels ;  and  also  so  much  money  as  are  or  shall  be  contained  n 
any  such  covinous  and  feigned  bond ;"  one  moiety  to  the  crown,  the  other  to  the 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Stanbury,  L.  &  C.  128.  (b)  See  the  Act  in  the  Appendix. 

(<•)  Keg.  v.  Fuidge,  9  Cox  C.  C.  430,  and  in  Reg.  v.  Davies,  Ibid,  note,  it  was  held  tait 
counts  for  conspiracy,  which  had  been  joined  with  counts  for  riot  without  the  prorinoai 
of  the  Act  having  been  complied  with,  ought  to  be  quashed :  Crompton,  J.,  and  6baaodl| 
B. ;  s.  c,  L.  k  C.  390. 

(d )  Parker  v.  Patrick,  5  T.  R.  175 ;  and  Rex  v.  De  Veaux,  2  Leach  585. 

(e)  Noble  v.  Adams,  7  Taunt.  59  (2  E.  G.  L.  R.) ;  Stephenson  v.  Hart,  4  Bing  476(131 
C.  L.  R.). 

(/)  Ante,  p.  354. 
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party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  the  Queen's  courts  of  record,  *by  r*709 
action,  Ac. :  "  and  also  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  suffer  impri-  L 
sonment  for  one  half  year,  without  bail  or  mainprise. "(y) 

The  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  recites,  that  subjects  and  corporations, "  after  conveyances  and 
purchases  of  lands,  tenements,  leases,  estates,  and  hereditaments,  for  money,  or  other 
good  considerations,  may  have,  incur  and  receive  great  loss  and  prejudice  by  reason 
of  fraudulent  and  covinous  conveyances,  estates,  gifts,  grants,  charges,  and  limita- 
tions of  uses  heretofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  of,  in  or  out  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  so  purchased  or  to  be  purchased ;  which  said  gifts,  grants, 
charges,  estates,  uses,  and  conveyances  were,  or  hereafter  shall  be  meant,  or  intended 
by  the  parties  that  so  make  the  same,  to  be  fraudulent  and  covinous  of  pur- 
pose and  intent  to  deceive  such  as  have  purchased,  or  shall  purchase,  the  same ;  or 
else  by  the  secret  intent  of  the  parties,  the  same  be  to  their  own  proper  use,  and  at 
their  free  disposition,  colored  nevertheless  by  a  feigned  countenance  and  show  of 
words  and  sentences,  as  though  the  same  were  made  bond  fide  for  good  causes  and 
upon  just  and  lawful  considerations."  The  second  section  then  enacts,  "  that  all  and 
every  conveyance,  grant,  charge,  lease,  estate,  incumbrance,  and  limitation  of  use  or 
uses  of,  in  or  out  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments  whatsoever,  had 
or  made  for  the  intent  and  purpose  to  defraud  and  deceive  such  person  or  persons, 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,  as  have  purchased  or  shall  afterwards  purchase  in  fee 
simple,  fee  tail,  for  life,  lives,  or  years,  the  same  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  so  formerly  conveyed,  granted,  leased,  charged,  incum- 
bered, or  limited  in  use,  or  to  defraud  and  deceive  such  as  have  or  shall  purchase 
any  rent,  profit,  or  commodity  in  or  out  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  "  (only  as  against  that  person,  body  politic,  &c  ,  their  heirs,  suc- 
cessors, executors,  &c,  and  persons  lawfully  claiming  under  them,  which  so  purchase 
for  money  or  other  good  consideration,  tl)e  same  lands,  &c.,)  "  to  be  utterly  void." 
And  the  third  section  enacts,  "  that  all  and  every  the  parties  to  such  feigned,  covi- 
nous, and  fraudulent  gifts,  grants,  leases,  charges  or  conveyances  before  expressed,  or 
being  privy  and  knowing  of  the  same  or  any  of  them,  which  shall  wittingly  and  wil- 
lingly put  in  ure,  avow,  maintain,  justify,  or  defend  the  same  or  any  of  them  as  true, 
simple,  and  done,  had  or  made  bond  fid*  or  upon  good  consideration,  to  the  disturb- 
ance or  hindrance  of  the  said  purchaser  or  purchasers,  lessees  or  grantees,  or  of  or 
to  the  disturbance  or  hindrance  of  their  heirs,  successors,  executors,  administrators 
or  assigns,  or  such  as  have  or  shall  lawfully  claim  any  thing  by,  from,  or  under  them 
or  any  of  them,  shall  incur  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  one  year's  value  of  the  said 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  so  purchased  or  charged ;"  (the  one  moiety  to 
the  crown,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  the 
Queen's  courts  of  record,  by  action,  &c.)  "and  also,  being  thereof  lawfully  i-*7ao 
•convicted,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  one  half  year  without  bail  or  ^ 
mainprise."^) 

An  indictment  on  the  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  s.  3,  alleged  that  the  prisoners  devised  and 
prepared  a  certain  feigned  covinous  and  fraudulent  conveyance  of  certain  lands,  and 
unlawfully,  fraudulently,  &c.,  did  execute  the  said  conveyance.  It  was  urged  in 
•nest  of  judgment  that  the  section  did  not  create  an  indictable  offence ;  aud  that, 
if  it  did,  an  indictment  could  not  be  preferred  until  after  a  recovery  of  damages  in 
a  civil  action;  and  that  this  indictment  was  bad  for  not  stating  in  what  respect 
the  conveyance  was  fraudulent;  but  Maule,  J  ,  held  that  the  Act  created  an 
indictable  offence,  and  that  an  indictment  might  be  preferred  before  an  action  was 
brought,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  in  what  respect  the  conveyance  was 
fiandulent(t) 

if)  See  1  Chitty's  Statutes  385,  for  the  cases  decided  on  this  statute,  to  which  may  be 
added  Shears  v.  Rogers,  3  B.  k  Ad.  362  (23  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  Gale  v.  Williamson,  8  M.  4  W. 
405;  Martindale  ».  Booth,  3  B.  k  Ad.  498  (23  K.  0.  L  R.) ;  Bowen  v.  Bramidge,  6  C.  k  P. 
140(25  B.  C.  L.  R.);  Butcher  v.  Harrison,  4  B.  k  Ad.  129  (24  fi.  0.  L.  R.). 

(k)  8ee  1  Chitty's  Statutes  387,  fpr  the  cases  decided  on  this  statute :  to  which  may  be 
«dded  Doe  dem.  Tunstill  v.  Bottriell,  5  B.  k  Ad.  131  (27  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  s.  c,  2  N.  k  M.  64, 
•ad  Kermon  v.  Oorrien,  9  Bing.  76  (23  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(i)  Reg.  9.  Smith,  6  Cox  C.  O.  31. 
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The  offences  relating  to  those  cheats  which  are  effected  by  means  of  cards,  dice, 
and  other  kinds  of  gaming  have  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  treati^(j) 

The  9  Geo.  2,  c.  5,  repeals  certain  acts  relating  to  conjuration,  witchcraft,  Ac, 
and  then,  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  and  punishing  of  any  pretences  to  any 
acts  or  powers  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment,  or  conjuration,  whereby  ignorant 
persons  are  frequently  deluded  and  defrauded,  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall 
pretend  to  exercise  or  use  any  kind  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,,  enchantment,  or  conjura- 
tion, or  undertake  to  tell  fortunes,  or  pretend  from  his  or  her  skill  or  knowledge  in 
any  occult  or  crafty  science  to  discover  where  or  in  what  manner  any  goods  or  chat- 
tels, supposed  to  have  been  stolen  or  lost,  may  be  found ;  every  person  so  offending, 
being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  (on  indictmeut  or  information  in  England,  or  on 
indictment  or  libel  in  Scotland),  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  suffer  imprisonment 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  year  without  bail  or  mainprise,  and  once  in  every  quarter 
of  the  said  year,  in  some  market  town  of  the  proper  county,  upon  the  market  day. 
there  stand  openly  on  the  pillory  by  the  space  of  one  hour,(£)  and  also  shall  (if  the 
court  by  which  such  judgment  shall  be  given  shall  think  fit)  be  obliged  to  give 
sureties  for  his  or  her  good  behavior,  in  such  sum  and  for  such  time  as  the  said  court 
shall  judge  proper  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offence,  and  in  such  case 
shall  be  further  imprisoned  until  such  sureties  be  given." 

The  32  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  preventing  the  counterfeiting  of  cer- 
tificates of  the  characters  of  servants,"  after  reciting  the  great  and  increasing  evil 
occasioned  by  false  and  counterfeit  characters  of  servants  being  given,  either 
personally  or  in  writing,  by  evil-disposed  persons,  enacts,  that  any  person  fitleely 
personating  any  master  or  mistress,  or  the  executor,  administrator,  wife,  relation, 
housekeeper,  steward,  agent,  or  servant  of  a  master  or  mistress,  and,  either  per- 
sonally or  in  writing,  giving  a  false  character  to  a  servant;  or  pretending,  or  fal*ely 
asserting  in  writing,  that  a  servant  had  been  hired  for  a  period  of  time,  or  in 
*^041  *a  8ta^0D»  or  wae  discharged  at  any  other  time,  or  had  not  been  hired  in  any 
i  J  previous  service,  contrary  to  truth ;  and  any  person  offering  himself  or  her- 
self as  a  servant,  pretending  to  have  served  where  he  or  she  has  not  served,  or  with 
a  false  certificate  of  character,  or  who  shall  alter  such  certificate ;  and  any  person 
who  having  before  been  in  service  shall  pretend  not  to  have  been  in  any  previous 
service,  shall,  on  conviction  before  two  justices,  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds.(7) 

By  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  88,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  fraudulent 
marking  of  merchandise,"  sec.  1,  "in  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word  'perron' 
shall  include  any  person,  whether  a  subject  of  her  Majesty  or  not,  and  any  body 
corporate  or  body  of  the  like  nature,  whether  constituted  according  to  the  law  rf 
this  country  or  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  colonies  or  dominions,  or  according  to  the 
law  of  any  foreign  country,  and  also  any  company,  association,  or  society  of  person?; 
whether  the  members  thereof  be  subjects  of  her  Majesty  or  not,  or  sonic  of  such 
persons  subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  some  of  them  not,  and  whether  such  body  cor- 
porate, body  of  the  like  nature,  company,  association,  or  society  be  established  or 
carry  on  business  within  her  Majesty's  dominions  or  elsewhere,  or  partly  within  her 
Majesty's  dominions  and  partly  elsewhere;  the  word  'mark'  shall  include  any  name, 
signature,  word,  letter,  device,  emblem,  figure,  sign,  seal,  stamp,  diagram,  label 
ticket,  or  other  mark  of  any  other  description ;  and  the  expression  '  trade  mark 
shall  include  any  and  every  such  name,  signature,  word,  letter,  device,  emblea, 

(/)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  624. 

(k)  The  punishment  of  the  pillory  is  abolished  by  the  1  Vict.  c.  23. 

(/)  See  the  different  sections  of  the  statute,  the  substance  of  which  only  is  here  givta. 
The  statute  provides  also  that  the  informer  may  be  a  witness,  and  indemnifies  offender! 
discovering  accomplices  before  information.  It  also  gives  a  form  of  conviction,  proridei 
for  the  recovery  of  the  penalties,  and  gives  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions.  An  abttfacl 
of  the  statute  is  given  in  5  Burn's  Just.  Servant*,  Sec.  II.  In  8  Kv.  Col.  StaL,  Pt  tu& 
ixxi.,  No.  12,  p.  909,  note,  the  learned  editor  says,  that  a  case  which  he  had  lately  to**1 
to  occur  is  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  although  attended  with  all  the  mUc*fc* 
intended  to  be  provided  against  by  it,  viz.,  the  case  of  assuming  the  Dame  of  aatol** 
person  who  has  been  a  servant  in  the  same  place  with  the  offender.  As  to  the  cirfl cat- 
sequences  of  knowingly  giving  a  false  character,  see  1  Black.  Com.  432,  note  (13). 
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igure,  sigo,  seal,  stamp,  diagram,  label,  ticket,  or  other  mark  as  aforesaid  lawfully 
used  by  any  person  to  denote  any  chattel,  or  (in  Scotland)  any  article  of  trade, 
manufacture,  or  merchandise,  to  be  an  article  or  thing  of  the  manufacture,  work- 
manship, production,  or  merchandise  of  such  person,  or  to  be  an  article  or  thing  of 
iny  peculiar  or  particular  description  made  or  sold  by  such  person,  and  shall  also 
include  any  name,  signature,  word,  letter,  number,  figure,  mark,  or  sign  which  in 
pursuance  of  any  statute  or  statutes  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  registered 
iesigns  is  to  be  put  or  placed  upon  or  attached  to  any  chattel  or  article  during  the 
existence  or  continuance  of  any  copyright  or  other  sole  right  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  such  statutes  or  any  of  them  ;  the  word  '  misdemeanor'  shall  include 
crime  and  offence  in  Scotland ;  and  the  word  '  court'  shall  include  any  sheriff  or 
sheriff  substitute  in  Scotland." 

Sec.  2.  "  Every  person  who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  to  enable  another  to 
defraud,  any  person,  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or 
counterfeited,  any  trade  mark,  or  shall  *apply,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  r*70*> 
applied,  any  trade  mark  or  any  forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark  to  any  ^ 
chattel  or  article  not  being  the  manufacture,  workmanship,  production,  or  merchan- 
dise of  any  person  denoted  or  intended  to  be  denoted  by  such  trade  mark,  or  denoted 
or  intended  to  be  denoted  by  such  forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark,  or  not  being 
the  manufacture,  workmanship,  production,  or  merchandise  of  any  person  whose 
trade  mark  shall  be  so  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  apply,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  applied,  any  trade  mark  or  any  forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark  to  any  chattel 
or  article,  not  being  the  particular  or  peculiar  description  of  manufacture,  workman- 
ship, production,  or  merchandise  denoted  or  intended  to  be  denoted  by  such  trade 
mark  or  by  such  forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor ;  and  every  person  so  committing  a  misdemeanor  shall  also  forfeit  to  her 
Majesty  every  chattel  and  article  belonging  to  such  person  to  which  he  shall  have 
so  unlawfully  applied,  or  caused  or  procured  to  be  applied,  any  such  trade  mark  or 
forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark  as  aforesaid,  and  every  instrument  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  such  person,  and  by  means  of  which  any  such  trade  mark  or 
forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  so  applied,  and 
every  instrument  in  the  possession  or  power  of  such  person  for  applying  any  such 
trade  mark  or  forged  or  counterfeit  trade  mark  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited  to  her 
Majesty;  and  the  court  before  which  any  such  misdemeanor  shall  be  tried  may 
order  such  forfeited  articles  as  aforesaid  to  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as 
such  court  shall  think  fit." 

Sec.  3.  "  Every  person  who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  to  enable  'another  to  de- 
fraud, any  person,  shall  apply  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  applied  any  trade  mark  or 
any  forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark  to  any  cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case, 
cover,  wrapper,  band,  reel,  ticket,  label,  or  other  thing  in,  on,  or  with  which  any 
chattel  or  article  shall  be  intended  to  be  sold  or  shall  be  sold  or  uttered  or  exposed 
for  sale,  or  intended  for  any  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  or  shall  enclose  or 
place  any  chattel  or  article,  or  cause  or  procure  any  chattel  or  article  to  be  enclosed 
or  placed  in,  upon,  under,  or  with  any  cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case,  cover, 
wrapper,  band,  reel,  ticket,  label,  or  other  thing  to  which  any  trade  mark  shall  have 
been  falsely  applied,  or  to  which  any  forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark  shall  have 
been  applied,  or  shall  apply  or  attach  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  applied  or  attached 
to  any  chattel  or  article  any  case,  cover,  reel,  ticket,  label,  or  other  thing  to  which 
any  trade  mark  shall  have  been  falsely  applied,  or  to  which  any  forged  or  counter- 
feited trade  mark  shall  have  been  applied,  or  shall  enclose,  place,  or  attach  any 
chattel  or  article,  or  cause  or  procure  any  chattel  or  article  to  be  enclosed,  placed, 
or  attached,  in,  upon,  under,  with,  or  to  any  cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case,  cover, 
wrapper,  band,  reel,  ticket,  label,  or  other  thing  having  thereon  any  trade  mark  of 
any  other  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  every  person  so  committing 
a  misdemeanor  shall  als  >  forfeit  to  her  Majesty  every  such  chattel  and  article,  and 
•bo  every  such  cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case,  cover,  wrapper,  band,  reel,  ticket. 
label  or  other  thing  as  aforesaid  in  the  possession  or  power  of  such  person ;  and 
every  other  similar  *cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case,  cover,  wrapper,  band,  r*7/)fi 
reel,  ticket,  label,  or  other  thing  made  to  be  used  in  like  manner  as  afore-  L 
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said,  and  every  instrument  in  the  possession  op  power  of  such  person,  and  bj  means 
of  which  any  such  trade  mark  or  forged  or  counterfeited  trade  mark  as  aforesaid 
shall  have  been  applied,  and  also  every  instrument  in  the  possession  or  power  of 
such  person  for  applying  any  such  trade  mark  or  forged  or  counterfeit  trade  mark 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  court  before  which  any  such 
misdemeanor  shall  be  tried  may  order  such  forfeited  articles  as  aforesaid  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  such  court  shall  think  fit."(m) 

Sec.  5.  "  Every  addition  to  and  every  alteration  of,  and  also  every  imitation  of 
any  trade  mark  which  shall  be  made,  applied,  or  used  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  to 
enable  any  other  person  to  defraud,  or  which  shall  cause  a  trade  mark  with  inch 
alteration  or  addition,  or  shall  cause  such  imitation  of  a  trade  mark  to  resemble 
any  genuine  trade  mark  so  or  in  such  manner  as  to  be  calculated  or  likely  to  de- 
ceive, shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  be  a  false,  forged,  and  counterfeited  trade  mark 
wiihin  the  meaning  of  this  Act;  and  every  act  of  making,  applying,  or  otherwise 
using  any  such  addition  to  or  alteration  of  a  trade  mark  or  any  such  imitation  of  a 
trade  mark  as  aforesaid,  done  by  any  person  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  to  enable  any 
other  person  to  defraud,  shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  be  forging  and  counterfeiting  a 
trade  mark  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act."(/i) 

By  sec.  7,  every  person  who  puts  on  any  article  any  false  description,  &c.,  of  the 
nuuiber,  quantity,  measure,  or  weight  thereof,  or  of  the  place  where  the  article  was 
made,  or  puts  any  word,  &c,  falsely  indicating  an  article  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  is  to  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  article,  and  a  further  sum  not 
exceeding  £5,  nor  less  than  10*. 

By  sec.  8,  every  person  who  sells,  &c,  any  article  having  any  false  description, 
&c,  of  the  number,  quantity,  measure  or  weight  thereof,  or  of  the  place  where  it 
was  made,  is  to  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5,  nor  less  than  5s. 
*7071  *Sec.  9.  u  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  make 
J  it  any  offence  for  any  person  to  apply  to  any  chattel  or  article,  or  to  any 
cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case,  cover,  wrapper,  band,  reel,  ticket,  label,  or  other 
thing  with  which  such  chattel  or  article  shall  be  sold  or  intended  to  be  sold,  any 
name,  word,  or  expression  generally  used  for  indicating  such  chattel  or  article  to  be 
of  some  particular  class  or  description  of  manufacture  only,  or  so  as  to  make  it  any 
offence  for  any  person  to  soil,  utter,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  chattel  or  article 
to  which,  or  to  any  cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case,  cover,  wrapper,  baod,  reel, 
ticket,  label,  or  other  thing  sold  therewith,  any  such  generally  used  name,  word,  or 
expression  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  applied." 

Sec  10.  "  In  every  indictment,  pleading,  proceeding,  and  document  whatsoever 
in  which  any  trade  mark  shall  be  intended  to  be  mentioned  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
mention  or  state  the  same  to  be  a  trade  mark  without  further  or  otherwise  describ- 
ing such  trade  mark,  or  setting  forth  any  copy  or  facsimile  thereof;  and  in  every 

(ro)  Sec.  4.  Every  person  who,  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  shall  sell,  utter,  or  expose  either  for  sale  or  for  any  purpose  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  sold,  uttered,  or  exposed  for  sale  or  other 
purpose  us  aforesaid,  any  chattel  or  article,  together  with  anj*  forged  or  counterfeited  trad* 
mark,  which  he  shall  know  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  together  with  the  trade  mark 
of  any  other  person  applied  or  used  falsely  or  wrongfully  or  without  lawful  Authority  or 
excuse,  knowing  such  trade  mark  of  another  person  to  have  been  so  applied  or  used  af 
aforesaid,  and  that  whether  any  such  trade  mark  or  forged  or  counterfeited  trade  marku 
aforesaid,  together  with  which  any  such  chattel  or  article  shall  be  sold,  uttered,  or  exposed 
for  sale  or  other  purpose  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  in,  upon,  about,  or  with  such  chattel  or 
article,  or  in,  upon,  about,  or  with  any  cask,  bottle,  stopper,  vessel,  case,  cover,  wrapper 
band,  reel,  ticket,  label  or  other  thing  in,  upon,  about,  or  with  which  such  c battel  or 
article  shall  be  so  sold  or  uttered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  other  purpose  as  aforesaid,  ih*ll 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  to  her  Majesty  a  sum  of  mouey  equal  to  the  t*!0* 
of  the  chattel  or  article  so  sold,  uttered,  offered,  or  exposed  tor  sale  or  other  pnrpoie 
as  aforesaid,  and  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  not  less  than  ten  shilling* 

(*)  By  sec.  6,  every  person  who  shall  have  sold,  Ac,  any  article  having  a  false  U»*J 
mark,  is  bound  on  the  demand  of  the  owner  of  the  trade  mark  to  give  him  i n format iot  •» 
the  person  from  whom  he  obtained  the  article,  and,  if  he  refuses,  a  justice  may  sua** 
him,  and  order  the  information  to  be  given;  and,  on  refusal,  may  inflict  a  penalty  of  #» 
and  such  refusal  is  to  be  primA  facie  evidence  that  the  person  refusing -had  Aill  knuwltdf* 
that  the  trade  mark  was  a  false  trade  mark. 
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ndictraent,  pleading,  proceeding,  and  document  whatsoever  in  which  it  shall  be  in- 
ended  to  mention  any  forged  or  counterfeit  trade  mark,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
aention  or  state  the  same  to  be  a  forged  or  counterfeit  trade  mark,  without  further 
nt  otherwise  describing  such  forged  or  counterfeit  trade  mark,. or  setting  forth  any 
»py  or  fao-simile  thereof." (°) 

Sec.  12.  "  In  every  indictment,  information,  conviction,  pleading,  and  proceeding 
tgainst  any  person  for  anv  misdemeanor  or  other  offence  against  the  provisions  of 
his  Act  in  which  it  shall  be  necessary  to  allege  or  mention  an  intent  to  defraud,  or 
o  enable  another  to  defraud,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  or  mention  that  the 
lerson  accused  of  having  done  any  act,  which  is  hereby  made  a  misdemeanor  or 
►ther  offence,  did  such  act  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  with  intent  to  enable  some 
*her  person  to  defraud,  without  alleging  or  mentioning  an  intent  to  defraud  any 
wrticular  person ;  and  on  the  trial  of  any  such  indictment  or  information  for  any 
inch  misdemeanor,  and  on  the  hearing  of  any  information  or  charge  of  or  for  any 
nch  other  offence  as  aforesaid,  and  on  the  trial  of  any  action  against  any  person  to  re- 
cover a  penalty  for  any  such  other  offence  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
>rove  an  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person,  or  an  intent  to  enable  any  particular 
>erson  to  defraud  any  particular  person,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  with  re- 
ipect  to  every  such  misdemeanor  and  offence  that  the  person  accused  did  the  act 
ihargcd  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  with  intent  *to  enable  some  other  person  r*70A 
o  defraud,  or  with  the  intent  that  any  other  person  might  be  enabled  to  *- 
Lefraud." 

Sec.  13.  "  Every  person  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the  commission 
>f  any  offence  which  is  by  this  Act  made  a  misdemeanor  shall  also  be  guilty  of  a 
niademeanor." 

Sec.  14.  "  Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  or  found  guilty  of  any  offence 
rhich  is  by  this  Act  mado  a  misdemeanor  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
lourt,  and  as  the  court  shall  award,  to  suffer  such  punishment  by  imprisonment  for 
lot  more  than  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  or  by  fine,  or  both  by  impri- 
onment  with  or  without  hard  labor  and  fine,  and  also  by  imprisonment  until  the 
be  (if  any)  shall  have  been  paid  and  satisfied."^) 

Sec.  19.  "  Every  person  who  sells  an  article  with  a  trade  mark  is  to  be  deemed 
o  have  warranted  that  the  trade  mark  is  genuine. 

Sec  20.  Every  person  who  sells  an  article  with  a  description  of  its  number, 
inantity,  measure  or  weight,  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  warranted  that  such  descrip- 
lon  was  not  in  any  material  respect  false,  (q) 

We  have  already  seen  the  provisions  relative  to  the  fraudulent  omission  in  the 
chedule  of  bankrupts. (r) 

The  annual  Mutiny  Acts  usually  contain  clauses  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
ipprentices  and  other  persons  fraudulently  enlisting  themselves. (*) 

(o)  Sec  11.  The  provisions  in  this  Act  contained  of  or  concerning  any  act  or  any  pro- 
eeding,  judgment,  or  conviction  for  any  act  hereby  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  or 
iflence,  shall  not  nor  shall  any  of  them  take  away,  diminish,  or  prejudicially  affect  any 
nit,  process,  proceeding,  right,  or  remedy  which  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  act  may 
m  entitled  to  at  law,  in  equity,  or  otherwise,  and  shall  not  nor  shall  any  of  them  exempt  or 
ixcnse  any  person  from  answering  or  making  discovery  upon  examination  as  a  witness  or 
ipon  interrogatories,  or  otherwise,  in  any  suit  or  other  civil  proceeding:  Provided  always, 
hat  no  evidence,  statement,  or  discovery  which  any  person  shall  be  compelled  to  give  or 
take  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  against  such  person  in  support  of  any  indictment 
or  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  or  otherwise,  or  of  any  proceeding  under  the  provisions 
(f  this  Act. 

(p)  Sec.  15  provides  for  the  recovery  of  penalties;  sec.  16  for  summary  proceedings ; 
ec  17  for  the  disposal  of  penalties  recovered  in  actions,  and  the  costs  therein;  sec.  18 
or  the  limitation  of  actions. 

(f )  By  sec.  21,  in  suits  at  law  or  in  equity  the  court  may  order  the  article  to  be  de- 
troyed,  and  may  grant  an  injunction,  Ac.  By  sec.  22,  persons  aggrieved  by  forgeries,  Ac, 
if  trade  marks  may  recover  damages.  By  sec.  23,  defendants  obtaining  verdicts  are  en- 
tiled to  fall  indemnity  for  costs.  And  by  sec.  24,  a  person  suing  for  a  penalty  may  be 
ompelled  to  give  security  for  costs. 

(r)  AnU,  p.  522. 

(#)  In  Reg.  v.  Jussup,  Dears.  G.  C.  619,  it  was  held  that  a  recruit  could  not  be  convicted 
■der  the  18  k  19  Vict.  c.  11,  s.  57,  where  be  bad  falsely  answered  questions  on  enlist- 
vol.  n. — 35 
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Cheats  and  frauds  and  false  personation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pay, 
prize-money,  &c.,  of  soldiers  or  sailors  are  mentioned  in  subsequent  chapters  (f) 

In  addition  to  the  statutes  which  have  been  thus  mentioned  there  are  others  re- 
lating to  cheats  or  frauds  practised  by  servants  and  others,  in  particular  trades,  and 
punishable  by  pecuniary  fines  or  summary  proceedings  before  magistrates,  which 
will  be  found  arranged  under  their  proper  titles  in  that  very  excellent  work,  Dr. 
Burn's  "  J  ustice  of  the  Peace." 


*709]  "CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

OF  FORGERY. 

Forgery  at  common  law  has  been  defined  as  "  the  fraudulent  making  or  altera- 
tion of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right  ;"(a)  or,  more  recently,  as 
"  a  false  making,  a  making  malo  ammo,  of  any  written  instrument,  for  the  purpose 
of  fraud  and  deceit  '"(b)  the  word  "  making  "  in  this  last  definition  being  considered 
as  including  every  alteration  of,  or  addition  to,  a  true  instrument,^)  Besides  the 
offence  of  forgery  at  common  law,  which  is  of  the  degree  only  of  misdemeanor,  there 
are  a  great  many  kinds  of  forgery,  especially  subjected  to  punishment  by  the  enact- 
ments of  a  variety  of  statutes,  which  many  years  ago  were  spoken  of  as  so  multiplied 
as  almost  to  have  become  general.(cf)1 

These  statutes  which,  for  the  most  part,  made  the  forgeries  to  which  they  related 
capital  offences,  were  consolidated  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66. (e)  At  present  it  will  he 
attempted  briefly  to  review  the  doctrine  of  forgery  at  common  law,  together  with 
such  principles  and  decided  points  as  (though  some  of  them  may  have  arises  in 
prosecutions  upon  particular  statutes)  appear  to  be  of  general  application.  And, 
pursuing  the  order  of  the  definitions  above  given,  we  may  consider,  I.  Of  the  making 
or  cUteration  of  a  written  instrument  necessary  to  constitute  forgery ;  II.  Of  the 
written  instrument*  in  respect  of  which  forgery  may  be  committed ;  and  III.  Of  the 
fraud  and  deceit  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right.  We  may  then  briefly  treat, 
IV.  Of  principals  and  accessories;  and  V.  Of  the  indictment,  trial,  evidence,  and 
punishment. 

ment,  which  were  not  contained  in  that  Act,  or  the  11  k  12  Vict.  c.  11 ;  bat  the  recent 
Mutiny  Acts  contain  different  provisions.  As  to  similar  offences  by  persons  enlisting  iite 
the  marine  forces,  see  the  annual  Acts  relating  to  those  forces.  We  have  seen  that  it  was 
a  cheat  or  fraud  at  common  law  for  an  apprentice  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  and  obtaia  the 
king's  bounty  :  Jones's  case,  ante,  p.  608.     And  see  Burn's  Just.  Military  Law. 

t)  See  post,  On  the  Forgery  of  Official  Papers,  $c. ;  and  On  False  Personation. 

[a)  4  Black.  Com.  247. 

;6)'2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  1,  p.  852 ;  Rex  v.  Parkes,  2  Leach  785;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a. 49, 
p.  965. 

(c)  Id.  Ibid.  As  to  the  word  forge,  it  is  said  in  3  Inst.  169,  "  To  forge  is  metaphorically 
taken  from  the  smith,  who  beateth  upon  his  anvil,  and  forgetb  what  fashion  or  shape  he 
will ;  the  offence  is  called  crimen  falsi,  and  the  offender  faUarius;  and  the  Latin  word  te 
forge  isfalsare,  or  fabricare" 

(d)  4  Black.  Com.  248.  (e)  Repealed  by  the  24  k  25  Vict.  e.  96. 

1  Pennsylvania  v.  McKee,  Addis.  33  ;  Pennsylvania  v.  Misner,  Ibid.  44 ;  Comn.  v.  Searie, 
2  Binn.  332;  State  v.  Kimball,  50  Maine  409;  State  v.  Thompson,  19  Iowa  299.  Baak 
notes  wholly  printed  or  engraved  are  the  subjects  of  forgery :  People  v.  Rboner,  4  Parker 
G.  R.  16C.  The  fraudulent  counterfeiting  of  a  railroad  ticket  is  forgery  by  the  cobasS 
law  :  Comm.  v.  Ray,  3  Gray  441.  The  maker  of  a  negotiable  note  wrote  on  the  back  ef 
it,  while  it  remained  in  his  hands,  the  name  of  a  firm  and  then  passed  it  to  the  pejee. 
This  was  held  to  be  forgery,  and  may  be  described  as  an  indorsement:  Powell  a.  Coaim 
11  Gratt.  822.  As  to  forgery  of  deed  of  lands  in  another  state,  see  People  9.  Flaaden,  W 
Johns.  164.    Of  foreign  bank  notes :  Corbett  v.  State,  31  Ala.  329. 
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In  the  first  place,  however,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  offence  of  forgery  may 
e  complete,  though  there  be  no  publication  or  uttering  of  the  forged  instrument, 
'or  the  very  making  with  a  fraudulent  intention,  and  without  lawful  authority,  of 
ny  instrument  which,  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  is  the  subject  of  forgery,  is  of 
-self  a  sufficient  completion  of  the  offence  before  publication ;  and  though  the  puli- 
ation of  the  instrument  be  the  medium  by  which  the  intent  is  usually  made  mani- 
»t,  yet  it  may  be  proved  as  plainly  by  other  evidence.(/)  Thus,  in  a  case  where 
be  note,  which  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  having  forged,  was  never  published, 
ut  was  found  in  his  possession  at  the  time  he  was  apprehended,  no  objection  was 
iken  to  the  *cnnviction,  on  the  ground  of  the  note  never  having  been  pub-  r*n-tn 
shed,  there  being  in  the  case  circumstances  sufficient  to  warrant  the  jury  in  *• 
nding  a  fraudulent  intention  (g)  At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  statutes  which 
elate  to  forgery  make  the  publication  of  the  forged  instrument,  with  knowledge  of 
he  fact,  a  substantive  offence. 

See.  /. —  Of  the  Making  or  Alteration  of  a  Written  Instrument  necessary  to  constitute 

Forgery. 

Not  only  the  fabrication  and  false  making  of  the  whole  of  a  written  instrument, 
>ut  a  fraudulent  insertion,  alteration,  or  erasure,  even  of  a  letter,  in  any  material 
art  of  a  true  instrument,  whereby  a  new  operation  is  given  to  it.  will  amount  to 
orgery  ;  and  this,  although  it  be  afterwards  executed  by  another  person  ignorant  of 
he  deceit.(A)  And  the  fraudulent  application  of  a  true  signature  to  a  false  instru- 
nent,  for  which  it  was  not  intended,  or  vice  versa,  will  also  be  forgery. (t)  Thus  it 
b  forgery*  in  a  man  who  is  ordered  to  draw  a  will  for  a  sick  person,  to  insert  lega- 
tes in  it  of  his  own  head.(j)  So  if  a  man  insert  in  an  indictment  the  names  of 
hose  against  whom,  in  truth,  it  was  not  found. (A;)  Or  if,  finding  another  name  at 
he  bottom  of  a  letter,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other  writing,  he  caused 
be  letter  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  general  release  to  be  written  above  the  name,  and  then 
»ke  off  the  seal  and  fix  it  under  the  release. (I)  And  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tidered  that  if  a  party  make  a  copy  of  a  receipt,  add  to  such  copy  material  words, 
tiot  in  the  original,  and  then  offer  it  in  evidence  on  a  suggestion  of  the  original  being 
lost,  he  may  be  prosecuted  for  forgery. (w?)  The  fraudulent  alteration  of  a  material 
part  of  a  deed  is  forgery  ;  as  the  making  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Dale  appear  to  be 
i  lease  of  the  manor  of  Sale,  by  changing  the  letter  D  into  an  S ;  or  the  making  a 
bond  for  £500,  expressed  in  figures,  seem  to  have  been  made  for  *£5000  :(n)  r*71 1 
ind  though  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  a  deed,  so  altered,  is  more  ^ 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  4,  p.  855. 

(g)  Elliott's  case,  1  Leach  175;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  44,  p.  951 ;  2  New  R  93,  note  (a). 
And  see  also  Crocker's  case,  R.  k  R.  97 ;  2  Leach  987 ;  where  it  appears  to  have  been 
bolden  by  Le  Blanc,  J.,  that  though  the  note  there  in  question  had  been  kept  in  the  pri- 
soner's possession,  and  never  attempted  to  be  uttered  by  him;  yet  it  was  a  question  for 
the  jury,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  the  note  had  been  made  inno- 
cently, or  with  an  intent  to  defraud. 

(h)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  4,  p.  855.  (i)  Id.  Ibid. 

(J)  Noy.  101 ;  Moor  759;  3  Inst.  170;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  2  ;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (A.). 
See  Reg.  v.  Collins,  post,  p.  718. 

(k)  Rex  v.  Marsh   3  Mod.  66 ;   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  2. 

(i)  3  Inst.  171 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  2 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (A.).  E.  Maurice  was  con- 
victed at  the  O.  B.  Sessions,  October,  1772,  for  forging  a  promissory  note  for  £103  10s. 
Mao  rice,  who  was  a  lodger,  paid  the  prosecutrix  some  money  for  rent,  and  by  taking  two 
pieces  of  paper,  lapping  them  over  each  other,  and  making  them  just  stick  together  with 
some  gum  water,  he  so  ordered  it  that  the  body  of  the  receipt  should  fall  on  the  upper- 
Boat  piece,  and  the  name  on  the  lowermost,  so  that  when  the  paper  came  to  separated, 
the  body  of  the  receipt  which  was  taken  off  left  room  for  the  body  of  the  note  to  be  writtem 
ia  its  stead,  and  the  name  at  the  bottom  appeared  in  its  true  place :  Rex  v.  Evan  Maurice, 
Annual  Reg.  for  1772,  p.  134.  But  he  received  a  free  pardon,  Ann.  Reg.  145,  but  on  what 
ground  does  not  appear. 

(m)  By  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  in  Up  fold  v.  Leit,  5  Esp.  100.  The  words  inserted 
were  "  in  fall  of  all  demands." 

(«)  Blake  v.  Allen,  Moor  619 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  2.    So  in  Elsworth's  case,  2  East 
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properly  to  be  called  a  false  than  a  forged  deed,  not  being  forged  in  the  name  of 
another,  nor  his  seal  nor  hand  counterfeited  ;(o)  yet,  according  to  the  better  opinion, 
such  an  alteration  amounts  to  forgery ;  on  the  ground  that  the  fraud  and  villany  are 
the  same,  as  if  there  were  an  entire  making  of  a  new  deed  in  another's  name ;  and 
also  that  a  man's  hand  and  seal  are  falsely  made  use  of  to  testify  his  assent  to  an 
instrument,  which,  after  such  an  alteration,  is  no  more  his  deed  than  a  stranger's.^) 
Altering  the  date  of  a  bill  of  exchange  after  acceptance,  and  thereby  accelerating 
the  time  of  payment,  would  come  within  the  same  rule.(g)  So  altering  a  bill 
payable  at  three  months,  into  a  bill  payable  at  twelve  months,  is  forgery.(r)  And 
upon  the  principle  that  the  false  making  of  any  part  of  a  genuine  note,  which  may 
give  it  a  greater  currency,  is  forgery;  it  was  holden,  in  a  modern  case,  that  where 
a  note  of  country  bankers  was  made  payable  at  their  house  in  the  country,  or  at 
their  bankers  in  London,  and  the  London  banker  had  failed,  it  was  forgery  to  alter 
the  name  of  such  London  banker  to  the  name  of  another  London  banker,  with 
whom  the  country  bankers  had  made  their  notes  payable  subsequent  to  the  failure. 
The  judges  held  that  the  act  done  by  the  prisoner  was  a  false  making,  in  a  circum- 
stance material  to  the  value  of  the  note,  and  its  facility  of  transfer,  by  making  it 
payable  at  a  solvent  instead  of  an  insolvent  house.(s)  And  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  alteration  of  a  true  instrument  makes  it,  when  altered,  a  forgery  of 
the  whole  instrument,  it  was  holden,  that  where  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner 
with  "  making,  forging,  and  counterfeiting  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  with  uttering  it, 
knowing  it  to  be  forged,  and  the  evidence  was  of  an  alteration  of  the  bill  of  exchange 
from  £10  to  £50  in  the  part  of  it  in  which  the  sum  is  expressed  in  figures,  and 
also  in  the  part  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  letters,  the  prisoner  was  properly  con- 
victed ;  though  the  statute,  on  which  the  indictment  proceeded,  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22, 
contained  the  word  alter  as  well  as  the  word  forge;  "if  any  person  shall  falsely 
make,  alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit,"  &c. ;  from  which  it  was  contended  that  to  alter 
♦7121  a  D^  exchange  was  made  a  distinct  offence.(<)  So  altering  a  banker'! 
J  £1  note  by  ^substituting  the  word  ten  for  the  word  one,  was  held  to  be 
forgery.(w)  And  discharging  one  indorsement  and  inserting  another,  or  making  it 
thereby  a  general  instead  of  a  special  indorsement,  has  been  holden  to  be  altering 
an  indorsement  (t>) 

The  prisoner  was  station  master  at  a  railway  station,  and  W.  Bowers  collected 
and  distributed  parcels  that  were  sent  from  and  arrived  at  the  station.  For  each 
service  he  was  entitled  to  payment,  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  made  to  him; 
the  prisoner  was  furnished  with  printed  forms  like  the  following : — 

P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  58,  p.  986,  where  a  cypher  being  added  after  the  figure  8,  the  bill,  which 
was  for  £8,  became  a  bill  tor  £80.  But  if  a  man  alter  a  bond  given  to  himself  for  £100 
into  a  bond  for  100  marks,  this  is  not  forgery,  beccuse  he  thereby  avoids  the  bond,  sod 
prejudices  no  one  except  himself.  But  if  he  had  increased  the  sum,  or  had  diminished  it 
to  avoid  any  collateral  prejudice  to  himself,  as  to  be  free  from  any  covenant,  arbitrament, 
or  like  thing,  or  to  prejudice  another,  this  is  forgery :  Moor.  619. 

(o)  3  Inst.  169. 

(p)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  2 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (A.)  in  the  notes. 

(q)  Master  v.  Miller,  4  T.  R.  320;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  4,  p.  853. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Atkinson,  7  C.  k  P.  H69  (32  £.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A   J. 

(«)  Rex  v.  Treble,  2  Taunt.  328 ;  2  Leach  1040 ;  R.  k  R.  164.  The  alteration  was  effected 
by  pasting  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  words  Ramsbottom  and  Co,  over  the  words  Blown 
and  Co.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prosecutors  had  themselves  altered  their  re-ifsnable 
notes  after  the  failure  of  their  first  London  bankers,  Bloxam  and  Co. 

(t)  Teague'a  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  55,  p  979;  R.  k  R.  33.  The  judges  held  tan 
the  point  was  governed  by  Dawson's  case,  1  Str.  19  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c  19,  a.  55,  p.  97S,  wbeie 
the  prisoner  having  altered  the  figure  of  2  in  a  bank  note  to  5  (£220  to  £520)  ten  of  the 
judges  agreed  that  it  was  forging  and  counterfeiting  a  bank  note ;  and  that  3  last  1*1, 
172,  was  not  law  in  this  respect ;  for  non  assumpsit  might  be  pleaded  to  such  a  note. 

(«)  Rex  v.  Post,  R.  k  R.  101. 

(v)  Rex  ».  Birkett,  R.  k  R.  251. 
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-  Superintendent. 

printed  forms  he  had  to  fill  up  and  return.  He  told  Bowers  that  the  com- 
d  determined  not  to  pay  him  anything  for  delivery.  Bowers  assented, 
beinent  was  untrue,  and  he  continued  to  charge  the  company  with  payments 
ag  to  be  made  to  Bowers  for  delivery.  In  order  to  furnish  a  voucher  to  the 
r  for  these  alleged  payments  the  prisoner  continued  to  fill  up  the  sheets  as 

The  prisoner  paid  Allen,  Bowers'  servant,  the  amount  of  the  right-hand 
only,  and  then  wrote  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  dividing  line,  ''  Reed, 
i.  Bowers,"  and  procured  Allen  to  sign  the  receipt,  and  when  Allen  had 
t,  the  prisoner,  unknown  to  Allen  or  Bowers,  put  a  receipt  stamp  under 
name,  and  on  it  put  a  sum  in  figures  the  aggregate  of  the  two  columns. 
y  found  that  the  document  thus  added  to  meant  differently  to  what  it  meant 
and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  was  forgery.(tc) 
a  person  gives  another  a  blank  acceptance,  and  at  the  time  limits  the  amount 
j  writing  upon  it  or  otherwise,  and  if  in  the  filling  up  of  the  accept-  r-*71  q 
t  amount  be  exceeded,  with  *intent  to  defraud  either  the  acceptor  or  L 
r  person,  that  is  forgery.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  the  following 
xchange : — 

0.  "  London,  August  20,  1836. 

>  months  after  date  pay  to  my  order  the  sum  of  five(x)  hundred  pounds, 
ceived. 

"  C.  Taylor. 
he  Rev.  C.  H.  Jenner, 
tfo.  1,  Chesterfield-street,  May  Fair." 

^sequence  of  an  advertisement  offering  to  lend  money,  Mr.  Jenner  wrote  a 
ating  that  he  was  anxious  to  borrow  £500,  and  afterwards  saw  the  prisoner, 
ner  told  him  he  wanted  money;  the  prisoner  asked  him  what  sum;  Mr. 
said  £200  for  one  twelvemonth,  and  some  discussion  arose  as  to   Mr. 

means  of  repaying  it.  The  prisoner  said  he  had  the  money,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Jenner  the  next  day  in  London.  Mr.  Jenner  on  the  next  day  saw  the 
,  who  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  stamped  piece  of  paper,  and  wrote  some* 

the  upper  corner  of  it  on  the  left  hand,  which  Mr.  Jenner  could  not  then 
ish,  and  which  he  handed-  to  Mr.  Jenner,  and  requested  him  to  write  on  it 
xl "  and  his  name ;  which  Mr.  Jenner  did,  and  also  wrote  on  it  "  at  the 

* 

g.  p.  Griffiths,  D.  k  B.  548.     It  is  not  stated  for  what  the  prisoner  was  indicted, 
presumed  it  was  for  forging  a  receipt  for  money. 
is  "two"  by  mistake  in  the  report  in  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R. 
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Bank  of  England,"  at  the  prisoner's  desire.  The  prisoner  said  he  should  leave  Mr. 
Jenner  for  some  purpose;  Mr.  Jenner  said,  "Then  of  course  you  will  leave  the 
check  with  me."  The  prisoner  said  that  was  unnecessary,  and  said,  "  to  show  yon 
there  can  be  nothing  wrong,  there  are  the  figures  denoting  £200  written  in  the 
corner."  Mr.  Jenner  then  looked  in  the  corner  and  observed  written  in  the  corner 
£200  ;  which  figures  Mr.  Jenner  stated  must  have  been  written  before  he  wrote  his 
acceptance.  The  prisoner  then  took  the  check  away,  and  the  parties  were  to  meet 
at  the  bank  coffee-house  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Jenner  went  there,  but  the  prisoner 
did  not  come.  Mr.  Jenner  stated  that  he  mentioned  £500  in  the  letter  as  a  nominal 
sum,  wishing  to  know  what  the  expense  of  that  might  be,  not  having  exactly  made 
up  his  mind  when  he  wrote  what  sum  he  wanted ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
gave  that  explanation  to-  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Jenner  stated  he  never  gave  the  pri- 
soner any  authority  to  fill  up  that  paper  for  a  greater  sum  than  £200,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  such  distinct  declaration  to  the  prisoner.  Early  in  Au- 
gust the  prisoner  told  one  Edwards  he  had  an  acceptance  of  Mr.  Jenner's  for  £500 
which  he  wished  him  to  buy,  and  at  a  subsequent  time  Edwards  agreed  to  buy  the 
bill  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  He  then  saw  it,  and  it  was  perfectly  blank, 
with  the  exception  of  the  acceptance :  there  was  a  stamp  on  it,  and  he  noticed  a 
stain  in  the  left-hand  upper  corner.  The  piisoner  afterwards  produced  the  blank 
acceptance  with  the  name  C.  Taylor  as  drawer,  and  C.  Taylor  as  indorser :  nothiog 
else  was  then  written  :  Edwards  then  desired  the  prisoner  to  draw  the  body  of  the 
bill,  which  he  did.  Edwards  made  some  observations  on  the  bill  being  for  £500. 
The  prisoner  produced  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jenner  in  corroboration  that  the  bill  was 
+r,141  for  £500.  It  was  proved  that  *an  acid  had  been  used  on  that  part  of  the 
1  -I  paper  where  the  stain  was,  and  that  an  acid  applied  there  would  have  the 
effect  of  discharging  ink.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  said  that  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  figures  denoting  £200  were  in  the  corner  of  the  paper  when  it 
was  taken  away  by  the  prisoner  from  Mr.  Jenner,  and  also  that  the  authority  to  fill 
up  the  bill  was  confined  to  £200.  Upon  a  case  reserved  it  was  contended  that  the 
facts  amounted  only  to  a  fraud,  and  did  not  constitute  the  crime  of  forgery.  The 
prisoner  had  authority  to  draw  a  bill,  and  a  mere  excess  of  authority  was  a  fraud 
only,  and  not  forgery.  That  the  £200  in  the  margin  were  no  part  of  the  bill,  and 
did  not  limit  the  acceptance ;  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
filling  up  the  bill  for  £500,  the  prisoner  having  no  authority  beyond  £200,  was  a 
false  making  of  a  bill  for  £500,  and  that  the  conviction  was  therefore  right  (jr)1 

Filling  in  the  body  of  a  blank  check  to  which  a  signature  is  attached,  without 
any  authority,  is  a  forgery.  The  prisoners  were  indicted  for.  uttering  a  forged 
check,  and  it  appeared  that* one  Townsend  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  blank  checks, 
and  leaving  them  with  his  clerk  when  business  called  him  away  from  home;  one  of 
these  checks  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoners,  who  filled  up  the  blanks  with  the 
words  "  one  hundred  pounds,"  and  dated  it;  it  was  objected  that  the  signature  being 
genuine,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  a  forged  instrument;  hot 
Bayley,  J.,  held  that  it  was  a  forgery  of  the  check.  By  filling  in  the  bodyaod 
dating  it,  it  was  made  a  perfect  instrument,  which  it  previously  was  not,  and  al- 

(y)  Rex  v.  Hart,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  486 ;  8.  c,  7  C.  &  P.  652  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.), 

.         —  — — —  ■  i  *~ 

1  It  is  forgery  for  one  to  whom  a  blank  acceptance  is  intrusted  to  fill  up  the  blank  b/ 
inserting  a  sum  greater  than  he  is  authorized  to  insert :  Van  Duser  v.  Howe,  21  N.  T.  531. 
Signing  one's  own  name  with  intent  to  pass  it  off  as  the  signature  of  another  of  the  •*»• 
name  is  forgery:  Barfield  v.  State,  29  Geo.  127.  So  a  spurious  writing  over  a  genuini 
autograph :  Caulkins  v.  Whister,  29  Iowa  495.  As  to  fraudulently  obtaining  a  party1 
signature,  see  Clay  v.  Schwab,  1  Mich.  (N  P.)  168.  Detaching  condition  from  note  is  * 
forgery:  State  v.  Strutton,  27  Iowa  420.  Fraudulent  use  of  blank  endorsements  by pW" 
sons  to  whom  they  were  intrusted  is  not  forgery :  Putnam  v.  Sullivan,  4  Mass.  53.  Sigoiaf 
a  promissory  note  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  firm,  with  intent  to  defraud,  and  falsely  repre* 
senting  that  the  firm  consists  of  the  writer  and  another  person  are  not  forgery:  Coomb. '• 
Baldwin,  11  Gray  197.  It  is  not  forgery  fraudulently  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  tigttf 
of  a  bond  to  a  material  alteration :  State  v.  Flanders,  38  N.  H.  324.  Alteration  by  a  cJert 
in  merchant's  books,  with  intent  to  defraud,  is  forgery:  Biles  v.  Comm., 8  Casey 529.  F* 
other  cases  of  fraudulent  alteration:  Flint  v.  Craig,  59  Barb.  319;  State  ».  Wooderd,* 
Iowa  541  ;  State  v.  Kattleman,  35  Mo.  105. 
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hough  it  was  not  in  point  of  fact  made  entirely  by  the  prisoners,  yet  it  had  been 
raid  that  the  doing  that  which  is  necessary  to  make  an  imperfect  instrument  a 
perfect  one  is  a  forgery  of  the  whole.(s) 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  a  check  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  clerk  to 
Messrs.  Sewell  and  Cross,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  blank  checks  signed 
>y  the  firm,  and  filling  in  the  amount  himself  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  firm.  He 
nought  the  check  in  question  to  one  of  the  partners  and  asked  him  to  sign  it,  say- 
ng  that  Mr.  Sewell  had  told  him  to  pay  certain  rent  due  from  Mr.  Sewell  to  Mr. 
Jardiner,  but  that  the  amount  was  not  ascertained.  The  check  when  completed 
ras  as  follows : — 

"  No.  7476.  "  London,  Dec.  18th,  1844. 

"  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 
"Pay  to  1238  or  bearer  £100. 

"  Sewell  &  Co." 

\A,  the  bottom  was  written,  "  Pay  in  notes ;"  but  neither  this,  nor  the  date,  nor  the 
.mount  was  filled  in  when  it  was  signed  by  the  partner,  who  gave  they  prisoner  no 
uthority  to  receive  cash  for  the  check  or  to  appropriate  it  otherwise  than  for  the 
eot :  the  prisoner  received  the  amount,  and  the  notes  were  traced  to  parties  to 
rhom  the  prisoner  had  paid  them  on  account  of  gaming  debts  of  his  own.  The 
eot  due  to  Gardiner  was  much  more  than  £100.  ^Neither  Sewell  or  Gardiner  r^71 » 
raa  called.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  had  authority  to  fill  in  a  larger  *• 
urn  than  he  had  inserted,  and  therefore  was  not  guilty  of  forgery,  and  that  no  sub- 
uent  disposal  of  the  property  could  make  that  forgery,  which  was  not  so  at  the 
ime  the  check  was  completed.  And  that  Sewell  might  have  given  directions  which 
he  prisoner  had  obeyed  ;  or  that  the  rent  might  have  been  paid.  Eric,  J. :  "I 
hink  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  authority  to  fill  up 
he  check  in  some  way  or  another,  and  that  authority  was  derived  from  Sewell,  and 
here  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  his  directions  were  not  to  get  a  blank  check  filled 
p  for  £100,  and  appropriate  it  as  it  has  been.  Moreover,  it  should  have  been 
hown  that  Gardiner  did  not  authorize  him  to  receive  the  money."  *  *  *  As  some 
oubt  seemed  to  exist  as  to  the  law  in  cases  of  this  sort,  Erie,  J.,  added,  "If  a 
heck  is  given  to  a  person  with  a  certain  authority,  the  agent  is  confined  strictly 
dthin  the  limits  of  that  authority,  and  if  he  choose  to  alter  it  the  crime  of  forgery 
i  committed.  If  the  blank  check  was  delivered  to  him  with  a  limited  authority  to 
omplete  it,  and  he  filled  it  up  with  an  amount  different  from  the  one  he  was 
irected  to  insert,  or  if  after  the  authority  was  at  an  end  he  filled  it  up  with  any 
mount  whatever,  that  would  clearly  be  forgery."  Patteson,  J. :  "  I  quite  agree 
ith  my  learned  brother  that  if  the  prisoner  filled  up  the  check  with  a  different 
mount,  and  for  different  purposes  than  those  which  his  authority  warranted,  the 
rime  of  forgery  would  be  made  out. "(a) 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  a  warrant  and  order  for  the 
ay  men  t  of  money,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

u  No.  "  Liverpool,  Dec.  8th,  1847. 

"  To  the  Cashiers  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Bank. 
"  Pay  or  bearer 

'wo  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

"John  McNicoll  &  Co. 
"  £250." 

The  prisoner  was  clerk  to  John  M'Nicoll.  A  bill  for  £156  9*.  9d.  falling  duo 
n  the  8th  of  December,  Mr.  M.  on  that  day  signed  a  blank  check,  and  gave  it  to 
he  prisoner,  directing  him  to  fill  the  check  up  with  the  correct  amount  due  on  the 
ill  (which  was  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  bill-book),  and  the  expenses 
which  would  amount  to  about  ten  shillings),  and  after  receiving  the  amount  at  the 
iiverpool  Borough  Bank,  to  pay  it  over  to  a  Mr.  Williamson,  in  order  that  the  bill 

(*)  Wright's  case,  1  Lew.  135;  Flower  v.  Shaw,  2  C.  k  K.  703  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  s.  p., 
Hide,  G.  J. 
(a)  Reg.  v.  Bateman,  1  Cox  C.  G.  186,  a.d.  1845. 
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might  be  taken  up.  Instead  of  doing  so  the  prisoner  filled  up  the  check  with  the 
amount  of  £250,  which  sum  he  immediately  received  at  the  bank,  and  without 
paying  any  part  of  the  money  over  to  Mr.  Williamson,  retained  the  whole  of  it  in 
his  possession,  in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  for  salary,  which  he  alleged  to  be  due  to 
him,  and  in  support  of  which  he  gave  some  evidence,  but  which  his  master  entirely 
denied  to  be  due.  On  the  day  after  tho  receipt  of  the  money  on  the  check,  he  sent 
in  an  account  of  his  claim,  giving  his  master  credit  for  the  sum  received  on  the 
*71  fil  cneck-  It  was  objected  that  as  the  signature  to  the  check  was  the  *genuiD« 
J  signature  of  Mr.  M.,  and  as  the  prisoner  was  intrusted  to  fill  it  up  for  a  spe- 
cified sum,  the  filling  it  up  for  a  different  sum,  though  it  Was  a  breach  of  trust,  was 
not  a  forgery;  but  Coltinan,  J.,  held  that  it  was  a  forgery.  It  was  further  urged 
that  there  was  no  proof  of  an  intention  to  defraud  Mr.  M.,  but  only  to  obtain  from 
him  a  sum  of  money  which  the  prisoner  might  honestly  believe  to  be  due  to  him. 
With  reference  to  this  point  Coltman,  J.,  told  the  jury  that,  if  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  prisoner  was  authorized  only  to  fill  up  the  check  for  the  amount  of  the 
bill  and  expenses,  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  Williamson,  and  that  he  filled  it  up 
for  a  larger  sum,  and  applied  the  money,  when  received,  to  his  own  purposes,  that 
was  evidence  of  an  intention  to  defraud  Mr.  M.  The  jury  convicted,  and,  upon 
a  case  reserved,  Coltman,  J.,  said  "  that  he  had  felt  some  doubt  whether  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  prisoner's  claim  ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury. 
But  he  and  all  the  judges  agreed  that  whether  he  had  a  claim  or  not  there  was  do 
shadow  of  authority  thereby  given  to  draw  a  check  for  a  larger  sum  than  his  mas- 
ter had  expressly  authorized ;  and  the  drawing  a  check  to  a  larger  amount  fraudu- 
lently was  forgery,  on  the  authority  of  Rex  v.  Hart."(b) 

On  an  indictment  for  forgery  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  the  management 
of  the  prosecutors'  business,  who  had  an  account  with  Messrs.  Gurney,  to  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  pay  all  sums  not  necessary  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  concern; 
and  on  that  account  the  prisoner  was  authorized  to  draw  when  the  cash  in  hand 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  those  expenses.  ]  n  doing  this  the  prisoner,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  prosecutors,  did  not  always  draw  in  favor  of  a  particular  creditor 
for  the  exact  amount  due  to  him,  but  drew  in  his  own  favor  such  sum  as  he  re- 
quired, or  was  supposed  to  require,  for  his  disbursements,  and  paid  the  creditors 
out  of  it.  He  was  indicted  for  having  forged  a  check,  which  he  had  drawn  for  £11 
10s.,  and  entered  in  the  prosecutors'  books  as  having  been  paid  to  the  £.  C.  R- 
Co. ;  but  which  he  had  paid  to  his  landlord  for  his  own  rent.  Williams,  J.,  held 
that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  There  was  a  distinction  between  cases  where 
there  was  an  authority  to  fill  up  a  bill  to  a  limited  amount,  as  in  Rex  v.  Hart^c) 
and  where  there  was  a  general  authority  to  draw.  There  was  no  doubt  in  this  case 
a  discretion  vested  in  the  prisoner  to  draw  checks,  and  so  create  a'  balance  in  hb 
hands  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  the  firm ;  the  prisoner,  therefore,  did  not  neces- 
sarily exceed  his  authority  in  drawing  for  this  amount,  and  the  criminal  act  vas 
rather  the  subsequent  appropriation  of  it.(e£) 

But  where  the  instrument  is  imperfect  as  a  bill,  when  the  name  of  another  a 
written  upon  it,  it  is  not  a  forgery  of  the  acceptance.  Upon  an  indictment  for 
forging  and  uttering  a  forged  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  an  accomplice 
proved  that  the  prisoner  produced  a  blank  stamp  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote  the 
names  "  Stiff  and  Sims"  across  it,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  witness,  who  two  days 
*7i7-i  *after  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner  drew  the  bill  for  £1000  on  the  stamp, 
J  Patteson,  J.,  doubted  whether  the  charge  of  forgery  could  be  supported; 
because  at  the  time  when  the  names  u  Stiff  and  Sims"  were  written  on  the  stamp 
by  the  prisoner,  it  was  a  blank  paper. (e)  And  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
forging  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  it  appeared  that  at  the  time  when 
the  prisoner  caused  a  lad  to  write  the  name  of  "  John  Chapman"  across  the  bill,  a* 
the  acceptor  thereof  (which  the  lad  innocently  did),  a  blank  was  left  in  the  bill  fa 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  1  Den.  C.  C.  284;  2  C.  A  K  527  (61  B.  C.  L.  R.),  a.d.  1847. 

(c)  Supra.  (d)  Reg.  v.  Richardson,  2.  P.  k  F.  343,  a.d.  18* 
(?)  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  A  P.  582  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).     His  lordship  did  not  think  the  ptM 

material,  because  the  prisoner  had  uttered  the  bill  after  it  was  completed,  and,  as  he  wit* 
the  names  on  it,  be  must  have  known  the  acceptance  to  be  a  forgery. 
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r's  name ;  Parke,  B.,  held  that  the  indictment  was  not  supported,  as  the 
t,  to  which  the  forged  acceptance  was  affixed,  was  not,  at  the  time  of  such 
forgery,  a  hill  of  exchange,  there  being  no  drawer's  name.  His  lordship 
>  the  terms  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66.  s.  4,  which  do  not  make  it  forgery 
counterfeit  an  acceptance,  but  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange.(  f) 
)unging  by  means  of  lemon  juice  (laid  in  the  indictment  to  be  a  certain 
mown  to  the  jury),  an  indorsement  on  a  bank  note  was  holden  to  be  a 
■  the  indorsement  within  the  8  &  9  Will.  3,  c.  20,  s.  36  (now  repealed), 
ted  to  the  altering  or  raising  any  indorsement  on  any  bank  bill,  &c.(  g) 
te  where  the  prisoner  procured  a  deed  to  be  forged,  as  from  one  J.  M. 
on,  conveying  a  certain  estate  for  life  to  M.  K.  j  and,  after  the  death  of 
supposed  grantors,  had  procured  the  forged  deed  to  be  altered  by  enlarging 
e's  estate  to  a  fee ;  and  was  convicted  of  forging  and  uttering  it  in  the 
lich  it  was  so  altered ;  this  was  holden  to  be  well  by  all  the  law  judges ; 
o  less  a  forgery  after  than  before  such  alteration. (h) 
9  that  a  man  cannot  be  guilty  of  forgery  by  a  bare  nonfeasance ;  as  if, 
r  a  will,  he  should  omit  a  legacy  which  he  was  directed  to  insert :  but  it 
have  been  holden  that  if  the  omission  of  a  bequest  to  one  cause  a  material 
in  the  limitation  of  a  bequest  to  another,  as  where  the  omission  of  a  devise 
te  for  life  to  one  man  causes  a  devise  of  the  same  lands  to  another  to  pass 
estate,  which  otherwise  would  have  passed  a  remainder  only,  the  person 
ch  an  omission  is  guilty  of  forgery. (i) 

a  indictment  for  forging  a  lease  and  release,  it  appeared  that  Hastings  was 
of  Durham,  entitled  to  the  freehold  property  described  in  the  deeds,  and 
her  read  nor  write  The  prisoner  went  to  his  lodgings,  and  said  he  had 
sk  him  for  his  vote,  and  had  brought  him  a  requisition  to  sign  for  the 
' bringing  another  whig  candidate  forward.  The  prisoner  laid  the  two  deeds 
jle,  and  asked  Hastings  to  sign  them  ;  he  said  he  could  not  write,  r*7iQ 
put  his  mark,  *and  did  accordingly  put  his  mark  at  the  foot  of  ■- 
*eds :  nothing  was  said  in  the  presence  of  Hastings  about  delivering  the 
t  there  was  contradictory  evidence  as  to  there  being  seals  on  the  deeds  at 
Tastings  made  his  mark.  For  the  prosecution,  2  Russ.  C.  &  M.  319,  2 
L.  1402,  were  cited.  Rolfe,  B.,  said  he  could  by  no  means  subscribe  to 
rity  of  the  cases  cited  by  Russell  and  Deacon,  and  expressed  a  clear 
3d  so  charged  the  jury,  that  if  they  thought  the  seals  had  been  affixed 
to  the  mark  of  Hastings  being  obtained,  and  that  they  were  on  the  deeds 
»ut  his  mark,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  though  liable  to 
nent  for  a  very  gross  fraud ;  that  if  a  different  doctrine  were  laid  down, 
[uence  would  be  that  any  party  might  be  indicted  for  forgery  who  prevails 
to  execute  a  deed  by  misrepresenting  its  legal  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
early  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
obtained  Hastings'  mark  to  the  parchments  and  afterwards  affixed  the 


v.  Batterwick,  2  M.  &  Rob.  196 ;  Rose.  Cr.  Ev.  474.     The  bill  when  produced 
t  the  Dames  •'  Elstop  and  Batterwick,"  as  the  drawers.     There  seems  to  have 
unt  for  uttering  in  this  case.     C.  S.  G. 
>.  Bigg,  3  P.  Wms.  419. 
er's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  4,  p.  855. 

760;  Noy.  101 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  6;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery;  2  East  P.  0.  c. 
856. 

v.  Collins,  2  M.  &  Rob.  461.  Lord  Coke  says,  3  Inst.  170,  "  If  any  person,  which 
!  will  of  a  sick  man,  insertcth  a  clause  in  his  last  will  concerning  the  devise  of 
>r  tenements  which  he  bad  in  fee  simple,  falsely  without  any  warrant  or  direc- 

devisor,  albeit  be  did  not  forge  or  falsely  make  the  whole  will,  yet  he  is  pun- 
this  statute  (5  Eliz.  c.  14,  now  repealed),  as  bath  been  often  holden  in  the  Star 
igainst  the  opinion  reported  by  my  Lord  Dyer,  Marvin's  case,  Dyer  288."  In 
3  the  question  was  whether  inserting  a  clause  in  a  will  after  the  testator  was 

and  without  memory,  and  without  his  previous  direction,  was  forgery,  and 

statement  that  the  will  was  executed  by  the  testator.  In  Rex  v.  Skirret,  1  8id. 
'fendants  were  indicted  for  reading  a  release  to  an  illiterate  person  in  other 
i  it  was  written,  whereby  he  sealed  it,  Ac. ;  and,  though  several  objections  were 
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So  where  upon  an  indictment  for  forging  a  receipt  for  £12,  it  appeared  that  the 
prisoner,  an  attorney,  had  been  employed  by  one  Crowther  to  settle  an  action  against 
him  at  the  suit  of  a  building  club,  and  a  meeting  took  place,  at  which  Allatt,  the 
treasurer,  and  Good  all,  the  steward  of  the  club,  attended,  and  the  club  agreed  to 
take  £9  in  satisfaction  of  their  demand.  The  prisoner  then  produced  a  piece  of 
paper,  on  which  was  a  stamp,  and  a  receipt  was  written  on  it  and  handed  to  Allatt, 
who  read  it  aloud,  and  returned  it  to  the  prisoner,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
returned  to  Allatt,  and  he  and  Ooodall  signed  it,  the  prisoner  paying  the  £9.  A 
fresh  demand  being  afterwards  made  on  Crowther  for  a  further  sum,  the  receipt  was 
produced  purporting  to  be  for  £1 2,  and  the  figures  written  on^  an  erasure.  The 
receipt  after  it  was  read  aloud  by  Allatt,  was  sufficiently  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner  to  enable  him  to  substitute  the  figures  12  for  the  figure  9  before  he  returned 
*71<n  lt  *°  Allatt  to  be  signed ;  and  it  was  contended  for  the  prosecution  that  even 
J  if  this  was  the  fact,  *and  the  prisoner  in  that  manner  induced  Allatt 
and  Goodall  to  sign  the  receipt,  believing  it  to  be  still  a  receipt  for  £9,  this  would 
constitute  the  crime  of  forgery.  But  Rolfe,  B.,  told  the  jury  that  he  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that,  if  they  thought  the  alteration  of  the  document  was  made  before 
Allatt  and  Goodall  signed  it,  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  however 
fraudulent,  would  not  constitute  the  crime  of  forgery. (k) 

A  man  may  be  guilty  of  forgery  by  making  a  false  deed  in  his  own  name.  Thus 
it  has  been  holden  to  be  a  forgery  for  a  person  to  make  a  feoffment  of  certain  lands 
to  I.  S.,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  deed  of  feoffment  of  the  same  lands  to  I.  D.  of 
a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  feoffment  to  I.  S. ;  for  herein  he  falsifies  the  date  in 
order  to  defraud  his  own  feoffee,  by  making  a  second  conveyance,  which  at  the  time 
he  had  no  power  to  make.(/)  And  it  is  also  said  that  his  crime  would  have  been 
the  same  if,  by  his  conveyance,  he  had  passed  only  an  equitable  interest  for  good 
consideration,  and  had  afterwards  by  such  a  subsequent  antedated  conveyance  en- 
deavored to  avoid  it.(m) 

Where  Brown  gave  Brittain  a  check  for  £7  on  the  Bank  of  London,  which, 
having  been  presented  and  paid,  was  by  them  returned,  cancelled  in  the  usual  waj, 
to  Brown,  who  altered  it  in  the  handwriting,  and  then  took  it  back  to  the  bank, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  forgery,  and  wrote  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  check 
was  forged  by  Brittain ;  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  is  reported  -to  have  held  that  there  was 
no  forgery  by  Brown ;  the  real  offence  committed  by  Brown,  as  regards  the  check, 
was  obtaining  money  on  credit  by  means  of  a  false  pretence  that  it  was  forged, 
whereas  it  was  genuine.(n) 

If  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  A.  B.  or  order,  get  into  the  hands  of  another 
person  of  the  same  name  with  the  payee,  and  such  person,  knowing  that  he  is  not 
the  real  payee,  in  whose  favor  it  was  drawn,  indorse  it,  for  the  purpose  of  fraudu- 
lently possessing  himself  of  the  money,  he  is  guilty  of  forgery.(o) 

The  uttering  of  a  note,  as  the  note  of  another  person,  has  been  holden  to  be 
forgery,  though  such  note  was  made  in  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  prisoner. 

The  point  arose  in  the  following  case :  two  prisoners,  named  Parkes  and  Thomas 

taken  and  overruled  on  a  motion  to  quash,  no  objection  was  taken  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  not  an  indictable  offence.  This  appears  not  to  have  been  an  indictment  for  for- 
gery, at  least  in  the  usual  form.  It  deserves  farther  consideration  whether  the  correct 
view  of  these  cases  be  not  to  treat  the  signature  obtained  to  the  instrument  as  the  sigaa- 
ture  of  an  innocent  agent  of  the  prisoner,  and  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  been  liptd 
by  the  prisoner  himself.  Suppose  in  this  case  an  action  had  been  brought  on  either  of 
the  deeds,  Hastings  would  have  had  a  verdict  on  non  est  factum;  which  proves  that  the 
deed  was  not  made  by  him  ;  the  necessary  inference  is  that  it  was  made,  and  falsely  made, 
too,  by  the  prisoner.  See  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  90,  ante,  p.  618,  which  will  include 
some  cases  of  this  class. 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Chadwick,  2  M.  b  Rob.  545.  Rolfe,  B.,  added  that  he  had  last  year  bad 
occasion  to  give  that  point  much  consideration  in  the  preceding  case. 

(I)  3  Inst.  169 ;  Pult.  46  b. ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  8.  2  ;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (A.) ;  27  H.  T, 
3,  pi.  21. 

(m)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  2 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (A.)  in  the  notes ;  Moor  655. 

(n)  Brittain  v.  The  Bank  of  London,  3  F.  &  F.  465.  The  case  is  very  unsatisfactorily 
roported.    It  does  not  show  in  what  the  alteration  consisted,  &c. 

(o)  Mead  v.  Young,  4  T.  R.  28. 
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Brown,  were  indicted  for  fcrging  a  promissory  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: — 

"Ringhton,  Salop,  April  20,  1796. 
"No.  B.  248. 
"  I  promise  to  pay  to  bearer,  on  demand,  at  Messrs.  Down,  Thornton,  and  Co.'s, 
Bankers,  London,  the  sum  of  Five  Guineas,  for  value  received.     For  Self  and  Co. 

"Thomas  Brown.(j>) 
u  Five  Guineas. 

"  Entered,  T.  B." 

*There  was  a  second  count  for  uttering  the  same,  knowing  it  to  be  forged.   r*72ft 
The  prisoner  Brown  uttered  the  note  to  one  Hulls,  a  shoemaker,  in  part  ■- 
payment  for  a  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  which  he  had  bought,  under  a  pretence 
that  he  was  a  Captain  Brown  of  the  17th  regiment,  and  going  immediately  to  the 
West  Indies.     At  the  time  when  he  bargained  for  the  articles  at  Hulls's  shop,  he 
told  Hulls  that  if  he  would  send  his  boy  with  him  he  would  send  back  the  money : 
but  Hulls  declined  this,  and  went  himself  with  the  prisoner.     While  on  their  way, 
Brown  said  that  his  brother  was  agent  to  the  17th  regiment,  and  would  buy  all  the 
shoes  Hulls  had :  and  upon  their  coming  to  a  public-house,  he  invited  Hulls  to  go 
in,  saying  he  should  see  his  brother  presently.     They  then  sat  down  together  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden  of  the  public-house ;  and  Brown  proceeded  to  speak  further  of 
his  brother,  who,  he  said,  had  just  married  a  lady  with  a  fortune  of  £15,000,  and 
had  deposited  it  hi  the  hands  of  Down  and  Co.     After  some  time,  the  brother  not 
appearing,  Brown  went  into  the  house,  and  returned  again,  using  expressions  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  absence  of  his  brother,  and  added :  u  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  pay 
you  in  gold :  but  I  can  give  you  what  is  just  as  good,  one  of  my  brother's  drafts, 
for  which  I  have  been  into  the  house  to  get  cash,  but  the  landlord  has  not  enough 
by  him."     He  then  produced  the  note  in  question,  and  gave  it  to  Hulls,  who  asked 
if  it  was  on  the  money  lodged  with  Down  and  Co.'s :  Brown  said  that  it  was ;  and 
added  that  his  brother  and  he  always  paid  in  that  manner  on  demand,  for  they 
wanted  no  credit.     He  then  appointed  nulls  to  meet  him  in  the  afternoon,  at  an- 
other place,  where  he  would  pay  him  the  balance.     The  note  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  a  forgery,  and  Hulls  cottld  hear  nothing  more  of  Brown.     Parkes  and  Brown 
rere  connected  together ;  and  when  Parkes  was  taken  up,  more  than  forty  of  these 
five-guinea  notes,  in  blank,  were  found  upon  him,  dated  Ringhton,  Salop;  and  a 
few  of  the  same  sort  of  notes  were  also  found  concealed  under  a  board  in  a  shop 
prhere  Brown  was  arrested,  and  which  it  was  probable  he  had  thrust  there.     The 
aote  in  question  was  proved  to  be  filled  up  in  the  handwriting  of  Parkes ;  and  the 
lame  Thomas  Brown  was  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Parkes.     In  Parkes's  pocket- 
xwk  was  found  a  receipt  under  a  cover,  addressed  to  Thomas  Brown,  at  the  Comp- 
ter (the  prison  to  which  Brown  had  been  committed),  for  £21,  for  four  five-guinea 
>ills.     Down  and  Co.  had  no  such  customer  as  Thomas  Brown,  of  Ringhton,  in 
Shropshire ;  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  Brown  had  any  residence 
)r  connection  at  that  place.     The  jury  found  both  prisoners  guilty;  and  stated  that 
hey  thought  Parkes  signed  the  note  in  question  with  Brown's  assent,  and  that 
Brown  uttered  it  under  a  representation  that  it  was  his  brother's,  knowing  that  it 
ras  not  so,  with  intent  to  defraud  Hulls.     It  was  objected :  first,  that  the  name 
Thomas  Brown  was  the  real  name  of  one  of  the  prisoners ;  secondly,  that  it  was  no 
forgery  in  Parkes  to  sign  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown,  with  his  consent;  thirdly, 
.hat  if  Parkes  were  not  guilty  of  forgery,  Brown  could  not  be  guilty  of  uttering 
he  note  knowing  it  to  be  forged ;  and  ^fourthly,  that  the  subsequent  misre-  H^oi 
presentation  of  Brown  ought  not  to  affect  Parkes,  as  there  was  no  evidence  *- 
•hat  he  was  aware  of  the  fraudulent  circumstances  under  which  Brown  would  utter 
•he  note :  the  principle  being,  that  misrepresentations  do  not  amount  to  forgery,  or 
Hake  that  a  forgery  which  was  not  so  at  the  time  of  the  original  making.     These 
joints  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  held  the  con- 

(p)  The  words  "  I  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  on  demand/'  and  also  the  words,  "  the  sum 
>f  five  guineas,  for  value  received  for  Self  and  Co.,"  were  printed  in  the  note. 
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yiction  wrong  as  to  Parkes,  on  a  ground  irrelevant  to  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  all  of  them  held  the  conviction  right  as  to  Brown ;  and  Grose,  J., 
afterwards  delivered  their  opinion.  He  observed,  "  as  to  the  first  objection,  that 
the  definition  of  forgery  was,  '  the  false  making  a  note,  or  other  instrument,  with 
intent  to  defraud  ;'(<?)  which  might  be  done  either  by  using  the  name  of  one 
who  did  not  exist,  or  of  one  who  did  exist,  without  his  consent.  That  this  was  of 
the  former  description ;  being  uttered  by  the  prisoner  as  the  note  of  his  brother,  do 
such  person  as  his  brother  of  that  name  appearing  to  exist :  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  made  in  the  same  name  as  his  own  could  not  make  any  difference;  being 
uttered  as  the  note  of  another,  and  not  his  own.  The  same  answer  applied  to  the 
second  objection.  As  no  such  person  existed  to  whom  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown, 
as  the  signer  of  the  note,  applied,  there  could  be  no  consent  given  to  sign  the  name. 
It  was  signed  by  the  authority  of  a  Thomas  Brown,  but  not  of  the  Thomas  Brown 
for  whose  note  it  purported  to  be  given.  For  the  person  in  whose  name  the  note 
was  made,  was,  according  to  the  description  of  him  in  the  note,  then  a  resident  at 
Ringhton,  in  Salop ;  and  it  imported  that  he  was  a  correspondent  of  Down  and  Co., 
and  had  money  in  their  hands;  and  he  was  also  represented  to  be  the  brother  of  the 
prisoner ;  but  no  such  person  of  that  name  and  description  appeared  to  exist  And 
all  this  was  proved  and  found  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  Thirdly  that 
the  indictment  did  not  charge  that  Brown  uttered  the  note  knowing  it  to  have  been 
forged  by  Parkes,  but  only  knowing  it  to  have  been  forged;  and  therefore,  let  it 
have  been  forged  by  whomsoever  it  might,  it  was  equally  an  offence  in  Brown  to 
utter  it."(r) 

The  foregoing  case  has  been  observed  upon  by  a  learned  writer,  who  says  that, 
though  supported  by  the  highest  authority,  it  has  always  appeared  to  him  to  rest 
upon  very  questionable  principles. («)  And  he  cites  a  case  where,  upon  the  facts 
that  a  bill  made  by  the  prisoner,  D.  Walker  (who  was  a  pauper  at  Manchester), 
was  dated  Liverpool,  signed  D.  Walker  and  Co.,  and  drawn  on  Devaynes  and  Co., 
London ;  and  that  similar  bills  had  been  before  drawn  in  the  same  manner,  and, 
being  provided  for  before  due,  had  been  regularly  paid,  although  the  drawer  was 
unknown  to  the  house ;  the  case  in  question  was  cited  as  an  authority ;  but  the 
learned  judge  ruled  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury.(t)  And, 
in  discussing  the  effect  of  a  false  representation,  he  refers  to  the  following  case,  where 
*799i   the  prisoner  assumed  to  be  the  real  indorser  of  the  bill ;  yet,  as  there  was 

"""-J  *no  false  making,  it  was  holden  not  to  be  forgery ;  though  the  act  was  done 
in  concert  with  the  real  indorser,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  (u) 

John  Hevey  was  indicted  for  forging  an  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the 
name  of  Barnard  M'Carty,  with  intent  to  defraud  W.  Masters  and  £.  Beauchamp, 
&c. ;  and  the  indictment  contained  a  count  for  uttering  a  forged  indorsement  in  the 
name  of  Barnard  M'Carty,  with  the  like  intention.  The  bill  of  exchange  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  following  form : — 

"  No.  59.  £30 

"  Bath  Bank,  Nov.  19, 1781. 
"  Thirty-one  days  after  sight,  pay  Mr.  Barnard  M'Carty,  or  order,  thirty  pounds, 
value  received,  for  Smith,  Moore,  and  Co. 

"Jer.  Connell 
"  To  Richd.  Beatty  and  Co. 
"No.  19  Great  St.  Helen's,  London." 


The  prisoner  came  to  the  shop  of  Beauchamp  and  Masters,  who  were  pt** 
ok  ere,  to  buy  a  watch,  and  offered  then 
then  written  on  it ;  they  hesitated  about 


brokers,  to  buy  a  watch,  and  offered  them  the  bill  in  question,  with  the  indorsement 

taking  it,  upon  which  he  told  them  H  was 


(q)  Ante,  p.  710. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Parkes,  2  Leach  775;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  49,  p.  963.  Brown  accordingly 
received  sentence  of  death,  but  was  not  executed :  2  Leach  788. 

[«}  6  Et.  Col.  8tat.  Pt.  V.  CI.  xii.  p.  580. 

U)  Walker's  case,  cor.  Chambre,  J.,  Lancaster,  about  the  year  1807  :  Id.  Ibid. 

[«)  This  appears  to  hare  been  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute  30  Geo.  3,  c  24.  A*" 
see  now  ante,  p.  618. 
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good  bill,  that  his  name  was  Barnard  M'Carty,  that  he  had  indorsed  it,  and  that 
leatty  and  Co ,  by  whom  the  bill  purported  to  be  accepted,  were  agents  to  the  Bath 
lank.  The  pawnbrokers  were  not  satisfied,  and  sent  their  servant  to  St.  Helen's, 
o  inquire  about  the  acceptance ;  but  upon  his  returning  and  saying  that  he  had 
een  a  person  at  St.  Helen's,  who  said  the  acceptance  was  good,  they  let  the  prisoner 
lave  the  watch,  and  gave  him  the  difference  of  the  bill.  The  prisoner  had  procured 
he  plate  to  be  engraved  some  time  before,  containing  the  form  of  the  bill  in  ques- 
ion,  and  had  printed  several  hundred  copies ;  he  had  always  been  known  by  the 
ame  of  John  Hevey ;  and  no  such  person  as  Smith,  Moore,  and  Co.,  could  be  found 
a  Bath,  though  there  were  such  names  put  on  the  door  of  a  house,  from  whence 
lie  person  who  had  been  there  had  run  away.  The  names  of  Beatty  and  Co.  were 
n  a  counting-house  door  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  where  a  man  of  the  name  of  Beatty, 
rho  said  he  was  a  clerk,  had  lived ;  but  was  since  taken  up  and  lodged  in  prison. 
!hat  there  was  such  a  man  as  Barnard  M'Carty,  and  the  indorsement  was  in  fact  of 
is  handwriting.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  found  specially  that 
here  was  such  a  person  existing  as  Barnard  M'Carty,  and  that  the  indorsement  was 
f  his  handwriting ;  that  the  prisoner  was  not  that  person,  but  had  passed  himself 
pon  the  prosecutors  as  such  at  the  time  he  tendered  the  bill  in  payment ;  and,  on 

case  reserved,  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  amount  to  forgery, 
nr  there  was  no  false  indorsement,  the  jury  having  found  the  indorsement  was 
ruly  made  by  a  real  person  whose  name  it  purported  to  be.(v) 

And  it  was  afterwards  holden  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  that  the  adopt-  r*723 
lg  a  false  description  and  addition,  where  a  false  name  *was  not  assumed,  ■- 
nd  where  there  was  no  person  answering  the  description  or  addition,  was  not  a 
irgery.  The  bill  of  exchange  upon  which  the  indictment  proceeded  was  addressed 
>  Mr.  Thomas  Bowden,  baize  manufacturer,  Romford,  Essex,  and  drawn  by  the 
risoner  in  his  own  name.  The  prisoner  uttered  this  bill,  with  an  acceptance 
hereon  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Bowden,  whom  the  prisoner  had  known  for 
lany  years,  but  who  never  had  carried  on  the  business  of  a  baize  manufacturer  at 
lomford,  nor  ever  resided  there.  The  bill  was  accepted  by  Bowden,  payable  at 
To.  40,  Castle-street,  Hoi  born ;  and  the  person  who  lived  at  that  house,  and  who 
oew  Bowden,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  handwriting,  stated  that  he  was 
irprised  at  Bowden 's  accepting  the  bill,  payable  at  his  house,  as  he  did  not  reside 
lere,  and  had  no  authority  from  the  witness  to  make  any  bills  payable  at  that 
ouse.  The  learned,  judge  left  it  to  the  jury,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  whether 
lere  was  any  such  person  as  Thomas  Bowden ;  and,  if  there  was,  whether  the 
sceptance  was  his,  and  that  if  there  was  no  such  person,  or  the  acceptance  was  not 
is,  and  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  he  offeied  the  bill  to  the  prosecutors,  knew  either 
ist  there  was  no  such  person,  or  if  there  was  that  he  had  not  accepted  it,  they 
lould  find  him  guilty.  He  also  gave  them  other  directions,  but  the  jury  found 
lat  there  was  no  such  person  as  Thomas  Bowden,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted, 
he  learned  judge,  however,  being  of  opinion,  from  the  evidence,  that  there  was 
lcfa  a  person,  and  that  the  acceptance  was  his  handwriting,  reserved  the  case  for 
le  opinion  of  the  judges,  on  the  point  whether,  assuming  that  the  acceptance  was 
le  handwriting  of  Bowden,  the  prisoner,  by  the  giving  on  the  face  of  the  bill  a 
dse  description  of  Bowden,  and  uttering  the  bill  after  it  was  accepted  by  Bowden, 
ith  this  false  description,  with  intent  to  defraud,  brought  himself  within  any  of 
le  counts  of  the  indictment  which  charged  a  forgery  of  the  bill,  and  an  uttering 
ad  publishing  the  forged  bill,  and  also  a  forging  of  the  acceptance,  and  the  utter- 
lg  and  publishing  such  forged  acceptance.  And  a  majority  of  the  judges  held 
be  conviction  wrong,  (tc) 

A  bill  was  addressed  to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.,  bankers,  Birchin-lane,  Loti- 
on ;  and  it  appeared  that  possibly  the  figure  3,  on  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the 
ill,  might  have  been  inserted  originally  as  part  of  the  address,  but  the  evidence 
sft  that  matter  in  doubt.  The  prisoner  was  asked  at  the  time  when  he  was  draw- 
ag  the  bill,  whether  the  acceptors  were  Williams,  Birch,  and  Co.,  and  his  answers 

(v)  Hevey's  case,  ear.  Ashburst,  J.  0.  B.t  1782,  and  considered  by  the  judges  in  Hih  T. 
781;  1  Leacb  229;  2  East  P.  C.  c,  19,  s.  5,  p.  856. 
(tf)  Bex  v.  Webb,  R.  k  R.  405. 
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imported  that  they  were.  Williams,  Birch,  and  Co.  lived  at  No.  20,  Birchin-laoe; 
and  it  was  proved  not  to  have  been  their  acceptance.  There  were  no  known  bankers 
in  London  using  the  style  of  Williams  and  Co.  except  Williams.  Birch,  and  Co.; 
but  at  No.  3,  Birchin-lane,  the  name  u  Williams  and  Co."  was  on  the  door;  and 
some  bills  addressed  to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.,  bunkers,  Swansea,  had  been 
accepted,  payable  at  No.  3,  and  had  been  paid  there.  There  was  no  evidence  as  to 
the  person  who  lived  at  No.  3 ;  but  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor  as  that  in  ques- 
tion, drawn  by  the  prisoner,  had  been  accepted  there.  It  was  hoi  den,  upon  these 
♦7241  f{,ct8'  ^at  *'ne  prisoner  was  "improperly  convicted  of  uttering  a  forged  accept- 
J  a  nee,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  (x) 
The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  second 
with  uttering  the  same  bill,  the  third  with  forging  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, and  the  fourth  with  uttering  the  acceptance.  There  were  other  counts  not 
material.     The  instrument  in  question  was  as  follows: — 

a  "  Leeds,  October  22d,  1847. 

"  No.  £148  7s.  9d.  § 

"  Three  months  after  date  pay  to  my  13  self  or  order  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and   forty-eight  pounds  seven  shillings  J  and  nine-pence,  value  received. 

"To  Mr.  Wm  Wilkinson,  |  "Alexh.  Blenkinsop. 

"  Halifax,  3 

u  Pyble,  London."  ^ 

The  prisoner  had  in  his  employ  one  William  Wilkinson,  a  mechanic,  at  sixteen 
shillings  a  week,  and  without  any  other  property.  This  man  proved  the  accept- 
ance to  be  iu  his  handwriting,  so  far  as  the  mere  name ;  he  stated  that  he  wrote 
that  on  a  stamped  paper,  blank,  except  some  printed  parts  of  a  bill,  among  which 
was  the  place  of  date,  "  Leeds ;"  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  prisoner's  house  at  Leeds, 
the  prisoner  having  called  him  out  of  the  yard  and  said  to  him,  (;  [  have  some 
money  to  send  up  this  morning ;  there  is  no  one  about ;  you'll  do  as  well  as  any  one 
else.  I  want  you  to  write  your  name  here.  I'll  fill  it  up."  The  witness  said  he 
knew  what  a  bill  of  exchange  was  ;  that  he  left  his  master  to  fill  it  up  as  he  pleased, 
and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  it  payable  at  a  banker's  in  London  if  he  liked, 
or  anywhere  else.  He  himself  had  never  lived  at  Halifax,  nor  received  authority 
from  any  one  there  to  accept  a  bill  for  him.  It  was  admitted  that,  at  the  time  the 
acceptance  was  thus  written,  the  prisoner  intended  to  make  the  drawing  to  be  on  a 
William  Wilkinson,  of  Halifax,  and  that  there  were  persons  of  that  name  resident 
there,  from  none  of  whom  any  authority  had  been  received.  When  uttered  by  the 
prisoner,  the  bill  was  drawn  as  above  set  out,  and  accepted,  and  oyer  the  acceptance 
were  the  words,  u  payable  at  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co.,  bankers,  London."  The  jury 
having  convicted,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  forgery 
generally  or  by  alteration.  It  was  not  a  forgery  of  an  acceptance  generally,  bectose 
the  bill  was  not  in  existence  when  the  acceptance  was  written.  It  was  not  a  forgery 
by  alteration  or  addition  ;  for  the  alleged  alteration  or  addition  formed  no  part  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  was  complete  before  the  prisoner  wrote  the  word  "  Halifax. 
Neither  was  it  a  forgery  of  the  bill  by  alteration  ;  but  all  the  judges  present  were 
of  opinion  that  the  putting  an  address  to  the  drawer's  name,  while  the  bill  was  in 
the  course  of  completion,  with  intent  to  make  the  acceptor  appear  to  be  thai  of ' 
different  existing  person,  was  forgery ."(y) 

On  an  indictment  for  forgery  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  in  his  sernce 
George  Beard  as  foreman,  and  he  got  him  to  write  his  acceptance  on  a  bill  drawn  by 
himself  at  three  months  for  321.  lis.  8<£.,  and  directed  to  "Mr.  George  Beard, 
without  any  address.     He  then,  without,  as  far  as  appeared,  G.  Beard's  knowledge 
or  consent,  filled  in  the  address,  "  Rottingdean,  near  Brighton."     The  prisoner  took 

(z)  Rex  v.  Watts,  R.  &  R.  436 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Blenkinsop,  I  Den.  C.  C.  276;  2  C.  &  K.  531  (61  B.  C.  L.  R.)t  a.o.  lM|- 
."  Suppose  any  one  in  the  street  were  to  sign  the  name  '  Thomas  CoutU,'  that  being  h* 
real  name,  and  afterwards  the  word  banker  was  added,  would  not  that  be  forger/?"  f* 
Alderoon,  B.,  lb. 
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this  bill  to  a  discount  company,  and  said  he  (quaere  Beard  or  the  prisoner)  was 
"  good  for  the  amount."     There  was  a  George  Humphrey  Beard  at  Rottingdean, 
but  he  was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  prisoner,  and  there  was 
no  other  George  Beard  there.   George  Beard,  the  foreman,  had  lived  near  Brighton, 
and  had  accepted  bi'ls  for  a  person  who  lived  at  Rottingdean,  but  he  denied  that  he 
had  led  the  prisoner  to  suppose  that  these  bills  were  addressed  to  him  at  Rotting- 
dean.   He  had  written  this  acceptance  in  the  prisoner's  shop,  and  he  did  not  observe 
that  there  was  an  address  upon  it,  nor  did  ho  believe  that  there  was ;  but  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  never  read  the  bill.     Reg.  v.  Blenkinsopp,  1  Den.  C.  C.  282,  was 
cited  for  the  Crown ;  Willes,  J.,  however,  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  there  was 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  make  the  drawing  to  be  on  a  different  person, 
and  here  there  was  no  evidence  of  that,  and  directed  an  acquittal. (yy)  The  prisoner 
was  then  tried  for  another  forgery.     He  had  gone  to  one  Woods,  a  bill  discounter, 
and  stated  that  he  had  business  transactions  with  "  Mr.  Beard,  seedsman,  Rotting- 
dean." and  asked  him  whether,  if  he  could  get  an  acceptance  of  this  Mr.  Beard,  he 
would  discount  it ;  and,  after  making  inquiries,  Woods  said  he  would,  and  then  dis- 
counted a  bill,  which,  like  the  other,  had  been  accepted  by  the  prisoner's  foreman, 
who  lived  then  at  Maidstone,  and  had  never  lived  at  Rottingdean,  and  was  no  fur- 
ther a  seedsman  than  having  been  foreman  for  years  in  that  business.     In  this  case 
the  acceptance  had  been  written  by  George  Beard  on  a  blank  stamp,  which  the  pri- 
soner afterwards  filled  up.  and  put  the  address  "  Rottingdean,"  without,  so  far  as 
appeared.  Beard's  knowledge  or  consent.     There  was  no  George  Beard  at  Rotting- 
dean.    The  false  address  was  not  added  to  the  acceptance  but  to  the  address.    Reg. 
v.  BUnkinsopp  was  cited  for  the  prisoner  to  show  that  the  address  must  be  that  of 
a  different  existing  person.     Willes,  J.,  said  that  could  not  have  been  the  ground  of 
the  decision,  as  it  was  clear  law  that  there  may  be  a  forgery  in  the  name  of  a  non- 
existing  person,  and  it  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  if  a  person  added  an  address 
to  a  bill,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  acceptance,  though  really  written  by  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name,  was  that  of  a  different  person,  whether  such  person  existed 
or  not,  he  was  guilty  of  forgery.     Here  the  bill  was  so  altered  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  acceptor  was  a  seedsman,  whereas  he  was  a  servant     It  was  then  urged 
that  the  indictment  was  for  forging  the  acceptance,  not  the  bill,  and  that  the  accept- 
ance was  not  altered.     Willes,  J.,  held  that  that  did  not  matter,  for  in  point  of  law 
there  was  no  acceptance  until  the  bill  was  drawn.   It  was,  therefore,  really  the  effect 
of  the  acceptance  that  was  altered,  and  that  was  a  forgery.     It  was  then  urged  that 
the  body  of  the  bill,  including  the  prisoner's  address,  was  all  in  the  prisoner's  hand- 
writing, and  therefore  it  could  not  be  forgery  to  alter  what  purported  to  be  his  own 
handwriting;  and  Rex  v.  Webb,  R.  &  R.  406,  was  cited;  but  Willes,  J.,  said  that 
that  made  no  difference,  and  that  the  question  for  the  jury  was  whether  the  bill  was 
off  to  Woods  as  that  of  a  seedsman  and  customer,  instead  of  what  it  really 
t,  that  of  a  mere  servant;  and  he  told  the  jury  that  "  forgery  consists  in  drawing 
mn  instrument  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  fraudulently  that  it  is  a  true  and 
genuine  document,  as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  when  in  fact  there  is  no  such 
genuine  document  really  in  existence,  as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be.     Conse- 

rntly,  if  the  prisoner  passed  off  this  acceptance  as  that  of  one  Beard  of  Rotting- 
n,  thereby  meaning  one  Beard,  a  seedsman,  then  find  him  guilty  "(zz) 
♦The  prisoner   was  indicted   for  forging,   &c,   the  following  bill   of     r*7oc 
exchange : —  "■ 

"  London,  March  1st,  1851. 
"  £300.     Six  months  after  date  pay  to  the  Rev.  James  Nisbett  or  order  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  for  value  received.  "  Richard  Mitchell. 

"To  William  Robert  Nisbett, 
"  Fort  Nisbett, 

"  Barrel  1-a-Bane,  Ireland.'1 

"Accepted.     William  Robert  Nisbett;  payable  at  Messrs.  Scott  and  Co.,  bankers, 
Cavendish-square,  London." 

Cry)  Reg.  r.  Bpps.,  4  P.  ft  P.  81.  («)  Ibid.  83. 
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The  indictment  also  charged  the  forgery  and  uttering  of  the  acceptance.  The  bill 
bore  the  prisoner's  indorsement,  and  when  he  produced  it  to  the  prosecutor  he  asked 
who  the  parties  to  the  bill  were,  and  the  prisoner  said  one  was  his  brother,  who  wis 
his  tenant  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  clerk  in  the  goods  depart- 
ment at  Nine  Elms  station.  It  was  proved  that  no  clerk  of  the  name  of  Mitchell 
had  been  employed  in  that  department  between  September,  1847,  and  November, 
1851.  On  the  part  of  the  prisoner  it  was  proved  thnt  Robert(z)  Mitchell  was  now 
a  barrister's  clerk,  but  in  1843  he  had  been  a  clerk  at  the  Nine  Elms  station,  and 
the  prisoner  must  have  known,  in  1850,  that  he  had  left  the  station.  In  1850  the 
prisoner  asked  R.  Mitchell  if  he  would  permit  his  name,  as  usual,  to  appear  on  the 
prisoner's  bills,  Mitchell  having  previously  given  him  permission  to  use  his  name, 
and  the  prisoner  at  the  same  time  produced  some  bills  with  Mitchell's  name  on 
them,  and  at  last  Mitchell  consented  that  his  name  should  be  used  as  drawer.  The 
prisoner  had  married  Mitchell's  sister.  It  was  also  proved  that  W.  R.  Nisbett, 
whose  name  appeared  as  the  acceptor,  was  the  prisoner's  brother,  and  went  to 
America  iu  1850,  and  the  handwriting  was  not  his,  but  like  the  prisoner's.  Williams, 
J.,  told  the  jury  that  if  a  representation  were  made  that  an  individual  was  worth 
£1000,  in  order  to  obtain  advauces,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  he  was  not  worth 
ten  shillings,  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  the  person  so  represented  was  fictitious, 
as  he  was  really  in  existence ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  prisoner  had  tendered  the  bill  with  a  knowledge  that  there  was  no  sack 
person  at  the  Nine  Elms  station,  and  if  they  were  of  that  opinion,  and  that  the 
prisoner  tendered  the  bill  as  that  of  a  person  who  did  not  in  fact  exist,  then  the 
charge  of  forgery  was  sustained.  Again,  did  the  jury  believe  that  the  prisoner  had 
forged  the  name  of  his  brother  ?(a) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  two  promissory  notes  in  the  following 
form: — 

"*  J  "  One  month  after  date  we  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay  Messrs. 
Brown,  Son,  and  Company,  or  order,  at  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  Kilkenoj, 
thirty-four  pounds  sterling,  for  value  received.  u  P.  Mahont. 

"  A.  Waiters." 

The  prisoner  being  indebted  to  Brown,  Son,  and  Co.,  their  agent  pressed  him  for 
payment ;  he  had  previously  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Watters,  the  prisoner's  mother- 
in-law,  was  a  solvent  person,  but  he  did  not  know  her  Christian  name ;  he  offered  to  give 
the  prisoner  time  if  he  got  his  mother-in-law  to  join  him  in  notes  for  the  amount;  this 
the  prisoner  agreed  to  do,  and  in  the  prisoner's  presence  he  drew  the  body  of  two 
notes  which  the  prisoner  signed.  The  prisoner  said  he  would  go  to  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  get  her  to  sign  them;  and  he  took  away  the  notes  and  returned  in  an  hour, 
and  handed  the  notes  to  the  agent,  saying,  ''  Here  are  the  notes;  they  will  be  paid 
before  they  arrive  at  maturity."  The  agent  took  the  notes,  believing  they  had  been 
executed  by  the  mother-in-law.  It  was  proved  that  her  name  was  Catherine,  and 
that  she  had  neither  signed  nor  authorized  any  one  to  sign  the  notes;  but  the?  had 
been  signed  by  her  daughter  Anne,  the  prisoner's  wife,  in  her  usual  handwriting. 
The  jury  were  told  that  if  the  prisoner  got  his  wife  to  sign  the  notes  in  the  name 
'•A.  Watters,"  he  at  the  time  intending  to  pass  them  as  the  notes  of  his  mother  in- 
law, and  that  he  afterwards  passed  them  to  the  agent  for  Messrs.  Brown,  Son,  and 
Co.  as  the  notes  of  his  mother-in-law,  the  indictment  was  supported.  The  jury 
found  that  he  got  his  wife  to  affix  the  signature  '*A.  Watters,"  he  at  the  live 
intending  to  pass  them  to  the  agent  as  the  genuine  notes  of  his  mother-in-law.  0i 
a  case  reserved,  it  was  urged  that  this  was  not  forgery,  as  it  was  the  signature  by 
the  prisoner's  wife  in  her  maiden  name.     There  was  no  false  making  of  the  notes. 

(z)  Quxre,  a  mistake  for  Richard  ? 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Nisbett,  6  Cox  C.  C.  320,  a.d.  1853.  The  following  written  questions  wen 
given  to  the  jury :  "  Do  you  believe  that  the  prisoner  forged  the  acceptor's  name  with  intei| 
to  defraud?  Did  he  utter  the  bill  knowing  it  to  be  forged?  Did  he  fdrge  the  nanf  * 
the  drawer  with  a  felonious  intent?  Did  be  forge  the  name  of  the  drawer  as  a  fictitio*1 
person?  The  jury  answered  all  the  questions  in  the  affirmative;  but  if  they  badoBfyit 
answered  the  last  the  case  would  have  been  reserved. 
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It  was  answered  that  this  was  a  false  signature,  and  intended  as  such,  and  that 
Wattere  was  not  the  name  of  the  prisoner's  wife.  Lefroy,  C.  J. :  "  It  is  well  settled 
that  the  making  of  a  written  instrument,  with  a  view  to  defraud,  may  be  either  by 
the  false  making  of  the  signature  of  a  non-existing  person,  or  of  an  existing  person 
without  permission.  Now  here  it  was  not  to  represent  a  fictitious  person,  but  an 
existing  person  who  was  known,  namely,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  prisoner,  that  the 
prisoner  put  this  signature  to  these  notes.  He  professed  to  get  her  name,  and  he 
brings  to  the  prosecutor  what  purports  to  be  her  signature,  and  an  execution  of  the 
notes  by  her.  It  is  true  that  the  signature  is  'A.  Wattera,'  not  '  C.  Wattirs.'  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  fraudulent 
act  by  a  variation  in  the  signature,  which  would  not  put  a  party  on  an  inquiry  as  to 
its  regularity  and  authenticity.  He  brought  these  notes  to  the  prosecutor  as  the 
instruments  which  he  had  promised  to  procure,  namely,  the  notes  of  his  mother-in- 
law  >  and  whether  he  put  this  signature  to  them  himself,  or  got  a  person  to  do  it  by 
his  directions,  he  is  equally  guilty.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  *that  the  r*797 
case  was  left  to  the  jury,  as  it  should  have  been,  and  that  the  conviction  *- 
should  be  confirmed. "(6) 

The  cases  in  which  a  party  committing  forgery  has  used  a  name  different  from 
his  own,  consist  either  of  those  in  which  the  name  used  has  been  of  a  real  existing 
person,  or  those  in  which  the  name  used  has  been  of  a  person  non-existing  and  . 
fictitious. 

It  is  said  to  be  clearly  settled,  that  in  the  case  of  forgery  committed  in  the  name 
of  a  person  really  existing,  it  matters  not  whether  the  offender  pass  himself  off  upon 
the  parties  at  the  time  for  such  person,  and  receive  credit  from  them  as  such,  the 
credit  in  such  case  not  being  given  to  the  impostor  personally  without  any  re- 
lation to  another,  but  that  other  person  whom  he  represents  himself  to  be.(c) 

Elizabeth  Dunn  was  indicted  for  forging  the  following  promissory  note,  with 
intent  to  defraud  Edward  Hooper  : 

"  London,  27th  July,  1765. 
i;  I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Edward  Hooper,  the  sum  of  three  (the  word  pound* 
being  omitted)  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  order,  seven  days  after  date, 
Talue  received  by  me. 

her 
"  Mart  X  Wallace. 
mark. 
"  Witness,  John  Whattal." 

In  June  1765  the  prisoner  applied  to  Hooper  at  bis  office  for  receiving  seamen's 
Wages,  calling  herself  Mary  Wallace,  and  desired  him  to  advance  her  money  to  pay 
the  fees  for  the  probate  of  her  husband's  will,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  proctor. 
She  returned  soon  after  with  the  probate  of  the  will  of  John  Wallace,  therein  de- 
scribed to  be  a  seaman  on  board  the  Epreuve ;  when  Hooper  required  her  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  to  show  that  she  was  the  Mary  Wallace  named  in  the  will.  A 
lew  days  afterwards  she  brought  a  certificate,  and  pressed  Hooper  to  lend  her  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  wages  due  to  J.  Wallace,  when  he  let  her  have  three  guineas 
and  a  half,  and  wrote  the  body  of  the  promissory  note  in  question,  to  which  she 
subscribed  her  mark,  after  which  his  clerk  attested  it.  She  was  then  asked  what 
name  he  was  to  put  to  her  mark,  to  which  she  answered,  iLYou  know  my  name; 
you  may  write  Mary  Wallace/'  which  he  did.  It  was  proved  clearly  that  her 
name  was  Elizabeth  Dunn,  and  that  the  whole  account  was  a  fabrication.  The  jury 
Were  directed  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  if  they  believed  that  she  subscribed  the 
note  produced  in  a  false  name,  either  by  a  mark  intended  by  her  to  express  such 
false  name,  or  by  words  at  length,  with  intent  to  defraud  Hooper,  and  the  jury  ac- 

(&)  Reg.  v.  lfabony,  6  Cox  C.  C.  487,  a.d.  1854,  Jackson,  J.,  said,  "  It  is  very  common 
With  the  humbler  classes  in  the  south  to  call  married  women  by  their  original  name, 
When  the  Christian  name,  and  not  Mrs.,  is  used/'  Except  for  this,  there  does  not  seem  to 
b«  a  doubt  that  the  signature  was  a  forgery.  Monahan,  C.  J.,  said,  "  It  is  plain  that  the 
*  A'  was  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  '  A '  or  '  C  " 

(c)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  49,  p.  962. 
YOL.II. — 36 
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cordingly  found  her  guilty  ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved  on  the  question  whether  as  the 
note,  though  made  by  the  prisoner  in  an  assumed  name  and  character,  was  her  own 
*72ft~l  note'  made  and  ^offered  as  her  own,  and  not  as  the  note  of  another,  in  cod- 
-*  tra distinction  to  herself,  the  offence  amounted  to  forgery,  nine  of  the  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  properly  convicted. (rf) 

This  case  appears  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  the  prisoner  having  as- 
sumed the  character  of  executrix  of  Wallace,  a  real  person  actually  entitled  to 
wages.  Amongst  the  principles  there  laid  down,  it  appears  to  have  been  hoiden. 
that  if  a  note  be  given  in  the  name  of  another  person  who  is  either  really  existing, 
or  represented  so  to  be,  and  in  that  light  it  obtain  a  superior  credit,  or  induce  a 
trust  which  would  not  have  been  given  to  the  party  himself,  it  is  then  a  false  in- 
strument, and  punishable  as  forgery ;  and  that  the  law  would  be  the  same,  though 
the  note  or  security  were  thus  falsely  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  him  who  lent  his 
money  upon  it,  if  the  impostor  and  the  party  whose  name  is  made  use  of  were  both 
strangers  to  him  ;  for  then  he  could  not  know  that  such  impostor  was  not  really 
the  person  whose  name  he  assumed,  and,  therefore,  the  other  would  be  equally  de- 
ceived, (e)  But  this  case  occurred  before  any  decision  had  established  the  principle,  . 
which  will  be  presently  noticed,  of  the  use  of  a  mere  fictitious  name  being  of  itself  • 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  forgery.(/)  And  it  is  observed,  that  after  the  authorities 
by  which  it  was  settled,  that  such  a  case  was  within  the  acts  respecting  forgery,  it 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  have  shown,  that  the  prisoner,  with  a  fraudulent 
intent,  signed  a  promissory  note  in  the  name  of  Mary  Wallace,  and  it  would  hare 
been  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  fraudulent  object 
being  to  obtain  credit  in  respect  of  money  actually  due  to  the  deceased  John 
Wallace,  of  whom  Mary  was  falsely  alleged  to  be  the  representative^  g) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  acceptance  it  appeared  that  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  the  prisoner  called  at  the  warehouse  of  the  prosecutor  at  Halifax,  and 
bought  some  wool  of  his  clerk,  to  whom  he  tendered  in  payment  a  bill  of  exchange, 
bearing  the  acceptance  of  "  John  Cooper,"  and  directed  to  "  Mr.  John  Cooper, 
Leeds/1  The  prisoner  said  the  bill  was  good  as  cash ;  whereupon  the  clerk  said 
that  he  knew  that  a  respectable  Leeds  merchant  of  the  name  of  Cooper  attended 
Huddersficld  market,  and  he  asked  the  prisoner  if  this  was  the  same  person;  to 
which  the  prisoner  replied,  "  Yes,  it  is."  The  clerk  then  took  the  bill  in  payment, 
and  delivered  the  wool  to  the  prisoner.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  before  the 
*72<)1   kiN  became  due,  the  prisoner  called  *again,  and  bought  more  wool  of  the   . 

J  same  clerk,  for  which  he  tendered  in  payment  three  other  bills,  all  of  them 
accepted  by  "  John  Cooper,"  and  addressed  to  i%  Mr.  John  Cooper,  Leeds  "  One  of 
these  was  the  bill  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  The  prisoner  stated  that  the  bilk 
were  as  good  as  cash,  and  that  the  acceptor  was  the  same  as  on  the  former  bill. 
The  clerk  took  the  bills  in  payment.  The  only  person  at  Leeds  named  Cooper,  who 
attended  the  Huddersficld  market,  were  the  partners  in  a  firm  of  "  David  and  John 
Cooper,"  none  of  whom  had  accepted  any  of  these  bills,  or  authorised  the  accept- 
ance. On  behalf  of  the  prisoner  another  John  Cooper  was  called,  and  stated  that 
he  was  an  occasional  assistant  in  a  stable-yard  at  Leeds,  and  had  no  other  means 
of  subsistence ;  that  he  had  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  bills  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  prisoner,  and  had  accepted  the  bills  in  question,  as  usual} 

(d)  Dunn's  case,  1  Leach  57  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  59,  p.  962.  Two  of  the  judges  were 
absent,  and  Aston,  J.,  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion. 

(e)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  48,  p.  961. 

(/)  Indeed  the  contrary  proposition  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  in  one 
report  of  this  case,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nine  judges  who  thought  the  case  amounted 
to  a  capital  forgery,  the  following  passage  occurs:  "  In  this  respect  the  case  is  very  differ* 
ent  from  that  of  a  person  borrowing  money  upon  his  own  note,  and  merely  assuming  s 
fictitious  name,  without  any  relation  to  a  different  person ;  for  there  the  whole  credit  is 
given  to  the  farty  himself;  the  lender  accepts  the  security,  as  the  security  of  that  pertoa 
only ;  he  has  no  other  remedy  in  view  but  merely  against  the  man  be  is  dealing  with ;  ana1 
the  security  itself  is  really  and  truly  the  instrument  of  the  party  whose  act  it  purports  W 
be,  however  subscribed  by  a  fictitious  name  ;  he  has,  therefore,  a  remedy  upon  it  again* 
the  person  on  whose  credit  he  took  it,  and  consequently  is  not  substantially  defrauded:" 
Dunn's  case,  1  Leach  60. 

(g)  6  Ev.  Col.  Stat.  Pt.  V.  CI.  xii.  p.  579. 
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the  prisoner's  request ;  that  he  had  never  been  a  merchant,  and  never  attended 
e  Huddersfield  market ;  that  he  accepted  the  bills  in  question  on  the  days  of  their 
spective  dates.  The  three  bills  above  mentioned  all  of  them  bore  date  after  the 
st  and  before  the  second  transaction.  For  the  crown  it  was  urged  that,  as  there 
in  respect  of  forgery  no  difference  between  the  forgery  of  the  name  of  an  existing 
reon  and  the  use  of  a  name  that  is  purely  fictitious,  the  question  for  the  jury  was 
lether,  at  the  time  (he  prisoner  got  Cooper  to  accept  the  bill  in  question,  he  did 
with  intent  to  use  it  as  the  acceptance  of  any  other  person,  real  or  imaginary. 
es8well,  J.,  after  consulting  Coleridge,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  "  the  facta  charged 
ght  amount  to  forgery  in  two  or  three  points  of  view.  The  prisoner  asks  Cooper 
draw  bills  for  his  accommodation  ;  Cooper  does  so,  not  knowing  how  they  are  to 
9  used.  This  is  no  forgery  on  the  part  of  Cooper.  But  if  a  man  signs  or  pro- 
res  another  to  sign  the  name  of  another  person  to  a  bill  without  his  authority,  it 
forgery.  It  is  also  forgery  if  the  name  so  signed  be  that  of  an  imaginary  person. 
here  a  person  employs  an  innocent  agent  to  do  an  act,  he  himself  is  responsible. 
toper  is  innocent  as  regards  this  charge.  If,  when  the  prisoner  got  Cooper  to 
pi  the  bill,  he  meant  to  pass  it  as  the  bill  of  D.  and  J.  Cooper,  or  of  an  imaginary 
Cooper,  and  uttered  it  with  the  purpose  of  fraud,  he  is  guilty.  The  facts  as  to 
e  uttering  of  the  first  bill  are  material.     Did  the  prisoner  know  who  was  meant 

the  inquiry  of  the  clerk  as  to  attending  Huddersfield  market  ?  If  he  did,  "  Yes, 
is,"  must  have  meant  that  it  was  the  bill  of  D.  and  J.  Cooper,  and  is  evidence  of 
e  purpose  of  the  original  concoction.  If  he  did  not  know  D.  and  J.  Cooper,  it 
ght  be  that  he  meant  a  non-existing  person.  But  before  you  can  find  the  pri- 
ler  guilty  you  must  go  further.  You  must  be  satisfied  that  he  got  John  Cooper 
put  his  name  to  the  bill  for  the  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  of  putting 
'  the  bill  either  as  that  of  D.  and  J.  Cooper,  or  of  a  non-existing  person.  The 
rk's  question  might  first  put  it  into  his  head :  if  so,  the  first  bill  was  not  a 
"gery.  After  the  credit  on  the  first  bill  he  again  goes  to  John  Cooper.  What 
sues  in  his  mind  when  the  three  other  bills  were  drawn  is  a  different  question 
>m  what  parsed  in  his  mind  when  the  first  was  drawn.  Do  you  find  that  he  got 
e  second  bill  accepted  with  intention  to  pass  it  *as  the  bill  of  some  John  r*fron 
toper,  real  or  imaginary,  other  than  the  John  Cooper  who  accepted  it  ?  In  *- 
;her  of  these  events  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  forgery."(A) 

Writing  the  acceptance  of  an  existing  person  to  a  bill  of  exchange  without 
thority,  or  the  name  of  a  firm  or  person  non-existing  in  acceptance  of  a  bill,  with 
bent  to  defraud,  is  forgery ;  and  if  a  person  write  an  acceptance  in  his  own  name 
represent  a  fictitious  firm,  with  intent  to  defraud,  it  is  a  forged  acceptance ;  for, 
an  acceptance  represent  a  fictitious  firm,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  represented  a  ficti- 
ons person.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  acceptance  of  a  bill 
exchange,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor,  in  consequence  of  an  advertise- 
ent  in  a  paper,  went  to  No.  3,  Jewin  court,  Jewin  street,  and  there  saw  the  pri- 
ner,  and  said  he  called  in  reference  to  an  advertisement,  stating  that  money  was 

be  obtained  on  freehold  property,  life  interest,  &c. ;  the  prisoner  inquired  the 
iture  of  the  property,  which  the  prosecutor  described,  and  told  the  prisoner  he 
anted  £150  ;  the  prisouer  said  he  had  clients  in  Ipswich,  who  would  purchase  the 
*operty,  and  desired  the  prosecutor  to  call  again  in  a  few  days,  which  he  did ;  and 
te  prisoner  said  he  had  seen  his  clients,  and  he  would  give  the  prosecutor  £100, 
hich  the  prosecutor  agreed  to,  and  the  prosecutor  ultimately  agreed  to  take  two 
50  bills  in  payment.  On  the  second  visit  to  Jewin  street,  the  prisoner  said  he 
id  received  the  bills  from  his  clients  at  Ipswich,  and  he  produced  them  ready  pre- 
ired,  with  the  exception  of  the  signature'  of  the  prosecutor  as  drawer ;  the  prosecu- 
ir  inquired  who  i%  Nicholson  and  Co.,"  the  acceptors,  were,  and  what  they  were; 
le  prisoner  said  they  were  general  merchants,  and  that  they  resided  at  Ipswich, 
lid  were  highly  respectable  men,  and  the  bills  would  be  paid  on  the  day  they  were 
us.  There  was  no  address  on  the  bill  but  "  3,  Jewin  court,  Jewin  street,"  as 
teir  address.     The  prosecutor  inquired  how  it  was  that  the  address  was  Jewin 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Mitchell,  1  Den.  C.  C.  282.  A  very  material  fact  is  omitted  in  this  report, 
*.,  whether  the  bills  were  accepted  in  blank  or  with  the  address,  "  Mr.  John  Cooper, 
Beds/1  upon  them. 
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court,  when  the  prisoner  had  just  informed  him  that  they  lived  at  Ipswich ;  he  said 
they  lived  at  Ipswich,  and  they  would  he  in  town,  and  the  hills  would  he  paid  at 
Praed  and  Co.'s,  Fleet  street,  where  they  were  made  payable ;  the  prosecutor  then 
at  the  desire  of  the  prisoner  put  his  name  on  the  bills  as  drawer ;  and  signed  a  deed 
and  memorial.  When  the  bills  became  due  they  were  presented  at  Praed  and  Co.'s, 
but  not  paid.  A  clerk  from  Praed's  banking-house  proved  that  no  firm  of  the 
name  of  Nicholson  and  Co.  banked  there,  nor  any  person  of  the  name  of  Nicholson. 
A  witness  from  Ipswich  proved  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  town  and 
neighborhood  of  Ipswich,  and  knew  nothing  of  any  firm  of  Nicholson  and  Co., 
general  merchants,  there,  and  that  he  had  made  inquiry  of  the  tax  collectors  and  at 
the  post-office,  and  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  firm  or  any  general  merchant 
of  the  name  of  Nicholson.  That  the  whole  of  the  bills  except  the  acceptance  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  had  deposited  the  deed  and  memorial  as 
uttjo-i  -i  a  collateral  security  for  a  joint  note  of  hand.  For  the  defence,  it  was  *atated 
J  that  the  acceptance  would  be  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  one  T. 
Nicholson,  and  it  was  submittted  upon  the  authority  of  Rex  v.  Wehb(J)  that  the 
acceptance  could  not  then  be  deemed  to  be  forged,  as  in  that  case  it  was  held  that  the 
adopting  a  false  description  or  addition  was  not  forgery.  A  witness  for  the  prisoner 
proved  that  he  had  seen  a  Thomas  Nicholson  at  the  prisoner's  offices  many  tioit*. 
But  was  not  positive  whether  he  had  been  there  when  the  prosecutor  was.  n-r 
had  he  seen  him  write.  In  reply,  the  application  of  Rex  v.  Webb  was  denied,  as 
the  addition  of  *  and  Co.'  even  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  aconptaoce 
was  written  by  a  T.  Nicholson,  rendered  the  acceptance  that  of  a  fictitious  firm,  and 
the  false  making  of  a  note  or  acceptance  in  the  uame  of  a  non-existing  firm  was  a 
forgery;  and  Rex  v.  Parke$(j)  was  relied  on  as  an  authority.  Bosanquet,  J.,  told 
the  jury,  "  The  first  question  is,  whether  this  acceptance  is  a  forgery.  Upon  that 
point,  if  you  think  that  it  was  not  written  by  T.  Nicholson,  the  case  is  relieved  from 
doubt  or  difficulty.  But  it  is  said,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  if  it  was  written 
by  T.  Nicholson  it  is  no  forgery.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  writing  of  an 
acceptance  of  an  existing  person  without  authority,  or  of  the  name  of  a  firm  or 
person  non-existing,  in  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  with  intent  to  defraud,  is  a 
forgery;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  if  this  acceptance  was  written  by  Nicholson  to 
represent  a  fictitious  firm,  and  with  intent  to  dH'raud,  it  would  amount  to  a  forged 
acceptance.  If  you  think  that  the  acceptance  represents  a  fictitious  firm,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  it  represented  a  fictitious  person,  and  I  should  recommend  jon  to 
find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  having  uttered  a  forged  acceptance,  if  the  evidence 
satisfies  you  that  he  knew  it  was  forged,  and  that  he  uttered  it  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  prosecutor.  "(&) 

An  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner,  James  Parke,  had  in  his  possession  a 
bill  of  exchange  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  forged  an  indorsement  thereon  which 
was  as  follows,  &c.  Messrs.  John  Parke  and  Son  carried  on  business  near  Preston, 
and  consigned  certain  pieces  of  shirtings  to  Messrs.  Birt,  of  Manchester,  to  he 
forwarded  to  Messrs.  Butchard,  in  America.  Messrs.  Cot«sworth,  of  London,  were 
the  correspondents  both  of  Messrs.  Birt  and  Butchard,  and  received  from  Mean. 
Butchard,  by  the  Helena,  a  remittance,  with  a  list  of  parties  among  whom  it  was 
to  be  divided,  in  which  John  Parke  and  Son,  of  Manchester,  were  included. 
Messrs.  Cotesworth  forwarded  a  letter  addressed  on  the  outside  to  Messrs.  J.  Parke 
and  Son,  but  in  the  inside  to  Messrs.  John  Parke  and  Son,  as  follows : — 

'*  London,  May  11, 1843. 
"  Gents. — We  have  received  of  Messrs.  Butchard  and  Co.,  on  your  account  hj 
the  Helena,  667  dollars  64  cents,  which  we  will  remit." 

t-oQ-i       This  letter  arrived  in  Manchester ;  but  was  put  among  the  dead  letten, 

-J  as  the  parties  were  not  to  be  fouud  there.     Two  or  three  *days  afterwardit 

postman  met  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  both  a  bankrupt  and  insolvent,  and  said  H 

(i)  Ante,  p.  723.  (j)  Ante,  p.  721. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  8  C.  k  P.  629  (34  E.  G.  L.  R.j,  cor.  Bosanquet,  Coleridge  and  Cott- 
man,  Js.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guiltj  of  uttering  the  acceptance,  knowing  it  to  hi 
forged,  and  that  it  was  not  written  by  T.  Nicholson. 
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him, "  Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Parke  &  Son.  Do  you  know  such  a  firm  ?" 
He  said,  "  Of  course  it  will  be  for  me ;"  and  asked  how  he  could  get  it.  The  post- 
man told  him,  by  sending  a  note  or  calling  at  the  post-office.  The  prisoner  sent  a 
man  to  the  post-office  with  the  following  note :  "  Have  the  kindness  to  deliver  any 
letter  directed  to  J.  Parke  and  Son,  or  J.  Parke  and  Co.,  to  the  bearer ;"  and  the 
letter  was  given  to  him.  Letters  had  been  sometimes  directed  to  the  prisoner  in 
the  name  of  J.  Parke  and  Co.,  and  J.  Parke,  and  one  directed  to  J.  Parke  and  Son 
had  been  given  to  him,  but  that  he  took  to  John  Parke  and  Son,  the  prosecutors, 
saying  he  supposed  it  was  for  them,  aud  it  turned  out  to  be  so.  The  prisoner  after- 
wards wrote  as  follows  to  Messrs.  Cotesworth : — 

"  Manchester,  May  16,  1843. 
"Gente., — We  await  the  promise  of  yours  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  beg  it  may  be 
as  early  as  possible.     Send  us  £100  immediately. 

"  For  self  and  partner,  J.  Parke" 

and,  not  receiving  an  answer,  he  wrote  another  letter  asking  for  an  answer  by 
return  of  post,  and  then  Messrs.  Cotesworth  forwarded  a  bank  post  bill  for  £133 
15*.  6<£.  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  J.  Parke  and  Son,  Manchester : — 

"  London,  May  22,  1843. 
"  Gents., — Having  sold  the  bullion  by  the  Helena,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
produce  of  your  interest  therein,  viz.,  667  dollars  64  cents,  we  hold  at  your  disposal." 

The   prisoner  obtained   this   letter  from   the   post-office,  and  went  to   Messrs. 
Cunlettes'  bank  at  Manchester,  and  produced  the  bank  post  bill,  which  was  made 
payable  to  J.  Parke  and  Son,  and  indorsed  it  "  Jas.  Parke  and  Son,"  but  when  he 
handed  it  to  the  clerk,  he  said,  "  This  is  a  mistake ;  our  firm  is  J.  Parke  and  Co., 
8pinners,  Oth am."      It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  the  forgery  of  an  indorse- 
ment.    This  indorsement  could  not  deceive  the  party  to  whom  the  bill  was  passed, 
as  the  name  in  the  body  is  J.  Parke  and  Son,  and  that  on  the  back  Jas.  Parke  and 
Son,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  taken  as  the  forgery  of  the  name  in  the  body  of  the 
bill.     Wightman,  J. :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  must  take  all  the  evidence  together, 
and  from  that  the  bill  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  John  Parke  &  Son,  and  thai 
the  prisoner,  having  obtained  it  by  representing  himself  to  be  John  Parke,  afterwards 
indorsed  it '  Jas.  Parke/  which  is  not  the  designation  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  intended      It  is  true  that  J.  Parke  and  Son  may  mean  anyone,  John  or  James; 
bot  1  think  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  he  did  not  intend  to  defraud 
John  Parke  and  Son  when  he  added  the  words  '  and  Son/  which  is  not  his  firm." 
After  consulting  Cresswell,  J.,  who  concurred,  Wightman,  J.,  told  the  jury,  "The 
indorsement  being  Jas.  Parke  and  Son,  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  is,  that  the 
name  is  forged,  and  that  is  an  indorsement  of  a  non -existing  firm  ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
if  the  name  of  a  non-existing  firm,  or  other  fictitious  person,  be  applied,  with  an 
intention  to  defraud,  it  will  be  forgery.     With  reference  to  the  indictment,  the  objec- 
tion, which  is  a  technical  one,  does  not  apply  here;  because  the  indictment  r*r-oo 
is  in  general  terms,  and  charges  him  *with  forging  an  indorsement  to  a  certain  *-  ' 
instrument,  styled,  &c,  without  saying  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  any  particu- 
lar person,  or  the  said  J.  Parke  and  Son  mentioned  in  the  note.     The  question  is, 
whether  he  intended  by  that  indorsement  to  defraud  any  of  the  parties  named  in  the 
indictment     The  words  in  the  letter  are,  '  Messrs.  John  Parke  aud  Son :'  that  is 
not  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  nor  the  name  of  the  firm  under  which  he  trades.     It 
also  names  that  they  had  received  so  much  money  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Helena. 
If  you  are  satisfied  that  at  the  time  he  received  this  letter  he  knew  it  was  not  for 
him,  but  for  those  persons  to  whom  he  had  formerly  delivered  the  letter  directed 
'John  Parke  and  Son/  or  for  some  other  person  than  himself,  but  that  he  never- 
theless adopts  the  letter  containing  the  money,  and  adopts  that  equivocal  mode, 
writing  J.  Parke,  and  not  James  Parke,  and  received  the  bill  knowing  that  at  the 
tune  it  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  certain  other  persons,  and  put  the  name  of 
Jas.  Parke  and  Son  upon  it,  there  being  no  such  firm  in  existence,  and  if  in  so  doing 
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he  intended  to  defraud  any  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  you  must 
find  him  guilty."(Z) 

In  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed  for  forging  a  bill  of 
exchange,  the  facts  were,  that  he  had  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes  in 
Cumberland,  pretending  to  be  the  Hon.  Alexander  Augustus  Hope,  brother  of  the 
Karl  of  Hopetoun,  and  in  that  name  induced  a  young  woman  to  marry  him,  aod 
imposed  upon  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  that,  during  such  residence, 
he  drew  the  bill  in  question  upon  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  known  by  that  name, 
and  who  probably  would  have  paid  the  bill,  if  the  grand  deception  had  not  in  the 
meantime  been  discovered.  It  is  observed,  as  a  material  ingredient  in  this  case,  that 
the  prisoner  assumed  the  name  and  character  of  a  really  existing  person. (m) 

With  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  the  name  used  has  been  that  of  a  non-existing 
and  fictitious  person,  it  is  laid  down,  as  a  clear  proposition,  that  the  making  of  any 
false  instrument  which  is  the  subject  of  forgery,  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  although 
in  the  name  of  a  non-existing  person,  is  as  much  a  forgery,  as  if  it  had  been  made 
in  the  name  of  one  who  was  known  to  exist,  and  to  whom  credit  was  due.(w) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  on  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  for  uttering  a  forged 
deed,  purporting  to  be  a  power  of  attorney,  from  Elizabeth  Tingle,  administratrix  of 
her  father  Richard  Tingle,  deceased,  late  a  marine  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  ship 
the  Hector,,  to  F.  Predham,  of  Bernard's-inn,  &c,  impowering  the  said  Predhamto 
receive  all  prize-money  due  to  her,  &c,  the  facts  were  clearly  proved,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  convicted.  But  a  doubt  was  entertained  whether,  as  Richard  Tingle  had 
died  childless,  and  as  there  was  no  such  person  as  Elizabeth  Tingle,  the  case 
amounted  to  forgery ;  and  the  point  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve 
judges.  Eleven  of  them  were  very  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  case  was  within  the 
letter  and  meaning  of  the  Act.(o) 

♦734.1  *^  Person  indorsing  a  fictitious  name  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  to  give  it  cur- 
J  rency,  will  be  guilty  of  forgery ;  and  in  a  case  which  was  stated  to  the  judge*, 
they  were  all  of  opinion  that  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  fictitious  names,  when 
there  are  no  such  persons  existing  as  the  bill  imports,  was  a  forged  bill  within  the 
2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.(p) 

In  the  following  case,  the  general  proposition,  that  the  use  of  a  mere  ficti- 
tious name  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  forgery,  was  first  established.^) 
The  prisoner,  James  Bolland,  was  indicted  for  forging  an  indorsement  in  the  name 
of  James  Banks,  on  the  back  of  a  promissory  note  for  £100  drawn  by  Thomtf 
Bradshaw,  and  indorsed  by  Samuel  Pritchard,  with  intent  to  defraud  F.  L.  Cir- 
deneaux.  Another  count  charged  him  with  uttering  the  same,  knowing,  Ac,  It 
appeared  that  the  drawer  and  payee  of  the  note  in  question  were  real  persons;  and 
that  when  the  note  came  into  the  hands  of  Bolland,  he  indorsed  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  his  own  name,  and  attempted  to  negotiate  it  to  one  Jesson,  with  whom  he 
had  had  money  transactions :  but  that,  upon  Jesson  saying  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  negotiate  the  note  with  Bolland's  indorsement  on  it,  he  said  he  could  take 
his  name  off.  Immediately  another  person  in  company  began  to  erase  the  name. 
After  he  had  scratched  off  all  but  the  initial  letter  B.,  Bolland  said,  "Don't  scratch 
it  all  out;  it  may  disfigure  or  cancel  the  note :  I  will  think  of  some  other  name  that 
begins  with  a  B ;"  and  immediately  made  the  name  Bank*.  Jesson  then  took  the 
note ;  and  saying  that  he  should  be  asked  who  James  Banks  was,  Bolland  said  he 
was  a  publican  of  Rathbonc-place.  Jesson  soon  afterwards  applied  to  Cardeneaox 
to  discount  the  note,  and  obtained  from  him  some  money  on  the  credit  of  it;  and 
being  pressed  by  Bolland  shortly  after  for  the  amount  of  the  note,  he  took  him  to 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Parke,  1  Cox  C.  C.  4. 

(m)  Hadfields  case,  Carlisle,  1803;  6  Ev.  Col.  Stat.  Pt.  V.  CI.  xii.  p.  580. 

(n)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  46,  p.  957. 

(o)  Lewis's  case,  0.  B.  1754 ;  Post.  116.  It  is  stated  that  the  doubt  arose  from  the  pas- 
sage in  3  Inst.  169,  where  Lord  Coke,  speaking  of  forgery,  says,  "this  is  properly  ukei 
when  the  act.  is  done  in  the  name  of  another  peraon"  Bat  it  was  thought  that  Lord  Coke'i 
description  of  the  offence,  on  which  the  doubt  was  grounded,  was  apparently  too  narrow: 
Fost.  116. 

.    (p)  Wilkes's  case,  Bodmin,  1767.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  the  prisoner  was  tri* 
cor.  Yates,  J.,  but  the  jury  acquitted  him  :  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a.  46,  p.  957. 

(?)  See  Dunn's  case,  ante,  p.  728. 
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Cardeneaux,  aod  introduced  him  as  the  owner  of  the  note.  Cardeneaux  inquired 
who  Banks  was ;  to  which  Bolland  answered  that  he  was  a  man  of  property,  who 
dealt  largely  in  wines  and  spirits,  and  lived  in  Hath  bone-place.  Cardeneaux  then 
gave  him  the  amount  of  the  note,  in  notes  and  cash  ;  and  did  not  ask  him  to  indorse 
the  ♦  note.  Jesson  having  before  told  him  that  it  was  better  that  Bolland's  name 
should  not  appear  on  it,  as  he  had  been  a  sheriff's  officer,  and  the  note  would  not 
pass  properly  with  his  name  upon  it.  Bradshaw  and  Pritchard  having  become  bank- 
rupts before  the  note  was  payable,  Cardeneaux  applied  to  Bolland,  when  Bolland 
denied  having  discounted  any  note  with,  him,  and  said  that  his  name  was  James 
Bolland,  that  he  had  never  seen  Cardeneaux  before  in  his  life,  and  that  he  had  no 
note  with  his  indorsement  on  it ;  and  when  Cardeneaux  insinuated  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  his  having  altered  his  name,  he  disregarded  it.  After  the  prisoner 
was  taken  up,  some  person  paid  the  £100  to  Cardeneaux,  in  the  name  of  James 
Banks ;  but  no  such  person  as  James  Banks,  of  Rathbone-place,  appeared  to  exist. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  *And  the  case  was  referred  to  the  r*7Qfi 
judges :  and  the  prisoner  was  afterwards  executed.(r)  *- 

Very  shortly  afterwards  a  case  occurred  in  which  it  was  holden  that  a  forged 
order  on  a  banker,  for  the  payment  of  money,  purporting  to  be  made  by  one  who 
kept  cash  with  him,  was  within  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  though  made  in  a  fictitious 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  one  who  had  no  authority  to  draw  on  him.(s) 

It  is  agreed  to  be  immaterial  whether  any  additional  credit  be  gained  by  using 
the  false  name. 

Edward  Tail  was  tried  for  forging  an  indorsement  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  fifty 
pounds,  in  the  name  of  John  Williams.  The  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn  payable 
to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Renwicke  and  Mee,  by  whom  it  was  indorsed  generally,  and 
it  afterwards  became  the  property  of  one  William  Whewall,  out  of  whose  pocket  it 
had  been  picked  or  lost,  with  other  things,  at  Leicester  races.  The  prisoner  had, 
on  the  same  night,  endeavored  to  negotiate  it  at  Leicester ;  but,  being  disappointed, 
he  proceeded  to  Market  Harborough,  where  he  bought  a  horse  of  the  landlord  of 
the  inn,  and  offered  him  the  bill  to  change.  The  landlord,  not  having  cash  suffi- 
cient in  the  house,  carried  it  to  a  banker's  in  the  town,  where  the  clerk  told  him 
that  it  was  very  good  paper,  for  that  he  knew  the  payee  who  had  indorsed  it,  and 
that  if  the  landlord  would  put  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  it  should  be  immediately 
discounted.  The  landlord,  however,  not  knowing  the  person  from  whom  he  had 
received  it,  refused  to  indorse  it ;  but  told  the  clerk  that  the  gentleman  was  then  at 
his  house,  and  he  would  go  and  fetch  him.  He  accordingly  went  to  the  prisoner, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  banker's,  where  the  clerk  told  the  prisoner  that  it  was 
the  rule  of  their  house  never  to  take  a  discount-bill  unless  the  person  offering  such 
bill  indorsed  it;  but  that  if  he  would  indorse  the  bill  in  question,  it  should  be  dis- 
counted. The  prisoner  immediately  indorsed  it  by  the  name  of  <;  John  William*" 
and  the  banker's  clerk,  after  deducting  the  discount,  gave  him  the  cash  for  it.  The 
prisoner's  name  was  not  John  Williams.  The  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  forgery  within  the  statute  on  which  the  in- 
dictment was  framed ;  for,  although  the  fictitious  signature  was  not  necessary  for 
the  prisoner's  obtaining  the  money,  and  his  intent  in  writing  a  false  name  was  pro- 
bably only  to  conceal  the  hands  through  which  the  bill  had  passed,  yet  it  was  a 
fraud  both  on  the  owner  of  the  bill  and  ou  the  person  who  discounted  it ;  as  the 
one  lost  the  chance  of  tracing  his  property,  and  the  other  lost  the  benefit  of  a  real 
indorser,  if  by  accident  the  prior  indorsements  should  have  failcd.(f) 

It  was  shortly  afterwards  holden  that  a  receipt,  indorsed  on  a  bill  of  exchange  in 
a  fictitious  name,  is  a  forgery,  although  it  do  not  purport  to  be  the  name  of  any 
particular  person.  The  "prisoner  Taylor  was  indicted  for  that  he  having  r*»oa 
in  his  possession  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  the  words  and  figures  following : —       *- 

(r)  Bolland's  case,  1  Leach  83;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  46,  p.  058. 

(«)  Lockett's  case,  1  Leach  94;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  38,  p.  940;  and  s.  p.  in  Abraham's 
CAM,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  Ibid.  941. 

(I)  Tafl's  case,  1  Leach  172 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  4*7,  p.  959.  The  judges  also  referred 
to  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Lockett  (ante,  note  («)),  as  having  decided  that  the  forging  a  name 
either  of  a  real  or  of  a  fictitious  person,  with  intent  to  defraud,  was  forgery. 
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"  Sir,  "  Tamworth,  2d  August,  1779. 

'•One  month  after  date  please  to  pay  to  my  order  the  sum  of  Twenty  Pound*, 
value  received,  as  per  advice  from 

"T&OMA8  Harper. 
"  To  Mr.  Joseph  Cuff, 

"No.  125,  Whitechapel, 
u  London/' 

feloniously  did  make,  forge,  and  counterfeit  a  receipt  and  acquittance  for  the  said 
sum  of  twenty  pounds,  as  followeth,  "  Reed.,  W.  Wilson ;"  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  said  Joseph  Cuff.     A  second  count  stated  an  uttering  with  the  like  intent;  and 
the  third  and  fourth  counts  were,  for  forging  and  uttering  it  with  intent  to  defraud 
John  Briggs  and  Henry  Sutton.     The  hill  was  indorsed  in  blank,  and  delivered  to 
Sutton,  out  of  whose  possession  the  prisoner  obtained  it  by  some  undue  means 
(which  did  not  appear),  and  presented  it  for  payment  when  it  wanted  two  or  three 
days  of  becoming  due ;  he  offered  to  give  a  trifle  to  adjust  the  difference,  and 
accordingly  gave  the  drawee,  Cuff,  a  shilling  for  the  discount;  Cuff  then  desired 
him  to  write  a  receipt  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  which  he  did,  by  writing  the  receipt 
in  question,  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Wilson.     It  was  submitted  that  this  was  not 
a  receipt  for  money  within  the. meaning  of  the  statute,  for  that  it  was  essential  to 
the  commission  of  forgery  that  the  act  should  be  done  in  the  name  of  another;  but 
that,  in  the  present  case,  for  anything  that  had  appeared  to  the  contrary,  there 
never  was  such  a  person  existing  as  the  "  William  Wilson"  whose  name  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  forged.     It  was  also  submitted  that  the  name  "  William  Wilson" 
could  not  have  been  used  with  an  intention  to  defraud,  because  no  receipt  at  all  wis 
necessary,  nor  was  the  prisoner  compellable  to  give  a  receipt,  and  he  might  as  well 
have  procured  payment  of  the  bill  by  writing  the  receipt  in  the  name  of  a  John 
Taylor,"  as  in  the  name  of  "  William  Wilson;"  the  possession  of  the  bill  being  t 
sufficient  discharge  to  the  drawee.     That,  therefore,  as  the  discharge  to  the  drawee 
was  not  any  way  strengthened  by  the  receipt  the  prisoner  had  given,  the  use  of  the 
fictitious  name,  which  was  not  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  fraud,  was 
of  no  effect.     And  it  was  further  urged,  that  the  prisoner  gained  no  additional 
credit  by  the  name  he  assumed ;  and  that  what  he  had  written  was  a  mere  memo- 
randum, and  did  not  operate  as  an  acquittance  against  any  person  but  the  man  him- 
self who  received  the  money,  and  who  would  be  equally  estopped  by  it  as  if  he  had 
written  his  own  name.     But  the  objections  were  overruled  upon  the  ground  that,** 
this  was  a  false  receipt,  the  case  was  clearly  within  the  statute  on  which  the  in- 
dictment proceeded.     And,  after  observing  that  the  prisoner  knew  he  had  obtained 
the  bill  fraudulently ;  that  the  better  to  elude  inquiry  after  him  it  was  necessary 
to  conceal  his  name ;  and  that  his  object  was  to  defraud  the  real  owner  of  the  bill 
of  its  value :  the  court  held  that  if  he  intended  to  defraud  anybody  by  the  fictitious 
signature  it  was  sufficient  to  constitute  forgery.     The  jury  having  found  the  pri- 
♦7371   80ncr  gui^y*  uP°n  a  ^^  reserved  eleven  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  *that, 
-*   though  the  prisoner  did  not  gain  any  additional  credit  by  signing  the  name 
44  W.  Wilson"  to  the  receipt,  as  the  bill  was  not  by  the  indorsement  made  payable 
to  the  person  whose  name  was  used,  yet  still  it  was  a  forgery ;  for  it  was  done  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  true  owner  of  the  bill,  and  to  prevent  the  person  receiving  the 
money  from  being  so  readily  traced. (w) 

The  following  proposition  is  stated  as  having  been  the  subject  of  much  difference 
of  opinion  : — "  That,  if  a  person  give  a  note  or  other  security,  as  his  own  note  or 
security,  and  the  credit  thereupon  be  personal  to  himself,  without  any  relation  to 
another,  his  signing  such  a  note  with  a  fictitious  name  may  indeed  be  a  cheat,  hot 
will  not  amount  to  forgery ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  really  the  instrument  of  the 
party  whose  act  it  purports  to  be,  and  the  creditor  had  no  other  security  i* 
view."(t;) 

In  one  case,  where  the  credit  was  without  doubt  given  personally  to  the  prisoner, 


•   (u) 

•) 


i)  Taylor's  case,  1  Leach  214 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  46,  p.  960,  Buller,  J.f  doubted. 
>)  One  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Dunn's  case:  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19, 1.48,  p. 961; 
mUe,  p.  728,  et  teq. 
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the  security  tendered  being  considered  as  his  alone,  the  judges  agreed  unanimously 
that  the  offence  amounted  to  forgery.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  the 
following  order  for  payment  of  money,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  with  intent  to 
defraud  James  Elliot  (to) 

"Green  street,  31st  July,  1781. 
"  Sirs  : — Pray  pay  to  Mr.  John  Atkins,  or  bearer,  Six  Pounds  Six  Shillings, 
value  received. 

"  Yours,  &c, 

"  H.  Turner. 
"  To  Messrs.  Brown,  Collinson  and  Co.,  Lombard  street." 

The  prosecutor  was  a  silversmith,  and  the  prisoner,  having  looked  out  several 
goods  at  his  shop,  to  the  amount  of  six  guineas,  pulled  out  his  purse,  as  if  going  to 
pay  for  them,  saying,  "  I  believe  I  have  not  cash  enough  about  me,  but  here  is  a 
draft  on  a  banker,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  money,  for  it  will  be  paid  when  pre- 
sented." He  accordingly  laid  the  draft  on  the  counter,  and  desired  to  see  some 
silver  spurs ;  but  the  prosecutor  not  having  any  of  the  kind  which  he  described,  the 
prisoner  said  that  he  must  send  him  a  pair.  Mr.  Elliot  looked  at  the  draft  as  it  lay 
on  the  counter ;  and  seeing  it  was  upon  a  house  he  knew,  took  it,  the  sum  being  a 
small  one,  and  the  prisoner  having  a  genteel  appearance :  and  he  then  took  his 
order-book,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  memorandum  of  the  prisoner's  direction  : 
and  supposing  his  name  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  draft,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  prisoner's,  was  signed,  ho  wrote,  "  H.  Turner,  Esq."  The  prisoner 
looked  over  him,  and  desired  him  to  add,  "  Junior,  Noah's  Row,  Hampton  Court/' 
and  then  went  away.  Mr.  Elliot  further  stated,  that  he  gave  credit  to  the  prisoner, 
and  not  to  the  draft.  No  person  of  the  name  of  H.  Turner  kept  cash  at  Brown 
and  Collinson's,  or  lived  in  Green  street ;  nor  could  such  a  place  as  Noah's  Row, 
or  such  a  person  as  H.  Turner,  jun..  be  found  at  Hampton  Court.  *The  r*7QQ 
fury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and,  on  a  case  reserved  on  the  question  *- 
whether,  as  Mr.  Elliot  had  sworn  that  he  gave  credit  to  the  prisoner,  and  not  to  the 
draft,  it  could  amount  to  the  crime  of  forgery,  the  twelve  judges  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right;  for  it  was  a  false  instrument,  not  drawn 
by  any  such  person  as  it  purported  to  be,  and  the  using  a  fictitious  name  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving.(x)1 

But  the  following  case,  which  occurred  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  is  mentioned 
as  one  in  which  the  judges  were  much  divided  in  opinion,  though  not  easily  to  be 
distinguished  in  principle  from  that  which  has  been  just  cited. 

J.  H.  Aickles  was  indicted  for  forging  a  promissory  note,  in  the  following  form, 
with  intent  to  defraud  one  R.  H.  Gedge.  A  second  count  charged  him  with  utter- 
ing such  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 

"  London,  Dec.  18,  1786. 
"  Three  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  H.  Byron,  Esq.,  or  order,  £25 
10t.  Orf.  value  received. 

"£25  10f.  Od.  "  John  Mason. 

"  No.  4,  Argyle  street,  Oxford-road." 

The  note  in  question  was,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1787,  tendered  by  Byron  to 
Gedge's  shopman,  in  payment  for  some  linens  that  were  shown  by  him  to  Byron. 
Upon  being  asked  who  John  Mason  was,  Byron  described  him  as  a  gentleman  of 

(v)  In  the  report  of  the  case  in  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  50,  p.  967,  it  is  stated  that  the  pri- 
soner was  indicted  for  forging  the  order.  Probably  there  were  counts  for  forging,  and 
for  ottering  the  order,  knowing  it  to  be  so  forged. 

(*)  Sbeppard's  case,  0.  B.  Sept.  1781 ;  Mich.  T.  1781 ;  1  Leach  226;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19, 
■•  50,  p.  967,  where  it  is  said  that  Taylor's  case  {ante,  p.  737),  Lockett's  case  {ante,  p.  735), 
a-od  Dunn's  case  (ante,  p.  728),  were  relied  on.  , 

1  Coal  consigned  to  O.  P.  of  New  York,  arrived,  and  was  claimed  by  another  of  the  name 
ttf  6.  P.,  who  resided  there,  and  he,  knowing  this,  obtained  an  advance  of  money,  on  in- 
dorsing the  permit  for  the  delivery  of  the  coal,  with  his  own  proper  name.  This  was  held 
*>  be  forgery :  People  v.  Peacock,  6  Cow.  72. 
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fortune,  with  whom  he  was  concerned  in  a  coal-mine,  living  at  No.  4,  Argvlc  street 
The  shopman  declined  leaving  the  goods  with  him;  hut  promised  to  send  them, if, 
upon  inquiry,  the  note  was  good.  He  immediately  went  to  No.  4,  Argyle  street, 
and  inquired  for  Mr.  Mason ;  the  prisoner  appeared,  and  said  his  name  was  John 
Mason,  and  that  the  note  was  drawn  by  him,  and  should  he  pud  when  due.  Before  the 
9th  of  January  the  prisoner  had  taken  the  house  No.  4,  Argyle  street,  in  the  Dame 
of  John  Mason,  Esq.,  and  the  person  who  let  the  house  had  inquired  concerning 
him,  by  this  description,  at  the  British  Coffee-house,  and  received  a  favorable 
account  of  his  character.  He  had  always  passed  by  the  name  of  John  Henry 
Aickles,  and  had  been  tried  several  times  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was  known  by 
that  name  since  the  year  1780,  until  the  present  time.  Grose,  J.,  entertained  some 
doubt,  and  directed  the  jury  that  they  could  only  convict  the  prisoner  in  case  they 
believed  that  this  note  was  drawn  by  him  in  consequence  of  a  concerted  scheme 
between  him  and  Byron  to  defraud  Gedge,  that  the  prisoner  had  never  gone  by  the 
name  of  John  Mason  before,  and  had  assumed  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  fraud. 
And  he  said  that,  if  they  were  satisfied  on  these  points,  they  might  find  the  facte. 
Thereupon  the  jury  found  specially  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  defraud  Gedge, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Mason  for  the  purpose  of  this  fraud;  that  he  had  never 
gone  by  that  name  before  ;  and  that  they  disbelieved  a  witness  ou  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  who  had  deposed  that  two  years  before  he  was  inquired  for  and  known  by 
**73Q1  fc^afc  name  afc  tne  British  Coffee-house.  On  this  a  verdict  of  guilty  wis 
J  taken  by  consent,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  the  case.  The 
opinion  of  the  judges  was  pronounced  upon  this  case  by  Ashurst,  J.,  to  the  effect 
that  it  did  not  amount  to  forgery.  But  the  judgment  appears  to  have  been  given 
under  a  misconception  that  the  judges  had  so  decided ;  when,  in  fact,  the  case  bad 
been  adjourned  for  further  consideration. (y)  It  afterwards  underwent  further  dis- 
cussion, when  many  of  the  judges  seemed  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  it  was  forgery; 
but  several  thought  otherwise ;  and  they  never  came  to  any  final  resolution  on  the 
matter,  (z) 

The  following  reasons  are  given  as  those  upon  which  Gould,  J.,  and  the  other 
judges  who  coincided  with  him,  thought  that  the  case  amounted  to  forgery.  There 
was  an  apparent  design  for  fraud  in  general ;  and  the  jury  were  satisfied  that 
the  prisoner  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mason,  which  was  not  his  name,  nor  had 
ever  been  used  by  him  before,  but  always  Aickles,  with  intent  to  defraud  Gedge. 
He,  therefore,  made  the  note  in  the  name  of  another,  as  if  his  own,  and  clearly  with 
an  intent  to  defraud.  Whether  there  existed  a  person  of  that  name  or  not  was  im- 
material; the  felony  consisted  in  the  intent  to  defraud  under  the  falsity.  One 
might  assume  a  feigned  name,  and  make  a  draft  in  it,  and  yet  innocently ;  as  if  be 
concealed  himself  to  avoid  arrest,  and  had  appointed  his  friend  on  whom  he  drew 
to  pay  his  bills  ;  or,  giving  notes,  took  care  to  pay  them  when  due.  But  the  pri- 
soner, having  no  such  intention,  but,  en  the  contrary,  to  defraud  the  party,  by 
making  the  note  under  such  disguised  name,  by  which,  after  he  left  the  place  of 
concealment,  he  could  not  be  traced ;  the  case  amounted  to  forgery.  There  was  do 
ground,  he  thought,  to  distinguish  this  from  the  common  case  where  the  draft  * 
made  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  does  not  exist.  It  was  in  reality  a  deeper  fraud, 
because  the  entity  of  such  drawer  would  at  once  be  disavowed  at  the  place  of  his 
supposed  residence  ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case  of  a  note,  there  would  be  do  cir- 
cumstance to  find  out  the  maker  when  he  quitted  the  place  where  he  made  the 
note. 

The  judges,  who  inclined  against  the  'conviction,  went  on  the  doubt  whether,  to 
constitute  forgery,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  instrument  should  be  made  ai  the 
act  of  another, (a)  according  to  the  definition  of  Lord  Coke,  whether  that  other 
existed  or  not.  Whereas,  here  the  note  was  made  as  the  prisoner's  own,  and  aroted 
by  him  to  be  so.  The  credit  was  given  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  name;  and 
the  person,  and  not  the  name,  was  the  material  thing  to  be  considered. (6) 

Sir  £.  H.  East  enters  at  some  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  point;  and  ea* 

(y)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  50,  p.  969 ;  1  Leach  440. 

(z)  Aickles's  case,  1  Leach  438 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  8.  50,  p.  968. 

(a)  See  .Lewis's  case,  ante,  p.  733,  note  (o).  {bt  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a.  50,  p.  970. 
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eavors  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which  the  judges,  who  inclined  against  the 
onviction,  might  possibly  have  proceeded.  But  he  again  repeats  that  it  seems 
ery  difficult  to  distinguish  the  case  from  that  of  Sheppard :  and  he  says  that  he 
annot  help  suspecting  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  these  cases  arises  from  mistak- 
lg  matters  of  fact  for  matters  of  law,  and  confounding  the  two  together.(c)  An- 
ther learned  writer  observes  *that  it  may  be  difficult  to  admit  that  the  case  r*»A(\ 
lvolved  any  real  ground  of  doubt  when  the  specific  fraudulent  intention  was  *- 
xpressly  found,  and  the  taking  the  house  was  only  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
raud :  and,  with  respect  to  Sir  E.  H.  East's  suggestion,  that  the  difficulty  may  have 
risen  from  mistaking  matters  of  fact  for  matters  of  law,  he  further  observes  that 
liis  seems  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  case ;  for,  if  the  use  of  the  assumed  name  is 
i tended  to  commit  a  fraud  in  the  particular  instance,  there  is  no  reason  for  not 
resting  it  as  a  forgery,  although  that  may  only  be  part  of  a  more  general  system  of 
raud,  which  such  assumption  is  intended  to  carry  into  effect. (rf) 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner ,  Samuel  Whiley,  with  forging  a  bill  of  ex- 
hange  for  £60,  dated  Bath,  Jan.  5th,  1805,  drawn  in  the  name  of  Samuel  Mil- 
rard.  payable  to  his  own  order  on  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Co.,  bankers,  in  London, 
rith  intent  to  defraud  H.  Thurston  ;  and  in  a  second  count  with  uttering  such  bill 
nowing  it  to  be  forged.  The  prosecutor  was  an  upholsterer  in  Bath :  and  on  the 
7th  Dec,  1804,  the  prisoner,  being  at  that  time  a  stranger  to  him,  came  to  his 
louse,  and  applied  to  take  a  coach-house  and  stable,  which  the  prosecutor  let  him 
or  three  months.  The  prisoner  then  bespoke  some  goods  of  the  prosecutor  to  the 
mount  of  £16  2*.,  which  he  directed  to  be  sent  to  him,  writing  his  direction  in  the 
•roeecutor's  book,  "  Samuel  Mil  ward,  No.  12,  Kensington-place,  Bath."  In  the 
ourse  of  three  days  the  goods  were  sent,  and  the  prisoner  came  shortly  afterwards 
nd  ordered  more  goods ;  and  before  all  the  goods  were  delivered  he  told  the  prose- 
utor  to  get  his  bill  ready  by  four  o'clock  on  Old  Christmas  Eve,  at  which  time  he 
'ould  call  for  it.  He  called  at  the  time  appointed ;  and  the  bill,  amounting  to 
•49  10*.,  was  given  to  him.  He  said  the  bill  was  very  right ;  that  it  was  his  rule 
o  discharge  all  bills  on  Old  Christmas  eve ;  and  that  he  would  return  again  in  ten 
unutes,  which  he  did,  bringing  with  him  the  bill  of  exchange  in  question  ;  and 
aying  that  he  would  give  the  prosecutor  a  draft  on  his  banker  in  London  for  £60. 
lie  prosecutor  looked  at  the  bill  of  exchange,  which  was  indorsed  with  the  name 
Samuel  Mil  ward/'  and,  upon  the  prisoner  saying  it  was  a  good  one,  gave  him  the 
alance  of  ten  guineas.  The  prisoner  then  told  the  prosecutor  that  he  should  want 
lore  goods,  and  should  be  a  very  good  customer  to  him.  The  bill  of  exchange 
aving  been  sent  to  the  bankers,  in  London,  was  returned  to  the  prosecutor  on  the 
5th  Jan.,  dishonored,  and  the  prosecutor  went  immediately  to  the  prisoner's  house, 
i  Bath,  but  he  found  it  shut  up,  and  saw  nothing  more  of  the  prisoner  till  he  was 
i  custody.  A  clerk  from  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Co.  proved  that  they  knew  no 
ach  person  as  Samuel  Milward.  The  prisoner's  real  name  was  Samuel  Whiley  : 
e  was  baptized  as  the  son  of  persons  of  that  name,  was  married  by  that  name,  had 
one  by  the  same  name  at  Bath  when  he  lodged  there  for  about  a  week  in  the  July 
receding  this  transaction  ;  and  at  Bristol  in  the  following  October ;  as  also  at  Bath 
gain  on  the  4th  of  December ;  and  on  the  20th  of  December  (which  was  about  a 
eek  before  he  first  came  to  the  prosecutor)  he  had  taken  a  house  in  Worcestershire, 
under  the  same  name.  But  on  the  28th  of  December  (the  day  after  his  r*7ji 
rat  application  to  the  prosecutor)  he  ordered  a  brass  plate  to  be  engraved  ■■ 
ith  the  name  of  "  Milward,"  which  was  fixed  on  the  door  of  his  house  on  the  fol- 
fwing  day.  The  prisoner  stated,  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  understood  from  his 
ither  that  he  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Milward;  and  that,  being 
nder  difficulties,  and  afraid  of  arrests,  he  had  omitted  the  name  of  Whiley.  In 
oswer  to  questions  put  by  Thomson,  B.,  the  prosecutor  stated  that  he  took  the  draft 
a  tjie  credit  of  the  prisoner,  whom  he  did  not  know;  that  he  presumed  the 
risoner's  name  was  that  which  he  had  written,  and  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
mtrary ;  but  that  if  the  prisoner  had  come  to  him  under  the  name  of  Samuel 

(c)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  50,  p.  970. 

\d)  tf  Er.  Col.  Stat.  Part  V.  CI.  zii.  p.  580 ;  and  Hadfield's  case  is  cited.    See  ante,  p. 
33. 
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Whiley,  he  should  have  given  him  equal  credit  for  the  goods,  and  have  taken  the 
draft  from  him  and  paid  him  the  balance  as  he  had  done  when  he  came  under  the 
name  of  Mil  ward.  Thomson,  B.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  prisoner 
had  assumed  the  name  of  "  Mil  ward"  in  the  purchase  of  the  goods,  and  given  the 
draft,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  prosecutor.  And  the  jury  saying  that  they  were 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  found  the  prisoner  guilty:  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  fraud  being  so  left  to  the  jury,  and  found  bj 
them,  the  conviction  was  right.(c) 

In  a  subsequent  case  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  in  which,  by  the  name  of  James  Cooke,  junior,  he  requested  Mews. 
Praed  and  Co.,  bankers  in  London,  to  pay  Mrs.  Ware,  or  bearer,  £15.     On  the  15th 
August,  1808,  the  prisoner  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ware,  by  the  week, 
and  continued  there  till  the  9th  of  September  following,  on  which  day  he  gave  Mrs. 
Ware  the  order  in  question  for  a  bauk  note  of  £15,  which  she  advanced  to  him 
upon  his  applying  to  her  for  change.     Mrs.  Ware  paid  the  order  away  to  a  neighbor, 
who  took  it  to  the  bankers ;  and,  upon  payment  being  refused,  brought  it  back  to 
Mrs.  Ware,  who  immediately  informed  the  prisoner  of  its  being  returned.    The 
prisoner,  first  reading  over  the  order,  said  that  he  saw  he  had  made  a  mistake,  *nd 
had  forgotten  to  put  the  word  "  junior/'  which  word  he  then  added,  and  said  that 
Mrs.  Ware  would  find  it  Would  be  right     Shortly  afterwards  the  prisoner  left  the 
house,  saying  he  should  return  to  tea ;  but  he  never  did  return.     The  order,  with 
the  addition,  was  presented  at  Messrs.  Praed  and  Co.'s  the  next  morning,  and  pay- 
ment refused,  the  drawer  not  being  known  at  that  house,  and  no  person  of  that 
name  keeping  cash  there.     The  prisoner's  real  name  was  John  Francis,  though  he 
had  occasionally  gone  by  other  assumed  names.     The  case  was  left  by  the  learned 
judge  to  the  jury,  with  a  direction  that  they  should  consider  whether  the  prisoner 
had  assumed  the  name  of  James  Cooke,  junior,  with  a  fraudulent  purpose;  and 
they  found  a  verdict  of  guilty :  but  upon  some  doubts  occurring  whether  the  facts 
in  evidence  went  to  establish  a  forgery,  or  only  a  fraud,  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  held  the  conviction  right;  and  were  of 
opinion  that  if  the  name  were  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  the  fraud,  and  avoiding 
*"749i  detection,  *itwas  as  much  a  forgery  as  if  the  name  assumed  were  that  of  any 
"J  other  person  of  known  credit ;  though  the  case  would  have  been  different  if 
the  party  had  habitually  used  and  become  known  by  another  name  than  his  own.(/) 
But  it  seems  that  it  must  satisfactorily  appear  that  the  fictitious  name  was  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  forgery  in  question,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  fictitious  name  had  been  assumed  for 
general  purposes  of  concealment  and  fraud  :  as  in  a  subsequent  case,  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  forging  an  acceptance  up^n  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the 
name  of  Scott,  the  majority  of  the  judges,  being  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  sufficiently 
appear  upon  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  not  gone  by  the  name  of  Scott 
before  the  time  of  accepting  the  bill  in  that  name,  or  that  he  had  assunied  the 
name  for  that  purpose,  held  that  a.  conviction  for  such  forgery  was  wrong.(<?) 

But  forging  in  a  false  name  assumed  for  concealment,  with  a  view  to  a  fraud,  of 
which  the  forgery  is  part,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence.  And  if  there  be 
proof  of  the  prisoner's  real  name,  it  is  for  him  to  prove  that  he  used  the  assumed 
name  before  the  time  he  had  the  fraud  in  view,  even  in  the  absence  of  proof  as  to 
what  name  he  had  used  for  several  years  before  the  fraud  in  question.(A) 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  for  £20,  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  opened  an  account  with  the  prosecutor  for  lace  goods ;  he  represented 
that  he  was  in  partnership  with  J.  F.  Whiffen,  who  was  his  brother-in-law.  The 
account  was  a  monthly  account,  and  the  first  and  second  were  paid ;  but  afterwardi 
the  prisoner  got  in  arrear,  and  wanted  the  prosecutor  to  draw  upon  the  firm,  which 
at  last  he  consented  to  do.     The  bill  in  question  was  drawn,  and  the  prjpooer 

(«)  Whiley's  case,  MS.,  and  R.  &  R.  90;  a.  p.,  Rex  t>.  Marshall,  R.  &  R.  75;  and  Bext. 
Francis.  Id.  209,  and  infra. 

(/)  Francis's  case,  MS.,  and  R.  &  R.  209,  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  the  Chief  Baron,  Grose,  J» 
and  Lawrence,  J.,  were  absent. 

(g)  Rex  v.  Bontien,  R.  k  R.  260.  (A)  Rex  v.  Peacock,  R.  &  R.  278. 
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jcepted  it  in  the  name  of  J.  F.  Whiffen  and  Co.  Whiffen  proved  that  he  had 
srer  been  in  partnership  with  the  prisoner,  and  had  never  given  him  any  authority 
>  use  his  name.  It  was  objected  that  to  support  the  charge  it  was  necessary  to 
low  that  the  name  had  been  assumed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  the  forgery  in 
aestion  ;(i)  but  here  long  before  the  bill  was  accepted  the  prisoner  had  traded 
ader  the  name  of  Whiffen  and  Co.  It  was  answered  that  it  was  a  question  for  the 
iry  whether,  when  the  prisoner  first  assumed  the  name,  it  was  not  with  a  view, 
nong  other  things,  of  drawing  bills,  and  so  supporting  a  false  credit.  But  it  was. 
eld  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  he  assumed  the  name  of  Whiffen 
id  Co.  with  a  view  of  defrauding  the  parties  with  whom  he  dealt,  by  issuing  false 
ilk  of  exchange,  of  which  this  was  one.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  that  he  assumed 
le  name  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  generally;  but  the  jury  must  find  that  he  con- 
anplated  issuing  this  particular  bill,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
lem  in  comiug  to  such  a  conclusion. (j) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and'  utteriug  a  check.  *He  had 
iked  Mr.  Remington  to  indorse  the  check  for  him ;  which  he  refused,  but 
e  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Craven  Bank,  which  he  gave  to  the  prisoner,  speaking  to 
te  identity  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  took  the  letter  and  the  check  indorsed 
Regd.  Remington"  to  the  bank,  and  there  saw  the  clerk,  who  objected  that  the 
idorsenient  was  not  very  like  Mr.  Remington's,  and  the  prisoner  produced  his 
itter,  and  said  that  he  saw  him  sign  his  name  at  the  back  of  the  check.  There 
as  no  proof  that  the  check  was  not  a  valid  one ;  but  it  was  returned  dishonored 
1  presentation.  The  indorsement  was  proved  not  to  be  Mr.  Remington's.  Willes, 
.,  held  that  the  indorsement,  if  genuine,  would  have  rendered  Mr.  Remington 
able  on  the  check,  the  same  :is  an  indorsement  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  if  the. 
riting  of  Mr.  Remington's  name  was  intended  to  obtain  credit  with  the  bankers, 

was  a  forgery  with  intent  to  defraud,  and  the  case  was  left  to  the  jury  to  deter- 
line  whether  the  prisoner  had  indorsed  Mr.  Remington's  name  with  the  intention 
?  inducing  the  bank  to  cash  the  check  for  him ;  and,  if  so,  they  were  directed  to 
ad  the  prisoner  guilty. (A;) 

If  a  person  put  the  name  of  another  on  a  bill  of  exchange  as  acceptor  without 
iat  person's  authority,  expecting  to  be  able  to  meet  it  when  due,  or  expecting  that 
ich  other  person  will  overlook  it,  this  is  forgery.  But  if  the  prisoner  either  had 
ithority  from  such  other  person,  or  from  the  course  of  their  dealings  bond  fide 
>nsidered  that  he  had  such  authority,  it  is  not  forgery.  The  prisoner  was  charged 
i  some  counts  with  forging,  and  in  others  with  uttering  a  forged  acceptance  to  the 
>lk>wing  bill  of  exchange : — 

"  £25.  "  Cheltenham,  July  16th,  1834. 

"  Ihree  months  after  date  pay  to  my  order  twenty-five  pounds,  for  value  received. 

"John  Forbes. 
"  William  Prosser,  jun.,  Esq ,  Cheltenham. 
"  Accepted,  payable  at  Messrs.  Esdaile  and  Co.,  bankers,  London. 

u  William  Prosser.  jun." 

The  prisoner  had  paid  away  this  bill,  with  the  acceptance  upon  it,  to  a  butcher  to 
horn  he  owed  about  £4,  and  taken  the  difference.  Mr.  Prosser  proved  that  the 
seeptance  was  not  in  his  handwriting,  and  that  he  had  never  given  the  prisoner 
ithority  to  put  his  name  on  any  bill  or  security  of  any  kind.  The  prisoner  was  an 
rchitect  at  Cheltenham,  and  was  engaged  in  building  houses  for  Mr.  Prosser,  who 
id  recommended  the  prisoner  to  raise  money,  which,  when  raised,  the  prisoner 
as  to  draw  upon,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Prosser,  and  it  was  sought  on 
16  part  of  the  prisoner  to  raise  an  inference  that  he  considered  he  had  a  right  to 
is  Mr.  Pressor's  name.  Coleridge,  J. :  "  If  the  prisoner  drew  the  bill  mentioned 
t  the  indictment,  and  which  he  knew  could  not  become  due  for  some  months  after 
b  did  so,  and  then  put  Mr.  Preiser's  name  on  it  without  his  authority,  r*7i4 
ther  intending  to  meet  it,  or  trusting  that  he  should  *have  money  to  do  so,  *- 

(i)  Rex  v.  Bontien,  supra. 

(j)  Reg.  v.  Whyte,  5  Cox  C.  C.  290,  Alderson,  B.,  and  Talfourd,  J. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Wardell,  3  F.  k  F.  82. 
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— 

or  trusting  that  Mr.  Prosser  would  overlook  it,  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  forgery ; 
but  if  you  think  that  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Prosser  was 
such  that  he  had  Mr.  Prosser's  authority  to  accept  this  bill,  then  it  is  not  a  forgery. 
If  a  person  gives  another  leave  to  use  his  name  on  bills,  and  the  person  thus 
permitted  writes  the  name  of  such  person  on  a  bill,  this  is  as  it  were  a  signing  by 
the  person  who  gave  the  authority,  although  he  had  given  no  authority  for  the 
putting  his  name  on  that  particular  bill.  The  question  which  I  shall  leave  to  you 
is  this,  whether  the  name  of  Mr.  Prosser  was  put  on  the  bill  mentioned  in  the 
indictment  without  the  authority  of  Mr.  Prosser;  or  was  it  written  on  the  bill  by 
the  prisoner,  under  such  circumstances  that  he  might  bond  fide  consider  that  he 
had  Mr.  Prosser's  authority  for  doing  so,  as  in  the  latter  case  you  ought  to  acquit 
hini."(0 

So  where  upon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  an  acceptance  on  a  bill  of 
exchange  in  the  name#of  John  Woodman,  Woodman  was  called,  and  proved  that 
the  acceptance  was  not  in  his  handwriting,  and  that  he  did  not  authorise  any  person 
to  accept  the  bill ;  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  known  the  prisoner  eight  years  and 
had  money  transactions  with  him,  and  in  1829  had  been  connected  with  him  in 
trade,  as  a  partner  in  a  hat  manufactory,  and  had  had  many  bill  transactions  with 
him,  and  they  had  trusted  each  other  largely ;  a  mutual  accommodation  existed 
between  them ;  none  of  those  bills  yere  accepted  by  procuration  ;  the  prosecutor 
had  accepted  for  his  accommodation  since  1836  to  take  up  former  acceptances;  the 
prosecutor  did  not  always  know  what  the  acceptances  were  for,  as  he  depended  on 
the  prisoner's  honor*;  and  he  might  have  drawn  on  the  prosecutor  five  or  six  yean 
before  without  apprising  him  of  it ;  but  the  prosecutor  had  never  before  paid  any 
bill  on  which  the  prisoner  had  used  his  name,  and  he  always  signed  J.  Woodman, 
which  the  prisoner  must  have  known.  Coleridge,  J.,  in  the  course  of  summing  np 
the  case  to  the  jury  said,  u  We  now  come  to  the  statement  Mr.  Woodman  makes, 
and  upon  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  prisoner  may  rely  for  acquittal ;  because  he 
says  he  has  been  for  the  last  eight  years  in  habits  of  great  intimacy  and  in  partner- 
ship with  him.  Now  I  put  the  question  whether,  though  he  had  not  authorized  the 
signing  of  his  name  on  that  particular  bill,  he  had  ever  given  the  prisoner  a  general 
authority.  If  he  had  said  to  the  prisoner,  '  You  may  use  my  name  whenever  yon 
like/  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  acceptance  was  a  forgery.  It  is  not  merely 
writing  another  man's  name,  but  writing  it  without  authority  and  with  intent  to 
defraud.  But  I  go  further,  because  I  think  that  if  a  person  had  reasonable  ground 
for  believing,  from  the  acts  of  the  party,  that  he  had  authority  to  accept,  and  did 
in  point  of  fact  act  upon  that,  it  would  not  be  forgery.  Put  the  case  that  upon  a  former 
occasion  the  prisoner  had  done  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  here,  and  on  the 
bill  being  presented,  Mr.  Woodman  had  paid  it  without  remark  or  remonstrance. 
*74.M  ^  kaa<  done  that  on  three  or  four  occasions,  he  might  fairly  say,  I  infer 
J  that  he  authorized  me  to  do  it,  and  *after  that  he  could  not  be  said  to  come 
within  the  description  of  a  person  who  forged.  But  I  cannot  go  the  length  which 
has  been  suggested.  Let  me  suppose  one  or  two  cases : — Suppose  the  prisoner  to 
have  meant  to  raise  £200  for  two  or  three  months,  and  trusted  that  at  the  end  of 
the  time  he  should  receive  £1000  and  would  be  able  to  repay  it,  if  he  used  another 
person's  name  without  authority,  and  not  believing  that  he  had  authority,  that 
would  be  a  distinct  forgery.  No  man  has  a  right  to  use  another's  name,  trusting 
that  he  may  be  able  to  take  up  the  bill.  So,  if  a  person  having  no  authority  were 
to  say,  I  want  to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  and  I  am  sure  my  father  is  so  fond  of  ■* 
that  he  will  not  proceed  against  me  criminally,  and  were  to  write  his  father's  nane 
to  an  acceptance,  that  would  be  forgery.  No  man  has  a  right  to  trust  to  the  kind* 
ness  of  another  man.  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  acted  in  either  of 
those  ways,  knowing  that  ho  had  no  authority,  but  meaning  to  repay  the  bill  or 
trusting  that  Mr.  Woodman  would  not  prosecute,  in  either  of  those  eases  this  would 
be  forgery.  There  can  be  nothing  short  of  the  person  believing  that  he  had 
authority,  and  having  a  fair  ground  for  that  belief  from  the  other  party.  The  au- 
thority need  not  be  express  ;  it  may  be  implied  from  acts.     I  put  the  question  to 

(I)  Rex  v.  Forbes,  7  C.  A  P.  224  (32  B.  C.  L.  R.). 
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see  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  reason  for  thinking  that  he  had  authority  to  use 
Mr  Woodman's  name.  Now  you  are  to  judge  whether  you  have  any  reason  to 
believe,  looking  at  the  circumstances  fairly  between  the  crown  and  the  prisoner,  not 
stretching  it  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  the  prisoner  believed  that  he  had  au- 
thority and  from  circumstances  had  reasonable  grounds  for  so  believing.  There 
was  great  intimacy  between  these  parties ;  there  had  been  great  dealings  between 
them.  All  which  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  You  certainly  find  that  the  moment 
Mr.  Woodman  is  called  upon  he  does  not  pay  the  bill,  and  he  does  not  in  the  least 
adopt  the  act  that  was  done  by  the  prisoner :  that  is  really  the  only  point  in  the 
case."(m) 

So  where  upon  a  similar  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  an  acceptance  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  in  the  name  of  John  Tyler,  Tyler  proved  that  the  acceptance  was 
not  his,  and  that  he  never  authorized  any  one  to  accept  any  bill  for  him ;  but  on 
cross-examination  said,  u  The  prisoner  on  the  same  day  accepted  a  bill  for  £17  4s. 
for  me.  I  had  accepted  a  bill  for  £17  4«.  and  got  this  bill  as  a  renewal  of  the 
former  bill,  which  I  had  accepted  for  the  prisoner's  accommodation.  I  have  many 
times  had  money  transactions  with  the  prisoner  for  his  accommodation,  but  never 
for  my  own.  I  had  accepted  more  than  one  bill  for  him,  as  what  he  could  not  pay 
on  the  first  advance  I  accepted  another  bill  for.  The  first  bill  I  accepted  was  for 
£50.  The  prisoner  had  taken  the  liberty  to  ,use  my  name  for  £15,  and  I  paid  it. 
He  then  used  my  name  without  authority.  It  was  an  acceptance ;  I  paid  it,  and 
the  prisoner  repaid  me  in  the  course  of  a  week.  I  had  no  difference  with  the  pri- 
soner about  it,  and  we  have  been  on  friendly  terms  ever  since ;  the  prisoner  was  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  and  I  never  had  any  quarrel  with  him/'  Lord  Abinger, 
0.  B.:  "  If  the  prisoner  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tyler  for  writing  the  acceptance, 
it  is  no  forgery ;  neither  is  it  if  he  had  no  *such  authority :  provided  that  r**** 
from  the  facts  that  have  been  proved,  it  is  made  out  that  he  had  fair  ground  ■■ 
for  considering  that  he  had  such  authority.  These  two  parties  were  on  very  inti- 
mate terms ;  Mr.  Tyler  had  more  than  once  accepted  bills  for  the  prisoner's  accom- 
modation, and  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  prisoner  had  used  his  name,  he  paid 
the  amount  and  found  no  fault,  and  the  prisoner  repaid  him  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
Tou  will  consider  whether  the  prisoner  having  to  deal  with  the  name  of  a  person 
'with  whom  he  was  so  very  intimate,  fairly  considered,  from  what  had  before  occurred, 
that  he  had  authority  to  do  as  he  did,  and  make  use  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Tyler  upon 
the  face  of  this  bill.  If  you  think  so,  and  that  the  prisoner  acted  bond  fide, 
and  did  not  mean  to  defraud  or  injure  any  one,  you  ought  to  acquit  him. "(71) 

By  the  Public  Health  Act,  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  25,  "if  any  voter  cannot 
write,  he  shall  affix  his  mark  at  the  foot  of  the  voting  paper  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness,  who  shall  attest  and  write  the  name  of  the  voter  against  the  same/'  &c. 
The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  certain  voting  papers  purport- 
ing to  have  been  signed  under  this  provision,  and  the  charge  against  them  was  that 
they  had  put  the  marks  of  the  voters  to  the  voting  papers,  and  signed  their  names 
IB  attesting  these  marks,  whereas  the  voters  had  neither  put  their  marks,  nor  au- 
thorised their  being  put ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  voting  papers  had  been  filled  up 
br  the  prisoners,  either  with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  voters,  or  with 
the  consent  of  some  person  whom  the  prisoners  might  reasonably  believe  to  have 
authority ;  and  Crompton,  J.,  thereupon  directed  an  acquittal.  It  was  possible  that 
the  irregularity  committed  might  be  indictable ;  as  it  was  clear  the  statute  intended 
that  the  voter  should  affix  his  mark  propria  manu  ;  but  the  attestation  in  the  mode 
adopted  in  this  case  was  not  forgery.  The  essence  of  the  crime  of  forgery  is  making 
t  fake  entry  or  signature  knowing  it  to  be  without  authority,  and  with  intent  to 
defraud.(o) 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  a  check  for  £120  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  nephew  of  the  prosecutor,  and  had  been  employed  as  his  attorney  to  conduct 
several  matters  in  which  the  prosecutor  was  engaged  ;  and  one  settlement  was  proved 
to  have  taken  place  by  the  production  of  the  prisoner's  receipts ;  but  the  prosecutor 


\m)  Reg.  v.  Beard,  8  C.  &  P.  143  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
nj  Reg.  v.  Parish,  8  C.  k  P.  94  (34  E.  C.  L.  R). 
[o)  Reg.  v.  Hartshorn,  6  Cox  C.  C.  395. 
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admitted  that  no  payment  but  that  one  had  been  made  for  law  charges,  and  that  he 
received  an  account  and  demand  for  £120  in  the  matter  of  "  H oil's  executors,"  in 
which  the  prisoner  had  been  employed  by  the  prosecutor,  and  the  check  in  question 
had  the  words  u  II oil's  executors  "  written  in  the  margin ;  and  shortly  before  the 
issue  of  the  check  the  prisoner  had  written  the  following  letter,  to  which  the  prose- 
cutor had  made  no  reply :  u  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  have  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  amount.  Let  me  hear  from  you  by  return  of  post,  or  I  will  draw  on  you 
for  the  amount.  It  is  time  it  was  paid.  I  shall  take  your  silence  as  an  assent  to 
my  requirement  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary."  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  directed  an 
acquittal.(j)) 

*7471  *^°  wnere  on  an  indictment  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange  it  appeared 
J  that  the  prisoner  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  bill,  which  purported  to  be 
accepted  by  one  Ottoway,  telegraphed  to  Ottoway,  with  whom  he  had  bets  and  deal- 
ings in  bills,  that  he  had  got  a  bill  "  done"  in  his  name,  and  next  day  wrote  to  him 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  Ottoway,  though  he  denied  any  authority  to  use  hi?  name, 
stated  that  he  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  letter;  Byles,  J.,  said  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  jury  could  convict  the  prisoner,  when  the  person  whose  name  was 
alleged  to  be  forged,  being  informed  of  the  use  of  his  name  at  the  time,  had  not 
repudiated  it,  and  directed  an  acquittal.(g) 

As  the  crime  of  forgery  is  not  committed  where  the  act  is  done  under  the  honest 
belief  that  the  party  doing  it  had  a  right  to  do  it,  although  in  point  of  fact  he  had 
really  no  such  right,  evidence,  which  tends  to  show  that  there  was  reasonable  ground 
for  such  belief,  is  admissible  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  Upon  an  indictment  for 
forging  a  receipt  for  £5,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  in  November,  1844.  pro- 
cured one  Bartlett  to  sign  the  name  of  W.  Smart  to  a  post-office  order  for  £5,  by 
means  of  which  that  sum  was  obtained  from  the  post-office;  for  the  defence  it  was 
elicited  that  when  the  prisoner  was  apprehended  he  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  W.  Smart  desiring  him  to  procure  Bartlett  to  obtain  the  money,  tad  it 
was  proposed  to  put  in  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  W.  Smart,  dated  August 
the  30th,  1844,  and  bearing  the  Bristol  and  Cheltenham  post-marks  of  that  date. 
That  letter  purported  to  inform  the  prisoner  that  W.  Smart,  who  had  been  in 
America  to  avoid  a  charge  of  felony,  had  just  returned,  but  was  afraid  of  it  being 
discovered  where  he  was,  and  that  he  wanted  money  from  his  father,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  detection  he  requested  the  prisoner  to  write  to  any  friend  he 
had  to  ask  him  to  post  a  letter  to  his  father  asking  for  the  money,  and  that  the  pri- 
soner was  to  copy  any  letters  sent  by  W.  Smart  in  order  to  conceal  him ;  and  it  was 
contended  that  this  letter  was  evidence  for  the  prisoner ;  for  whether  it  was  written 
by  W.  Smart,  or  by  his  authority,  or  by  some  one  without  his  authority,  was  imma- 
terial ;  for  if  the  jury  believed  that  the  prisoner  acted  as  he  had  done  in  conse- 
quence of  this  letter,  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  of  forgery.  Piatt,  B.,  baring 
consulted  Pollock,  C.  B.:  "  Supposing  no  post-mark  at  all  were  on  the  letter,  yet  his 
Lordship  thinks  with  me  that  the  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  maj  be 
made,  as  it  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  issue.  But  this  letter  having  the  post- 
marks of  Bristol  and  Cheltenham  upon  it,  and  at  a  time  before  any  of  the  frauds 
alleged  against  the  prisoner  were  committed,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  jury."(r) 

If  a  person  having  authority  in  conjunction  with  two  others  to  draw  out  money 

*"74ft1        m  a  DaD^>  draws  out  such  money  by  means  of  *a  check  in  the  presence  of 

•*   two  other  persons,  who  personate  the  two  persons,  in  conjunction  with  whoa 

(p)  Reg.  v.  Beardsall,  IF  k  F.  529.  Ia  the  course  of  his  employment,  the  prosecutor 
bad  given  to  the  prisoner  blank  checks,  signed  by  himself,  to  fill  up  with  sums  doe  to  tat 
creditors  of  one  Smith,  and  after  this  matter  was  completed,  several  of  the  checks  r«- 
mained  in  the  prisoner's  hands,  and  he  had  filled  up  one  of  them  with  £120,  payable  tf 
himself,  and  no  express  authority  had  been  given  by  the  prosecutor  to  use  any  of  tat 
checks  after  the  completion  of  Smith's  business. 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  3  F.  &  F.  504. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Clifford,  2  C.  &  K.  202  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  This  and  the  two  preceding  catat 
are  inserted  here,  as  it  seems  more  convenient  to  place  all  the  cases  bearing  on  the  qacstiaa 
of  authority  together,  than  to  place  some  here,  and  some  under  the  head  of  Evidemt*  m  G** 
of  Forgery. 
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i  had  authority  to  draw  out  the  money,  this  is  a  forgery  of  the  check,  and  the 
tent  may  he  laid  to  defraud  the  bankers.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forcing 
check  on  the  prosecutors,  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.,  with  intent  to  defraud  them. 
le  prisoner  and  Dawson  and  Davies  were  members  of  the  Hydraulic  Packers' 
Ksiety,  which  was  established  for  maintaining  the  members  of  the  society,  who 
ould,  by  depression  in  trade  or  other  circumstances,  be  thrown  out  of  employ. 
le  fundi  of  the  society  were  provided  by  weekly  contributions,  and  a  sum  of  £400 
is  deposited  in  the  bank  of  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.,  in  the  names  of  the  prisoner 
d  Dawson  and  Davies,  and  it  was  not  to  be  paid  out  unless  all  three  attended  to 
ceive  it.  The  bankers  were  not  acquainted  with  the  signatures  of  any  of  the 
ree.  The  prisoner  having  procured  two  persons  to  personate  Dawson  and  Davies 
>nt  with  them  to  the  bank,  and  drew  out  the  money.  The  clerk  who  paid  the 
mey  asked  their  names,  and  the  names  of  the  three  members  were  given  ;  and  the 
irk  after  referring  to  the  ledger  and  to  the  pass-book,  which  was  brought  by  the 
isoner,  and  finding  the  names  to  accord,  paid  the  money.  It  was  objecte J  that 
e  bankers  would  not  be  liable  over  to  the  society,  the  money  having  been  drawn 
t  by  fraud  by  oue  of  the  depositors.  Patteson,  J. :  "  The  bankers,  being  author- 
id  to  pay  the  money  to  three  persons  in  particular,  and  to  them  only,  pay  it  to 
e  of  those  persons,  and  to  two  who  are  strangers  to  the  transaction,  and  that 
thout  any  authority,  genuine  or  colorable,  from  the  real  parties.  I  am  therefore 
opinion  that  this  was  a  forgery  with  intent  to  defraud  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co."(*) 
Having  thus  treated  of  the  name  in  which  a  forgery  may  be  committed,  we  may 
oceed  to  consider  how  far  the  validity  in  law  of  the  thing  forged,  supposing  it 
jre  true,  is  essential  to  forgery.1 

Though  it  is  said  to  be  in  no  way  material,  whether  a  forged  instrument  be  made 
such  a  manner  as  that,  if  it  were  in  truth  such  as  it  is  counterfeited  for,  it  would 
of  validity  or  not;(l)  yet  it  seems  to  be  material  that  the  false  instrument  should 
rry  on  the  face  of  it  the  semblance  of  that  for  which  it  is  counterfeited,  and 
ould  not  be  illegal  in  its  very  frame. (ti)     One  of  the  definitions  of  forgery  is 

(«)  Dixon's  case,  2  Lew.  178;  Wright's  case,  1  Lew.  135,  ante,  p.  714,  was  cited  to  show 

at  the  bankers  were  not  liable  over  to  the  society. 

(I)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  7  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  43,  p.  948. 

(«)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  43,  p.  948. 

1  To  constitute  the  offence  of  forgery,  in  counterfeiting  the  notes  of  a  bank,  it  is  not 
cesaary  that  such  bank,  as  the  notes  purport  to  have  been  issued  by,  should  have  a 
gal  existence ;   it  is  enough  that  the  notes  purport  to  have  been  issued  by  a  corporation 
'  company  duly  authorized  to  issue  notes :   People  v.  Peabody,  25  Wend.  472.     Where, 
)wever,  the  intent  is  charged  to  have  been  to  defraud  the  bank  purporting  to  have  issued 
ie  notes,  the  bank  must  be  shown  to  be  a  real  body,  capable  of  being  defrauded :  Ibid, 
o  constitute  forgery  the  instrument  must  be  such  when  forged  that  it  does  or  may  tend  to 
rejodice  the  right  of  another.     The  intent  to  defraud  some  one  must  be  averred,  and  it 
ost  be  proved  as  laid.     Evidence  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  forged  instrument  could 
it,  under  any  state  of  circumstances,  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  one,  is  competent  to  go 
)  the  jury:  Barnum  v.  State,  15  Ohio  717.     A  written  instrument  to  be  the  subject  of 
idictment  for  forgery  must  be  valid,  if  genuine,  for  the  purpose  intended;  if  void  or  in- 
ilid  on  its  face,  and  it  cannot  be  made  good  by  averment,  the  crime  of  forgery  cannot 
i  predicated  of  it:  People  v.  Harrison,  8  Barb.  560.     A  writing  invalid  on  its  face  can- 
rt  be  the  subject  of  a  forgery:  State  t\  Pierce,  8  Clarke  231 ;  Henderson  v.  State,   14 
txas  503.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  maker  of  a  forged  note  should  have  a  legal 
ipacity  to  make  it:  People  v.  Krummer,  4  Parker  C.  R.  217.    Stamp  not  necessary :  Min- 
ttota  v.  Mott,  16  Minn.  472;  Cross  v.  People,  47  111.  152;  State  v.  Haynes,  6  Cold.  550; 
)bn  v.  State,  23  Wis.  504.     The  fact  that  the  counterfeit  is  of  a  different  denomination 
om  any  issued  by  the  bank  forms  no  defence:  Trice  v.  State,  2  Head.  591 ;  State  v.  Fitz- 
naons,  30  Ho.  236.     On  a  trial  for  forging  bank  notes,  parol  evidence  showing  the 
listeoce  of  the  bank  de  facto  is  sufficient,  without  putting  in  the  original  charter,  and 
it  whether  the  intent  charged  be  to  defraud  the  bank  or  a  third  person  :  People  v.  Chad- 
ick,  2  Parker  G.  R.  36 ;  People  v.  Frank,  28  Cal.  507.    Though  the  circulation  of  certain 
reign  bank  bills  is  prohibited,  yet  the  uttering  of  counterfeits  of  them  is  indictable: 
lompton  v.  State,  9  Ohio  (N.  S.)  354;  contra,  Gutchins  v.  People,  21  111.  642.     In  case 
a  forged  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  on  whom  it 
drawn  should  have  goods:  Coinm  v.  Fisher,  17  Mass.  46;  State  v.  Holly,  2  Bay  262; 
ople  v.  Way,  10  Cal.  336 ;  People  v.  Shaw,  5  Johns.  236. 
tol.  II. — 37 
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given,  as  "  the  false  making  an  instrument  which  purports  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
good  and  valid  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  with  a  design  to  de- 
fraud.'^) 

Upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not  material  whether  a  forged  instrument  he  so  made 

as  that,  if  it  were  in  truth  such  as  it  is  counterfeited  for,  it  would  be  of  validity  or 

not,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the  forgery  of  a  protection  in  the  name  of  A.  B.,  as 

*74Q"I   being  a  member  of  parliament,  who  in  truth  at  the  time  was  *not  a  member. 

J   is  as  much  an  offence  at  common  law  as  if  he  were  so.(k?) 

In  a  case  where  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  an  indictment  on  the  5  Eliz.  c. 
14,  which  stated  that  one  Garbut  and  his  wife  were  seised  in  fee  of  certain  mes- 
suages, lands,  and  tenemeuts,  called  Jawick.  in  the  parish  of  Clack  ton,  in  Essex, 
and  that  the  defendant  intending  to  molest  them,  and  their  interest  in  the  premises, 
forged  a  lease  and  release  as  from  Garbut  aud  his  wife,  whereby  they  were  supposed, 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  convey  to  him  "all  that  park  called  Jawick,  in  the 
parish  of  Clackton,  in  Essex,  containing  eight  acres  in  circumference,  with  all  the 
deer,  wood,  &c,  thereto  belonging;"  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the 
premises  supposed  to  be  conveyed  were  so  materially  different  from  those  which 
were  really  the  estate  of  Garbut  and  his  wife,  that  it  was  impossible  this  conveyance 
could  ever  molest  or  disturb  them.  But  the  court  held  that  it  was  not  necessary 
there  should  be  a  charge,  or  a  possibility  of  a  charge,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  if  it 
were  done  with  such  intent,  and  that  the  jury  had  found  that  it  was  done  with  intent 
to  molest  Garbut  and  his  wife  in  the  possession  of  their  land.(x) 

So  where  an  indictment  was  for  forgery  at  common  law  of  a  surrender  of  the 
lands  of  J.  S.,  and  it  was  not  shown  in  the  indictment  that  J.  S.  had  any  lauds:  it 
was  holden  upon  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  the  indictment  was  good,  upon 
the  principle  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  party  was  preju- 
diced^ y) 

Upou  the  same  principle,  the  doctrine  is  established  by  several  cases,  that  forgery 
may  be  committed  by  the  false  making  of  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  the  will 
of  a  person  who  is  still  living ;  notwithstanding  the  objection  that  during  the  life  of 
a  party  his  will  is  ambulatory,  and  can  have  no  validity  as  a  will  until  his  death. 
Thus,  a  prisoner  was  convicted  for  forging  a  seaman's  will,  who,  it  appeared,  was 
still  alive,  aud  had  returned  to  England  two  years  after  the  prize  money  had  been 
received  by  the  prisoner,  under  a  forged  will.(z)  In  a  subsequent  case,  where  the 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a  woman  who  was 
still  liviug,  and  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  and  convicted,  the  judgment  was  respited 
upon  a  doubt  whether,  as  the  supposed  testatrix  was  living,  the  prisoner  was  legally 
convicted  oi  having  forged  her  last  will  and  testament ;  there  being  no  such  instru- 
ment as  a  last  will  and  testament  in  contemplation  of  law,  until  after  the  death  of 
the  person  making  it :  but  the  judges  are  said  to  have  been  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  an  instrument  may  be  the  subject  of  forgery,  although  in  fact  it  should  appear 
impossible  for  such  an  instrument  as  the  instrument  forged  to  exist,  provided  the 
*7*)01  iHKtrument  purports  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  good  and  valid,  as  to  *thepnr- 
J  poses  for  which  it  was  intended  to  be  madc.(a)  The  point  was  again  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  in  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
and  convicted  for  knowingly  uttering  and  publishing  as  true,  a  certain  false  and 
forged  will  and  testament  of  one  J.  G.,  late  a  seaman  belonging  to  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, &c.,  and  it  appeared  that  the  said  J.  G.  wasTiving  All  the  judges  held  that  the 
conviction  was  right.  It  was  observed  by  the  learned  judges  who  delivered  their 
opinion,  that  every  will  must  be  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  party  whose  will  it  was; 

(r)  By  Eyre,  B.,  in  Jones's  case,  1  Leach  367. 

(v)  Deakin's  case,  1  Sid.  142;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  7 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a.  43,  p- 
948. 

(x)  Crooke's  ease,  B.  R.  2  Str.  901  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  33,  p.  921. 

[y)  Goate's  case,  1  Ld.  Rnym.  737.  But  it  seems  clearly  to  be  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  possibility  of  prejudice  to  the  party.  See  tbe  definitions,  ante,  p.  709,  art 
Wards  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  7,  p.  802, po«t,  p.  768. 

(2)  Murphy's  case,  10  St.  Tri.  183  (Uargr.  ed.) ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  43,  p.  949. 

(a)  Sterling's  case,  1  Leach  99,  where  it  is  said  that  tbe  case  was  decided  opoi  *** 
authority  of  Lewis's  case,  Post.  116;  ante,  p.  733. 
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that  it  existed  as  a  will  in  his  lifetime,  though  not  to  take  effect  till  his  death ;  and 
that  the  making  a  false  instrument  importing  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  will,  was 
equally  forgery,  whether  the  person  whose  will  it  purported  to  be  were  dead  or  alive 
at  the  time  of  making  it.  That  a  contrary  doctrine  would  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the 
law ;  for  if  the  act  of  making  the  will  were  not  forgery  at  the  time,  a  publication 
afterwards  would  not  make  it  so.  Buller,  J.,  thought  the  very  definition  of  forgery 
decided  the  doubt,  for  it  was  the  making  a  false  instrument  with  intent  to  deceive ; 
and  that  here  the  intention  to  deceive  had  been  established  by  the  jury,  and  the 
instrument  purporting  to  be  a  will  was  clearly  false. (6)  On  an  indictment  for 
forging  a  will,  the  probate  of  that  will  unrevoked  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
validity  so  as  to  be  a  bar  to  the  prosecution. (c) 

A  case  has  occurred  where  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  forging  a  will  of  a  non- 
existing  person.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3,  for 
forging  the  will  of  Jane  Warner,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  such  person ; 
on  which  it  was  objected  that  the  forgery  of  the  will  of  a  non-existing  person  was 
not  a  forgery  within  that  statute.  Patteson,  J. :  "  There  is  nothing  to  limit  the 
offence  to  the  forgery  only  of  the  wills  of  persons  that  have  existed,  and  it  has 
been  expressly  held  that  forgery  may  be  committed  by  the  false  making  of  the  will 
of  a  living  person."^/) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  inciting  Susannah  Richards  to  forge  an  administration 
bond,  it  appeared  that  S.  Richards  had  gone  to  Doctors'  Commons,  and  executed  the 
bond  in  question  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Stewart,  in  order  to  obtain,  as  sister  and 
next  of  kin,  administration  to  the  effects  of  John  Stewart.  The  bond  was  also  exe- 
cuted by  two  sureties  in  their  own  names.  The  evidence  showed  that  this  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  obtaining  certain  stock  standing  in  the  name  of  J. 
Stewart  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  objected  that  the  22  &  23  C.  2,  c.  10,  pro- 
vided that  all  ordinaries  shall  u  of  the  respective  person  or  persons  to  whom  any 
administration  is  to  be  committed,  take  sufficient  bond  with  two  or  more  sureties;" 
and  that  in  fact  the  bond  in  ^question  was  so  taken  ;  and,  though  in  a  wrong  re- 
name, the  bond  was  taken  from  the  very  person  to  whom  administration  was  *- 
granted,  and  therefore  was  a  bond  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  statute,  and  not  a 
forgery.  If  an  action  had  been  brought  upon  the  bond  against  S.  Richards  in  the 
name  of  E.  Stewart,  she  would  be  estopped  by  her  execution  of  it  in  that  name  from 
denying  her  name  to  be  Stewart.  But  Gurney,  13.,  Williams,  J.,  and  Maule,  J., 
were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the  bond  was  forged,  as  it  appeared 
that  S.  Richards  in  the  name  of  E.  Stewart,  that  not  being  her  name  at  all,  executed 
the  bond  as  if  she  were  really  E.  Stewart.(e) 

Forging  a  deed  was  holdcn  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  1,  though  subsequent 
statutes  contain  directory  provisions  as  to  instruments  for  the  purpose  for  which 
such  forged  deed  was  intended,  being  in  a  particular  form,  or  complying  with  certain 
requisites,  and  the  forged  deed  had  not  been  made  in  pursuance  of  such  provisions ; 
for  the  directory  provisions  have  not  the  effect  of  making  a  deed,  not  in  the  form 
prescribed,  and  without  the  requisites,  altogether  void.(/) 

Upon  the  same  principle  also,  of  its  not  being  necessary,  that  the  instrument 
charged  to  be  forged,  should  be  such  as  would  be  effectual  if  it  were  a  true  and 
genuine  instrument,  it  has  been  holden  that  forgery  may  be  committed  of  an  instru- 
ment on  unstamped  paper. 

(b)  Coogan's  case,  1  Leach  449;  2  East  P.  C  c.  19,  s.  43,  p.  948.  The  indictment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  framed  on  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  and  not  on  the  31  Geo.  2,  c.  10,  s.  2, 
which  is  confined  to  seamen  on  board  the  king's  ships.  The  last  statute  had  the  words 
i%la*t  will,"  the  other  the  word  "  will''  only. 

(c)  Rex  p.  Buttery,  R.  k  R.  342. 

(df  Reg.  v.  Avery,  8  C.  &  P.  59G  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Lewis's  case,  ante,  p.  733,  was  cited 
for  the  crown.  There  was  another  indictment  against  the  prisoner,  charging  the  trans- 
action as  a  false  pretence,  the  prisoner  having  raised  money  by  means  of  the  will,  and  the 
prisoner  pleaded  guilty  to  this  indictment,  and  was  sentenced  upon  it,  and  no  sentence 
passed  upon  him  on  the  conviction  for  forging  the  will. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Barber,  1  ('.  k  K.  434  (47  E.  U.  L.  R.).  The  statement  here  is  more  correct 
than  that  in  C.  k  K.  The  point  is  altogether  misreported  in  1  Cox  C.  C.  62,  Reg.  v. 
Richards. 

(/)  Rex  r.  Lyon,  R.  k  R.  255,  and  see  Rex  v.  Froud,  R.  k  R.  389,  post. 
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The  prisoner  being  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  an  objection  was  taken 
on  his  behalf,  that  the  bill  in  question  was  not  stamped  pursuant  to  the  22  Geo.  3, 
c.  33 ;  23  Geo.  3,  c.  49,  s.  14 ;  and  23  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  s.  11  ;(g)  and  that  it  was  not, 
therefore,  a  lawful  bill  of  exchange,  but  a  piece  of  waste  paper  incapable  of  becoming 
the  subject  of  either  fraud  or  felony ;  that  the  party  who  took  it  must  at  the  time 
have  known  that  it  was  not  a  legal  bill  of  exchange,  or  he  must  have  been 
grossly  negligent,  the  defect  being  visible  on  the  face  of  it.  But  Buller,  JM  over- 
ruled the  objection,  on  the  ground  that  the  Stamp  Acts  were  merely  revenue  laws, 
and  did  not  purport  in  any  way  to  alter  the  crime  of  forgery ;  and  that  the  false  in- 
strument had  the  semblance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  was  negotiated  by  the  pri- 
soner as  such.  And,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  was  properly  convicted ;  that  the  Stamp  Acta,  in  saying  that  a  bill  without 
a  stamp  shall  not  be  pleaded,  or  given  in  evidence,  or  be  available,  in  law  or  equity, 
signified  only  that  it  should  not  be  made  use  of  to  recover  the  debt;  and  further, 
that  the  holder  might  get  the  bill  stamped  alter  it  was  made.(A) 

This  authority  was  acted  upon  in  a  case  which  occurred  very  shortly  afterwards, 
where  the  prisoner  being  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  an  objection  which 
was  taken  to  the  bill  being  produced  in  evidence,  because  it  was  not  stamped,  was 
overruled,  (j) 

j^..™     •  *The  point  underwent  further  discussion  after  the  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  8. 19, 
'    ~*J  had  prohibited  the  stamping  of  a  bill  or  note  after  the  time  of  their  being 
made.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  promissory  note,  which,  on 
being  produced  in  evideuce,  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  on  unstamped  paper;  and 
the  case  was  saved  for  the  opinion  of  the*  judges,  as  well  on  the  principal  point  as  oo 
the  31  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  s.  19,  which  passed  after  Haickes  wood's  cane,  and  prohibited 
the  stamp  to  be  afterwards  affixed.     The  question  underwent  much  consideration, 
and  was  debated  by  the  judges  in  the  course  of  several  terms.     Two  or  three  of  the 
judges  doubted  at  first  the  propriety  of  Hawkenwood'g  ca*e,  if  the  matter  were  ret 
integra,  yet  they  all  agreed  that  they  must  be  governed  by  that  case,  as  it  was  an 
authority  in  point;  and  that  the  21  Geo.  3,  c.  25,  s.  19,  made  no  difference  in  the 
question.     And  most  of  the  judges  maintained  the  principle  in  Jlawkeswoocfi  cox 
to  be  well  founded ;  for  they  held  that  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  and  relied  on,  being  mere  revenue  laws,  meant  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  crime  of  forgery,  but  only  to  provide  that  the  instrument  should  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  recovering  ou  it  in  a  court  of  justice;  but  it  might  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence  for  collateral  purposes ;  and  they  instanced  the  6th  and  10th 
sections  of  the  Act,  which  made  the  party  drawing  such  a  bill  liable  to  the  statute 
duties,  and  to  a  penalty  of  £20 ;  iu  both  which  cases  the  bill  must  be  used  in  evi- 
dence.    And  they  considered  that  in  order  to  constitute  forgery  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  instrument  should  be  available ;  that  though  a  compulsory  payment, 
by  course  of  law,  could  not  have  been  enforced  for  want  of  the  proper  stamp,  yet  a 
man  might  equally  be  defrauded  by  a  voluntary  payment  being  lost  to  him;  that  if 
this  were  a  sufficient  defence,  forged  securities  might  be  published  on  improper 
stamps  with  impunity,  which  would  carry  the  mischief  to  au  alarming  extent;  that 
the  stamp  itself  might  be  forged  ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  defence  to  admit  in  a 
court  of  justice,  that  because  a  man  had  forged  the  stamp  he  ought  to  be  excased 
for  having  forged  the  note  itself,  which  would  be  setting  up  one  fraud  in  order  to 
protect  him  from  the  punishment  due  to  a n other. (j) 

So  where  it  appeared  that  the  forgery  charged  against  the  prisoner  was  the  alter- 
ation of  a  £10  bill  of  exchange  into  one  for  £50,  it  was  holden  to  be  not  less  a 
forgery  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bill  having  been  re-issued  three  times  as  a  £10 
bill  without  being  re-stamped,  aud  being,  therefore,  uot  available  in  a  civil  action  at 
the  time  the  alteration  in  it  of  £10  into  £50  was  effected.     The  judges,  on  a  con- 

(g)  The  provisions  of  the  Acts  are  to  the  effect  that  no  bill  of  exchange,  Ac,  not  stamped 
as  these  Acts  direct,  shall  be  pleaded,  or  given  in  evidence  in  any  court,  or  admitted  U 
any  court  to  be  good  or  available  in  law  or  equity. 

(A)  Uawkeswood's  case,  1  Leach  257 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  45,  p.  955. 

(i)  Lee's  case,  1  Leacb  258,  note  (a). 

(/)  Morton's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  45,  p.  955. 
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Terence,  said  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Stamp  Acts  had  do  relation  to  the 
juestion  of  forgery ;  and  that  supposing  the  instrument  forged  to  be  such  on  the 
nee  of  it  as  would  be  valid,  provided  it  had  a  proper  stamp,  the  offence  was 
9omplete.(&) 

The  same  doctrine  was  acted  upon  in  several  other  cases.(Z)  And  it  is  well  ob- 
lerved  that  if  the  matter  be  duly  considered  the  words  of  the  Stamp  Acts  before 
mentioned  can  only  be  applicable  to  *a  true  instrument,  for  a  forged  instru-  r*7&o 
ooent,  when  discovered  to  be  such,  never  can  be  made  available,  though  *- 
stamped :  and  that  the  Acts,  therefore,  can  only  be  understood  as  requiring  stamps 
>n  such  instruments  as  were  available  without  a  stamp  before  those  Acts  passed, 
ind  which  would  be  available  afterwards  with  a  stamp.(m) 

So  where  on  an  indictment  for  forging  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  the 
uder  was  a  banker's  check,  dated  the  29th  of  August,  but  uttered  by  the  prisoner 
m  the  28th  of  August,  Cresswell,  J.,  held  that  the  case  was  within  the  1  Will.  4, 
J.  66.(n) 

It  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  material  circumstance,  that  the  false  instrument  should 
aury  on  the  face  of  it  the  semblance  of  that  for  which  it  is  counterfeited. (o)  But 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  resemblance  to  the  known  instrument  should  be  exact: 
t  seems  to  be  sufficient  if  the  instruments  be  so  far  alike  that  persons  in  general 
using  their  ordinary  observation  upon  the  subject  may  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
ieception,  though  it  would  not  impose  upon  persons  having  particular  experience  in 
inch  matters. (p) 

Thus  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  forgery  of  bank  notes,  and  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  who  came  from  the  Bank  of  England,  stated  that  he  could  not 
tiave  been  imposed  upon  by  the  forged  notes,  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
true  notes  being  to  him  very  apparent  in  several  particulars,  but  it  appeared  that 
others  had  been  deceived  at  first  by  them,  though  they  were  very  ill  executed ;  Le 
Blanc,  J.,  proceeded  upon  the  foregoing  principles. (q)* 

The  doctrine  had  previously  been  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the 
following  case.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  bank  note  of  the  following 
tenor: — 

"No.  1773. 
"I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Jos.  Crook  or  bearer,  on  demand,  the  sum  of  Fifty 

"  London,  20  June,  1775. 
"  £  Fifty.  "  For  the  Govr.  and  Company  of  the 

Bank  of  England. 
"  Entd.  C.  Blewert.  "  Thos.  Thompson." 

The  fifth  count,  which  was  that  on  which  the  question  turned,  alleged  that  the 
prisoner  "  did  forge  a  certain  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  with  the 
name  of  Thomas  Thompson  thereunto  subscribed,  purporting  to  bear  date,  &c,  and 
to  have  been  signed  by  one  Tltomas  Thompson,  for  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  payment  of  £50  to  Mr.  Joseph  Crook  or  bearer,  on 
iemand,  the  tenor  of  which,  &c,  with  intention  to  defraud  the  governor  and  com- 

(*)  Teague's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  55,  p.  979 ;  Reg.  v.  Pike,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  TO. 

(/)  Reculist's  case,  2  Leach  703 ;  Davies's  case,  2  Leach  707,  note  (b) ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19, 
I.  45,  p.  956. 

(«)  2  Bast  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  45,  p.  956. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Taylor,  1  C.  k  K.  213  (41  E.  0.  L.  R.).  Cresswell,  J.,  said,  "  It  was  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  statute,  and  that  to  make  it  such  it  was  not  neces- 
iary  that  the  party  should  be  bound  to  pay  it  at  once  if  genuine." 

(o)  Ante,  p.  748. 

(p)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  6,  p..  858,  and  s.  44,  p.  950. 

\q)  Hooit's  case,  2  East  P.  C.'c.  19,  s.  44,  p.  950. 

1  See  Comm.  v.  Smith,  7  Pick.  137,  that  a  counterfeit  may  be  "in  the  similitude  of  the 
bills  issued  by  a  bank/1  though  the  bank  may  never  have  issued  bills  of  the  same 
amount.  There  must  be  a  similitude  between  the  real  and  the  counterfeit:  State  t\ 
HcKenzie,  42  Maine  392.  But  exact  similitude  is  not  required  :  People  v.  Asmee,  4 
Parker  C.  ft.  242  j  Dement  v.  State,  2  Head.  505;  Comm.  v.  Stephenson,  11  Cash.  481. 
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pany  of  the  Bank  of  England."  It  appeared  that  the  note  had  never  been  pub- 
lished, being  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession  at  the  time  he  was  apprehended; 
*7*U1  ^ufc  tne  ^orgery  was  brought  home  to  him  and  he  was  ^convicted.  The 
J  officers  of  the  Bank  of  England  proved  that  the  note  was  in  every  respect, 
both  in  paper  and  print,  similar  to  a  bank  note,  both  in  the  written  and  printed 
parts  of  it,  except,  first,  that  the  number  was  not  filled  up ;  secondly,  that  the  word 
"  pounds*'  was  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  note ;  thirdly,  that  the  texture  of  the 
paper  was  rather  thicker  than  that  used  by  the  bank  ;  and  fourthly,  that,  in  the 
fabric  of  it,  the  water-mark,  viz.,  the  words  "  Bank  of  England/'  were  not  inserted; 
but  they  said  that  a  bank  note,  with  a  like  omission  of  the  word  "pounds'"  io  the 
body  of  it,  being  regular  in  other  respects,  would  be  paid,  by  the  usage  of  the  bank, 
after  it  had  passed  the  examiner's  office.  And  a  real  bank  note  of  the  same  dite 
and  tenor,  except  as  above  excepted,  was  produced  in  evidence.  It  was  contended 
that  this  was  not  a  uote  resembling  a  bank  note  for  want  of  the  water-mark ;  and 
also  that  it  was  not  a  note  for  fifty  pounds,  the  word  "pound*"  being  omitted  j  but 
on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right;  as  in 
forgery  there  need  not  be  an  exact  resemblance,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  instrument 
is  prima  facie  fitted  to  pass  for  a  true  instrument.  The  majority  of  the  judges 
inclined  to  think  that  the  omission  of  the  word  "  pounds1'  in  the  body  of  the  note, 
had  nothing  else  appeared,  would  not  have  exculpated  the  prisoner ;  and  that  it  wis 
matter  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  as  it  was  done,  whether  it  purported  to  be  a  note  for 
fifty  pounds,  or  any  other  sum ;  and  all  the  judges  agreed  that  the  "fifty"  in  the 
margin  of  it  removed  every  doubt,  and  showed  that  the  fifty  in  the  body  of  the  note 
was  intended  for  fifty  pounds.(r) 

Upon  the  same  principles,  in  a  case  where  tbe  prisoner  engraved  a  counterfeit 
medicine  stamp,  so  as  to  be  like  to  a  genuine  stamp,  except  only  that  the  centre 
part,  which  in  a  genuine  stamp  specifies  and  denotes  the  duty,  was  blank  in  the  first 
instance,  but  cut  out  before  the  counterfeit  stamp  was  used,  a  paper  with  the  words 
"  Jones,  Bristol/'  on  it  being  pasted  over  the  vacancy,  and  then  uttered  such 
counterfeit  stamp,  it  was  holden  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  forgery  and  uttering. 
<  J  rose,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  on  this  case,  after  stating 
that  it  was  proved  that  those  parts  of  the  counterfeit  stamp  which  remained  were  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  same  parts  of  a  gennine  stamp,  and  that  the  whole  was 
a  fabrication  so  artfully  contrived  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  tlie  eye  of  every  common 
observer,  further  said,  uAn  exact  resemblance  or  fac  simile  is  not  required  to  conttitvte 
the  crime  of  forgery  ;  for  if  there,  be  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  show  that  a  fate 
making  was  intended,  and  that  the  false  stamp  is  so  made  as  to  have  an  aptitwk  to 
drceire,  that  is  sufficient."  (s)     It  has  been  determined  on  the  25  Edw.  3,  stat.  5.  c. 
2,  that  splitting  the  great  seal,  and  closing  it  again  to  a  false  patent,  is  a  counter- 
feiting of  the  seal  :(t)  and  that  where  the  seal  is  substantially  counterfeited,  tbe 
adding  or  omitting  of  a  crown,  the  leaving  out  words  in  the  style,  or  adding  others, 
*_---.   or  making  any  other  minute  variation  in  the  ^counterfeit,  which  is  often 
-I  done  purposely,  and  by  way  of  eluding  the  law,  will  not  alter  the  case.(«) 

And  it  seems  that  a  mere  literal  mistake  in  the  framing  of  the  instrument  itseu, 
well  laid  in  the  iudictment,  will  not  make  any  difference.  And  it  is  observed,  that 
in  a  case  where  the  prisoner,  in  forging  an  order  lor  the  delivery  of  goods,  bhu> 
dered  in  spelling  the  name,  using  Desemockex  for  Desornieaux,  no  stress  was  W 
on  such  circumstance,  though  on  other  grounds  the  indictment  was  holden  bad.(f) 

The  prisoners  Fitzgerald  and  Lee  were  indicted  for  forging  the  last  will  and  testa- 

(r)  Elliot's  case,  1  Leach  175 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  44,  p.  951  ;  2  New  R.  93,  note(«)- 
De  Grey,  C.  J.,  and  Smythe,  C.  B.,  were  absent. 

(«)  Collicott's  case,  2  Leach  1048  ;  4  Taunt.  300  ;  R.  &  R.  212,  229. 

(t)  1  Hale  178,  184. 

(ii)  Robinson's  case,  2  Roll.  R.  50  ;  1  East  P.  C.  c.  2,  s.  25,  p.  86.  This  was  an  indict- 
ment under  the  1  Mary,  c.  6,  for  counterfeiting  the  privy  signet.  In  1  East  uki  tvprt,  it  J* 
Maid,  "  The  disparity,  however,  may  be  so  great  between  the  true  and  false  seal  tb»l lt 
would  not  amount  to  a  counterfeiting  within  the  statute,  as  if  it  be  evident  to  the  rie* 
of  every  roan's  eye." 

(p)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  45,  p.  952,  953.  The  case  referred  to  is  Clinch's  ease :  1 1*** 
540  j  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  37,  p.  938. 
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ent  of  Peter  Perry,  late  a  seaman  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship,  the  Lancaster,  with 
tent  to  defrand  the  King.     The  will  be.  an — u  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I, 

his 
*eter  Perry ,"  &c,  and  ended  "  John  X  Perry."     The  prisoner,  Fitzgerald,  carried 

mark 
le  will  to  the  office  of  the  deputy  register,  who,  on  observing  the  difference  of  the 
hristian  names,  told  him  that  he  must  produce  the  person  who  had  written  the 
ill,  or  the  person  who  was  present  when  it  was  executed,  in  order  to  account  for 
lis  error,  before  the  probate  could  be  granted.  Fitzgerald  accordingly  produced 
le  other  prisoner,  Lee,  who,  in  the  name  of  Welsh,  swore  that  he  was  one  of  the 
ibscribing  witnesses;  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  Peter  Perry;  and  that 
le  said  Peter  Perry  did  make  his  mark  to  and  deliver  the  said  will ;  and  that  he 
SVelsh)  by  mistake  had  written  the  name  of  John  Perry  instead  of  Peter  Perry, 
pon  this  a  probate  of  the  will  was  granted.  The  prisoners  having  been  found 
lilty,  the  question  was  reserved  whether  this  was  in  law  a  forging  of  the  will  of 
'eter  Perry,  as  laid  in  the  indictment?  And,  though  no  opinion  was  ever  publicly 
slivered,  the  prisoners  were  afterwards  executjd  pursuant  to  their  sentence  («?) 

Where  the  prisoner  took  a  bill  of  exchange  which  he  was  indicted  for  forging 
id  uttering,  knowing,  &c,  to  a  banker's,  in  order  to  get  it  discounted,  and,  upon 
oeiving  the  discount,  indorsed  it  there,  but  not  in  his  own  name ;  and  though 
ere  was  the  indorsement  of  another  name  upon  the  bill  besides  that  which  the 
'isoner  indorsed,  yet  there  was  no  indorsement  upon  it  of  the  names  or  firm  of  the 
•awers  who  were  also  the  payees;  it  was  objected  that,  as  there  was  nothing  upon 
ie  bill  purporting  to  be  an  indorsement  of  the  drawers,  it  could  not  pass  as  a  bill 
■  exchange,  nor  was  capable  of  defrauding  the  persons  whose  names  were  forged,  (x) 
ut  Wood,  B.,  overruled  the  objection;  and,  upon  the  point  being  afterwards  rtl../, 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  *- 
mviction  was  right.(y) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  the  following  instrument,  which  was  described  as 
bill  of  exchange, 

"Flintshire  District  Banking  Company. 
"  Twenty-one  days  after  date  pay  (without  acceptance)  to  the  order  of  Mr.  James 
lenderson,  £70, 

"  For  value  received, 
"  For  the  Company, 

"  J.  Watkins,  Manager. 
"To  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Throgmorton -street,  London." 

It  was  objected  that  the  instrument  was  not  a  bill  of  exchange ;  to  constitute  a 
of  exchange  there  must  be  a  person  drawing,  a  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn  and 
who  is  to  accept,  and  a  person  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made,  and  here  the  drawer 
expressly  prohibited  acceptance.  Patteson,  J. :  "  This  instrument  certainly  differs 
from  all  others  that  I  have  seen  as  bills  of  exchange,  by  reason  of  the  words 
"without  acceptance."  I  do  not,  however,  consider  that  the  insertion  of  those 
words  alters  the  character  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  a  bill  of 
exchange.  All  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  bill  is,  that  the  party  making  the 
instrument  should  direct  it  to  some  other  party,  requiring  that  other  party  to  pay 
the  money  therein  mentioned  to  some  third  person  or  his  order,  or  to  the  order  of 

(w)  Rex  p.  Fitzgerald,  1  Leach  20 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  45,  p.  953. 

(z)  Amongst  other  cases,  Moffatt's  case,  post,  p.  764,  and  Wall's  case,  post,  p.  764,  were 
cited. 

(y)  Rex  v.  Wicks,  MS.,  R.  k  R.  149.  Bayley,  J.,  was  not  at  the  meeting  of  the  judges, 
tathe  thought  the  conviction  wrong,  on  the  ground  that  for  want  of  an  indorsement  the  bill 
*M  oot  negotiable,  and  therefore,  if  genuine,  would  not  have  been  of  value  to  the  taker 
°fit.  And  see  Rex  t*.  Cartwright,  R.  k  R.  106,  where  an  indictment  was  held  bad,  on  the 
pound  that  the  instrument  given  in  evidence  was  not,  as  stated,  an  order  for  money  ; 
**d  a  question  by  Le  Blanc,  J.,  there  mentioned  in  the  note  (6),  whether  this  paper, 
tkongh  not  directed  to  any  person  as  drawer,  might  not,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
ken  treated  as  a  bill  or  order. 
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the  party  so  making  the  instrument.  The  drawer  may  in  each  case  prescribe  the 
terms  upon  which  the  payment  is  to  be  made.  Here  he  has  chosen  to  prescribe 
that  the  drawee  is  to  make  the  payment  u  without  acceptance ;"  the  meaning  of 
which  I  take  to  be  that  the  holder  is  not  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  presenting  it  to 
the  drawee  before  it  becomes  due ;  but  still  if  he  should  choose  to  present  it,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  drawee  from  accepting  it ;  actual  acceptance,  of  course,  is  not 
necessary  to  make  the  instrument  a  bill  of  exchange.      Bills  are  daily  noted  and 

Srotested  as  bills  for  non-acceptance  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  bills  before  acceptance, 
tills  at  sight  are  not,  in  fact,  commonly  accepted.      I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
instrument  is  properly  described  as  a  bill  of  exchaoge."(z) " 

Where  the  prisoner  drew  a  bill  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  payable  to  blank 
or  order,  and  signed  it  in  the  name  of  a  navy  surgeon,  it  was  holden,  that  to  con- 
stitute an  order  for  payment  of  money,  there  must  be  some  payee ;  and  that  a  direc- 
tion to  pay  to  blank  or  order  was  not  sufficient. (a)  So  where  the  prisoner  was 
j^cyi  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  navy  pay  bill,  which  was  made  *payable 
J  to  blank  or  order,  it  was  holden  that  there  must  be  some  payee,  and  the 
conviction  was  held  wrong.(o) 

It  has  been  holden  that  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  with  an 
acceptance  on  it  is  a  bill  of  exchange,  although  there  be  no  person  named  as 
drawee  in  the  bill.  The  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner  having  in  his  posses- 
sion a  bill  of  exchange  as  follows  : — 

"  £20. 

"  Birmingham,  9th  August,  1837. 
"  Two  months  after  date  pay  to  my  order  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  for  value 
received. 

u  Edward  Hawkes. 
"  General  Provision  Warehouse,  Baker,  &c, 
Unett-street,  Well-street,  Hockley," 

on  which  was  written  a  forged  acceptance,  as  follows : — 

"  Accepted,  payable  at  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Tawney's,  Bankers,  Banbury. 

"William  Sellers," 

uttered  the  same,  knowing  the  acceptance  to  be  forged.  Bosanquet,  J.,  thought 
that  the  writing  upon  the  instrument  purported  to  be  an  acceptance  by  Sellers  as 
drawee  of  the  bill,  and  if  not,  that  it  was  an  acceptance  for  the  honor  of  the  drawer; 
and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  upon  the  question  whether  the  instrument  upon  which 
the  forged  acceptance  was  written,  was  properly  described  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  not 
being  addressed  to  any  person  as  drawee,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
viction was  right,  except  Parke,  B.,  Patteson,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  who  thought 
otherwise,  (c) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  uttering  the  following  instrument : — 

"  Bristol,  17th  February,  1843. 
"  £150.     Three  months  after  date  pay  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Smith  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  value  received,  as  advised  by  the  Bristol  Old  Bank. 

"  Henry  Bush  &  Compt. 
"  At  Messrs.  Prescott,  Grote,  &  Co.,  Bankers,  London." 

Endorsed  by  S.  S.  Smith  and  several  others.  Rolfe,  B.,  had  some  doubt  whether 
such  an  instrument,  there  being  no  drawee  and  no  acceptor,  could  be  said  to  come 
within  the  description  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  a  promissory  note,  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  money,  or  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money ;  and,  therefore,  reserTed 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Kinnear,  2  M.  k  Rob  117. 
(a)  Rex  v.  Richards,  R.  k  R.  193.  4 
(6)  Rex  v.  Randall,  R.  k  R.  195. 

(c)  Reg.  v.  Hawkes,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  60.     Littledale,  J.,  Park,  J.  A.  J.f  and  Bollaad,*' 
were  absent.     Gray  v.  Milner,  8  Taun.  739  (4  E.  0.  L.  R.)  was  cited. 
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e  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  all  thought  the  instrument  a  bill 
exchange,  and  the  conviction  right.     Gray  v.  MHixer  was  considered  in  point.(rf) 
But  where  a  prisoner  was  convicted  of  uttering  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the  follow- 
g  form : — 

*"Hylton,  Feb.  17,  1841.   r^5g 
"  Please  to  pay  on  demand  to  the  bearer  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  for   *- 
.lue  received,  as  witness  our  hand, 

"  Messrs.  Thomas  6 ally  &  Co." 

pon  a  case  reserved  the  conviction  was  held  bad,  and  the  case  was  distinguished 
3m  Reg.  v.  JTatcke$(e)  in  this,  that  there  the  act  of  putting  the  acceptance  was  a 
rt  of  estoppel  to  say  it  was  not  a  bill  of  exchange.(/) 

And  in  a  subsequent  case  where  an  instrument  was  not  addressed  to  any  person, 
■eat  doubts  were  expressed  whether  an  instrument  could  be  a  bill  of  exchange 
iless  it  had  both  a  drawer  and  a  drawee  ;  and  Alderson,  B.,  thought  he  was  wrong 
Reg.  v.  Hawkes.('g)  and  that  in  that  case  the  fact  was  not  adverted  to  that 
ray  v.  Wlnerfh)  might  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  a  bill  made  payable  at  a 
irticular  place  or  house  is  meant  to  be  addressed  to  the  person  who  resides  at  that 
ace  or  house ;  therefore  in  that  case  the  bill  was  on  the  face  of  it  directed  to  some 
le,  and  the  court  held  that  as  the  defendant  promised  to  pay  it,  that  was  conclu- 
de evidence  that  he  was  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  and  Parke,  B., 
id  that  the  fact  of  the  defendant's  acceptance  was  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
red  at  that  house,  and  consequently  the  drawer  was  induced  to  look  no  further.(i) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money, 
bich  purported  to  be  a  check  on  Messrs.  Sparrow,  bankers,  drawn  in  the  namo  of 
le  Essex  Provident  Society,  and  signed  by  the  chairman  and  three  members  of 
le  Dunmow  sub-committee  of  the  society.  The  Essex  Provident  Society  had 
irious  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  at  Dunmow.  By  the 
ties  of  the  society  all  checks  drawn  on  the  bankers  of  the  society — Messrs.  Spar- 
w — on  account  of  the  society,  were  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  three 
embers  of  a  sub-committee  (that  is,  a  committee  of  some  branch  of  the  society), 
ad  were  then  to  be  countersigned  by  Bassenwhite,  the  clerk  of  the  society.  The 
risoner  brought  the  check  alleged  to  be  forged,  bearing  four  signatures,  which 
urported  to  be  those  of  the  chairman  and  three  members  of  the  Dunmow  sub-com- 
oittee,  to  Bassenwhite,  and  he,  supposing  the  signatures  to  be  genuine,  counter- 
igned  the  check  in  the  usual  manner.  The  four  signatures  were  forgeries.  The 
ashier  of  Messrs.  Sparrow  knew  nothing  of  the  four  signatures,  or  of  the  persons 
vhoee  signatures  they  purported  to  be,  and  he  said  that  the  bankers  did  not  know 
rho  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  were,  but  relied  on  the  signature  of  Bassen- 
white as  authenticating  the  check.  He  added  that  a  check  signed  by  the  members 
)f  the  committee,  but  not  countersigned  by  the  clerk,  would  not  be  paid.  It  was 
Ejected  that  there  was  no  complete  instrument  forged.  Without  *the  name  r*7cq 
rf  Bassenwhite  the  instrument  was  not  complete.  It  was  answered  that  it  *- 
*&s  a  complete  order  without  Bassenwhite's  signature,  which  was  no  part  of  the 
instrument,  but  merely  a  guarantee  that  the  other  signatures  were  genuine ;  and 
Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  objec- 

two;) 

An  indictment  charged  the  uttering  of  the  following  forged  document,  described 
U  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  in  one  count,  and  as  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  in  another. 

(rf)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  295.  (e)  Supra. 

{/)  Reg.  p.  Curry,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  218.  (g)  Supra. 

(h)  Supra. 

(i)  Peto  p.  Reynolds,  9  Exch.  R.  410.  When  this  case  was  in  error,  11  Exch.  R.  418, 
•ke  court  avoided  expressing  any  opinion  on  this  question.  And  in  Fielder  v.  Marshall, 
*C.  B.  N.  S.  606  (99  E.  C.  L.  R.),  a  similar  course  was  adopted.  The  latter  case  shows 
bit  sometimes  an  instrument  of  this  kind  may  be  a  promissory  note,  and  therefore  in  any 
'ate  of  doubt  the  indictment  should  contain  counts  for  forging,  Ac,  a  promissory  note. 

(j)  Reg.  p.  Lee,  3  Cox  C.  C.  80. 
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u  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax  Junction  Railway  Company's  Offices,  Great 
Northern  Station,  Bradford,  9th  June,  1856. 
'"No.  338.  £13  lis.  Id. 

"  The  Leeds  Banking  Company,  Leeds. 

"  Pay  to  Thomas  Thompson  Cunliffe  Lister  or  order  thirteen 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  sevenpence,  which  charge  to  the  Com- 
pany's revenue  account. 

"Martin  Cawood. 

"  Secretary." 

"  The  shareholder's  name  must  be  endorsed  at  the  back  of  the  check." 

(Indorsement)  "T.  T.  Cunliffe  Lister." 

The  prisoner  was  in  the  employment  of  the  said  railway  company,  and  it  was  tbe 
duty  of  him  and  a  fellow  clerk  to  fill  up  the  dividend  warrants  payable  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  to  place  the  stamps  on  them,  and  put  the  initials  of  the  company  on 
the  stamp,  and  to  take  them  to  the  secretary  of  the  company  to  sign,  and  after- 
wards to  post  them.  The  instrument  in  question  was  regularly  and  in  the  coarse  of 
their  duty  made  out  by  the  prisoner  and  his  fellow-clerk,  and  was  properly  stamped 
and  initialed  by  them,  and  was  afterwards  duly  signed  by  the  secretary.  The 
indorsement  of  T.  T.  Cunliffe  Lister  was  afterwards  forged,  and  the  prisoner  uttered 
the  document  with  the  forged  indorsement  on  it.  The  bankers  would  not  have  paid 
the  money  mentioned  in  the  order,  even  to  the  proprietor  himself,  without  his 
indorsement ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that,  as  there  appeared  to  hare 
been  no  authority  to  pay  the  money  mentioned  in  the  document  without  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  proprietor,  that  indorsement  might  be  considered  as  necessary  to  make 
the  instrument  a  perfect  order  or  warrant  authorizing  or  requiring  the  payment 
Whether  the  document  be  regarded  as  the  warrant  or  order  of  the  company  upon 
their  bankers,  or  as  the  warrant  or  order  of  the  proprietor  to  the  bankers  to  payout 
of  the  company's  funds  (made  subject  to  his  order  to  the  amount  specified  in  the 
instrument),  it  still  was  imperfect  without  the  proprietor's  indorsement,  and  con- 
*7fifll  twined  neither  an  authority  or  request  to  pay  without  such  indorsement 
J  And  therefore  the  forging  of  the  ^signature  of  the  proprietor  amounted  to 
a  forgery  of  the  entire  document.  (&) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  an  order  and  warrant  for  the 
payment  of  money.  J.  W.  Caley  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  New  Windsor;  the  pri- 
soner was^asaistant  overseer ;  and  there  were  three  churchwardens  and  four  overseen 
in  the  parish.  The  practice  was  for  a  majority  of  the  parish  officers  to  draw  checks 
on  the  treasurer  of  the  Union  which  he  paid.  On  the  26th  of  February  the  pri- 
soner had  brought  him  a  check  drawn  in  favor  of  J.  Seeker  for  £1  3s.  (k/.  Th* 
check  was  then  signed  by  Mr.  Caley  only.  On  the  same  day  the  prisoner  paid  the 
managing  clerk  of  Mr.  Seeker  £1  3*.  6d.  in  cash,  which  was  the  amount  then  doe 
to  him  from  the  parish  officers ;  when  the  check  was  cashed  at  the  counting-nous* 
of  the  treasurer,  it  was  for  £3  3*.  6rf. ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  who  pre- 
sented it.     At  the  time  it  was  cashed  it  was  as  follows : — 

"  Windsor  Union,  26th  February,  1848. 
"  Parish  of  Windsor  with  Ded worth. 
<;  To  John  Deacon,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  above  Union. 
"  Pay  John  Seeker,  Esq.,  or  bearer,  the  sum  of  three  pounds  three  shillings  aw 
sixpence. 

tl  John  Clode,  Jun.,  Churchwarden. 
"  J.  W.  Caley,         ) 
"  J.  F.  Lawrence,    >■     Overseen. 
"  George  Jenner,   ) 
"  George  Turpin,  Assistant  Oveneer* 
"  N.  6.  Unless  this  check  is  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  parish  officers  it  will  ■* 
be  cashed." 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Autey,  D.  b  B.  294. 
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iere  was  do  evidence  to  show  in  what  state  the  check  was  at  the  time  when  it  was 
;ned  by  any  of  the  officers  except  Caley.  It  was  objected  that  if  the  check  was 
ered  after  Caley  had  signed,  and  before  any  of  the  others  signed,  it  was  not  a 
rgery,  as  it  was  an  incomplete  instrument  till  it  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
ioers.  Piatt,'  B. :  "  Until  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  parish  officers  were 
ached  to  this  check  it  was  an  incomplete  instrument,  and  was  neither  an  order  on 
e  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  nor  a  warrant  to  him  to  pay  money ; 
d  the  altering  it  when  incomplete  is,  therefore,  no  forgery." (I) 
It  is  also  laid  down  as  clear,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  charge  *of  r*»f*i 
rgery  that  the  instrument  is  not  available,  by  reason  of  some  collateral  *- 
jection  not  appearing  upon  the  face  of  it.(m)  So  that,  where  a  prisoner  was 
dieted  for  forging  an  order  for  the  payment  of  prize-money,  and  it  appeared  that 
e  party  whose  name  was  forged  was  a  discharged  seaman,  and  was,  at  the  time 
e  order  bore  date,  within  seven  miles  of  the  port  where  his  wages  were  payable ; 
tder  which  circumstances  his  genuine  order  would  not  have  been  valid  by  the 
ovisioos  of  the  32  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  s.  2,  unless  made  in  the  manner  therein  pre- 
ribed;  the  offence  was  holden  to  be  forgery,  the  order  itself  purporting,  on  the 
3e  of  it,  to  be  made  at  another  place  beyond  the  limited  distance. (n) 
So  it  is  no  defence  to  an  indictmeut  for  forging  and  uttering  an  order  of  a  board 
guardians  of  a  poor  law  union,  to  show  that  the  person  who  signed  the  order  as 
esiding  chairman  was  not  in  fact  chairman  on  the  day  he  signed  the  order.  The 
dictment  against  the  prisoner  was  for  forging  and  uttering  the  following  order: — 

"No. 

"  Aylsham  Union,  the  14th  day  of  Nov.,  1837. 
"To  John  Ringer,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

"Pay  to  B.  P.  Drouet,  or  bearer,  the  sum  of  £149  10*.  lOd. 

"  John  Warnes,  Presiding  Chairman. 
"John  Rump,   )  n      ,. 
"John  Cross!   }  Guardian8- 

"Henry  Pike, 
"  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  said  Union." 

The  signatures  of  Warnes  and  Rump  were  proved  to  have  been  written  by  them 
it  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  of  the  union,  but  it  was  not  proved  that  Warnes  was 
be  presiding  chairman  when  he  signed  the  order.  The  signature  of  John  Cross 
ng  proved  to  be  forged.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended  that  though  the 
nstrument  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  presiding  chairman,  and  so  was  on  the 
ice  of  it  valid,  yet  it  might  be  shown  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  that  in  fact  the 
person  signing  and  describing  himself  as  presiding  chairman  did  not  fill  that  char- 
ttter,  and  that  the  instrument  would  then  be  equally  invalid,  as  if  the  deficiency 
tad  been  on  the  face  of  the  instrument;  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection. (o) 

(f)  Reg.  v.  Turpin,  2  C.  &  K.  820  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  This  decision  seems  very  question- 
*le.  Rex  v.  Bingley,  R.  &  R.  446;  Rex  v.  Kirkwood,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  304,  and  Rex  v. 
Dide,  Ibid.  307,  1  vol.  p.  61,  show  that  if  several  make  distinct  parts  of  a  forged  instru- 
ct, each  is  a  principal,  though  it  is  finished  by  one  alone  in  the  absence  of  the  others. 
'l  is  plain,  therefore  that  a  party  may  be  guilty  of  forging  an  instrument,  though  at  the 
>une  he  executes  part  of  it,  such  instrument  is  in  an  incomplete  state.  If,  therefore,  a 
*non  alters  an  incomplete  instrument,  with  intent  that  it  shall  afterwards  be  completed, 
tad  it  is  afterwards  completed,  it  should  seem  that  he  is  then  guilty  of  forging  such  in- 
urnment, especially  where  the  only  false  part  is  that  executed  by  himself.  In  this  case 
too  the  prisoner  appears  to  have  signed  the  check  last,  and  until  he  signed  there  was  not 
1  majority  of  the  officers,  who  had  signed;  the  forged  instrument,  therefore,  was  com- 
peted by  the  prisoner  himself.  Again,  the  prisoner  must  have  uttered  the  check  to  some 
toe,  and  to  whom  is  immaterial,  if  it  was  then  in  its  altered  state,  and  of  that  no  ques- 
ion  teems  to  have  been  made,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  been  convicted  of  utter- 
ly. See  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  &  P.  582  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  ante,  p.  717. 

(ft)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  45,  p.  956. 

(ft)  M'ln tosh's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  39,  p.  942 ;  2  Leach  883. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Pike,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  70.    Per  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  "  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
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But  the  offence  will  not  be  forgery  where  the  false  instrument  does  not  carry  on 
the  face  of  it  the  semblance  of  that  for  which  it  is  counterfeited,  or  where  it  is   ' 
illegal  in  its  very  frame.(  p) 

In  a  case  where  the  instrument  charged  to  be  forged  was  an  order  in  the  name 
of  a  creditor  to  a  gaoler,  for  the  discharge  of  a  debtor  who  was  in  prison  under  an 
attachment  for  a  contempt,  it  was  objected  that  such  instrument  was  a  mere  nullitj 
in  itself,  even  if  genuine ;  but  it  became  unnecessary  to  decide  upon  the  objection.(y) 
**7fi21  *  Where  the  false  instrument  was  in  the  following  form,  without  any  sig- 
J   nature : — 

"  No.  F.  946. 
"  I  promise  to  pay  John  Wilsou,  Esq.,  or  bearer,  Ten  Pounds. 

"  London,  March  4,  1776. 
£  Ten.  "  For  Self  and  Company,  of  my 

Bank  in  England. 
"  Entered,  John  Jones," 

and  it  was  laid  in  one  set  of  counts  as  a  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be  a  bank 
note ;  and  in  another  as  purporting  to  be  a  promissory  note,  for  the  payment  of 
money ;  it  was  holden  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal,  though  it  was 
specially  found  by  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  averred  that  the  instrument  was  a  good 
bank  note,  and  uttered  and  published  it  as  a  good  bank  note.  The  court  said  that 
the  representation  of  the  prisoner  could  uot  alter  the  purport  of  the  instrument, 
which  was  what  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument  itself;  and  that,  although 
such  false  representations  might  make  the  party  guilty  of  a  fraud  or  cheat,  they 
could  not  make  him  guilty  of  a  felony.fr) 

In  a  case  where  a  bill  of  exchange  was  directed  to  "  John  Ring"  and  the  accept- 
ance was  by  "John  King;"  and  the  indictment  stated  that  the  bill  purported  to 
be  directed  to  John  King  by  the  name  of  John  Ring,  and  that  the  prisoner  forged 
the  acceptance  in  the  name  of  John  King ;  judgment  was  arrested,  because  Ring 
could  not  purport  to  be  King.($) 

Forging  or  uttering  a  note  which,  for  want  of  a  signature,  is  incomplete,  was 
holden  not  to  be  an  offence  within  the  statute,  by  which  forgery  of  notes  was  sub- 
jected to  capital  punishment.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  offence  of  utter- 
ing a  forged  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  £40,  with  intent,  &c.  The  note 
in  question  had  been  originally  issued  by  the  Bedford  bank  as  a  one  pound  note, 
and  was  then  as  follows : — 

"  No.  16209.  Bedford  Bank,  £1. 

"  I  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  One  Pound  on  demand  here  or  at  Sir  Charles 
Price,  Bart.,  &  Co.,  Bankers,  London. 

"  Value  received. 
"Bedford,  the  17th  day  of  October,  1817. 

"  For  Barnard,  Barnard,  and  Green. 

"Thomas  Barnard." 

The  note  was  afterwards  altered  by  cutting  out  or  obliterating  the  word  one  and 
pasting  in  or  inserting  in  the  place  of  it  the  word  forty,  and  by  cutting  off  the  last    * 
line  which  contained  the  signature,  and  by  some  other  smaller  alterations.   The 
note  then  was  as  follows : — 


prisoner's  mouth  to  set  up  that  Warnes  was  not  in  fact  chairman.     By  uttering  the 
he  represents  the  whole  as  true." 

(p)  Ante,  p.  748. 
•  (q)  Fawcett's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  7,  p.  862,  and  8.  45,  p.  952,  where  the  learw* 
writer  says  that  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  judges  decided  the  case  on  that  grouid; 
as,  at  any  rate,  the  indictment  was  holden  good  as  a  cheat.    And  see  Gibbs's  case,  1  W 
R.  173 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  7,  b.  864. 

(r)  Jones's  case,  Doug.  300  ;  1  Leach  204  ;  2  East  P.  C.  C  19,  s.  11,  p.  883,  and  s.  45,  p. 
952.  Upon  this  case,  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Collicott,  4  Taunt.  303,  •*• 
Berved,  "  Jones's  crime  was  that  of  telling  a  falsehood." 

(«)  Reading's  case,  2  Leach  590 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  45,  p.  952,  and  a.  56,  p.  081- 
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"No.  16209.  ;   Bedford  Bank. 

ul  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  Forty  Pounds  on  demand  here  or 
i  Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  London. 

"  v^ alue  received 
"  Bedford,  the  17th  day  of  October,  1817. 

"  For  Barnard,  Barnard,  and  Green." 

nd  id  this  form  it  was  uttered  by  the  prisoner,  as  a  note  for  forty  pounds,  and  the 
rosecutor  gave  him  forty  pounds  in  change  for  it.  Objection  was  taken  on  behalf 
:"  the  prisoner,  that  this  note  as  uttered  by  him  was  incomplete,  and  was  not,  nor 
id  it  purport  to  be,  a  promissory  npte,  for  want  of  the  signature ;  and  that,  there- 
re,  it  was  not  the  subject  of  forgery  within  the  statute;  and,  on  a  case  reserved, 
le  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  objection  was  fatal,  and  the  con- 
ation wrong,  (t) 

Where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  as  for  an  offence  at 
>mmon  law,  for  disposing  of,  &c,  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  promissory  note, 
le  count  upon  which  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  charged  in  substance  as  follows ; 
unely,  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully  and  fraudulently  did  dispose  of  and  put  away 
»  one  J.  H.  a  certain  forged  promissory  note,  which  was  as  follows : — 


No.  6414. 


Blackburn 
Bank. 


30  Shillings. 


I  promise  to  take  this  as  thirty  shillings  on  demand,  in  part  for  a  two  pound  note 
due  received. 
Entd.  J.  C. 

.  Blackburn,  Sept.  18,  1821.     No.  6414. 
For  Cunliffe,  Brooks,  &  Co. 


30  Shillings. 


R.  Cunliffe. 


ith  intent,  &c.  It  was  objected  that  this  instrument  could  not  in  any  legal  sense 
e  denominated  a  promissory  note,  as  charged  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  learned 
idge  reserved  the  point,  it  appearing  also  to  him  that  there  was  great  dou^t  whether 
he  genuine  instrument  or  writing,  supposed  to  be  forged  and  uttered,  had  any  legal 
nlidity;  and  whether  it  was  not  a  mere  nullity,  for  the  forgery  of  which  no 
ndictment  could  be  sustained;  and  the  judges  decided  that  judgment  should  be 
inttted.(u) 

8o  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  bill  of  exchange 
in  the  following  form : — 

"Nov.  10,  1840. 
tt  Please  to  pay  to  your  order  the  sum  of  forty-seven  pounds  for  value  received. 

"J.  Bishop. 
wTo  Mr.  G.  Peckford, 
"  Yeovil." 

^"Accepted  G.  Peckford,"  and  indorsed  "  J.  Bishop ;"  it  was  objected  that  p^ , 
Hub  was  not  a  bill  of  exchange ;  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  request  to  a  *■ 
K&tn  to  pay  himself,  and  the  acceptance  of  such  a  document  laid  the  acceptor  under 
*o  obligation  to  a  third  party;  Krskine,  J.,  said  he  would  reserve  the  point,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted,  but  the  learned  judge  afterwards  thought  the  objection  bo 
-learly  good  that  he  recommended  a  pardon  for  the  offence. (u) 
Where  the  indictment  was  for  uttering,  as  true,  a  forged  acceptance  of  a  bill  of 

(f)  Reg.  v.  Pateman,  R.  k  R  455. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Burke,  R.  k  R.  496.  It  may  be  observed  of  the  instrument  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment that  it  wan  not  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand ;  that  it  was  not  payable  in 
Soaey ;  that  the  maker  only  promised  to  take  it  in  payment;  and  that  the  requisitions  of 
be  17  Geo.  B,  c.  30,  were  not  complied  with. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Baxtlett,  2  M.  k  Rob.  362. 
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exchange,  and  it  appeared  that  the  hill  in  question  was  absolutely  void  by  the  pro- 
visions of  a  statute  at  that  time  in  force,  it  was  holden  that  a  conviction  could  not 
be  supported.     The  bill  of  exchange  was  of  the  following  tenor : — 

"  Sir,  "  Navy  Office,  21st  December,  1786. 

"  Seven  days  after  date,  please  to  pay  to  Mr.  John  Moffatt,  or  his  order,  the  sum 
of  three  pounds  three  shillings,  and  place  the  same  to  the  account  of 

"Walter  Sterling." 
"To  George  Peters,  Esq., 
"Baukof  England." 

"Accepted,  G.  Peters/'  . 

And  the  question  was,  whether,  supposing  this  bill  of  exchange  to  be  void  by  the 
provisions  of  the  17  Geo.  3,  c.  30.  s.  1,  not  being  drawn  according  to  the  form 
therein  prescribed  (as  it  neither  specified  the  place  of  abode  of  the  payee,  nor  was 
attested  by  any  subscribing  witness,  though  for  less  than  £5),  the  forging  of  it  eotdd 
be  considered  as  a  capital  offence  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  and  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22.  on 
which  the  indictment  proceeded.  All  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction 
was  wrong ;  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  bill  in  question  had  been  a  genuino  instru- 
ment, it  would  have  been  absolutely  void,  and  nothing  could  have  made  it  good : 
and  that,  by  the  17  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  such  an  instrument  was  no  bill,  and  had  nut  the 
appearance  or  semblance  of  one.(w) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  will  uf 
land  of  one  John  Skid  more,  deceased,  attested  by  only  two  witnesses;  and,  as  it 
did  not  appear  in  evidence  what  estate  the  supposed  testator  had  in  the  land  so 
devised,  or  of  what  nature  it  was,  so  that  it  might  be  presumed  to  be  freehold,  and 
therefore,  the  will  void  and  of  none  effect,  by  the  express  enactment  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  (z)  for  want  of  the  attestation  of  three  witnesses,  the  judges  held  the 
Cjnviction  wrong ;  on  the  grouud  that,  as  it  was  not  showu  to  be  a  chattel  interest, 
it  was  to  be  presumed  to  be  freehold. (y) 

So  it  has  been  held,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  an  order  for  relief  of  discharged 
prisoners  from  a  County  gaol  under  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  85,  being  in  many  instances 
ungrammatical  and  at  variance  with  the  Act,  will  not  support  an  indictment  fur 
forgcry.(s) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  with  intent 
*^fiVI  fco^e^rau^  Blake  in  one  count,  and  Woodman  *in  another,  it  appeared  that 
-I  the  prisoner  applied  to  Blake,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Berkhainpstead 
Union,  for  payment  of  money  under  the  instrument  described  in  the  indictment, 
and  represented  herself  as  the  wife  of  William  Henry  therein  mentioned,  and  stated 
as  a  reason  for  his  not  presenting  it  personally,  that  he  was  sick.  Blake  stated  that 
except  as  relieving  officer,  he  was  not  an  overseer  of  Berkhamstead,  but  that  he  wan 
authorized  by  Woodman,  the  overseer,  to  pay  money  to  persons  producing  prisoners' 
passes  under  the  5  Geo.  -A,  c.  85.  The  instrument  in  question,  after  reciting  the 
provision  in  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  85,  as  to  discharged  prisoners  being  entitled  to  a 
certain  allowance  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  place  through  which  they 
might  pass  to  the  places  of  their  settlement,  proceeded,  u  And  whereas  William 
Henry,  his  wife,  and  eight  children,  corresponding  in  appearance  and  account  he 
gives  of  himself  to  the  description  after  mentioned,  has  come  before  us,  two  of  the 
visiting  justices  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Sandwich,  and  is  deemed  by  us  to  he 
a  fit  object  to  receive  the  regulated  allowances  under  the  said  Act ;  this  is  to  certiiry 
the  same,  and  to  require  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
route,  to  issue  to  the  discharged  prisoner  the  allowance  specified  in  the  said  route, 
as  required  by  the  said  Act:  provided  that  the  discharged  prisoner  produces  the 
said  route  himself,  and  that  the  description  corresponds  with  his  appearance  aid 
agrees  with  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  and  the  number  of  children  he  haswita 
him.     Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  20th  day  of  November,  1843."   The 


(ir)  Moffatt's  case,  1  Leach  431 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  45,  p.  954. 
(x)  29  Car.  2,  c.  3,  s.  5. 

y)  Wall's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  45,  p.  953,  954. 

z)  Rex  v.  Donnelly,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  438. 
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DStrumcDt  contained  the  "  Route  for  William  Henry,  his  wife  and  eight  children, 
rom  Saudwich,  in. the  County  of  Kent,  to  Kenilworth,  in  the  County  of  Warwick/' 
rhich  specified  "  the  names  of  the  places  through  which  the  discharged  prisoner  is 
o  travel  *'  (amongst  which  Berkhamstead  was  not  included),  the  rate  per  mile,  the 
urn  paid  by  the  overseer,  Ac.  The  instrument  also  contained  "  directions  for  filling 
ip  the  passes,"  and  u  description  of  the  discharged  prisoner."  The  seals  to  it  were 
mall  pieces  of  paper  affixed  to  it  by  wafers.  Upon  a  case  reserved  after  conviction, 
t  was  objected,  1.  That  this  instrument  was  not  a  warrant.  The  statute,  sec.  23, 
equired  it  to  be  sealed  with  the  county  seal,  or  with  a  seal  to  be  specially  provided 
or  that  purpose — in  this  case  the  seals  were  common  paper  seals  without  any  im- 
)ression.  The  forgery,  therefore,  was  incomplete.  The  overseer  could  not  be  de- 
served by  it,  nor  would  he,  if  he  had  paid  the  money  under  it,  have  been  entitled 
o  recover  that  money  again.  2.  The  justices,  who  purport  to  have  signed  this  pass, 
ire  only  described  as  visiting  justices  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Sandwich,  not 
uiyiug  in  what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  Sandwich  is,  and  the  statute  only 
•elates  to  prisons  in  England  and  Wales.  3.  There  is  a  proviso  in  the  pass,  u  that 
he  discharged  prisoner  produces  the  said  route  himself."  The  presentment  here 
was  by  the  woman,  and  therefore  void.  4.  The  statute  says  that  the  overseer  shall 
>ay  the  discharged  prisoner,  and  take  a  receipt  from  such  prisoner.  This,  there- 
fore, was  clearly  a  conditional  order.  5.  This  is  not  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money.  The  statute  speaks  of  it  all  through  as  a  pass.  When  a  statute  designates 
in  instrument  by  *a  particular  name,  it  mus>t  be  described  by  that  name :  r*rrue 
md  it  is  not  true,  because  a  document  contains  one  little  ingredient  of  a  *- 
particular  nature,  that  therefore  the  instrument  itself  should  be  so  designated. 
Lastly,  if  Blake  had  been  a  servant  of  Woodman's,  an  uttering  to  him  might  have 
been  deemed  an  uttering  to  his  master,  but  he  holds  a  distinct  office  under  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  But  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
viction was  right. (a) 

The  prisoner  was  charged  in  some  counts  with  forging,  in  others  with  uttering 
the  following  document,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany:— 

g  "  Great  Western  Railway. 

"  Sir,   Please   to  pass   the    g  -3  bearer  to    Oxford     and     back     on    business 

of  the    Oxford  and   Rugby  ^^  Railway, 

ja  "  Yours,  &c, 

"Novr.  8,  1848.  £  "  Geo.  Wm.  Carrington." 

It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  went  to  the  Abingdon  Station  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  being  asked  for  his  ticket,  presented  the  document  in  question ;  and 
on  being  asked  who  John  Palmer  was,  he  replied,  "  Your  deputy  superintendent  at 
•  Paddingfrm  ;"  he  also  stated  that  he  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morrell,  of  Ox- 
ford, on  business  of  the  Rugby  Railroad,  which  was  false.  Passes  of  this  kind 
were  granted  by  the  deputy  superintendent  at  Paddington  to  allow  persons  to  pass 
on  the  railway  free  of  charge,  but  this  was  a  forgery.  The  jury  having  acquitted 
of  the  forgery,  but  convicted  of  the  uttering,  it  was  submitted,  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, that,  as  the  forgery  of  such  a  document  was  only  a  forgery  at  common  law, 
the  uttering  of  such  a  forged  instrument  was  not  an  offence.  Cresswell,  J. :  "  I  have 
*ot  found  any  case,  in  which  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  instrument  at 
ttuimon  law  has  been  maintained,  unless  some  fraud  was  actually  perpetrated  by  it, 
Which  is  not  the  charge  in  this  indictment :  and  Pattesou,  J.,  is  not  aware  of  any 
ttue  on  the  subject.  That  the  forgery  of  this  instrument  was  a  forgery  at  common 
law  there  is  no  doubt,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  charge  of  uttering  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, aud  the  judgment  must  be  arrested.' \b) 

But  this  case  has  been  since  overruled.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  forgery 
•t  common  law  of  a  consent  of  R.  Sodeu  to  act  as  next  friend  to  certain  infante  in  a 
chancery  suit,  and  a  second  count  charged  him  with  uttering  the  forged  consent, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

(«)  Reg  v.  M'Connell,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  298;  1  C.  k  K.  371  (47  E   C.  L.  R.). 
(b)  Reg.  p.  Boult,  2  C   &  K.  604  (61  E.  C.  L.  R  ). 
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"In  Chancery. 

"  Miles  against  Miles. 
"  I  hereby  consent  to  be  next  friend  to  the  infants,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
suit. 

"Richard  Sodex." 

It  was  contended,  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  case,  that  the  second  count 
*r-fi7-i  charged  no  offence;  but  Erie,  J.,  left  the  case  to  the  *jury,  who  found  the 
i  J  prisoner  guilty  on  both  counts ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  conviction  was 
held  right  on  the  first  count,  but  no  opinion  expressed  on  the  second. (f)  And 
where  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  uttering  a  certificate  from  a  clergyman  that 
the  prisoner  had  conducted  a  school  with  ability  and  success,  and  both  the  pre- 
ceding cases  were  cited,  the  court  expressly  overruled  Reg.  v.  Boulty  and  held  that 
it  is  a  common  law  offeuce  to  utter  a  forged  instrameut,  the  forgery  of  which  is  an 
offence  at  common  law.(tf) 

Sec.  II. —  Of  the  Written  Instruments  in  respect  of  which  Forgery  may  be  Com- 
mitted. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  written  instruments  in  respect  of  which 
forgery  may  be  committed. 

It  is  clearly  agreed  that,  at  common  law,  the  counterfeiting  of  a  matter  of  record 
is  forgery ;  for,  since  the  law  gives  the  highest  credit  to  all  records,  it  cannot  but  be 
of  the  utmost  ill  consequence  to  the  public  to  have  them  either  forged  or  falsified.(e) 
Also,  it  is  agreed   to  be  forgery  to  counterfeit  any  authentic  matter  of  a  public 
nature ;  as  a  privy  seal,(  f)  or  a  licence  from  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  to  com- 
pound a  debt,(  g)  or  a  certificate  of  holy  orders,(A)  or  a  protection  from  a  parliament 
man.(t)     It  is  also  unquestionable  that  a  man- may  be,  in  like  manner,  guilt j  of 
forgery  at  common  law,  by  forging  a  deed;^')  and,  therefore,  it  seems  that  one 
may  be  equally  guilty  by  forging  a  will,  which  cannot  be  thought  to  be  of  less  con- 
sequence than  a  deed. (A:)     There  seem  to  be  some  strong  opinions  in  the  boob 
that  the    counterfeiting  of   any  writings  of  an   inferior  nature    to    those  above- 
mentioned  is  not  forgery  at  the  common  law.  (7)     And  it  has  been  hoi  den,  that 
the  forging  of  another's  hand,  and  thereby  receiving  rent  due  to  him  from  his 
tenants,  is  not  punishable  at  all.(m)     But  Hawkins  remarks,  that  it  cannot  surely 
be  proved  by  any  good  authorities,  that  such  base  crimes  are  wholly  disregarded  by 
the  common   law,  as  uot  deserving  a  public  prosecution;  and  that  the  opinion  of 
their  being  punishable  by  no  law  seems  not  to  be  maintainable,  since  many  of  them 
are  most  certainly  punishable  by  force  of  the  33  Hen.  8,  c.  1  ;  and  that  it  cannot 
be  a  convincing  argument  that  they  are  not  punishable  by  the  common  law.  because 
they  are  of  a  private  nature,  as  much  as  other  writings  concerning  other  matters; 
no  one  being  ready  to  affirm  that  the  making  of  a  false  deed  concerning  a  private 
*7f  R~l   matt€r  *s  not  punishable  at  common  law.     He  further  says  that,  perhaps  it 
J   may  be  reasonable  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  counterfeiting  of 
such  writings,  the  forgery  whereof,  as  in  the  above  cases,  is  properly  punishable  as 
forgery,  and  the  counterfeiting  of  other  writings  of  an  inferior  nature:  that  the 
former  is  in  itself  criminal,  whether  any  third  person  be  actually  injured  thereby  or 
not ;  but  that  the  latter  is  no  crime,  unless  some  one  received  a  prejudice  from  it(*) 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Sraythies,  1  Den.  C.  C.  498  ;  2  C.  &  K.  879  (61  EC.L.R). 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Sbarnian,  Dears.  C.  C.  285,  pott,  p.  773.  In  Reg.  v.  Withers,  4  Cox  G.  C.  l"i 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  uttering  a  forged  warranty  of  a  horse,  and  Rolft,  B-t 
seemed  unwilling  to  act  on  Reg  v.  Boult,  but  the  case  failed  on  the  evidence. 

(e)  1  Roll.  Ab.  65,  76  ;  Yelv.  146  ;  Cro.  Eliz.  178;  8  Mod.  66. 
(/)  1  Roll.  Ab.  68,  pi.  33,  Cro   Gar.  326;  1  Jones  326. 

\ff)  1  Roll.  Ab.  65,  pi.  5  ;  2  Buls.  137.  (A)  1  Lev.  138. 

(t)  1  Sid.  142. 

(J )  1  Roll.  Ab.  66 ;  T.  Raym.  81 ;  Ow.  47  ;  1  Sid.  278  ;  3  Leon.  170. 
(*)  Moor.  760  ;  Noy  101 ;  Dy.  302  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  10. 

(/)  1  Roll.  431  ;  1  Sid.  16,  155,  451  ;  1  Roll.  Ab.  66 ;  Winch  40,  90 ;  1  Leon.  101 ;  3  Uoi* 
231  ;  Cro.  Eliz.  296,  853  ;  3  Buls.  265. 

(m)  Cro.  Eliz.  166  ;  Yelv.  146  ;  3  Buls.  265.       (n)  1   Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  11. 
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It  is  observed  as  do  matter  of  surprise  to  find  so  able  a  writer  as  Hawkins  treading 
:h  so  much  caution  in  a  path,  now  indeed  too  well  beaten ;  but  which,  previous  to 
;* time  of  the  revolution,  when  paper  securities  became  much  more  common,  had 
3n  but  little  explored. (o)  But  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  distinction  which  he 
:es,  between  the  counterfeiting  of  such  writings  the  forgery  whereof  is  properly 
nishable  as  forgery,  and  the  counterfeitiug  of  other  writings  of  an  inferi  <r 
iure,  it  is  said  that,  however  plausible  this  may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  a  solution 
the  difficulty  but  a  mere  conjecture,  which  leaves  the  crime  of  forgery  as  indis- 
ct  in  principle  as  before,  and  tends  to  confound  it  with  the  general  class  of 
sats ;( j?)  and  that  it  does  not  appear  upon  full  consideration  of  the  books  to 
lich  he  refers,  that  it  is  anywhere  adjudged,  or  is  even  generally  laid  down,  that 
5  counterfeit  of  writings  of  any  sort,  whereby  any  person  may  receive  a  prejudice, 
done  lucri  causd  or  malo  animo,  is  not  punishable  as  forgery.(</)  It  is  also 
served,  that  those  books  which  seem  at  first  sight  most  strongly  to  warrant  the 
tion  that  writings  of  an  inferior  nature,  such  as  letters,  are  not  the  subject  of 
gery  at  common  law,  if  fairly  considered  and  compared,  amount  to  no  more  than 
s,  that  the  imputation  of  counterfeiting  letters  or  writings  frivolous  or  of  no 
imen/,  or  from  whence  no  damage  could  ensue,  or  of  uncertain  signification,  is 
t  actionable ;  and  that  such  letters  or  writings  are  incapable  from  their  substance, 
t  from  their  form,  of  supporting  a  charge  of  forgery,  the  chief  ingredients  of 
ich  offence  are  fraud  and  intention  to  deceive.(r) 

The  points  to  which  this  discussion  relates  were  fully  considered  in  the  following 
portent  case,  in  which  it  was  holden  that  the  counterfeitiug  of  a  release,  or 
pittance  for  a  sum  of  money,  though  without  seal,  was  forgery ;  and  that  it 
old  be  a  most  injurious  notion,  and  even  a  reflection  on  the  common  law,  to  sup- 
ie  it  so  defective  as  not  to  provide  a  remedy  against  offences  of  this  nature.^) 
id  this  case  is  considered  as  having  now  settled  the  rule,  that  the  counterfeiting  of 
y  writing  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  whereby  another  may  be  prejudiced,  is  forgery 
common  law. (J)1 

Ad  information  against  the  defendant  charged  that  he  being  bound  to  deliver 
5  tons  and  a  quarter  of  alum,  of  the  value  of  £1000  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
a  certain  day  then  past,  contriving  and  intending  the  said  Duke  of  the  said  alum 

ro)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  9.  7,  p.  859. 

[p)  Ibid.     And  as  to  the  distinction  between  forgery  and   cheats,  see  ante,  p.  611, 

te  (q). 

(q)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  7,  p.  860.  (r)  Id.  Ibid. 

(«)  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (B).  (t)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a.  7,  p.  861. 

1  In  the  case  of  Ames  and  others,  2  Greenl.  365,  it  wa9  said,  that  at  common  law,  forgery 
ay  be  committed  of  any  writing  which,  if  genuine,  would  operate  as  the  foundation  of 
tother's  liability.  Forging  any  instrument,  which,  on  the  face  of  the  indictmeut,  ap- 
ttrsto  be  void,  if  it  were  genuine,  is  not  an  indictable  offence — as  a  writing  purporting 
•  contain  a  mere  naked  promise  to  pay  a  sum.  of  money  in  labor,  expressing  no  consider- 
tioo,  and  being  connected  with  no  consideration  by  averment  in  tbe  iudictment :  People 
Shall,  9  Cow.  778  ;  see  Butler  v.  Comm.,  12  Serg.  &  R.  237.  Where  an  order  for  the 
elirery  of  goods  is  accepted  and  paid,  and  returned  to  the  drawer,  and  the  date  of  it  sub- 
tquently  altered  by  him  :  this  alteration  is  not  forgery  at  common  law,  though  done 
ith  a  fraudulent  intent.  To  constitute  a  forgery  in  such  case,  the  act  must  have  a 
sodency  to  effectuate  the  fraud :  People  v.  Fitch,  1  Wend.  298.  The  fraudulent  altera* 
ion  of  a  settlement  of  a  book  account  with  intent  to  defraud  A.,  by  including  thus, 
iUelyt  within  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  a  claim  of  A.  against  B.,  which  accrued  after 
he  settlement  was  in  fact  made,  is  forgery:  Barn  urn  v.  State,  15  Ohio  717.  Falsely 
•ttiog  a  witness's  name  to  a  bond  which  is  not  required  to  have  a  subscribing  witness, 
<*i  not  vitiate  the  bond,  and  is  not  forgery  :  State  v.  Gherkin,  7  Ired.  206.  Falsely, 
fittingly  and  corruptly  rubbing  out,  erasing  or  obliterating  a  release  or  acquittance,  on 
he  back  of  a  note  or  bond,  or  elsewhere,  does  not,  according  to  the  law  of  North 
Molina,  amount  to  the  crime  of  forgery :  State  v.  Thomburg,  6  Ired.  79.  The  forged 
nking  of  an  acceptance  of  a  conditional  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  is  forgery  at 
ommon  law:  Comm.  v.  Ayer,  3  Cush.  150.  A.  gave  a  receipt  to  B.  acknowledging  the 
Jceipt  of  money  in  part  payment,  and  such  receipt  was  subsequently  altered  so  as  to  read 
ijullvp  to  date :  held  that  such  alteration  was  a  forgery,  as  forgery  consists  in  altering 
fc  paper  in  a  material  part  to  the  injury  of  another  as  well  in  whole  as  in  part  :  State  v. 
lojd,  5  Strobh.  58. 
TOL.  II. — 38 
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*7P01  *°  defraud,  an(^  w^  a  fraudulent  intent  to  avoid  the  delivery  of  the  *said 
J   alum  on,  &c .,  upon  the  back  of  a  certain  certificate  in  writing,  signed  by  one 
A.  N.,  falsely  forged  and  counterfeited,  a  certain  writing  in  the  words  and  figures 
following : — 

—        ~  "Mr.  John  Ward.     I  do  hereby  order  you  to  charge 

the  quantity  of  660  tons  and  1  quarter  of  alum,  to  my 
►  account,  part  of  the  quantity  here  mentioned  in  this  cer- 
tificate ;  and  out  of  the  money  arising  by  the  sale  of  the 


"  Schedule    1 


f  Tons  C.  ^ 
660     5 
315     5 


975  10  J  alum  in  your  hands  pay  to  Mr.  W.  Ward  and  yourself 
10Z.  for  every  tou  according  to  agreement;  and  for  your  so  doing  this  shall  be  your 
discharge. —  Buckingham. — April  30th,  1706."  And  it  charged  in  a  second  count, 
that  he  published  the  same  forged  writing,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  &c.  The 
defendant  having  been  convicted,  it  was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the 
instrument  set  forth  was  not  the  subject  of  forgery  at  common  law,  and  the  offence 
was  not,  therefore,  punishable  in  this  form,  but  at  most  punishable  only  as  a  cheat; 
being  merely  a  thing  of  a  private  nature,  and  in  effect  nothing  more  than  a  letter. 
And  it  was  argued  that  if  the  counterfeiting  of  a  letter  had  been  punishable  a*  i 
forgery  at  common  law,  then  the  making  of  the  33  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  to  punish  those 
who  got  the  money  or  goods  of  others  under  color  of  false  tokens  or  counterfeit 
letters  was  nugatory.  It  was  also  urged,  that  it  no  where  appeared  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had  been  prejudiced  by  this;  which  might  have  been  indictable  as 
a  cheat,  if  he  had  been  so  prejudiced;  though  not  as  for  forgery  at  common  law. 
But  all  the  court  held  that  this  was  indictable  as  a  forgery  at  common  law.  That 
none  of  the  books  confine  the  offence  to  the  particular  kinds  mentioned  iu  3  lost 
169 ;  and  that  as  forging  a  writing  not  sealed  came  within  all  the  mischief  of 
forgiug  a  deed,  the  maxim  applied,  ubi  eadem  est  ratio  eadem  eat  lex.  That  this 
was  recognized  in  the  preamble  of  the  5  Eliz.  c.  14,  which  recites  that  the  forcing 
of  writing**  as  well  as  of  deeds,  was  puni>* liable  by  law  before  that  statute;  but  that 
offenders  had  been  encouraged  by  the  too  great  mildness  of  the  punishments;  and 
that  the  33  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  did  not  create  new  offences,  but  only  enhanced  the  penalty 
where  the  fraud  was  executed. (u) 

In  the  argument  upon  this  case,  the  following  instances  of  indictments  at  common 
law,  for  forging  instruments  not  under  seal,  were  referred  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  and  relied  upon  by  the  court;  an  indictment  for  forging  letters  of  credit  to 
raise  money,(r)  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  promissory  note,(?r)  a  bill  of 
lading.^x)  an  acquittance, (y)  a  warrant  of  attorney ,(z)  a  marriage  register.(fl)  » 
protection  from  a  member  of  parliament,(6)  with  several  other  cases. (c)  And  the 
*-7a-i  offence  *of  forgery  was  distinguished  from  cheats  at  common  law  and  upon 
1  J  the  33  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  where  the  party  received  an  actual  prejudice,  which  was 
considered  not  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  forgery,  in  which  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
party  might  be  thereby  prejudiced.(rf) 

In  a  subsequent  case,  L.  Fawcett,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  gaol  at  York, 
under  an  attachment,  sued  out  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  for  a  contempt  in  i 
civil  suit,  was  indicted  for  forgiug  a  certain  writing,  purporting  to  be  signed  in  the 

(u)  Ward's  case,  2  Str.  747 ;  2  Lord  Raym.  1461 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a.  7,  p.  861. 

[v)  Savage's  case,  Styles  12. 

(w)  Sheldon's  case,  Hil.  34  Car. ;  2  Rot.  35  ;  Rex  v.  Ward  (a  brother  of  the  pretest  de- 
fendant), Mich.  6  Geo.  1. 

(z)  Stocker's  case,  5  Mod.  137  ;  1  Salk.  342.  The  court  held  the  indictment  ill  for  un- 
certainty ;  but  not  because  the  offence  was  not  forgery  at  common  law. 

(y)  Rex  v.  Ferrers,  1  Sid.  278,  and  the  record  is  in  Trem.  Entr.  120. 

(2)  Farr's  case,  T.  Raym.  81.  (a)  Dudley's  case,  2  Sid.  71 ;  3  Leon  170. 

(6)  Deakins  case,  1  Sid.  142,  ante,  p.  749. 

(c)  See  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  7,  p.  862,  note  (^),  where  Rex  v.  Hales,  9  St.  Tr.  77;  Ibii 
93;  Rex  v.  Gibson,  1  Sess.  Cas.  428,  and  Ibid.  432,  are  referred  to,  as  relating  to  proait- 
sory  note 8  and  indorsements ;  and  a  reference  is  made  upon  the  subject  in  general  to  13 
Vin.  Ab.  460;  Trem.  P.  C.  100;  2  Show.  20;  O'Brian*  case,  7  Mod.  378;  2  Seas.  Cas.  361; 
2  Str.  1 144. 

(d)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  7,  p.  862.     And  see  Wilcox's  case,  R.  k  R,  60,  where  a  do** 
was  entertained  whether  the  offence  came  under  the  denomination  of  a  forgery  at 
law. 
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name  of  A.  Dawson  (the  party  who  had  prosecuted  the  writ  of  attachment  against 
hini),  and  to  contain  the  authority  of  Dawson  to  the  sheriff  for  his  discharge  in  the 
following  form  : — "  To  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  York,  his  Deputy,  &c, 
and  Gaoler. — As  to  any  writ,  attachment,  or  any  other  process  or  cause  whatsoever, 
at  the  suit,  instance,  or  promotion  of  me,  A.  Dawson,  by  reason  whereof  L.  Fawcett 
is  now  detained  a  prisoner  in  your  custody,  you  may  forthwith  discharge  and  set  at 
liberty  him.  the  said  L.  Fawcett,  unless  detained  at  the  suit  of  some  other  person ; 
and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  warrant  and  indemnity.  (Dated)  26th  Feb., 
1793.  (Signed)  A.  Dawson,  and  witnessed  by  one  K.  W."  The  defendant  having 
been  convicted,  several  questions  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges; 
and,  amongst  others,  whether  the  order  were  a  matter  of  such  a  public  nature,  that 
the  counterfeiting  of  it  would  be  a  forgery  at  common  law;  and  also  whether,  as  the 
attachment  was  not  for  non-payment  of  money,  the  order,  if  genuine,  would  not  have 
been  a  mere  nullity,  and  the  sheriff  not  authorized  to  discharge  the  prisoner  under 
it  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  and  Eyre,  C.  J.,  said  that  there  was  an  injury  to  a  third 
person,  and  that  it  was  an  interruption  to  public  justice:  but  the  latter  thought  it 
was  not  a  forgery,  but  a  cheat.  The  matter  was  adjourned  to  a  subsequent  term, 
when  Eyre,  C.,  J.,  was  still  not  satisfied  as  to  the  forgery,  though  he  thought  the 
indictment  good  as  for  a  cheat.  But  all  the  judges  concurred  in  holding  that  the 
offence  was  indictable  as  for  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law;  and  a  great  majority 
also  thought  it  was  forgery  at  common  law.(e) 

So  forging  an  order  from  a  magistrate  to  a  gaoler  to  discharge  a  prisoner,  as  upon 
bail  having  been  given,  is  forgery  at  common  law.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a 
misdemeanor  for  forging  the  following  instrument: — 

"  SlR' 

*•  I  do  hereby  authorize  you  to  discharge  R.  Harris  from  your  county  gaol, 

Oxford,  as  J.  Mace  and  J.  Anker  are  become  sureties,  and  bound  in  a  bond  of  £40 

each  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  Geueral  Quarter  Sessions,  Oxford,  before  me, 

J.  W.  Jones,  *onc  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county   r#77l 

of  Oxford.  L  7T1 

'•I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

"J.  W.  Jones. 

"To  the  Governor  of  the  County  Gaol,  Oxford." 

Harris,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  county  gaol  for  want  of  sureties  for  his  appearance 
at  the  said  sessions,  caused  the  said  letter  to  be  written  and  conveyed  to  the  governor 
of  the  gaol.  The  governor  stated  the  usual  course  to  be  that  where  a  man  was  in 
custody  merely  for  want  of  sureties,  and  the  governor  received  a  letter  from  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  certifying  that  sureties  had  been  entered  into  before  him,  the 
governor  discharged  such  prisoner  upon  entering  into  his  own  recognizances  before 
a  magistrate  in  the  neighborhood  :  but  he  stated  that  he  certainly  should  not  have 
discharged  the  prisoner,  as  he  did  not  believe  the  letter  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Joues.  Tiudal,  C.  J.,  felt  some  doubt  whether  the  counterfeiting  the  letter 
amounted  to  forgery  at  common  law,  and  reserved  the  point  for  the  consideration  of 
the  judges,  who  held  the  conviction  right.(/) 

Where  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  forging  a  county  court  summons,  and  the 
paper  in  question  was  a  printed  form  of  a  distringas,  which  had  had  the  words 
respecting  the  distraining  struck  out  with  a  pen,  and  the  word  "summon"  inserted 
instead,  and  it  appeared  that  when  the  county  court  clerk  was  absent,  the  clerks  in 
the  office,  if  they  were  busy,  sometimes  gave  out  blank  summonses  to  the  attorneys, 
who  filled  them  up  themselves;  Patteson,  J.,  said,  'It  is  highly  irregular;  but  I 
know  that  these  summonses  are  sometimes  given  out  in  blauk.  1  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  that,  after  the  notice  that  this  trial  will  give  parties,  as  to  the  impropriety  of 

(r)  Fawcett'8  case,  2  East  P.  V.  c.  10,  8.  7,  p.  8G2.  And  sec  the  note  (a),  in  which  the 
learned  writer  says,  that  Mr.  J.  Buller's  MS.  only  made  a  quart  as  to  the  opinion  of  Eyre, 
C.  J. ;  but  that  it  appeared  from  other  MHS.  as  well  as  Mr.  J.  Buller's  that  the  judges  all 
concurred  to  sustain  the  conviction  on  the  general  ground  only  before  mentioned. 

(/)  R.  v.  Harris,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  393 ;  6  C.  k  P.  129  (25  E.  C.  L.  R  ). 
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the  practice,  I  should  not  hold  that  thin  mode  of  filling  up  a  summons,  or  altering  a 
distringas  into  a  summons,  was  not  forgery."^) 

One  count  of  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  unlawfully,  fraudulently,  &c., 
did  make,  forge,  and  counterfeit  a  certain  writing  to  the  likeness  and  similitude  of, 
and  as  for  a  true  and  genuine  writing  of  ard  under  the  hand  of  one  W.  Neilson,  as 
the  master  of  a  vessel  called  "  The  Ruckcrs."  certifying  that  he  the  prisoner,  therein 
described  as  Francis  Toshack.  had  served  with  the  paid  W.  Neilson  as  able  seaman 
on  board  the  said  vessel  called  "  The  Ruckers,"  from  the  4th  day  of  November, 
1842,  till  the  1st  day  of  January,  1845,  and  during  such  time  conducted  himself  in 
a  sober  and  orderly  manner,  with  intent  thereby  and  by  means  thereof  to  deceive, 
injure,  prejudice,  and  defraud  W.  P.,  G.  P.,  C.  F.,  and  E.  F.  Another  count  was 
the  same  as  the  last,  but  alleged  the  intent  to  be  to  deceive,  injure,  prejudice,  and 
defraud  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  these  two  counts  to  be 
good  as  charging  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. (A) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  letters  with  intent  fraudulently  to 
♦7*721  ^^in,  an<*  whereby  the  prisoner  did  ^fraudulently  obtain,  the  situation  of  a 
J  police  constable,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  forged  and  uttered  the  follow- 
ing letters  to  the  Chief  Constable,  and  by  means  of  them  got  a  situation  as 
constable. 

u  Chief  Constable's  Office.  Carlisle. 

•'  November  4th,  1857. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Chief  Constable  to  acquaint  you  that  constable  Moah 
resigned  his  situation  at  his  own  request;  his  character  very  good. 

u  I  am,  Sir, 

'•  Geo.  W.  Oakley, 

"  Supt.  C.  and  W.  C.  C." 
"  To  whom  this  may  concern." 

"  Liverpool,  May  18th.  1857. 

"  No.  7  Pleasant  Hill  St 
"  Sir, 

"  1  hereby  certify  that  I  have  known  Charles  Moah  upwards  of  seven  yean. 
I  can  say  with  confidence  that  he  is  a  sober,  steady  man,  and  I  can  with  great  con- 
fidence recommend  him  to  the  situation  as  police  constable 

u  I  have  had  him  in  my  employ  for  some  time,  and  found  him  a  very  upright 
man. 

"I  am,  yours  respectfully, 
<  T.  Dunne,  Esq."  "  W.  Godlky." 

And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  forgery  at  common  law.(t) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  in  forging  and  utter- 
ing the  following  document : — 

"  Sir, 

u  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sharman  have  been  known  to  me  for  some  years,  and  for  son* 
time  they  had  the  charge  of  a  large  school  under  my  control  and  superintendence, 
which  they  conducted  with  great  ability  and  success;  indeed,  committee,  parents, tod 
children  were  sorry  when  they  resigned,  and  some  of  the  latter  presented  them  with 
some  small  tokens  of  their  esteem. 

"  I  have  therefore  very  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  their  excelled 
moral  character,  and  their  suitability  for  the  office  of  instructor  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  can  with  confidence  recommend  them  for  the  situation  they  seek,  know- 
ing them  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  right  management  of  children." 

"  R.  H.  Johnboi." 

(g)  Rex  v.  Collier,  5  C.  &  P.  160  (24  E.  C.  L.  R). 

lh)  Reg.  v.  Toshack,  1  Den.  C.  C.  492.    See  the  form  of  indictment  there  given. 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Moah,  D.  k  B.  550,  Bramwell,  B.,  dubilante. 
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he  situation  of  schoolmaster  being  vacant  in  the  parish  school  of  Timmingley, 
orkshire,  the  prisoner  applied  for  it,  and  sent  in  to  the  Rector  a  paper  purporting 
>  be  a  copy  of  a  testimonial  from  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Johnson,  Rector  of  Lutterworth; 
id  on  the  day  appointed  for  producing  the  original  testimonials,  he  produced  the 
riting  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  and  falsely  alleged  that  it  was  the  testimonial  of 
le  Rector  of  Lutterworth.  The  document  was  altogether  a  forgery.  Upon  a  case 
served,  after  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  uttering  the  above  document,  it  was  held  that 
le  ^conviction  was  right ;  it  is  an  offence  at  common  law  to  utter  a  forged  r*77Q 
istrument,  the  forgery  of  which  is  an  offence  at  common  law ;  and  the  view  *- 
'the  law  taken  in  Reg.  v   BouIt,(j)  was  not  correct.(&; 

The  prisoner  had  formerly  been  a  convict  in  the  Lewes  convict  establishment, 
om  which  he  had  been  liberated  on  a  ticket  of  leave.  There  was  a  rule  in  that 
itablishment  by  which  every  prisoner  was  credited  with  a  sum  of  money  called 
convict  money,"  and  the  prisoner  was  entitled  under  this  rule  to  a  certain  sum, 
hich  would  have  been  paid  him  on  the  production  of  a  certificate  signed  by  two 
itnesses  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  that  he  was  getting  his  living  honestly, 
[e  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Lewes  convict  establishment  the  following 
x»ument : — 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  within-named  William  Mitchell  (the  prisoner)  is  gain- 
ig  his  living  by  hawking. 
"  Dated  30th  September,  1859. 

"  Catherine  Bull,  Grocer,  Boongate,  Peterborough. 
"  W.  B  Hopkins,  Vicar,  Wisbech  St.  Peter's. 

oth  signatures  were  forgeries.  Williams,  J.,  held  that  this  was  not  an  undertak- 
g,  warrant,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66.  But 
ie  prisoner  was  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor. (Z) 

A  forgery  at  common  law  must  be  of  some  document  or  writing ;  therefore  forg- 
ig  the  name  of  an  artist  on  a  picture  is  not  forgery  at  common  law.  A  count 
leged  that  the  prisoner  had  in  his  possession  a  painted  copy  of  a  picture  by  John 
innell,  on  which  the  name  of  the  said  J.  Linnell  was  forged,  and  that  he  uttered 
ie  said  copy  with  the  said  forged  name  thereon  knowing  it  to  be  forged ;  and,  upon 
case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  count  charged  no  offence.  A  forgery  must  be 
f  some  document  or  writing ;  and  this  was  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  mark  put 
pon  the  painting  with  a  view  of  identifying  it,  and  was  no  more  than  if  the  painter 
ad  put  any  other  arbitrary  mark  as  a  recognition  of  the  picture  being  bis.(m) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forgery  it  appeared  that  G.  Borwick  was  in  the  habit  of 
tilling  powders  called  "  Borwick's  Baking  Powders  and  Borwick's  Egg  Powders," 
rhich  were  invariably  sold  in  packets  wrapped  up  in  printed  papers.  The  baking 
K)wders  were  wrapped  in  papers  containing  the  name  of  George  Borwick,  but  the 
tame  was  not  visible  till  the  packet  was  opened.  The  prisoner  went  to  a  printer, 
rod,  representing  his  name  to  be  Borwick,  desired  him  to  print  10,000  labels  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  those  used  by  Borwick.  The  labels  were  printed,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  prisoner's  powders  sold  by  him  as  Borwick's  powdcre 
gapped  up  in  those  labels.  The  genuine  label  of  the  baking  powders  was  "  Patron- 
Bed  by  the  army  and  navy.  Borwick's  original  German  baking  powder  for  making 
bread  *without  yeast  and  puddings  without  eggs  (directions  improved  by  1**774. 
4e  Queen's  private  baker)."  ■- 

"By  the  use  of  this  preparation"  (here  followed  an  enumeration  of  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  the  powder,  and  at  the  end) — 

''The  public  are  requested  to  see  that  each  wrapper  is  signed, 

'George  Borwick,* 
without  which  none  is  genuine." 

(/)  Ante,  p.  766.  (k)  Reg.  v.  Sharman,  Dears.  C.  G.  285. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Mitchell,  2  F.  &  F.  44.  The  indictment  for  misdemeanor  contained  a  count 
for  attempting  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences  and  one  count  for  forging  a  certificate, 
tnd  another  for  uttering  a  forged  certificate ;  and  all  that  is  reported  is  that  the  prisoner 
via  convicted. 

(»)  Reg.  v.  Clou,  D.  k  B.  460.     Sec  this  case,  ante,  p.  611. 
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The  imitation  label  used  by  the  prisoner  was  exactly  like  the  genuine  label  but 
omitted  the  conclusion,  "  The  public,  &c./'  and  the  signature.  The  genuine  and 
imitation  egg  powder  label  was — 

"  Borwick's  Metropolitan  Egg  Powder." 

•'  A  vegetable  compound,  being  a  valuable  substitute  for*  eggs.  One  packet  is 
sufficient  for  two  pouuds  of  flour,  and  equal  to  four  eggs."  Then  followed  direc- 
tions for  use  and  price.  In  neither  imitation  did  Borwick's  name  appear  except  in 
the  heading;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  forgery  at 
common  law  ;  the  real  offence  was  the  inclosing  the  false  powder  in  the  false  wrapper 
and  selling  that.(w) 

Sec.  III. —  Of  the  Fraud  and  Deceit  to  the  Prejudice  of  another's  Right. 

With  respect  to  the  fraud  and  deceit  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right.it 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  though  in  cases  of  forgery,  properly  so  called. 
it  is,  as  we  have  seen,(o)  immaterial  whether  any  person  be  actually  injured  or  not, 
provided  he  way  be  thereby  prejudiced,  yet  the  fraud  and  intention  to  deceive  con- 
stitute the  chief  ingredients  of  this  offence.1  Thus  Buller,  J.,  speaks  of  it  as  the 
making  a  false  instrument  "with  intent  to  deceive  ;"(/>)  and  Eyre,  B.,  as  a  fake 
signature  made  "  with  intent  to  deceive."^)  And  it  is  observed,  that  in  the  word 
u  deceive"  must  doubtless  be  intended  to  be  included  an  intent  to  defraud  ;(r)  and 
that  the  offence  was  accordingly  defined  by  Grose,  J.,  as  the  false  making  a  note  or 
other  instrument  "  with  intent  to  defraud. "(#")  Eyre,  B.,  also  in  another  case  defined 
the  offence  to  be  the  false  making  an  instrument  which  purports  on  the  face  of  it 
to  be  good  and  valid,  tor  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  li  with  a  design  to 
defraud."(Y)  And  it  has  been*  argued,  that  it  is  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  forgery 
to  say  that  there  was  no  special  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person,  because  a 
general  intent  to  defraud  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime ;  for  if  a  person  do  an 
act  the  probable,  consequence  of  which  is  to  defraud,  it  will,  in  contemplation  of 
*rr~r-\   law<  constitute  a  fraudulent  intent  (u)     And  it  has  been  *holden,  that  in  an 

1  -*  indictment  for  forgery,  it  is  sufficient  to  aver  a  general  intent  to  defraud  a 
certain  person,  which  intention  may  be  made  out  by  the  facts  in  evidence  at  the 
trial,  (r) 

Forging  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  the  prisoner's  own  order  and  uttering  it 
without  indorsement  as  a  security  for  a  debt,  was  holden  to  be  a  complete  offence.(ir) 

The  offence  of  disposing  of  and  putting  away  forged  bank  notes  was  holden  to  be 
complete,  though  the  person  to  whom  they  were  disposed  of  was  an  agent  for  the 
bank  to  detect  uttcrers,  and  applied  to  the  prisoner  to  purchase  forged  notes,  and 
had  them  delivered  to  him  as  forged  notes  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  D.  k  B.  566.  The  court  thought  the  prisoner  guiltj  of  obtaining 
money  by  false  pretences. 

(o)  Ward's  case,  ante,  p.  768. 

(/>)  Coogan's  case,  2  Ea*st  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  1,  p.  853,  and  s.  43,  p.  948;  <in*e,  p.  750. 

(q)  Taylor's  case,  2  Kast  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  1,  p.  853,  and  s.  47,  p.  960. 

(r)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  1,  p.  853. 

(*)  Rex  r.  Parkes,  2  East  P   C.  c.  19,  s.  1,  p.  853,  and  s.  49,  p.  963;  2  Leach  775. 

{t)  Rex  t».  Jones.  1  Leach  366 

{u)  By  Shepherd  arguendo  in  Tatlock  v.  Harris,  3  T.  R.  176,  and  it  is  observed  in  1  Leach 
216,  note  (0),  that  this  doctrine  was  seemingly  adopted  by  ihe  court. 

(v)  Powell's  case,  1  Leach  77.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  in  Rex  r.  Bigg,  3  P.  Wins. 
419,  it  was  holden  not  to  be  an  objection  to  a  special  verdict  that  the  forgery  w*s  not 
found  to  have  been  committed  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  or  to  defraud  the  party :  2  East  P. 
C   c.  19,  s.  3,  p.  854. 

(w)  Rex  v.  Birkett,  R.  k  R.,  86  post. 

1  It  is  not  now  held  to  be  essential  to  the  offence  of  forgery  in  any  case  that  some  one 
must  have  been  injured.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  instrument  forged,  supposing  it  to  be  forged, 
might  have  been  prejudicial:  Arnold  v.  Cost,  3  Gill,  k  Johns.  220.  See  U.  S.  r.  Moses, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  726.  Forged  paper  must  be  such  that  if  genuine  it  may  injure  another: 
State  v.  BriggP.  34  Verm.  501  ;  People  v.  Tomlinson,  35  Gal.  503.  The  criminal  intrit 
which  the  law  infers  from  forging  an  instrument  and  using  it  aa  evidence  of  a  claim,  t** 
not  be  met  by  evidence  that  the  claim  was  just:  State  v.  Wooderd,  20  Iowa  541. 
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The  judges  held  that  if  the  prisoner  put  the  notes  off  with  intent  to  defraud,  the 
inteut  existing  in  the  mind  was  the  essence  of  the  crime,  although,  from  circum- 
stances of  which  he  was  not  apprized,  he  could  not  in  fact  defraud  the  prosecutor. (a?") 

Uttering  a  forged  stock  receipt  to  a  person,  who  employed  the  prisoner  to  buy 
stock  to  the  amount  therein  specified,  and  had  advanced  the  money,  was  held  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  an  intent  to  defraud  that  person  ;  and  it  was  also  holden  that 
the  oath  of  the  person  to  whom  the  receipt  was  uttered,  that  he  believed  the  prisoucr 
had  no  such  iutcnt,  did  not  repel  the  presumption  of  an  intent  to  defraud,  (y) 

If  a  person  gives  his  employer  a  forged  receipt  for  money,  with  intent  to  make 
the  employer  believe  that  money  already  obtained  has  been  applied  in  a  certain  way, 
he  is  guilty  of  uttering  with  intent  to  defraud  his  employer.  Upon  an  indictment 
for  forging  and  uttering  the  following  receipt, 

"  May  4.  Mr.  Martin.  Bought  of  Laing  and  Son, 

li  Wholesale  Druggists,  Bristol, 
"  Six  quarts  of  Settledated  Striking  Acid. 
"  Settled,  £4.  "  Sam.  Hugiies," 

it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  entrusted  by  Miss  Welsh  to  carry  on  a  tanuing 
business,  and  that  on  the  3d  of  May  be  told  her  that  if  she  would  let  him  bave 
JW.  he  could  procure  a  liquid  which  would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in  bark ;  that 
there  was  a  person  going  to  Bristol,  and  it  could  ouly  be  procured  there  or  in  London. 
She  let  him  have  the  £4.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  prisoner  gave  her  the  document 
in  question,  and  said  it  was  the  receipt  for  the  essence  he  had  purchased  in  Bristol. 
No  such  firm  as  Laing  and  Son  existed,  nor  any  such  person  as  Hughes,  conuected 
with  any  druggist  at  Bristol,  nor  any  such  article  as  settledated  striking  acid ;  and 
the  document  was  proved  to  have  been  printed  at  Gloucester,  the  manuscript  having 
been  taken  to  the  printer  by  the  prisoner's  daughter.  It  was  objected  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  an  intent  to  defraud  Miss  Welsh  ;  she  had  already  parted  with 
*her  money  under  a  false  representation,  and  the  offence,  if  any,  was  that  of  r^7fi 
obtaining  inouey  under  false  pretences.  In  Rkc  v.  Sheppard^z)  the  money  *- 
was  given  at  the  same  time  that  the  receipt  was  produced ;  here,  nothing  was  ever 
said  about  a  receipt  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  money :  and  the  giving  it  after- 
wards was  the  mere  voluntary  act  of  the  prisoner,  and  could  not  in  any  way  defraud 
Miss  Welsh.  It  was  answered  that  the  prisoner  was  accountable  to  Miss  Welsh  for 
the  application  of  the  £4  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  obtained  it,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  forged  receipt  was  part  of  the  fraud.  Patteson,  J.,  was  of  this  opinion, 
and  told  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  the  prisoner  to  have  uttered  the  forged 
receipt  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Miss  Welsh  into  a  belief  that  he  had  applied 
the  £4  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  obtaiued  it,  such  purpose  being  a  mere 
pretence  and  fraud,  they  might  find  him  guilty  of  uttering  it  with  intent  to  defraud 
ner.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the 
question  whether  the  learned  judge  was  right  in  directing  the  jury  as  above  stated, 
the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  direction  was  right. (a) 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  and  uttering  a  certain  writing 
in  the  words  aud  figures  following — 

• 

"  Savings'  Bank, 
"  New  Street,  Huddersfield. 
"  1855.     Oct.  30.     Received  £40  0  0  "— 

with  intent  to  defraud,  and  it  was  described  in  some  counts  as  an  accountable  re- 
ceipt for  money,  and  in  others  as  an  acquittance  and  receipt  for  money.  There  was 
a  society,  supported  by  monthly  payments,  for  the  relief  of  sick  aud  burial  of  de- 
ceased members,  called  the  "  Society  of  Ancient  Shepherdesses,"  of  which  the  pri- 
soner's wife  was  a  member,  aud  the  prisoner  was  the  secretary.     At  a  meeting  of 

(z)  Rex  v.  Holden,  R.  &  R.  154,  and  it  was  holden  that  the  indictment  need  not  state  ti 
whom  the  note  was  disposed  of,  it  being  sufficient  to  state  that  the  prisoner  disposed  of 
the  note  with  intent  to  defraud  the  bank,  he  knowing  it  at  the  time  to  be  forged. 

(jf)  Rex  v.  Sheppard,  R.  k  R.  1G!>.  (z)  Supra,  note  (y). 

(a)  Rex  v.  Martin,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  483 ;  s.  c,  7  C.  &  P.  549  (32  E.  C.  L   R.). 
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the  society  he  was  directed  by  the  society  to  pay  into  the  Huddersfield  Savings' 
Bank  £40,  which  was  at  the  time  given  him  for  that  purpose.  At  the  then  next 
meeting  the  prisoner  delivered  to  the  society  a  book,  endorsed  u  Savings'  Bank, 
New  Street,  Huddersfield,"  and  on  the  first  page  was  written,  u  1855.  Oct.  30. 
Received,  £40  0  0."  When  he  delivered  the  book  he  said,  u  that  is  the  book  be- 
longing to  the  niouey."  The  book  was  put  into  the  society's  box.  The  actuary  of 
the  Huddersfield  Savings'  Bank  proved  that  neither  the  indorsement  nor  the  entry 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  himself  or  of  any  person  employed  at  the  bank.  If  the 
money  had  beeu  paid  into  the  bank  on  the  30th  of  October,  1855,  and  remained  in 
the  bank  till  the  30th  of  October,  1861,  more  than  £12  10*.  would  have  been 
allowed  on  it  as  interest.  The  prisoner  continued  to  receive  his  salary  from  the 
society  till  November,  1861 ;  but  did  not  receive  any  other  money  belonging  to  the 
society.  The  fact  that  the  £40  had  not  been  paid  into  the  bank  was  not  discovered 
until  November,  1861.  The  prisoner  never  paid  any  money  into  the  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  society.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner,  being  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  society,  was  part  owner  of  the  money,  and  could  not  be  made 
*,-,-,.-.  criminally  liable  for  defrauding  his  co-owners,  *and  that  the  prisoner  having 
J  received  the  £40  before  he  uttered  the  forged  writing,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  uttering  with  intent  to  defraud ;  but  the  objections  were  overruled,  aud  the 
jury  were  asked,  1st,  whether  the  prisouer  uttered  the  writing  upon  and  in  the 
book,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  in  order  to  induce  the  society  to  believe  that  he  had 
paid  the  money  into  the  bank  ?  2d.  Did  he  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  secretary,  and  thereby  obtaining  further  moneys  ?  3d.  Was 
the  society  in  fact  defrauded  by  his  uttering  the  forged  writing?  The  jury 
answered  all  the  questions  iu  the  affirmative ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held 
that  all  the  objections  taken  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  were  untenable.  It  was  true 
that  the  prisoner,  in  right  of  his  wife,  was  jointly  interested  in  the  property  of  the 
society ;  but  the  forgery  would  defraud  the  whole  of  the  company,  and  therefore  the 
indictment  would  \\e.(h) . 

So  where  on  an  indictment  for  forging  the  following  receipt : 

"  £16  15s.  M.  "  6th  January,  1830. 

"  For  the  High  Constable, 

"James  Hughes" 

with  intent  to  defraud  E.  Grundy,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  in  1830,  and  for 
many  successive  years  down  to  1837,  had  been  assistant  overseer  of  Rivington,  and 
that  he  was  iu  the  habit  of  receiving  warrants  from  Mr.  Grundy,  the  high  consta- 
ble of  the  hundred,  ordering  him  to  levy  on  the  inhabitants  of  Rivington  their 
quota  of  the  county  rate.     In  1830,  having  levied  to  the  amount  of  £11  5*.  &/.,  he 
paid  that  sum  into  a  bank  at  Manchester,  to  the  credit  of  the  high  constable,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  bank  gave  him  a  receipt  for  £1J  5a.  tod.     In  1838,  the  prisoner 
was  removed  from  his  office,  and  handed  over  to  his  successor  a  great  bundle  of 
papers,  amongst  which  the  receipt  in  question  was  found,  but  the  figures  had  been 
altered  from  £11  5s.  6d.  to  £16  15*.  6d.     The  prisoner's  accounts  had  been  patted 
and  allowed  from  time  to  time.     It  was  contended  that  there  was  no  felonious  uwer- 
iug  of  the  receipt :  it  was  not  delivered  over  by  him  with  any  intention  that  it 
should  be  used  as  a  voucher.     His  own  accounts  had  been  settled,  and  the  time  for 
auditing  them  had  passed.     There  was  no  evidence  of  any  intent  to  defraud  the 
high  constable,  or  that  the  utterance  of  the  instrument  in  its  altered  form  would 
have  that  effect.     Alderson,  B  ,  "I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  prisoner  handed  the 
receipt  over  to  his  successor  as  one  of  his  vouchers,  knowing  that  the  figures  had 
been  fraudulently  altered,  he  was  thereby  guilty  of  a  felonious  uttering,  and  that 
the  intention  is  correctly  described  to  be  that  of  defrauding  Gruudy,  the  high  con- 
stable :  for  what  is  the  necessary  effect  of  so  handing  over  the  altered  receipt' 
The  parish  would  discover  from  that  receipt  that  the  high  constable  had  been  paid 
£16  15*.  6<t.  iu  stead  of  £11  5s.  6d.  (to  which  latter  sum  only  he  was  entitled); 
aud  the  effect  would  be,  that  the  high  coustable  becomes  liable  to  refund  to  the 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Moody,  L.  &  C.  173. 
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parish  the  sum  which  the  receipt  showed  that  he  received  in  excess.  That  being 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  prisoner's  act,  it  must  be  presumed  that  he  intended 
it,  and  no  proof  of  such  actual  intention  is  necessary.  That  has  been  ruled  r*77Q 
by  all  the  fudges,  in  a  case  reserved,(c)  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  ■- 
opinion  of  Lord  Abinger  to  a  different  effect.  The  lapse  of  time  can  make  no  sub- 
stantial difference.  Supposing  a  party  forges  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  a  debt 
of  more  than  six  years'  standing,  it  is  true  the  debtor  might  be  already  protected  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  but  still  the  forged  receipt  would  alter  the  position  in 
which  the  creditor  would  stand,  and  it  would  clearly  be  a  felonious  forgery."(V/) 

The  fact  that  the  prisoner  has  given  guarantees  to  his  bankers,  to  whom  he  paid 
a  forged  note,  to  a  larger  amount  than  the  note,  does  not  completely  negative  the 
intent  to  defraud  the  bankers.  Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a 
forged  promissory  note  for  £50  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Gloucestershire  Banking 
Company,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  deposited  with  them  three  guarantees 
for  £100  each,  signed  by  his  brothers,  by  which  they  undertook  to  be  answerable, 
if  he  overdrew  his  account,  and  it  was  admitted  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  he  did 
not  owe  the  bankers  anything.  It  was  submitted  that  there  could  be  no  intent  to 
defraud  the  bankers,  as  they  held  guarantees  to  a  much  larger  amount  than  the 
note.  Patteson,  J. :  "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  at  the  time  this  note  was 
given  to  the  bankers,  the  prisoner,  because  he  had  given  guarantees,  had  no  intent 
to  defraud ;  that  is  a  question  for  the  jury. "(e) 

Uttering  a  bill  of  exchange,  all  the  names  on  which  are  fictitious,  is  within  the 
Forgery  Statutes,  though  the  party  uttering  intended  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  bill,  the  fact  of  the  parties  not  being  real  uot  being  known  to  the  person  taking 
the  bill.     The  prisoner  was  tried  for  uttering  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  with  intent 
to  defraud  S.  Minor,  and  it  appeared  that  the  parties  to  the  bill  were  all  fictitious 
persons,  and  that  circumstance  was  fully  known  to  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he 
uttered  it  to  S.  Minor,  and  no  doubt  existed,  therefore,  that  the  names  were  forged, 
and  the  bill  was  uttered  by  the  prisoner  with  the  full  knowledge  of  that  fact. 
There  was,  however,  reason  to  contend  that  the  prisoner,  who  had  filled  a  respecta- 
ble station  in  life  as  a  farmer,  and  who  had  endorsed  the  bill  to  Minor,  intended  at 
the  time  he  so  uttered  it  to  take  up  and  pay  the  bill  when  it  arrived  at  maturity. 
No  such  intention,  however,  if  it  existed,  was  ever  communicated  to  Minor.     For 
the  prisoner  it  was  urged  to  the  jury,  that  the  existence  of  such  an  intention,  if 
they  believed  it,  was  ground  upon  which  they  might  properly  negative  the  intention 
to  defraud  Minor  as  charged  in  the  indictment :  and  a  case  was  cited  in  which 
Lord  Abinger.  at  the  previous  assizes  for  Shrewsbury,  had  so  decided.     In  summing 
up  the  case,  Alderson,  B.,  told  the  jury  (after  consulting  Gurney,  B.)  that  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  uttered  the  bill  in  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  Minor, 
knowing  at  the  time  he  so  uttered  it  that  it  was  a  forgery,  and  meaning  that  Minor 
should  believe  it  to  be  genuine,  they  were  bound  to  infer  that  he  intended  to  de- 
fraud Minor.     The  prisoner  was  found  guilty ;  but  Alderson,  B.,  thought  it  proper, 
from  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Abinger,  to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  in  order  to  know  if  the  rule  laid  down  by  him  in  his  summiug  up  to  r*77Q 
*the  jury  was  correct,  and  the  judges,  having  considered  the  case,  were  *- 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.(/) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  bill  of  exchange, 
which  he  had  given  to  the  National  Provincial  Bank  at  Hereford,  as  a  security  for 
the  debt  he  owed  them;  Patteson,  J.,  told  the  jury,  u  If  the  prisoner  at  the  time 
he  uttered  this  bill  knew  that  the  acceptance  was  forged,  and  meant  the  bill  to  be 
taken  as  a  bill  with  a  genuine  acceptance  upon  it,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that 
be  meant  to  defraud.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  a  late  case  reserved 
for  their  consideration^ g}  There  was  an  earlier  case  of  Rex  v.  Janw*,(h)  tried 
Wore  me  at  Gloucester,  in  which  I  did  not  lay  down  this  proposition  strongly 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Hill,  pott,  p.  779. 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Boardman,  2  M.  &  Rob.  147  ;  2  Lew.  187. 

(')  Rex  v.  James,  7  C.  k  P.  553  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Hill,  2  Moo.  C.  0.  R.  30  j  s.  c,  8  C.  k  P.  274  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(?)  Reg.  ».  Hill,  ntpra.  (h)  Ante,  p.  778. 
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enough  ;  but  the  law  on  the  point  is  as  I  have  now  stated." (0  And  upon  a  similar 
indictment  against  the  same  prisoner  the  same  very  learned  judge  said,  -;  If  a 
person  knowingly  pays  a  forgery  away  as  a  good  bill,  it  is  a  consequence,  and  almost 
a  consequence  of  law.  that  lie  must  intend  to  defraud  the  person  to  whom  he  pays 
the  bill,  and  also  the  person  whose  name  is  used ;  as  everything  which  is  the  uatunil 
consequeuce  of  the  act  must  be  taken  to  be  the  intention  of  the  prisoner. (J*) 

So  in  a  still  later  case  where  the  prisoner  was  also  tried  for  furging  and  uttering 
a  forged  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  had  been  paid  by  the  prisoner 
before  any  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him,  Parke,  B..  addressiug  the  jury, 
said,  u  With  respect  to  the  intent  to  defraud,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  take  the 
law  from  me,  which  is  this,  that  a  person  is  guilty  of  forgery,  notwithstanding  he 
may  himself  intend  ultimately  to  take  up  the  bill,  and  may  suppose  that  the  party 
whose  name  is  forged  may  be  no  loser.  If  in  the  present  case  you  are  satisfied  that 
the  prisoner  knew  this  acceptance  to  be  forged,  and  uttered  it  as  true,  and  believed 
that  the  bankers  would  advance  money  on  it,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  do, 
that  is  ample  evidence  of  an  intent  to  defraud,  and  evidence  upon  which  a  jury 
ought  to  act.  It  appears  that  this  bill  has  since  been  paid  by  the  prisoner,  but  that 
will  make  no  difference  if  the  offence  has  been  once  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
uttcring."(&) 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  and  utteriug  a  receipt  with  inteut*  to  defraud  the 
Marylebone  Savings'  Bank,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  prcvioudy 
authorized  by  her  sister  before  her  death  to  pay  iu  aud  draw  out  money  jointly 
belonging  to  them  from  the  savings'  bank,  and  that  a  large  part  belouged  at  the 
time  to  the  prisoner,  and  that  there  was  every  reasonable  supposition  that  the  pri- 
soner intended  to  deal  fairly  towards  the  son  of  her  deceased  water.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  iutent  to  defraud  had  not  been  proved.  Coleridge,  J.  (after  con- 
sulting Cresswell,  J.),  u  If  a  person  forge  another  persou's  name  and  utter  any  bill, 
*7ftfn  uotc'  ()r  otner  instrument  with  such  signature,-kuowing  it  *not  to  be  the 
J  signature  of  the  person  whose  signature  he  represents  it  to  be,  but  intending 
it  to  be  taken  to  be  such  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  given,  the  inference,  as  well  in 
point  of  fact  as  of  law,  is  strong  enough  to  establish  the  intent  to  defraud;  and  the 
party  so  acting  becomes  responsible  for  the  legal  consequences  of  his  act,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  motives.  The  natural,  as  well  as  the  legal  consequence  id  that 
money  is  obtained  for  which  the  party  obtaining  it  professes  to  give,  but  cauuot 
give,  a  discharge  to  the  party  giving  up  the  money  on  the  faith  of  it.  Supposing 
a  person  in  temporary  distress  puts  another's  name  to  a  bill,  iutendiug  to  take  it  up 
when  it  becomes  due,  but  cannot  perform  it,  the  consequence  is  that  he  has  put 
another  under  the  legal  liability  of  his  own  act,  supposiug  the  signature  to  pass  for 
getiuine."(£) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  a  deed  of  transfer  of  shares  in  the  London  and 
Croydon  Railway  Company,  with  intent  in  one  count  to  defraud  the  said  company, 
in  another  to  defraud  D.  Lupton,  and  in  another  to  defraud  W.  Booth,  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  was  a  sharebroker  at  Leeds  in  partnership  with  J.  Naylor.  and 
that  D.  Lupton  had  employed  the  firm  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  to  buy  scrip, 
and  always  for  ready  money,  In  August,  1845,  Lupton  went  to  their  counting- 
house,  and  looked  at  his  account  in  their  books,  and  there  found  himself  debited 
with  a  number  of  London  and  Croydon  shares,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he  had 
given  no  authority.  This  led  to  enquiry,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  in  July,  1&#? 
the  London  and  Croydon  Railway  Company  had  received  for  registry  and  register** 
in  the  usual  way  two  deeds  of  transfer  of  shares;  one  purporting  to  be  a  deed  of 
transfer  of  eighty-seven  shares  in  that  company  from  E.  Robinson  to  D.  Lupt*! 
the  other  purporting  to  be  a  similar  deed  of  transfer  for  thirteen  shares  from  the 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  &  P.  582  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(/)  Reg.  r.  Cooke,  8  C.  &  P.  586  (34  B.  C.  L.  R.).  See  also  Reg.  v.  Beard,  8  C.  *  P- ,43 
(34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  where  Coleridge,  J.,  said,  "As  to  the  intent,  I  must  tell  you  that  every  ■■* 
is  taken  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  act.  If  I  present  to  you  a  bill  *iu 
the  name  of  one  of  my  friends  upon  it,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  it  would  be  idle  to  sty  uw 
I  had  no  intent  to  injure  him." 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Geach,  9  C.  &  P.  499  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(I)  Reg.  o.  Todd,  L  Cox  C.  C.  57,  a.d.  1843. 
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same  Mr.  Robinson  to  Lupton.      Both   these  deeds  purported  to  be  executed  by 
Lupton  as  vendee,  and  to  be  attested  by  the  prisoner.      On  the  9th  of  August 
following  the  London  and  Croydon  Railway  Company  received  and  registered  seven 
other  deeds  of  transfer,  which  purported  to  convey  the  whole  of  these  100  shares 
in  the  London  and  Croydon  Railway  to  five  different  persons ;  one  of  those  deeds 
purported  to  convey  ten  of  those  shares  to  W.  Booth,  and  was  the  subject  of  the 
present  indictment.     All  these  deeds  purported  to  be  executed  by  Lupton,  and  his 
execution  attested  by  the  prisoner.     All  the  signatures  in  the  name  of  Lupton  were 
proved  to  be  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting,  and  not  an  imitation  of  Lupton's  hand- 
writing.    Lupton  had  never  authorized  Naylor  or  the  prisoner  to  buy  any  London 
and  Croydon  shares  for  him,  and  never  authorized  or  knew  of  the  transfers  men- 
tioned in  the  deeds,  and  never  authorized  the  prisoner  to  sign  any  of  the  deeds  for  him. 
When  Lupton  went  to  the  counting-house  in  August,  and  looked  at  his  account  in 
the  books,  which  were  accessible  to  the  clerks  of  the  firm,  and  in  which  all  the 
transactions,  to  which  the  deeds  of  transfer  related,  were  entered,  Lupton  said  that 
these  shares  were  not  his ;  that  there  was  a  profit  on  them ;  but  that  the  shares 
were  certainly  not  his ;  and  on  this  being  mentioned  to  the  prisoner,  he  replied, 
"  If  he  won't  have  a  profit,  I  cannot  help  it."     It  was  submitted  that  there  was, 
*on  the  face  of  those  transactions,  a  total  absence  of  an  intention  to  defraud,   r*»g-i 
and  that  the  mode  in  which  the  transactions  were  treated  in  the  books  ^ 
showed  clearly  that  these  were  fair  bond  fide  transactions,  by  which   it  was  not 
intended  to  defraud  any  one,  and  by  which  no  one  was  or  ever  could  be  in  fact 
defrauded.     For  the  crown  it  was  urged  that  there  was  an  intent  to  defraud  the 
company  shown,  as  they  registered  the  new  shareholder  on  the  faith  of  the  sup- 
posed transfer,  and  there  was  also  a  fraud  on  the  transferree,  who  supposed  that  he 
had  a  valid  transfer  from  a  party,  who  in  truth  did  not  convey  anything,  and  who 
had  no  title  to  convey.     Cresswell,  J. :  "  It  is  not  required  certainly  to  constitute  in 
point  of  law  an  intent  to  defraud,  that  in  these  cases  the  prisoner  should  have  pre- 
sent in  his  mind  an  intention  to  defraud  a  particular  person,  if  the  consequences  of 
his  act  would  necessarily  or  possibly  be  to  defraud  some  person ;  but  there  must,  at 
all  events,  be  a  possibility  of  some  person  being  defrauded  by  the  forgery ;  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  possibility  in  the  present  case  either  as  regards  Mr. 
Lupton,  Mr.  Booth,  or  the  company.     With  respect  to  Mr.  Lupton,  the  transfers 
were  made  to  him  iu  consequence  of  money  actually  paid,  and  the  person  who  so 
procured  the  transfer  got  Mr.  Lupton's  name  into  the  list  of  proprietors  of  the 
company,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  dividend  in  their  profits,  there  being,  so  far  as 
appears,  no  call  of  which  the  company  could  enforce  payment ;  so  that  Mr.  Lupton 
might  possibly  receive  money,  but  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  required 
to  pay  any.     Neither  was  there  any  possibility  of  the  company  being  defrauded,  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  power  to  demand  any  further  calls  from  the 
shareholders;  so  that  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Lupton's  credit  for  that  of  any  other 
person,  or  the  substitution  of  any  other  person's  credit  for  his,  could  do  no  injury 
to  the  company."     It  was  then  submitted  that  there  might  be  a  fraud  on  Mr.  Lup- 
ton by  the  transfer  of  the  shares  from  him,  which  in  point  of  fact  stood  in  his 
name  in  the  books  of  the  company.     Cresswell,  J. :  "  It  is  merely  taking  from  Mr. 
Lupton  something  in  which  he  never  claimed  any  interest ;  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  shares  are  transferred  is  not  prejudiced,  inasmuch  as  he  has  actually  got  the 
shares,  for  which  he  has  paid  his  money."     It  was  then  urged  that  Mr.  Lupton 
might  be  liable  on  his  covenants  in  the  transfer.     Cresswell,  J. :  "  But  the  shares 
actually  are  transferred.     The  purchaser  has  got  them.     How  could  the  transferree 
fe  damnified  by  such  a  covenant,  if  there  is  no  one  in  a  position  to  gainsay  it?    By 
the  company's  act  the  register  is  the  title.     By  that  act  the  company  are  empowered 
to  make  certain  calls,  but  so  far  as  appears  those  calls  may  all  have  been  made,  and 
the  whole  money  paid  on  them ;  in  all  probability  the  fact  is  so.     We  know  that 
the  company  have  completed  the  line,  and  have  been  working  it  for  a  very  consider- 
able time."(m) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  transfer  of  shares  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 

(»)  Reg.  v.  Marcus,  2  C.  k  K.  356  (61  E.  G.  L.  R.),  a.d.  1846. 
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tics  Railway,  with  intent  to  defraud  Pilling,  A.  Hoateon,  the  Railway  Company, 
Lucas,  Glover,  and  Turner,  respectively.     The  prisoner  was  a  sharebroker  at  Hali- 
fax, and  had  had  dealings  with  Lucas,  another  broker,  at  Liverpool.     At  the  latter 
*7R?T   en(*  °^  1844  the  prisoner  had  purchased  of  Lucas  200  shares  *in  the  East- 
"JJ   em  Counties  Railway,  and  the  transfers  as  well  as  the  certificates  had  all 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  except  the  transfer  of  twenty  of  these  200 
shares.     At  the  time  when  the  transfer  of  these  twenty  should  have  been  delivered 
to  the  prisoner,  he  had  become  insolvent,  owing  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Lucas. 
The  holder  of  the  shares,  which  had  been  purchased  by  Lucas  before  he  had  sold 
them  to  the  prisoner,  was  R.  A.  Pilling,  who  at  various  periods  had  executed  deeds 
of  transfer  of  different  portions  of  the  200  shares,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
disposed  of  by  his  broker.     Lucas  having  sent  to  the  prisoner  according  to  custom 
for  "  a  name"  of  the  proposed  transferrce  to  be  inserted  in  the  deed  for  the  twenty 
shares  in  question,  the  prisoner  sent  him  that  of  Glover,  with  which  the  transfer 
deed  was  prepared.     Lucas,  in  consequence  of  the  prisoner's  circumstances,  did  not 
forward  the  deed  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  prisoner  took  a  blank  deed,  the  body  of 
which  was  in  his  own  handwriting,  into  his  counting-house,  and  there  sent  for  two 
boys,  G.  Fleming  and  J.  Thompson,  and  caused  Fleming  to  sign  the  name  t%  Robert 
A.  Pilling"  as  transferror,  and  Thompson  to  attest  that  signature  with  his  own 
name,  and  he  then  procured  his  own  brother,  A.   Hoateon,  to  sign  his  name  as 
transferree,  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  another  broker  putting  his  name  as  attesting 
witness  to  that  of  A.  Hoatson.     A.  Hoatson  proved  that  he  had  executed  the  deed 
at  the  prisoner's  request;  that  he  had  given  nothing  for  the  shares,  and  acted  as  a 
mere  nominal  party,  it  being  customary  in  the  busiuess  for  one  broker  to  lend  bis 
name  to  another.     Another  broker  proved  that  he,  as  the  prisoner's  agent,  had  re- 
ceived the  shares  and  this  deed  from  the  prisoner,  and  had  sold  the  shares  for  him; 
all  the  calls  upou  them  being  then  paid  up.     Pilling  had  continued  registered  pro- 
prietor of  the  shares  up  to  three  days  after  the  last-mentioned  sale,  wheu  the  twenty 
shares  were  registered  in  the  name  of  A.  Hoatson,  and  afterwards  they  passed  from 
him  to  Turner,  in  whose  name  they  still  stood.     The  proceeds  of  the  shares,  be- 
tween £400  and  £500,  had  been  paid  by  the  broker  to  the  prisoner.     It  was  sub- 
mitted that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  intent  to  defraud,  because  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  one  could  be  defrauded.     In  Reg.  v.  Marcus(n)  Cresswell,  J.,  directed  an 
acquittal  on  the  ground  that  the  interest  of  the  parties  alleged  to  have  been  de- 
frauded was  not  such  that  any  prejudice  to  them  could  have  resulted  from  the  for- 
gery, all  the  calls  in  that,  as  in  this  case,  having  been  paid  up.     Rolfe,  B. :  "  I  can- 
not assent  to  that  view  of  the  law.     The  parties  supposed  to  be  in  a  situation  to  be 
defrauded  are  Pilling,  the  Railway  Company,  Lucas,  A.   Hoatson,  Glover,  and 
Turner.     There  would  seem  to  be  no  fraud  practically  as  affecting  the  two  latter. 
But  Pilling,  up  to  the  date  of  the  forgery,  would  have  some  legal  right,  if  it  were 
only  that  of  voting  at  meetings.     Lucas  claimed  a  right  of  lien  for  a  balance  then 
due  to  him  from  the  prisoner.     It  may  be  doubtful  as  to  the  Company,  but  I  think 
this  amounts  to  a  fraud  upon  them.     And  A.  Hoatson,  the  transferree,  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  prejudiced,  because  he  might,  if  he  chose  to  deal  with  the  shares  u 
his  own,  have  been  rendered  liable  to  others,  as  to  Turner,  to  whom  theyevenW 
ually  went.     The  prisoner's  was  a  wrongful  act,  whereby  others  might  be  damnified. 
♦78TI  *^D  0De  re8Pect  tne  case  mav  De  said  to  be  a  case  of  misfortune,  as  perhapfl 
J   the   prisoner  considered   himself  entitled  to  the  transfer;  he  had,  mart 
likely,  contemplated  helping  himself  by  wrong  to  what  he  thought  his  right  I 
can,  however,  perceive  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  act  involved  fraud."    Aw 
Rolfe,  B.,  directed  the  jury  that  the  two  parties  as  to  whom  the  fraud  appeared, » 
his  opinion,  to  be  most  obvious,  were  Pilling  and  the  Railway  Company. (p) 

One  count  charged  the  prisoners  with  uttering  the  forged  will  of  W.  Tuffs,  witk 
intent  to  defraud  the  heir-at-law  of  W.  Tumi ;  another  with  intent  to  defraud  a  erf- 
tain  person  or  persons  whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  jurors.  One  of  the  pri- 
soners was  the  son  of  W.  Tuffs,  whose  will  was  forged.  A  witness  stated  that  it 
had  heard  that  W.  Tumi  had  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  but  had  never  as* 

(n)  Supra. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Hoatson,  2  C.  k  K.  Ill  (61  E.  G.  L.  R.),  a.d.  184T. 
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any  reputed  child  or  children  of  the  first  marriage,  and  knew  nothing  of  their  exist- 
ence except  by  report.  No  other  evidence  was  offered  to  prove  that  there  had  been 
any  former  marriage,  or  any  children  of  the  marriage.  Coltman,  J.,  thought  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  allegation  of  an  intent  to  defraud  the  heir  of  W. 
Tuffs  was  not  supported,  there  being  no  proof  of  there  ever  having  been  any  heir-at- 
law  except  the  prisoner,  H.  F.  Tuffs ;  but  as  the  forgery  was  clearly  proved,  and  it 
appeared  highly  improbable  that  such  a  forgery  should  be  committed  except  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  some  one,  he  left  the  question  to  the  jury  upon  the  count  with 
intent  to  defraud  a  person  or  persons  uti known ;  and  the  jury  convicted  II.  F.  Tuffs; 
but  Coltman,  J.,  entertained  a  doubt  whether  a  prisoner  could  properly  be  convicted 
on  such  a  count  without  proof  that  the  forged  instrument  was  capable  of  effecting  a 
fraud  on  some  person  or  other,  and  therefore  reserved  the  point ;  and  after  argu- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  the  judges  were  evenly  divided  upon  this  ques- 
tion, (p) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  transfer  of  shares  in  the  Water- 
ford,  Wexford,  Wicklow  and  Dublin  Railway  Company  from  P.  Hanstock  to  E. 
Piearse,  with  intent  to  defraud,  it  appeared  that  Captain  Owen  had  been  the  original 
proprietor  of  the  shares,  and  being  anxious  to  protect  himself  from  liability  in  respect 
of  the  shares,  had  transferred  them,  without  any  consideration,  to  P.  Hanstock ;  but 
the  actual  transfer  was  not  proved.     In  order,  however,  to  show  that  Hanstock  was 
registered  as  a  shareholder  in  respect  of  those  shares,  and  that  he  would  be  treated 
by  the  company  as  a  person  eutitlcd  to  deal  with  them,  to  receive  any  dividends 
payable  on  them,  or  to  transfer  them,  the  register  of  shareholders,  bearing  the  seal 
of  the  company,  and  kept  according  to  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  16,  s.  9,  was  tendered  as 
evidence,  and.  after  objection  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  received.     It  was  further 
objected  that  the  title  of  Hanstock  should  be  shown,  atid  that  the  transfer  from  Cap- 
tain Owen  to  him  should  be  proved  for  that  purpose ;  but  this  objection  also  was 
overruled.     The  W.  W.  W.  and  D.  R.  Company  had  paid  no  dividend,  and  there 
seemed  no  probability  of  any  being  declared  at  the  time  of  the  forgery ;  the  question 
of  winding  up  the  company  had  been  considered;  the  shares  were  uot  of  any  market- 
able value,  but  the  company  *had  power  to  enforce  payment  of  calls,  and  oue   r*7o  • 
of  £2  a  share  was  about  to  be  made.     The  jury  were  directed,  upon  the  qucs-  *- 
tion  of  intention  to  defraud,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  find  an  intent  to  defraud 
any  one  in  particular,  but  they  must  have  in  view  some  person  who  could  be  de- 
frauded, so  that  the  consequence  of  the  prisoner's  act  would  necessarily  or  possibly 
be  to  defraud  some  person,  and  that  it  was  for  them  to  say  whether,  as  Hanstock 
would  be  the  person  to  whom  the  dividends,  if  any  (of  which  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  much  probability),  would  legally  be  payable,  he  might  not  have  been  defrauded 
if  the  company  had  got  into  better  circum.«tauces ;  or  whether  the  company  might 
not  have  been  defrauded,  if  they  had  been  iuduced  by  the  forgery  to  insert  Piearse's 
Dime  on  the  register,  and  had  made  a  call,  which  they  appeared  to  be  about  to  do, 
or  whether  any  person  might  not  have  been  defrauded  if  induced  to  advance  money 
on  the  shares,  in  anticipation  of  the  company  coming  round,  and  on  the  faith  that 
Piearse  was  the  real  owner  of  them.     The  jury  having  convicted,  the  Recorder  re- 
(petted  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  whether  he  was  right  in  receiving  the  regis- 
ter of  the  shareholders  in  evidence,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  above 
lUted,  or  whether  further  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  the  shares  from  Captain  Owen 
to  Hanstock  was  necessary ;  and  also  whether  he  was  right  in  thus  leaving  the  case 
te  the  jury ;  and  after  argument  the  judges  were  uuanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
ngbter  of  shareholders  was  properly  admitted  in  evidence,  u  it  being  under  the  seal 
of  the  company,  and  kept  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  appearing  from 
the  register  that  Hanstock  was  a  shareholder,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  purpose 
tf  attaining  this  indictmeut  that  Hanstock's  title  shonld  be  further  gone  iuto."(?) 
"The  register  was  part  of  Hanstock's  title  if  his  name  was  on  it.     The  fraudulent 
**of  tjie  prisoner  tended  to  iujure  that  part  of  Hanstock's  title.     The  register  was 
•dmiwible  to  show  that  the  act  of  the  prisoner  might  have  had  that  effect.     A  com- 
Pke  title  in  Hanstock  was  not  necessary  in  order  that  he  should  be  defrauded  in 


is 


Reg.  v.  Tylney  k  Tuffs,  1  Den.  C.  C.  319,  a.d.  1848. 
Par  Cress  we  11,  J. 
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respect  of  something  which  was  a  step  to  a  complete  title."(r)  With  respect  to  the 
direction  to  the  jury,  u  the  substantia)  meaning  of  what  the  Recorder  said  to  the 
jury  was  that,  though  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  an  iutent  to  defraud  any  particu- 
lar individual,  there  must  be  somebody  to  be  defrauded,  and  that  there  were  several 
parties  who  might  have  been  defrauded.  "(*)  u  His  observation  that  Hanstock  was 
entitled  to  the  dividcuds  seems  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  supposition  that,  in 
order  to  convict  a  prisoner  of  an  intent  to  defraud,  there  must  be  somebody  to  be 
defrauded  or  hurt  iu  some  way ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  person  should  he  in 
a  situation  to  be  defrauded.  If  the  Recorder  had  been  set  right  upon  that  point,  it 
"would  have  been  so  much  worse  for  the  prisoner ;  for  the  only  chance  the  primer 
had  to  get  off  was  the  belief  of  the  jury  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  unless  he 
intended  to  defraud  somebody  in  particular,  and  thnt  to  have  intended  to  defraud 
was  not  enough  ;"(f)  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.(w) 

*7ftrl  *^f  *^e  ^  ^  ^  Vict-  <■••  1U0,  s.  8,  a  provision  was  made  as  well  for  the 
■*  allegation  of  the  intent  to  defraud  as  for  the  proof  of  that  intent ;  but  that 
section  is  repealed  and  re  enacted  iu  terms,  with  the  additions  in  italics,  by  the  24 
&  25  Vict.  c.  98,  by  sec.  44  of  which  "  It  shall  be  sufficient,  in  any  indictment  for 
forgiug,  altering,  uttering,  offering,  disposing  of,  or  putting  off  any  instrument 
whatsoever,  icfiere  it  shall  be  necessary  to  allege  an  intent  to  defraud,  to  allege  that 
the  party  accused  did  the  act  with  iutent  to  defraud,  without  alleging  an  intent  to 
defraud  any  particular  person ;  and  on  the  trial  of  any  such  offence  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  an  inteut  to  defraud  any  particular  person,  but  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  party  accused  did  the  act  charged  with  an  intent  to  de- 
fraud." 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  at  common  law  for  forging  and  uttering  a  diploma  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  indictment  was  in  the  common  form.  The  College 
of  Surgeons  has  not  power  to  confer  any  degree  or  qualification,  but  before  admit- 
ting any  person  to  its  membership,  it  examines  him  as  to  his  surgical  knowledge, 
and  if  satisfied  therewith,  admits  him,  and  issues  a  document,  called  a  diploma, 
which  states  the  membership.  The  prisoner  had  forged  one  of  these  diplomas.  He 
procured  one  actually  issued  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  erased  the  name  of  the 
person  mentioned  in  it,  and  substituted  his  own.  He  hung  it  up  in  his  sitting- 
room,  and  on  being  asked  by  two  medical  practitioners  whether  he  was  qualified,  he 
said  he  was,  and  produced  this  document  to  prove  his  assertion.  When  a  candidate 
for  an  appointment  as  vaccinating  officer,  he  stated  he  had  his  qualification,  and 
would  show  it  if  the  clerk  of  the  guardians,  who  were  to  appoint  to  the  office,  wi.mld 
go  to  his  (the  prisoner's)  gig.  He  did  not,  however,  then  produce  or  show  it 
The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  the  facts  are  to  be  taken  to  be,  that  he  forged 
the  document  in  question  with  the  general  intent  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  docu- 
ment was  genuine,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  that 
he  showed  it  to  two  persons  with  the  particular  intent  to  induce  such  belief  in 
these  persons ;  but  that  he  had  no  intent  in  forging,  or  in  uttering  or  publishing 
(assuming  there  was  one),  to  commit  any  particular  fraud  or  specific  wrong  to  any 
individual ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong. 
Jervis,  C.  J.,  u  The  14  &  15  Vict.  f.  100,  s.  8,  alters  and  affects  the  forms  of  plead- 
ings only,  and  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  offence  charged.     The  law  as  to 

(r)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  (*)  Per  Cresswell,  J. 

(t)  Per  Maule,  J. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Nash,  2  Den.  C.  C.  493,  ad.  1852.  Maule,  J.,  during  the  argument  said, 
11  The  Recorder  seems  to  have  thought  that,  In  order  to  prove  an  intent  to  defraud,  there 
should  have  been  some  person  defrauded,  or  who  might  possibly  have  been  defrauded. 
But  1  do  not  think  that  at  all  necessary.  A  man  may  have  an  intent  to  defraud,  and  .yet 
there  may  not  be  any  person  who  could  be  defrauded  by  his  act.  Suppose  a  person  *ith 
a  good  account  at  his  bankers,  and  a  friend,  with  his  knowledge,  forges  his  name  to  * 
check,  either  to  try  his  credit,  or  to  imitate  his  handwriting,  there  would  be  no  intent  to 
defraud,  though  there  would  be  parties  who  might  be  defrauded.  But  where  another 
person  bus  no  account  at  his  bankers,  but  a  man  *uppo*e*  that  he  has,  and  on  that  suppo- 
sition forges  his  name,  there  would  be  an  intent  to  defraud  in  that  ease,  although  so 
person  could  be  defrauded."  And  again,  "  This  man  might  have  been  convicted,  thoafi 
Hanstock's  name  was  not  on  the  register.  There  may  be  an  intent  to  defraud  without  *" 
power  or  the  opportunity  to  defraud."    See  Rex  v.  Crowther,/***,  p.  788. 
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flint  is  the  same  as  jf  the  statute  had  not  been  passed.  This  is  an  indictment  for 
forgery  at  common  law.  I  will  not  stop  to  cousider  whether  this  is  a  *docu-  r*7g6 
ment  of  a  public  nature  or  not,  though  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  not  L 
i  public  document;  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  in  order  to  make  out  the  offence,  there 
must  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  instrument  being  forged,  an  intention  to  defraud 
K>Die  person.  Here  there  was  no  such  intent  at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  utter- 
ing at  the  time  it  is  said  there  was  an  inteution  to  defraud."  Wightman,  J. : 
14  Before  the  late  statute  it  was  necessary  to  allege  an  intent  to  defraud  some  one, 
rod  there  must  be  an  intention  to  do  so  now.  Iu  this  case  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  the  time  when  the  forgery  was  committed  there  was  an  intention  to  defraud  any 
&ne."     Cresswell  and  Erie,  Js.,  and  Bramwell,  B.,  concurred.(r) 

(»)  Reg.  v.  Hodgson,  D.  k  B.  3,  a.d.  1856.  This  decision  is  clearly  erroneous.  The  14 
ft  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  8,  did,  in  express  terms,  alter  the  law  as  well  as  the  form  of  indict- 
ment, for  it  expressly  enacts  that  uon  the  trial  of  any  of  the  offences  in  this  section  men- 
tioned (forging,  uttering,  disposing  of,  or  putting  off  any  instrument  whatsoever),  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  prove  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  defraud  any  particular 
person,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  defendant  did  the  act  charged  with  an 
intent  to  defraud. "  The  judgment,  therefore,  and  the  clause  in  the  Act  are  directly  in 
contradiction  to  each  other,  and  consequently  the  former  cannot  be  right.  The  clause, 
too,  was  introduced  advisedly  for  the  very  purpose  of  altering  the  law.  See  my  note  to 
Lord  Campbell's  Acts,  p.  13. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  before  that  Act  there  must  have  been  an  intent  to  defraud 
any  particular  person  at  the  time  of  forging  the  document. 

In  Tat  lock  v.  Harris,  3  T.  R.  176,  that  great  lawyer,  Shepherd,  said  in  argument,  "  It  is 

no  answer  to  a  charge  of  forgery  to  say  that  there  was  no  special  intent  to  defraud  any 

particular  person,  because  a  general  intent  to  defraud  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime ;" 

and  this  position  was  not  denied  by  that  great  lawyer,  Wood,  who  argued  on  the  other 

side,  and  was  apparently  adopted  by  the  court.     It  is  cited  in  1  Leach  216,  note  (a);  3 

Cbitty  Cr.  L.  1036 ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  never  doubted  in  auy  case.     Indeed, 

in  Reg.  v.  Tylney,  1  Den.  C.  G.  319,  supra,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  on  all  hands  to 

be  the  law.    There  the  prisoner  forged  a  will,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 

one  existed  who  could  have  been  defrauded  by  it,  and  the  judges  were  equally  divided 

whether  a  count  for  forgery  with  intent  to  defraud  some  person  unknown  could,  under 

such  circumstances,  be  supported.     It  is  obvious  that  this  assumed  that  if  there  had  been 

evidence  that  there  was  any  one  who  might  have  been  defrauded,  though  there  was  no 

evidence  that  the  prisoners  even  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  such  person,  the  offence 

would  have  been  forgery.     Indeed  it  would  be  very  startling  to  suppose  that  a  man  who 

forged  a  will,  intending  to  defraud  the  next  of  kin,  whoever  they  might  happen  to  be,  was 

not  guilty  of  forgery,  because  he  had  only  that  general  intent.     The  point  is  too  obvious 

to  have  escaped  that  able  criminal  lawyer,  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  as  he  did  not  take  it,  he 

clearly  thought  it  wholly  untenable,  and  so  also  must  the  judges  who  heard  the  case. 

8ee  also  the  observations  of  Cresswell,  J  ,  in  Reg.  v.  Marcus,  2  C.  &  K.  356  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.), 

tupra.    In  Reg.  v.  Nash,  2  Den.  C.  C.  493,  supra,  Maule,  J.,  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion 

that  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  prove  an  intent  to  defraud,  that  there  should  be  any 

person  who  could  be  defrauded,  and  this  opinion  was  not  dissented  from  by  any  of  the 

other  judges. 

It  has  long  been  settled  that  making  any  instrument  which  is  the  subject  of  forgery  in 
the  name  of  a  non-existing  person,  is  forgery,  and  in  Wilks's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  957,  all  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  fictitious  names  was  a  forged  bill. 
Now  every  one  knows  that,  at  the  time  when  such  documents  are  forged,  the  forger  has 
no  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person,  but  only  an  intent  to  defraud  any  persoin  whom 
he  may  afterwards  meet  with  and  induce  to  cash  the  bill,  and  no  suggestion  has  ever  been 
made  in  any  of  these  cases  that  that  offence  was  not  forgery ;  and  so  also  in  the  case  of 
the  forgery  of  bank  notes,  Ac,  there  is  no  intent  at  the  time  of  the  forgery  to  defraud  any 
particular  person.     See  Rex  v.  Mazagora,  infra,  which  was  not  cited  in  Reg.  v.  Hodgson. 

The  ground  of  the  present  judgment  seems  to  have  been,  that  formerly  the  particular 
person  who  was  intended  to  be  defrauded  must  have  been  named  in  the  indictment :  no 
doubt  it  is  a  general  rule  of  criminal  pleading  that  the  names  of  persons  should  be  stated, 
hot  this  rule  is  subject  to  the  exception  that  wherever  the  stating  the  name  of  any  person 
in  an  indictment  is  highly  incouvenient  or  impracticable,  the  name  need  not  be  stated, 
for  Lex  neminem  cogit  ad  vana  *eu  impossibilia.    Therefore  the  names  of  inhabitants  of  coun- 
ties, hundreds,  and  parishes  need  never  be  stated.     So,  too,  where  there  is  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  tradesmen  in  general,  the  names  need  not  be  stated ;  so  where  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy to  raise  the  funds,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  names  of  the  persons  who  shall 
ifterwards  become  purchasers  of  stock;  "tor  the  defendants  could  not,  except  by  a  spirit 
of  prophecy,  divine  who  would  be  the  purchasers  on  a  subsequent  day :"  per  Lord  Ellen- 
horoogh,  C.  J  ,  Rex  v.  De  Berenger,  3  M.  &  S.  68 ;  which  reason  is  equally  applicable  to 
tat  case,  where  at  the  time  of  iorging  an  instrument,  there  is  no  intent  to  defraud  any 
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*7ft7l  *^*  *ias  ^een  Golden  ^la^  ^e  JUI7  ought  to  infer  an  intent  to  defraud  the 
J  person  who  would  have  to  pay  the  instrument  if  it  were  genuine,  although 
from  the  manner  of  executing  the  forgery,  or  from  that  person's  ordinary  caution, 
it  would  not  be  likely  to  impose  upon  him,  and  although  the  object  was  general  to 
defraud  whoever  might  take  the  instrument,  and  the  intention  of  defrauding,  in 
particular,  the  person  who  would  have  to  pay  the  instrument,  if  genuine,  did  not 
enter  into  the  prisoner's  contemplation  (?/?) 

*7ftftl       *Where  a  forged  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  was  addressed  in  her 
J   maiden  name  to  a  female,  who  prior  to  the  date  of  it  had  married,  it  was  held 
that  the  intent  might  be  laid  to  be  to  defraud  the  husband.     Upon  an  indictment 
for  uttering  the  following  forged  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods — 

u  Miss  Inwood, 
"  Please  to  let  my  carpenter  have  28  lbs.  of  white  lead,  and  a  mop,  for  the  ship 
Hunter. 

u  11th  November,  1834."  "  William  Pescod,  Master."— 

particular  person.  Tndeed,  it  is  now  clearly  settled  that  where  a  conspiracy  is  to  defraud 
indefinite  individuals,  it  is  unnecessary  to  name  any  individuals :  Rex  v.  Peck,  *J  A.  k  E. 
686  (36  E.  0.  L.  K.) ;  Reg.  v.  King,  7  Q.  B.  782  (53  E.  C.  L.  R.).  This  may  be  t«ken  to  be 
a  general  rule  of  criminal  pleading;  and  it  has  long  been  applied  to  forgery.  In  1771, in 
Rex  v.  Birch,  1  Leach  79,  the  prisoners  were  convicted  of  forging  a  will,  and  one  count 
alleged  the  intent  to  be  "to  defraud  the  person  or  persons  who  would  by  law  be  entitled 
to  the  messuages"  whereof  the  testator  died  seised:  3  Chitt.  C.  L.  1066  a.  And  it  bis 
been  the  regular  course  in  indictments  for  forging  wills,  at  least  ever  since  that  case,  to 
insert  counts  with  intent  to  defraud  uthe  heir  at  law"  and  the  "next  of  kin,''  generally: 
Jerv.  Arch.,  8th  ed.  370;  3  Ch.  Cr.  L.  1069.  It  is  true  that  in  general  there  hare  alio 
been  counts  specifying  the  heir  at  law  or  next  of  kin  by  name.  But  in  Reg.  r.  Tylney, 
there  was  no  such  count.  No  objection  seems  ever  to  have  been  taken  to  any  such  general 
count.  So  also  in  any  forgery  with  intent  to  defraud  the  inhabitants  of  a  county,  hundred, 
or  parish,  the  inhabitants  may  be  generally  described.  These  instances  clearly  show  thai 
it  is  not  necessary  in  forgery,  any  more  than  in  other  cases,  to  name  individuals  where 
there  is  either  great  inconvenience  or  impracticability  in  doing  so.  A  conviction  for  con- 
spiracy to  negotiate  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  drawers  of  which  were  a  fictitious  firm,  and 
thereby  fraudulently  to  obtain  goods  from  the  King'*  subjects,  although  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  particular  person  to  be  defrauded  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 
has  been  held  good:  Rex  v.  Hevey,  2  East  P.  0.  858,  note  (<i),  and  this  case  bears  con- 
siderably  on  the  present  question.  If  a  person  forged  a  bill  of  exchange  with  intent  to 
defraud  any  one,  whom  he  might  afterwards  induce  to  cash  it,  aud  he  uttered  it  to  A.  B., 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  uttering  with  intent  to  defraud  A.  B.; 
and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  to  hold  that  he  was  guilty  of  uttering,  but  not  of  forging, 
the  bill.  No  doubt  the  offence  of  forgery  consists  in  the  intent  to  deceive  or  defraud:  bat 
a  general  intent  to  defraud  is  just  as  criminal  as  to  defraud  any  particular  individual.  Io 
each  case  there  is  a  wrongful  act  done  with  a  criminal  intent,  which  according  to  Rexr. 
Higgins,  2  East  R.  5,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  indictable  offence. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument,  Erie,  J.,  said,  "Would  it  not  have  been  enough  to  allege 
an  intent  to  deceive  divers  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown,  to  wit,  all  the  patients  of  bis 
late  master?"  This  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  correct  view,  viz.,  that  it  would  bare 
been  enough  before  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s  8,  to  have  alleged  and  proved  an  intent  to 
deceive  any  persons  who  should  afterwards  become  his  patients.  Wight  man.  J.,  during 
the  argument  said,  "  The  question  is,  whom  did  he  intend  to  deceive  when  the  forgery 
was  committed?"  And  Jervis,  C.  J.,  said,  " The  intent  must  not  be  a  roving  intent,  bnt 
a  specific  intent."  Now,  in  Holland's  case,  1  Leach  83,  ante.,  p  735,  the  prisoner  was  exe- 
cuted for  forging  an  indorsement  in  the  name  of  a  non-existing  person,  with  intent  to 
defraud  a  person  whom  he  does  not  even  seem  to  have  known  when  he  forged  the  indorse- 
ment, and  to  whom  the  note  was  uttered  in  Holland's  absence,  by  a  mau  who  saw  Holland 
indorse  the  note.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  mau  may  be  guilty  of  intending  to 
defraud  divers  persous,  at  diffcreut  times,  by  the  same  instrument;  as  where  he  tries  to 
utter  a  forged  note  to  several  persons  oue  after  another,  in  which  case  he  may  be  con- 
victed of  uttering  with  intent  to  defraud  each  of  them. 

Thus  much  has  beeu  said  because  it  is  very  important  that  the  law  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  note  should  not  be  left  in  uncertainty,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Reg.  v.  Hodgsou  was  ever  decided  as  it  was,  as  it  may  encourage  ignorant  pretenders  to 
fabricate  diplomas,  and  thereby  not  only  to  defraud  the  pour  of  their  money,  but  to  injure 
their  health. 

(to)  Rex  v.  Mazagora,  R.  &  R.  291.     In  this  case  the  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  ba<9 
the  intention  to  defraud  whoever  might  take  the  note,  but  that  the  intention  of  defrauding 
the  bank  in  particular  did  not  enter  into  her  contemplation,  and  it  was  held  that  the  jiry 
ought  to  have  inferred  an  intent  to  defraud  the  bauk. 
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appeared  that  the  prisoner  presented  the  order  on  the  day  of  the  date  at  a  shop 
lich  had  been  kept  by  Miss  In  wood  for  several  years,  and  at  which  Captain 
scod  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  goods  for  his  ship;  but  in  the  month 
January  previous  Miss  Inwood  had  married  J.  Barrow,  and  the  goods  were  de- 
ered  to  the  prisoner  by  him.  The  Recorder  doubted  if  the  indictment  was  bus- 
ned,  there  not  being  any  averment  of  an  intent  to  defraud  Miss  Inwood ;  but  the 
soner  being  found  guilty,  he  consulted  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  and 
Aland,  B.,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right. (x) 
Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money, 
ned  John  Phillips,  with  intent  to  defraud  F.  Rufford  and  others,  it  appeared 
it  the  order  was  presented  at  Messrs.  Ruffbrd's  bank ;  but  they  would  not  pay  the 
lount ;  and  no  person  named  John  Phillips  kept  cash  with  them ;  it  was  objected 
it  there  could  be  no  intent  to  defraud  Messrs.  Rufford,  as  there  was  not  the  most 
note  chance  of  their  paying  the  money ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner's  going 
Messrs.  Rufford' s,  and  presenting  the  paper  for  payment,  was  quite  sufficient 
idence  of  an  intent  to  defraud  them. (3/) 

Where  on  an  indictment  against  an  attorney  for  forging  a  county  court  summons, 
ippeared  that  a  distringas  had  been  altered  by  striking  out  the  words  respecting 
3  distraining  and  inserting  the  word  "  summon  "  instead,  and  this  paper  had  been 
Ted  on  the  prosecutor,  who  paid  the  costs,  as  if  it  had  been  a  genuine  summons, 
d  the  debt  claimed  of  him ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
ent  to  defraud  the  prosecutor,  as  he  would  have  had  just  the  same  costs  to  pay  if 
5  summons  had  been  sued  out  in  the  most  regular  manner. (2) 
It  is  said  by  Hawkins  that  the  notion  oft  forgery  does  not  seem  so  much  to  con- 
t  in  the  counterfeiting  of  a  man's  hand  and  seal,  which  may  often  be  done  inuo- 
ltly ;  but  in  the  endeavoring  to  give  an  appearance  of  truth  to  a  mere  deceit  and 
sity,  and  either  to  impose  that  upon  the  world  as  the  solemn  act  of  another, 
lich  he  is  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  least  to  make  a  man's  own  act  appear  to  have 
en  done  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  done,  and  by.  force  of  such  a  falsity  to  give  it 
operation  which  in  truth  and  justice  it  ought  not  to  have. (a) 
But  as  the  fraud  and  intention  to  deceive,  by  imposing  upon  the  world  that  as 
b  act  of  another  which  he  never  consented  to,  are  the  chief  ingredients  which  con- 
tute  this  offence,  so  it  has  *been  holden,  that  he  who  writes  a  deed  in  r*7Qq 
other's  name,  and  seals  it  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  command,  is  not  *- 
dlty  of  forgery,  because  the  law  looks  upon  this  as  the  other's  hand  and  sealing, 
ang  done  by  his  approbation  and  command. (b) 

So,  if  a  man  writes  a  will  for  another  without  any  directions  from  him,  and  he 
»r  whom  it  is  written  becomes  nan  compos  before  it  is  brought  to  him,  it  is  not 
irgery ;  for  it  is  not  the  bare  writing  of  an  instrument  in  another's  name,  without 
i>  privity,  but  the  giving  it  a  false  appearance  of  having  been  executed  by  him, 
rhich  makes  a  man  guilty  of  forgery. (c)  Also,  he  cannot  be  punished  as  guilty  of 
wgery  who  raises  the  word  libris  out  of  a  bond  made  to  himself,  and  substitutes 
Mrcw,  because  here  is  no  appearance  of  a  fraudulent  design  to  cheat  another,  and 
he  alteration  is  prejudicial  to  none  but  to  him  who  makes  it,  whose  security  for  his 
uoney  is  wholly  avoided  by  it;  yet  this  it  seems  would  be  forgery  if  by  the  circuin- 
tonces  of  the  case  it  should  in  any  way  appear  to  have  been  done  with  any  view  of 
pining  an  advantage  to  the  party  himself,  or  of  prejudicing  a  third  person ;  and  it 
•holden,  that  such  an  alteration,  even  without  these  circumstances,  is  a  misdemeanor; 
&0Qgh  it  do  not  amount  to  forgery. (d)  So  that  it  is  well  observed,  that  at  any 
^  it  is  very  dangerous  to  tamper  in  these  matters.(e) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  receipt  with  intent  to  defraud  his 

(*)  Rex  v.  Carter,  7  C.  k  P.  134  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
\3/)  Rei  p.  Crowther,  5  C.  k  P.  316  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Bosanquet,  J. 
(')  Rex  v.  Collier,  5  C.  k  P.  160  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
«)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  2. 
A)  Ibid.,  and  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (A.). 

f)  Moor  760 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  70,  8.  5 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (A.). 
J«0  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  8.  4;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (A  ).     As  to  the  raiure  of  deeds,  see 
*•».  Touch.  «8,  69. 
(<)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  3,  p.  854. 
vol.  II 39 
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employer.  The  prisoner  was  the  prosecutor's  agent  to  manage  his  property,  receive 
his  rents  and  make  payments.  The  receipt  was  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting,  and 
purported  to  be  the  receipt  of  one  Towne;  to  whom  the  prosecutor  was  indebted, 
and  to  whom  the  prisoner  had  professed  to  the  prosecutor  to  have  paid  the  debt,  by 
handing  him  the  receipt.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  prosecutor  was  not,  on  the 
whole  account,  indebted  to  the  prisoner.  Erie,  C.  J.,  said  that,  as,  if  this  were  so, 
there  could  hardly  be  proof  of  fraudulent  intent,  and  the  substance  of  the  charge 
was  that  the  prisoner  meant  to  defraud  his  employer,  the  jury  had  better  acquit 
him.(/) 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  bond  for  £200  with  intent  to  defraud, 
it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  an  attorney,  being  applied  to  by  R.  Tim  brill,  the  son 
of  a  client,  for  a  loan  of  £400,  had  requested  the  prosecutor  to  advance  £200  of 
this  amount  for  Timbrill ;  the  prisoner,  on  receiving  the  money,  handed  the  prose- 
cutor the  bond  in  question  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Timbrill  and  his  brother-in- 
law;  both  of  whom  denied  that  they  had  affixed,  or  authorized  the  prisoner  to  affix, 
their  names,  but  they  admitted  that  if  the  prisoner  had  applied  for  their  signatures 
*7Q01  ^cv  wou^  D°t  nave  refused,  being  anxious  that  the  sum  of  *money  asked 
J  should  be  supplied  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  Timbrill 's  liabilities. 
Great  intimacy  had  existed  between  these  parties  and  the  prisoner,  who  had  not 
attempted  any  imitation  of  their  handwriting,  but  had  written  their  names  under 
the  assertion  that  he  considered  he  had  their  authority  to  do  so.  The  prisoner  had 
become  insolvent.  Channell,  B. :  "  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  aver  in  the  indict- 
ment the  names  of  the  parties  who  were  intended  to  be  defrauded  by  the  forgery 
imputed  to  the  prisoner ;  but  under  the*present  state  of  the  law  such  an  averment 
is  unnecessary ;  and  you  must  not  overlook  the  position  of  the  prosecutor,  who 
advanced  his  money  on  the  faith  of  the  bond  delivered  to  him  by  the  prisoner;  and 
it  is  now  established  by  the  evidence,  that,  instead  of  having  a  legal  claim  against 
either  Timbrill  or  his  brother-in-law,  he  had  a  remedy  against  no  one,  and  held  a 
false  and  valueless  document.  .The  question  for  the  jury  is  the  intention  of  the 
prisoner  when  he  issued  that  fraudulent  security  to  the  prosecutor.  There  must  be 
a  clear  proof  of  an  intention  to  defraud  the  prosecutor  in  order  to  support  the 
indictment  and  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner."(</) 

JSec.  IV. —  Of  Principals  and  Accessories. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  it  is  laid  down  geoerallj 
in  the  books,  that  all  are  principals  in  forgery ;  and  that  whatever  would  make  a 
man  accessory  before  the  fact  in  felony,  would  make  him  a  principal  in  forgery;  but 
that  it  is  conceived,  this  must  be  understood  of  forgery  at  common  law,  and  where 
it  is  considered  only  as  a  misdemeanor. (h)  And  with  respect  to  a  case(t )  upon  the 
5  Eliz.  c.  14,  which  would  seem  to  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  it  is  elsewhere 
observed  that,  from  its  circumstances,  there  seems  no  reason  for  taking  that  ease 
out  of  the  general  rule,  that  when  a  statute  makes  a  new  felony,  it  incidentally  and 
necessarily  draws  after  it  all  the  concomitants  of  felony,  namely,  accessories  before 
and  after. (j)     And  this  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  several  cases. 

Three  prisoners,  Soares,  Atkinson,  and  Brighton,  were  charged  by  the  indictment 

(/)  Reg.  r.  Bradford,  2  F.  k  F.  859.  This  case  is  probably  raisreported,  as  it  if  quit* 
clear  that  whether  the  prosecutor  was  indebted  to  the  prisoner  or  not  was  perfectly  imnt- 
terinl.  The  receipt,  if  genuine,  would  have  been  evidence  that  its  amount  had  been  paM 
by  the  prisoner  on  account  of  the  prosecutor,  and,  therefore,  would  in  the  one  case  ban 
been  evidence  of  a  debt  to  that  amount,  and  in  the  other  of  an  addition  of  that  amount  to 
the  existing  debt,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  the  forged  receipt  would  be  to  estab- 
lish either  the  one  state  of  things  or  the  other,  and  so  to  defraud  the  prosecutor  of  tie 
amount  mentioned  in  the  receipt. 

iff)  Reg-  v-  Trenfield,  1  F.  k  F.  43.  The  first  part  of  the  marginal  note  represents  tbf 
case  as  deciding  what  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  8,  expressly  enacts ;  the  latter  part  kti 
not  a  particle  of  foundation  in  the  body  of  the  case  ;  and  the  only  reason  for  ioserting  ta* 
wretchedly  reported  case  is  that  it  may  be  seen  what  the  case,  as  reported,  really  is* 

(h)  Ante,  vol.  I,  p.  60. 

(i)  Bothe's  case,  Moor  666 ;  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  60,  note  (q). 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a.  52,  p.  973,  974.     And  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  61,  et  ssf. 
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with  feloniously  uttering  a  forged  bank  note  for  £5  knowiug  it  to  be  forged,  &c., 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  And 
the  indictment  also  contained  the  other  usual  counts,  for  forging,  and  for  disposing 
of  and  putting  away  the  note,  with  the  like  intent ;  together  with  counts  stating 
the  intent  to  be,  to  defraud  the  person  to  whom  it  was  offered  in  payment.  The 
prisoner  Brighton  offered  the  note  in  question  in  payment  for  a  pair  of  gaiters  at  a 
*shop  in  Gosport,  and  the  other  two  prisoners,  Soares  and  Atkinson,  were  r*7Qi 
not  with  Brighton  at  the  time  he  so  offered  the  note,  but  were  waiting  at  *- 
Portsmouth  till  he  should  return  to  them,  it  having  been  previously  concerted 
between  the  three  prisoners  that  Brighton  should  go  over  the  water  from  Portsmouth 
to  Gosport,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  note,  and  when  he  had  passed  it,  should 
return  to  join  the  other  two  prisoners  at  Portsmouth ;  they  all  three  knowing  that 
it  was  a  forged  note,  and  having  been  concerned  together  in  putting  off  another  note 
of  the  same  sort,  and  in  sharing  the  produce  among  them.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoners  Soares  and  Atkinson  objected,  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  charge 
made  against  them  in  this  indictment,  not  having  been  present  at  the  time  the 
other  prisoner  uttered  the  note,  nor  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  aid  and  assist  him ;  and 
that  they  could  be  charged  only  as  accessories  before  the  fact.  The  jury  found 
that  the  forged  note  was  uttered  by  the  prisoner  Brighton,  and  in  concert  with  the 
other  two  prisoners,  and  found  them  all  three  guilty.  The  prisoner  Brighton  was 
left  for  execution  :  but  as  to  the  other  two,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  had  no 
doubt  that  they  were  entitled  to  an  acquittal  on  this  indictment  charging  them  as 
principals,  they  not  being  present  at  the  time  of  the  uttering,  or  so  near  as  to  be 
able  to  afford  any  assistance  to  the  accomplice  who  actually  uttered  the  note.(&) 

So  in  a  later  case,  Graham,  B.,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  It  has  frequently  been 
held  that  what  would  amount  to  a  constructive  presence  at  common  law  will  not  be 
sufficient  upon  an  indictment  under  a  statute.  A  case  under  this  statute  occurred 
before  me  at  Derby.  Two  persons  went  in  concert  to  utter  a  forged  note ;  one 
went  into  a  shop  to  utter  it,  whilst  the  other  remained  at  some  little  distance  in  the 
street;  and  it  was  objected  that  the  latter  was  not  liable  as  a  principal.  I  saved 
the  point ;  and  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  utterer  only  was  liable."^  ) 

The  case  referred  to  by  the  learned  judge  was  probably  that  of  Rex  v.  Davis,  in 
which  it  was  holden  not  to  be  sufficient,  to  make  a  person  a  principal  in  uttering  a 
forged  note,  to  prove  that  such  person  came  with  the  utterer  to  the  town  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  went  out  with  him  from  the  inn  at  which  they  had  put  up  a  little 
before  the  time  when  it  was  uttered,  joined  him  again  in  the  street  a  little  after  the 
uttering,  and  at  150  yards'  distance  from  the  place  of  the  uttering,  and  ran  away 
when  the  utterer  was  apprehended. (m) 

But  it  has  been  holden  that  where  several  persons  were  in  combination,  and 
jointly  co-operated  in  making  forged  Bank  of  England  notes,  they  were  all  guilty 
as  principals,  though  each  of  them  executed  by  himself  a  distinct  part  of  the  forgery, 
and  though  one  of  them  was  not  present  when  the  notes  were  completed  by  the 
signature,  (n) 

So  also  if  several  make  distinct  parts  of  a  forged  instrument,  each  *is  a  p^o© 
principal,  though  he  does  not  know  by  whom  the  other  parts  are  executed,  *- 
and  though  it  is  finished  by  one  alone  in  the  absence  of  the  others  (o)  So  also  the 
makers  of  the  paper  and  plate  respectively  for  the  purpose  of  forging  a  note,  after- 
wards filled  up  by  a  third  person,  are  principals  in  the  forgery  with  that  person, 
though  each  executed  his  part  in  the  absence  of  the  others,  and  without  knowing 
by  whom  the  other  parts  were  executed. (p) 
But  where  three  persons  were  jointly  indicted  under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  19, 

(k)  Rex  r.  Soares,  Atkinson  and  Brighton,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  52,  p.  974;  R.  k  R.  25. 
And  tee  Rex  v.  Badcock,  R.  k  R.  249,  and  Rex  v.  Stewart,  R.  k  R.  363. 

(/)  By  Graham,  B.,  in  the  case  of  Brady,  for  forging  and  uttering  a  check,  0.  B.  June, 
1813,  1  Stark.  Crim.  Plead.  84,  in  the  note.  But  see  upon  this  subject,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  49, 
#  tq. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Davis,  Nottingham  Lent  Ass.  1806,  R.  k  R.  113. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Bingley,  R.  k  R.  446. 

(o)  Rex  v.  Kirkwood,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  304,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  61. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Dade,  R  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  307,  ante,  rol.  1,  p.  61. 
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for  feloniously  using  plates  containing  inipressious  of  forged  foreign  notes,  it  was 
held  that  the  jury  must  select  some  one  particular  time  after  all  three  had  become 
connected,  and  must  be  satisfied,  in  order  to  convict  them,  that  at  such  time  they 
were  all  either  present  together  at  one  act  of  using  or  assisted  in  one  such  act,  as 
by  two  using,  and  one  watching  at  the  door  to  prevent  the  others  being  disturbed, 
or  the  like ;  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  parties  were  general 
dealers  in  forged  notes,  and  that  at  different  times  they  had  singly  used  the  plates, 
and  were  individually  in  possession  of  forged  notes  taken  from  them.(^) 

And  where  three  prisoners  were  indicted  under  the  same  section,  for  feloniously 
engraving  a  promissory  note  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
plates  were  engraved  by  an  Englishman,  who  was  an  innocent  agent,  and  two  of  the 
prisouers  only  were  present  at  the  time  when  the  order  was  given  for  engraving  the 
plates,  but  they  said  they  were  employed  to  get  it  done  by  a  third  person,  and  there 
was  some  evidence  to  connect  the  third  prisoner  with  the  other  two  in  subsequent 
parte  of  the  transaction ;  it  was  held,  that  in  order  to  find  all  three  guilty,  the  jury 
must  be  satisfied  that  they  jointly  employed  the  engraver,  but  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  all  be  present  when  the  order  was  given,  as  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient if  one  first  communicated  with  the  other  two,  and  all  three  concurred  in  the 
employment  of  the  engraver.(r) 

In  the  following  case  a  wife  was  indicted  as  a  principal  in  a  forgery  on  the  49 
Geo.  3,  c.  123,  s.  13,  and  her  husband  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  at  common 
law.     The  indictment  charged  Sarah  Morris  with  forging  an  order  and  certificate 
for  receiving  prize  money,  which  had  become  due  to  one  Henry  Taylor,  a  petty 
officer  in  the  naval  service,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  commissioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital ;  and  John  Morris,  with  inciting,  counselling,  aiding,  procuring,  <fcc.,  the 
said  Sarah  Morris  to  commit  the  said  felony.     The  second  count  charged  Sarah 
Morris  with  having  uttered  the  order  and  the  certificate  by  the  incitement  of  John 
Morris.     And  there  were  many  other  counts  in  which  the  offence  was  charged,  with 
some  variations.     It  appeared  that  H.  Taylor,  whose  name  purported  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  the  order,  was,  in  the  year  1811,  a  petty  officer  on  board  his  Majesty's 
frigate  the  Frederickstein  ;  and  in  such  capacity  became  entitled  to  a  share  of 
certain  prize  money  arising  from  the  capture  of  a  rich  vessel.     In  November,  1813, 
the  prisoner,  Sarah  Morris,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  other  prisoner,  John  Morris, 
*7Q'-n   an(*  rea^  or  *Preteuded  daughter  of  H.  Taylor,  applied  to  a  clerk  in  the 
-*   check  office  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  the  payment  of  the  prize  money  doe 
to  H.  Taylor;  and  produced  at  the  same  time  the  order  stated  in  this  indictment. 
She  was  desired  to  call  again  in  about  ten  days,  and  went  away,  leaving  the  order 
with  the  clerk.     But  in  about  four  or  five  days  she  came  again,  and  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  be  immediately  paid  the  money,  when  she  was  told  that  the  money  had 
not  yet  come  in ;  and  the  order  was  given  back  to  her  "with  a  request  that  she 
would  not  apply  again  until  she  was  duly  informed  that  the  money  had  been  remitted 
to  the  office.     Almost  immediately  after  this  second  visit,  the  other  prisoner,  John 
Morris,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  clerk  of  the  chock  on  the  subject.     On  the  8th 
December,  notice  was  given  to  Sarah  Morris  that  the  prize  money  was  come  in,  and 
that  she  might  receive  the  share  of  it  to  which  H.  Taylor  was  entitled ;  upon  whieh 
she  went  to  the  office  with  the  same  order  and  certificate,  which  she  produced ;  and 
had  nearly  obtained  the  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  when  rinramstanoas 
occurred  which  caused  suspicion,  and  she  and  her  husband  were  shortly  afterwards 
apprehended.     H.  Taylor,  whose  name  purported  to  be  signed  to  the  order,  could 
not  write,  and  was  obliged  always  to  make  a  mark  whenever  his  signature  waf 
required ;  and  the  name  of  the  officer,  by  whom  the  certificate  purported  to  be  sub- 
scribed, was  not  in  his  handwriting.     The  landlord  of  the  house  in  which  the  pri- 
soners lodged,  stated  that  the  prisoner,  John  Morris,  had,  in  two  or  three  instancy 
ordered  his  wife,  Sarah  Morris,  to  go  to  Greenwich  Hospital  respecting  about  £30 
of  prize  money  due  to  H.  Taylor,  his  wife's  father;  that  he  was  constantly  talkisg 
of  having  been  H.  Taylor's  shipmate;  that  at  one  time  Sarah  Morris  told  htf 
husbaud  that  she  had  been  to  Greenwich ;  that  the  prize  money  was  not  then  ready; 

(?)  Rex  v.  Harris,  7  0.  &  P.  416  (32  E.  L.  C.  R.),  Littledale  and  Gaselee,  Js. 
(r)  Reg.  v.  Mazuau,  9  C.  k  P.  676  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteaon,  J. 
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bat  the  office  had  not  jet  received  it ;  and  that  he,  the  witness,  had  lent  the  pri- 
mer, John  Morris,  money,  upon  the  belief  that  he  had  prize  money  to  receive. 
Ie  also  swore  that  he  really  believed  that  Sarah  Morris  went  to  receive  it  in  obedi- 
oce  to  her  husband's  orders.  And,  as  to  this  fact,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner, 
ohn  Morris,  had  signed  a  paper,  stating  that  his  wife  had  acted  in  this  business 
atirely  under  his  orders  and  directions.  It  was  also  proved  by  a  witness  who  had 
>rmerly  been  a  captain's  clerk  in  the  navy,  that  in  November,  1813,  the  prisoner, 
ohn  Morris,  represented  to  him  that  there  was  about  £30  prize  money  due  to  his 
ither-in-law,  H.  Taylor,  as  a  caulker  in  the  Frederick  stein  frigate;  that  he  did  not 
ke  to  go  to  a  Jew  upon  the  subject :  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he 
ould  fill  up  the  blanks  in  certain  papers  which  he  produced ;  that  the  witness 
ocordingly  filled  up  the  blanks,  excepting  the  signatures ;  and  that,  on  observing 
lere  was  a  spare  half  sheet  to  the  papers  he  so  filled  up,  he  advised  the  prisoner, 
ohn  Morris,  to  send  it  by  the  post  to  his  father-in-law ;  but  that  he  replied  that 
Is  wife  was  going  to  Portsmouth,  on  board  the  Gladiator,  and  that  she  would  get 
i  done.  This  witness  further  stated,  that  he  afterwards  met  the  prisoner,  John 
lorris,  who  then  told  him  that  he  had  got  the  papers  regularly  signed  by  H.  Taylor 
od  the  captain ;  and  that  he  was  going  to  send  his  wife  to  Greenwich  Hospital  for 
ie  money.  It  was  submitted  that  as  Sarah  Morris,  in  the  part  she  *took  in  r*7Q4 
lis  transaction,  had  clearly  acted  under  the  directions  and  coercion  of  her  *- 
usband,  she  could  not  be  found  guilty  ;(s)  and  that  if  she  was  innocent  as  a  principal, 
ie  other  prisoner  could  not  be  guilty  as  an  accessory.  And  the  jury  having  found 
oth  the  prisoners  guilty,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  twelve  judges  were  unanimously  of 
pinion  that  the  prisoner,  Sarah  Morris,  was  guilty  of  uttering  the  forged  instru- 
lent,  knowing  it  to  be  forged ;  and  that  the  prisoner,  John  Morris,  was  guilty  of 
ie  offence  of  an  accessory  before  the  fact  at  common  law. (I) 
The  prisoners  were  charged  with  inciting  an  unknown  person  to  forge  a  will ; 
oother  count  charged  two  of  them  with  uttering  the  will,  and  the  three  others  as 
eoessories  before  the  fact  to  the  uttering.  The  evidence  did  not  show  any  joint 
ct  done  by  the  accessories,  but  only  separate  and  independent  acts  done  by  each  at 
eparate  and  distinct  times  and  places.  After  all  the  evidence  had  been  given  one 
f  the  prisoners  charged  as  an  accessory  pleaded  guilty.  It  was  objected  that  the 
there  charged  as  accessories  were  entitled  to  be  acquitted ;  every  act  which  made 
tperson  an  accessory  constituted  a  distinct  felony,  and  it  ought  to  be  charged  accord- 
ingly. Here  the  indictment  charged  a  joint  procuring,  and  there  being  no  evidence 
)f  a  joint  procuring,  only  one  prisoner  could  be  convicted.  But  Williams,  J.,  over- 
ruled the  objection. (u) 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Coke,  that  to  cause  is  to  procure  or  counsel  one  to  forge ;  to 
(went  is  to  give  his  assent  or  agreement  afterwards  to  the  procurement  or  counsel  of 
another;  to  consent  is  to  agree  at  the  time  of  the  procurement  or  counsel,  and  he 
in  law  is  a  procurer. (y)  But  it  is  observed,  that  the  assent  here  mentioned  must  be 
understood  of  an  assent  to  the  design  of  forging,  before  the  fact  of  the  forgery 
committed  ;(w)  since,  according  to  Lord  Hale,  an  assent  after  the  fact  committed 
Bikes  not  the  party  assenting  guilty  or  principal  in  the  forging;  but  it  must  be  a 
precedent  or  concomitant  assent.(x) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  receipt  for  £5  in  the  name  of  William 
hart     Smart  had  gone  to  America  ten  years  ago,  and  in  June,  1844,  £5  had 

SAnte,  vol.  1,  p.  33,  et  *eq. 
Rex  «.  Morris,  2  Leach  1096;  R.  k  R.  270.    And  see  Rex  v.  Hughes,  ante,  vol.  1, 
Ml. 

f«)  Reg.  v.  Barber,  1  C.  &  K.  442  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.)  ;  Rex  v.  Messingham,  I  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R. 
ttt,  was  cited  in  support  of  the  objection.  I  have  always  been,  and  still  am,  clearly  of 
opinion  that  this  decision  was  wrong.  Suppose  the  incitings  had  each  been  in  a  different 
totaty,  It  is  quite  clear  that  at  common  law  (if  triable  at  all)  each  could  only  hare  been 
'tried  in  the  county  where  it  took  place,  and  this  proves  that  they  are  separate  and  distinct 
Monies.  And  do  rule  is  more  clearly  settled  than  on  a  joint  charge  you  must  prove  a 
jfitt  offence.    G.  S.  Q. 

(f)  3  Inst.  169.  And  in  a  strict  sense  he  that  causes  a  forgery  to  be  done  is  a  forger 
Wuelf :  but  then  it  ought  to  be  so  laid  in  the  indictment :  per  Cur.  in  Rex  v.  Stocker,  5 
*od.  138. 

(»)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  52,  p.  973.  (z)  1  Hale  684. 
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been  sent  by  his  father,  M.  Smart,  to  him  in  America  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
received  from  him.  On  the  2d  October,  1844,  J.  Bartlett,  of  Saddleworth,  near 
Manchester,  received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner  enclosing  a  letter  to  "  M.  Smart 
Beverstone,  near  Tetbury,"  and  requesting  him  to  post  that  letter  in  the  post-office, 
which  he  did.  In  consequence  of  this  letter  M.  Smart  sent  a  letter  containing 
a  post-office  order,  payable  at  the  Manchester  post-office,  directed  to  W.  Smart. 
*^QV1  *^n*8  letter  was  opened  by  Bartlett,  who  wrote  to  the  prisoner  and  informed 
1  *  -»  him  of  the  receipt  of  the  post-office  order.  The  prisoner  wrote  a  letter  in 
reply  inclosing  one  purporting  to  come  from  W.  Smart,  desiring  Bartlett  to  obtain 
payment  of  the  post-office  order,  and  saying  that  he  was  "  at  liberty  to  sign  his 
hand,"  if  necessary,  to  the  post-office  order.  In  consequence  of  this  letter  Bartlett 
signed  the  name  "  William  Smart"  to  the  post-office  order,  went  to  the  Manchester 
post-office,  and  received  the  money  and  transmitted  the  balance,  after  paying  the 
expenses,  £4  17s.  6</.,  to  the  prisoner  by  a  post-office  order  payable  at  the  Chelten- 
ham post-office.  Bartlett  stated  that  he  considered  the  letter  gave  him  sufficient 
authority  to  sign  the  name  "  William  Smart,"  which  he  wrote  in  his  ordinary  hand, 
without  imitating  any  person's  signature.  It  was  urged  that  in  order  to  constitute 
forgery  the  writing  of  the  name  by  an  innocent  agent  must  be  as  if  it  were  the  act 
of  the  person  whose  name  was  written.  Here  the  signing  was  as  an  agent,  and  the 
prisoner  had  only  been  guilty  of  giving  an  authority,  which  he  had  no  right  to  give. 
Bartlett  did  not  sign  as  W.  Smart,  but  on  the  ground  that  he  was  authorized  to  sign 
W.  Smart's  name  for  him.  Secondly,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  an  innocent  agent 
"  liberty"  or  licence  to  do  an  act  to  make  the  party  giving  such  licence  a  principal 
A  bare  permission  would  not  make  a  man  a  principal. (#)  Piatt,  B.,  after  consult- 
ing Pollock,  C.  B.,  "  We  agree  in  thinking  that  as  Bartlett  was  an  innocent  agent, 
the  signing  the  name  W.  Smart  by  him  is  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  signed 
by  the  prisoner  himself,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  forgery.  We  also  think  that  the 
terms  of  the  letter,  which  induced  Bartlett  to  sign,  are  quite  immaterial,  as  it  was 
in  consequence  of  that  letter  that  the  name  was  written."(z) 

By  the  general  provisions  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1,  accessories  before  the 
fact  may  be  tried  as  such,  or  for  a  substantive  felony ;  and  all  accessories  may  he 
tried  by  any  court  which  has  jurisdiction  to  try  the  principal  felon,  although  the 
offence  may  have  been  committed  on  the  seas  or  abroad;  and  in  whatever  places  the 
offences  have  been  committed,  the  accessories  may  be  tried  wherever  they  are  appre- 
hended or  in  custody,  (a) 

Sec.  V. —  Of  the  Indictment,  Trial,  Evidence,  and  Punishment. 

It  now  remains,  in  conclusion  of  this  Chapter,  to  mention  some  of  the  points  of 
general  application  concerning  the  indictment,  trial,  evidence,  and  punishment  in 
cases  of  forgery. 

It  is  usual  to  charge  in  the  indictment  that  the  party  falsely  forged  and  counter- 
feited, &c. :  but  it  is  said  to  be  enough  to  allege  only  that  he  forged  and  counterfeited 
without  adding  fahely,  which  is  sufficiently  implied  in  either  of  those  terms,  par- 
ticularly in  the  word  to  forge,  which  is  always  taken  in  an  evil  sense  in  oar 
*""Ofn  *^aw(^)  It  nas  Deen  holden  that  an  indictment  is  good,  and  not  repugnant, 
J   although  it  state  that  the  party  falsely  forged  a  false  writing.(c) 

It  was  essentially  necessary  formerly  to  an  indictment  for  forgery,  that  the  instru- 
ment alleged  to  be  forged  should  be  set  forth  in  words  and  figures  ;(<?)  though,  u 
general,  figures  must  not  be  used  in  an  indictment.^)1 

(y)  Maddock's  case,  2  Russ.  C.  &  M.  947  ;  I  Russ.  C.  &  M.  57 ;  1  Hale  616,  were  cited. 
(z)  Reg.  v.  Clifford,  2  C.  &  K.  202  (61  E   C.  L.  R.). 

(a)  See  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  »eq.y  &nd  post,  p.  845. 

(b)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  57,  p.  985;  Savage's  case,  Styles  12.  The  Latin  words  »ere 
fabricavit  et  contrafecit:  Mariot's  case,  2  Lev.  221 ;  Dawson's  case,  1  Str.  19. 

(c)  Rex  v.  Goate,  1  Lord  Raym.  737. 

(d)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  3,  p.  975;  Mason's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  Ibid. 

(e)  1  Chit.  Crim.  L.  176. 

i  See  State  *.  Parker,  1  Chipm.  298 ;  U.  S.  v.  Britton,  2  Mason  468 ;  People  v.  Kinpty* 
2  Cowen  522 ;  State  v.  Gustio,  2  South.  744;  State  v.  Potts,  4  Halst.  62.    Bat  thtre  «*• 
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But,  "  in  order  to  prevent  justice  from  being  defeated  by  clerical  or  verbal 
inaccuracies."  it  is  enacted  by  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123,  s.  3,  u  that  in  all  informa- 
tions or  indicjtments  for  forging  or  in  any  manner  uttering  any  instrument  or  writing 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  any  copy  or  fac-simile  thereof,  but  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  describe  the  same  in  such  manner  as  would  sustain  an  indictment  for 
stealing  the  same ;  any  law  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  section  applies  to  all  forged  documents,  whether  the  subject  of  larceny  or 
not;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  judges  thought  that  the  words  of  the  statute  must 
be  read  in  this  way,  that  "  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  instrument  in  such 
manner  as  would  sustain  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  same,  supposing  it  to  be  the 
subject  of  larceny."(/) 

It  is  sufficient  therefore  to  aver  that  the  prisoner  uttered  "  a  certain  false  and 
forged  writing,  as  and  for  a  copy  of  an  entry  in  a  certain  register  of  marriages,  kept 
by  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Seighford,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  of  a  matter 
relating  to  a  marriage  between  T.  Vaul  and  A.  Poultney."(^)  So  it  is  sufficient  to 
describe  a  receipt  as  "  a  certain  receipt  for  money,  that  is  to  say,  a  receipt  for  the 
sum  of  £3  15*.  9d."(?i)  So  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  is  well  described  as 
"  a  certain  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  to  one  J.  Robinson."(i )  So  a  count 
charging  the  forgery  of  a  "certain  warrant  and  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods"  has 
been  held  good  after  verdict.(y)  So  it  is  sufficient  after  verdict  to  describe  a  deed 
as  a  udeed  purporting  to  be  an  indenture,  bearing  date  the  1st  of  November,  1839, 
between  one  K.  H.  of  the  first  part,  W.  H.  of  the  second  part,  and  R.  C.  of  the  third 
part,  and  purporting  to  be  made  and  executed  by  the  said  R.  H.  and  W.  H."(A)  So  it 
is  sufficient  to  describe  a  deed  as  u  a  certain  deed  purporting  to  be  made  on  the  1st 
day  of  March,  1837,  between  R.  Williams  of  the  one  part,  and  D.  Griffiths  of  the 

(/)  Per  Patteson,  J.,  in  Reg.  ».  Sharpe,  8  C.  &  P.  436  (34  E.  0.  L.  R.),  stating  what  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  was  in  Rex  v.  Martin,  R.  &  M.  C.  G.  R.  483. 

{g)  Reg.  r.  Sharpe,  supra,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  and  Patteson,  J. 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Vaughan,  8  0.  &  P.  276  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).  According  to  the  report  of  Rex  t>. 
Martin,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  483,  this  point  was  decided  in  that  case  in  the  same  way;  but 
that  is  inaccurate,  and  the  report  in  7  C.  &  P.  549  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  is  correct.  "There 
were  two  questions  in  that  case,  one  on  the  second  and  one  on  the  fourth  count;  and  the 
second  count  being  held  good,  it  became  unnecessary  to  decide  the  question  on  the  fourth 
eount.  The  judges,  therefore,  did  not  decide  it,  but  they  did  consider  it,  and  the  strong 
inclination  of  their  opinion  was  that  the  count  was  good,  though  it  did  not  set  out  the 
instrument:"  per  Patteson,  J  ,  in  Reg.  v.  Sharpe,  supra.    0.  S.  G. 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Robson,  9  C.  b  P.  423  (38  E.  G.  L.  R.) ;  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  182. 

ij)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  2  Cox  C.  C.  358,  Coleridge,  J. 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Collins,  2  M.  k  Rob.  461,  Rolfe,  B. 


cases  which  form  an  exception  to  this  rule:  "As  where  the  forged  instrument  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  prisoner,  or  has  remained  in  his  possession ;  and  perhaps  in  other  cases 
where  the  instrument  cannot  be  produced,  and  there  is  no  laches  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  prosecutor.  But  in  every  such  instance,  that  the  exception  may  be  admitted, 
it  must  appear  in  the  indictment  what  is  the  cause  of  the  non-description  of  the  instru- 
ment :"  per  Sedgwick,  J.,  8  Mass.  Rep.  110;  Peddleton  v.  Coram.,  4  Leigh  694.  A  check 
on  a  bank,  charged  in  an  indictment  for  forgery  to  be  addressed  to  the  cashier  thereof,  is 
correctly  described  where  the  check  is  in  form  of  a  letter  addressed  on  the  back  thereof 
to  the  cashier,  although  in  the  inside  of  the  letter  there  be  no  direction  whatever:  People 
».  Gumaev,  9  Wend.  272.  Every  indictment  for  forgery  must  set  forth  the  instrument 
charged  as  fictitious  in  words  and  figures,  so  that  the  court  may  be  able  to  judge  from  the 
record  whether  it  is  an  instrument  in  respect  of  which  forgery  can  be  committed:  State 
9.  Jones,  1  M'Mull.  236.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  characters  and  figures  in  the  margin 
of  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  should  be  set  out  in  an  indictment  for  counter- 
feiting and  forging  the  same:  State  v.  Flye,  26  Maine  312.  When  an  indictment  for 
forging  an  order  set  it  out  as  it  was  when  altered,  and  the  proof  was  that  it  was  originally 
drawn  for  nine  dollars  and  had  been  altered  to  nineteeu  dollars,  it  was  held  that  the  in- 
dictment was  sufficient :  Ibid.  An  indictment  for  uttering  as  true  a  forged  promissory 
note,  purporting  to  be  made  by  A.  payable  to  B  ,  or  order,  is  proved  by  evidence  of  the 
Uttering  of  such  note,  with  the  indorsement  of  B.'s  name  on  the  back  thereof:  Com  in.  v, 
Adams,  7  Mete.  50.  An  indictment  for  forgery  must  set  out  literally  the  forged  instru- 
ment, and  the  averment  should  declare  that  it  is  truly  set  out:  Dana  v.  Ohio,  2  Ohio  (N. 
8.)  91.  Notes  must  be  particularly  described :  Stewart  v,  Comm.  4  Scrg.  &  R.  194  ;  Peop.e 
•.  Halbrook,  13  Johns.  90. 
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♦^Q^l  ot^er  Parfc'  an(*  purporting  to  be  an  underlease  by  the  said  IL  *William»  to 
-*  the  said  D.  Griffiths  of  certain  lands,  tenements,  and  premises  therein  men- 
tioned, subject  to  the  payment  of  the  yearly  rent  of  £8,  payable  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  in  every  year,  and  purporting  to  contain  a  covenant  by  the  said  D.  Griffiths, 
with  the  said  K.  Williams,  for  the  payment  by  the  said  D.  Griffiths  to  the  said  R. 
Williams  of  the  yearly  rent  of  eight  pounds."^)  So  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  is  sufficiently  described  as  u  a  certain  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  to  wit, 
for  the  payment  of  £60."(*n)  So  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  may  be  stated 
to  be  "  a  certain  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  to  wit,  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  £4  10«."(n)  So,  after  verdict,  a  count  has  been  held  good  which  stated  that 
the  prisoner  had  in  his  possession  two  plates,  upon  which  was  engraved,  in  the  Polish 
language,  "  a  certain  promissory  note  for  payment  of  fae  florins,  purporting  to  be  a 
promissory  note  for  payment  of  money  of  a  certain  foreign  prince,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Nicolas,  then  being  king  of  a  certain  foreign  country  called  Poland."(°)  So  it  is 
enough  to  describe  a  promissory  note  as  "  a  certain  promissory  note  for  the  payment 
of  £29,"  without  adding  the  date  or  giving  any  further  description. (©)  So  a  count 
charging  the  uttering  of  "  a  certain  promissory  note,  purporting  to  be  a  promissory 
note  of  A.  B.,  for  the  payment  of  money,  to  wit,  for  the  payment  of  £5,"  has  been 
holden  good.(^) 

The  description  of  forged  instruments  was  further  simplified  by  the  14  &  15  Vict 
c.  100,  s.  5,  now  partly  repealed,  but  re-enacted  as  to  forgery  with  the  additions  in 
italics  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98 ;  by  sec.  42  of  which,  "  in  any  indictment  for 
forging,  altering,  offering,  uttering,  disponing,  or  putting  off  any  instrument,  it  shall 
be  sufficient  to  describe  such  instrument  by  any  name  or  designation  by  which  the 
same  may  be  usually  known,  or  by  the  purport  thereof,  without  setting  out  any  copy 
or  fac  simile  thereof,  or  otherwise  describing  the  same  or  the  value  thereof."(r) 

Sec.  43.  "  In  any  indictment  for  engraving  or  making  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  instrument,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever,  or  for  using  or  having  the  unlawful 
custody  or  possession  of  any  plate  or  other  material  upon  which  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  instrument,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  shall  have  been  engraved  or 
made,  or  for  having  the  unlawful  custody  or  possession  of  any  paper  upon  which  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  instrument,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  shall  have  been 
made  or  printed,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  such  instrument,  matter,  or  thing 
*7Qft1  ky  *any  Dame  °r  designation  by  which  the  same  may  be  usually  known,  with- 
J  out  setting  out  any  copy  or  fac-simile  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  instru- 
ment, matter,  or  thing."(«) 

As,  however,  indictments  frequently  contain  counts,  in  which  the  instruments  are 
set  out,  the  following  decisions  will  still  be  useful  in  such  cases. 

Where,  upon  an  indictment  for  forging  a  receipt  for  money,  it  was  objected,  that 
in  the  receipt,  as  set  forth,  some  of  the  sums  were  in  figures,  it  was  holden  that  the 
receipt  must  be  pursued  exactly,  or  it  would  be  a  variance. (/)  The  reason  fur  set- 
ting out  the  instrument  is,  that  the  court  may  see  that  it  is  one  of  those  instruments 
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7)  Reg.  ».  Davies,  9  C.  &  P.  427  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  177. 

\m)  Reg.  v.  Raake,  2  M.  C.  0.  R.  66 ;  a.  c,  8  C.  k  P.  626  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  see  9  C.  * 
P.  429  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  note  (a).     See  Reg.  v.  Atkinson,  C.  k  M.  325,  po*L 

(n)  Reg.  t\  Rogers,  9  C.  &  P.  41  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke,  B.,  and  Bosanquet,  J. 

(o)  Rex  v.  Warshaner,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  466.  There  was  at  first  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  learned  judges,  whether  the  count  ought  not  to  have  shown  what  money 
florin 8  were  and  their  value ;  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  defect  was  considered  to 
be  cured  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  21,  the  offence  being  described  in  the  words  of  the 
statute. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Burgiss,  7  C.  &  P.  490  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J. ;  8.  p.,  Rex  r.  James,  I 
G.  &  P.  553,  Patteson,  J.  And  in  Sanderson's  case,  2  Lew.  187,  where  a  count  charged 
the  uttering  a  promissory  note  for  £5,  setting  it  out,  Taunton,  J.,  intimated  an  opinion 
that  the  count  was  good. 

(q)  Sanderson's  case,  2  Lew.  187,  Taunton,  J. 

(r)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  5,  and  the  words  in  iUlic* 
added  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  terms  used  elsewhere  in  this  Act.  By  some  acci- 
dent the  word  " of "  has  been  omitted  after  "disposing,"  in  the  second  line  of  the  clssM* 

(*)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  g.  6. 

(0  Powell's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  53,  p.  976. 
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i  falsely  making  or  knowingly  uttering  of  which  the  law  has  said  shall  he  cons 
•ed  forgery. (u)     And  in  a  case  of  forgery  at  common  law,  the  indictment  wa 
den  to  he  had  in  form,  as  it  did  not  state  what  the  instrument  was  in  respect  o 
ich  the  forgery  was  committed,  nor  how  the  party  signing  it  had  authority  to 
a  it(t>) 

As  the  object  of  setting  out  the  instrument  is,  that  the  court  may  see,  and  be  able 
form  an  opinion  whether  it  be  that  which  it  is  alleged  to  be,  and  whether  it  falls 
hin  the  act  or  law  on  which  the  prosecution  is  founded,  judgment  was  arrested 
>n  an  indictment  for  forging  a  Prussian  treasury  note,  on  the  ground  that  the 
ictment  did  not  contain  any  English  translation  of  the  note,  which  was  in  a  for- 
n  language,  (w) 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  having  in  his  possession  plates 
m  which  there  was  engraved  a  promissory  note  in  the  Polish  language,  which 
s  set  out,  and  which  said  note,  being  translated  into  the  English  language,  is  as 
owb: — 

"  Cash  note  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

*  To  the  bearer  of  which  the  Exchange  Office  will,  in  compliance  with  the  royal 
ree  of  the  15th  of  April,  1823,  pay  the  sum  of  five  gilders(x)  in  the  established 
Tency. 

*  This  note  will  be  received  in  all  the  government  establishments. 

"  Royal  Commissary,  "  Royal  Commissary, 

"  Teofil  Szymanowski."  "  L.  Plater." 

[n  the  rim  and  margin  of  the  plate  of  the  note,  in  the  Polish  language,  were  cer- 

i  words,  which  in  English  denoted  "year,"  u  1824,"  and  "five  florins,"  and  none 

these  words  were  stated  in  the  translation.   The  decree  of  1823,  mentioned  in  the 

e,  ordered  that  the  notes  were  to  be  marked  of  the  year  1824,  and  directed  that 

t  year  1824  should  be  put  upon  them  ;  and  that  "  five  florins  "  should  be  put  upon 

m;  and  the  words  "year,"  "1824,"  and  "five  florins"  were  part  of  a  genuine 

ish  note,  and  a  note  without  these  words  would  not  be  received  at  the  government 

es.     It  was  objected  that  this  translation  was  inaccurate  and  insufficient,  and  the 

t  was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  who  expressed  no  opinion 

\  it,  as  they  held  the  ^conviction  was  right  upon  another  count,  but  it  is  r*»qQ 

that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  translation  was  imper-  *- 

y~)     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  the 

case  that  describing  a  foreign  note  wholly  in  the  English  language  is  not  suffi- 

in  an  indictment  for  forgery,  notwithstanding  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123,  s.  3  :(z) 

is  objection,  provided  the  description  is  in  the  words  of  the  statute  creating 

ence,  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  demurrer,  and  is  cured,  after  ver- 

7  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  21.(a) 

re  an  indictment  charged  the  uttering  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  was  as 

lo.  6811.  $  Due  7th  December. 

Petersburgh,  le  4  Aout,  1834.     6.  P.  £500  stg.     A  quatre  mois  de  date 
3  lettre  de  change  &  l'ordre  de  nous-mgmes  la  somme  de  cinq  cent  livres 
value  en  moi-mdme,  que  passerez  suivant  l'avi  de 
No.  7800.  "  Streioht  &  Co. 

497. 
Brown,  Dan,  Hamming,  Dublin. 
"  Payable,  Londres." 

8  case,  2  Leach  597,  608.  (v)  Rex  v.  Wilcox,  R.  k  R.  50. 

.  Goldstein,  R.  k  R.  473. 

'guldens  "  in  the  report  in  7  C.  k  P.  424,  and  see  7  C.  k  P.  418,  419  (32  E.  0. 

i  seem  to  show  that  the  word  was  "  guldens,"  as  it  was  objected  that  that 

nglish  word.     C   S.  G. 

Harris ;  Rex  v.  Moses ;  Rex  v.  Balls,  7  C.  k  P.  429  (32  E.  G.  L.  R.),  note  (a)  ; 

aner,  alias  Moses,  R.  k  M.  G.  G.  R.  466. 

tarris,  7  C.  k  P.  429  (32  E.  G.  L.  R.),  and  note  (a). 

id  R.  k  M.  G.  G.  R.  466,  and  see  Rex  v.  Warshaner,  ante,  p.  797,  where  the 
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And  which  in  English  is  as  follows : — 

"  No.  68 1 1 .  $  Due  7th  December. 

"  St.  Petersburg,  the  4th  August,  1834.  Good  for  £500  sterling.  At  four 
months  date  by  this  bill  of  exchange,  to  the  order  of  ourselves,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  value  in  myself,  which  you  will  pass  according  to  the 
advice  of 

"  No.  7800.  "  Stieglitz  &  Co. 

497. 
"  Messrs.  Brown,  Dan,  Hamming,  Dublin. 
"  Payable,  London." 

It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  that  it  contained  no 
order  to  pay,  and  that  the  word  "  livres"  did  not  mean  pounds ;  but,  upon  i  cue 
reserved,  the  conviction  was  held  right.(o) 

The  recital  of  the  instrument  is  usually  prefaced  by  the  words,  "  to  the  tenor  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say,"  &c,  or,  "  in  the  words  and  figures  following,"  which  im- 
ports an  exact  copy.  But  where  the  indictment  was  for  forging  a  certain  receipt 
for  money,  "  as  follows,"  and  then  set  forth  the  receipt  in  words  and  figures,  all  the 
judges  held  that  the  words,  "  as  follows,"  were  to  be  taken  as  the  same  as  "  accord* 
ing  to  the  tenor  following,"  or,  "in  the  words  and  figures  following;  and  that  if  the 
prosecutor  had  failed  in  evidence  in  proving  the  receipt  verbatim  as  laid,  it  would 
♦8001  ^ave  ^)een  a  ^ate*  *  variance,  (c)1  Therefore,  though  there  be  no  technical 
-*  form  of  words  for  expressing  that  the  instrument  is  set  forth  in  words  and 
figures,  it  is  clear  that  the  prosecutor  cannot,  by  varying  the  terms  in  which  he  in- 
troduces the  instrument,  relieve  himself  from  any  accuracy  which  is  otherwise 
requisite.(rf) 

But  in  setting  forth  the  tenor  of  the  instrument,  a  mere  literal  variance  will  not 
vitiate  the  indictment.  Thus  where,  upon  an  indictment  which  charged  the  pri- 
soner with  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  contained,  in  the  words  set  forth,  the 
words  "  value  received"  and  the  bill  produced  in  evidence,  though  otherwise  cor- 
responding with  that  set  forth,  was  written,  "  value  receivd"  it  was  holden  that 
the  variance  was  not  material,  as  it  did  not  change  the  word.(*»)  So  where  the 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  bill  of  exchange,  directed  to  Messrs.  Master- 
man,  Peters,  and  Co.,  with  a  forged  indorsement  thereon  ;  and  it  was  objected  that 
there  was  a  variance  in  the  indictment,  which  imported  to  set  out  the  bill  according 
to  its  tenor,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  r  in  Messrs.  was  omitted,  and  the  abbreviation 
Mess$.  might  stand  for  words. which  Messrs.  could  not;  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled ;  and  the  judges,  upon  the  point  being  referred  to  them,  held  that  the  indict- 
ment was  sufficient^/)  So  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  forging  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  money,  which,  as  set  out  in  the  indictment,  appeared  to  be 
signed  by  "  John  McNicole  and  Co.,"  with  intent  to  defraud  John  McNicole,  and 
the  name  was  really  McNicoll,  it  was  held  that  this  was  no  variance,  as  the  substi- 

description  of  the  note  is  given ;  the  objections  taken  were,  that  the  note  ought  to  be 
stated  to  be  a  note  in  the  foreign  language,  and  then  the  meaning  of  it  in  English;  that 
it  ought  to  be  stated  to  be  for  the  payment  of  foreign  money,  and  that  the  value  in  English 
money  should  be  stated,  and  that  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123,  8.  3,  does  not  extend  to  such 
notes.     See  note  (a),  7  C.  &  P.  431  (32  E.  C.  L.  R).     C.  S.  G. 

(b)  Rex  v.  Szudurskie,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  429. 

(c)  Powells  case,  2  Black.  R.  787  ;  1  Leach  77  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  53,  p.  976,  in  which 
last  book  the  learned  writer  says,  that  he  cannot  but  question  Smith's  case,  Salk.  342, 
where  it  is  said  in  the  report  that  where  a  deed  with  the  mark  of  I.  S  was  forged,  the 
indictment  need  not  set  out  the  mark. 

(d)  3  Chit.  Crim.  L.  1040. 

(e)  Hart's  case,  1  Leach.  145 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  54,  p.  977. 
(/)  Oldfield's  case,  cor.  Bayley,  J.,  Durham  Sum.  Ass.  1811,  MS. 

1  On  trial  of  an  indictment  for  forging  a  promissory  note  of  "  the  purport  and  effect 
following,  to  wit,  I  promise,  Ac,"  the  note  was  proved  to  bo  written,  *«  I  promised,  to- 
Held  to  be  an  immaterial  variance,  as  the  indictment  did  not  profess  to  set  out  the  «** 
according  to  its  tenor :  Comm.  v.  Parmenter,  5  Pick.  279. 
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tuting  the  letter  e  for  /  did  not  make  it  a  different  name.(^)  But  if,  by  addition, 
omission,  or  alteration,  the  word  is  so  changed  as  to  become  another  word,  the 
variance  will  be  fatal. (A) 

In  a  case  where  the  note  charged  to  be  forged  set  forth  the  attestation  of  the 
witness,  and  the  words  "  Mary  Wallace,  her  mark ;"  and  it  appeared  that  when  the 
prisoner  subscribed  the  note  those  parts  of  it  were  not  written ;  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  prisoner  had  not  in  fact  forged  a  note  differing  in  the  tenor  of  it  from 
that  set  forth  in  the  indictment.  But  it  was  holden  upon  consultation  that  the  in- 
dictment was  in  this  respect  well  proved  (i) 

It  is  sufficient  (except  in  the  cases  which  will  be  presently  mentioned)  to  charge 
that  the  defendant  forged  such  an  instrument,  *  naming  it,  and  setting  forth  r*Qni 
the  tenor ;  but  the  laying  it  to  be  a  paper  writing,  &c,  purporting  to  be  such  *- 
an  instrument  (as  the  statute  on  which  the  indictment  is  framed  describes)  is 
good ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  strictness  of  language  there  may  be  more  propriety  in 
so  laying  it,  considering  that  the  purpose  of  the  indictment  is  to  disaffirm  the  reality 
of  the  instrument. (J)  In  a  case  where  the  prisoners  had  been  convicted  upon  an 
indictment,  charging  them  with  publishing  "  as  a  true  will,  a  certain  false,  forged, 
and  counterfeited  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be  tlie  last  wiU  of  Sir  A.  C,  &c ," 
and  setting  out  the  tenor  of  the  will,  it  was  objected  that  it  ought  to  have  been  laid 
that  they  forged  a  certain  will,  and  not  a  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be  the  last 
trill,  &c,  as  the  words  of  the  statute  are  "  shall  forge  a  will."  But,  after  a  variety 
of  precedents  being  produced,  all  the  judges  held  it  to  be  good  either  way.  And  it 
was  also  holden,  that  as  the  will  was  set  forth  in  Juec  verba,  and  three  names 
appeared  as  witnesses,  it  was  sufficient,  without  stating  that  it  purported  to  be 
attested  by  three  witnesses. (&) 

In  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, which  was  described  in  the  indictment  to  be  "  a  certain  bill  of  exchange  re- 
quiring certain  persons  by  the  name  and  description  of  Messrs.  Down,  &c,  twenty 
days  after  date  to  pay  to  the  order  of  R.  Thomson  the  sum  of  £315,  value  received, 
and  signed  by  Henry  Hutchinson,  for  T.  G.,  T.  and  H.  Hutchinson,  which  bill  of 
exchange  so  falsely  made  and  counterfeited,  is  as  follows  (setting  out  the  bill),  &c, 
with  intent  to  defraud  G.  Hutchinson,  &c. ;"  and  it  appeared  that  the  signature  to 
the  bill,  "  Henry  Hutchinson,"  was  a  forgery ;  it  was  objected  that  the  indictment 
averring  it  to  have  been  signed  by  him  (and  not  merely  that  it  purported  to  have 
been  signed  by  him),  which  was  a  substantial  allegation,  was  disproved.  And  the 
judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  were  of  that  opinion. (/) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  57,  for  feloniously 
causing  to  be  delivered  to  T.  Clarke  a  certain  paper  falsely  purporting  to  be  a  copy 
of  a  certain  process  of  the  county  court  of  Leicestershire.  The  document  was 
entitled  in  the  court,  and  headed  with  the  names  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and 
its  body  was,  "  Take  notice  that  you  are  required  to  produce  at  the  above  court,  on 
the  trial  of  this  case,  on  the  17th  of  September  instant,  the  several  accounts  and 

(g)  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  1  Den.  C.  C.  284;  2  C.  &  K.  527  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  These  are  the 
Tery  cases  in  which  an  amendment  ought  to  be  made  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s   1. 

(A)  Rex  v.  Bear,  Carth.  407 ;  Reg.  v.  Drake,  Salk.  661 ;  1  Stark.  Crim.  Plead,  p.  255 ;  1 
Chit.  Crim.  L.  p.  294.  And  in  Rex  v.  Beach,  Cowp.  229,  where  it  was  holden  that  in  an 
indictment  for  forgery  a  variance  in  writing  the  word  undertook  instead  of  understood, 
was  not  material,  Lord  Mansfield  said,  "  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  taken  in  Reg.  v. 
Drake,  which  is  this,  that  where  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  letter  does  not  change  the 
word  so  as  to  make  it  another  word,  the  variance  is  not  material."  In  Reg.  v.  Robson, 
9  C.  k  P.  423  (38  E.  C.  R.  R.),  the  first  count  had  the  words  "guard  curbs,"  but  the  in- 
strument ''guards  curbs,"  and  the  question  whether  this  was  a  variance  was  reserved,  but 
not  decided  by  the  judges,  the  conviction  being  held  right  on  another  count. 

(i)  Dunn's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  53,  p.  976.  It  appears  the  Recorder  at  first  enter- 
tained the  doubt,  which  was  removed  on  consultation  with  Perrott,  B.f  and  Aston,  J. 

(j)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  56,  p.  980. 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Birch,  2  Black.  R.  790;  1  Leach  79;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  56,  p.  980.  There 
iras  a  third  objection  also  that  the  iudictment  only  averred,  "  they  knowing  it  to  be 
forged,  Ac,"  whereas  it  should  have  been  that  "  they  and  each  of  them,  knowing,"  but  it 
'Was  overruled.     The  prisoners  were  executed. 

(/)  Carter's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  56,  p.  985. 
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memorandums  given  to  you,  or  to  your  wife,  by  the  above  plaintiff  at  various 
times/'  And,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  notice  to  a  defendant 
to  produce  certain  documents,  and  that,  if  the  notice  was  not  complied  with, 
secondary  evidence  might  be  given  :  but  it  did  not  purport  to  be  anything  in  the 
shape  of  process  of  the  court,  (ra) 

But  the  setting  out  the  very  subject  matter  which  has  been  forged  will  not,  in 
all  cases,  be  sufficient.  For  if  the  instrument  do  not  purport,  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
without  reference  to  some  other  subject  matter,  to  be  the  thing  prohibited  to  be 
*R021  f°rSed>  *he  *purport  and  meaning  of  the  forgery,  with  relation  to  such 
J  other  subject  matter,  must  be  expressly  averred  to  be  the  thing  so  pro- 
hibited. So  that  where  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  a  receipt 
to  an  assignment  of  a  certain  sum  in  a  navy  bill,  and  the  tenor  of  the  receipt  as  set 
forth  merely  consisted  of  the  signature  of  the  party,  it  was  holden  to  be  defective; 
on  the  ground  that  the  mere  signing  of  such  name,  unless  connected  with  the  pre- 
vious matter,  did  not  purport  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  receipt,  and  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  averred  that  such  navy  bill,  &c.  together  with  such  signature,  did  pur- 
port to  be,  and  was  a  receipt,  &c,  and  that  the  prisoner  feloniously  forged  the 
same.(n)  But  where  a  forged  receipt,  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  was  in  this 
form,  "  18th  March,  1773.  Received  the  contents  above  by  me,  Stephen  Withers," 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  such  receipt  was  forged  at  the  bottom  of  a  certain 
account;  upon  objection  taken  that  the  account  itself  should  have  been  set  forth  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  receipt,  as  stated,  was  a  receipt  for  money,  all  the 
judges  held  that  the  indictment  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  account  was  only  evi- 
dence to  make  out  the  charge  as  stated  in  the  indictment.^")  It  is  observed  upon 
this  case  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the  writing  itself,  it  purported  to  be  a  receipt  for 
something,  though  not  specifically  for  money,  as  it  was  averred  to  be,  in  order  to 
bring  it  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25. (p) 

But  since  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123,  s.  3,  if  the  instrument  is  described  in  the  in- 
dictment, instead  of  being  set  out,  averments  to  show  what  the  instrument  is  are  not 
necessary,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence  whether  the  instrument  comes  within  the 
description  given  of  it  by  the  indictment.     The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging 
and  uttering  "  a  certain  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  to  wit,  for  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  £4  10a.,"  and  there  were  no  prefatory  allegations  or  innuendoes.  The 
prisoner  was  a  chimney  sweeper,  and  had  on  several  occasions  been  employed  to 
sweep  the  funnels  of  the  steam  vessel  Princess  Victoria,  and  the  course  of  business 
was  for  the  prisoner,  when  he  had  swept  the  funnels,  to  bring  in  his  bill  to  J. 
Nicholson,  the  engineer  of  the  vessel,  who,  upon  that,  gave  him  a  certificate  that  the 
work  had  been  done,  and  on  his  presenting  that  certificate  at  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  Lightly  and  Simons,  he  was  paid  the  amount.     The  prisoner  presented  the 
following  forged  document  at  their  counting-house  : 

"  Oct  11,  1839. 
"  This  is  to  satisfy  that  R.  Rogers  has  swept  the  flues  and  cleaned  the  bilges,  and 
repaired  four  bridges  of  the  Princess  Victoria. 

"J.  Nicholson- 
"  £4  10«." 

*8(m   *Parke,  B.,  "  I  think  that  the  written  evidence  and  the  parol  testimony 

-*   taken  together  show  that  the  paper,  if  genuine,  would  have  authorized  the 

payment  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  it.     Under  the  old  law,  averments  would  hare 


i: 


fm)  Reg.  v.  Castle,  D.  &  B.  363. 

;n)  Hunter's  case,  2  Leach  624 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  36,  p.  928,  and  8.  53,  p.  977.  See 
Rex  v.  Barton,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  141, post]  Rex  v.  Martin,  R.  &  M.  C.  G.  R.  483, pott. 

(o)  Testicle's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  8.  36,  p.  925 ;  1  East  R.  181,  note  (a). 

(p)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  53,  p.  977.  And  the  learned  writer  refers  to  Taylor's  case,  J 
Leach  215 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  47,  p.  960,  ante,  p.  737,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  forging  a  receipt  for  £20  due  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  in  these  words,  "  Received,  W. 
Wilson  ;"  and  the  indictment  set  forth  the  bill  for  £20,  and  averred  the  forging  of  » re- 
ceipt for  the  said  sum  of  £20,  but  contained  no  averment  that  the  writing  forged,  together 
with  the  bill,  purported  to  be  or  was  a  receipt;  and  he  observes  that  here  also  theforfti 
writing  in  itself  purported  to  be  a  receipt  for  something. 
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been  necessary,  to  show  that  this  was  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money;  but,  as 
the  law  is  at  present,  no  such  averments  are  necessary,  if  the  indictment  is  framed 
on  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123,  s.  3.  In  the  present  case  it  appears,  by  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given,  that  this  (if  genuine)  was  a  voucher  for  the  payment  of  this 
money.  If  you  describe  the  instrument  in  the  indictment  instead  of  setting  it  out, 
averments  are,  since  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123,  not  necessary,  as  they  were  before 
that  Act ;  and  if  the  instrument  be  described  under  that  statute  it  is  matter  of  evi- 
dence whether  the  instrument  comes  within  the  description  given  of  it  by  'the  in- 
dictment." (j) 

A  bank  post  bill  cannot,  in  an  indictment  for  forging  or  uttering,  be  described 
as  a  bill  of  exchange  generally,  but  it  may  be  described  as  "  a  bank  bill  of  ex- 
change."^) 

Where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  uttering  and  publishing  as  true  a 
forged  promissory  note,  with  intent  to  defraud  one  B.  H.,  knowing,  &c,  against  the 
statute,  the  indictment  stated  the  instrument  as  follows,  without  any  innuendo,  ex- 
planation, or  allegation  respecting  it  or  its  contents,  further  than  denominating  and 
describing  it  as  "  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :" — 

"  Newport,  Nov.  20,  1821. 
"  £28  15«.  0d. 

"  Two  months  after  date  pay  Mr.  Bn.  Hobday,  or  order,  the  sum  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings, 

"  Value  recd.  "  John  Jones. 

"  At  Messrs.  Spoon  &  Co., 
"  Bankers,  London." 

And  an  objection  having  been  taken  that  the  instrument  so  described  was  not  in 
law  a  promissory  note,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  judges,  who  held  that  the  in- 
strument was  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  not  a  promissory  note.(«) 

But  with  respect  to  the  word  "  purport,"  it  should  be  well  observed  that  it  im- 
ports what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  as  a  want  of  attention  to  this 
meaning  of  the  word  has  been  fatal  to  many  indictments. 

In  a  case  where  the  instrument  was  laid  in  some  counts  of  the  indictment  to  be 
a  paper  writing  purporting  to  be  a  bank  note,  it  was  holden  that  as  it  did  not  pur- 
port on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  bank  note,  the  counts  could  not  be  supported. (f) 

*In  another  case  the  bill  of  exchange  upon  which  the  indictment  proceeded  r*Q04 
was  in  the  following  form  : —  *- 

"  Bristol,  Feb.  21st,  1792. 
"  Forty  days  after  date  pay  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Heading,  or  order,  the  sum  of  £80, 
for  value  received,  and  place  it  to  the  account  of 

"John  White. 
u  To  John  Ring,  Esq., 
"  Berkley-street,  Portman-square,  London." 

And  the  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner,  having  such  bill  in  his  possession, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  one  John  White,  and  to  be  directed  to  one  John  King,  by 
the  name  and  description  of  one  John  Ring,  Berkley-street,  drc,  forged  an  accept- 
ance in  writing  purporting  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  said  John  King.  The  bill, 
When  produced,  appeared  to  be  accepted  on  the  back  of  it  by  John  King ;  and  it 
proved  that  when  the  prisoner  negotiated  the  bill,  he  stated  that  Mr.  King  was 


(q)  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  9  C.  k  P.  41  (38  E.  G.  L.  R.),  cor.  Parke,  B.,  and  Bosanquet,  J.  See 
Hex  v.  Rice,  6  C.  k  P.  634  (25  B.  C.  L.  R),pott. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Birkett,  R.  k  R.  251.  The  form  of  the  instrument  was,  "At  seven  days'  sight 
I  promise  to  pay  this  my  sola  bill  of  exchange,"  which  is  probably  only  a  promissory  note  ; 
but  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  mentioning  "  bank  notes,  bank  bills  of  exchange,"  Ac,  seem  to 
give  these  bank  post  bills  that  denomination  of  bank  bills  of  exchange,  as  there  are  no 
other  bank  bills  answering  that  description.  In  Moor's  case,  1  Lewin  90,  Hullock,  B.,  held 
that  a  bank  post  bill  could  not  be  described  in  an  indictment  for  embezzlement  as  a  bill 
of  exchange. 

(#)  Rex  v.  Hunter,  R.  k  R.  511.  (t)  Jones's  case,  ants,  p.  762. 
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a  gentleman,  living  in  Berkley-street,  Portnian-square,  and  a  man  of  opulence;  bat  in 
fact  there  was  no  person  of  that  name  living  there.  The  prisoner  having  been  found 
guilty,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  de- 
termined that  judgment  ought  to  be  arrested  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  did  not  in 
fact  purport  to  be  directed  to  one  John  King,  as  stated  in  the  indictment.  Boiler, 
J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  said,  "  it  is  clear  that  where  an  instru- 
ment is  to  be  set  forth,  the  description  that  it  purports  a  particular  fact,  necessarily 
means  that  what  is  stated  as  the  purport  of  the  instrument  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  instrument  itself.  On  the  face  of  the  bill  of  exchange  in  the  present  case  (and 
the  face  of  the  bill  is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered)  nothing  more  appears,  when 
we  examine  the  averment,  than  that  it  is  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  John  White 
on  John  Ring ;  therefore,  when  the  indictment  says  that  it  was  drawn  on  John 
King,  by  the  name  and  description  of  John  Ring,  it  is  absurd  and  repugnant  to 
itself,  for  the  name  and  description  of  one  thing  cannot  purport  to  be  another  thing. 
The  drawer  of  the  indictment  was  led  into  this  blunder  by  not  considering  what 
was  the  original  state  of  the  bill,  and  what  was  the  appearance  of  it  after  the  ac- 
ceptance was  put  on  it ;  it  seems  as  if  he  did  not  recollect  under  what  terms,  or  by 
whom,  a  bill  of  exchange  may  be  accepted.  Though  the  bill  was  drawn  on  John 
Ring,  it  might  have  been  accepted  by  John  King,  for  a  bill  may  be  accepted  by 
other  persons  than  those  to  whom  it  is  directed,  as  when  it  is  accepted  for  the 
honor  of  the  drawer,  or  of  any  of  the  indorsers/^u)1 

In  a  case  which  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging 
"  a  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be  an  order  for  payment  of  money,  dated  11th 
September,  1794,  with  the  name  Thomas  Ex  on  thereunto  subscribed,  purporting  to 
have  been  signed  by  Thos.  Exon,  clerk,  and  to  be  directed  to  George  Lord  Kin- 
♦ftOftl  na*rd>  Win.  Moreland,  and  Thos.  Hammersley,  of,  &c.,  *bankcrs  and  part- 
J  ners,  by  the  name  and  description  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  Moreland,  and  Ham- 
mersky,  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £10,  &c. ;"  the  tenor  of  which  said  false 
writing,  &c.r  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

"  Messrs.  Ransom,  Moreland,  and  Hammersley,  please  to  pay  to  Mr.  Brooks,  or 
bearer,  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds,  for 

"  Thos.  Exon. 
"Sept.  11th,  1794  "— 

with  intent  to  defraud  the  said  Geo.  Ld.  K.,  &c.  There  was  a  second  count,  for 
uttering  it ;  and  other  counts,  charging  an  intent  to  defraud  other  persons.  An 
objection  was  made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  direction  of  the  bill  was  impro- 
perly described  in  the  indictment;  and  ten  of  the  judges  who  met  to  consider  the 
case,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  should  be  arrested,  on  the 
ground  that  the  word  purport  imports  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrument, 
the  apparent  and  not  the  legal  import;  and  that  the  bill  in  question  could  not  par- 
port  to  be  directed  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  because  his  name  did  not  appear  upon  the  face 
of  it.  Buller,  J.,  in  delivering  their  opinion,  said,  "Old  cases  have  given  rise  to 
much  learning  and  argument  on  the  words  'purport'  and  'tenor,'  and  the  boob 
are  full  of  distinctions  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  the  necessity  of  using  , 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them  in  indictments  where  written  instruments  are  to  be 
stated ;  but  among  the  many  cases  upon  this  subject,  I  can  find  no  judicial  determi- 
nation that  the  purport  and  the  tenor  should  both  be  stated  in  any  case  whatever. 
Purport  means  the  substance  of  an  instrument,  as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to 
every  eye  that  reads  it ;  tenor  means  an  exact  copy  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  where  an 

(u)  Reading's  case,  2  Leach  590;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  56,  p.  981.  Buller,  J.,  also  said, 
that  as  the  opinion  of  the  judges  proceeded  merely  on  the  informality  of  the  record,  the 
prisoner  might  be  again  indicted  for  this  offence.  But  no  other  indictment  was  preferred; 
and  after  remaining  in  custody  till  March,  1794,  he  received  a  free  pardon,  and  was  di* 
charged,  2  Leach  593. 

1  Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  a  forged  certificate  purported  to  be  signed  by  Bow- 
ling Starke,  and  the  signature  was  B.  Starke,  and  the  true  name  was  Boiling  Starke ;  tit 
variance  was  held  to  be  fatal :  Comm.  v.  Reams,  1  Virg.  Gates  109. 
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nstrument  is  stated  according  to  its  tenor,  the  purport  of  it  must  necessarily  appear. 
rhe  forms  of  indictments  for  forgery  have  varied,  and  been  different  from  each  other 
it  different  periods  of  time ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  been  much  more  complicated 
ihan  they  were  formerly ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  been,  for  that  reason,  much 
prorse.  I  have  seen  the  precedent  of  an  indictment  of  forgery  stating, '  the  prisoner 
4>  have  forged  a  certain  false  paper  writing,  in  the  name  of  J.  S.  and  others,  bear- 
ng  the  form  of  a  warrant  of  attorney,  which  said  writing  follows  in  these  words ; 
ihat  is  to  say,  &c./  setting  it  out  verbatim  ;  and  if  indictments  for  forgery  were  now 
merely  to  state  that  the  prisoner  '  forged  a  paper  writing  to  the  tenor  and  effect  fol- 
lowing, <fcc./  and  the  instrument  set  out  appeared  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  bond  or 
till  of  exchange,  or  any  other  of  the  instruments  described  in  the  statute,  I  should, 
is  at  present  advised,  see  no  objection  to  such  a  form.(v)  If,  in  the  present  case, 
\he  indictment  had  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  forged  a  certain  paper  writing,  in 
Lhe  name  of  T.  Exon,(tc)  purporting  to  be  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  then  set  out  the 
bill  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  quite  enough ;  for 
the  words  '  purporting  to  be  a  bill  of  exchange/  are  only  necessary  to  show  that 
the  instrument  supposed  *to  be  forged  is  one  of  the  instruments  mentioned  r*QAfi 
in  the  statute ;  and,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  one  of  those  instruments,  it  *- 
cannot  be  necessary  under  the  word  '  purporting '  to  recite  all  the  contents  of  the 
instrument ;  for  an  exact  copy  of  the  instrument  itself  being  set  forth,  all  its  con- 
tents thereby  appear ;  and  the  law  requires  an  exact  copy  of  the  instrument  to  be 
inserted  in  the  indictment,  in  order  that  the  court  may  see  that  the  instrument  is  the 
subject  of  forgery  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  blunder  in  the  present 
indictment  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Kinnaird  and 
Messrs.  Moreland  and  Hammersley  carrying  on  the  banking  business  under  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Ransom,  Moreland,  and  Hammersley.  The  pleader  who  drew  it,  forget- 
ting that  it  was  wholly  immaterial  whether  such  a  firm  as  Ransom,  Moreland,  and 
Hammersley  ever  existed,  or  who  were  the  persons  who  constituted  that  firm,  and 
conceiving  it  to  be  material  that  the  names  of  the  real  partners  interested  in  the 
business  should  be  mentioned,  has  taken  great  pains  to  show  that  a  bill,  drawn  on 
( Ransom,  Moreland,  and  Hammersley}  was  drawn  on  '  Lord  Kinnaird,  Moreland, 
and  Hammersley ;'  and  in  order  to  do  that,  he  has  averred  in  the  indictment  that 
the  bill  purports  to  be  drawn  on  '  Lord  Kinnaird,  Moreland,  and  Hammersley.' 
But  the  purport  of  an  instrument,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  that  alone  which 
appean  on  the  face  of  it;  and  on  the  face  of  this  bill,  Lord  Kinnaird's  name  does 
not  appear,  and  therefore  the  averment  is  not  true."(x) 

This  doctrine  was  again  acted  upon  in  a  case  where  the  indictment  charged  the 
prisoner  with  forging  a  certain  paper  writing,  purporting  to  be  an  inland  bill  of  ex- 
change, and  to  be  drawn  by  one  C.  W.  Wright,  bearing  date,  Winchester^  \4tth 
JVor.,'  1796,  and  to  be  directed  to  Richard  Down,  Henry  Thornton,  John  Freer,  and 
John  Cornwall  the  younger,  bankers,  London,  by  the  name  and  description  of 
Messrs.  Down,  Thornton,  and  Co.,  bankers,  London,  requiring  them,  ten  days  after 
date,  to  pay  to  Mr.  Wm.  Simmons  or  order  £8  10s.,  &c.,  and  then  setting  out  the 
tenor,  by  which  the  bill  appeared,  as  the  fact  really  was,  to  be  directed,  "  Messrs. 
Down,  Thornton  &  Co.}1  bankers,  London.(y) 

In  a  case  which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  the  indictment,  which  was  for 
forging  a  scrip  receipt,  charged  that  the  prisoner  forged  it  "  with  the  name  C.  Olier 
thereunto  subscribed, purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  one  Christopher  Olier;" 
•od  it  was  objected  that  this  must  necessarily  be  bad,  as  C.  Olier  "  did  not,  on  the 
face  of  it.  purport  to  be  Christopher  Olier,  but  might  be  Charles,  &c.;"  but  the  court 
thought  that  this  case  differed  in  some  degree  from  the  two  cases  cited  in  support 

(*)  But  see  Rex  v.  Wilcox,  ante,  p.  798. 

(w)  But  it  would  not  have  been  good  to  have  averred  that  the  paper  writing  teas  signed 
bj  T.  Exon,  such  signature  being  a  forgery,  and  the  paper,  therefore,  not  in  fact  so  signed. 
8ee  Carter's  case,  ante,  p.  801. 

(z)  Gilchrist's  case,  East  T.  1795 ;  2  Leach  657 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  56,  p.  982. 

[y)  Edsall's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  56,  p.  984 ;  2  Leach  662,  note  (a).  In  East  P.  C. 
Ibid.,  it  is  said  that  the  judges  held  the  indictment  bad,  upon  the  authority  of  Gilchrist's 
ease,  though  Buller,  J.,  disapproved  much  of  that  determination,  which,  however,  he  ad- 
mitted could  nut  be  dUtiuguUhed  from  the  present  case. 
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of  the  objection,  namely,  Jones's  casc,(z)  and  Gilchrist's  case;(a)  inasmuch  as  the 
note  in  Jones's  case  did  not  purport  to  be  a  bank  note,  and,  therefore,  the  indict- 
ment, charging  that  it  did  so  purport,  was  bad ;  and  in  Gilchrist's  case,  as  the  name 
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of  Lord  Kinnaird  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  *the  bill,  it  could  not  pur- 
port to  be  directed  to  him ;  but  that,  in  the  present  case,  this  scrip  receipt 
being  subscribed  with  the  name  C.  Olier,  and  the  indictment  charging  that  it  pur- 
ported to  be  signed  in  the  name  of  Christopher  Olier,  a  cashier  of  the  Bauk  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  not,  upon  the  face  of  it,  repugnant  to  the  bill,  or  inconsistent  with 
itself,  (6) 

We  have  already  considered  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  deceit,  to  the  prejudice  of 
another's  right,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  definition  of  forgery. (c)  Such  purpose 
or  intent  to  defraud  must  formerly  have  been  stated  in  the  indictment,  and  pointed 
at  the  particular  person  or  persons  against  whom  it  is  meditated. (d') 

In  stating  this  intent  to  defraud,  it  was,  however,  sufficient  to  describe  the  party 
intended  to  be  defrauded  with  reasonable  certainty. 

Where  after  conviction  a  motion  was  made  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  the  indict- 
ment charged  the  forged  order  as  being  drawn  on  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Com- 
pany, Charing  Cross,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross,(e)  instead 
of  mentioning  the  names  of  the  respective  partners,  which  ought  to  nave  been 
inserted  in  the  place  of  the  short  description  Drummond  and  Company,  all  the 
judges  held  that  the  indictment  was  good.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  if  the  words, 
"  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Company,  Charing  Cross,"  when  taken  together,  had 
been  so  senseless  and  unintelligible  as  not  to  import  a  certain  description  of  persona, 
the  indictment  would  have  been  bad ;  but  they  said  that,  understanding  those  words 
as  every  body  else  did,  namely,  as  meaning  the  partners  in  the  partnership  of  the 
banking-house,  they  considered  them  as  a  sensible  and  certain  pointing  out  of  the 
persons  intended  by  the  draft,  and  as  conveying  with  legal  certainty  a  notification 
of  the  party  intended  to  be  defrauded.  That  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  part  of 
the  indictment  to  describe  the  party  meant  with  more  particularity ;  for,  if  any 
person  could  be  iutended  from  the  words,  who  that  person  was,  and  whether  he 
was  the  meditated  object  of  the  fraud,  were  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the 

Jul7-(/) 

*80ft1       *^t  was  Golden  not  to  be  necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment  the  manner 

J   in  which  the  party  was  to  have  been  defrauded. 

Thus,  where  it  was  objected,  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  it  was  not 

averred  that  T.  Barrow,  whose  name  appeared  to  be  signed  to  the  forged  receipt, 

meant  Taylor  Barrow  (with  intent  to  defraud  whom  the  forgery  was  laid  in  one  of 

(z)  Ante,  p.  762.  (a)  Ante,  note  (x). 

(b)  Reeves's  case,  cor.  Heath  and  Lawrence,  J.,  and  Thomson,  B. ;  2  Leach  808,  814; 
2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  56,  p.  084.  The  point  was  saved  for  the  consideration  of  the  twelve 
judges  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  what  their  opinion  was,  there  being  other  objections  to  the 
conviction  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  tried  and  capitally  convicted  on  another 
indictment  pending  for  the  same  offence. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  709,  et  seq.  (d)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a.  58,  p.  988. 
(e)  The  order  was  in  the  following  form  : — 

Mr.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross. 

25  August,  1782. 

Please  to  pay  the  bearer,  or  order,  on  demand,  £10  10*.,  and  place  it  to  account,  per  me, 

H.  H.  Astoi. 

(/)  Lovell's  case,  1  Leach  248 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  a.  60,  p.  990.    It  should  be  observed 
that  those  counts  of  the  indictment  which  stated  the  intent  to  defraud  Messrs.  Drummond 
and  Co.,  laid  such  intent  in  the  concluding  parts  of  the  counts  to  be  to  defraud  Robert 
Drummond,  and  the  other  partners  in  the  house,  by  name.     But  that  which  Gould,  J.,  j* 
reported  to  have  said  (2  East  P.  C.  Ibid.),  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  the  partners  in  any  part  of  the  count,  viz. :  "That 
to  require  the  particularising  of  all  the  partners  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
such  prosecutions ;  some  of  them  might  not  be  known."     With  respect  to  the  statement 
in  that  part  of  the  indictment  which  came  in  question  in  Lovell's  case,  it  appears  to  hare 
been  the  opinion  of  Buller,  J.,  and  the  other  judges,  that  if  the  words  "  Messrs.  Drwmmswi 
and  Company,  Charing  Cross,"  had  been  omitted,  and  the  indictment  had  only  stated,  ac- 
cording to  the  fact,  that  the  bill  was  directed  to  uMr.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross,*'  sttt, 
note  (e),  it  would  have  been  sufficient:  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  60,  p.  991.    And  sec  no*  f 
Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  as  to  the  description  of  partners. 
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the  counts),  that  the  manner  in  which  the  forged  receipt  of  stock  was  to  operate  in 
prejudice  of  Mr.  Barrow  ought  to  have  been  averred  in  the  indictment,  by  a  state- 
ment of  T.  Burrow  being  a  proprietor  of  so  much  stock,  and  being  personated  by 
the  prisoner,  who  transferred  it,  &c. ;  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  state 
that  the  forgery  was  committed  with  intent  to  defraud  T.  B.  generally;  the  judges 
held  that  it  was  sufficient  if  the  offence  was  described  in  the  words  of  the  Act ; 
and  that,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  meant  to  defraud  T.  Barrow,  was  matter  of 
evidence.  (  g) 

And  in  another  case,  where  Buller,  J.,  upon  a  conference  with  the  rest  of  the 
judges,  stated,  as  an  objection  to  an  indictment,  that  it  was  not  alleged  that  the  bill 
was  uttered  or  tendered  to  the  persons  whom  it  was  laid  the  prisoner  meant  to  de- 
fraud ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court,  on  the  face  of  the  indict- 
ment, that  those  persons  could  be  defrauded  by  the  transaction,  which  always 
appeared  where  tlie  name  of  a  drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorser  was  forged ;  all  the 
other  judges  held  that  the  indictment  was  good  in  this  respect,  as  it  was  sufficient 
to  pursue  the  words  of  the  Act,  which  constitute  the  offence ;  and  it  was  matter  of 
evidence,  whether  the  prisoner  intended  to  defraud  the  persons  mmoi  by  t3ndering 
the  bill  in  payment  to  them,  or  how  otherwise. (A) 

The  following  case  relates  to  the  property  of  the  party  against  whom  the  intent 
to  defraud  is  aimed,  in  the  moneys,  &c,  sought  to  bo  obtained  by  the  forgery.1 

Jones  and  Palmer  were  indicted  for  the  forgery  of  an  indenture  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  also  of  a  receipt  for  money,  with  intent  to  defraud  A.  13.,  C.  D.,  &c,  the 
stewards  of  the  feast  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy.     The  charitable  fund  of  tho  sons 
of  the  clergy  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  allotted  by  the  secretary 
equally  am  >ng  all  the  stewards,  to  be  disposad  of  by  them  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  deceased  clergymen,  according  to  their  discretion ;  the  prisoner  Jones  was 
a  clergyman's  widow,  and  pretending,  by  means  of  the  indentures  in  question,  and 
the  receipt  indorsed  thereon,  that  she  had  placed  her  son  as  an  apprentice,  she 
obtained,  in  concert  with  the  other  prisoner,  an  order  from  one  of  the  stewards,  on 
the  treasurer  of  the  society,  for  201 ,  as  an  apprentice-fee.     The  prisoners,  having 
been  found  guilty,  it  was  submitted  that  the  offence  amounted  only  to  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law,  and  that  this  was  not  such  a  species  of  property  *as   r*onq 
fell  within  any  of  the  Acts  relating  to  forgery.     But  Eyre.  B.,  said,  that   *- 
the  several  stewards  were  the  absolute  owners  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  fund ; 
that  it  was  their  money,  put  into  their  hands  upon  a  trust ;  and  if  they  had  sunk  it 
improperly,  or  paid  it  wrongfully,  they  would  perhaps  be  answerable;   and  that 
unquestionably  it  was  their  money,  as  against  all  the  world,  except  the  subscribers.^') 

With  respect  to  the  statement  of  partners,  trustees,  &c  ,  the  provision  in  the  7 
Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  has  been  already  introduced,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  it, 
tnd  the  decisions  on  it  which  have  been  already  stated  .(J) 

Where  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  warrant  for  the 
payment  of  money  with  intent  to  defraud  J.  C.  (a  member  of  the  society)  "  and 
others ;"  Erie,  J.,  held  that  the  word  "  others"  would  include  or  exclude  the  pri- 
soner according  as  it  was  necessary  to  include  or  exclude  him  in  order  to  support 
the  indictment.(&) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  receipt  for  county  rate ;  which  had 

(?)  Powell's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  29,  s.  59,  p.  989 ;  1  Leach  77.  Id  East,  a  further  ground 
for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  is  thus  stated :  "  Besides,  there  was  a  second  count,  wherein 
tki  offence  was  laid  with  intent  to  defraud  one  Sykes.  If,  therefore,  there  was  no  such 
prion  as  Taylor  Barrow,  or  if  he  had  no  stock;  yet  as  the  receipt  had  in  form  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  receipt  fdr  the  transfer  of  East  India  stock,  that  was  sufficient." 

(A)  Elsworth's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  59,  p.  989,  and  s.  58,  p.  98G. 

(i)  Rex  r.  Jones,  1  Leach  366 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  60,  p.  991. 

0)  Harrison's  case,  1  Leach  180;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  59,  p.  988.  The  statutes  referred 
to  were  repealed  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  31. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Tuberville,  4  Cox  C.  C.  13.     See  this  case,  post. 

1  Ad  indictment  for  forging  a  deed,  need  not  set  forth  the  interest  of  the  person  alleged 
,  *•  be  defrauded  in  tbo  land  conveyed ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  appear  that  by  possibility  the 
**lj  may  be  defrauded:  West  v.  State,  2  N.  J.  2 1 2. 
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been  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  a  parish,  it  was  held  that  a  count  laying  the 
intent  to  be  to  defraud  one  of  the  parishioners,  by  name, "  and  others,"  was  good.(/) 

We  have  seen  that  certain  provisions  are  made  as  to  the  mode  of  framing  indict- 
ments in  cases  of  certain  stock  banks  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  46. (m)  and  that  it  is  not 
imperative  upon  the  banking  companies  formed  under  that  Act  to  prosecute  in  the 
name  of  one  of  their  public  officers. (/i) 

Where  one  count  of  an  indictment  alleged  the  intent  to  be  to  defraud  "  Robert 
Bell  and  others,"  who  were  shareholders  in  a  joint  stock  bank,  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  also  a  shareholder;  Patteson,  J.,  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  convict  upon  that  count.(o)  The  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  Ill,  seems,  however,  to  do  awiy 
with  any  doubt  in  such  a  case.(p) 

If  the  indictment  proceeds  upon  a  statute,  the  charge  must,  in  general,  be  set 
forth  (according  to  the  established  rule  applicable  as  well  to  other  cases  as  to  forgery) 
in  the  very  words  of  the  statute  describing  the  offence. (9) 

But  an  indictment  for  forging  a  stamp  on  foreign  muslins,  which  stated  the  doty 
to  be  chargeable  ./or,  on,  and  in  respect  of,  foreign  muslin,  was  holden  good  ;  though 
the  words  of  the  statute  in  the  clause  imposing  the  duty  were,  for  and  itpon ;  in 
other  clauses,  for;  in  others,  on;  and  in  others,  upon.(r) 

It  is  said  that  a  superfluous  description  does  not  appear  to  be  objectionable.(f) 
*R1 01  ^u^  a  caae  *8  cited  where,  upon  an  indictment  on  *the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  for 
J  forging,  "  a  bond  and  writing  obligatory/'  it  was  objected  that,  as  the  statute 
uses  the  term  bond  as  well  as  the  term  writing  obligatory,  the  indictment  ought  to 
have  described  the  offence  more  particularly,  either  as  a  forgery  of  the  one  or  the 
other;  that  it  should  have  described  the  instrument  in  this  case  as  a  writing  obli- 
gatory, as  it  had  neither  a  defeasance  nor  penalty  annexed  to  it;  and  that,  although 
a  bond  were  a  writing  obligatory,  yet  the  converse  did  not  hold ;  but  by  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  the  indictment  was  holden  good. (7)  With  respect  to  the  inference 
from  this  case,  that  a  superflous  description  does  not  appear  to  be  objectionable,  a 
learned  writer  says  that  he  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  term  bond  is  not  pro- 
perly applicable  to  an  obligation  without  a  condition,  although  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, it  is  more  usually  called  a  single  bill.(w) 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  having  forged  "  a  certain  warnit 
and  order  for  the  payment  of  money,"  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Worcester  Old  Bank, 
"  Hanbury  Hall,  Nov.  28, 1828. 
"  Messrs.  Berwick,  Wall,  Isaac,  and  Lechmere,  pay  to  Mr.  John  Perkins  or  bearer 
twenty-five  pounds  ten  shillings. 
"£25  10*.  Od.  "John  Phillips"— 

it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  good,  for  the  instrument  was  both  a  warrant  and 
order ;  a  warrant  authorizing  the  banker  to  pay,  and  an  order  upon  him  to  do  ».(f) 
On  an  indictment  for  forging  "a  certain  warrant  and  order  for  the  payment  of 
money,"  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Messrs.  Wilkins  &  Co.,  Bankers,  Merthyr,  please  to  advance  the  bearers,  Samoel 
Richards  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  place  the  same  to  DJ 
account. 

"Morgan  Thomas, 
"  Cold  Merchant,  Uniscoy"— 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Vaughan,  8  C.  k  P.  276  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B. 

(m)  Ante,  p.  306.  (n)  Ante,  p.  307. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  &  P.  586  (34  E.  O.  L.  R.).  {j>)  Ante,  p.  308, 

(g)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  68,  p.  985. 

(r)  Rex.  v.  Hall,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  19,  p.  895,  and  8.  58,  p.  988.  port,  Gbap.  OfFet&t 
j-c,  Stamps ;  and  an  indictment  at  common  law  was  holden  bad  for  uncertainty,  *■>*" 
stated  that  the  defendant  forged,  or  caused  to  be  forged,  a  bill  of  lading:  Rex  r.  Sttcktr, 
5  Mod.  137  ;  1  Salk.  342,  371  ;  and  see  Walcots  case,  Holt's  R.  345. 

(*)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  58,  p.  985. 

(t)  Dunnett's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  58,  p.  985. 

(u)  6  Et.  Col.  Stat.  Pt.  V.  01.  xii.  p.  481.     And  he  refers  to  2  Black.  Con.  340. 

(v)  Rex  v.  Crowther,  5  C.  k  P.  316  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  MS.  C.  S.  G.  Botanquet,  J.  J" 
see  Reg.  v.  Gilchrist,  C.  k  M.  224  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.),poU. 
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it  appeared  that  M.  Thomas  had  a  deposit  account  with  Messrs.  Wil kins'  bank,  but 
not  a  drawing  account,  and  that  the  course  of  dealing  was  not  to  pay  checks,  even 
if  tendered  by  the  depositor  himself,  unless  the  deposit  receipt  was  produced ;  and 
in  this  case  the  deposit  receipt  was  not  produced  by  the  prisoner,  but  the  bankers 
cashed  the  instrument  in  order  to  accommodate  M.  Thomas,  and  because  the  pri- 
soner was  accompanied  by  a  person  well  known  to  the  bankers,  who  signed  her  name 
as  guarantee  on  the  instrument.  Wightman,  J.,  held  that  the  instrument  was  a 
warrant,  but  not  an  order ;  because  it  appeared  from  the  nature  of  the  contract 
between  M.  Thomas  and  the  bankers  that  the  bankers  were  not  bound  to  obey  it, 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  obey  it,  and,  as  it  was  described  in  the  indict- 
ment as  both  a  warrant  and  order,  the  variance  was  fatal. (to)  So  where  an  indict- 
ment charged  the  forgery  of  a  warrant  and  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  which 
was  as  follows : — 

*;' August  16th,  1848.  r*gll 

u  Gentlemen, — I  do  hereby  authorize  the  bearer  of  this  note  to  draw  the  *- 
money  that  you  now  hold  belonging  to  me. 

"  William  Stoker." 

Alderson,  B.,  after  consulting  Coleridge,  J.,  held  the  indictment  bad,  because  the 
instrument  set  out  was  a  warrant  and  not  an  order. (x) 

But  where  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  in  different  counts  with  forging 
and  uttering  "a  certain  warrant,  order,  and  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  which 
said  forged  warrant,  order,  and  request  is  in  the  words,  &c,  following : — 

"  Sidney-street,  22d  December,  1850. 

"  Mr.  Bevan, 
"  S.  Pleas  to  sen  by  bearer  a  quantity  of  basket  nails  a  clasp  for 

"E.  Lloyd." 

Lloyd  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  ironmongery  from  Bevan,  and  had  for  some  time 
employed  the  prisoner  to  sell  goods  for  him  on  commission.  The  prisoner  presented 
to  Bevan  a  paper  in  the  terms  set  out  in  the  indictment,  which  was  proved  to  be  a 
forgery  of  Lloyd's  handwriting.  It  was  objected  that  the  document  was  neither  a 
warrant  nor  an  order,  but  only  a  request  for  goods ;  and  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
indictment  it  must  be  a  warrant  and  order  as  well  as  a  request,  Reg.  v.  Williams.^y) 
The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  uttering,  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held 
that  as  the  instrument  was  set  out  in  hsec  verba,  the  conviction  was  right. (z) 

The  insertion  of  superfluous  words,  which  were  not  contained  in  the  1  Will.  4,  c. 
66,  did  not  vitiate  the  indictment.  The  first  count  charged  that  the  prisoner  did 
"falsely  make,  forge,  and  counterfeit,  and  did  cause  and  procure  to  be  falsely  made, 
forged,  and  counterfeited,  and  did  willingly  act  and  assist  in  the  false  making, 
forging,  and  counterfeiting,"  a  certain  bill  of  exchange,  &c.  The  second  count 
charged  that  the  prisoner  did  "  utter  and  publish  as  true,"  &c.     The  third  that  he 

(»)  Reg.  v.  Williams,  2  C.  &  K.  51  (61  E.  0.  L  R.). 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Dixon,  3  Cox  C.  G.  289.  (.y)  Supra. 

(?)  Reg.  v.  Williams,  2  Den.  C.  C.  61.  This  case  is  stated  from  the  indictment  and  case 
together.  The  judges  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  indictment  before  deciding.  Parke,  B.,  ob- 
■erred,  "  The  question  may  be  very  different  if  the  indictment  sets  out  the  instrument 
from  what  it  would  be  if  it  merely  described  it  in  the  terms  of  the  statute.  In  the  former 
case  the  matter,  which  it  is  contended  is  descriptive,  may  be  mere  surplusage,  for  when 
the  instrument  is  set  out  the  court  are  enabled  to  determine  its  character,  and  so  a  de- 
scription is  needless."  With  all  deference,  an  indictment  for  forgery  must  allege  what 
the  forged  instrument  is,  in  order  that  the  case  may  be  brought  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  It  is  easy  to  put  a  case  where  a  document  is  ot  so  ambiguous  a  character  that  the 
judges  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  what  it  is,  and  in  such  a  case  on  one  trial  it  might  be 
held  to  be  of  one  character,  and  on  a  subsequent  trial  of  another;  and  so  the  prisoner 
Uiight,  under  different  forms  of  indictment,  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence. 
Again,  an  indictment  must  distinctly  allege  the  offence  the  prisoner  committed,  and 
Hie  rely  to  allege  that  he  forged  a  certain  instrument  set  out  in  the  indictment  is  clearly 
insufficient.  It  cannot  be  doubled  that  an  averment  that  the  prisoner  forged  a  bill  of 
exchange  would  not  be  supported  by  proof  of  a  promissory  note,  and  this  shows  that  the 
%Terment  is  descriptive,  and  the  character  of  the  averment  cannot  depend  on  whether 
the  instrument  is  set  oat  or  not.    See  the  cases  also  as  to  "  purport,"  ante,  p.  800,  et  teq. 
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did  "  offer,  dispose  of,  and  put  away,"  &c.  It  was  objected  that  the  indictment 
ought  not  to  contain  the  words  "counterfeit  and  act  and  assist  in  the  false 
^..n  *niaking,"  &c,  as  those  words  were  not  in  the  1  Will.  4.  c.  66,  though  they 
-J  were  in  the  former  Forgery  Acts :  and  the  same  objection  applied  to  the 
second  and  third  counts,  as  that  statute  does  not  contain  either  of  the  phrases 
'•  publish  as  true,"  or  u put  away."  Park,  J.  A.  J. :  "I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
indictment  is  good.  The  first  count  charges  the  prisoner  with  forging,  the  second 
with  uttering,  and  the  third  with  offering  and  disposing  of,  which  is  correct;  and 
that  is  not  rendered  bad  by  a  great  deal  more  being  stated,  which  is  not  applicable 
to  the  enactments  now  in  force."(a) 

Sewing  to  the  parchment,  on  which  the  indictment  is  written,  impressions  of 
forged  notes  takeu  from  engraved  plates,  is  not  a  sufficient  setting  out  of  the  notes 
in  the  indictment.  Some  counts  of  an  indictment  for  having  in  possession  plates, 
on  which  were  engraved  foreign  promissory  notes,  had  not  the  facsimiles  of  the 
notes  engrossed  on  the  parchment,  but  facsimiles  of  the  forged  notes  on  blue  paper 
such  as  either  were,  or  resembled  copies  of  the  forged  notes,  were  sewed  with  thread 
to  the  parchment,  on  which  the  indictment  was  engrossed  ){b)  and  upon  a  case 
reserved  all  the  couuts,  in  which  the  facsimiles  of  the  notes  were  not  engrossed, 
were  held  bad.(c) 

Au  indictment  for  uttering  a  foreign  promissory  note  need  not  allege  it  to  be 
payable  out  of  England.  An  indictment  under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  30,  charged 
the  prisoner  with  uttering  the  following  note : — 

© 

'•  No.  10101. 
u  The  North  River  Bank  will  pay  to  C.  Trinder,  or  bearer,  the  sum  of  twentj 
dollars  on  demand. 
"A.  B.  Kays,  Cash'.  "  L.  Kip,  Pre*1." 

The  note  had  been  originally  a  genuine  two-dollar  note  issued  by  the  North  Rrrer 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  forgery  consisted  in  "twenty"  being  substituted  for 
"  two,"  and  the  figures  20  for  2.  It  was  contended  that  as  the  note  was  a  foreign 
note,  the  indictment  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  note  was  payable  out  of  England; 
it  was  answered  that  the  offence  of  uttering  forged  foreign  notes  in  England  being 
put  by  the  statute  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as. the  utterance  of  forged  English 
notes,  there  was  no  distinction  between  them,  and  therefore  no  averment  was 
necessary  as  td  the  place  where  the  note  was  payable ;  and  Coleridge,  J.,  overruled 
the  objection.(rf) 

*R1T1       *^n  an  indictment  on  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  19  (of  which  the  24  4  25 
■*  Vict.  c.  88,  8.  19,  is  a  re-enactment),  for  engraving  on  a  plate  several  parts  of 
a  foreign  promissory  note,  it  was  held  not  to  be  necessary  to  set  out  the  note  itself 
of  which  they  were  alleged  to  be  parts.(c) 

(a)  Rex  v.  Brewer,  6  C.  &  P.  363  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(b)  The  statement  in  7  G.  ft  P.  423  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  is  that  "  the  note  was  set  oat  in  tbo 
Polish  language,  by  sewing  an  impression  of  the  plate  to  the  parchment  on  which  thi 
indictment  was  written." 

(c)  Rex  v.  Warshaner,  R.  &  M.  G.  G.  R.  466 ;  s.  c,  7  C.  k  P.  423  and  429  (32  E.  C.  L.  &)• 
In  note  (6),  Ibid.,  p.  430,  it  is  said  that  "a  considerable  majority  of  the  jndges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  sewing  the  papers  to  the  indictment  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  vitiate  tbott 
counts,  but  some  did  not  seem  so  clearly  of  that  opinion  ;  and  as  the  special  connts  wet 
bad  upon  the  other  grounds  (see  ante,  p.  799),  it  was  not  necessary  to  come  to  adcciiiw 
as  to  the  papers  being  sewed  to  the  indictment."  As  every  indictment,  being  a  record, 
must  be  upon  parchment,  Go.  Litt.  260  a,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  indictment,  part  of 
which  is  on  paper,  can  be  good.     C.  S.  G. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Lee,  2  M.  &  Rob.  281. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Faderman  4  Cox  C.  C.  359 ;  1  Den.  C.  G.  565.  It  was  also  held  that  the  i  * 
3  Will.  4,  c.  123,  s.  3,  ante,  p.  796,  does  not  apply  to  such  a  case ;  but  see  now  the  24  a  • 
Vict.  c.  98,  8.  5,  ante,  p.  797. 
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Where  a  prisoner  was  tried  under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  24,(/)  for  forgery  in 
the  county  where  he  was  in  custody,  the  forgery  might  be  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  that  county,  and  there  need  not  be  an  averment  that  the  prisoner  was  in 
custody  there.  The  indictment  contained  several  counts  in  the  usual  firm  for 
forging  and  uttering  a  promissory  note,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  anything 
done  by  the  prisoner  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  in  which  the  indict- 
ment was  preferred ;  but  the  prisoner  was  in  custody  in  the  city  of  Gloucester  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  found,  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial :  it  was  contended  that  there 
ought  to  have  been  an  averment  in  the  indictment  that  the  prisoner  was  in  custody 
in  the  city.  Patteson,  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Fraser.(g)  the  averment  was  held  necessary, 
"however  in  that  case  the  indictment  stated  the  bigamy  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  there  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  averment;  but  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66. 
a.  24,  the  offence  may  be  laid  in  the  county  where  it  did  not  arise.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  proving  the  party  in  custody  here  is  sufficient."(A) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forgery  at  common  law  the  prisoner  was  not  shown  to 
have  been  in  custody  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  bill  of  indictment  was  found 
until  the  time  when  the  trial  began.  The  jury  found  that  he  was  guilty  of  forging, 
but  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  done  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  prisoner  was  liable  to 
bo  tried  in  this  court  under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  24. (J) 

An  indictment  on  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  which  charged  that  the  prisoner  "  did 
feloniously  alter  and  cause  to  be  altered  a  certain  bill  of  exchange,  by  fuhdy 
making,  forging,  and  adding  a  cypher  0  to  the  letter  and  figure  £8,  &c,"  was 
holden  good,  though  the  words  of  the  statute  are  "  if  any  person  shall  falsely  make, 
forge,  or  counterfeit"  and  the  word  alter  is  not  used  in  the  statute. (j) 

In  this  case  the  judges  held  that  there  was  no  difference  in  substance  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  whether  the  indictment  were  for  feloniously  altering,  by  falsely 
making  and  forging,  or  for  feloniously  making  and  forging  by  falsely  altering, 
ftc.(&)  We  *have  already  seen  that  if  any  part  of  a  true  instrument  be  r*^  « 
altered,  the  offence  may  be  treated  as  a  fdrgery  of  the  whole  instrument,  and  *~ 
be  so  laid  in  the  indictment. (I)  But  it  appears  to  have  been  more  usual  to  lay 
forgeries  of  this  kind  by  stating  the  particular  alteration,  at  least  in  one  count.(wi) 

An  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  acceptance  must  expressly  state  that  the  pri- 
soner uttered  the  acceptance.  The  fourth  count  of  an  indictment  alleged  that  the 
prisoner  having  in  his  possession  a  certain  bill  of  exchange,  which  was  set  out,  with 
a  certain  forged  acceptance  on  the  said  bill,  which  was  also  set  out,  afterwards  did 
otter,  &c.  (then  and  there  knowing  the  said  acceptance  to  be  forged),  the  said  bill 
of  exchange,  with  intent,  &c.  It  was  objected,  that  ths  count  was  bad  for  not 
averring  that  the  prisoner  uttered  the  forged  acceptance ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
the  judges  upon  full  and  mature  consideration,  held  that  the  count"  was  bad,  as  it 
was  possible  the  acceptance  might  have  been  taken  off  the  bill  before  the  prisoner 
uttered  it.(n) 

In  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  will,  on  his 

(/)  See  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  8.  41,  post,  p.  845. 

(?)  R.  k  M.  G.  G.  R.  407,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  274. 

(k)  Rex  v.  James,  7  C.  k  P.  553  (32  E.  G.  L.  R.).  In  Reg.  v.  Smith,  Wore.  Sum.  Ass. 
1844.  MSS.  G.  S.  G.  Tindal,  G.  J.,  decided  the  same  point  in  the  same  way,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  preceding  case. 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Smythies,  I  Den.  G.  G.  498 ;  2  C.  k  K.  878  (61  E.  G.  L.  R.).  This  case  was 
determined  on  the  authority  of  Reg.  v.  Wiley,  wrongly  reported,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  186,  cor- 
rectly, 1  C.  k  K.  150  (47  E.  G.  L.  R.).  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  judges  to  consider  that 
ease  the  indictment  per  $e  was  considered  had  ;  but  at  the  second  meeting  it  was  held  that 
On  the  whole  record,  including  the  caption,  plea,  Ac,  the  conviction  was  good :  1  Den. 
C  C.  R.  498,  note  (a).    See  the  present  clause,  post,  p.  845. 

(J)  EUworth's  case,  York  Lent  Ass.  1780,  aud  before  all  the  judges,  12  April,  1780, 
t  Kast  P.  G.  c.  19,  8.  58,  p.  986,  988. 

(k)  Id.  Ibid.  (I)  Ante,  p.  710,  et  $eq. 


(«)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  55,  p.  980. 


Rex  v.  Horwell,  R.  k  M.  G.  G.  R.  405 ;  s  c,  6  G.  &"P.,  148  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.),  and  MSS. 
C.  S.  O.  The  ground  of  the  decision  was  stated  as  in  the  text  by  Patteson,  J.,  in  deliver- 
lag  the  opinion  of  the  judges  at  Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1834.    MSS.  G.  S.  G. 
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arraignment  he  pleaded  autrefois  acquit ;  upon  which  the  plea  was  taken  ore  tenia, 
and  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  who  replied  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  md  tiel  record.  In  order  to  prove  the  plea,  the  record  of  a  former  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner  was  produced ;  but,  on  comparing  it  with  the  present  indictment,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  acquitted  of  uttering  a  forged  will,  beginning 
"  /,  James  Gibson,  do  hereby,  &c,  but  that  he  was  now  indicted  for  uttering  a 
forged  will,  beginning  "  James  Gibson  do  hereby,"  &c.  The  question,  therefore, 
was  whether  this  record  was  legal  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  been  acquitted  of 
the  same  offence  ?  And,  after  argument  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  the  court  re- 
jected the  proof  as  insufficient ;  the  prisoner  pleaded  the  general  issue  to  the  felony, 
and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of  the  offence. (o) 

The  offence  of  forgery  at  common  law  cannot  be  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions, 
that  court  having  no  jurisdiction  over  it;  nor  can  they  take  cognizance  of  it  as  a 
cheat.(^)  And  it  has  been  holden  in  several  cases  that  the  quarter  sessions  have 
no  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  forgery  upon  the  5  Eliz.  c.  14. (q)  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J., 
in  speaking  of  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  quarter  sessious,  after  deciding  that 
the  offence  of  soliciting  a  servant  to  steal  his  master's  goods  is  cognizable  by  that 
jurisdiction,  as  falling  within  that  class  of  offences,  which  being  violations  of  the 

*ftl*n  k*w  °^  *^e  laua<>  have  a  *tendency,  as  it  is  said,  to  a  breach  of  the  peace; 
■*  proceeded  thus — "  To  this  general  rule  there  are  indeed  two  exceptions, 
namely,  forgery  and  perjury ;  why  excepted  I  know  not ;  but  having  been  expressly 
so  adjudged,  1  will  not  break  through  the  rules  of  law."(r) 

The  trial  of  forgery  must  formerly  have  been  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed,  as  the  indictment  could  only  be  preferred  in  tnat  county.  And  as  it 
seldom  happened  that  direct  proof  could  be  given  of  the  very  act  of  forgery,  diffi- 
culties sometimes  occurred  in  cases  where  there  had  been  no  offence  of  uttering  by 
the  prisoner,  as  to  what  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  of  forging  within  the 
county  laid. 

But  now  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  41,  the  offender  is  triable  "  in  any  county 
or  place  in  which  he  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody."(«) 

Two  prisoners  were  indicted,  the  one,  Parkes,  for  forging,  the  other,  Brown,  for 
uttering  a  forged  promissory  note  for  five  guineas.  It  appeared  clearly  that  Parkes 
had  forged  the  note ;  but  the  only  evidence  offered  to  show  that  the  forgery  was 
committed  in  Middlesex,  where  the  venue  was  laid,  was  that  Brown,  between  whom 
and  Parkes  there  was  a  great  intimacy,  had  uttered  it  in  Middlesex,  in  the  absence 
of  Parkes,  who  was  not  proved  to  have  been  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  that  above 
forty  of  the  same  sort  of  five-guinea  notes  in  blank,  without  any  signature,  were 
found  upon  Parkes,  in  the  same  county,  together  with  a  receipt,  under  cover  ad- 
dressed to  Brown,  for  £21,  for  four  five-guinea  bills.  All  the  notes  found  upon 
Parkes,  as  well 'as  that  upon  which  the  indictment  proceeded,  were  dated  "  Ringhtoo, 
Salop  "  Both  the  prisoners  having  been  couvicted,  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  twelve  judges.  Some  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
fact  of  finding  the  forged  instrument  in  the  county,  in  which  also  it  appeared  that 
the  forger  himself  was,  was  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  other  proof,  of  the  fact  of 
the  forgery  having  been  there  committed.     But  the  majority  of  them,  though  they 

(o)  Coogan's  case,  0.  6.  1787,  1  Leach  448.  So  in  Reading's  case,  ante,  p.  804,  note  («), 
Buller,  J.,  said  that  the  judgment  being  arrested  for  the  informality  of  the  record,  the 
prisoner  might  be  again  indicted  for  the  offence.  And  in  Gilchrist's  case,  ante,  p.  806,  u 
the  objections  taken  went  only  to  the  form  of  the  indictment,  and  not  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  prisoner  was  remanded  to  prison  till  the  end  of  the  sessions,  that  the  prosecutor 
might  be  at  liberty  to  prefer  a  better  indictment  against  him  if  he  thought  fit.  In  the 
above  case  of  Coogan,  the  prisoner's  counsel  chiefly  relied  upon  Lord  Hale's  construction 
of  Vaux's  case,  2  Hale  246,  as  reported  by  Lord  Coke,  4  Co.  44 ;  3  Inst.  214. 

(p)  Yarrington's  case,  1  Salk.  406 ;  Rex  v.  Gibbs,  1  East  R.  173 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  7, 
p.  864  ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  8,  8.  64. 

(g)  Smith's  case,  Cro.  Eliz.  87  ;  Wilson's  case,  Id.  601 ;  Hunt's  case,  Id.  697.  See  the 
5  &  6  Vict.  c.  38,  Appendix. 

(r)  Rex  f.  Higgins,  2  East  R.  18.  If  therefore  an  indictment  for  forgery  be  found  at  the 
Sessions,  and  transmitted  to  the  Assizes,  the  judge  will  order  it  to  be  quashed:  Ref.'» 
Rigby,  8  C.  k  P.  770  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Erskine,  J. 

(*)  See  the  section,  pott,  p.  845. 
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agTeed  that  it  was  a  question  of  evidence  for  the  jury,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
no  proof  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  forgery  was  committed  by  Parkes  in 
Middlesex,  where  it  was  laid  :  for  they  thought  that  the  bare  fact  of  the  note  being 
uttered  in  Middlesex  by  the  other  prisoner,  taking  him  even  to  be  an  accomplice, 
was  no  evidence  of  the  forgery  itself  having  been  committed  in  that  county. (t) 

In  a  more  recent  case  it  is  reported,  as  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  judges, 
that  the  finding  a  forged  instrument  in  the  custody  of  a  person  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  forged  in  the  county  where  it  was  found.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  at 
Salisbury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  for  the  forgery  of  the  note  in  question.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  prisoner  had  formerly  lived  at  Winsham,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
where  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  farmer  for  many  *years.  About  the  r*oi0 
month  of  June,  1804,  he  quitted  his  farm,  and  all  his  concerns  at  Winsham;  L 
at  which  place  one  William  Tucker,  in  whose  name  the  forged  note  purported  to 
be  signed,  resided,  and  also  carried  on  the  farming  business  there  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  In  November,  1804,  the  prisoner,  having  changed  his  name  from  Crocker  to 
Collins,  went  with  his  wife  to  Salisbury,  where  he  took  lodgings,  and  continued  to 
live  until  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  1805,  when  he  left  his  wife  at  her 
apartments  in  Salisbury,  and  went  to  London.  During  his  stay  in  London,  he  was 
apprehended  there  on  another  charge;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  lodgings  at 
Salisbury  were  searched,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife;  he  being  still  in  London  ;  and 
in  a  bureau  belonging  to  the  prisoner  was  found  a  pocket-book,  in  the  inside  of 
which  was  written  his  name  B.  Crocker,  in  his  own  handwriting ;  and  in  one  of  the 
pockets  of  this  pocket-book  was  found  the  note,  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  which 
was  dated  on  the  7th  March,  1803,  and  on  which  was  an  indorsement  that  a  year's 
interest  had  been  paid.  It  was  objected,  upon  this  evidence,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  show  that  any  offence  had  been  committed  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  the  prisoner 
not  having  been  in  that  county,  but  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  time  when  the  note 
appeared  to  bear  date ;  and  the  point  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judges.  No  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  this  case  was  ever  publicly  delivered ;  but 
the  prisoner  received  a  pardon ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  understood,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  thought  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the  offence  was 
committed  in  the  county  of  Wilts.(w)1 

It  was  observed  by  the  counsel  who  argued  the  last-mentioned  case,  that  in 
Elliot's  case(v)  the  forged  instrument  was  found  upon  the  prisoner  in  Kent,  where 
the  indictment  was  laid;  but  that  no  evidence  was  given  to  prove  the  actual  fabri- 
cation of  the  instrument  in  that  county ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  afforded  some  inference  that  the  forgery  was  not  committed  there.  It  ap- 
peared, that  one  Ryland,  having  struck  off  a  quantity  of  notes,  delivered  them, 
together  with  the  plates,  to  the  prisoner,  at  a  public  house  in  Fleet  Ditch.  The 
note  in  question  was  found  upon  the  prisoner  at  Dover,  and  the  plate  at  a  lodging 
upon  Tower-hill;  yet  the  objection  that  the  evidence  did  not  afford  proof  of 
the  offence  being  committed  in  Kent  was  either  overlooked  or  thought  of  no 
weight,  (u?) 

(0  Rex  t>.  Parkes,  2  Leach  775;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  49,  p.  963,  and  s.  61,  p.  992.  Al- 
though these  cases  may,  perhaps,  no  longer  be  material,  I  have  thought  it  safer  to  let 
them  remain,  as  they  may  possibly  be  found  useful.     C.  S.  G. 

(«)  Crocker's  case,  2  Leach  987  ;  2  New  Rep.  87.  But  gu.  if  the  only  point  actually 
decided  by  the  judges  in  this  case  was  not  "  that  an  incompetent  witness  had  been  ad- 
mitted." 

(v)  Ante,  p.  753. 

(w)  Id  6  Kv.  Col.  Stat.  Pt.  V.  CI.  xii.,  the  learned  writer  says,  "I  remember  a  case  at 
Lancaster,  in  the  year  1798,  where  a  clerk  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Liverpool  had  stolen 
several  bills,  and  was  afterwards  apprehended  on  board  a  sloop  in  the  Downs,  with  a 

1  In  Comm.  v.  Parmenter,  5  Pick.  279,  it  was  decided  that  the  fact  of  forging  a  note 
Within  a  county  cannot  be  inferred  merely  from  its  having  been  there  uttered.  In  U  S. 
f.  Briiton,  2  Mason  464,  where  a  check  was  drawn  in  Philadelphia  on  Boston,  in  favor  of 
the  prisoner,  who  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  produced  in  Boston  the  check 
altered ;  it  was  held,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  that  it  was  altered  elsewhere,  to  be 
primd  fade  evidence  that  it  was  altered  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  first  known  that 
it  was  altered. 
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Where  an  indictment  stated  the  forgery  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  and  it  was  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  it  was  holden  that,  although  under  the  38  Geo.  3,  c.  52,  it  was 
triable  in  the  county  at  large,  the  offence  should  have  been  laid  in  the  couuty  of 
the  town.(x) 

*R1«  *  Where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  at  the  assizes  for  the  borough  of 
i  -I  Leicester  of  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  a  question  was  raised  whether  the 
evidence  of  forgery  in  Leicester  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  verdict.  The  bill  was 
dated  at  Leicester,  June  1st,  1827,  and  purported  to  be  drawn  and  indorsed  by  E. 
Addison,  to  his  own  order,  on  W.  Rawson,  for  £40  at  two  months  after  date,  and 
to  be  indorsed  by  Addison.  Addison  and  Rawson  both  lived  at  Leicester,  and 
Addison  kept  cash  with  Clark  and  Co.,  at  that  place.  The  bill  was  taken  on  the 
5th  of  June  by  one  Porter  to  the  bank  of  Clark  and  Co.,  with  a  request  that  they 
would  discount  it;  but,  the  forgery  being  discovered,  Porter  was  detained,  and 
tried,  and  convicted  at  the  same  assizes  for  uttering  the  bill.  The  whole  of  the 
bill — the  date,  body,  signature,  and  indorsement — were  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
prisoner.  A  witness  proved  that  the  father  of  the  prisoner  lived  at  Leicester,  and 
that  he  believed  the  prisoner  lived  with  him,  having  seen  him  there.  Another  wit- 
ness saw  the  prisoner  and  Porter  walking  and  talking  together  in  a  street  in  Leices- 
ter, about  a  week  before  the  5th  of  June.  Another  witness  saw  them  pass  her 
house  together  in  another  street  in  Leicester,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  before  the 
5th  of  June.  Another  witness  saw  them  walking  and  talking  together  in  another 
street  in  Leicester,  a  very  short  time  before  the  same  5th  of  June.  But  none  of 
the  witnesses  could  fix  the  precise  days  to  which  they  spoke.  Lord  Tenterden 
doubted  whether  there  was  such  evidence  of  the  forgery  in  Leicester  as  would 
justify  him  in  leaving  that  point  to  the  jury ;  but  he  left  it  to  them,  and  the  pri- 
soner being  found  guilty,  the  point  was  submitted  to  the  judges,  who  held  the  con- 
viction right  (#) 

The  evidence  in  forgery  must  support  the  material  facts  stated  in  the  indictment: 
and  it  is  essentially  necessary,  that  the  proof  should  tally  with  the  averment  of  the 
intent  to  defraud. {z)  And  we  have  seen,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  fraud  was 
carried  or  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  is  peculiarly  matter  of  evidence.(a) 

In  respect  of  the  persons  who  might  formerly  be  witnesses  in  cases  of  forgery,  it 
was  an  established  point,  that  a  party  by  whom  the  instrument  purported  to  be 
made  was  not  admitted  to  prove  it  forged,  if,  in  case  of  its  being  genuine,  he  would 
have  been  liable  to  be  sued  upon  it,  or  be  deprived  by  it  of  a  legal  claim  against 
another.  This  exception  to  the  general  rules,  by  which  testimony  in  criminal  cases 
is  regulated,  was  at  length  removed  by  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  32,  s.  1,  which  enacts, 
"  that  on  any  prosecution  by  indictment  or  information,  either  at  common  law  or  by 
virtue  of  any  statute,  agaiust  any  person  for  forging  any  deed,  writing,  instrument, 
or  other  matter  whatsoever,  or  for  uttering  or  disposing  of  any  deed,  writing,  in- 
strument, or  other  matter  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged ;  or  for  being 
*fi1 81  acccssory  *before  or  after  the  fact,  to  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  be  a 
-I  felony ;  or  for  aiding,  abetting,  or  counselling  the  commission  of  any  such 
offence,  if  the  same  be  a  misdemeanor,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  incom- 
petent witness  in  support  of  any  such  prosecution,  by  reason  of  any  interest  which 

forged  indorsement  of  the  drawee  on  one  of  the  bills ;  and  Rooke,  J.,  without  any  evidence 
to  show  a  greater  probability  of  the  forgery  being  committed  in  Lancashire  than  in  any 
intermediate  county,  thought  there  was  enough  to  go  to  the  jury,  who,  however,  acquitted 
the  prisoner."  There  certainly  does  not  appear  in  this  statement  anything  which  could 
have  warranted  the  jury  in  coming  to  a  different  conclusion. 

(x)  Rex  v.  Mel  lor,  R.  &  R.  144.  Where  the  indictment  is  preferred  in  the  next  adjoining 
county,  under  the  38  Geo.  3,  c.  52,  for  an  offence  in  an  inferior  county,  though  the  indict- 
ment must  state  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  the  inferior  county,  it  need  not 
aver  that  the  county  in  which  the  indictment  is  preferred  is  the  next  adjoining  county. 
But  it  may  be  stated  in  the  caption,  when  the  record  is  regularly  drawn  up :  Rex  r.  Got, 
R.  &  R.  179. 

(y)  Rex  t».  Cornh,  Leicester  Sum.  Ass.  1827 ;  M.  T.  1827.    MS. 

(z)  Ante,  p.  807.  (a)  Ante,  p.  808,  et  $eq. 
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Buch  person  may  have  or  be  supposed  to  have  in  respect  of  such  deed,  writing,  in- 
strument, or  other  matter/'1 

It  seems  to  have  been  considered  in  some  cases,  that  the  party  whose  handwriting 
is  forged,  being  the  best,  is  the  only  witness,  if  living,  to  prove  the  forgery  ;  but  it 
is  observed,  that  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the  current  of  authorities  to  such  an  extent, 
though  the  testimony  of  such  witness,  when  disinterested,  must  doubtless  be  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any  on  the  question  of  his  own  handwriting. (b) 

•The  prisoner  was  tried  for  uttering  a  forged  receipt  of  one  George  Maughan,  a 
butcher,  at  the  island  of  Granada,  upon  a  bill  for  butcher's  meat,  supplied  to  the 
ship  of  which  the  prisoner  was  captain ;  and  the  crime  was  effected  by  altering  the 
figures  in  the  quantity  of  meat,  and  in  the  sum  they  amounted  to,  with  intent  to 
charge  one  Trinder,  the  owner  of  the  ship,  with  larger  disbursements  than  the  cap- 
tain had  really  laid  out.  To  prove  that  these  alterations  were  forgeries,  and  not  the 
handwriting  of  Maughan,  one  Greenwood,  his  partner,  was  produced,  as  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  M  a  ugh  an 's  hand  :  but  as  it  did  not  appear  that  Maughan  was 
dead,  it  was  holden,  that  as  he  could  give  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  evidence 
whether  the  alterations  of  the  bill  were  or  were  not  forged,  no  evidence  but  his 
could  be  admitted  of  the  forgery,  he  having  no  degree  of  interest  in  the  question, 
and  being  a  competent  witness  to  that  fact.(c) 

But  in  a  subsequent  case  of  a  prosecution  for  the  forgery  of  a  bank  note,  it  was 
ruled,  that  the  handwriting  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank  might  be  disproved  by  any 
other  person  who  was  acquainted  with  his  handwriting. (</ )  And  in  a  case  which 
was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  a  conviction  for  forging  a  bank 
note  was  holden  good,  though  there  had  been  no  testimony  of  the  cashier  at  the 
trial  to  disprove  his  handwriting,  and  the  forgery  of  the  note  had  been  proved  by 
other  evidence,  which  showed  that  the  instrument  was  false  in  all  its  parts,  in  the 
texture  of  the  paper,  the  water-mark,  the  engraving,  the  ink,  and  the  written  date 
of  the  year,  which  was  1798,  though  the  printed  date  under  the  Britannia  was 
1799 ;  being  altogether  proved  to  be  such  as  the  bank  never  made  or  issued. (V)9 

(6)  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  8.  66,  p.  999. 

(c)  Smith's  case,  cor.  Gould,  J.,  and  Yates,  J.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  67,  p.  1000. 

(d)  Hughes's  case,  cor.  Le  Blanc,  J.,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  68,  p.  1002.  And  see  Downes's 
case,  post,  p.  832,  where  a  father  was  admitted  to  disprove  the  handwriting  of  his  son, 
who  was  at  Jamaica.  And  as  to  the  Bank  of  England  cases,  it  was  holden  more  recently, 
in  a  case  reserved,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  signing  clerk  should  be  produced,  if 
witnesses  acquainted  with  his  handwriting  state  that  the  signature  to  the  note  is  not  his 
handwriting:  R.  k  R.  378. 

(e)  M'Guire's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  8.  68,  p.  1002. 

1  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  forgery,  the  party  whose  signature  is  alleged  to  be 
forged,  is  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  forgery,  and  also  the  destruction  of  the  instru- 
nent  alleged  to  be  forged,  although  civil  actions  are  pending  against  him,  to  which  his 
only  defence  may  be  the  forgery  of  said  instrument :  Gomm.  v.  Peek,  1  Mete.  425,  s.  p. ; 
8ute  r.  Phelps,  11  Verm.  116;  State  v.  Shartliflf,  18  Maine  368;  Simmons  v.  State,  6  k  7 
Ohio  288;  contra,  State  v.  Stanton,  1  Ired.  124. 

*  Gomm.  v.  Garey,  2  Pick.  50 ;  Gomm.  v.  Smith,  6  Serg.  k  R.  568 ;  Furbur  v.  Hilliard,  2 
N.  H.  480.  Bat  see  State  v.  Petty,  1  Harper's  Rep.  61.  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for 
counterfeiting  bank  notes,  the  prosecution  is  not  compelled  to  establish  the  falsity  of  the 
signature  by  the  officers  of  the  bank  whose  names  are  forged :  nor  by  persons  who  have 
■ten  those  officers  write.  The  testimony  of  ex  parte  persons,  well  acquainted  with  the 
genuine  notei  of  the  bank  and  with  the  signatures  of  the  officers,  is  sufficient  to  cast  the 
harden  of  proof  on  the  accused:  Sasser  v.  State,  13  Ohio  453 ;  May  v.  State,  14  Ohio  461. 
On  nn  indictment  for  passing  a  forged  bank-note,  a  witness  is  competent  to  prove  that 
the  note  was  counterfeit,  who  had  for  ten  years  been  employed  as  cashier  of  a  bank,  who 
ii  that  capacity  had  received  and  passed  away  a  great  number  of  the  notes  of  this  bank, 
without  ever  having  had  one  returned  as  a  counterfeit,  and  who  swore  that  he  believed 
that  he  could  readily  distinguish  between  a  genuine  and  a  counterfeit  note,  not  only  from 
the  handwriting  of  the  signatures,  but  also  from  the  paper,  engraving,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  note :  State  v.  Harris,  5  Ired.  287.  A  witness  who  was  a  clerk  in  Chancery, 
tod  who  testified  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  examine  signatures  as  to  their  being 
genuine,  is  not  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  in  detecting  forgeries,  whether  a  signature  is 
genuine  or  imitated :  People  v.  Spooner,  1  Denio  343.  The  general  rule  upon  the  subject 
•f  proof  of  handwriting  is,  that  proof  is  not  to  be  made  by  the  comparison  of  hands,  but 
•y  the  production  of  witnesses  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  general  character 
tf  the  handwriting  of  the  party.    The  modes  of  acquiring  such  knowledge.  *x*  «\ta«t  V* 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  check  purporting  to  be  drawn  by  Mra. 
Parish,  evidence  was  given  of  various  facts  tending  to  show  that  the  prisoner 
uttered  the  check  with  a  guilty  knowledge  that  it  was  a  forgery,  and  the  hand- 
*R191  wrl^n?  °f  ^rs-  *Pansh  was  disproved  by  the  evidence;  but  she  was  not 
J  called,  though  alive  and  within  the  reach  of  a  subpoena ;  it  was  contcuded 
that  Mrs.  Parish  ought  to  have  been  called  to  negative  having  given  the  prisoner 
or  some  one  else  authority  to  subscribe  the  check  in  her  name.  Cress  well,  J.: 
"  Assuming  the  check  to  be  forged,  there  is  evidence,  from  the  prisoner's  couduct, 
to  show  guilty  knowledge;  and  it  being  proved  not  to  be  in  Mrs.  Parish's  hand- 
writing, the  same  facts  may  bo  used  to  show  that  Mrs.  Parish  did  not  authorize  the 
use  of  her  uame,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  aware  of  that  fact."(/*) 

Upon  this  subject  an  able  writer  upon  the  law  of  evidence  observes,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  supposed  writer  of  an 
instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  or  disproving  the  handwriting,  is  not  in  its 
nature  inferior  or  secondary.  He  says,  lk  Though  it  may  generally  be  true  that  a 
writer  is  best  acquainted  with  his  own  handwriting,  yet  his  knowledge  is  acquired 
precisely  by  the  same  means  as  the  knowledge  of  other  persons  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  him  write,  and  differs  not  so  much  in  kiud  as  in  degree.  The 
testimony  of  such  persons,  therefore,  is  not  of  an  inferior  or  secondary  species ;  nor 
does  it  give  any  reason  to  suspect,  as  in  the  case  where  primary  evidence  is  with- 
held, that  the  fact  to  which  they  speak  is  not  true.  It  is  the  common  practice  to 
receive  such  testimony  in  ordiuary  cases ;  and  in  prosecutions  for  capital  offences  it 
must  be  equally  admissible/ \g) 

It  is  stated  as  an  established  rule  of  evidence  that  handwriting  cannot  be  proved 
by  comparing  the  paper  in  dispute  with  any  other  papers  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine. (A)  Thus  on  an  indictment  for  forging  an  indorsement  on  an  order  a 
witness  stated  that  she  had  received  four  letters  from  the  prisoner,  which  she  pro- 
duced, and  said  that,  from  the  comparison  of  the  handwriting  of  the  letters,  she 
believed  the  indorsement  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner ;  but  she  could  only 
speak  to  it  by  the  comparison ;  and  B  ram  well,  13.,  held  that  that  would  not  suffice, 
as  comparison  of  handwriting  is  not  allowed  in  criminal  cases,  (t)  So  where  on  an 
indictment  for  forging  an  order,  it  appeared  that,  suspicion  having  fallen  on  the 
prisoner,  he  was  asked  to  write  his  name,  which  he  did ;  it  was  held  that  this  writing 
was  not  admissible  in  evidence,  as  it  could  only  be  material  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison of  handwriting,  and  a  document  was  not  admissible  simply  for  that  purpose 
in  a  criminal  case.(y) 

*R201  ^ufc  *n  a  case  wnere  tne  Pomt  was»  whether  a  will  had  been*  forged,  and 
-*  a  paper  purporting  to  be  instructions  for  the  will,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
testatrix,  became  material,  a  question  was  put  to  a  clerk  of  the  post-office  who  had 
been  used  to  inspect  franks  and  detect  forgeries,  if  he  could  judge  whether  the 
instructions  were  written  by  the  same  person  who  was  admitted  to  have  written  a 

(/)  Re*,  v.  Hurley,  2  M.  k  Rob.  473.  (g)  Phil,  on  Evid.  223,  7th  edit. 

(h)  Id.  Ibid.  697,  8th  edit.  (•)  Reg.  v.  Wilton,  1  F.  4  F.  391. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Aldridge,  3  P.  k  F.  781,  Wightman,  J.,  after  consulting  Cockburn,  G.  J.  la 
this  case  Reg.  v.  Taylor,  6  Cox  C.  C.  58,  was  cited.  On  an  indictment  for  perjury  against 
the  prisoner  in  swearing  that  a  signature  was  not  in  his  handwriting,  it  appeared  that  the 
case  had  been  tried  in  a  county  court,  and  the  prisoner  having  sworn  as  alleged  io  the 
indictment,  the  judge  directed  the  prisoner,  who  was  the  defendant  in  the  cause,  to  write 
his  name  in  pencil,  which  he  did;  and  Williams's  case,  1  Lew.  131, post,  p.  821,  note  tf)» 
and  my  note  to  that  case  were  cited,  and  it  was  urged  that  no  such  objection  to  the  ad- 
mission of  this  signature  existed,  and  for  the  prisoner  no  objection  to  its  admission  waf 
raised ;  Wightman,  J.,  said,  "I  am  inclined  to  think  the  jury  may  look  at  and  compare 
the  signatures.  The  signing  of  his  name  by  the  defendant  during  his  examination  on 
oath  forms  in  fact  part  of  the  transaction  out  of  which  the' charge  arises.  At  all  events, 
as  it  is  not  objected  to,  the  jury  may  look  at  it." 

having  seen  the  party  write,  or  by  having  seen  letters  or  other  documents  which  be  hai 
in  the  course  of  business  recognized  or  admitted  to  be  his  own.  The  witness  may  exanune 
the  writing  in  question  and  declare  his  belief  founded  on  his  previous  knowledge  cot- 
cerning  its  genuineness.  Where  a  witness  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  write,  bat 
had  never  seen  him  write  before  the  difficulty  in  question  arose,  it  was  held,  that  the  wit- 
ness did  not  come  within  the  rule  laid  down :  Fate  v.  People,  3  Gilman  644.  Prod  ty 
comparison  of  hands  is  inadmissible :  People  p.  Spooner,  1  Denio  343. 
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certain  memorandum  at  the  bottom  of  the  instructions,  and  who  was  suspected  of 
being  the  contriver  of  the  will ;  aud  the  question,  though  objected  to,  is  said  to 
have  been  allowed  by  the  court.(fc)  It  is,  however,  observed  upon  this  evidence 
that  it  was  a  mere  comparison  of  handwriting ;  and  a  sort  of  comparison  the  least 
of  all  to  be  trusted,  as  it  was  an  attempt  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  two  papers 
which  the  writer  would  endeavor  to  make  as  unlike  as  possible. (r)  In  the  foregoing 
case,  the  clerk  of  the  post-office  was  also  allowed  to  speak  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  handwriting  of  the  instructions,  and  to  say  whether,  from  his  general  know- 
ledge of  writing,  the  instructions  were  a  natural  or  an  imitated  hand ;  this  matter 
being  considered  a  question,  of  art,  which  might  be  answered  by  a  witness  of  skill 
and  experience.(m)  The  subject  underwent  very  considerable  discussion  in  a  sub- 
sequent case;(w)  from  which,  it  is  said,  this  distinction  may  properly  be  made, 
namely,  that  persons  of  skill  may  be  called  to  ascertain  whether  handwriting  is 
genuine,  or  whether  it  was  written  at  interrupted  strokes,  like  the  writing  of  a  person 
attempting  to  imitate  the  hand  of  another ;  but  that  they  cannot  be  asked  whether 
the  same  hand  which  wrote  another  paper  wrote  also  the  feigned  paper,  (o)  The 
admissibility,  however,  of  evidence  of  this  kind  was  denied  by  a  very  learned  judge 
in  a  later  case,  where  upon  a  feigned  issue  to  try  a  question  of  forgery,  the  evidence 
of  an  iu  spec  tor  of  franks  at  the  post-office  was  tendered  in  support  of  the  alleged 
forgery.  The  question  put  to  the  witness  (who  had  stated  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  handwriting  of  the  party  whose  handwriting  was  the  subject  of  inquiry) 
was,  whether  from  his  knowledge  of  handwriting  he  believed  the  handwriting  in 
question  to  be  a  genuine  signature  or  an  imitation ;  and,  an  objection  being  taken 
to  the  question,  the  learned  judge  allowed  the  objection,  and  stated  several  strong 
rea*ous  in  his  report  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence of  this  kind,  which  he  termed  loose  general  evidence.  The  judges  of  ptooi 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  expressed  *doubts  as  to  the  evidence  being  ad-  *- 
missible.  and  refused  to  disturb  the  verdict  on  the  ground  of  its  having  being  rejected ; 
for  even  if  it  were  admissible,  it  was  in  their  opinions  entitled  to  very  little  weight.(  p) 

Where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  deed,  when  the  case  was  closed,  Bay- 
ley,  J.,  called  the  person  whose  name  was  alleged  to  have  been  forged  by  the  pri- 
soner, and  desired  him  to  write  his  name  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  did,  and 
Bayley,  J.,  then  handed  it  to  the  jury,  together  with  the  imputed  forgery.(j) 

Where  the  question  is,  whether  a  seal  has  been  forged,  seal  engravers  may  be 
called  to  show  a  difference  between  a  genuine  impression  and  that  supposed  to  be 
fidse.(r) 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of  his  own  handwriting  by  a  party  accused,  a  case 

(k)  Goodtitle  dem.  Revett  v.  Braham  (trial  at  bar  in  K.  B.),  4  T.  R.  497. 

(/)  Phil,  on  Evid.  430.  In  Cary  v.  Pitt,  Peake  on  Evid.  lxxxv.,  upon  a  question  being 
put  by  the  counsel  to  a  witness,  whether,  having  been  used  to  detect  forgeries,  he  could 
say  if  the  handwriting  in  question  was  a  genuine  handwriting  or  otherwise,  Lord  Kenyon, 
C.  J.,  said  he  could  not  receive  such  evidence ;  and  observed  that  though  it  was  re- 
ceived in  Goodtitle  v.  Braham,  he  had  not,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  laid  any  stress 
upon  it. 

(m)  Goodtitle  v.  Braham,  supra,  note  (k).  This  witness  and  another  clerk  of  the  post- 
office,  who  was  also  examined,  admitted  on  their  cross-examination,  that  they  had  never 
detected  an  imitation  of  the  hand  of  a  very  old  person  who  wrote  with  difficulty,  and 
might  be  supposed  frequently  to  stop.  And  they  said  that  their  principal  means  of  know- 
ledge was  by  seeing  whether  the  letters  were  painted,  that  is,  gone  over  a  second  time 
with  the  pen;  which,  however,  they  admitted  might  happen  to  any  person  from  a  failure 
of  ink. 

(it)  Rex  v.  Cator.  cor.  Hotham,  B.,  Maidstone  Spr.  Ass.  1802 ;  4  Esp.  1 17. 

(o)  Phil,  on  Evid.  430;  Peake  on  Evid.  112.  In  this  case  of  Rex  v.  Cator,  Hotham,  B., 
said,  "  I  perfectly  agreed  with  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  point  of  evidence,  whether  the  case  be  a  criminal  or  a  civil  case ;  the  same  rules  must 
apply  to  both." 

(p)  Garney  v,  Longlands,  5  B.  &  A.  330  (7  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  the  chapter  on  Evidence 
for  other  cases  on  this  subject.     C.  S.  G. 

(g)  Williams's  case,  1  Lew.  137.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment,  and 
giving  far  too  much  facility  to  the  prosecutor  to  write  his  name  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suit  the  occasion.    G.  8.  G. 

(r)  By  Lord  Mansfield,  G.  J.,  in  Folkes  v.  Chad,  1783,  MS.,  cited  in  Phil,  on  Evid.  227. 
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is  reported  where,  upon  an  indictment  against  Richard  Beatty  and  others,  for  a  con- 
spiracy to  defraud,  by  means  of  a  fraudulent  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  the 
indictment  averred  that  Beatty,  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy,  did  fraudulently, 
&c,  write  his  acceptance  to  the  bill ;  and  no  other  evidence  was  given  either  of  the 
fact  of  writing  the  acceptance,  or  of  the  handwriting  of  Beatty,  than  that  of  a  wit- 
ness, who  proved  that  a  bill,  with  the  acceptance  written  upon  it,  was  shown  to 
Beatty,  who,  being  asked  whether  it  was  a  good  bill,  answered  that  it  was  very  good. 
The  defendants  were  convicted,  and  a  question  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
judges,  whether  this  evidence  supported  the  allegation  that  Beatty  wrote  the  accept- 
ance :  and  all  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  proper  evidence  to  be  left  to 
the  jury,  upon  which  they  might  found  their  verdict  that  Beatty  wrote  the 
acceptance.  (*) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  will,  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
opening  that  the  supposed  will,  together  with  ten  different  pieces  of  paper  used  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  it  up,  had  writing  which  was  apparently  written  over  pencil 
marks,  which  had  been  rubbed  out.  An  engraver,  called  as  a  witness,  stated  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  minute  lines  on  paper,  and  had  exauiiued  the 
papers,  to  see  if  there  were  marks  of  pencil,  with  a  mirror,  and  had  traced  marks  on 
the  paper  both  of  letters  and  words,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  pencil  had  been 
rubbed.  Upon  being  asked  what  he  had  observed,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
objected  that  the  rule  had  been  rather  to  narrow  this  sort  of  evidence  than  to  extend 
it ;  the  rule  now  acted  on  was,  that  witnesses  shall  not  be  called  on  to  state  to  the 
jury  that  which  they,  as  intelligent  persons,  are  capable  of  deciding  for  themselves: 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  suffer  a  witness  to  be  called  to  prove  that  he  can  see  what 
the  jury  are  unable  to  discover.  It  was  answered  that  this  was  not  a  question  of 
opinion ;  it  was  a  matter  of  fact.  The  paper  required  minute  inspection,  a  habit  and 
*Q99i  practice  to  discover  the  marks  upon  it.     The  witness  had  examined  the  paper 

""-I  *out  of  court,  and  could  pledge  his  oath  to  the  fact  that  the  marks  did 
exist ;  and  if  the  words  were  pointed  out  to  the  jury  they  could  see  them,  and  the 
question  was  then  decided  by  the  jury.  This  was  evidence  of  a  fact,  and  the  ques- 
tion wag,  whether  they  were  to  be  assisted  in  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  that  fact? 
Parke,  B.,  after  consulting  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said  that  they  were  both  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  was  admissible,  but  the  weight  of  it  would  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  would  be  confirmed. (<) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted,  for  that  he,  having  in  his  possession  a  certain  bill  of 
exchange,  forged  the  following  acceptance  on  it : — 

"  Accepted,  payable  at  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  and  Co/s,  bankers,  London." 

The  bill  was  drawn,  indorsed,  and  accepted  by  the  prisoner.  On  being  taken  into 
custody  he  did  not  deny  or  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact ;  neither  did  he  personate, 
or  in  any  manner  show  an  intention  to  personate  any  other  person.  The  bill  was 
paid  away  to  one  of  the  parties  named  in  the  indictment,  as  intended  to  be  defrauded 
by  it ;  but  it  was  never  presented  for  payment,  and  consequently  not  refused.  No 
person  was  called  to  negative  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  the  prisoner  to 
accept  the  bill  for  him  or  on  his  behalf;  neither  was  there  any  other  evidence  given 
of  an  intent  to  defraud  Sir  John  Lubbock,  or  any  of  the  persons  named  in  the  other 
counts  of  the  indictment.  Littledale,  J.,  thought  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  left  the  case  short,  in  not  proving  an  attempt  to  defraud  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, or  some  one  specifically  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  and  was  further  of 
opinion  that  the  acceptance,  being  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner, 
was  not  in  itself  primd  facie  evidence  of  a  forgery  sufficient  to  put  him  on  his  de- 
fence. But,  after  some  discussion,  he  allowed  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury,  intimating 
that  he  should  reserve  the  point  in  the  event  of  a  conviction.  He  then  told  the  jurj 
that  if  they  thought  the  prisoner,  when  he  paid  away  the  bill,  intended  that  the 
party  to  whom  he  paid  it  should  add  his  name,  it  was  an  incomplete  acceptance. 
But  that  if  they  considered  that  he  uttered  it  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  meaning  that 
it  should  pass  as  the  acceptance  of  the  drawee,  they  would  then  find  him  guilty ;  tod 

(s)  Rex  v.  Hevey,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  5,  p.  858,  note  (a) ;  1  Leach  232. 
(0  Reg.  v.  Williams,  8  C.  &  P.  434  (34  E.  G.  L.  R.). 
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he  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  whether  it  was  an  acceptance  within 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. (V) 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  an  indorsement  on  a  bank  post  hill,  it  appeared  that 
M.  A.  Clarke  lost  the  bill,  which  was  payable  to  herself,  and  unindorsed.  The  pri- 
soner went  to  a  shop  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  asked  Mr.  Down  if  it  was 
a  good  bill,  and  he  replied  that  no  doubt  it  was  good,  but  to  be  of  use  it  must  have 
the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  payable.  The  prisoner  left,  and  returned  in 
about  half  an  hour  with  the  bill,  and  it  then  had  the  indorsement,  "  Mary  A. 
Clarke/'  which  was  not  her  signature.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  prisoner  could 
write  or  not.  It  was  urged  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  forgery.  Erie,  J. :  "  I 
think  if  a  man  has  an  instrument  in  his  ^possession  without  an  indorsement,  r*ooo 
or  other  writing,  the  subject  of  the  alleged  forgery,  and  half  an  hour  after-  *• 
wards  is  found  with  the  instrument  indorsed,  there  is  some  evidence  of  forgery  to  go 
to  the  jury.  Although  the  prisoner  might  not  be  able  to  write  himself,  yet  if  he 
got  any  one  to  write  the  name,  he  is  as  much  guilty  of  forgery  as  if  he  wrote  it 
hiwself."i» 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  requests  or  orders  for  the  delivery  of 
goods,  it  appeared  that  one  forged  order  purporting  to  be  signed  by  one  Thomas, 
and  dated  Bromsgrove,  was  received  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.,  in  London ;  and 
having  a  customer  of  the  name  of  Thomas  at  Bromsgrove,  they  forwarded  the  goods 
by  railway  as  directed.  A  witness  stated  his  belief  that  this  order  was  in  the 
prisoner's  writing.  A  similar  forged  order  was  received  the  same  day  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury,  who  executed  the  order:  but  the  witness  declined  to  say  that  this  was  iu 
the  prisoner's  writing.  Both  parcels  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  the 
Bromsgrove  station,  and  the  prisoner  came  and  asked  if  there  were  some  parcels  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  ultimately  the  goods  were  given  up  to  him.  On  the  back  of  a 
letter  found  on  the  prisoner  were  the  names  of  Messrs.  Bradbury.  Wightman,  J. : 
"  If  the  evidence  of  the  receipt  of  the  goods  was  given  as  proof  of  the  uttering, 
that  is  to  say,  to  prove  a  guilty  knowledge,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  no  evidence  in 
either  case  of  the  utterance  by  the  prisoner ;  neither  order  has  been  traced  to  him 
beyond  the  proof  of  handwriting  in  the  one  case.  If  no  proof  of  handwriting  had 
been  given,  I  should  have  rejected  the  evidence  of  the  receipt  of  the  goods  alto- 
gether. As  it  is,  I  shall  tell  the  jury  that  there  is  no  evidence,  not  the  slightest,  of 
the  uttering  of  cither  order.  There  is  the  evidence  of  forgery  in  the  one  case,  but 
no  evidence  at  all  in  the  other. "(w) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  £13  10*.  An  action  had  beeu  brought  against  the  prosecutor  on  a  bill  alleged 
to  have  been  accepted  by  him  for  that  amount  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  verdict 
recovered  against  the  prosecutor.  About  this  time  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
prosecutor  that  there  were  other  acceptances  of  his  in  existence,  which  he  declared 
to  be  forgeries,  and  it  was  discovered  that  during  the  years  1842  and  1843,  the 
prisoner  had  been  credited  by  the  branch  bank  at  Aylesbury  of  the  London  and 
County  Joint  Stock  Bank  (the  chief  office  of  which  was  at  71  Lombard-street) 
with  eleven  bills  for  various  sums,  all  drawn  by  him,  and  purporting  to  be  accepted 
by  the  prosecutor,  and  made  payable  at  71  Lombard  street,  but  on  the  subject  of 
which  he  swore  that  he  had  never  been  applied  to.  Many  of  these  bills  were 
renewable,  and  had  all  been  provided  for  by  the  prisoner,  either  by  fresh  bills,  or 


*by  reference  to  his  balance,  at  their  maturity ;  and  among  them  was  that 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  indictment,  and  fell  due  just  about  the  time 


[*824 


iu)  Mnsgrave's  case,  1  Lew.  138.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted, 
p)  Reg.  v.  James,  4  Cox  GL  C.  90. 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Johnson,  6  Cox  0.  C.  18.  This  decision  deserves  reconsideration.  By  ask- 
ing for  the  goods,  as  the  prisoner  did,  he  showed  that  he  knew  both  the  parcels  were 
ordered,  and  the  time  when  they  were  ordered.  Therefore,  he  must  have  known  the  con- 
tents of  both  orders.  By  claiming  the  goods  and  obtaining  their  delivery  to  himself  he 
proved  be  was  obtaining  them  for  himself;  and  there  was  not  even  a  suspicion  of  any 
one  else  being  engaged  in  the  transaction ;  there  was,  therefore,  on  these  facts  alone,  a 
strong  presumption  that  he  sent  the  orders,  or  at  all  events  enough  to  call  on  him  to 
show  who  had  done  so.  And  when  the  proof  of  the  handwriting  to  one  of  the  orders  is 
avdded  to  the  other  facts,  the  only  rational  conclusion  is  that  the  prisoner  tent  both  orders. 
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when  lie  obtained  a  real  bill  for  the  same  amount  exactly.  The  manager  of  the 
branch  bank  could  only  prove  that  that  bill,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  had  been  paid 
in  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner  by  some  one  or  other,  and  at  some  time  or  other,  but 
by  whom,  or  when,  he  could  not  take  on  himself  to  swear.  Whenever  they  fell 
due,  however,  intimation  had  always  been  given  to  the  prisoner.  The  body  of  the 
bills  was  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting  as  well  as  the  indorsement.  Maule,  J.,  said, 
"  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  t%  the  jury  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  had  uttered,  disposed  of,  or  put  off  the  bills  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  In 
order  to  prove  such  a  charge  it  was  necessary  to  adduce  evidence  of  some  acts  done 
in  the  county  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  amounted  to  an  uttering,  disposing,  or 
putting  off;  but  nothing  had  beeu  shown  beyond  the  forgery,  which  must  be 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  this  objection ;  and  the  fact  that  the  bill  so  forged  had 
found  its  way  into  the  account  of  the  prisoner (x)  at  the  bank.  It  by  do  means, 
however,  appeared  by  whom  this  and  the  other  bills  had  been  paid  into  the  bank. 
That  might  have  been  by  the  prisoner(x)  in  ignorance  that  the  bills  were  forged ;  if 
so,  he  was  not  guilty.  If  he  knew  that  fact,  the  case  was  proved ;  but  there  was 
no  proof  that,  even  if  he  did  know  them  to  be  forgeries,  he  paid  them  into  the 
bank.  That  might  have  been  done  by  a  variety  of  ways,  and  unless  the  particular 
method  was  proved  to  the  jury,  how  were  they  to  say  that  the  payment  had  been 
made  in  this  or  that  way  ?  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  jury 
were  required  to  say  what  it  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  which  constituted 
the  offence,  and  act  of  uttering,  in  the  sense  of  this  indictment.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  he  would  recommend  the  jury  to  say,  not  guilty.M(y) 

On  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  it 
appeared  that  a  witness  had  received  a  letter  in  the  prisoner's  handwriting,  inclosing 
the  bill,  and  the  day  before  the  bill  became  due,  the  prisoner  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
witness,  admitting  that  the  acceptance  was  a  forgery.  Wightman,  J.,  told  the  jury 
that  on  the  evidence  as  to  the  letter  containing  the  bill,  it  would  be  for  them  to  say 
whether  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  did  in  fact  utter  the  bill,  and  whether 
he  was  the  person  who  sent,  or  caused  to  be  sent,  the  letter  in  which  the  in  closure 
was.  But  it  did  not  entirely  rest  there ;  for  the  day  before  the  bill  would  become 
due,  the  prisoner  wrote  another  letter,  stating  that  the  bill  would  be  dishonored, 
and  admitting  that  the  acceptance  was  a  forgery.  And  on  these  facts  it  was  for  the 
jury  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  uttered  the  bill.(z) 

Giving  a  forged  note  to  an  innocent  agent  or  an  accomplice,  in  order  that  he  may 
pass  it,  is  a  disposing  of  and  putting  it  away.     The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner 
*goc-|   with  disposing  of  and  putting  *away  a  forged  £5  bank  note.     The  second 
J  with  offering  to  one  Abraham  Newton  a  forged  £5  bank  note.     It  appeared 
from  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  that  he  had  on  different  occasions  prior  to  the 
transaction  in  question  purchased  £5  and  £10  forged  bank  notes  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Trundell,  which  he  had  disposed  of  by  an  agent  employed  by  him  for  that 
purpose.     On  the  27th  of  January  he  met  Trundell  by  appointment  at  the  New 
Inn,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  purchased  of  him  six  £5  forged  bank  notes.    Shortly 
after  receiving  the  same,  the  prisoner  delivered  one  of  them  to  Burr,  who,  at  the 
prisoner's  desire,  disposed  of  it  in  part  payment  of  a  horse  purchased  by  the  pri- 
soner in  Smithfield  market.     The  prisoner  and  Burr,  before  they  parted,  agreed  to 
meet  at  Harlington  on  the  following  day,  and  to  proceed  from  thence  in  company  to 
Windsor.     They  met  accordingly,  and  went  together  in  the  prisoner's  one-hone 
chaise  to  Windsor,  where  the  prisoner  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Burr  one  other 
of  the  £5  forged  bank  notes  which  he  had  received  on  the  preceding  day  from 
Trundell,  directing  Burr  to  purchase  for  him  some  tea  and  sugar  at  a  grocery  at 
Eton.     Burr  accordingly  purchased  the  tea  and  sugar*,  for  which  he  gave  the  & 
note  given  to  him  by  the  prisoner,  and  received  the  change  in  small  notes  and 
silver,  which,  together  with  the  tea  and  sugar,  Burr  delivered  to  the  prisoner,    ft* 

(x)  Erroneously  "prosecutor"  in  the  report. 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Lines,  2  Cox  C.  C.  56,  and  1  Cox  C.  C.  353.  Maule,  J.,  was  so  fully  awi* 
that  the  prisoner  could  be  tried  where  lie  was  in  custody,  that  he  never  could  hare  in- 
tended to  imply  that  an  uttering  in  Bucks  was  essential. 

(2)  Reg.  v.  McQuin,  1  Cox  C.  C.  34. 
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prisoner  and  Burr  then  returned  from  Eton  to  Windsor,  when  the  prisoner  de- 
livered to  Burr  another  £5  bank  note,  which  it  appeared  from  the  prisoner's  con- 
fession was  one  of  the  six  £5  bank  notes  purchased  by  the  prisoner  from  Trim  dell. 
The  last-mentioned  £5  note  was  the  subject  of  the  present  indictment,  which  Burr, 
by  the  prisoner's  desire,  attempted  to  dispose. of  at  three  several  shops  in  Windsor, 
but  without  success,  the  prisoner  waiting  at  a  short  distance  in  the  street  and  com- 
municating with  Burr  after  leaving  each  shop  successively.  The  prisoner  then 
directed  Burr  to  endeavor  to  get  the  note  changed  at  a  butcher's,  whose  name  was 
Newton,  telling  him  that  he  must  get  change  before  he  went  home.  Burr  accord- 
ingly went  into  the  shop  of  Newton,  leaving  the  prisoner  waiting  near  the  top  of 
the  street.  Burr  purchased  some  meat,  and  offered  in  payment  the  said  £5  forged 
bank  note,  so  delivered  to  him  by  the  prisoner.  Newton  took  the  note,  and  gave 
Burr  the  change,  deducting  the  price  of  the  meat  which  he  delivered  to  Burr. 
When  Burr  offered  the  note  to  Newton,  the  latter  asked  him  what  name  he  should 
put  upon  the  note,  to  which  Burr  answered,  Giles  of  Heston,  not  far  from  Cranford 
Bridge,  near  Hatton.  After  receiving  the  change  and  the  meat,  and  before  Burr 
had  quitted  the  shop,  one  Hewitt  came  in  and  made  some  communication  privately 
to  Ncwtoo,  upon  which  he  insisted  on  having  the  meat  and  the  change  returned  to 
him,  and  which  Burr  complied  with.  Burr  was  then  detained  by  Newton  and 
Hewitt,  on  suspicion  of  having  paid  to  the  former  tho  forged  £5  bank  note  knowing 
it  to  be  forged,  when  Burr  stated  that  Giles,  from  whom  he  had  received  it,  was  in 
the  street,  and  desired  to  be  taken  to  him.  Giles  had  in  the  meantime  absented 
himself,  and  was  afterwards  apprehended  in  New  Windsor.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  insisted  that  the  offer  of  a  £5  forged  note  by  Burr  to  Newton,  as  the 
-agent  of  the  prisoner,  was  the  act  and  offer  of  the  prisoner.  For  the  pri-  r*o9f» 
soner,  it  was  ^contended  that  he,  not  having  been  present,  ought  to  have  *- 
been  indicted  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  could  not  legally  be  convicted  as 
«  principal.  Vaughan,  B.,  told  the  jury  that  if  they  should  be  of  opinion  that 
Burr  knew  when  he  offered  the  note  to  Newton  that  it  was  a  forged  note,  the  pri- 
soner could  not  be  considered  as  a  principal ;  but  that  if  Burr  was  employed  by  the 
prisoner  as  an  innocent  instrument,  being  ignorant  that  the  note  was  a  forged  one, 
at  would  then  be  the  act  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  might  properly  be  convicted.  The 
learned  judge  added  also  that  he  thought  the  delivery  of  the  prisoner  to  Burr  of  the 
note  in  question,  if  delivered  with  a  knowledge  of  its  being  forged,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  uttered  by  Burr,  was  in  itself  a  disposing  of  and  putting  away  of  the 
note  in  question,  within  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  s.  11.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  added  that  Burr  did  not  know  that  the  note  given  to  him  by  the  pri- 
soner, and  by  him  offered  in  payment  to  Newton,  was  a  forged  note.  And,  upon  a 
case  reserved,  the  judges  thought  that  Burr  knew  it  was  forged,  but  were  of  opinion 
that  the  giving  the  note  to  Burr  that  he  might  pass  it  was  a  disposing  thereof  to 
him,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right. (a) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  20,  for  uttering  a  forged 
copy  of  the  register  of  a  marriage ;  and  it  appeared  that  H.  B.  had  become  preg- 
nant by  the  prisoner,  and,  in  order  that  her  father  might  consent  to  her  cohabiting 
with  the  prisoner,  the  latter  procured  the  marriage  lines  of  another  person,  printed 
a  copy  thereof,  leaving  certain  blanks,  and  filled  up  these  blanks  with  his  own 
name  and  that  of  H.  B.,  at  the  same  time  adding  the  name  of  the  parish  clergyman 
as  having  performed  the  ceremony,  and  that  of  the  parish  clerk  as  having  been 
witness  thereof.  He  then  gave  the  document  to  H.  B.,  in  order  that  she  might 
show  or  give  it  to  her  father,  and  this  H.  B.  accordingly  did.  Alderson,  B. :  "  If 
you  can  show  no  uttering  except  to  H.  B.,  who  was  herself  a  party  to  the  transac- 
tion, I  think  you  will  fail  to  show  an  uttering  within  the  statute.  It  is  like  the 
ease  of  one  accomplice  delivering  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  to  another  with  a  view 
to  uttering  it  to  the  world."    The  prisoner  was  accordingly  acquitted. (6) 

(a)  Rex  v.  Giles,  B.  k  M.  C.  G.  R.  166.    See  Rex  v.  Palmer,  post. 

(6)  Reg.  9.  Heywood,  2  C.  k  K.  352  (61  E.  G.  L.  R.).    It  is  clear  that  there  was  an  utter- 
ing by  H.  B. ;  but  as  that  was  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  was  only  an 
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The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  an  indorsement  on  an  instru- 
ment, which  was  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  which  one  Aickman  was  the 
payee  ;  the  indorsement  was  "  received,  R.  Aikman ;"  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
took  the  instrument  to  the  banking-house  where  it  was  payable  and  presented  it  for 
payment ;  but  the  clerk  perceiving  that  the  name  of  the  payee  in  the  instrument 
was  spelt  Aickman,  with  a  c,  but  in  the  indorsement  was  spelt  without  any  c.  ob- 
jected to  pay  it;  upon  which  the  prisoner  altered  the  indorsement  so  as  to  make  it 
stand,  "  Received  for  R.  Aickman,  G.  Arscott ;"  and  it  was  objected  that  this  did 
*R271  *Dot  constitute  an  uttering  of  the  original  indorsement,  as  the  whole  that 
J  took  place,  viz.,  the  presentment  of  the  bill,  the  objection  by  the  clerk,  and 
the  alteration  by  the  prisoner,  formed  but  one  transaction ;  but  the  court  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  presenting  of  the  bill  to  the  clerk,  previous  to  his  objection, 
was  a  sufficient  uttering. (c) 

A  conditional  uttering  of  a  forged  instrument  is  a  sufficient  uttering.  Upon  an 
indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  forged  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  gave  the  bill  to  the  manager  of  a  bank  to  which  he  was 
indebted,  saying  he  hoped  the  bill  would  satisfy  the  bank  as  a  security  for  the  debt 
he  owed,  and  the  manager  replied  that  that  would  depend  on  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries respecting  the  acceptors  of  the  bill ;  and  it  was  submitted  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  uttering,  as  it  was  at  most  conditional;  and  was  like  the  delivery  of  a  deed 
as  an  escrow,  as  the  bill  was  to  be  placed  to  the  prisoner's  credit  or  not  according 
to  circumstances ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  uttering  was  sufficient,  for  a  conditional 
uttering  of  a  forged  instrument  is  as  much  a  crime  as  any  other  uttering  (// ) 

Giving  a  party  a  forged  instrument  as  a  specimen  of  skill  is  not  an  uttering.  The 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  Polish  note.     One  Flaum  stated  that  the  pri- 
soner showed  him  a  Polish  note  on  one  occasion,  and  told  him   that  two  thousand 
and  a  half  of  those  notes  had  been  lately  made,  and  proposed  to  him  to  purchase 
some  of  them ;  the  witness  said  he  could  not  use  them,  and  wished  to  have  Austrian 
notes ;  the  prisoner  said  nothing  more  then,  but  afterwards,  when  they  became  more 
acquainted,  he  gave  him  a  Polish  note  (the  one  mentioned  in  the  indictment),  and 
said  that  they  were  good,  and  that  they  were  well  made;  that  he  had  a  quantity  of 
them,  and  wished  the  witness  to  buy  some.     It  was  submitted,  that  the  giving  of 
the  note  under  these  circumstances  was  not  a  putting  in  circulation  with  intent  to 
defraud  Nicolas,  king  of  Poland.     Littledale,  J.,  said  it  was  a  question  for  the 
jury ;  and,  in  his  summing  up,  said,  "  If  the  prisoner  meant  it  as  a  specimen,  or 
that  the  witness  might  see  whether  the  others  were  made  according  to  the  pattern, 
then,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be  an  uttering  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
If  you  are  satisfied  that  it  was  not  uttered  with  intent  to  put  it  into  circulation,  bat 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  pattern,  and  afterwards  thrown  away  or  put  in  the  fire,  then  job 
may  acquit  the  prisoncr."(tf) 

An  indictment  on  the  13  Geo.  3,  c.  79,  s.  2,(ce)  stated  that  the  prisoner  unlaw- 
fully, &c.,  uttered  and  published  a  certain  promissory  note,  containing  the  words 
"  five  hundred/'  expressing  the  sum  of  the  said  promissory  note  in  white  letters  on 
a  black  ground,  without  being  authorized,  &c,  by  the  Bank  of  England  the  note 
was  as  follows : — 

accessory  before  the  fact  to  that  uttering :  Rex  v.  Soares,  R.  &  R.  25 ;  Rex  v.  Morris,  R.  i 
R.  270.  See  Rex  v.  Giles,  supra,  that  the  facts  here  stated  would  have  proved  a  disposing 
and  putting  away  of  the  document  by  the  prisoner.  Under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  t.  h 
in  a  similar  case  the  prisoner  might  now  be  convicted  as  an  accessory  before  the  feet 
See  vol.  1,  p.  67. 

(c)  Rex  r.  Arscott,  6  C.  &  P.  408  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J  ,  Vaughan,  B.,  and  Bol- 
land  B.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  forging  an  indorsement  oa  a 
warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  was  not  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66.  But  see  nowtai 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  12. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  &  P.  582  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteson,  J. 

(e)  Rex  t».  Harris,  7  C.  &  P.  428  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(ee)  This  clause  made  any  person,  who  shall  utter  or  publish  any  promissory  note,  &., 
containing  the  words  Bank  of  England  or  bank  post  bill,  or  any  word  or  words  expresiinf 
the  sum,  or  amount  of  such  promissory  note,  Ac,  in  white  letters  on  a  black  groasd, 
punishable  by  six  months'  imprisonment. 
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*"Bank  of  England,  1811.  r*Q9Q 

" No.  43106.  No.  43106.       L  °"* 

"  I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  James  Jones,  or  bearer,  on  demand,  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
Ired  pens. 

"  June  11,  London.     11  June,  1811. 
"  For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

"  Rd.  Denton." 

The  defendant  being  convicted,  the  question  was  reserved  whether  there  was  a 
mfficient  uttering  and  publishing  of  the  note,  answering  in  other  respects  the  de- 
icription  of  the  Act.  as  having  white  letters  on  a  black  ground.  The  defendant, 
d  order  to  persuade  an  innkeeper  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance,  one  day  after 
linner,  pulled  out  a  pocket-book,  and  showed  the  innkeeper  a  500  and  a  50  note  of 
he  above  description,  of  which  at  the  time  he  only  saw  the  sums  and  general  form. 
The  defendant  said  he  did  not  like  to  carry  so  much  property  about  him,  and  desired 
he  innkeeper  to  take  care  of  them  for  him.  The  innkeeper  took  charge  of  them 
iccordingly,  and  thought  the  defendant  acted  very  prudently.  They  were  put  into 
i  cover  and  sealed  up  by  the  defendant  himself;  the  innkeeper  received  them  from 
lim  in  an  envelope,  which,  after  having  kept  for  some  time,  upon  some  suspicions 
ifterwards  created  by  the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  he  broke  open,  and  found  it  to 
xmtain  the  notes  above  mentioned.  The  judges  held  this  conviction  wrong,  being 
if  opinion  this  did  not  amount  to  an  uttering.  That  in  order  to  make  it  an  utter- 
ing, they  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  parted  with  or  tendered  or 
>ffered.  or  used  in  some  way  to  get  money  or  credit  upon  it.(/) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  receipt,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
Eiad  bought  stone  at  a  quarry  managed  by  one  Turner,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
£5.  He  was  repeatedly  applied  to  for  payment,  and  made  repeated  promises  of 
payment,  but  at  last  lie  alleged  that  he  had  paid  for  the  stone  at  the  time,  and  that 
tie  had  a  receipt  signed  by  Turner.  On  this  Forster,  who  had  succeeded  Turner  as 
manager,  went  to  him,  and  the  prisoner  produced  the  receipt,  and  exhibited  it  to 
him  to  look  at,  but  would  not  part  with  it  out  of  his  hand  A  few  days  after  Fors- 
ter returned  to  him,  taking  Turner  with  him,  and  again  called  on  him  to  produce 
the  receipt,  which  he  did  produce,  and  held  it  up  for  him  and  Turner  to  look  at, 
bat  refused  to  part  with  it  out  of  his  hand.  Forster,  however,  got  it  from  him.  It 
was  objected  that  this  was  not  an  uttering;  but  Gurney,  B.,  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  exhibiting  it  to  the  person,  with  whom  he  was  claiming  credit  for  it,  was 
in  uttering  and  publishing,  even  though  he  had  *not  parted  with  it  out  of  r*or>q 
bis  hand;  the  jury  convicted;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  *• 
opinion  that  there  was  an  uttering,  and  therefore  the  conviction  was  right.  (#) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering,  disposing  of,  and  putting  off  a  forged  receipt 
with  intent  to  defraud,  it  appeared  that  one  Gillard  applied  to  the  prosecutor  for  a 
loan  of  money,  and  proposed  the  prisoner  as  a  surety  for  the  amount.  The  prose- 
cutor went  to  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  prisoner's 
responsibility,  and  with  this  object  required  the  production  of  the  prisoner's  receipts 
in  respect  of  his  house.  The  prisoner,  with  a  view  of  causing  the  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  Gillard  (who  was  found  to  be  a  man  of  no  responsibility)  upon  their  joint 
Kcnrity,  produced  to  the  prosecutor,  aud  placed  in  his  hands,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection  only,  three  documents  purporting  to  be  receipts  for  poor  rates  in 

(/)  Rex  v.  Shukard,  R.  &  R.  200.  I  have  inserted  a  full  statement  of  this  case,  because 
it  appears  to  me  to  hare  been  much  misunderstood,  and  by  no  means  to  warrant  the  mar- 
final  note.  "  Showing  a  man  an  instrument,  the  uttering  of  which  would  be  criminal, 
though  with  an  intent  of  raising  a  false  idea  in  him  of  the  party's  substance,  is  not  an 
ottering  or  publishing  within  the  13  Geo.  3,  c.  79."  It  is  manifest  that  the  whole  of  the 
notea  was  not  shown,  both  from  the  statement  and  from  the  word  *'  pens,"  and  that  what 
the  prisoner  really  did  was  to  show  so  much  only  of  the  notes  as  should  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  bank  notes,  which  they  were  not.  The  indictment  was  for  the 
misdemeanor  created  by  the  13  Geo.  3,  c.  79,  s.  2,  and  not  for  uttering  a  forged  bank  note. 
Bee  note  (/),  infra . 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Radford,  1  Den.  G.  C.  59;  1  C.  &  K.  707  (47  E.  G.  L.  R.).  In  the  course  of 
the  argument  Goleridge,  J.,  said,  "  This  was  not  a  tendering,  for  there  was  no  inteution  to 
BWe." 

TOL.  II.- 
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respect  of  the  said  house,  one  of  which  was  the  forged  receipt  in  question.  The 
prosecutor  inspected  these  documents,  the  prisoner  remaining  present  during  such 
inspection ;  he  then  received  back  the  documents  from  the  prosecutor,  and  placed 
them  upon  a  bill  file.  It  was  objected  that  these  facts  did  not  amount  to  an  utter- 
ing, disposing  of,  or  putting  off,  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment;  but  the 
objection  was  overruled,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  that  he 
placed  the  receipt  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently 
inducing  him  to  advance  the  money  to  Gillard  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  alter 
two  arguments,  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  delivered  judgment.  "  Upon  consideration 
there  clearly  seems  to  have  been  an  uttering  of  the  forged  receipt  within  the  1  Will. 
4,  c.  66,  s.  10.  If  it  had  been  used  in  the  manner  stated  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
gaining  credit  for  the  payment,  which  it  purports  to  vouch,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
since  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Radford,(h)  that  there  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
uttering.  But  the  prisoner's  counsel  conteuded  that  there  cannot  be  an  uttering  of 
a  forged  receipt  unless  it  be  used  directly  to  gain  credit  upon  it  by  its  operating  as 
a  receipt;  so  that  merely  using  this  receipt  for  the  purpose  proved,  to  induce  a 
belief  that  he  had  paid  the  money,  and  therefore  was  a  man  of  substance,  does  not 
amount  to  an  uttering  within  this  Act  of  Parliament.  Rex  v.  Shukard,(i)  which 
was  mainly  relied  upon  for  this  distinction,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  support  it.  That 
case  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  upon  similar  facts  we  should  submit  to 
its  authority.  But  the  learned  judges  there  did  not  proceed  upon  the  distinction 
that  to  make  the  using  of  a  forged  negotiable  instrument  a  felonious  uttering  the 
intention  of  the  prisoner  must  be  to  gain  credit  upon  it  by  making  it  operate  as 
such.  They  appear  to  have  thought  that  there  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to 
show  an  intention  in  the  prisoner  to  induce  the  innkeeper  to  advance  any  money  or 
to  give  credit  upon  it  to  him.  The  doctrine  supposed  to  be  established  by  that 
decision  is c  that  in  order  to  make  it  an  uttering  it  should  be  parted  with  or  tendered, 

*8301  or  U8e(^  *n  Bome  waJ  to  6et  niouey  or  credit  upon  it.'  The  words  '  upon 
J  it'  we  consider  equivalent  to  *  by  means  of  it,'  '•'otherwise  there  could  hardly 
be  an  uttering  of  court  rolls  and  other  instruments  enumerated  in  the  statute.  In 
the  present  case  it  is  expressly  found  '  that  the  prisoner  placed  the  receipt  in  the 
hands  of  the  prosecutor  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  inducing  him  to  advance 
money  to  Gillard.'  This  was  a  using  of  the  forged  receipt  to  get  money  upon  it, 
or  by  means  of  it,  as  much  as  if  the  prisoner  himself  had  been  the  borrower  of  the 
money,  and  the  receipt  had  purported  that  he  had  paid  the  rates,  and  the  prosecutor 
had  thereupon  advanced  him  a  sum  of  money,  and  had  been  cheated  out  of  it  by 
him.  We  therefore  think  that  the  conviction  was  according  to  decided  cases  aod 
sound  principles  of  law."(y) 

(h)  Supra.  (i)  Supra,  note  (/). 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Ion,  2  Den.  0.  C.  475.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  clearest  cases  when 
the  words  of  the  clause  are  considered ;  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  enacted  that  if  anj  penon 
shall  "  utter,"  &c,  "knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,"  "any  receipt,  Ac,"  "with  intent  to 
defraud  any  person  whatsoever.1'  In  order  therefore  to  bring  a  case  within  this  clause  it  is 
necessary  to  prove,  first,  that  the  receipt  was  forged ;  secondly,  that  the  prisoner  knew  it 
to  be  so ;  thirdly,  that  he  uttered  it;  and  lastly,  that  the  uttering  was  done  with  intent 
to  defraud  some  person.  Now  in  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the  receipt  was  forged,  and  that 
the  prisoner  knew  it  was  so.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  receipt  was  uttered;  for  there 
was  an  actual  manual  tradition  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the 
prosecutor ;  and  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  utter/7  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  at  all  events  it  includes  every  case  where  the  instrument  passes  oat  of  the 
hands  of  one  person  into  those  of  another.  Lastly,  the  jury  found  that  the  act  was  done 
with  intent  to  defraud :  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  it.  The  confusion  in  the 
argument  arose  from  confounding  the  uttering  with  the  intent  to  defraud,  instead  of  con- 
sidering each  separately.  The  fact  of  uttering  being  clear,  the  only  remaining  question 
was,  did  the  intent  to  defraud  "any  person  whatsoever"  exist?  There  is  not  an  expres- 
sion in  the  act  that  indicates  that  there  must  be  a  fraud  committed ;  still  less  that  snch 
fraud  must  be  committed  by  means  of  or  upon  the  faith  of  the  instrument.  Rex  r.  Shakird 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  misunderstood  in  this  case.  In  that  case  the  prisoner  shoved 
a  five  hundred  and  fifty  note  of  the  description  mentioned,  but  of  which  the  innkeeper 
"  only  taw  the  sums  and  general  form."  The  whole  of  the  notes,  therefore,  never  was  in  ft* 
seen  by  the  innkeeper,  and  it  is  equally  clear  was  never  intended  to  be  seen  by  hist* 
the  word  "pens"  would  at  once  have  disclosed  that  the  notes  were  not  bank  notes  at •tt- 
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an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  accountable  receipt  for  goods,  r*ooi 
d  that  proceedings  were  taken  agaiust  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  *- 
sr,  for  not  restoring  certain  goods  that  had  been  pledged  with  him,  and  on 
g  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  an  attorney,  who  in  his  presence  produced 

accountable  receipt  (i.  e.  a  pawnbroker's  ticket),  and  stated  that  it  was 
that  the  prisoner  had  given  when  the  goods  were  pledged;  the  jury  found 
i  forged,  and  that  the  prisoner  did,  through  the  hand  of  his  attorney, 
the  justices,  as  being  the  genuine  ticket,  the  said  forged  ticket,  he  know- 
e  forged ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  ticket  must,  on 
g,  be  taken  to  have  been  produced  by  the  attorney  with  the  full  sanction 
soner ;  and  that  such  production  was  as  much  an  uttering  by  him  as  if  he 
red  it  with  his  own  hand.(Ar)1 

t  for  uttering  the  bill  of  exchange  is  not  supported  by  proof  of  uttering  the 
eptance  of  the  bill.  A  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  uttered  a  forged 
hange,  setting  it  out  with  the  acceptance  upon  it ;  the  evidence  was  that 
ance  alone  was  forged,  and  known  to  be  so  by  the  prisoner ;  and  it  was  ob- 
t  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3,  the  forging  or  utteriug  of  an  acceptance  is 
stinct  offence  from  the  forging  or  uttering  a  bill  of  exchange,  and,  conse- 
lat  the  evidence  did  not  support  the  count  for  uttering  the  bill,  and  it  was 
i  a  case  reserved,  that  the  objection  was  fatal.  (/)  So  where  the  prisoner 
ner  in  a  firm,  and  was  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  it  ap- 
it  the  acceptance  only  was  forged,  he  having  authority  to  draw  bills  in  the 
le  firm :  Parke,  B.,  held  that  the  indictment  could  not  be  sustained. (m) 
indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  forged  bill  of  exchange,  the  judge 

evidence  of  all  the  facts  which  form  parts  of  one  continued  transaction, 

res  held  the  conviction  wrong,  being  of  opinion  that  this  did  not  amount  to  an 
and  they  were  clearly  right ;  for  assuming  that  there  may  be  an  uttering  by 
a  instrument,  it  is  clear  that  that  can  only  be  where  the  whole  of  the  instrument 

to  view,  or  possibly  where  it  is  produced  and  an  opportunity  afforded  of  in- 
be  whole  of  it.  The  report  adds,  "that  in  order  to  make  it  an  uttering  tbey 
be  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  parted  with,  or  tendered,  or  offered,  or  used  in 
to  get  money  or  credit  upon  it."  Now  the  words  "  to  get  money  or  credit  upon 
tisly  only  apply  to  the  words  "  used  in  some  way,"  and  not  to  the  previous 
d  the  judges,  being  clear  that  a  parting  with,  tendering,  or  offering  an  instru- 
ld  be  an  uttering,  also  thought  that  there  might  be  a  case  where  an  instrument 
so  used  as  to  get  money  or  credit  upon  it,  though  it  was  neither  parted  with, 
or  offered,  and  that  this  would  likewise  be  an  uttering.  Such  is  the  case  of 
dford,  where  the  instrument  was  shown,  but  neither  parted  with,  tendered,  or 
The  words  "used  to  get  money,"  &c,  mean  "with  intent  to  get  money,"  Ac; 
iopted  to  indicate  that  where  there  is  not  a  parting  with,  tendering,  or  offering, 
must  show  such  a  user  as  denotes  an  intent  to  get  money  or  credit.  Where  an 
t  is  parted  with,  tendered,  or  offered,  the  act  done  is  an  uttering;  but  where  the 
oes  not  amount  to  a  parting  with,  tendering,  or  offering,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
h  which  that  act  is  done  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether  that 
mount  to  an  uttering.  During  the  argument  Jervis,  C.  J.,  said,  "  If  in  the  case 
ition  of  bail  a  person  had  produced  some  (forged)  bank  notes  to  show  that  he 
3sed  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  property,  would  not  that  amount  to  an  uttering  of 
"  Wightman,  J. :  "  Suppose  the  proposed  bail  were  asked  in  examination  before 
at  chambers,  (  Have  you  paid  all  the  rates  due  in  respect  of  your  house?'  and 
d,  '  Yes,  and  I  now  produce  the  receipts/  and  he  then  produced  for  inspection, 
iers,  one  which  was  a  forgery?  or  supposing  a  man  proposes  to  borrow  a  sum 

and,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  lender,  who  inquires,  has  he  paid  all  his  rates,  he 
the  affirmative,  and  produces  the  receipts  as  proof  of  having  paid  them,  what 
i  say  to  that  case  ?"  Jervis,  G.  J. :  "  Take  the  case  of  justification  of  bail ;  a  man 
i  forged  deed,  or  a  forged  lease,  to  prove  that  he  is  of  sufficient  property,  would 

uttering?" 

.  v.  Fitchie,  D.  k  B.  175. 

v.  Horwell,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  405 ;  6  C.  k  P.  148  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  8.  c. 
terwick'a  case,  Rose.  Or.  Ev.  465. 


ring  counterfeit  bill  to  be  passed  by  another  is  a  sufficient  passing:  Comm.  v. 
ass.  136.  A  person,  being  at  the  time  in  one  county  may,  through  the  hands  of 
at  agent  in  another  county,  utter  and  publish  as  true  a  forged  instrument  in  the 
Dtj :  Bishop  o.  State,  30  Ala.  34. 
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relating  to  the  uttering  of  the  bill,  and  will  not  put  the  prosecutor  to  elect  what  par- 
ticular fact  he  means  to  rely  upon  as  the  uttering,  till  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is 
closed.  Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  forged  bill  of  exchange,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  the  prosecutor  to  write  his  name  and  the 
word  "  accepted  "  on  a  blank  stamp,  and  afterwards  produced  the  bill  to  one  Ed- 
wards when  perfectly  blank  with  the  exception  of  the  acceptance ;  and  it  was  sub- 
mitted that,  as  the  showing  the  paper  to  Edwards  might  be  considered  as  an 
uttering,  the  prosecutor  should  elect  whether  he  would  press  this  as  the  uttering,  or 
state  what  uttering  he  intended  to  go  upon,  as  every  uttering  was  a  distinct  felony. 
For  the  prosecution,  it  was  stated,  that  there  were  charges  in  the  indictment  for 
forging  and  uttering,  and  it  was  proposed  to  prove  them  by  showing  a  series  of  cir- 
cumstances. Littledale,  J. :  "  It  is  not  as  if  they  proposed  to  give  evidence  of  acts 
quite  distinct  from  each  other.  I  think  we  must  hear  all  the  facts,  which  form  parts 
*qoo-i  of  one  ""continued  transaction,  and  we  cannot  put  the  prosecutor  to  any  dec- 
"'-'  tion  till  his  case  is  concluded." (») 

Questions  have  frequently  arisen  as  to  the  necessary  proof  of  the  identity  or  non- 
existence of  the  person  whose  name  is  charged  to  be  forged.1 

In  a  case  in  which  it  was  holden  that  the  payee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  was  a  com- 
petent witness,  under  the  circumstances,  to  prove  that  his  name  indorsed  thereon 
was  a  forgery,  it  further  became  necessary  to  show  that  such  payee,  whose  name  was 
Wm.  Pearce,  was  the  identical  Wm.  Pcarce  to  whom  the  bill  was  made  payable. 
The  drawer  of  the  bill,  whose  testimony  was  considered  as  the  best  evidence  of  the 
fact,  was  not  produced ;  and  the  question  was  then  raised,  whether  a  letter  of  advice 
which  Pearce  had  received  from  the  drawer,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  signifying 
that  such  a  bill  had  beeu  remitted  to  him,  and  desiring  him,  as  an  act  of  friendship, 
to  pay  the  produce  to  one  Coles,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  which  the  drawer  owed  to 
Coles,  was  sufficient  evidence.  And  Adair,  Serjt.  Recorder,  held  that  it  was  nft 
sufficient;  and  the  testimony  of  Pearce,  to  show  the  handwriting  to  be  forged,  was 
ultimately  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  though  it  might  not  be  his  handwriting,  yet 
it  might  be  the  handwriting  of  another  Wm.  Pearce,  to  whom  the  bill  might  be  pay- 
able.^) But  upon  this  case  a  doubt  is  suggested,  whether  the  fact  of  Wm.  Pearce 
being  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  correspondent  of  the  drawer,  no  evidence  being 
given  of  the  existence  of  any  other  Wm.  Pearce  to  whom  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  bill  was  made  payable,  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  payee: 
and  it  is  observed  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  had  no  interest  in 
proviug  himself  to  be  the  real  payee.(/>) 

A  case  has  been  already  mentioned,  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  personating  a 
proprietor  of  stock,  such  proprietor  was  examined  as  a  witness,  to  show  the  amount 
of  the  stock  he  had  at  the  bank ;  and  that  the  sum  for  which  the  prisoner  hid 
obtained  the  dividend  warrant,  was  the  exact  sum  due  to  him  at  the  time;  evidence 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  proving  his  identity.  (0) 

The  prisoner,  James  Downea,  was  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange  purport- 
ing to  have  been  drawn  by  one  Andrew  Holme,  payable  to  the  order  of  John 
Sowerby.  From  some  letters,  written  by  the  prisoner  after  his  apprehension,  it 
clearly  appeared  that  the  name  of  the  supposed  drawer,  Andrew  Holme,  who  wn 
the  prisoner's  uncle,  was  forged ;  and  it  also  appeared  from  the  same  letters  that  the 
John  Sowerby,  whose  indorsement  was  intended  to  be  counterfeited  by  the  prisoner, 
was  the  son  of  another  person  of  the  same  name  at  Liverpool.  A  witness  to  whom 
the  prisoner  paid  away  the  bill  stated  that  he  questioned  the  prisoner  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  account  he  gave  was  that  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  Andrew  Holme,  was  a 

(n)  Rex  v.  Hart,  7  C.  &  P.  652  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J.,  and  Bolland,  B.  See  this 
case  more  fully  stated,  ante,  p.  714. 

(o)  Sponsonby's  case,  1  Leach'  332 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  65,  p.  996. 

(p)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  65,  p.  997.  (g)  Parr's  case,  1  Leach  434. 

1  Evidence  that  the  prisoner  uttered  as  genuine,  what  purported  on  its  face  to  be  a  baak 
note,  is  competent  proof  that  it  was  a  bank  note,  though  it  is  not  otherwise  shown  tat* 
such  a  bank  existed :  U.  S.  v.  Foye,  1  Curt.  364. 
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gentleman  of  credit  at  Liverpool,  and  the  indorser  a  cheesemonger  there,  who  had 
received  the  bill  in  payment  for  cheeses ;  and  the  prisoner  further  said,  that  r*oqq 
he  might  depend  on  it,  it  *was  a  good  bill.  Neither  Andrew  Holme  nor  Johu  *■ 
Sowerby  the  son  were  called  as  witnesses :  but  John  Sowerby  the  father,  was  pro- 
duced, and  he  swore  that  the  indorsement  was  not  iu  his  handwriting ;  that  he  had 
lived  thirty-six  years  in  Liverpool,  and  knew  no  other  person  of  the  same  name 
there,  either  a  cheesemonger  or  otherwise,  except  his  son,  who  had  left  him  about 
four  months  before,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  same  business  of  a  cheesemonger 
in  Dean  street.  That  his  son  had  failed,  and  was  lately  goue  to  Jamaica.  That 
the  indorsement  was  not  at  all  like  his  son's  handwriting ;  and  he  did  not  believe  it 
to  be  his.  That  the  prisoner  and  his  son  were  acquainted,  and  the  prisoner  had 
bought  corks  of  him.  Another  witness  also  proved  that  the  indorsement  was  not 
like  the  handwriting  of  the  son,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  his.  An  objec- 
tion was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  Andrew  Holme,  the  drawer  of  the 
bill,  ought  to  have  been  called  to  prove  what  John  Sowerby  it  was,  iu  whose  favor 
it  was  drawn ;  but  the  evidence  was  left  to  the  jury,  and  the  prisoner  was  found 
guilty.  And  the  point  being  afterwards  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
twelve  judges,  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  proper.  Buller,  J., 
who  afterwards  passed  sentence  upon  the  prisoner,  in  adverting  to  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  the  judges  proceeded,  said  that  the  objection  supposed  that 
there  was  a  genuine  drawer  of  the  bill ;  whereas  it  was  apparent,  from  the  prisoner's 
own  acknowledgments  in  his  letters,  that  the  name  of  the  drawer,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  indorser,  was  forged  by  the  prisoner :  and  if  no  real  drawer  existed,  and  the 
objection  was  allowed,  it  would  be  to  excuse  one  forgery  because  another  had  been 
committed.  He  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  prisoner  himself  h«d  ascer- 
tained who  was  intended  by  the  John  Sowerby  whose  indorsement  was  forged ;  for, 
when  he  negotiated  the  bill,  he  represented  him  to  be  a  cheesemonger  at  Liverpool ; 
and  by  another  letter  of  the  prisoner  it  was  clear  that  he  meant  Sowerby  the  son  ; 
for  thereby  he  requested  his  uncle  to  go  to  Sowerby  *s  mother,  and  desire  her  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  whether  he  had  any  concern  or  not,  or  whether  he  indorsed  it 
or  not.  And  he  concluded  by  saying  that,  it  being  proved  that  the  indorsement 
was  not  the  handwriting  of  Sowerby  the  son,  the  evideuce  of  the  forgery  was  full 
and  complete,  and  the  conviction  right. (rj 

Where  the  prisoner  was  iudicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  check*  purporting  to 
be  drawn  by  (J.  Andrewes  on  Messrs.  Jones,  Loyd  and  Co.,  proof  by  a  clerk  of 
their  house  that  no  person  of  the  initial  and  name  of  6.  Andrewes  kept  any  account 
there  or  had  any  right  to  draw  checks  on  their  house,  was  held  sufficient  primd 
facie  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  G.  Andrewes  was  a  fictitious  person.(s)  So 
where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  bill  purporting  to  have  been  accepted 
by  "  Samuel  Knight,  Market  place,  Birmingham,"  and  the  prosecutor  stated  that 
he  had  been  twice  there  to  inquire  after  Knight,  and  had,  on  the  second  occasion, 
inquired  at  the  bank  there  and  at  a  place  where  the  overseers  of  the  poor  met,  and 
he  had  made  inquiries  at  Nottingham,  at  which  place  the  bill  purported  to  be 
drawn  fbr  T.  *Webb  the  drawer,  but  was  not  able  to  hear  anything  of  him  ;  r*r><* a 
and  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  both  these  places.  It  was  sub-  *- 
mitted  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  witnesses  should  have  been 
called,  who  were  acquainted  with  Birmingham  and  Nottingham  respectively ;  but  it 
was  held  that  it  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.  It  was  not  certainly  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence ;  nor  was  it  the  evidence  that  was  usually  given  in  such  cases ; 
bat  it  was  evidence,  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  was  sufficient,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  who  best  knew  the  state  of  the 
matter.(l) 

White  and  Davis  were  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  the  following  bill  of  ex- 
change : — 

W)  Downet's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  65,  p.  997. 

t)  Rex  v.  Backler,  5  C.  &  P.  118  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke,  J.,  and  Gaselee,  J. 
(/)  Rex  v.  King,  6  C.  &  P.  123  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Parke,  J.,  and  Bolland,  B. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
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"  £23  3s.  Od.  ~~ 

"  Nottingham,  June  13tb,  1860. 
"  Three  months  after  date  pay  to  our  order  the  sum  of  twenty-three  pounds  three 
shillings,  value  received. 

"  White  Brothert. 
"  Mr.  George  Smith,  Draper, 
"  Birmingham "  — 

across  the  face  of  which  was  written — 

"  Accepted  payable  at  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co,,  Bankers,  London. 

"  George  Smith." 

The  parts  in  italics,  except  "  George  Smith  "  at  the  end  of  the  acceptance,  were  in 
the  handwriting  of  White ;  but  there  was  no  proof  of  who  wrote  "  George  Smith." 
The  rest  was  printed.     White  Brothers  were  lace  manufacturers,  and  Davis  was 
their  traveller.     In  a  letter  to  Davis,  White  wrote  "You  could  do  us  a  great 
service  if  you  could  get  us  a  lot  of  blank  3d.  and  6(7.  bill  stamps  signed,  so  that  we 
could  pay  them  away  occasionally.     We  could  fill  up  the  amounts  to  suit  us.    Now 
such  men  as  which  your  samples  about  town  would  do  it,  or  any  friend,  because  we 
never  let  them  go  back.     Our  name  need  never  be  mentioned.11     In  another  letter 
White  wrote,  "Let  me  have  the  inclosed  done  the  first  opportunity^     You  only 
need  let  them  sign  their  names  across ;  I  can  make  them  payable  myself."    In 
another  letter  White  said,  "  We  will  advise  you  for  Birmingham  next  Monday. 
The  bills  came  safe.     I  have  inclosed  you  a  lot.     When  you  get  hold  of  a  party,  let 
him  indorse  about  six  with  his  name,  and  another  six,  and  so  on."     White  had  in- 
dorsed the  bill  in  question  to  Mr.  Whaley,  and  Davis  being  charged  with  forging  it 
admitted  that  he  had  got  it  signed  by  a  stranger,  and  produced  the  above  letters  to 
prove  his  innocence.     George  Smith,  a  draper  at  Birmingham,  proved  that  the 
words  "  George  Smith  "  in  the  acceptance  were  not  his  handwriting,  and  that  he 
had  made  inquiries  personally,  and  could  not  discover  any  other  George  Smith,  a 
draper,  in  Birmingham,  and  had  searched  the  directory,  and  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  other  George  Smith,  a  draper,  in  Birmingham.     It  was  objected  that 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  name  was  not  written  by  some  other  George  Smith,  dr 
that  the  George  Smith  was  not  an  existing  person  ;  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  acceptance  was  not  the  acceptance  of  another  George  Smith,  at 
„on   Birmingham.     *Cockburn,  C.  J.:  "I  think  there  is  a  case  to  go  to  the  jury. 
J  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  George  Smith  who  has  been  called  is  the 
only  draper  of  that  name  living  at  Birmingham.     If  there  is  another  George  Smith, 
a  draper,  there,  he  might  have  been  called  as  a  witness  for  the  prisoner.     I  am  also 
of  opinion  that  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  name  '  George  Smith  *  is  fictitious, 
and  that  the  acceptance  was  not  the  acceptance  of  a  man  of  straw  signing  his  real 
name."(M) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  check  for  10/.  drawn 
in  the  name  of  John  Weston,  on  Messrs.  Cox  and  Greenwood,  and  a  clerk  from 
their  establishment  stated  that  they  were  bankers  and  army  ageuts,  and  that  there 
was  not  any  person  of  the  name  of  John  Weston  haviug  any  account  there,  »nd 
that  the  check  was  presented  to  him  and  payment  refused  on  that  ground,  and  added 
that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  army  agent  department;  and  he  could  not  swear  he  knew 
the  names  of  all  the  customers  in  the  house,  but  he  did  not  know  any  one  of  the 
name  of  J.  Weston  in  his  department,  and  that  he  had  inquired  of  the  other  clerks, 
and  was  informed  by  them  that  there  was  no  such  person  in  the  banking  department; 
it  was  objected  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient,  as  it  was  partly  hearsay:  but  it 

(u)  Reg.  r.  White,  2  F.  k  F.  554.  The  jury  found  that  the  prisoners  got  the  acceptance 
signed  in  the  name  of  George  Smith  by  a  person  not  of  the  name  of  George  Smith,  and 
this  prevented  the  question  being  reserved  whether,  if  Davis  got  the  genuine  acceptance 
of  a  George  Smith,  and  the  prisoners  converted  it  into  the  simulated  acceptance  of  anotktf 
George  Smith,  a  draper,  at  Birmingham,  with  the  fraudulent  intention  of  inducing  thou 
to  whom  the  hill  was  indorsed  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  genuine  acceptance  of  thatG. 
Smith,  the  prisoners  were  guilty  of  forgery — a  point  clearly  settled  by  the  cases,  «*t*th 
724,  et  teg. 
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ras  held  that  it  was  primd  facie  evidence,  and  was  sufficient  to  call  upon  t 
prisoner  to  show  that  in  fact  there  was  a  J.  Weston  having  an  account  at  Messi 
]ox  and  Greenwood. (t?)     So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  utte, 
ng  a  check  dated  at  Knighton,  and  purporting  to  he  drawn  on  Messrs.  Paget' 
>auk  at  Leicester  by  John  Hust,  a  clerk  from  that  bank  proved  that  the  banl 
lad  no  customer  of  the  name  of  John  Hust,  and  that  he  knew  the  village  01 
Knighton,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  Leicester,  and  that  there  was  no  John  Hust 
iving  there  who  would  be  likely  to  have  an  account  with  a  banker ;  B  ram  well,  B., 
leld  that  there  was  some  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  John  Hust  was  a  fictitious 
)erson.(tr) 

Proof  that  the  prisoner,  on  uttering  a  note,  represented  the  maker  as  living  at  a 

particular  place  and  in  a  particular  line  of  business,  with  evidence  that  it  is  not 

hat  person's  note,  is  sufficient  to  prove  it  a  forgery,  if  the  prisoner  be  the  payee  of 

he  note ;  and  proof  that  there  is  another  person  of  that  name  in  a  different  line  of 

msinoss  will  not  make  it  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  not  that  person's  note.    The 

>risoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  promissory  note  purporting  to  be 

Irawn  by  W.  Holland,  payable  to  the  prisoner  or  his  order.     The  prisoner  told  the 

person,  to  whom  he  uttered  the  note,  that  it  was  drawn  by  W.  Holland,  who  kept 

he  Bull's  Head  at  Tipton,  who  was  a  respectable  man.     The  note  was  dishonored; 

md  the  prisoner,  *on  being  informed  by  the  prosecutor  that  Holland  said  he  r*aQfi 

cnew  nothing  of  the  note,  said,  "  Does  not  he?     I  will  let  him  see  that."   *- 

Holland  proved  that  he  kept  the  Bull's  Head  at  Tipton;  that  the  note  was  not  made 

>y  him,  or  by  his  order,  or  with  his  knowledge,  and  there  was  no  other  publican  of 

lis  name  at  Tipton  ;  but  there  was  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name  living  there  on 

lis  means,  who  for  distinction  was  called  gentleman  Holland.     Upon  this  evidence, 

t  was  objected,  1st,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  note  being  forged;  the 

lescription  of  the  maker  applied  as  exactly  to  the  second  as  to  the  first  W.  Holland. 

5d.  No  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  uttefing  the  prisoner  knew  Holland  of  the 

lull's  Head  not  to  be  the  maker  of  the  note.     3d.  Supposing  him  to  have  had  such 

nowledgc,  verbal  misrepresentation  did  not  amount  to  forgery.     4th.  Supposing 

ich  misrepresentation  could  amount  to  forgery,  that  was  not  the  offence  of  which 

» was  convicted, (as)  but  of  uttering  the  note  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  which  implied 

previous  act  of  forgery.     If,  therefore,  the  forgery  was  not  consummated  until 

3  representation  was  made,  the  offence  of  uttering,  which  must  be  subsequent,  was 

rer  committed.     The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  uttering  the  note  knowing 

o  be  forged,  and  said  they  were  satisfied  that  when  the  prisoner  represented  it  to 

'he  note  of  Holland  of  the  Bull's  Head,  he  knew  it  was  not  his  note.     And, 

n  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that,  as  the  prisoner  had  stated  that  W.  Holland 

he  Bull's  Head  was  the  maker,  and  from  being  payee  of  the  note  he  must  have 

vn  the  particulars,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  prosecutor  to  show  it  was  not  the 

of  that  W.  Holland ;  and  it  lay  on  the  prisoner  to  prove  it  the  genuine  note 

lother  W.  Holland,  if  it  were  so.(y) 

has  been  already  observed,  that  the  publication  of  the  forged  instrument,  with 
ledge  of  the  fact,  is  made  a  substantive  offence,  by  most  of  the  statutes  which 
to  forgery  ;(z)  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  or  as  it  is 
ntly  termed,  the  guilty  knowledge,  becomes  a  material  part  of  the  evidence.1 

ex  v.  Brannan,  6  C.  k  P.  326  (25  E.  C.  L.  It.),  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Patteson,  J.,  and 

,B. 

eg.  v.  Ashby,  2  F.  &  F.  560. 

lis  seems  a  mistake,  the  objection  being  taken  before  verdict. 

x  v.  Hampton,  It.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  255.  (2)  Ante,  p.  710. 

tbe  trial  of  an  indictment  for  passing  counterfeit  bank  notes,  proof  that  prisoner 

it  tbe  same  time,  passed  another  note  of  the  same  kind,  which  was  thought  to  be 

•feit,  and  which  he  took  back,  though  this  note  be  not  produced  at  the  trial,  is 

e  evidence  to  prove  the  scienter:  Martin  v.  Co  mm.,  2  Leigh  745.     The  passing  of 

iterfcits  show  guilt)'  knowledge:  State  v.  Mix,  15  Mo.  153.    When  it  is  necessary 

guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  it  is  sometimes  allowable  to  give 

f  other  offences  committed  by  him,  though  not  charged  in  the  indictment,  as  in 

'  forgery  and  uttering  counterfeit  coin:  Tharp  v.  State,  15  Ala.  74').     Upon  an 

for  forgery,  it  is  competent  to  prove  that  the  writing  was  actually  passed,  in 
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Two  prisoners  were  indicted  for  disposing  of  and  putting  away  a  forged  bant  note 
for  one  pound,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged.  It  was  proved  that  they  put  off  the 
forged  note  stated  in  the  indictment  at  the  shop  of  one  John  Hind  ;  and  then,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  knew  the  note  to  be  forged,  evidence  was  offered  to  prove 
that  they  had  before  passed  other  forged  notes  to  other  persons.  This  evidence  wig 
objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  who  urged  that  no  evidence  could  be 
given  of  any  transaction  not  stated  in  the  iudictuient,  since  the  prisoners  could  not 
be  prepared  to  defeud  themselves  again t  a  charge  of  which  they  had  no  notice.  But 
the  objectiou  was  overruled.  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J. :  "  Certainly  no  different 
rule  of  law  can  prevail  with  respect  to  prosecutions  by  the  bank  from  those  com- 
menced by  any  other  person.  This  point,  however,  is  not  new;  it  was  reserved  in 
the  case  of  The  King  v.  Tattersall,  which  was  tried  at  Lancaster,  in  1801,  by  Mr. 
*ft*471  ^'  Chambre,  and  received  the  Collective  voices  of  the  judges.  The  question 
J  was,  whether  in  giving  evidence  to  prove  an  allegation  that  the  party  uttered 
a  bank  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  the  prosecutor  might  give  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner  in  evidence,  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  forgery  ?  The  learned  judge 
reserved  the  question,  whether  the  -prisoner  had  not  furnished  pregnant  evidence, 
and  whether  the  jury,  from  his  conduct  on  one  occasion,  might  not  infer  his  know- 
ledge on  another?  The  opinion  of  the  judges  was,  that  the  jury  were  at  liberty 
to  make  such  inference  The  prisoner  does  not  come  unprepared ;  it  is  alleged  that 
he  uttered  a  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged.  Are  we  then  to  exclude  all  evideuce, 
but  what  is  furnished  by  this  particular  transaction,  since  without  other  evidence  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  party  uttered  the  note  with  knowledge,  or 
under  circumstances  which  showed  the  uttering  to  be  veuial  ?  I  remember  a  case  in 
which  a  person  came  to  Manchester  with  a  large  parcel  of  forged  notes;  his  whole 
demeanor  afforded  pregnant  evideuce  of  the  mind  and  purpose  for  which  he  came; 
and  a  question  was  made,  whether  that  evidence  should  be  received,  for  it  was  said 
that  it  would  be  trying  the  prisoner  for  other  utterings.  But  if  crimes  do  » 
intermix,  the  court  must  go  through  the  detail  I  remember  a  case  where  a  man 
committed  three  burglaries  in  one  night ;  he  took  a  shirt  at  one  place  and  left  it  at 
another,  and  they  were  all  so  connected  that  the  court  went  through  the  history  of 
the  three  different  burglaries.  The  more  detached  in  point  of  time  the  previous 
utterings  are,  the  less  relation  they  will  bear  to  that  stated  in  the  indictment  But 
in  such  case  the  only  question  would  be,  whether  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  inference  of  kuowledge  from  such  particular  transactions?  It  would 
not  make  the  evidence  inadmissible.  Such  evidence  may  come  out  from  these 
circumstances  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  prisoners  mast  have  known  what  sort  of 
paper  they  were  passing."(a) 

8o  in  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  for  uttering  with 
guilty  knowledge  a  bill  of  exchange,  purporting  to  be  drawn  upon  a  certain  banking- 
house,  it  was  holden  that  other  forged  bills  upon  the  same  house,  which  were  found 
upon  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension,  were  admissible  as  evideuce  of 
guilty  knowledge.(o)1 

(a)  Rex  v.  Wylie,  cor.  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  Heath,  J.,  and  Thomson,  B.,  0.  B.  1804; 
1  New  R.  92 ;  8.  c,  by  the  name  of  Whiley,  2  Leach  983.  And  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  127. 
as  to  the  guilty  knowledge  in  uttering  counterfeit  money;  and  Phil  on  Evid.  (3d edit) 
142,  143.  (6)  Rex  v.  Hough,  R.  &  R.  120. 

order  to  establish  the  fraudulent  intent  with  which  it  was  made :  Hoskins  v.  State,  H 
Geo.  92. 

As  to  evidence  of  guilty  knowledge,  see  Mount  p.  Coram.,  1  Duvall  90 ;  State  p.  Cole,  19 
Wis.  129  ;  Wash  r.  Comm.  16  Gratt.  530 ;  M'Gregor  v.  State,  16  Ind.  9  ;  Johnson  r.  Stale, 
35  Ala.  370;  Bluff  v.  State,  10  Ohio  (N.  S.)  547;  State  v.  Morton,  8  Wis.  352;  M'Cartner 
v.  State,  3  Ind.  353 ;  Wilkinson  ».  State,  10  Ibid.  372 ;  People  v.  Stewart,  5  Mich.  243.  On 
an  indictment  against  one  for  forging  a  check  on  a  certain  bank,  and  others  as  bis  accom- 
plices, evidence  of  their  concert  to  defraud  banks  generally  is  admissible  to  show  con- 
spiracy :  State  r.  Martin,  1  Williams  310.  Possession  of  a  forged  instrument  by  a  persos 
claiming  under  it  is  evidence  that  he  forged  it:  Comm.  v.  Talbot,  2  Allen  161. 

1  Spencer  v.  Coram.,  2  Leigh  751 ;  State  v.  Houston,  1  Bailey  300  ;  nor  does  it  render  rack 
evidence  inadmissible,  that  the  defendant  had  been  formerly  acquitted  upon  an  indictmeit 
for  uttering  the  last  mentioned  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  but  the  objection  only  go* 
to  weaken  its  effect  with  the  jury :  Ibid. ;  vide  State  v.  Petty,  Harper  69. 
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In  a  subsequent  case,  the  prisoner  was  also  indicted  for  disposing  of  and  putting 
away  a  forged  bank  note,  which  purported  to  be  a  promissory  note  of  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  knowing  the  same,  to  be  forged.  Clear  proof 
was  adduced,  that  the  note  in  question  was  forged,  and  that  it  had  been  uttered  by 
the  prisoner  at  East  Bourn,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1807,  so  that  the  only  remaining 
question  was  as  to  his  guilty  knowledge  of  the  forgery.  To  establish  this  evidence 
was  admitted,  that  on  the  20th  of  March  preceding,  he  had  passed  off  a  £10  Bank 
of  England  note  likewise  forged,  and  of  the  same  manufacture,  and  that  r*ooo 
there  had  been  paid  into  the  Bank  of  ^England  various  forged  notes,  dated  *- 
between  December,  1806,  and  March,  1807,  all  of  the  same  manufacture,  and  having 
different  indorsements  upon  them,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner.  It  likewise 
appeared,  that  when  he  was  apprehended  he  had  in  his  possession  paper  and  imple- 
ments fit  for  making  notes  of  the  same  kind  with  those  produced.  The  prisoner 
was  found  guilty,  but  sentence  was  respited  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  twelve  judges,  as  to  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  admissible,  to  prove  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  that  the  note  was 
forged,  and  that  everything  which  he  said  or  did  was  proper  to  be  admitted  to  show 
his  knowledge  of  the  forgery. (c) 

In  another  case,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  promissory  note 
(not  a  note  of  the  Bank  of  England),  and  also  for  uttering  it,  evidence  was  given 
that,  in  the  same  pocket-book  belonging  to  the  prisoner  in  which  the  forged  note 
was  found,  on  which  the  indictment  proceded,  there  was  also  found  another  promis- 
sory note  for  £100,  payable  to  the  prisoner  or  order,  appearing  to  be  signed  by  one 
Wm.  Gapper,  which  Wm.  Gapper  proved  not  to  be  his  handwriting,  and  that  he 
never  owed  the  prisoner  £100.  This  evidence  of  Gapper's  note  was  objected  to  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  but  the  judge  received  the  evidence. (rf  ) 

Where  in  order  to  show  guilty  knowledge  the  prosecutor  wished  to  prove  the 
uttering  of  another  forged  note  Jive  weeks  after  the  uttering,  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  indictment,  and  it  was  objected  that  only  previous  acts  could  show  quo  animo 
the  thing  was  done,  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  was  not  admissible,  unless  the 
latter  uttering  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  principal  case,  or  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  notes  were  of  the  same  manufacture. (e)  And  in  a  more  recent  case 
of  uttering  a  forged  acceptance,  where  for  the  purpose  of  proving  guilty  knowledge 
it  was  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  other  forged  bills,  precisely  similar,  with  the 
same  drawers'  and  acceptors'  names,  &c,  passed  a  month  after  the  uttering  in  ques- 
tion :  Mr.  J.  Gaselee,  after  consulting  the  Lord  C.  B.  Alexander,  was  disposed  to 
allow  the  evidence  to  be  received  and  reserved  the  point,  when  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  declined  to  press  the  evidence^/) 

.  Upon  indictments  for  uttering  forged  notes,  other  forged  notes  of  other  and  different 
hanks,  either  found  upon  the  prisoner  or  uttered  by  him,  have  been  held  admissible 
to  prove  guilty  knowledge.  Thus  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  Rochdale 
*bank  note,  two  forged  £5  Bank  of  England  notes  have  been  admitted.(^)  r*ooq 
8o  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  £5  note  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,   *- 

(f)  Rex  v.  Ball,  1  Campb.  324 ;  R.  k  R.  132.  In  this  case  the  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  although  it  should  appear,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  evidence  had  been  admitted  at 
the  trial  which  ought  not  to  have  been  received,  yet  if  there  were  ample  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  indictment,  after  rejecting  such  improper  evidence,  the  conviction  ought  not  to 
be  set  aside. 

(d)  Rex  v.  Crocker,  cor.  Le  Blanc,  J.,  Salisbury  Sum.  Ass.  1805;  2  New  R.  87,  88,  ante, 
p.  816.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  twelve  judges ;  but  their  opinion  upon  this  point  does  not  appear.  The  prisoner  was 
in  fact  pardoned,  and  discharged  ;  but  there  were  several  objections  to  the  conviction.  It 
lit  however,  understood  that  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  witness  was  incompetent. 
8ee  ante,  p.  816,  note  (u),  and  R.  k  R.  97. 

(•)  Rex  v.  Taverner,  Carr.  Supp.  195 ;  4  G.  k  P.  413  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  note  (a). 

{/)  Rex  v.  Smith,  4  C.  k  P.  411  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  date  of  the  bill  on  which  the 
indictment  was  founded  was  the  1st  of  March,  1830,  and  it  had  been  uttered  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1830 ;  the  other  bills  were  passed  in  June,  1830,  but  their  dates  are  not  men- 
tioned. 

(l)  Sunderland's  case,  1  Lew.  102. 
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two  forged  notes  of  Messrs.  Ball  &  Co.,  bankers,  Dublin,  have  all  been  held  admis- 
sible."^) 

Where  the  uttering  charged  was  of  a  warrant  or  Bhop-ticket  for  the  delivery  of 
goods,  Rolfe,  B.,  received  evidence  of  an  uttering  of  a  similar  order  three  days 
previously  to  the  one  charged  in  the  indictment.(i)  But  where  the  order  or  request 
was  for  twelve  quarts  of  ale  purporting  to  be  issued  by  a  sub-contractor  on  a  rail- 
way in  favor  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  working  on  the  line,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  give  in  evidence  a  similar  order  uttered  the  day  before ;  Piatt,  B.,  refused  to 
admit  the  evidence,  observing  that  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between  this  ease 
and  that  of  forged  notes  and  coin.(y)  Where,  however,  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  uttering  a  forged  acquittance  for  money,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  had 
employed  the  prisoner  to  drive  cattle  for  him,  and  had  paid  him  the  expen&es,  the 
prisoner  producing  vouchers  for  the  payments,  and  the  prisoner  produced  the 
acquittance  in  question  for  hay  for  some  cattle  at  the  Swan  Inn,  at  North  Kilworth, 
where  in  fact  he  had  never  been ;  and  the  uttering  of  another  similar  forged  acquit- 
tance two  months  previously  for  money  alleged  to  have  been  paid  at  the  Chandos 
Arms,  at  Knighton,  was  proposed  to  be  proved;  it  was  urged  that  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  uttering  of  notes  and  coin,  and  the  precediug  case  was  cited;  and 
that  the  two  utterings  were  in  no  way  connected ;  and  that  the  interval  of  two 
months  had  occurred  between  them :  but  Rolfe,  B.,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  was  admissible ;  and  having  consulted  Piatt,  B.,  Rolfe,  B.,  added,  *k  I  find 
that  my  brother  Piatt's  opinion  is  still  the  same  as  expressed  at  Stafford.  I  shall 
therefore  receive  the  evidence,  but  reserve  the  question  for  the  judges.  I  yield  to 
the  authority,  and  not  to  the  reasoning.  My  opinion  is  that  the  evidence  is  receiv- 
able."^) As  to  the  distance  of  time,  Rolfe,  B.,  said,  "  Even  in  the  case  of  an 
interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  utterings,  the  evidence  would  be  receivable  in 
principle ;  but  I  should  in  that  case  direct  the  jury  to  pay  no  attention  to  it."(/) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  aud  uttering  a  bill  for  £40,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  prove  guilty  knowledge  by  showing  that  the  prisoner  had,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  uttered  other  forged  bills  drawn  on  different  persons ;  it  was  objected 
that  the  uttering  of  a  forged  bill  on  one  person  was  not  admissible  on  a  charge  of 
uttering  a  forged  bill  on  another ;  and  that  the  uttering  of  any  other  forged  bills 
must  be  of  recent  occurrence.  Williams,  J.,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  be  was 
bouud  to  receive  the  evidence.  Bay  ley,  J.,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  bok  on 
Bills  of  Exchange,  expressed  great  doubts  whether  the  uttering  of  other  forged 
bills,  drawn  on  different  persons,  could  be  given  in  evidence  in  proof  of  guilty 
*8401  knowledge  >  DUt  these  doubts  had  since  been  *put  at  rest  by  authority. 
-•  Upon  the  question  of  time  more  doubt  existed.  The  evidence  must  not  be 
illusory ;  but  the  judge  reposes  confidence  in  counsel  that  they  will  not  give  in  evi- 
dence what  has  no  tendency  to  prove  guilty  knowledge,  but  only  to  prejudice  the 
prison  er.(wi) 

In  Reg,  v.  Oddy(n)  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  said,  "  The  cases  of  uttering  with  a 
guilty  kuowledge  certaiuly  go  very  far;*'  but  that  case  has  not  altered  the  practice 
of  giving  other  utterings  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  proving  guilty  knowledge 
in  cases  of  uttering  forged  instruments. (o)  Where,  therefore,  the  prisoner  was  in- 
dicted for  uttering  a  forged  £5  note  of  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company,  Cress- 
well,  J.,  held  that  evidence  might  be  given  of  two  other  cases  of  uttering  by  the 

(k)  Kirkwood's  case,  1  Lew.  103,  Littledale,  J.  See  also  Martin's  case,  1  Lew.  104,  where 
the  same  point  was  ruled  by  the  same  learned  judge,  but  it  is  not  stated  of  what  bank  the 
notes  were. 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Edwards,  3  Cox  C.  C.  89  (b).  (j)  Reg.  v.  Jackson,  3  Cox  C.  C  89  («)• 

(k)  Reg.  t».  Phillips,  3  Cox  C.  C.  88.  The  counsel  for  the  crown,  however,  did  notgte 
the  evidence. 

(I)  Ibid. 

(m)  Reg.  v.  Salt,  3  F.  k  P.  834.  Not  a  single  date  is  given  of  any  bill  in  this  report 
See  Roupell  v.  Haws,  3  F.  k  F.  784,  where  sundry  forged  deeds  and  wills  were  admitted 
in  evidence.  As  to  the  length  of  time,  see  per  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  in  Rex  f.  WyU«» 
ante,  p.  837,  and  Rex  t».  Ball,  ante,  p.  838. 

(n)  2  Den.  0.  C.  R.  264,  ante,  p.  570. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Green,  3  C.  &  K.  209,  per  Cresswell,  J. 
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prisoner  the  same  evening  of  forged  £5  notes  of  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Com- 

So  on  an  indictment  for  engraving  and  uttering  notes  of  a  foreign  prince,  evi- 
dence of  a  recent  engraving  or  uttering  notes  of  another  foreign  prince  is  admissi- 
ble to  prove  guilty  knowledge.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering 
a  Polish  note.  In  support  of  the  scienter  as  to  this  note,  the  prosecutor  gave  in 
evidence  what  took  place  at  a  meeting  on  the  24th  August,  1835,  between  the  pri- 
soner Balls,  Harris,  and  a  person  called  Turner,  at  which  Balls  agreed  with  Flaum 
to  make  him  one  thousand  Austrian  notes  for  fifty  florins  each,  at  the  price  of 
three  shillings  for  each  note :  £30  was  paid  by  Flaum  to  Balls  in  advance,  and  the 
£30  was  to  be  reckoned  in  account.  Harris  told  Flaum  that  the  notes  should  be 
ready  in  six  weeks ;  Flaum  was  to  have  security  for  the  money,  and  a  bill  of  ex- 
change was  drawn  by  Balls  upon  Turner,  which  Turner  accepted,  and  Balls  signed 
and  indorsed  the  bill,  and  Harris  also  indorsed  it ;  this  evidence  was  objected  to  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  as  it  was  a  transaction  relative  to  Austrian  notes, 
which  were  of  quite  a  different  description  from  Polish  notes,  and  besides  which  no 
Austrian  notes  were  in  fact  made,  and  the  transaction  took  place  a  week  before 
the  1st  September.  The  learned  judge  admitted  the  evidence.  The  prosecutor 
had  begun  his  case  by  proving  that  in  September,  1834,  the  prisoner  had  brought 
to  an  engraver  a  front  plate  already  engraved,  and  a  back  plate ;  the  back  plate  was 
not  found  to  answer,  and  the  engraver  got  another  back  plate,  which  the  prisoner 
directed  the  engraver  to  engrave ;  the  prisoner,  who  as  well  as  the  engraver  was 
ignorant  of  the  Polish  language,  said  it  was  for  a  mining  ticket ;  the  engraver  com- 
pleted the  back  plate,  *and  took  off  500  impressions  from  the  front  plate,  r*oji 
and  500  impressions  from  the  back  plate,  and  for  which  Balls  paid  him ;  *- 
and  the  engraver  stated  that  the  plates  had  been  a  great  deal  used  since  the  engraver 
used  them.  This  evidence  was  objected  to,  but  the  learned  judge  admitted  it,  as 
there  were  counts  in  the  indictment  for  forging  the  note  as  well  as  for  uttering ;  and 
the  learned  judge  did  not  then  kndw  whether  the  note  in  the  indictment  might  or 
might  not  turn  out  to  be  tuken  from  those  plates;  at  the  close  of  the  case,  however, 
it  appeared  that  these  plates  were  calculated  to  make  impressions  of  Polish  cash 
notes,  and  that  they  could  not  have  produced  the  note  in  the  indictment.  That  put 
an  end  to  the  counts  for  forging  the  notes,  and  the  learned  judge  thought  there 
might  be  a  question,  as  the  note  was  not  taken  from  these  plates,  whether  the  evi- 
dence ought  to  have  been  retained  as  admissible,  so  as  to  submit  it  to  the  jury  in 
support  of  the  scienter  on  the  remaining  counts.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty, 
and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  determined  that  the  evidence  was  admissible, 
and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.  Cg) 

In  one  case(r)  where  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  uttering  forged  notes  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bunk,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  uttering  forged  notes  of  the  Paisley 
Bank,  which  formed  the  subject  matter  of  another  iudictment,  was  admissible.  In 
another  case  it  was  held,  that  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  one  pound 
Bank  of  England  note,  the  uttering  another  forged  one  pound  note,  the  subject  of 
another  indictment,  could  not  be  given  in  evidence. (Y)  But  in  a  subsequent  case 
where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  £5  note  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, and  two  forged  notes  of  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Ball  and  Co.,  bankers,  Dublin, 
were  tendered  in  evidence,  and  it  was  objected  that  these  notes  being  the  subject 

(p)  Ibid.  In  Reg.  v.  Oddy,  tupra.  Lord  Campbell,  G.  J.,  observed,  "  The  cases  of  utter- 
ing with  a  guilty  knowledge  certainly  go  very  far,  and  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  apply 
their  principle  generally  to  the  criminal  law.  One  ground  upon  which  the  evidence  has 
"been  held  admissible  there  may  be  that  the  prisoner  might  be  supposed  from  previous 
Titterings  of  forged  notes,  &c,  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  what  is  a  forged  document 
and  what  is  not;"  and  Alderson,  B.,  added,  "  One  reason  why  such  evidence  has  been  held 
admissible  in  charges  of  uttering,  may  be  that  one  act  of  uttering  a  forged  note  or  bill 
may  be  said  to  be  similar  to  another  act  of  uttering  another  forged  note  or  bill ;  and  so  it 
is  clear  that  the  act  received  in  evidence  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  it  is  admitted 
to  explain." 

(q)  Rex  v.  Balls,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  470 ;  s.  c,  7  0.  k  P.  426,  429  (32  E.  G.  L.  R.). 

(r)  Hodgson,  case,  1  Lew.  103,  Hullock,  B.,  1827. 

($)  Rex  v.  Smith,  2  C.  &  P.  033  (12  £.  G.  L.  R.),  Vaughan,  B.,  1827. 
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matter  of  another  indictment,  were  inadmissible ;  Littledale,  J.,  without  hesitation, 
overruled  the  objectiou.(£)  And  in  another  case  the  same  learned  judge  held  that' 
forged  notes,  the  subject  of  other  indictments,  were  admissible,  although  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  called  to  prove  them  forged,  and  to  connect  the  prisoners 
with  them,  were  not  upon  the  back  of  the  bill.(w)  So  on  an  indictment  for  uttering 
a  forged  Bank  of  England  note,  Alderson,  B  ,  admitted  another  forged  Bank  of 
England  note  in  evidence,  although  the  subject  of  another  indictinent.(t)  And  in 
a  later  case  Lord  Deaman,  C.  J.,  said,  that  "  he  could  not  conceive  how  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  fact  to  the  charge  could  be  affected  by  its  being  the  subject  of  another 
charge ;"  and  offered  to  admit  the  evidence.^) 

But  if  the  possession  of  other  forged  instruments  is  offered  in  evidence  to  prove  a 
guilty  kuowledgc,  there  must  be  regular  evidence  that  such  instruments  are  forged, 
and  proof  that  the  prisoner  returned  the  money  on  any  such  instrument  and  received 
the  instrument  back  again,  is  not  sufficient  without  producing  the  instrument,  or 
duly  accounting  for  its  non-production. (x) 

*ft4*>1  *The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  receipt.  The  prose- 
*J-'  cutor  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  name  on  receipt  stamps  as  acquit- 
tances, and  attaching  these  receipt  stamps  so  signed  to  acknowledgments  of  having 
received  various  sums  from  the  prisoner.  In  accounting  with  the  prosecutor,  the 
prisoner  produced  an  acknowledgment  of  having  received  £50,  to  which  one  of  these 
receipt  stamps  was  attached  bearing  the  signature  of  the  prosecutor.  The  prosecutor 
having  no  account  of  having  received  this  sum,  refused  at  first  to  admit  its  receipt, 
but  ultimately,  through  an  arbitrator,  agreed  to  admit  the  payment  to  him  of  this 
sum  by  the  prisoner  on  the  receipt  being  given  up.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
receipt  given  up.  It  was  then  found  that  the  receipt  bore  date  before  the  particular 
receipt  used  had  been  issued  by  the  stamp  office,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that 
the  adhesive  stamp  had  been  removed  from  another  receipt,  and  attached  to  the 
receipt  in  question,  which  constituted  the  alleged  forgery.  It  was  proposed  to  give 
in  evidence  other  receipts  alleged  to  be  similar  forged  receipts  by  the  prisoner,  bat 
not  proved  to  be  so,  the  prosecutor  merely  stating  that  he  had  never  received  the 
money  for  which  the  receipts  purported  to  be  acquittances,  as  evidence  of  guiltj 
knowledge  in  support  of  the  charge  of  uttering.  It  was  objected  that  in  the  absence 
of  proof  that  these  were  forgeries  they  were  inadmissible.  And  it  was  held  that  the 
whole  evidence  must  be  confined  to  the  document  mentioned  in  the  indictnieut,  with- 
out at  all  trenching  upon  the  rule  as  to  uttering  in  other  cases.(y) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  £5  note,  it  appeared  that  on  a  former  occasion 
the  prisoner  had  paid  away  a  £1  note,  that  the  womau  to  whom  he  paid  it,  on  find- 
ing it  to  be  bad,  sent  word  of  it  to  the  barracks,  whereupon  the  prisoner,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Serjeants  of  the  regiment,  came  to  the  woman's  house  to  ask 
for  the  note,  and  to  give  good  money  in  exchange  for  it.  They  found,  however, 
that  the  woman  had  given  the  note  to  the  constable,  whom  they  immediately  sent 
for ;  the  constable,  however,  did  not  come  to  them,  and  the  Serjeant  and  the  prisoner 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  barracks  without  seeing  him.  But  before  they  went 
away,  they  left  two  half  sovereigns  to  make  good  the  debt.  Soon  after  they  were 
gone,  the  constable  came  in,  and  finding  that  the  woman  was  satisfied  as  to  her 
money,  he  put  the  note  into  the  fire.  When  the  facte  relating  to  the  uttering  the 
£5  note  had  been  gone  through,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  about  to  prof* 
these  facts  respecting  the  £1  note.  But  Bayley,  J.,  interposed,  and  expressed  » 
strong  doubt  whether  they  were  admissible,  no  evidence  having  been  given  of  the 
note  being  a  forged  note,  and  the  note  itself  not  being  produced;  he,  however,  con- 
sented to  receive  the  evidence,  stating  that,  if  the  prisoner  should  be  convicted;  h* 
would  reserve  the  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges.(^) 

(*)  Kirkwood's  case,  1  Lew.  103,  1830.  (u)  Martin's  case,  1  Lew.  104,  LittIedale:J. 

(t>)  Reg.  v.  Josiah  Aston,  Worcester  Spr.  Ass.  1838  MS.  G.  S.  G. 
(w)  Reg.  v.  Lewis,  Arch.  Cr.  P.  365,  8th  edit. 
(z)  Rex  v.  Millard,  R.  k  R.  245. 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Moore,  1  F.  k  F.  73.     Byles,  J.,  after  consulting  Martin,  B. 
(?)  Phillips'  case,  1  Lew.  105.     The  result  of  the  case  is  not  stated,  bat  it  is  said  ttJt* 
the  learned  judge  subsequently  expressed  the  following  opinion:  "That  the  protccttsr 
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*It  has  been  held  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  forging  a  bill  of  r*Qjo 
change,  that  evidence  of  what  the  prisoner  said  respecting  other  bills  of  *- 
change  which  are  not  in  evidence,  is  not  admissible. (a)  And  although  a  letter 
itten  by  the  prisoner  to  a  third  person,  stating  that  that  person's  name  is  on 
other  bill,  and  desiring  him  not  to  say  that  that  bill  is  a  forgery,  is  receivable  in 
idence,  yet  the  jury  ought  not  to  consider  it  as  evidence  that  the  other  bill  is 
rged,  unless  such  bill  is  produced,  and  the  forgery  of  it  proved  in  the  regular  way. 
pon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  an  acceptance  df  W.  Proaser  to  a  bill 
'  exchange,  a  letter  written  by  the  prisoner  to  one  Lawrence,  in  which  he  stated 
at  a  £20  bill  was  the  last  one  of  Prosser's  with  Lawrence's  name  upon  it,  and 
quested  Lawrence  on  no  account  to  say  it  was  a  forged  bill,  and  to  be  careful  of 
eaking  to  Prosser,  was  tendered  in  evidence,  and  objected  to,  as  it  related  to 
lother  bill,  and,  at  all  events,  that  the  bill  to  which  it  referred  ought  to  be  put  in; 
>leridge,  J.,  held  the  letter  receivable,  and  in  summing  up  said,  "  With  respect  to 
e  letter  that  has  been  read,  I  think  that  you  ought  not  to  take  it  as  proof  that  the 
11  mentioned  in  it  is  forged.  Bills  which  are  not  the  subject  of  indictment,  are 
ten  given  in  evidence  to  show  guilty  knowledge,  but  there  is  in  such  cases  strict 
oof  that  those  bills  are  forged.  No  such  evidence  is  given  here,  nor  is  the  bill 
en  produced.  It  therefore  may  be,  that  the  bill  alluded  to  in  the  letter  is  in  some 
spects  irregular,  but  still  it  may  not  be  a  forgery. "(£>) 

Sullivan  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  order  upon  Messrs.  Coutts,  and  Pearce 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  for  having  incited  Sullivan  so  to  do.  Several  other 
ders  of  the  same  character  had  previously  been  presented  to,  and  paid  by,  Messrs. 
ratts.  They  and  the  one  mentioned  in  the  indictment  were  in  Pearce's  hand- 
riting,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  by  whom  they  were  uttered.  It  was 
jected  that  these  other  orders  were  not  admissible  against  Sullivan ;  for  she  was 
no  way  connected  with  them ;  and  they  were  not  evidence  against  Pearce,  who 
is  not  charged  with  uttering ;  and  the  evidence  was  rejected.(c) 
The  punishment  of  forgery  at  common  law  is,  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  by  fine,  im- 
isonment,  and  such  other  corporal  punishment  as  the  court,  in  their  discretion,  shall 
rard.(rf)  The  punishments  oidained  for  the  offence  by  the  statute  law  will  be  men- 
med,  with  the  other  enactments  of  the  different  statutes,  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
*A  consequence  of  the  judgment  for  forgery  was  an  incapacity  to  be  a  r*oAA 
loess  until  restored  to  competency  by  the  king's  pardon. (e)  *- 

And  the  12  Geo.  1,  c.  29,  provides  that,  in  case  persons  convicted  of  forgery  shall 
berwards  practice  as  attorneys,  solicitors,  or  law  agents,  the  court  where  the  suit 
action  is  brought  shall,  on  complaint,  examine  the  matter  in  a  summary  way,  in 
ten  court,  and  cause  the  offender  to  be  transported  for  seven  years. 
The  principal  statutes  relating  to  the  crime  of  forgery  having  been  consolidated  by 

•aid  not  give  in  evidence  anything  that  was  said  by  the  prisoner  at  a  time  collateral  to 
former  uttering,  in  order  to  show  that  what  be  said  at  the  time  of  such  former  uttering 
is  false,  because  the  prisoner  could  not  be  prepared  to  answer  or  explain  evidence  of 
at  description.  That  the  prisoner  is  called  upon  to  answer  all  the  circumstances  of  a 
J6  under  consideration,  but  not  the  circumstances  of  a  case  which  is  not  under  con- 
deration  ;  that  the  prosecutor  is  at  liberty  to  show  other  cases  of  the  prisoner  having 
tered  forged  notes,  and  likewise  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  uttering  them.  But  that 
bat  he  said  or  did  at  another  time  collateral  to  such  other  utterings,  could  not  be  given 
i  evidence,  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  prisoner  could  be  prepared  to  combat  it."   * 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  8  C.  k  P.  586  (34  E.  G.  L.  R.).  Patteson,  J.  But  where  on  an  indict- 
ent  for  forging  and  uttering  a  bank  note  evidence  of  statements  made  by  the  prisoner 
i  to  other  bank  notes,  supposed  to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  guilty  uttering  by  him,  was 
tndered,  and  this  case  was  cited,  Crompton,  J.,  said,  "  I  confess  that  I  entertain  doubts 
pon  the  subject;  but  I  think  you  had  better  not  offer  the  evidence  in  question.  I  do  not 
je  the  force  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  Cooke's  case  was  decided ;  but  I  am  not  at 
resent  prepared  to  overrule  it :"  Reg.  v.  Brown,  2  F.  &  F.  559. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Forbes,  7  C.  k  P.  224  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.).     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  744. 

(e)  Reg.  r.  Sullivan,  2  Cox  C.  C.  80.     Pollock,  C.  B.,  after  consulting  Erie,  J. 

(<*)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  s.  1 ;  4  Blac.  Com.  247 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgvry  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19, 
.  69,  p.  1003.  The  corporal  punishment  of  the  pillory  cannot  now  be  inflicted  for  this 
fence :  56  Geo.  3,  c.  138 ;  1  Vict.  c.  23. 

(e)  Co.  Litt.  6  b ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  46,  s.  101 ;  Com.  Dig.  Testmoign,  A.  3.  But  see  now 
be  9  Geo.  4,  c.  32,  s.  3,  in  the  Chapter  on  Evidence.    C.  S.  G. 
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the  24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  98,  which  contains  general  provisions  applicable  to  all  the  offences 
affected  by  that  Act,  it  is  thought  expedient  to  introduce  those  provisions  in  this  place, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  more  readily  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  40,  "  where  the  forging  or  altering  any  writing  or 
matter  whatsoever,  or  the  offering,  uttering,  disposing  of,  or  putting  off  any  writing 
or  matter  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  is  in  this  Act 
expressed  to  be  an  offence,  if  any  person  shall,  in  England  or  Ireland,  forge  or  alter, 
or  offer,  utter,  dispose  of.  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any 
such  writing  or  matter  in  whatsoever  place  or  country  out  of  England  and  Ireland, 
whether  under  the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty  or  not,  such  writing  or  matter  may 
purport  to  be  made  or  may  have  been  made,  and  in  whatever  language  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof  may  be  expressed,  every  such  person,  and  every  person  aiding, 
abetting,  or  counselling  such  person,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  offender  within  the 
meaniug  of  this  Act,  aud  shall  be  punishable  thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
writing  or  matter  had  purported  to  be  made  or  had  been  made  in  England  or  Ireland; 
and  if  any  person  shall  in  England  or  Ireland  forge  or  alter,  or  offer,  utter,  dispose 
of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  any 
promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  mouey,  or  any  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of 
any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  acceptance 
of  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority  or  request  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods  or  security,  or 
any  deed,  bond,  or  writing  obligatory  for  the  payment  of  money  (whether  such  deed, 
bond,  or  writing  obligatory  shall  be  made  only  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  for  the 
payment  of  money  together  with  some  other  purpose),  or  any  indorsement  on  or 
assignment  of  any  such  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority,  request,  de+d,  bund, 
or  writing  obligatory,  in  whatsoever  place  or  country  out  of  England  aud  Ireland, 
whether  under  the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty  or  not,  the  money  payable  or  secured 
by  such  bill,  note,  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority,  request^  deed,  bond,  or 
writing  obligatory  may  be  or  may  purport  to  be  payable,  and  in  whatever  language 
the  same  respectively  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  expressed,  and  whether  such  bill 
note,  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority  or  request  be  or  be  not  under  seal,  every 
such  person,  and  every  person  aiding,  abetting,  or  counselling  such  person,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  offender  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  punishable 
*fU&1  thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  money  had  *been  payable,  or  had 
-"   purported  to  be  payable,  in  England  or  Ireland."(/) 

Sec.  41.  "  If  any  person  shall  commit  any  offence  against  this  Act,  or  shall  com- 
mit any  offence  of  forgiug  or  altering  any  matter  whatsoever,  or  of  offering,  utter- 
ing,  disposing  of,  or  putting  off  any  matter  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged  or  altered,  whether  the  offence  in  any  such  case  shall  be  indictable  at  com- 
mon law,  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  passed  or  to  be  passed,  every  such  offender  may 
be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished,  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  he 
shall  be  appreheuded  or  be  in  custody  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  his 
offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  that  county  or  place ;  and  every  accessory 
before  or  after  the  fact  to  any  such  offence,  if  the  same  be  a  felony,  and  every  per- 
son aiding,  abetting,  or  counselling  the  commission  of  any  such  offence,  if  the  same 
be  a  misdemeanor,  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished,  in  any  county 
or  place  in  which  he  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  in  the  same  manner  io 
all  respects  as  if  his  offence,  and  the  offence  of  his  principal,  had  been  actually 
committed  in  such  county  or  place." (</) 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  30,  and  extended  to  Ireland.  Tb« 
words  in  italics  are  introduced  to  make  this  clause  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Act.  It  was  held  in  Ireland  that  forging  an  indorsement  in  Ireland  on  a  bill  drawn  ii 
America  on  a  person  in  Ireland,  and  payable  in  Ireland,  was  within  the  Irish  Act,  39  Geo. 
3,  c.  63 :  Reg.  ».  Roberta,  7  Cox  C.  0.  422. 

(g)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  24,  and  extended  to  Ireland. 

The  former  clause  provided  that  the  offence  might  "  be  laid  and  charged  to  hare  bed 
committed  "  in  any  county  or  place  where  the  offender  was  apprehended  or  in  caito4f> 
This  provision  was  rendered  useless  by  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  23 ;  which  reodffl  K 
unnecessary  to  state  any  venue  in  the  body  of  any  indictment  which  does  not  relate  to  a 
local  offence. 
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Sec.  44.  u  It  shall  be  sufficient,  in  any  indictment  for  forging,  altering,  uttering, 
offer ing,  disposing  of,  or  putting  off  any  instrument  whatsoever,  where  it  shall  be 
neressary  to  allege  an  intent  to  defraud,  to  allege  that  the  party  accused  did  not  act 
with  intent  to  defraud,  without  alleging  an  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person; 
and  ou  the  trial  of  any  such  offence  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  an  intent  to 
defraud  any  particular  person,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  party 
accused  did  the  act  charged  with  an  intent  to  defraud." (^) 

Sec.  45.  "  Where  the  having  any  matter  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  any  per- 
son is  in  this  Act  expressed  to  be  an  offence,  if  any  person  shall  have  any  such 
matter  in  his  personal  custody  or  possession,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  have 
any  such  matter  in  the  actual  custody  or  possession  of  any  other  person,  or  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  have  any  such  matter  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  build- 
ing, lodging,  apartment,  field,  or  other  place,  open  or  inclosed,  whether  belonging  to 
or  occupied  by  himself  or  not,  and  ^whether  such  matter  shall  be  so  had  for  r*o,«fl 
his  own  use  or  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  another,  every  such  person  shall  be  *- 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  such  matter  in  his  custody  or  possession  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act."(t ) 

Sec  46.  "  If  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  by  information  on  oath  or  affirmation 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son has  in  his  custody  or  possession,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse,  any  note  or 
bill  of  the  governor  aud  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  of  any 
hotly  corporate,  company,  or  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers,  or  any 
frame,  mould,  or  implement  for  making  paper  in  imitation  of  the  paper  used  for 
such  notes  or  bills,  or  any  such  paper,  or  any  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material 
having  thereon  any  words,  forms,  devices,  or  characters  capable  of  producing  or  in- 
tended to  produce  the  impression  of  any  such  note  or  bill,  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
any  tool,  implement,  or  material  used  or  employed  or  intended  to  be  used  or  employed 
in  or  about  any  of  the  operations  aforesaid,  or  any  forged  security,  document,  or 
instrument  whatsoever,  or  any  machinery,  frame,  mould,  plate,  die,  seal,  fiapm,  or 
other  matter  or  thing  used  or  employed  or  intended  to  be  used  or  employed  in  the 
forgery  of  any  security,  document,  or  instrument  whatsoever,  such  justice  may,  if 
he  think  fit,  grant  a  warrant  to  search  for  the  same ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  found 
upon  such  search,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  seize  and  carry  the  same  before  some  justice 
of  the  county  or  place,  to  be  by  him  disposed  of  according  to  law ;  and  all  such 
matters  and  things  so  seized  as  aforesaid  shall  by  order  of  the  court  where  any  such 
offender  shall  be  tried,  or  in  case  there  shall  be  no  such  trial  then  by  order  of  some 
justice  of  the  peace,  be  defaced  and  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  such 
court  or  justice  shall  direct." (j) 

The  former  clause  made  the  accessories,  aiders,  and  abettors  triable  in  any  place  where 
the  principal  was  triable ;  but  cases  of  forgery  might  occur  where  the  principal  had  not 
been  apprehended,  and  where  no  proof  could  be  given  of  any  place  where  he  would  be 
triable,  and  therefore  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  was  assimilated  to  the  former  part  by 
labstitating  the  words  "in  which  he  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody."  As  to  the 
proceedings  against  accessories  in  general,  see  vol.  1,  p.  07,  it  teq. 

(k)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  8. 

The  passage  in  italics  was  inserted  to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that  this  clause  made 
it  necessary  to  allege  an  intent  to  defraud  in  cases  where  the  clause  creating  the  offence 
did  not  make  such  an  intent  an  ingredient  in  the  offence. 

(i)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  28,  and  extended  to  Ireland. 

As  to  the  clause  in  italics,  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  96. 

(J)  This  clause  is  new  in  England ;  but  by  the  38  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  s.  6  (I.),  and  39  Geo.  3, 
c.  63,  s.  6  (I.),  power  was  given  in  Ireland  to  search  for  forged  bills  and  notes  of  the  banks 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  for  frames,  moulds,  &c,  for  making  such  bills  or  notes.  This 
clause  is  partly  framed  on  these  enactments,  and  partly  on  the  similar  clauses  in  the  Coin 
Act.  2  Will.  4,  c.  34,  s.  14,  with  great  additions. 

Wherever  information  on  oath  is  made  before  a  justice  that  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  any  person  has  in  his  custody  or  possession  without  lawful  authority  or 
excuse  any  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  clause,  the  justice  may  issue  a  search  warrant 
Under  which  it  may  be  seized  and  secured  to  be  used  as  evidence  or  otherwise  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 

The  cases  embraced  by  this  clause  are: — 1.  Where  any  person  has  in  bis  possession, 
Without  lawful  authority  or  excuse,  any  note  or  bill  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  or 
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*8<rn  *Sec.  47.  u  Whosoever  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  be  cou- 
'-*  victed  of  any  offence  which  shall  have  been  subjected  by  any  Act  or  Acts  to 
the  same  pains  and  penalties  as  are  imposed  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  intituled  '  An  Act  against  Forgers  of  False  Deeds 
and  Writings/  for  any  of  the  offences  first  enumerated  in  the  said  Act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  in  lieu  of  such  pains  and  penalties,  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five(  jj )  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confiueinent."(&) 

Sec.  48.  '*  Where  by  any  Act  now  in  force  any  person  falsely  making,  forging, 
counterfeiting,  erasing,  or  altering  any  matter  whatsoever,  or  uttering,  publishing, 
offering,  disposing  of,  putting  away,  or  making  use  of  auy  matter  whatsoever, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited,  erased,  or  altered, 
or  any  person  demanding  or  endeavoring  to  receive  or  have  anythiug  or  to  do  or 
cause  to  be  done  auy  act,  upon  or  by  virtue  of  any  matter  whatsoever,  knowing  such 
matter  to  have  been  falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited,  erased,  or  altered,  would, 
according  to  the  provisions  contained  in  any  such  Act,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
would,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  first  year  of  King  William  the  Fourth, 
chapter  sixty-six,  have  been  liable  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon ;  or  where  by  any  Act 

of  any  other  bank.  This  provision  is  intended  to  reach  any  case  where  any  bills  or  notes 
of  any  of  these  banks  may  have  been  unlawfully  taken  away  before  they  were  regularly 
issued.  It  is  true  that  in  such  a  case  the  bills  or  notes  are  not  forged,  but  they  have  been 
unlawfully  taken  out  of  the  bank,  and  ought  not  to  be  circulated,  aud  the  case  is  at  least 
as  strong  as  that  of  coining  tools  conveyed  out  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  mints  without 
lawful  authority  or  excuse,  which  may  be  seized  under  a  search  warrant.  See  the  Coin 
Act,  ss.  25,  27,  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  105,  113. 

2.  Where  any  person  has  in  his  possession,  without  lawful  authority  or  exense,  any 
frame,  &c,  for  making  paper  in  imitation  of  any  of  the  paper  used  for  such  notes  or  bills, 
—or  any  such  paper,  or  any  plate,  wood,  &c,  having  thereon  any  words,  device*.  4c, 
capable  of  producing  the  impression  of  any  such  note  or  bill, — or  any  tool,  &c,  used  about 
any  of  those  operations. 

3.  Where  any  person  has  in  his  possession,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse,  any 
forged  security,  document,  or  instrument  whatsoever.    This  is  a  new  provision  and  a  very 
important  amendment  of  the  law;  for  it  will  tend  to  facilitate  prosecutions  for  forgery  in 
many  cases.     Hitherto  it  has  frequently  happened  that  forgers  have  escaped  with  impu- 
nity for  want  of  such  a  power  as  is  here  conferred.     This  clause  includes  every  forged 
instrument  whatsoever,  and  it  authorizes  the  search  for  such  an  instrument  in  every  case 
at  the  instance  of  the  Ciown  or  a  private  prosecutor.     It  is  clear  that  a  search  may  be 
made  under  it  wherever  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  instrument  i3  in  the 
possession  of  the  forger,  for  he  can  have  no  lawful  authority  or  excuse  for  its  possession; 
just  as  clearly  is  that  the  case  where  it  is  in  the  possession  of  any  agent  of  the  forger,  for 
he  can  have  no  more  authority  or  excuse  for  its  possession  than  the  forger.     But  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  where  a  forged  instrument  is  delivered  to  an  attorney  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that,  if  it  were  a  genuine  instrument,  he  would  be  privileged  from  producing 
it,  the  attorney  has  a  lawful  authority  or  excuse  for  keeping  possession  of  it:  bat  this 
clearly  is  not  so;  the  words  "without  lawful  authority  or  excuse"  are  introduced  in  this 
clause  for  the  like  purpose  as  in  the  other  sections  of  this  Act  (ss.  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  16, 17, 
18,  19),  and  in  the  similar  sections  of  the  Coin  Act  (ss.  6,  7,  8),  viz.,  to  protect  persons 
who  are  lawfully  in  possession,  Ac,  of  the  things  specified,  and  their  agents,  and  are  in- 
applicable to  persons  who  are  unlawfully  iu  possession  of  the  things,  or  their  agents, 
whether  attorneys  or  not.     Consequently  all  such  questions  as  arose  in  Rex  r.  Smith,  1 
Phil.  Ev.  171 ;  Reg.  v.  Avery,  8  C.  &  P.  596  (34  E.  C.  L.  R  ) ;  Reg.  v.  Hay  ward,  2C.U 
234  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;   a.  c,  as  Reg.  v.  Jones,  1   Den.  C.  C.  166 ;  Reg.  v.  Farley,  2  C.  &  K- 
313;   1  Den.  C.  C.  197;  and  Reg.  v.  Tuffs,  1  Den.  C.  C.  319,  may  be  avoided  in  future  by 
seizing  the  forged  instrument  under  a  search  warrant  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  clause. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  stolen 
deed,  bill,  or  note,  delivered  by  a  client  to  his  attorney,  may  be  seized  under  a  search  war- 
rant issued  under  sec.  103  of  the  Larceny  Act;  so  that  this  construction  places  the  search 
for  forged  and  stolen  instruments  on  precisely  the  same  footing. 

Lastly,  where  any  person  has  in  his  possession,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse.  *>/ 
machinery  used  in  the  forgery  of  any  security,  document,  or  instrument  whatsoever. 

{Si)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(k)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  23,  and  extended  to  Ireland  to  flf*t 
any  cases,  if  such  there  be,  to  which  its  provisions  may  apply. 
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now  in  force  any  person  falsely  personating  another,  or  falsely  acknowledging  any- 
thing in  the  name  of  another,  or  falsely  representing  any  other  person  than  the  real 
party  to  he  such  real  party,  or  wilfully  making  a  false  entry  in  any  hook,  account, 
or  document,  or  in  any  manner  wilfully  *falsifying  any  part  of  any  book,  r^o^o 
account,  or  document,  or  wilfully  making  a  transfer  of  any  stock,  annuity,  or  ■- 
fund,  in  the  name  of  any  person  not  being  the  owner  thereof,  or  knowingly  taking 
any  false  oath,  or  knowingly  making  any  false  affidavit  or  false  affirmation,  or  de- 
manding or  receiving  any  money  or  other  thing  by  virtue  of  any  probate  or  letters 
of  administration,  knowing  the  will  on  which  such  probate  shall  have  been  obtained 
to  have  been  false  or  forged,  or  knowing  such  probate  or  letters  of  administration  to 
have  been  obtained  by  means  of  any  false  oath  or  false  affirmation,  would,  according 
to  the  provisions  contained  in  any  such  Act,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  would  before 
the  passing  of  the  said  Act  of  the  first  year  of  King  William  the  Fourth  have 
been  liable  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon ;  or  where  by  any  Act  now  in  force  any  person 
making  or  using,  or  knowingly  having  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  frame, 
mould,  or  instrument  for  the  making  of  papar,  with  certain  words  visible  in  the  sub- 
stance thereof,  or  any  person  making  such  paper,  or  causing  certain  words  to  appear 
visible  in  the  substance  of  any  paper,  would,  according  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  any  such  Act,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  would  before  the  passing  of  the  said  Act 
of  the  first  year  of  King  William  the  Fourth  have  been  liable  to  suffer  death  as  a 
felon  ;  then,  and  in  each  of  the  several  cases  aforesaid,  if  any  person  shall  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act  be  convicted  of  any  such  felony  as  is  hereinbefore  in 
this  section  mentioned,  or  of  aiding,  abetting,  counselling  or  procuring  the  com- 
mission thereof,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  punishable  under  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  every  such  person  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  kept  iu  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(A*&)years, — 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  withont  hard 
labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^ 

Sec.  49.  "  In  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  this  Act,  every  principal 
in'  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punishable  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  this  Act  punishable ;  and 
every  accessory  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this  act,  shall  on  con- 
viction be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  withouc  solitary  con- 
finement; and  every  person  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the  commission 
of  any  misdemeanor  punishable  under  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against,  indicted,  and  punished  as  a  principal  offender."(m) 

Sec  50.  u  All  indictable  offences,  mentioned  in  this  Act  which  shall  be  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  or  Ireland  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  offences  of  the  same  nature,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  if  they  had 
been  committed  upon  the  land  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  may  be  dealt  with, 
enquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  in  any  county  or  place  in  England  or  Ireland  in 
which  the  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  as  if  they  had  *beea  actually  committed  in  that  county  or  place ;  r^o^q 
and  in  any  indictment  for  any  such  offence,  or  for  being  an  accessory  to  *• 
such  an  offence,  the  venue  in  the  margin  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  in  such  county  or  place,  and  the  offence  shall  be  averred  to  have 
been  committed  on  4the  high  seas;'  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
•her  or  affect  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or 
naval  forces."(n) 

Sec.  51.  "  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  under  this 
Act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
my  of  the  punishments  by  this  Act  authorized,  to  fine  the  offender,  and  to  require 

(«)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  1,  and  extended  to  Ireland  to  meet 
toy  case,  if  such  there  be,  to  which  its  provisions  may  apply. 

(m)  See  the  note  to  sec.  67  of  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  881. 

(*)  See  the  note  to  sec.  68  of  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act,  ante,  vol.  1, 
P-  762. 
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him  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances,  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or  either,  for 
keeping  the  peace  and  being  of  good  behavior ;  and  in  all  cases  of  felonies  in  tins 
Act  mentioned  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  to  require  the 
offender  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances,  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or  either,  for 
keeping  the  peace,  in  addition  to  any  of  the  punishments  by  this  Act  authorized : 
provided  that  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  under  this  clause,  for  not  finding  sure- 
ties, for  any  period  exceeding  one  year." 

Sec.  52.  "  Whenever  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  may  be  awarded 
for  any  offence  under  this  Act,  the  court  may  sentence  the  offender  to  be  impri- 
soned, or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction." 

Sec.  53.  "  Whenever  solitary  confinement  may  be  awarded  for  any  offence  under 
this  Act,  the  court  may  direct  the  offender  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for 
any  portion  or  portions  of  his  imprisonment,  or  of  his  imprisonment  with  hard  labor, 
not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  three  months  in  any 
one  year." 

Sec.  54.  "  The  court  before  which  any  indictable  misdemeanor  against  this  Act 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  tried  may  allow  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  in  cases  of  felony ;  and  every  order  for  the  payment  of  such  costs  shall  be 
made  out,  and  the  sum  of  money  mentioned  therein  paid  and  repaid,  upon  the  same 
terms  and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  in  cases  of  felony."(o) 


*850]  "CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

OF  THE   FORGING,   ETC.,  OF  RECORDS,  JUDICIAL  PR0CE88,   AND   EVIDENCE. 

It  is  clear  that,  by  the  common  law,  a  person  may  be  guilty  of  forgery  by  falaely 
and  fraudulently  making  or  altering  any  matter  of  record:  for,  since  the  law  gives 
the  highest  credit  to  all  records,  it  cannot  but  be  of  the  utmost  ill  consequence  to  the 
public  to  have  them  either  forged  or  falsified. (a)  If,  therefore,  a  man  should  insert 
in  an  indictment  the  names  of  those  against  whom  in  truth  it  was  not  found,  it  would 
be  forgery.  (6)1 

Even  if  the  offence  should  not  constitute  a  forgery,  yet  in  no  instance  can  the  coun- 
terfeiting or  alteration  of  any  judicial  process  or  matter  be  less  than  a  very  high 
misdemeanor,  as  tending  to  stop  or  impede  the  course  of  justice,  or  to  encroach  upon 
the  judicial  power.(c)  The  defacing  or  rasure  of  any  record,  without  due  authority 
is  an  offence  at  common  law,  highly  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment(^)  And 
it  has  been  holden  that  any  person  making  or  knowingly  using  a  raise  aflidsTit, 
taken  abroad  (though  a  forging  could  not  be  assignable  on  it  here),  in  order  to  ntf» 
lead  our  own  courts,  and  to  prevent  public  justice,  is  punishable  by  indictment  for 
a  misdemeanor.(e) 

Judges  are  highly  punishable  at  common  law  for  offences  of  this  kind.(/)  And 
the  statute  8  Rich.  2,  c.  4,  applies  expressly  to  judges  as  well  as  to  clerks. 

(o)  The  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland.    It  came  into  force  Not.  1,  1861. 
(a)  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  8.  1,  8 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Forgery  (B.)  ;  Roll.  Ab.  65,  76 ;  Telv.  146;  Cro. 
Eliz.  178. 

(6)  Rex  v.  Marsh,  3  Mod.  66 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  70,  s.  2. 

(c)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  9,  p.  866. 

(d)  3  Inst.  71,  72;  1  Hale  646;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  47,  8.  1. 

(e)  Omealy  v.  Newell,  8  East  364.  And  see  Fawcett's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  T, ». 
862  ;  ante,  p.  770. 

(/)  3  Inst.  72  ;  1  Hale  646.  In  3  Inst.  72,  the  case  of  Justice  Ingham  (or  Heagb*m,*i 
as  Hawkins  says,  Ingram),  who  was  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  is  mentioned  titf- 

1  Where  a  person  puts  his  name  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and  agrees  that  the  ofcer 
may  fill  up  a  delivery  bond  above  his  signature,  the  officer  commits  no  forgery,  to  loaf* 
he  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  authority :  Griffith  v.  Comm.,  5  J.  J.  Harsh.  320. 
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The  8  Rich.  2,  c.  4,  enacts,  that  "  if  any  judge  or  clerk  "  offend  by  the  false  en- 
tering of  pleas,  rasing  of  rolls,  or  changing  of  verdicts,  to  the  disherison  of  any  one, 
he  shall  be  punished  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  King,  and  making  satisfaction  to  the 
party. 

As  to  forging  Her  Majesty's  seals,  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  1,  "  whosoever 
shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counter- 
feited, the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Iler  Majesty's  Privy  Seal,  any  Privy 
Signet  of  Her  Majesty,  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Sign  Manual,  any  of  Her  r*oci 
^Majesty's  seals  appointed  by  the  twenty-fourth  Article  of  the  Union  between  ■- 
England  and  Scotland  to  be  kept,  used,  and  continued  in  Scotland,  the  Great  Seal 
of  Ireland,  or  the  Privy  Seal  of  Ireland,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  stamp  or 
impression  of  any  of  the  seals  aforesaid,  or  shall  utter  any  document  or  instrument 
whatsoever,  having  thereon  or  affixed  thereto  the  stamp  or  impression  of  any  such 
forged  or  counterfeited  seal,  knowing  Hie  same  to  be  tlte  stamp  or  impression  of  such 
forged  or  counterfeited  seal,  or  any  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp  or  impression 
made  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  the  stamp  or  impression  of  any  of  the  seals 
aforesaid,  knowing  tlie  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  forge  or  alter,  or 
utttTy  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  document  or  instrument  having 
any  of  the  said  stamps  or  impressions  thereon  or  affixed  titer eto,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(</)  years, — or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinemeut."(A) 

The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  5,  enacts,  *'  that  if  any  person  shall  make,  forge,  or 
counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  the  mark  or 
hand  of  the  receiver  of  the  prefines  at  the  alienation  office,  upon  auy  writ  of 
covenant,  whereby  such  receiver  or  any  other  person  shall  or  may  be  defrauded,  or 
suffer  any  loss  thereby ;  every  person  so  offending,  aud  being  thereof  convicted, 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit 
of  clergy."(i) 

By  the  1  &  2  Vict  c.  94,  s.  1,  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Chapter 
House  of  Westminster,  Roll's  Chapel,  Petty  Bag  Office,  offices  in  the  custody  of  the 

He  paid  "eight  hundred  marks  for  a  fine,  for  that  a  poor  man  being  fined  in  an  action  of 
debt  at  thirteen  shilling  four-pence,  the  said  justice,  moved  with  pity,  caused  the  roll  to 
be  raised,  and  made  it  six  shilling  eight-pence.  This  case  J.  Southcot  remembered  when 
Catlyn,  C.  J.,  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  would  have  ordered  a 
rmsure  of  a  roll  in  the  like  case,  which  Southcot,  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  utterly 
denied  to  assent  unto,  and  said  openly,  that  he  meant  not  to  build  a  clock-house ;  for 
(said  he)  with  the  fine  that  Ingham  paid  for  the  like  matter,  the  clock-house  at  West- 
minster was  builded,  and  furnished  with  a  clock,  which  continueth  to  this  day." 

(y)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(A)  This  clause  is  token  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  2  ;  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123  ;  and  1  Vict. 
c.  84,  ss.  2,  3 ;  and  is  new  in  Ireland. 

Under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  2,  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  clause 
were  treason;  but  as  the  capital  punishment  had  been  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  reduce  them  to  felonies. 

The  part  in  italiet  is  new,  and  provides  for  offences  much  more  likely  to  be  committed 
than  the  forgery  of  the  seals  themselves.  These  offences  are  :  1,  The  forging  the  impres- 
sion of  any  of  the  said  seals;  2,  The  uttering  any  document  having  the  impression  of  any 
such  forged  seal  on  it,  knowing  it  to  be  forged ;  3,  The  uttering  any  forged  impression 
intended  to  resemble  the  impression  of  any  of  the  said  seals,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged ;  4,  Forging  or  uttering,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  any  document  having  any 
of  the  said  impressions  thereon.    As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  anUy  p.  849. 

(•)  The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  not  being  expressly  repealed  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  and  the. 
forgeries  mentioned  in  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  not  being  made  capital  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c. 
66,  they  are  now  punishable  under  the  24  A  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847,  with  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term. 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  bard  labor,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of 
correction,  and  the  offender  may  be  directed  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  any 
portion  or  portions  of  such  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and 
Slot  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  year,  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  seem 
Sseet.  As  to  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories,  see  sec 
*3,  mf#,  p.  848. 
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Queen's  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  or  of  any  other  officer  of  the  Exchequer, 
Augmentation  Office,  First  Fruits  and  Tenths'  Office,  office  of  the  Land  Revenue 
and  Enrolments,  of  the  late  auditor  of  the  land  revenues  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  records  lately  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Pells  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
^oc 91  now  in  the  custody  of  *Her  Majesty's  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
-J  records  belonging  to  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Admiralty, 
Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Marshalsea.  the  records  of  the  lately  abolished 
Courts  of  Wales  and  of  Chester,  Durham,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  are  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Master  of  the  Roll8.(y)  And  by  sec.  8  a  public  record  office  is 
to  be  established,  and  by  sec.  12  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  may  allow  a  copy  to  be 
made  of  any  of  the  said  records,  which  is  to  be  ''  certified  as  a  true  and  authentic 
copy  by  the  deputy-keeper  of  the  records,  or  one  of  the  assistant  record  keepers." 
and  to  u  be  sealed  or  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  record  office ;"  and  by  sec.  13 
such  copies  are  made  evidence. 

Sec.  19.  "Every  person  belonging  to  or  employed  in  the  said  public  record  office, 
who  shall  certify  any  writing  as  a  true  and  authentic  copy  of  a  record  in  the  custody 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  in  any  material  part,  and 
every  person  who  shall  counterfeit  the  signature  of  an  assistant  record  keeper  for  the 
purpose  of  counterfeiting  a  certified  copy  of  a  record,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit 
the  seal  of  the  public  record  office,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  duly  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  (it) 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years."  • 

Sec.  20.  "The  word  Records'  means  'all  rolls,  records,  writs,  books,  proceedings, 
decrees,  bills,  warrants,  accounts,  papers,  aud  documents  whatsoever  of  a  public 
nature  belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  or  now  deposited  in  any  of  the  offices  or  places  of 
custody  before  mentioned/  "(/) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  27,  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  fraudulently  alter, 
or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  fraudu- 
lently altered,  any  record,  writ,  return,  panel,  process,  rule,  order,  warrant,  inter- 
rogatory, deposition,  affidavit,  affirmation,  recognizance,  cognovit  actionem,  or  warrant 
of  attorney,  or  any  original  document  whatsoever  of  or  belonging  to  any  Court  of 
Record,  or  any  bill,  petition,  process,  notice,  rule,  answer,  pleading,  interrogatory, 
deposition,  affidavit,  affirmation,  report,  order,  or  decree,  or  any  original  document 
whatsoever  of  or  belonging  to  any  Court  of  Equity  or  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  or  any  document  or  writing,  or  any  copy  of  any  document  or 
writing,  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  court  in  this  section  men- 
tioned, shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years  and  not  less  than  five(m)  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  aud  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement."(n) 

^q-  0-1  *Sec.  28.  "  Whosoever,  being  the  clerk  of  any  court,  or  other  officer  having 
-I  the  custody  of  the  records  of  any  court,  or  being  the  deputy  of  any  such  clerk 
or  officer,  shall  utter  any  false  copy  or  certificate  of  any  record,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  false ;  and  whosoever,  other  than  such  clerk,  officer,  or  deputy,  shall  sign  or 
certify  any  copy  or  certificate  of  any  record  as  such  clerk,  officer,  or  deputy;  and 

(/)  By  sec.  2,  the  Queen  in  Council  may  order  records  in  other  offices  to  be  included  ia 
the  Act. 

(k)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years.  See  vol.  1.  p.  *, 
and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(I)  The  Act  contains  no  provision  as  to  principals  in  the  second  degree  or  accessories. 
But  the  principals  in  the  second  degree  are  punishable  as  principals  in  the  first  degree, 
according  to  the  general  rule  4  Bl.  Com.  39,  aud  the  accessories  under  the  24  k  25  Vict, 
c.  94.     See  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teq. 

(m)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(n)  This  clause  is  new.  It  provides  for  the  forging  and  uttering  of  any  proceedings  la 
any  Court  of  Record,  in  any  Court  of  Equity,  and  in  any  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  also  of 
any  document,  Ac,  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  as  evidence  in  any  of  these  courts.  Af 
to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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whosoever  shall  forge  or  fraudulently  alter,  or  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  fraudulently  altered,  any  copy  or  certificate  of 
any  record,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  copy  or  certificate  of  any 
record  having  thereon  any  false  or  forged  name,  handwriting,  or  signature,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  false  or  forged ;  and  whosoever  shall  forge  the  seal  of  any  Court  of 
Record,  or  shall  forge  or  fraudulently  alter  any  process  of  any  court  other  than 
such  courts  as  in  the  last  preceding  section  mentioned,  or  shall  serve  or  enforce  any 
forged  process  of  any  court  whatsoever,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  or  shall 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  any  person  any  paper  falsely  purporting  to  be  any 
such  process,  or  a  copy  thereof,  or  to  be  any  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  or  a  copy  thereof,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  or  shall 
act  or  profess  to  act  under  any  such  false  process,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years  and  not  less  than  five(o)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  con- 
finement."^) 

On  an  indictment  under  tbe  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  57,  for  acting  under  false  color 
of  the  process  of  a  county  court,  it  appeared  that  J.  Roberts  was  indebted  to  the 
prisoner  in  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  and  that  the  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining ^payment  of  such  debt,  sent  to  J.  Roberts  the  following  docu-  r*Q&4. 
ment : —  L 

V.  [Coat  of  arms.]  R. 

"  Wtkhpool,  October  17th,  1836. 
"  To  Mr.  John  Roberts, 
"  Sir, 

"  I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  unless  the  amount  of  your  account,  £0  10s. 
Od.,  which  is  due  to  me,  is  paid  on  or  before  the  23c?  instant  to  me  at  the  quarry, 
proceedings  will  be  taken  to  obtain  the  same  in  pursuance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  9th  &  10th  of  Victoria,  cap.  25th,  of  the  new  County  Court  Act,  for 
the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts,  &c. 

"  Yours,  &c, 

"  Frederick  Mugliston,  Clerk  to  Court, 
"  Instructed  by  John  Evans." 

The  whole  except  the  parts  in  italics  was  in  print.  After  the  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  wife  of  Roberts  went  to  the  prisoner  and  asked  if  he  had  sent  the  letter; 
he  replied  that  he  had  ordered  the  court  to  send  it ;  and  on  being  so  informed  she 

(o)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

\p)  This  clause  is  new  as  a  general  provision,  but  is  framed  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c. 
28,  8.  11,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  s.  21  (I.)  (which  relate  to  certificates  of  previous  convictions 
of  felony) ;  2  Will.  4,  c.  34,  8.  9  (which  relates  to  copies  of  previous  convictions  in  coining 
cases);  and  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  57  (which  relates  to  the  forgery,  Ac,  of  proceedings 
in  the  county  courts). 

In  Reg.  v.  Evans,  D.  &  B.  23G,  and  Reg.  v.  Richmond,  Bell  C.  C.  142,  Bramwell,  B.,  dif- 
fering from  tbe  other  judges,  thought  that  the  words  in  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  57,  "who 
shall  act  or  profess  to  act  under  any  false  color  or  pretence  of  the  process  of  the  court," 
implied  an  acting  under  genuine  process  by  false  color  or  pretence ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  such  doubt,  the  words  uany  such  false  process"  are  substituted  in  this  clause. 
The  2  Will.  4,  c.  34,  is  the  only  one  of  the  statutes  mentioned  in  this  note,  which  is  re- 
pealed, but  this  section  seems  to  include  all  the  cases  within  the  other  clauses. 

The  provisions  of  this  clause  are:— 1,  against  any  clerk,  officer,  or  deputy,  uttering  any 
false  copy  or  certificate  of  any  recotd  knowing  it  to  be  false ;  2,  against  any  person  other 
than  such  clerk,  Ac,  signing  or  certifying  any  such  copy  or  certificate  as  such  clerk,  Ac. ; 
3,  against  forging  or  uttering,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  any  such  copy  or  certificate,  or 
any  such  copy  or  certificate  with  a  forged  signature,  knowing  it  to  be  forged ;  4,  against 
forging  the  seal  of  any  Court  of  Record,  or  forging  the  process  of  any  court  other  than 
the  courts  mentioned  to  the  preceding  section  ;  5,  against  serving  or  enforcing  any  forged 
process  of  any  court  whatsoever,  knowing  it  to  be  forged;  6,  against  delivering  any  paper 
xaUely  purporting  to  be  any  such  process,  or  a  copy  thereof,  or  any  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  a  copy  thereof,  knowing  it  to  be  false ;  7,  against 
acting,  or  professing  to  act,  under  any  such  false  process,  knowing  it  to  be  false.  As  to 
hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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paid  the  prisoner  the  ten  shillings  demanded  in  the  letter.  Whilst  the  money  wu 
lying  on  the  table,  the  prisoner  asked  her  for  fifteenpence  for  County  Court  ex- 
penses, as  he  wanted  to  put  the  full  amount  in  the  receipt,  which  he  was  then 
writing.  She  said  she  had  no  more  money.  He  said  he  would  take  sixpence,  and 
that  he  had  done  the  same  with  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  paid  him  fifteenpence  for 
County  Court  expenses.  She  said  she  had  not  any  more  money,  and  no  money  was 
paid  for  costs,  and  a  receipt  for  ten  shillings  alone  was  given.  And,  on  a  case  re- 
served, it  was  held  that  the  case  fell  within  the  words  every  person  "  who  shall  act 
or  profess  to  act  under  any  false  color  or  pretence  of  the  process  of  the  said  00011." 
This  branch  of  the  clause  applied  to  a  person  pretending  to  act  under  process  of 
the  court  when  there  is  in  fact  no  process,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  present  case. 
The  mere  sending  of  the  letter  by  the  prisoner  would  not  alone  have  been  sufficient; 
but  he  afterwards  pretended  that  fifteenpence  was  due  for  County  Court  expenses; 
and,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  intended  the  woman  to  believe  that  he  had  process 
which  entitled  him  to  receive  that  sum ;  and  that  he  had  incurred  costs  in  respect 
of  proceedings  in  the  County  Court  (q) 

And  where  on  a  similar  indictment  on  the  same  clause  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner had  obtained  blank  forms  for  the  plaintiff's  instructions  to  issue  County  Court 
summons,  one  of  which  he  filled  up,  and  without  any  authority  signed  it  "  William 
Giles,  Registrar  of  the  Taunton  Court,"  and  wrote  on  the  back,  "  Unless  the  whole 
amount  claimed  by  A.  Richmond,  draper,  of  Taunton,  is  paid  on  Saturday,  an  exe- 
*oc  r-,  cution  warrant  will  be  immediately  *issued  against  you.  Witness  my  gig- 
-J  nature,  William  Giles."  Giles  was  the  registrar,  but  the  signatures  on  the 
face  and  back  were  forgeries.  The  prisoner  sent  this  document  to  T.  Snooks,  the 
person  named  in  it  as  defendant,  who  owed  the  prisoner  the  sum  mentioned  in  it. 
The  document  was  sent  to  Snooks  in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  the  said  sum.  On 
a  case  reserved,  in  consequence  of  the  observation  in  the  preceding  case  that  the 
mere  sending  the  letter  would  not  have  been  acting  under  color  of  process,  it  was 
held  that  the  offence  proved  was  certainly  a  professing  to  act  under  a  colorable 
process  of  the  court,  (r) 

But  where  on  a  similar  indictment  it  appeared  that  Kingstone  had  brought  an 
action  against  Wainwright  in  a  County  Court  to  recover  £1  7s.  for  goods  sold,  and 
the  summons,  dated  the  7th  of  May,  called  on  the  defendant  to  appear  on  the  7th 
of  June,  which  he  did  not  do,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  the  prisoner  called  at  the 
defendant's  house,  and  said  he  was  authorized  by  the  court  to  receive  the  debt  and 
costs,  and  if  the  amount  was  not  paid  on  that  day,  or  before  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  he  should  bring  an  execution  and  take  the  goods.  The  prisoner  asked 
£1  6s.  9rf.  for  the  debt;  the  defendant  showed  him  the  summons  claimed  £1  7*. 
The  prisoner  said  there  was  a  mistake,  and  if  the  defendant  paid  him  £1  8*.  9//.  it 
would  cover  all  expenses ;  and  the  defendant  paid  the  money.  Crompton,  J.,  stopped 
the  case,  saying  that  the  charge  was  not  made  out,  as  he  thought  the  Act  applied 
to  false  instruments,  and  not  to  mere  false  representations  as  to  the  authority  or 
employment  of  the  prisoner.  There  was  no  acting  or  professing  to  act  under  the 
process  of  the  County  Court  (s) 

We  have  seen  that  where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  delivered  a 
certain  paper  falsely  purporting  to  be  a  certain  process  of  a  County  Court,  and  the 
document  in  question  was  a  mere  notice  to  produce,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner 
ought  not  to  have  been  convicted. (t) 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Evans,  D.  k  B.  236.  The  words  of  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  57,  are  "eTerj 
person  who  shall  forge  the  seal  of  any  process  of  the  court,  and  who  shall  serve  or  enforce 
any  such  forged  process,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  or  deliver  or  cause  to  bf  de- 
livered to  an  j  person  any  paper  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  any  summons  or  process  of  the 
said  court,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  or  who  shall  act  or  profess  to  act  under  any  fell* 
color  or  pretence  of  the  process  of  the  said  court." 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Richmond,  Bell  C.  C.  142.  • 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Myott,  6  Cox  C.  C.  406.  In  Reg.  ».  Evans,  supra,  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  dunnf 
the  argument  said,  "  Suppose  there  had  been  no  letter,  and  money  had  been  demanded  for 
County  Court  expenses,  the  defendant  saying,  '  I  have  sued  out  a  summons,  and  so  maei  i* 
due  for  expenses,'  would  not  that  be  acting  under  pretence  of  the  process  of  the  court T 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Castle,  D.  k  B.  363,  ante,  p.  801. 
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By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  29,  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  fraudulently  alter,  or 
shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  he  forged  or  fraudu- 
lently altered,  any  instrument,  whether  written  or  printed,  or  partly  written  and 
partly  printed,  which  is  or  shall  he  made  evidence  by  any  Act  passed  or  to  he 
passed,  and  for  which  offence  no  punishment  is  herein  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less 
than  five(u)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

*Sec.  32.  "  Whosoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  r^oc* 
offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  ■- 
any  summons,  conviction,  order,  or  warrant  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  recogni- 
zance purporting  to  have  been  entered  into  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other 
officer  authorized  to  take  the  same,  or  any  examination,  deposition,  affidavit,  affirma- 
tion, or  solemn  declaration,  taken  or  made  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  he 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  he  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  nve(w)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or 
without  solitary  continement."(x) 

The  following  acts  also  contain  enactments  relating  to  the  forgery  of  seals  and 
process  of  courts  and  instruments  of  evidence : — 

The  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  5,  an  Act  relating  to  inferior  courts,  makes  it  a  felony 
to  forge  the  seal  or  any  process  of  any  such  court,  or  to  enforce  any  such  forged 
process,  &c. 

The  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  113,  8.  4,  "  An*  Act  to  facilitate  the  admission  in  evidence 
of  certain  official  and  other  documents/'  makes  it  a  felony  to  forge  the  seal,  stamp, 
or  signature  to  the  documents  therein  mentioned,  or  to  utter  such  forged  docu- 
ments, &c. 

The  County  Courts  Act,  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  57,  contains  a  similar  clause  as  to 
the  seals  and  process  of  County  Courts. 

The  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  78,  which  creates  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  reserved  by 
sec.  6,  makes  it  a  felony  to  forge  or  utter  the  documents  .therein  mentioned. 

The  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106  (Bankruptcy  Act),  s.  273,  makes  it  a  felony  to  forge 
the  signature  of  a  commissioner  or  the  seal  of  the  court,  or  to  utter  the  forged 
documents  therein  mentioned. 

The  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  109  (Petty  Bag,  &c.,  Offices  Amendment  Act),  s.  20,  makes 
it  a  felony  to  forge  the  seal  and  documents  therein  mentioned,  or  to  utter  such  forged 
seal  or  documents. 

The  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99  (an  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Evidence),  s.  17,  makes 
it  a  felony  to  forge  the  seal  or  the  documents  therein  mentioned,  or  to  tender  in  evi- 
dence any  such  documents  with  a  forged  seal  thereto. 

The  15  &  1C  Vict.  c.  76  (Common  Law  Procedure  Act),  8.  23,  makes  it  a  felony 
to  forge  the  signature  to  affidavits  sworn  before  consuls  at  foreign  places,  or  to  utter 
affidavits  with  such  forged  signatures. 

The  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  83  (Patent  Law  Amendment  Act),  s.  37,  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  make  any  false  entry  in  the  Register  of  Patents,  or  to  forge  any  copy  of 
such  entry,  or  to  utter  any  such  forged  copy. 

The  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  86  (Improvement  of  Jurisdiction  in  Equity  Act),  s.  24, 
makes  it  a  felony  to  forge  the  signature  or  seal  of  any  judge  or  other  person  therein 
mentioned,  or  to  utter  documents  with  a  forged  signature  or  seals  thereto,  and  in 
this  section  is  incorporated  in  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  70  (Oaths  in  Chancery  Act). 

The  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  70  (Lunacy  Regulation  Act),  s.  102,  makes  it  a  r*ogiT 
felony  to  forge  the  signature  of  the  Registrar  in  Lunacy,  *or  the  seal  of  his   *• 
officer,  or  to  use  any  document  with  such  forged  signature  or  seal. 

(«)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(r)  This  clause  is  new ;  it  embraces  the  forging  or  uttering,  knowing  it  to  be  forged, 
of  every  document  made  evidence  by  any  statute  already  passed  or  hereafter  to  be  passed, 
and  for  which  no  other  provision  is  made  in  this  Act.  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p. 
849. 

[w)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

[*)  This  clause  is  new.    As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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The  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  78  (Admiralty  Court  Act),  b.  10,  makes  it  a  felony  to  forge 
the  signature  or  seal  of  any  commissioner,  judge,  &c,  or  to  tender  in  evidence  docu- 
ments with  such  forged  signature  or  seal. 

The  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  42  (Administration  of  Oaths  Abroad  Act),  s.  5,  makes  its 
felony  to  forge  any  seal  or  signature  therein  mentioned,  or  to  tender  in  evidence  any 
document  with  such  forged  seal  or  signature. 

The  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77  (Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration  Act),  s.  28. 
makes  it  a  felony  to  forge  the  signature  of  any  registrar,  or  the  seal  of  the  Court  of 
Probate,  or  to  tender  in  evidence  any  document  with  such  forged  signature  or  seal 
thereto. 

The  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  95  (Probates,  &c,  Act  Amendment),  s.  33,  and  the  21  k 
22  Vict.  c.  108  (Divorce,  &c,  Causes  Act  Amendment),  s.  22,  contain  similar 
enactments. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  24  &  25  Vict  c.  98,  include  the  greater  part  at 
least  of  the  offences  in  the  statutes  thus  briefly  referred  to,  and  to  have  inserted 
their  penal  provisions  at  length  would  have  been  attended  with  no  commensurate 
advantage ;  for,  wherever  a  prosecution  takes  place  under  any  of  these  Acts,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  many  other  provisions  in  the  Act,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
the  offences  created  by  the  penal  clause  really  are. 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  any  offence  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  100,  s.  9,(y)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  commit 
the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. 


♦858]  "CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

OF  FORGERIES   RELATING   TO   THE  PUBLIC   FUNDS,  AND   THE   STOCKS   OF  PUBLIC 

COMPANIES. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  2,  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer, 
utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  transfer 
of  any  share  or  interest  of  or  in  any  stock,  annuity,  or  other  public  fund  which  now 
is  or  hereafter  may  be  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  nt  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, or  of  or  in  the  capital  stock  of  any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society  which 
now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  established  by  charter,  or  by,  under,  or  by  virtue  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  power  of  attorney  or  other  authoritj 
to  transfer  any  share  or  interest  of  or  in  any  such  stock,  annuity,  public  fund,  or 
capital  stock,  or  to  receive  any  dividend  or  money  payable  in  respect  of  any  such 
share  or  interest,  or  shall  demand  or  endeavor  to  have  auy  such  share  or  interest 
transferred,  or  to  receive  any  dividend  or  money  payable  in  respect  thereof,  by  virtue 
of  any  such  forged  or  altered  power  of  attorney  or  other  authority,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  with  iutent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  to  defraud, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
five(a)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." (a) 

(y)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1.  (a)  27  k  28  Vict,  c,  47. 

(a)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  6 ;  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123 ;  1  Vict.  c. 
84,  ss.  1,  2,  3 ;  and  37  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  83.  12,  15  (I.). 

The  words  "offer,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,"  are  introduced  to  render  this  clause  consistent 
with  the  subsequent  clauses  in  this  Act. 

The  words  "  under  or  by  virtue  of,"  are  introduced  to  include  any  company  established 
under  the  provisions  of  any  Act;  though  not  established  by  the  Act  itself. 

The  words  "or  money"  are  new. 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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Sec.  3.  "  Whosoever  shall  falsely  and  deceitfully  personate  any  owner  of  any 
share  or  interest  of  or  in  any  stock,  annuity,  or  other  public  fund  which  now  is  or 
hereafter  may  be  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
or  any  owner  or  any  share  or  interest  of  or  in  the  capital  stock  of  any  body 
corporate,  company,  or  society  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  established  by 
charter,  or  by,  under,  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  owner  of 
any  dividend  or  money  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  share  or  interest  as  afore- 
said, and  shall  thereby  transfer  or  endeavor  to  transfer  any  share  or  interest 
belonging  to  any  such  owner,  or  thereby  receive  or  endeavor  to  receive  any  money 
due  to  any  such  owner,  as  if  such  offender  were  the  true  and  lawful  owner,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  *convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre-  r*QRQ 
tion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  *• 
less  than  five(a)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  frwo  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement.1^) 

Sec.  4.  "  Whosoever  shall  forge  any  name,  handwriting,  or  signature  purporting 
to  be  the  name,  handwriting,  or  signature  of  a  witness  attesting  the  execution  of  any 
power  of  attorney  or  other  authority  to  transfer  any  share  or  interest  of  or  in  any 
such  stock,  annuity,  public  fund,  or  capital  stock  as  is  in  either  of  the  last  two  pre- 
ceding sections  mentioned,  or  to  receive  any  dividend  or  money  payable  in  respect 
of  any  such  share  or  interest,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  such 
power  of  attorney  or  other  authority,  with  any  such  forged  name,  handwriting,  or 
signature  thereon,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than 
five(a)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."(c) 

Sec.  5.  "  Whosoever  shall  wilfully  make  any  false  entry  in,  or  wilfully  alter  any 
word  or  figure  in,  any  of  the  books  of  account  kept  by  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in 
which  books  the  accounts  of  the  owners  of  any  stock,  annuities,  or  other  public 
funds  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England  or 
at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  shall  be  entered  and  kept,  or  shall  in  any  manner  wilfully 
falsify  any  of  the  accounts  of  any  of  such  owners  in  any  of  the  said  books,  with 
intent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  to  defraud ;  or  shall  wilfully  make  any  transfer 
of  any  share  or  interest  of  or  in  any  stock,  annuity,  or  other  public  fund  which  now 
is  or  hereafter  may  be  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  at  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  in  the  name  of  any  person  not  being  the  true  and  lawful  owner  of  such 
share  or  interest,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  ser- 
vitude for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(a)  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 
solitary  confinement."^  ) 

Sec.  6.  "'  Whosoever,  being  a  clerk,  officer,  or  servant  of  or  other  person  em- 
ployed or  intrusted  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  *of  Ireland,  shall  knowingly  make  out   r*Q*n 
or  deliver  any  dividend  warrant,  or  warrant  for  payment  of  any  annuity,  in-   ■- 
terest,  or  money  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  for  a  greater  or  less 

(a)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(6)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  7,  and  the  latter  part  of  sec.  6 ; 
bat  there  were  similar  provisions  in  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  s.  12  (I.),  relating  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland. 

As  to  the  words  in  italics,  see  the  last  note. 

As  to  bard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  84!). 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  I  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  8,  and  is  new  in  Ireland. 

The  words  of  that  section  were  "  forge  the  name  or  handwriting  of  any  person  as  or 
purporting  to  be  a  witness,"  and  the  terms  in  this  clause  were  substituted  in  order  to 
prevent  a  doubt  in  case  the  name  of  a  non-existing  person  were  used  in  the  attestation 
of  a  power  of  attorney.    As  to  hard  labor.  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(d)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  I  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  5 ;  but  there  were  similar  provisions 
in  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  88.  14,  16  (I.),  relating  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  As  to  hard  labor, 
4c.,  see  anUt  p.  849. 
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amount  than  the  person  on  whose  behalf  such  warrant  shall  be  made  out  is  entitled 
to,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  nt  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than  five(dd  )  years, —  or  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with 
or  without  solitary  confinement."(c) 

By  the  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  28,  "  An  Act  to  give  further  facilities  to  the  holders  of 
the  public  stocks,"  s.  3,  "  every  person  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land or  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  as  proprietor  of  a  share  in  the  public  stocks,  may 
obtain  a  certificate  or  certificates  of  title  to  the  said  share,  or  to  any  part  thereof, 
having  annexed  coupons  entitling  the  bearer  to  the  dividends  payable  in  respect  to 
that  share  or  part  of  a  share ;"  and  by  sec.  14,  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or 
offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any 
stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or  any  document  purporting  to  be  a  stock  certificate  or 
coupon  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  shall  demand  or  endeavor  to  obtain  or 
receive  any  share  or  interest  of  or  in  the  public  stocks,  or  to  receive  any  dividend 
or  money  payable  in  respect  thereof,  by  virtue  of  any  such  forged  or  altered  certifi- 
cate or  coupon  or  document  purporting  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged 
or  altered,  with  intent  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(dd  )  years,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." 

Sec.  15.  "  Whosoever  shall  falsely  and  deceitfully  personate  any  owner  of  any 
share  or  interest  of  or  in  any  of  the  public  stocks,  or  of  any  stock  certificate  or 
coupon  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  shall  thereby  obtain  or  endeavor  to 
obtain  any  such  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or  receive  or  endeavor  to  receive  any 
money  due  to  any  such  owner,  as  if  such  offender  were  the  true  and  lawful  owner, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felouy,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
five(eW )  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  aud  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." 

41  Sec.  16.  "  Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse,  the  proof  whereof 
shall  lie  on  the  party  accused,  shall  engrave  or  make  upon  any  plate,  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material,  any  stock  certificate  or  coupon  purporting  to  be  a  stock  certificate 
or  coupon  issued  or  made  under  and  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  to  be  a  blank 
*Rfi1 1  8tock  certificate  or  coupon  issued  or  made  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  a  part  *of 
J  such  a  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or  shall  use  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material  for  the  making  or  printing  any  such  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or 
any  such  blank  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively,  or 
knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other 
material,  or  shall  knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  or  have  in  his  custody 
or  possession,  any  paper  upon  which  any  such  blank  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or 
part  of  any  such  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  shall  be  made  or  printed,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  leas 
than  five(w)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." 

Besides  the  statutes  above  set  forth  there  may  be  briefly  noticed  the  9  Geo.  1,  c. 
12,  s.  4,(/)  which  made  it  a  capital  felony  to  forge  orders,  receipts,  Ac.,  relating  to 
the  payment  of  annuities  payable  at  the  Exchequer,  as  mentioned  in  the  Act;  and 
the  35  Geo.  3,  c.  66,  with  the  37  Geo.  3,  c  46,  which  contain  regulations  for  trans- 
it/) 27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(e)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  9,  except  the  words,  "warrant  for 
payment  of  any  annuity,  interest,  or  money,"  which  are  taken  from  the  similar  clause  ia 
the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  s.  17  (I.),  relating  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  ** 
ante,  p.  849. 

(ee)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(/)  The  present  punishment  is  that  mentioned  in  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  a.  48,  *afr,p> 
847. 
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ferring  the  payment  of  certain  annuities  and  dividends  from  Ireland  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  made  the  forging  or  altering  receipts  for  subscriptions  to  loans  or  deben- 
tures, under  these  Acts,  a  capital  offence,  re-enacted  the  provisions  of  the  8  Geo.  1, 
c.  22,  s.  1,(#)  and  the  33  Geo.  3,  c.  30,(<7)  and  made  the  forging  or  uttering  any 
dividend  warrant,  or  warrant  for  the  payment  of  any  annuity,  &c,  payable  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  capital  offences.  The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  129,  also,  which  is  entitled,  An 
Act  for  amending  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  142,  and  the  49  Geo.  3,  c.  64,  in  enabling  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  to  grant  life-annuities,  recites 
those  Acts,  specifies  the  terms  on  which  the  life-annuities  shall  be  granted,  declares 
before  whom  the  necessary  affidavits  or  affirmations  and  certificates  shall  be  taken ; 
and  enacts  that,  if  any  person  shall  forge,  &c.,  any  such  affidavit,  affirmation,  or  cer- 
tificate, or  produce  to  any  person  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Acts,  or  utter 
the  same,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  &c,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. (A)  And  the  10  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  which  was  passed  for  the 
liirther  improvement  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  crown,  makes  it  a  felony  (by  sec. 
124)  to  forge  any  power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  stock,  or  any 
draft,  instrument,  or  writing,  for  the  receiving  any  money  in  the  Bank  of  England 
or  Ireland,  &c.,  or  any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing  in  the  form  of  a  draft  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests. 

In  the  Acts  by  which  the  different  loans  have  been  raised,  common  clauses  have 
usually  been  inserted,  in  substance  nearly  *the  same,  by  which  it  is  made  a  r*o£o 
felony  to   forge  certificates,  debentures,   receipts,  &c,   mentioned   in   the   ■- 
Act8.(i') 

Some  enactments  respecting  the  forgery  of  dividend  warrants  have  occurred  in 
the  statutes  already  mentioned.  But  there  is  a  general  provision  as  to  the  forgery 
of  these  instruments  contained  in  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  which  will  be  stated  at 
large  in  the  next  chapter,  as  it  relates  not  only  to  dividend  warrants,  but  to  the 
forgery  of  bank  notes  and  other  securities  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  forgery  or  counterfeiting  of  any  excJiequer  bill  is  made  a  felony  by  the  several 
Acts  passed,  usually  every  year,  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  securities.  Latterly 
it  has  been  enacted,  that  the  clauses  of  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  1,  entitled,  "An  Act  for 
regulating  the  issuing  and  paying  off  of  Exchequer  Bills,"  shall  be  extended  to  the  Acts 
subsequently  passed  ;(j)  and  one  of  those  clauses  (s.  9)  enacts,  "that  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any  exchequer  bill  or  any  indorsement  or  writing 
thereupon  or  therein,  or  tender  in  payment  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  bill,  or 
any  exchequer  bill  with  such  counterfeit  indorsement  or  writing  thereon,  or  shall 
demand  to  have  such  counterfeit  bill,  or  any  exchequer  bill  with  such  counterfeit 
indorsement  or  writing  thereupon  or  therein,  exchanged  for  ready  money  or  for 
another  exchequer  bill,  by  any  person  or  persons,  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate, 
who  shall  be  obliged  or  required  to  exchange  the  same,  or  by  any  other  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  knowing  the  bill  so  tendered  in  payment,  or  demanded  to  be 
exchanged,  or  the  indorsement  or  writing  thereupon  or  therein,  to  be  forged  or 
counterfeited,  and  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or 
the  persons  to  be  appointed  to  pay  off  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  pay  any 
interest  thereupon,  or  the  person  or  persons,  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 

(g)  Repealed  by  the  I  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  31. 

(A)  The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  repeals  "  all  such  powers  and  authorities  as  are  by  the  48  Geo. 

3,  e.  142,  49  Geo.  3,  c.  64,  and  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  129,  or  any  or  either  of  them  given  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  redaction  of  the  national  debt,  for  or  in  relation  to  the  granting  of 
any  life  annuities,  or  the  accepting  the  transfers  of  any  stock  for  any  life  annuities. 

(t)  Such  as  the  18  k  19  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  23. 

(/)  The  last  Act  on  this  subject,  the  27  Vict.  c.  6,  recites  the- 48  Geo.  3,  c.  1,  4  &  5  Will. 

4,  c.  15,  and  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  66,  and  by  sec.  3,  enacts  that  every  the  clauses,  Ac,  in  those 
Acts  shall  be  extended  to  the  Exchequer  Bills  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  as  fully 
is  if  the  clauses  were  repeated  in  the  Act.  The  48  Geo.  3,  c.  1,  was  repealed  by  the  1  Will. 
4,  e.  66,  s.  31,  as  far  "as  relates  to  any  forgery  or  other  capital  felony  therein  mentioned." 
"Nevertheless,"  says  Mr.  Lonsdale,  Cr.  St.  100,  "the  annual  Appropriation  Acts  still  con- 
tinue to  have  inserted  in  them  the  before-mentioned  clause.  The  forging  of  exchequer 
bills  under  these  Acts  would  therefore  appear  to  be  capital."  See  also  the  4  &  5  Will.  4, 
&  15,  s.  28,  as  to  the  forgery  of  documents  under  that  Act,  and  qumre  its  effect  as  to  the 
present  punishment. 
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shall  contract  to  circulate  or  exchange  the  same  or  any  of  them,  or  any  other  person 
or  persons,  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate ;  then  every  such  person  or  persons 
so  offending,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  snail 
suffer  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

The  5  Vict.  c.  8,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  Funding  Exchequer  Bills,"  by  sec.  26 
enacts,  that  "if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procnre 
to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  willingly  act  or  assist  in  the  forging  or  coun- 
terfeiting any  receipt  or  receipts  for  the  whole  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  said  sub- 
scription towards  the  said  sum  of  five  millions,  either  with  or  without  the  name  or 
♦RfiTI  Dames  °f  any  person  or  persons  being  inserted  therein  ns  the  subscriber  or 
-■  subscribers  thereto,  or  payer  or  *payers  thereof,  or  of  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  or  shall  alter  any  number,  figure,  or  word  therein,  or  utter  or  publish  as 
true  any  such  false,  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered  receipt  or  receipts,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  body  politic 
or  corporate,  or  anv  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  every  such  person  or  persons  so 
forging  or  counterfeiting,  or  causing  or  procuring  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or 
willingly  acting  or  assisting  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting,  or  altering,  uttering,  or 
publishing  as  aforesaid,  being  thereof  convicted  in  due  form  of  law,  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life  or 
for  anv  term  not  less  than  seven  yeare,(&)  "or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  four  years  nor  less  than  two  years,  under  the  provisions  of  the  1  Vict 
c.  84." 

The  5  Geo.  4,  c  53,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  permit  the  Mutual  Transfer  of  Capi- 
tal in  certain  Public  Stocks  or  Funds  transferable  at  the  Banks  of  England  and 
Ireland  respectively,"  by  sec.  22,  enacts  that  "  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge 
or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  willingly 
act  or  assist  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  certificate  or  duplicate  certificate 
required  by  this  Act,  or  shall  alter  any  number,  figure,  or  word  therein,  or  shall 
alter  [srrl  or  publish  as  true  any  such  false,  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered  cer- 
tificate, with  intent  to  defraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  any  body  politic  or  corpo- 
rate, or  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  every  such  person  or  persons  so  forging 
or  counterfeiting,  or  causing  or  procuring  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  willingly 
acting  or  assisting  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting,  or  altering,  uttering,  or  pub- 
lished [sic]  as  aforesaid,  being  thereof  convicted  in  due  form  of  law,  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of 
clergy."(7) 

An  indictment  on  the  33  Geo.  3,  c.  30.  s.  2,  charged  that  W.  Harrison  was  enti- 
tled to  £50  interest  or  share  in  the  consolidated  three  per  cent,  annuities ;  and  that 
whilst  W.  H.  Was  so  entitled  to  the  said  £50,  &c,  the  prisoner  falsely  made,  forged, 
and  counterfeited  a  transfer  of  the  said  £50  interest  or  share,  with  the  name  of 
the  said  W.  H.  thereto  subscribed,  purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  the  said  W. 
H.,  and  to  be  a  transfer  of  the  said  £50,  &c,  from  the  said  W.  H.  unto  one  W. 
W.,  the  tenor  of  which  was.  &c.  (setting  it  out) ;  with  intent  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernor and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute, 
&c      In  other  counts  the  intent  was  laid  to  be  to  defraud  W.  H.  and  W.  W.,  and 
in  others  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  publishing  the  transfer,  knowing  it  to  be 
forged,  with  the  same  intent.     There  were  also  further  counts,  charging  the  pri- 
soner generally  with  forging  a  certain  transfer,  to  wit,  a  transfer  of  an  interest  and 
share,  viz.  £50  interest  and  share  of  and  in  certain  annuities  transferable  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  commonly  called  consolidated  three  per  cent,  annuities,  without 
*Rfi41  8^at*n^  *°  wnom  *thc  stock  belonged,  or  reciting  the  statutes  relating  thereto, 
-■   in  fraud  of  the  said  several  persons.     The  prisoner  and  H.  Harland  were 
executors  of  J.  Howard,  who  had  by  his  will  given  the  £50  in  the  three  per  cent 

(k)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years.  See  vol.  1,  p-  *i 
and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(/)  This  provision  was  not  expressly  repealed  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  bat  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  abolished  by  the  first  section  of  that  statute,  and  the  present  punish- 
ment is  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  8.  48,  ante,  p.  847. 
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consols  to  his  grandson,  W.  Harrison,  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1796,  they 
transferred  the  same  into  the  name  of  W.  Harrison ;  but  the  transfer  never  was 
accepted  by    W.  Harrison.     Afterwards,  ou  the  14th  of  January,  the  prisoner 
brought  his  own  son  with  him  to  the  bank,  and  represented  him  to  be  W.  Harri- 
son ;  and,  by  the  intervention  of  a  broker,  it  was  agreed  that  the  stock  should  be 
sold  to  W.  West     The  prisoner's  son,  in  his  presence,  signed  the  transfer,  which 
was  properly  filled  up;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  writing  the  name  with  a 
double  ss  (HarrissonJ  he  was  required  to  bring  an  affidavit  that  he  was  the  person 
described  in  the  books  of  the  bank  by  the  name  of  Harrison  with  a  single  s;  and 
in  consequence  the  broker  did  not  pay  over  the  money  he  had  received  from  West 
for  the  stock,  and  the  transfer  was  not  witnessed.     It  appeared  that  according  to 
the  printed  form  of  transfers  used  at  the  bank  they  ought  to  be  witnessed;  and  also 
that  there  were  positive  orders  at  the  bank  not  to  transfer  any  stock  till  it  had  been 
accepted.     But  this  last  rule  was  frequently  departed  from  in  transfers  made  with 
the  stockjobbers ;  and  it  was  allowed  by  the  rules  that  dividends  should  be  received 
on  stock  before  it  was  accepted.     On  behalf  of  the  prisoner  the  33  Geo.  3,  c.  28, 
was  cited,  which  required  that  books  should  be  kept  at  the  bank  for  the  entering 
of  all  transfers,  which  should  be  conceived  in  proper  words  for  that  purpose,  and 
signed  by  the  parties  making  such  transfers,  and  that  the  several  persons  to  whom 
such  transfers  should  be  made  should  underwrite  their  acceptance  thereof;  and 
that  no  other  method  of  transferring  or  assigning  the  said  annuities  should  be  good 
or  available  in  law.     And  it  was  objected  that  the  evidence  did  not  support  the 
indictment ;  first,  for  want  of  Harrison's  acceptance  of  the  transfer  made  to  him  by 
the  executors  of  Howard ;  which  it  was  contended  was  necessary  to  make  the  trans- 
fer complete,  and  give  Harrison  possession  of  the  £50  stock ;  secondly,  because  no 
transfer  at  all  could  be  made  until  the  stock  was  accepted ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
transfer  in  the  name  of  W.  Harrison  was  not  witnessed,  and  therefore  not  available 
in  law,  and  in  fact  no  transfer ;  the  witnessing  being  part  of  the  words  in  which 
transfers  were  conceived. (m)     The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  the  case 
was  argued  before  the  judges  at  some  length,  the  counsel  lor  the  prosecution  rely- 
ing upon  33  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  s.  2 ;  and  ultimately  the  objections  were  all  overruled, 
and  the  offence  was  hulden  to  be  complete.     It  is  stated  that  Buller,  J.,  in  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  judges,  observed  as  to  the  two  first  objections  that  two 
answers  had  been  given,  first,  that  the  stock  vested  in  W.  H.  by  the  mere  act  of 
transferring  it  into  his  name,  and  that  if  he  had  died  before  he  had  accepted  it, 
yet  it  would  have  gone  to  his  executors  as  part  of  his  personal  estate ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  nature  of  the  offeuce  would  not  have  been  altered  if  W.  H.  had  not  had 
any  stock  standing  in  his  name ;  for  the  transfer  forged  by  the  prisoner  was  com- 
plete ou  the  lace  of  it,  aud  imported  that  there  was  such  a  description  of  stock 
capable  of  being  transferred ;  *that  neither  the  forgery  nor  the  fraud  would   r*Q£& 
have  been  less  complete  if  Harrison  had  really  had  no  stock.     And  as  to  ■■ 
the  third  objection,  he  said  that  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  entry  and 
signatures,  as  stated  in  the  iudictmeut,  were  a  complete  transfer  without  the  attesta- 
tion of  witue&s,  which  was  no  part  of  the  instrument,  but  only  required  by  the  bank 
for  their  own  protection  ex  abundanti  cauteld  (n) 

A  case  also  has  occurred  in  which  the  endeavoring  to  receive,  <&c,  the  money  of  a 
proprietor  of  stock,  within  the  31  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  s.  37,  came  under  consideration. 
The  prisoner,  Francis  Parr,  applied  to  the  clerk  whose  business  it  was  to  issue  the 
dividend  warrants  upon  the  3  per  cent,  consols  stock,  in  the  name  of  Isaac  Hart,  for 
t  warrant  for  half-a-year's  dividend ;  using  the  words,  "  Isaac  Hart,  £3900."  He 
also  signed  the  book,  "  Isaac  Hart;"  and  being  asked  of  what  place?  he  said  Wind- 
sor; which  agreeing  with  the  description  iu  the  book,  a  warrant  was  made  out  for 
£58  10*.,  to  which  he  again  signed  "  Isaac  Hart."  The  warrant  was  then  delivered 
to  him.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  apprehended;  and  it  did  not  appear  that 
in  the  meantime  he  had  made  any  application  at  the  pay-office,  or  had  even  gone 
towards  it,  or  taken  any  other  step  towards  obtaining  the  actual  payment  of  the 

(m)  The  want  of  witnessing  was  compared  to  the  omission  in  the  bill  of  exchange  in 
If  orTatt's  case,  ante,  p.  764. 

(a)  Gade'e  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  18,  s.  9,  p.  874;-  2  Leach  732. 
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money.  It  was  objected  by  his  counsel  that  some  such  proceeding  was  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  the  offence ;  but  after  his  conviction,  the  point  being  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  they  all  held  the  conviction  right;  and 
Gould,  J.,  in  delivering  their  opinion,  said,  that  the  facts  showed  that  the  prisoner, 
by  personating  the  proprietor,  and  by  obtaining  and  indorsing  the  warrant  as  such, 
thereby  made  an  endeavor,  as  far  as  it  went,  towards  receiviug  the  dividend.(o) 

It  was  held  that  a  power  of  attorney  to  transfer  government  stock  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  was  a  deed  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  1  (now  repealed). (p) 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  any  offence  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,(#)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt 


*866]  "CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

OF   FORGING   THE   SECURITIES   OF   THE  BANK   OF   ENGLAND   OR   IRELAND  OR 

OTHER   BANKS. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  make  especial  provision  against  the  offence  of  forging  its  securities.  The  former 
statutes  relating  to  this  subject  are  repealed. 

But  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  12,  *•  whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall 
offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  note 
or  bill  of  exchange  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  body  corporate,  com- 
pany, or  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers,  commonly  called  a  bank  note, 
a  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  a  bank  post  bill,  or  any  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of 
any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(a) 
years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
Lard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confiuement."(6) 

Sec.  13.  "  Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  (the  proof  whereof 
shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  purchase  or  receive  from  any  other  person,  or 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  forged  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or 
bank  post  bill,  or  blank  bank  note,  blank  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank  bank  post 
bill,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 

(o)  Parr's  case,  1  Leach  434 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  20,  8.  2,  p.  1005.  In  this  case,  J.  Hart, 
the  proprietor  of  the  stock,  was  examined  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
person  intended  to  be  defrauded. 

O)  Rex  v.  Fauntleroy,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  52;  s.  c.,  2  Bing.  R.  413  (9  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See 
this  case  more  fully  stated,  post.  As  the  forging  such  a  power  of  attorney  is  made  ta 
offence  expressly  by  the  24  i  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  2,  ante,  p.  858,  it  would  now  be  the  proper 
course  to  proceed  upon  that  section. 

(q)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1.  (a)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3.  There  were  similar  clauses  in 
the  21  &  22  Geo.  3,  c.  16,  s.  15  (I.),  33  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  a.  2  (I.),  and  9  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  s.  2, 
(I.),  relating  to  the  forgery  in  Ireland  of  bank  notes  of  the  banks  of  England  tod 
Ireland. 

The  words  in  italics  are  new,  and  although  most  of  the  notes  of  common  bankers  fell 
within  the  former  enactments  relating  to  the  forgery  of  promissory  notes,  yet  the  net 
words  will  include  cases  that  were  not  formerly  provided  for.  Thus  a  note  of  a  cogdUT 
bank  promising  "  to  pay  the  bearer  one  guinea  on  demand  in  cash  or  Bank  of  England 
note,"  was  held  not  to  be  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  3  Gto. 
2,  c.  25  :  Wil cock's  case,  944.  But  such  a  case  would  clearly  fall  within  the  new  »<** 
of  this  clause. 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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for  any  term  Dot  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five(c)  years, — or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor."(c) 

*Sec.  14.  "  Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  (the  proof  r*og:/ 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  make  or  use,  or  knowingly  ■- 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  frame,  mould,  or  instrument  for  the  making 
of  paper  with  the  words  "  Bank  of  England  "  or  u  Bank  of  Ireland,"  or  any  part  of 
such  words  intended  to  resemble  and  pass  for  the  same,  visible  in  the  substance  of 
the  paper,  or  for  the  making  of  paper  with  curved  or  waving  bar  lines,  or  with  the 
laying  wire  lines  thereof  in  a  waving  or  curved  shape,  or  with  any  number,  sum,  or 
amount  expressed  in  a  word  or  words  in  Roman  letters,  visible  in  the  substance  of 
the  paper  [or  with  any  device  or  distinction  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  paper  used  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Banks  of  England 
and  Ireland  respectively  for  any  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bills  of  such 
banks  respectively],  or  shall  make,  use,  sell,  expose  to  sale,  utter,  or  dispose  of,  or 
knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  whatsoever  with  the  words 
"  Bank  of  England  "  or  a  Bank  of  Ireland,"  or  any  part  of  such  words  intended  to 
resemble  and  pass  for  the  same,  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper,  or  any  paper 
with  curved  or  waving  bar  lines,  or  with  the  laying  wire  lines  thereof  in  a  waving 
or  curved  shape,  or  with  any  number,  sum,  or  amount  expressed  in  a  word  or  words 
in  Roman  letters,  appearing  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  [or  with  any  de- 
vice or  distinction  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  used  by 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively  for 
any  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bills  of  such  banks  respectively],  or  shall 
by  any  art  or  contrivance  cause  the  words  "  Bank  of  England  "  or  "  Bank  of  Ire- 
land," or  any  part  of  such  words  intended  to  resemble  and  pass  for  the  same  [or  any 
device  or  distinction  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  used 
by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively  for 
any  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bills  of  such  banks  respectively],  to  appear 
visible  in  the  substance  of  any  paper,  or  shall  cause  the  numerical  sum  or  amount 
of  any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  blank  bank  note,  blank 
bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank  bank  post  bill,  in  a  word  or  words  in  Roman  letters, 
to  appear  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  whereon  the  same  shall  be  written  or 
printed,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years,  and  not  less  than  five(rf)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor.'Ye) 

Sec.  15.  "  Nothing  in  the  last  preceding  section  contained  shall  prevent  any 
person  from  issuing  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  having  the  amount 
thereof  expressed  in  guineas,  or  in  a  numerical  figure  or  figures  denoting  the  amount 
thereof  in  ^pounds  sterling,  appearing  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  r*oaQ 
upon  which  the  same  shall  be  written  or  printed,  nor  shall  prevent  any  *- 
person  from  making,  using,  selling  any  paper  having  waving  or  curved  lines  or  any 
other  devices  in  the  nature  of  watermarks  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper,  not 
being  bar  lines  or  laying  wire  lines,  provided  the  same  are  not  so  contrived  as  to 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  12.  There  was  a  similar  clause  in 
the  49  Geo.  3,  c.  13,  s.  2  (I.),  relating  to  bank  notes,  Ac,  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

A  question  may  be  raised  whether  this  clause  includes  the  notes  of  common  bankers. 
Neither  of  the  old  enactments  did  ;  but  placed  as  this  enactment  is,  immediately  after  the 
one  including  such  notes,  which  describes  them  as  commonly  called -by  the  very  terms 
Hied  in  this  section,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  held  to  be  within  it. 

The  words  "  without  lawful  authority,  Ac,"  are  made  uniform  throughout  this  Act. 

As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849.  (d)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

it)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  13 ;  38  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  8.  3  (I.) ;  and 
39  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  s.  3  (I.). 

The  parts  between  brackets  are  taken  from  the  two  latter  Acts ;  those  Acts  had  the 
Words  "or  the  greater  part  of  such  words,"  for  which  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Commons  substituted  "  any  part  of  such  words  intended  to  resemble  and  pass  for  the 
afeme,"  as  the  greater  part  of  the  words  "  Bank  of  Ireland  "  or  "  Bank  of  England  "  might 
fee  visible  in  paper,  and  yet  might  neither  resemble  nor  be  intended  to  resemble  either  of 
those  eipressions. 

At  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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form  the  groundwork  or  texture  of  the  paper,  or  to  resemble  the  waving  or  curved 
layiug  wire  Hues  or  bar  lines  or  the  watermarks  of  the  paper  used  by  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  Bauks  of  England  aud  Ireland  respectively.'^  f) 

Sec.  16.  '*  Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  (the  proof  whereof 
shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  engrave  or  in  anywise  make  upon  any  plate 
whatsoever,  or  upon  any  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  any  promissory  note,  bill  of 
exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  or  part  of  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank 
post  bill,  purporting  to  be  a  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  body  corporate,  company,  or  person  carrying 
on  the  business  of  bankers,  or  to  be  a  blank  bank  note,  blank  promissory  note,  blank 
bank  bill  of  exchauge,  or  blank  bank  post  bill  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  or  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  any 
such  other  body  corporate,  company,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  a  part  of  a  bank 
note,  promissory  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill  of  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  or  of  any  such  other  body  corporate,  company,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
name,  word,  or  character  resembling  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  any  sub- 
scription to  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  issued  by  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  or  by  any  such  other  body  corporate,  company,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  or 
shall  use  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  or  any  other  instrument  or 
device,  for  the  makiug  or  printing  any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank 
post  bill,  or  blauk  bank  note,  blank  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank  bank  post  bill, 
or  part  of  a  bank  note,  bunk  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  or  knowingly  have 
in  his  custody  or  possession  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  or  any 
such  instrument  or  device,  or  shall  knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  or 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  upon  which  any  blank  bank  note,  blank 
bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  blank  bank  post  bill  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  or  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of 
any  such  other  body  corporate,  company,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  or  part  of  a  bank 
note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  post  bill,  or  any  name,  word,  or  character  re- 
sembling or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  any  such  subscription,  shall  be  made 
or  printed,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five  (a)  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
*ftfi<n  *not  excee(^mg  two  year8>  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 
J  solitary  confinement." (A) 

Sec.  17.  *'  Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  (the  proof  whereof 
shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  engrave  or  in  anywise  make  upon  any  plate 
whatsoever,  or  upon  any  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  any  word,  number,  figure, 
device,  character,  or  ornament,  the  impression  taken  from  which  shall  resemble  or 
apparently  be  intended  to  resemble  any  part  of  a  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange, 
or  bank  post  bill  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  die 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  otlwr  body  corporate, 
company,  or  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers,  or  shall  use,  or  knowingly 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  or 
any  other  instrument  or  device  for  the  impressing  or  making  upon  anypuperor 
other  material  any  word,  number,  figure,  character,  or  ornament  which  shall  rewuible 
or  apparently  be  intended  to  resemble  any  part  of  a  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange, 
or  bank  post  bill  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Englaud  or  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bauk  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  such  other  body  cvrjXfratf, 
company,  or  person  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  pot 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66.  a.  14,  and  is  new  in  Ireland. 

(g)  27  &  28  Vict,  c   47. 

(A)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  88.  IB,  18.  There  were  *in»il«f 
clauses  in  the  38  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  s.  4  (I.)  ;  39  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  a.  4  (1.)  ;  41  Geo.  3»  c.  57,  *  A 
3  ;  and  1  Geo.  4,  c.  92,  s.  L. 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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off,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  or  other  material  upon  which 
there  shall  he  an  impression  of  any  such  matter  as  aforesaid,  shall  he  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shull  he  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less 
than  five(i)  years,— or  to  he  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement  "(j) 

A  case  has  been  already  noticed  in  which  it  was  holden,  upon  the  8  &  9  Will.  3, 
c.  20,  s.  36,  that  the  expunging  by  means  of  lemon-juice  an  indorsement  on  a  bank 
note,  was  a  rasing  of  the  indorsement.^-)  And  in  the  inquiry  in  a  former  chapter 
as  to  the  resemblance  which  the  forged  instrument  must  bear  to  one  that  is  genuine, 
a  case  upon  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  s.  11,  was  mentioned,  where  it  was  holden  that  the 
resemblance  to  a  bank  note  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instrument ;  and  that  a 
signature  "  for  Self  and  Co."  of  "  my  bank  in  England,"  did  not  support  an  allega- 
tion that  the  paper  purported  to  be  a  bank  note;  and  further,  that  the  representation 
of  the  prisoner  could  not  alter  the  purport  of  the  instrument. (/) 

The  45  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  s.  6,  made  it  felony  if  any  person  should  knowingly  have 
"in  his,  her,  or  their  possession  or  custody,"  &c,  any  forged  bank  note,  &c,  and  in 
a  case  upon  this  section,  in  which  the  circumstances  necessary  to  constitute  "  the 
having  in  possession"  of  forged  notes,  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
*judges,  they  seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  every  uttering  included  having  mco^a 
in  custody  and  possession  within  the  statute ;  and  some  of  them  thought,  *- 
that  without  actual  possession,  if  the  notes  had  been  put  in  any  place  under  the 
prisoner's  control,  and  by  his  direction,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.(m)1 

Id  a  case  upon  the  13  Geo.  3,  c.  79.  s.  2,  which  subjected  to  imprisonment  any 
person  who  should  a  knowingly  and  wilfully  publish  or  utter  any  promissory  note" 
of  the  description  therein  mentioned,  it  was  holden  that  showing  to  a  person  an 
instrument  in  the  manner  there  adopted  with  an  intent  to  raise  a  false  idea  of  the 
party's  substance,  did  not  come  within  its  provisions ;  and  also  that  the  leaving  it 
afterwards,  sealed  up,  with  the  person  to  whom  it  was  shown,  under  cover,  that  he 
might  take  charge  of  it,  as  being  too  valuable  to  be  carried  about,  was  not  an  uttering 
or  publish ing."(n) 

Amongst  the  few  reported  decisions  upon  the  particular  construction  of  the 
repealed  statutes,  it  appears  to  have  been  holden  that  a  person  knowingly  delivering 
a  forged  'bank  note  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  knowingly  uttered  by 
such  person,  might,  in  case  the  note  were  uttered  accordingly,  be  convicted  of  having 
"disposed  of  and  put  away"  such  note  within  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  s.  11.  The 
indictment  charged  Palmer  and  Hudson  in  one  count  with  feloniously  disposing  of 
and  putting  away  a  forged  bank  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged.  Palmer  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  off  forged  bank  notes,  and  had  employed  Hudson  in  putting  them 
off ;  on  a  certain  day  being  at  a  public  house,  he  sent  out  Hudson  with  the  forged 
note  in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it;  she  went  to  a  neighboring  shop, 
purchased  some  handkerchiefs  for  six  shillings,  and  tendered  the  note  in  payment, 
which  was  suspected  and  stopped,  and,  upon  examination,  appeared  to  be  forged ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Palmer  went  with  her  to  the  shop,  and  when  he 
got  there  said,  u  This  woman  has  been  here  to-day,  and  offered  a  two  pound  note, 
which  yon  have  stopped ;  it  is  my  note,  and  I  must  have  either  the  note  or  the 
change."     Upon  these  facts  it  was  objected  that  the  evidence  related  to  two  distinct 

(i)  27  *  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

\j)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  I  Will.  4,  c  66,  8.  16,  and  extended  to  Ireland ;  there 
was  a  similar  clause  as  to  the  notes,  Ac,  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  1  Geo.  4,  c.  92, 
•.2. 

The  clause  is  extended  to  common  bankers. 

As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

Ik)  Rex  v.  Bigg,  3  P.  Wms.  419,  ante,  p.  717.  (I)  Jones's  case,  ante,  p.  762. 

?«)  Rex  v.  Rowley,  R.  k  R.  1 10,  and  see  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  45,  ante,  p.  845. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Shukard,  R.  k  R  200.     See  this  case  at  length,  ante,  p.  828. 

1  The  having  in  one's  possession  several  forged  bank  notes  of  different  banks  at  one 
time  with  intent  to  pass  them,  Ac,  constitutes  but  one  offence  :  State  v.  Benham,  7 
Conn.  414. 
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and  separate  offences,  and  not  to  one  joint  offence ;  and  the  learned  judge  directed 
the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  woman  was  guilty  of  uttering  the  note  at  the  shop, 
or  the  man  of  disposing  of  it  to  her ;  hut  told  them  that  they  could  not  convict 
both  ;  that  the  man  could  not  he  convicted,  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  he  gave 
the  very  note  stated  in  the  indictment  to  the  woman  for  a  fraudulent  purpose, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  had  one ;  nor  the  woman,  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  she  pot 
the  note  away  knowing  it  to  be  forged ;  and  that  they  must  consider  which  they 
would  convict,  if  either  appeared  to  be  guilty.  The  jury  acquitted  the  weman,  and 
found  Palmer  guilty ;  and  a  case  was  reserved  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
evidence  given  would  support  the  conviction.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  was  after- 
wards delivered  by  Rooke,  J.,  who  first  stated  with  respect  to  one  of  the  counts 
which  charged  the  prisoners  with  uttering  and  publishing  the  note  as  true,  knowing 
it  to  be  forged,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  judges,  that  if  the 
*£T11  woman  *had  not  known  the  note  to  be  forged,  Palmer  might  have  been 
-I  rightly  convicted  on  that  count ;  according  to  the  doctrine,  that  where  an 
innocent  person  is  employed  for  a  criminal  purpose,  the  employer  must  he  answer- 
able :(o)  but  as  it  appeared  that  she  knew  the  note  to  be  forged,  the  judges  had 
formed  no  opinion  upon  the  evidence  as  applying  to  that  count,  thinking  it  sufficient 
to  consider  the  case  upon  the  count  which  charged  the  prisoner  with  disposing  of 
and  putting  away  the  note  in  question.  He  then  stated  that  upon  the  point  whether 
the  facts  amounted  to  a  disposing  of,  or  putting  away,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  s  11,  there  had  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  judges.  That  some  of  them  had  holden  that  this  was  not  an  offence  within 
the  statute,  because  till  the  woman  had  uttered  the  note  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  in  the  possession  of  the  man ;  and  when  she  did  utter  it,  the  man  was  only  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  and  should  have  been  so  indicted.  But  that  the  majority  of 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.  And  as  to  the  construc- 
tive possession,  he  observed,  that  it  is  by  fiction  of  law  only  that  when  the  actual 
possession  is  in  one  person  the  constructive  possession  shall  be  considered  in  another; 
and  that  these  fictions  are  adopted  for  the  sake  of  promoting  justice,  but  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  when  they  tend  to  defeat  that  purpose.(j») 

And  we  have  seen  that  it  has  since  been  held  that  giving  a  forged  note  to  an 
innocent  agent,  or  an  accomplice,  that  he  may  pass  it,  was  a  disposing  of  and  potting 
it  away  within  the  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13(g)  .         * 

In  a  case  upon  the  45  Geo.  3,  c.  89,  s.  2,  an  objection  was  taken  to  the  indict' 
ment,  that  it  did  not  point  out  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  forged  note 
was  disposed ;  but,  upon  argument  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  before  the  twelve 
judges,  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  observed,  that  the  indictment  contained  CTerj 
word  which  the  statute  uses  for  constituting  the  offence;  and  that  the  statute  did 
not  contain  the  words,  "  to  any  person  or  persons ;"  but  to  put  off  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  the  judges  held 
the  indictment  to  be  sufficient,  (r) 

Another  point  arose  in  the  same  case  upon  the  evidence,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  notes  which  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  having  disposed  of  and  pat 
away  were  furnished  by  the  prisoners  in  consequence  of  an  application  made  to 
theui  by  agents  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  bank,  and  that  they  were  delivered 
to  such  agents  as  forged  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  disposed  of  by  them.    Is 
consequence  of   a  great   number  of  forged   notes  having  been  circulated  in  the 
neighborhood,  Shaw  and  Whitehead  were  employed  by  the  magistrates,  with  tic 
approbation  of  the  agents  for  the  bank,  to  detect  those  who  were  suspected  to  be 
*R7*21   utterers*     The  prisoners  did  not  pay  the  notes  to  Shaw  *and  Whitehead  ai 
-I  genuine ;  but  those  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  detection,  applied  to  the  pri- 
soners, as  supposed  dealers  in  forged  bank  notes,  to  purchase  them,  and  the  prisooen 
accordingly  procured  them,  and  sold  them  as  forged  notes,  so  that  Shaw  and  Wato* 


f: 


[o)  Fost.  349. 

'  p)  Hex  v.  Palmer,  1  New.  R.  96  ;  2  Leach  978 ;  R.  &  R.  72.     Thompson,  B.,  Lawrt"* 
J.,  Le  Blanc,  J.,  and  Chambre,  J.,  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong. 
(g)  Rext>.  Giles,  R.  &  M.  C.  0.  R,  166,  ante,  p.  826. 
(r)  Rex  v.  Holden,  2  Taunt.  334 ;  2  Leach  1019  j  R.  &  R.  154. 
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head  were  not  deceived  or  defrauded  in  any  of  the  instances,  nor  were  any  of  the 
prisoners  the  first  movers  in  the  transaction  they  had  with  them ;  nor  did  it  appear, 
by  any  direct  evidence,  that  either  of  the  prisoners,  when  he  was  first  applied  to, 
had  any  of  the  notes  in  his  actual  possession ;  but  they  respectively  produced  them 
at  meetings  which  took  place  subsequent  to  such  first  application.  Upon  this  evi- 
dence it  was  objected  that  there  was  no  sufficient  disposing  of  the  notes,  as  the 
prisoners  were  solicited  to  commit  the  act  proved  against  them  by  the  bank  them- 
selves, by  means  of  their  agents.  The  objection  was  overruled,  and  a  case  was  re- 
served in  order  that  the  point  might  be  considered  by  the  twelve  judges,  who  held 
the  conviction  right. (a) 

We  have  seen  that  the  offering,  disposing  of,  receiving,  or  having  possession  of 
forged  bank  notes,  &c,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  are  made  substantive  offences 
by  the  statutable  enactments  which  have  been  cited  :(t)  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
forgery,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the  guilty  knowledge,,  will,  of  course,  in  prose- 
cutions for  such  offences,  form  a  most  material  part  of  the  inquiry.  The  principal 
cases  upon  this  subject  are  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  treating  generally  of  the 
crime  of  forgery.(w) 

In  a  case  where  the  Bank  of  England  had  preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  for  the 
capital  offence  of  disposing  of  and  putting  away  forged  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
also  another  bill  against  the  same  prisoners  for  the  transportable  offence  of  having 
the  $ame  notes  in  their  possession,  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  and  had  elected  to 
proceed  on  the  latter  indictment,  it  was  holden  that,  although  facts  sufficient  to 
support  the  capital  charge  were  made  out  in  evidence,  an  acquittal  for  such  minor 
offence  ought  not  to  be  directed,  because  the  whole  of  the  minor  offence  was  proved, 
and  it  did  not  merge  in  the  capital  offence.  And  that  the  bank  might  elect  to 
proceed  on  indictments  for  the  lesser  offence,  although  indictments  had  been  found 
for  the  capital  charge,  (y) 

It  was  also  holden  in  the  same  case  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  signing  clerk 
at  the  bank  should  be  produced,  if  witnesses  acquainted  with  his  handwriting  stated 
that  the  signature  to  the  note  was  not  his  handwriting.(tr) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  at  the  central  criminal  court,  upon  an  indictment 
founded  on  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,8.  18,  which  charged  that  he  feloniously,  knowingly, 
and  without  lawful  excuse  had  in  his  custody  and  possession  a  certain  copper  plate, 
upon  which  was  engraved  part  of  a  certain  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of 
money,  purporting  to  be  a  part  of  a  promissory  note  of  a  certain  company  of  persons 
carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers  in  a  certain  country  under  the  dominion  r*o7o 
of  Her  Majesty,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  *province  of  Upper  Canada  in  North  *• 
America,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  president,  directors,  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  the  said  company  of  persons  being  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  said  part  of  a  promissory  note  is  as  follows : — 

«  Ten  "  Ten 

10  X  No.  X  C  Ten. 

"  Chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
"  The  president,  directors,  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  promise 
to  pay  ten  dollars  on  demand  to  the  bearer  for  value  received. 

"Cashier.  "President. 

"  Ten  "  X 

"Toronto  18."  "Ten". 

The  second  and  third  counts  were  in  the  same  terms,  except  that  the  second  de- 
scribed the  note  as  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money  of  a  certain  body 
41  corporate,"  aud  the  third  as  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money  of  W. 
Proudfoot  and  others.  The  prisoner,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  procured 
a  copper  plate  to  be  engraved  with  the  words  and  figures  set  out  in  the  indictment, 

(«)  Rex  v.  Holden,  anU}  p.  871.  The  ground  on  which  this  decision  proceeded,  was 
thitt  the  intent  is  the  essence  of  the  crime,  which  exists  in  the  mind,  although  from  cir- 
cumstances of  which  the  prisoner  is  not  apprised  the  prosecutor  cannot  be  defrauded. 

(t)  Ante,  p.  866,  et  teq.  (u)  Ante,  p.  836. 

(r)  Case  of  Bank  Prosecutions,  R.  &  R.  378.     Both  the  offences  were  felonies. 

(w)  Id.  Ibid. 
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which  are  part  of  the  form  of  the  promissory  notes,  used  and  circulated  by  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada ;  the  plate  so  engraved  was  received  by  the  prisoner  under 
circumstances  pregnant  with  suspicion  that  it  was  obtained  by  him  for  a  fraudulent 
purpose.  W.  Proudfoot  was  the  president,  and  T.  G.  Ridout  the  cashier  of  the 
Upper  Canada  bank,  the  notes  of  which  are  usually  signed  by  those  persons,  and 
the  prisoner  had  endeavored  to  obtain  from  another  engraver  a  fac  simile  of  their 
signatures,  which  he  had  cut  off  from  the  Toronto  note  produced  by  him  to  the  first 
engraver.  It  was  contended  that  sec.  18  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  upon  which  alone 
the  indictment  could  be  supported,  did  not  extend  to  notes  of  companies  carrying 
on  business  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  out  of  England,  though  the  offence 
were  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  criminal  court ;  but  after  fall 
argument  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  offence 
charged  was  within  the  statute,  except  Parke,  B..  Alderson,  B.,  and  Coleridge,  J., 
who  entertained  some  doubt,  and  the  conviction  was  affirm ed.(x) 

Upon  an  indictment  on  the  41  Geo.  3,  c.  57,  s.  2  (now  repealed),  which  charged 
the  prisoner  with  having  in  his  custody  a  plate  on  which  was  engraved  part  of  a 
promissory  note,  purporting  to  be  the  promissory  note  of  a  body  corporate  called 
the  British  Linen  Company,  it  was  objected  that  it  was  not  an  offence  within  this 
statute  to  have  in  custody  a  plate  for  making  notes,  &c,  in  the  name  of  such  com- 
pany, though  it  appeared  that  they  carried  on  business  as  bankers,  because  they 
were  incorporated  for  a  purpose  entirely  different,  viz.,  that  of  carrying  on  a  linen 
company ;  and  it  was  also  objected  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  as  it  omitted  to 
aver  that  the  company  carried  on  the  business  of  bankers,  which  the  Act  required. 
The  objections  having  been  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  they 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  first  objection  was  fatal ;  and  were  all  of  opinion 
*fi741  ^at  the  ^indictment  was  bad,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  second,  and  that 
J  judgment  should  be  arrestcd.(y) 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  68,  s.  18,  for  engraving  part  of  a 
promissory  note,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  cut  out  the  centre  part  of  a 
promissory  note  of  the  British  Linen  Banking  Company,  on  which  the  whole  of  the 
promissory  part  of  the  note  was  written,  and  taken  the  ornamental  border  to  a 
printer,  representing  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  plate  made  of  this  border,  intending 
to  fill  up  the  centre  with  the  title  of  some  oil  or  cosmetic,  of  which  the  firm  in 
whose  employ  he  represented  himself  to  be  were  the  vendors.     The  printer  applied 
to  an  engraver,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  plate,  the  impression  from  which  showed 
that  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland  and  the  Britannia  respectively  occupied  the  same 
place  on  the  plate  as  they  would  in  an  original  note  of  the  company ;  and,  upon  a 
case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether  a  plate  having  on  it  merely  the  rojal 
arms  of  Scotland  and  the  Britannia  satisfied  the  words  "  any  part  of  any  promissory 
note  purporting  to  be  part  of  a  note,  &c,"  it  was  held  that  the  couviction  was 
right.     The  word  ''  note"  is  not  limited  to  the  parts  of  a  promissory  note  in  a  strict 
legal  sense ;  but  includes  all  that  is  upon  the  paper,  upon  which  the  note  is  written/;) 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  engraving  purports  to  be  a  part  of  a  note,  the 
engraving  must  be  compared  with  a  genuine  note. (a) 

Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  any  offence  in  this  chapter,  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9, (ft)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt 

(x)  Reg.  v.  Hannon,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  77 ;  9  C.  &  P.  11  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(y)  Rex  v.  Catapodi,  R.  &  R.  65.  (z)  Per  Coleridge,  J. 

(a)  Reg.  t>.  Keith,  Dears.  C.  C.  486.  This  case  was  not  argued  for  the  prisoner,  and 
seems  open  to  very  considerable  doubt.  The  doubt  is,  whether  there  must  not  be  inch  • 
portion  engraved  that  on  comparison  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  it  purports  to  be  part  of 
a  note  of  the  particular  company,  and  of  no  other  company.  Suppose  two  or  more  com- 
panies used  the  same  border,  how  could  any  engraving  of  that  border  purport  to  be  port 
of  the  note  of  any  one  of  those  companies  ?  Or  suppose  a  tradesman  headed  his  bills,  or 
a  magistrate  his  warrants,  with  the  same  identical  form  of  the  royal  arms  as  a  banker  pat 
on  his  notes,  how  would  any  document  with  those  arms  alone  on  it  purport  to  boost 
more  than  the  other?  The  question  is  not  what  the  prisoner  intended  the  thing  to  bt, 
but  what  it  purported  to  be. 

(b)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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"CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH.  [*875 

OF   FORGING   EAST   INDIA  SECURITIES,  DEBENTURES,  ETC. 

The  16  &  17  Vict  c.  23,  having  provided  for  the  redemption  and  commutation 
of  South  Sea  Stock,  the  provisions  as  to  forgery  and  other  offences  in  relation  thereto 
are  omitted. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  7.  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer, 
utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  he  forged  or  altered,  any  bond 
commonly  called  an  East  India  bond,  or  any  bond,  debenture,  or  security  issued  or 
made  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  passed  or  to  be  passed  relating  to  the  East  In- 
dies,  or  any  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of  any  such  bond,  debenture,  or  security, 
with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for 
any  term  not  less  than  five(a)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine- 
ment."^) 

Sec.  26.  "  Whosoever  shall  fraudulently  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dis- 
pose of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  fraudulently  altered,  any  deben- 
ture issued  under  any  lawful  authority  whatsoever,  either  within  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five(er)  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  with- 
out solitary  confinement. "(c) 

The  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  7,  provides  for  the  transfer  of  India  stock ;  and  by  sec.  14, 
"  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged 
or  counterfeited,  or  shall  willingly  act  or  assist  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  any 
certificate  or  duplicate  certificate  required  by  this  Act,  or  shall  alter  any  number, 
figure,  or  word  therein,  or  shall  utter  or  publish  as  true  any  such  false,  forged,  coun- 
terfeited, or  altered  certificate  with  *intent  to  defraud  the  governor  and  com-  r*07f 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  *- 
Ireland,  or  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever, 
every  such  person  or  persons  so  forging  or  counterfeiting,  or  causing  or  procuring 
to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  willingly  acting  or  assisting  in  the  forging  or  coun- 
terfeiting, or  altering,  uttering,  or  publishing  as  aforesaid,  being  convicted  thereof 
io  due  form  of  law,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. "(d) 

The  26  ft  27  Vict.  c.  73,  gives  further  facilities  to  the  holders  of  India  stock ; 
and  by  sec.  13,  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off, 

(a)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(£>)  This  clause  is  new  in  Ireland,  and  is  taken  from  part  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  GC.  s.  3, 
with  the  addition  of  the  words  in  italics,  which  are  introduced  to  include  bonds,  deben- 
tures, and  securities  issued  or  made  under  anv  recent  or  future  Act  relating  to  the  Kast 
ladies.  See  the  21  k  22  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  10;  21  &*22  Vict.  c.  10G,  s  50  ;  22  k  23  Vict.  c.  11, 
S.  10  ;  22  k  23  Vict.  c.  39,  s.  13  ;  23  k  24  Vict.  c.  130,  s.  13  ;  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  13 ; 
and  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  118,  s.  13. 

As  to  hard  labor,  kc  ,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(c)  This  clause  is  new  in  England.  It  is  framed  from  the  37  Geo.  3,  c.  54,  s.  II  (I.), 
which  related  to  debentures  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  extends  to  any  debenture  issued 
Under  any  lawful  authority  whatsoever,  whether  within  the  Queen's  dominions  or 
without. 

The  words  of  this  clause  originally  were  "  forge  or  alter ;"  but  as  the  clause  contained 
Ho  intent  to  defraud,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  thought  "  fraudulently  " 
ought  to  be  prefixed  to  "alter;"  but  by  some  mistake  it  is  placed  before  "forge."  It  is 
correctly  placed  elsewhere  in  the  Act. 

As  to  hard  labor,  kc,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(d)  As  this  is  a  felony  for  which  no  punishment  is  expressly  provided,  the  principals  in 
the  first  and  second  degree  are  punishable  under  the  7  A  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  ss.  8,  9,  and  1 
Vict.  e.  90,  a.  5,  and  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  3,  4,  and  the  accessories 
lander  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  07,  et  seg. 
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knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or 
any  document,  purporting  to  be  any  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  issued  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act,  or  shall  demand  or  endeavor  to  obtain  or  receive  any  share  or 
interest  of  or  iu  India  stock,  or  to  receive  any  dividend  or  money  payable  in  respect 
thereof,  by  virtue  of  any  such  forged  or  altered  certificate  or  coupon,  or  document 
purporting  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  with  intent  in  any 
of  the  cases  aforesaid  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(?)  .years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement." 

Sec.  14.  "  Whosoever  shall  falsely  and  deceitfully  personate  any  owner  of  any 
share  or  interest  of  or  in  India  stock,  or  of  any  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon 
issued  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  shall  thereby  obtain  or  endeavor  to  obtain 
any  such  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or  receive  or  endeavor  to  receive 
any  money  due  to  any  such  owner,  as  if  such  offender  were  the  true  and  lawful 
owner,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not 
less  than  five(c)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." 

Sec.  15.  u  Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse,  the  proof  whereof  shall 
lie  on  the  party  accused,  shall  engrave  or  make  upon  any  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other 
material,  any  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon  purporting  to  be  an  India  stock  cer- 
tificate or  coupon  issued  or  made  under  and  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  to  be  a 
blank  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon  issued  or  made  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  a  part 
of  such  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or  shall  use  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other 
material  for  the  making  or  printing  any  such  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or 
any  such  blank  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively, 
or  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  such  plate,  wood,  stone,  or  other 
material,  or  shall  knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  or  have  in  his  custody 
or  possession,  any  paper  upon  which  any  such  blank  India  stock  certificate  or 
*R771  *C0UF>0D'  or  Part  of  any  such  India  stock  certificate  or  coupon,  shall  be  made 
J  or  printed,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  lia- 
ble, at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five(/)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 
solitary  confinement." 

Especial  provisions  have  also  been  made  respecting  forgeries  affecting  some  of  the 
insurance  companies ;(*/)  the  English  linen  company,(A)  the  British  society  for  ex- 
tending the  fisheries,  &c.,(t)  and  the  governor  and  company  of  the  British  cast  plate 
glass  manufactory.^' )  And  the  statute  books  probably  contain  provisions  of  a 
similar  kind  relating  to  other  public  companies,  not  requiring  particular  notice  io 
this  work ;  and  which  indeed  may  be  considered  as  having  been  rendered  of  less  im- 
portance by  the  general  statutes  applying  to  forgeries  committed  with  the  intention 
of  defrauding  any  corporation  whatsoever. (k) 

(e)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47.  (/)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

{g)  By  6  Geo.  1,  c.  18,  s.  13,  as  to  forging  the  securities  of  the  London  and  Roy»l  ti- 
change  Assurance  Compauies ;  and  by  39  Geo.  3,  c.  83,  8.  22  (Public,  Local,  and  Personal 
Act),  as  to  forging  those  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Companv. 

(h)  4  Geo.  3,  c.  37,  s.  15.  (i)  26  Geo.  3,  c.  106,  a.  26. 

(j)  13  Geo.  3,  c.  38,  s.  28,  revived  by  38  Geo.  3,  c.  17,  8.  23  (Public,  Local,  and  Per- 
sonal Act). 

(*)  Post,  Chap.  Of  the  Forgery  of  Private  Paper;  $c. 
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♦CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH.  [*878 

OF   FORGING   AND   TRANSPOSING   8TAMPS. 

The  various  statutes  by  which  stamps,  marks,  &c,  have  been  required  to  be 
affixed  to  written  instruments,  plate,  or  other  articles,  in  order  to  denote  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  imposed  thereon  by  the  legislature,  have  made  the  forging  or 
counterfeiting  such  stamps,  marks,  &c,  offences  of  a  very  high  degree ;  and,  in 
genera],  punishable  with  death.  And  in  some  of  the  statutes  are  included  the 
offences  of  transposing  stamps,  and  knowingly  uttering  and  selling  articles  with  the 
impression  of  a  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp,  &c,  upon  them ;  and  the  privately  or 
secretly  using  any  genuine  stamps,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  crown. 
The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,(a)  embraces  offences  of  this  description ;  having  first  enacted, 
in  the  following  words,  that  in  all  cases  where  any  act  to  be  done  or  committed  in 
breach  of  or  in  resistance  to  any  part  of  the  laws  for  collecting  his  Majesty's  revenue 
in  Great  Britain,  would  by  the  laws  now  in  force  subject  the  offender  to  suffer  death, 
as  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  virtue  of  the  said  laws,  or  any  of 
them,  such  act,  so  to  be  done  or  committed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  felony 
with  benefit  of  clergy,  and  punishable  only  as  such,  unless  the  same  shall  also  be 
declared  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  this  Act."(o) 

This  statute  then  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause 
or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate,  which  in 
pursuance  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  shall  have  been  provided,  made,  or  used 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners(c)  appointed  to  manage  the  duties 
on  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  or  by  or  under  the  direction  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  legally  authorized  in  that  behalf,  for  expressing  or  denoting  any 
duty  or  duties,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  shall  be  under  the  care  and  management 
of  the  said  commissioners,  or  for  denoting  or  testifying  the  payment  of  any  such 
duty  or  duties,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  for  denoting  any  device  appointed  by  the  said 
commissioners  for  the  Ace  of  Spades,  to  be  used  with  any  playing  cards ;  or  shall 
forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  the  impres- 
sion, or  any  resemblance  of  the  impression,  of  any  such  mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate 
as  aforesaid,  upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  paper,  card,  ivory,  gold  or  silver  r*o7Q 
plate,  or  other  material ;  or  shall  stamp  or  mark,  or  *cause  or  procure  to  be  *- 
stamped  or  marked,  any  vellum,  parchment,  paper,  card,  ivory,  gold  or  silver  plate, 
or  other  material,  with  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate 
as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of 
the  duties,  or  any  part  of  the  duties  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  said 
commissioners ;  or  if  any  person  shall  utter  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  vellum, 
parchment,  paper,  card,  ivory,  gold  or  silver  plate,  or  other  material  having  there- 
upon  the  impression  of  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate, 
or  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  impression  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  re- 
spectively to  be  forged  or  counterfeited ;  or  if  any  person  shall  privately  or  secretly 
Use  any  such  mark,  stamp,  die,  or  plate,  which  shall  have  be^en  so  provided,  made, 
or  used  by  or  under  such  direction  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors,  of  aoy  of  the  duties  or  any  part  of  the  duties  under  the 
care  and  management  of  the  said  commissioners ;  every  person  so  offending,  and 
being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felouy,  without  benefit  of 
clergy."^  ) 

(a\  So  much  of  this  Act  "as  relates  to  offences  committed  in  breach  of  any  law  relating 
Xx)  his  Majesty's  customs,  or  tor  the  preventing  of  smuggling,"  is  repealed  by  the  6  Geo. 
-*,  c.  105,  8.  297. 

(6)  As  no  punishment  is  specially  appointed  for  these  offences  they  seem  to  be  punish- 
able under  the  7  &  8  Geo,  4,  c.  2d,  ss.  8,  9,  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  8.  5,  and  the  Penal  Servitude 
.Acts.     See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp  3,  4. 

(e)  Now  "  the  commissioner  of  stamps  and  taxes,"  by  the  4  k  5  Will.  4,  s.  60,  s.  8. 

(a)  Mr.  Lonsdale,  Or.  St.  Law,  p.  78,  observes,  "The  whole  of  this  enactment  is  either 
superseded  or  repealed  by  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  s.  7  (post,  p.  880),  c.  185,  s.  7  (po«<-»  V* 
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Sec.  8.  "  If  any  person  shall  transpose  or  remove,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  trans- 
posed or  removed,  from  one  piece  of  wrought  plate  of  gold  or  silver  to  another,  or 
to  any  vessel  or  ware  of  base  metal,  any  impression  made  with  any  mark,  stamp,  or 
die,  provided,  made,  or  used  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  said  commissioners  of 
stamps,  or  by  or  under  the  direction  of  any  other  person  or  persons  legally  author- 
ized in  that  behalf,  for  denoting  any  duty  or  duties,  or  the  payment  of  any  duty  or 
duties,  granted  to  his  Majesty  on  gold  or  silver  plate ;  or  shall  stamp  or  mark,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked,  any  vessel  or  ware  of  base  metal  with 
any  mark,  stamp,  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  forged  or  counterfeited  in  imitation 
of,  or  to  resemble  any  mark,  stamp,  or  die  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid; 
or  shall  sell,  exchange,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  export  out  of  Great  Britain,  any  wrought 
plate  of  gold  or  silver,  or  any  vessel  or  ware  of  base  metal,  having  thereupon  the 
impression  of  any  forged  or  counterfeited  mark,  stamp,  or  die,  for  denoting  any  such 
duty  or  duties,  or  the  payment  of  any  such  duty  or  duties,  or  any  forged  or  coun- 
terfeited impression  of  any  mark,  stamp,  or  die,  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as  afore- 
said, or  any  impression  of  any  such  mark,  stamp,  or  die,  which  shall  have  been 
transposed  or  removed  from  any  other  piece  of  plate  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same 
respectively  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  transposed  or  removed  as  aforesaid ;  or 
shall  wilfully  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person 
accused)  have  or  be  possessed  of  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  mark,  stamp,  or 
die,  for  denoting  any  such  duty  or  duties,  or  the  payment  thereof;  every  person  so 
offeuding,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy."(e) 

♦ftROl       *Sec.  9.  "If  any  person  (not  being  lawfully  appointed  or  authorized  so  to  do) 
J  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in 
the  making,  or,  without  being  so  appointed  or  authorized  as  aforesaid,  shall  knowingly 
have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused),  any  frame,  mould,  or  instrument,  for  the 
making  of  paper,  with  the  words  u  Excise  Office"  visible  in  the  substance  of  such 
paper,  or  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in 
the  making  any  paper,  in  the  substance  of  which  the  words  "  Excise  Office"  shall 
be  visible ;  or  if  any  person  (except  as  before  excepted)  shall  by  any  art,  mystery, 
or  contrivance,  cause  or  procure  the  said  words  "  Excise  Office"  to  appear  visible  in 
the  substance  of  any  paper  whatever;  or  if  any  person  (not  being  so  appointed  or 
authorized  as  aforesaid)  shall  engrave,  cast,  cut,  or  make,  or  shall  cause  or  procure 
to  be  engraven,  cast,  cut,  or  made,  any  mark,  stamp,  or  device,  in  imitation  of  or  to 
resemble  any  mark,  stamp,  or  device  made  or  used  by  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
eioners  of  excise  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  the  major  part  of  them  respectively, 
for  the  purpose  of  printing,  stamping,  or  marking  of  any  paper  to  be  used  as  or  for 
a  permit  or  permits  to  accompany  any  exciseable  commodity  or  commodities  remo?- 
ing  or  removed  from  one  part  of  Great  Britain  to  any  other  part  thereof,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  directions  of  any  of  the  several  statutes  requiring  such  permit;  e?ery 
person  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clcrgy."(/) 

The  Stamp  Act,  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  s.  7,  includes  the  cutting  or  getting  off  the 
impression  of  any  stamp  from  paper,  &c,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  upon  any 
other  paper,  &c,  chargeable  with  the  duties  thereby  granted ;  and  makes  this  also  a 

• 
882),  and  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  18,  s.  35  (post,  p.  885),  except  so  far  as  the  offences  thereby 
made  punishable  relate  to  other  than  the  materials  specified  in  such  enactment"  With 
respect  to  which  offences  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  6G,  not  having  made  the  same  punishable  vita 
death,  and  not  having  repealed  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  147,  8.  7),  persons  convicted  thereof  are 
punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847.  In  such  cases  principal*  ia 
the  second  degree  and  accessories  are  punishable  under  the  same  Act,  sec.  49,  «•& 
p.  848. 

(e)  See  5  Geo.  4,  c.  52  (local  and  personal),  s.  22,  as  to  plate  wrought  or  made  witbia 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  within  thirty  miles  thereof. 

(/)  As  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  ss.  8,  9,  is  neither  expressly  repealed,  nor  the  offeacef  ia 
those  sections  made  capital  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  such  offences  are  punishable  asto 
the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante.  p.  847.  As  to  the  punishment  of  principals  ia  t>e 
second  degree  and  accessories,  see  the  same  Act,  sec.  49,  ante,  p.  848. 
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capital  offence.  This  section  (without  referring  to  the  former  general  Act  of  the 
55  Geo.  3,  c.  143)  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or 
procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  stamp  or  die,  or  any  part  of  any  stamp 
or  die,  which  shall  have  been  provided,  made  or  used,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or 
in  pursuance  of  any  former  Act  or  Acts,  relating  to  any  stamp  duty  or  duties,  or 
shall  forge,  counterfeit  or  resemble,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited 
or  resembled,  the  impression  or  any  part  of  the  impression  of  any  such  stamp  or 
die  as  aforesaid,  upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  shall  stamp  or  mark,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked,  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  with 
any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp  or  die,  or  part  of  any  stamp  or  die  as  afore- 
said,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties 
hereby  granted,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  if  any  person  shall  utter  or  sell  or  expose  to 
sale  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  having  thereupon  the  impression  of  any  such 
forged  or  counterfeited  stamp  or  die,  or  part  of  any  stamp  or  die,  or  any  such 
forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled  impression,  or  part  of  impression  as  aforesaid, 
knowing  the  same  respectively  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  *or  resembled ;  i-*qoi 
or  [if  any  person  shall  privately  and  secretly  use  any  stamp  or  die  which  *- 
shall  have  been  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  said  duties,  or  any  part  thereof;  or 
if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  cut,  tear,  or  get  off,  or  cause  to  procure  to  be  cut, 
torn,  or  got  off,  the  impression  of  any  stamp  or  die  which  shall  have  been  provided, 
made,  or  used  in  pursuance  of  this  or  any  former  Act,  for  expressing  or  denoting 
any  duty  or  duties,  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps/  <j) 
or  any  part  of  such  duty  or  duties,  from  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  whatsoever, 
with  intent  to  use  the  same  for  or  upon  any  other  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  any 
instrument,  or  writing,  charged  or  chargeable  with  any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted ; 
then  and  in  every  such  case  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  any  person  or  persons  in  com- 
mitting any  such  offence  as  aforesaid]/'  shall  be  adjudged  u  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. "(A)  The  eighth  section  enacts  that  all  the  powers,  &c,  pains  and 
penalties  contained  in  and  imposed  by  the  several  Acts  relating  to  the  duties  by  this 
Act  repealed,  and  the  several  Acts  relating  to  any  prior  duties  of  the  same  kind  or 
description,  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  the  duties  by  this  Act 
granted,  88  far  as  the  same  shall  be  applicable,  &c. 


on 


The  55  Geo.  3,  c.  185,  entitled  u  An  for  repealing  the  stamp-office  duties  r*QQ9 
advertisements,^*)  almanacs,  newspapers,  gold  *and  silver  plate,  stage-  *- 


(g)  Now  "the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes."     See  the  4  A  5  Will.  4,  c.  60,  8.  8. 

(A)  The  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  s.  7,  is  neither  expressly  repealed  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66, 
nor  are  the  offences  mentioned  in  it  made  capital  by  that  Act;  such  of  the  offences  in  it, 
therefore,  as  fall  within  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847,  are  now  punishable 
under  that  section,  and  the  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  are  punishable 
under  the  same  Act,  sec.  49,  ante,  p.  848.  The  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  56,  s.  1,  recites  so  much  of 
the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  187,  8.  7,  as  is  included  within  the  brackets,  and  enacts,  that  after  the 
1st  October,  1841,  "if  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  hereinbefore 
specified,  such  person  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  sentence,  judgment,  or  punishment  of 
death/7  but  shall  "be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  person,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven 
years  [now  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  not  less  than  five  years,  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante, 
toI.  1,  p.  4,  and  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47],  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
jean;"  and  by  sec.  4,  such  imprisonment  may  be  with  or  without  solitary  confinement 
and  hard  labor.  Mr.  Lonsdale  (St.  Cr.  L.  81),  observes,  that  "the  forging  of  stamps  on 
newspapers,  directed  to  be  used  by  the  6  k  7  Will.  4,  c.  76  (an  Act  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  newspapers,  and  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  duties  on  newspapers  and  adver- 
tisements), appears  to  be  punishable  under  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184.  See  the  6  k  7  Will.  4, 
c.  76,  s.  1,  which  enacts,  that  all  the  powers,  provisions,  clauses,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tions, fines,  forfeitures,  pains  and  penalties  contained  in  and  imposed  by  the  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  stamp  duties,  and  not  repealed  by  this  Act,  shall  be  of  full 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  the  duties  hereby  granted,  as  far  as  the  same  are  or  shall 
be  applicable  in  all  cases  not  hereby  expressly  provided  for.  There  is  no  express  provi- 
sion in  that  Act  respecting  the  forgery  of  stamps  thereby  directed  to  be  used. 

(i)  The  3  k  4  Will.  4,  c.  23,  enacts  that  the  duties  granted  by  this  Act  "  upon  or  in  re- 
spect of  pamphlets,  or  books  or  papers  commonly  so  called,  and  upon  or  in  respect  of  any 
advertisement,"  shall  cease,  and  grants  new  duties  in  respect  thereof*,   and  Vvy  «*c.  t 
«nacU,  that  all  the  powers,  provisions,  clauses,  regulations  and  direction  ?kv**,  tocteW- 
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coaches,  and  licenses  for  keeping  stage-coaches,  now  payable  in  Great  Britain;  and 
for  granting  new  duties  in  lieu  thereof,"  declares  that  the  duties  thereby  granted 
shall  be  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps^')  in 
Great  Britain,  and  requires  the  commissioners  to  provide  and  use  proper  and  suffi- 
cient plates,  stamps,  or  dies,  for  denoting  the  duties  thereby  granted  :(k)  and  enacts 
that  the  powers,  &c,  pains  and  penalties  contained  in  and  imposed  by  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  duties  by  this  Act  repealed,  and  to  any  prior  duties  of  the  same 
kind  or  description,  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect,  with  respect  to  the  duties  bj 
this  Act  granted,  as  far  as  the  same  shall  be  applicable,  &c.(l)  The  sixth  section  then 
enacts,  u  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or 
counterfeited,  any  plate,  stamp,  or  die,  or  any  part  of  any  plate,  stamp,  or  die,  which  shall 
have  been  provided,  made,  or  used,  in  pursuance  of  this  or  any  former  Act,  for  express- 
ing and  denoting  any  of  the  duties  granted  by  this  or  any  former  Act  on  almanacs,  news- 
papers, and  licenses  to  keep  stage-coaches;  or  shall  forge, counterfeit,  or  resemble, or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled,  the  impression,  or  any  part 
of  the  impression  of  any  such  plate,  stamp  or  die,  upon  any  paper  whatsoever,  or  shall 
stamp  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked  any  paper  whatsoever, 
with  any  such  forged  or  counterfeit  plate,  stamp,  or  die  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties  hereby  granted 
on  almanacs,  newspapers,(m)  and  licenses  to  keep  stage-coaches,(n)  or  any  part 
thereof;  or  if  any  person  shall  utter,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale  any  paper,  having 
thereupon  the  impression  of  any  such  forged  or  counterfeit  plate,  stamp,  or  die,  or 
part  of  any  plate,  stamp,  or  die,  or  any  such  forged,  counterfeited,  or  resembled  impres- 
sion, or  part  of  impression  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  respectively  to  be  forged, 
counterfeited,  or  resembled ;  or  if  any  person  shall  privately  and  secretly  use  any 
plate,  stamp,  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid, 
with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  then  every  person  so 
offending,  and  every  person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  any 
person  or  persons  in  committing  any  such  offence  as  aforesaid,"  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. (o) 

Sec.  7.  "If  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
forged  or  counterfeited  any  mark,  stamp,  or  die,  which  shall  bave  been  provided, 
made,  or  used  in  pursuance  of  this  or  any  former  Act  relating  to  any  duties  on 
gold  or  silver  plate  made  or  wrought  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
*oqo-i  or  stamping  any  such  gold  or  silver  plate,  in  the  manner  directed  by  any  each 
J   Act,  or  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  resemble,  or  cause  or  *procure  to  be  forged, 
counterfeited,  or  resembled,  the  impression  of  any  such  mark,  stamp,  or  die,  upon 
any  such  gold  or  silver  plate,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  soo 
ccssors,  or  if  any  person  shall  mark  or  stamp,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  marked  or 
stamped,  any  such  gold  or  silver  plate,  or  any  vessel  or  ware  of  base  metal,  with 
any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  mark,  stamp,  or  die  as  aforesaid,  or  [shall  trans- 
pose or  remove,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  transposed  or  removed  from  one  piece  of 
gold  or  silver  plate  to  another,  or  to  any  vessel  or  ware  of  base  metal,  any  inipre* 
sion  made  with  any  mark,  stamp,  or  die,  which  shall  have  been  provided,  made,  or 
used  in  pursuance  of  this  or  any  former  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  or  stamp- 
ing of  auy  such  gold  or  silver  plate  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall  sell,  ex- 

ures,  pains  and  penalties  contained  in  or  imposed  by  the  several  Acta  relating  to  (be 
duties  on  advertisements  and  sea  insurances  respectively,  and  the  several  Acts  relating 
to  any  prior  duties  of  the  same  kind  and  description,  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  with 
respect  to  the  duties  by  this  Act  granted,  and  to  the  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper  article*, 
matters,  and  things  charged  or  chargeable  therewith,  and  to  the  persons  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  said  duties. 

(J)  Now  "  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxgs,"  by  sec.  8  of  the  4  k  5  Will.  4,  c.  60. 

(k)  Sec  3.  (/)  Sec.  4. 

(m)  Repealed  by  the  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  76,  as  "  relates  to  newspapers,  or  the  duties  thereon, 
or  to  any  discount  or  allowance  in  respect  of  the  said  duties." 

(n)  See  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  130,  post,  p.  883. 

(o)  This  section  not  being  repealed  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  nor  the  offence!  therein 
contained,  which  are  still  subsisting,  made  capital  by  that  Act,  such  offences  are  pnaiia* 
able  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847.  See  Rex  v.  Hope,  R.4M.C.C.S. 
396. 
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change,  or  expose  to  Bale,  or  export  out  of  Great  Britain,  any  such  gold  or  silver 
plate,  or  any  vessel  or  ware  of  base  metal,  having  thereupon!  the  impression  of  any 
such  forged  or  counterfeited  mark,  stamp,  or  die  as  aforesaid,  or  any  forged,  coun- 
terfeited, or  resembled  impression  of  any  mark,  stamp,  or  die  so  provided,  made,  or 
used  as  aforesaid,  or  [any  impression  of  any  such  mark,  stamp,  or  die,  which  shall 
have  been  transposed  or  removed  from  any  other  piece  of  plate  as  aforesaid,  know- 
ing the  same  respectively  to  be]  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  [transposed  or  removed 
as  aforesaid] ;  or  if  any  person  shall  wilfully,  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused),  have  or  be  possessed  of  any  such  forged 
or  counterfeited  mark,  stamp,  or  die  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  privately  and  secretly  use 
any  mark,  stamp,  or  die  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,"  every  person  so  offending,  and  every 
person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  any  person  or  persons 
in  committing  any  such  offence  as  aforesaid,(/>)  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  (g) 

The  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  120,  entitled  "An  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  commissioners  of  stamps  on  stage-carriages,  and  on  horses  let  for 
hire  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  grant  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,"  repeals  so  much  of 
the  55  Geo.  3.  c.  185,  "as  relates  to  the  duties  on  coaches,  and  on  licenses  for  keep- 
ing stage-coaches,  and  as  relates  to  the  offences  in  the  said  Act  mentioned  respect- 
ing such  duties  and  licenses ;"  and  by  sec.  32  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall 
forge  or  counterfeit,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  resem- 
bled, any  numbered  plate  directed  to  be  provided,  or  which  shall  have  been  pro- 
vided, made,  or  used,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  former  Act  relating  to 
the  duties  payable  in  respect  of  stage-carriages,  or  shall  wilfully  fix  or  place,  or  shall 
cause  or  permit,  or  suffer  to  be  fixed  or  placed,  upon  any  stage-carriage  or  other 
carriage,  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  pinto,  or  if  any  person  shall  sell  or  ex- 
change, or  expose  to  sale,  or  utter  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  plate,  or  if  any 
person  shall  knowingly,  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  *proof  whereof  shall  r*ooA 
lie  on  the  person  accused)  have  or  be  possessed  of  any  such  forged  or  coun-  *- 
terfeited  plate,  knowing  such  plate  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  every  person  so 
offending,  and  every  person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting 
any  person  in  committing  any  such  offence  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  such  imprisonment  to  be  in  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction,  and  either  with  or  without  hard  labor,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit;  and 
in  Scotland,  whenever  any  person  shall  so  offend,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished 
in  like  manner." 

The  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  97,  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  selling  and  uttering 
of  forged  stamps."  &c,  enacts,  by  sec.  11,  that  "whenever  any  vellum,  parchment, 
or  paper  shall  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person  licensed  to  vend  or  deal  in 
stamps,  or  who  shall  have  been  so  licensed  at  any  time  within  six  calendar  months 
then  next  preceding,  such  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  having  thereon  any  false, 
forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  resembling  or  representing,  or  in- 
tended or  liable  to  pass  or  be  mistaken  for  any  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  of  any 
die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  which  at  any  time  whatever  hath  been  or  shall  or 
may  be  provided,  made,  or  used  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of 
starops,(r)  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  or  denoting  any  stamp  duty  whatever,  then 
and  in  every  such  case  the  person  in  whose  possession  such  vellum,  parchment,  or 
paper  shall  be  so  found,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  so  had  the  same  in  his 
possession,  with  intent  to  vend,  use,  or  utter  the  same  with  such  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeit  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  thereon,  unless  the  contrary  shall  be  satisfac- 

(p)  The  4  k  5  Vict.  c.  56,  8.  1,  recites  so  much  of  this  section  as  is  included  within  the 
bracket*,  and  enacts  as  stated  in  note  (A),  ante,  p.  881.  With  regard  to  the  other  offences 
contained  in  this  section,  as  they  are  neither  expressly  repealed  nor  made  capital  by  the 
1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  they  are  punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  8.  48,  ante,  p.  847. 

(q)  See  5  Qeo.  4,  c.  52  (local  and  personal),  s.  22,  as  to  plate  wrought  or  made  within 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  within  thirty  miles  thereof. 

(r)  Now  "  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes,"  by  the  4  k  5  Will.  4,  c.  60,  s.  8. 
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torily  proved ;  and  sucb  person  shall  also  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  such  veil  am, 
parchment,  or  paper  so  in  his  possession,  knowing  the  stamp,  mark,  or  impression 
thereon  to  be  false,  forged,  and  counterfeit,  and  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  all 
penalties  and  punishments  by  law  imposed  or  inflicted  upon  persons  vending,  using, 
uttering,  or  having  in  possession  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamps,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit,  unless  such  person  shall  in  every  such  cate 
satisfactorily  prove  that  such  stamp  or  stamps  was  or  were  procured  by  or  for  such 
person  from  some  distributor  of  stamps  appointed  by  the  said  commissioners,  or  from 
some  person  licensed  to  deal  in  stamps  under  the  authority  of  this  Act" 

Sec.  12.  "If  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  instru- 
ment resembling  or  intended  to  resemble,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  any  die,  plate,  or 
other  instrument,  which  at  any  time  whatever  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be  pro- 
vided, made,  or  used,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps,(i) 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  or  denoting  any  stamp  duty  whatever ;  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the 
person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  having 
*ooR-i   thereon  the  impression  of  any  such  false,  forged,  or  ^counterfeit  die,  plate, 
J   or  other  instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  as 
aforesaid,  or  having  thereon  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp,  mark  or  im- 
pression resembling  or  representing,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  intended  or  liable 
to  pass,  or  be  mistaken  for  the  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or 
other  instrument  which  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as 
aforesaid,  knowing  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp,  mark  or  impression 
to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit ;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  use,  join,  fix, 
or  place  for,  with,  or  upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  any  stamp,  mark,  or 
impression  which  shall  have  been  cut,  torn,  or  gotten  off,  or  removed  from  any 
other  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper ;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  erase,  cot, 
scrape,  discharge,  or  get  out  of  or  from  any  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
any  name,  sum,  date,  or  other  matter  or  thing  thereon  written,  printed,  or  ex- 
pressed, with  intent  to  use  any  stamp  or  mark  then  impressed  or  being  upon  sack 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  that  the  same  may  be  used  for  any  deed,  instru- 
ment, matter  or  thing  in  respect  whereof  any  stamp  duty  is,  or  shall,  or  may  be,  or 
become  payable ;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  use,  utter,  sell,  or  expose  to  sale, 
or  shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the 
person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
from  or  off  or  out  of  which  any  such  name,  sum,  date,  or  other  matter  or  thing  as 
aforesaid  shall  have  been  fraudulently  erased,  cut,  scraped,  discharged,  or  gotten  as 
aforesaid  ;  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person 
knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  any  person  in  committing  anj 
such  offence,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported^) 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than  two  years/' 

The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  18,  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  repeal  the  stamp  duties  on  cards  and 
dice,"  &c,  enacts,  by  sec.  35,  that  "  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  skill 
cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited  any  type,  die,  seal,  stamp,  mark, 
plate,  or  device,  or  any  part  of  any  type,  die,  seal,  stamp,  mark,  plate,  or  device, 
which  shall  be  at  any  time  provided,  made,  or  used  by  or  under  the  authoritj  of 
the  commissioners  of  stamps  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  shall  counterfeit,  or  shall 
cause  or  procure  to  be  counterfeited  or  resembled  the  impression  of  any  such  type, 
die,  seal,  stamp,  mark,  plate,  or  device,  or  any  part  thereof,  upon  any  playing  card 
or  dice,  or  upon  any  label,  thread  or  paper ;  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  name, 
handwriting,  or  signature  of  any  sealing  officer  or  other  officer  of  stamps,  to  or 
upon  any  wrapper,  paper,  or  material  in  which  any  dice  shall  be  actually  enclosed; 

(t)  See  last  note. 

(i)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  by  the  2C  k  21 W- 
c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 
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or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
any  mark  or  name,  or  any  part  of  any  mark  or  name,  directed  to  be  used  by  the 
commissioners  of  stamps(u)  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
maker  of  any  such  cards  or  dice  respectively,  and  printed  or  marked  on,  or  affixed 
to,  or  making  *part  of  the  wrapper,  label,  or  paper  in  which  any  playing  r*oofi 
cards  or  dice  shall  be  actually  enclosed,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  *■ 
his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties  at  any  time  by  law  payable  upon  cards 
or  dice;  or  shall  utter,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  part  with  for  use  in  play,  any 
card,  die,  ace  of  spades,  label,  wrapper,  or  jew  whatsoever,  with  such  counterfeit 
seal,  stamp,  mark,  device,  impression,  name,  or  signature,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
counterfeit,  or  shall  privately  or  fraudulently  use  any  seal,  stamp,  mark,  plate, 
device,  or  label  at  any  time  provided,  made,  or  used  by  or  .under  the  authority  of 
the  commissioners  of  stamps  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  with  intent  to  defraud  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties  at  any  time  by  law  payable 
upon  cards  or  dice ;  every  person  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  in  due  form  of  law, 
shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death. "(v) 

The  Irish  Stamp  Act,  56  Geo.  3,  c.  5l>,  s.  37,  (to)  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  any  of  the 
dominions  thereto  belonging,  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
counterfeited  or  forged,  any  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp,  to  resemble  or  represent,  or 
be  mistaken  for  any  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp  at  any  time  heretofore  kept  or  used, 
or  hereafter  to  be  kept  or  used  at  the  stamp-office  in  Dublin,  for  denoting  the 
charging  or  marking  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  directed  to 
be  stamped,  any  of  the  stamp  duties  payable  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  or  Acts 
which  has  been  or  shall  be  at  any  time  in  force  in  Ireland,  although  such  Act  or 
Acts  may  not  be  in  force,  or  such  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp  may  not  be  kept  or 
used  at  the  said  stamp-office  at  the  time  of  such  forging  or  counterfeiting ;  or  if  any 
person  or  persons  (save  and  except  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  lawfully 
entitled  and  authorized  to  have  and  to  use  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  stamping 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  directed  to  be  stamped  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  said  commissioners  of  stamps  for  the  time  being)  shall  have  in 
his,  her  or  their  possession,  any  type,  die,  or  mark,  or  stamp  made  to  resemble,  or 
represent,  or  be  mistaken  for  any  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp,  heretofore  kept  or 
used,  or  hereafter  to  be  kept  or  used  at  the  said  stamp-office,  for  denoting  the 
charging  or  marking  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  directed  to 
be  stamped,  any  of  the  said  stamp  duties  so  payable  as  aforesaid,  although  such 
type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp  shall  not  be  then  kept  or  used  at  the  said  stamp-office,  or 
the  duty  denoted  thereby  shall  not  be  then  payable  in  Ireland ;  or  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  mark  or  impress,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  marked  or  impressed  on 
any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  which  heretofore  was  or  hereafter 
shall  be  directed  to  be  stamped,  any  device,  mark,  or  impression  to  resemble  or  re- 
present, or  be  mistaken  for  any  device,  mark,  or  impression  which  has  been  or 
*shall  be  used,  kept,  or  made,  marked  or  impressed  at  the  stamp-office  in  r*oQ» 
Dublin,  for  denoting  the  charging  or  marking  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  *■ 
paper,  or  other  matter  or  thing  so  directed  to  be  stamped,  auy  of  the  said  stamp 
duties  so  payable  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  shall  be  or 
shall  have  been  in  force  in  Ireland  at  or  before  the  time  when  such  mark,  device,  or 
impression  shall  have  been  so  used,  kept,  or  made,  marked  or  impressed,  at  the  said 
office,  although  such  Act  or  Acts  may  not  be  in  force,  or  such  device,  mark,  or  im- 
pression may  not  be  used  or  kept,  marked  or  impressed  at  the  said  office,  at  the 
time  of  such  offence  committed ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  use,  utter,  vend,  or 
■ell,  or  cause  to  be  used,  uttered,  vended,  or  sold,  or  shall  have  in  his  or  her  posses- 

(u)  See  note  (r),  ante,  p.  884. 

(»)  This  section  being  neither  expressly  repealed  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  nor  the  offences 
contained  in  it  rendered  capital  by  that  statute,  such  offences  are  now  punishable  under 
the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847. 

(w)  Repealed  by  the  6  k  7  Will.  4,  c.  76,  s.  32,  "as  relates  to  newspaper,  or  the  duties 
thereon,  or  to  any  discount  or  allowance  in  respect  of  the  said  duties,"  The  5  &  6  Vict. 
«c.  81  k  82,  contain  new  regulations  as  to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland. 
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torily  proved ;  and  such  person  shall  also  he  deemed  and  taken  to  have  such  vellum, 
parchment,  or  paper  so  in  his  possession,  knowing  the  stamp,  mark,  or  impression 
thereon  to  he  false,  forged,  and  counterfeit,  and  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  all 
penalties  and  puuishments  by  law  imposed  or  inflicted  upon  persons  vending,  usiog, 
uttering,  or  having  in  possession  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamps,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit,  unless  such  person  shall  in  every  such  cate 
satisfactorily  prove  that  such  stamp  or  stamps  was  or  were  procured  by  or  for  such 
person  from  some  distributor  of  stamps  appointed  by  the  said  commissioners,  or  from 
some  person  licensed  to  deal  in  stamps  under  the  authority  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  12.  "If  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  instru- 
ment resembling  or  intended  to  resemble,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  any  die,  plate,  or 
other  instrument,  which  at  any  time  whatever  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be  pro- 
vided, made,  or  used,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps,(i) 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  or  denoting  any  stamp  duty  whatever ;  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the 
person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  having 
♦Qoe-i   thereon  the  impression  of  any  such  false,  forged,  or  ^counterfeit  die,  plate, 
J   or  other  instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  as 
aforesaid,  or  having  thereon  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp,  mark  or  im- 
pression resembling  or  representing,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  intended  or  liable 
to  pass,  or  be  mistaken  for  the  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or 
other  instrument  which  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as 
aforesaid,  knowing  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp,  mark  or  impression 
to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit ;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  use,  join,  fix, 
or  place  for,  with,  or  upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  any  stamp,  mark,  or 
impression  which  shall  have  been  cut,  torn,  or  gotten  off,  or  removed  from  aoy 
other  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper ;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  erase,  cot, 
scrape,  discharge,  or  get  out  of  or  from  any  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
any  name,  sum,  date,  or  other  matter  or  thing  thereon  written,  printed,  or  ex- 
pressed, with  intent  to  use  any  stamp  or  mark  then  impressed  or  being  upon  sack 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  that  the  same  may  be  used  for  any  deed,  instru- 
ment, matter  or  thing  in  respect  whereof  any  stamp  duty  is,  or  shall,  or  may  be,  or 
become  payable ;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  use,  utter,  sell,  or  expose  to  sale, 
or  shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the 
person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
from  or  off  or  out  of  which  any  such  name,  sum,  date,  or  other  matter  or  thing  ss 
aforesaid  shall  have  been  fraudulently  erased,  cut,  scraped,  discharged,  or  gotten  ss 
aforesaid  ;  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person 
knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  any  person  in  committing  uj 
such  offence,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported^) 
beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than  two  years." 

The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  18,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  repeal  the  stamp  duties  on  cards  tad 
dice,"  &c.,  enacts,  by  sec.  35,  that  "  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  skill 
cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited  any  type,  die,  seal,  stamp,  wart 
plate,  or  device,  or  any  part  of  any  type,  die,  seal,  stamp,  mark,  plate,  or  devise, 
which  shall  be  at  any  time  provided,  made,  or  used  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  commissioners  of  stamps  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  shall  counterfeit,  or  shall 
cause  or  procure  to  be  counterfeited  or  resembled  the  impression  of  any  such  type, 
die,  seal,  stamp,  mark,  plate,  or  device,  or  any  part  thereof,  upon  any  playing  card 
or  dice,  or  upon  any  label,  thread  or  paper ;  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  nane. 
handwriting,  or  signature  of  any  sealing  officer  or  other  officer  of  stamps,  to  or 
upon  any  wrapper,  paper,  or  material  in  which  any  dice  shall  be  actually  enclosed; 

(s)  See  last  note. 

(t)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  by  the  2C  k  21  ▼«**• 
c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 
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or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  he  forged  or  counterfeited, 
any  mark  or  name,  or  any  part  of  any  mark  or  name,  directed  to  he  used  hy  the 
commissioners  of  stamps(u)  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
maker  of  any  such  cards  or  dice  respectively,  and  printed  or  marked  on,  or  affixed 
to,  or  making  *part  of  the  wrapper,  label,  or  paper  in  which  any  playing  r*gg6 
cards  or  dice  shall  be  actually  enclosed,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  *- 
his  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties  at  any  time  by  law  payable  upon  cards 
or  dice  j  or  shall  utter,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  part  with  for  use  in  play,  any 
card,  die,  ace  of  spades,  label,  wrapper,  or  jew  whatsoever,  with  such  counterfeit 
seal,  stamp,  mark,  device,  impression,  name,  or  signature,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
counterfeit,  or  shall  privately  or  fraudulently  use  any  seal,  stamp,  mark,  plate, 
device,  or  label  at  any  time  provided,  made,  or  used  by  or  .under  the  authority  of 
the  commissioners  of  stamps  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  with  intent  to  defraud  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  of  any  of  the  duties  at  any  time  by  law  payable 
upon  cards  or  dice ;  every  person  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  in  due  form  of  law, 
shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death. "(v) 

The  Irish  Stamp  Act,  56  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  37,  (w)  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  any  of  the 
dominions  thereto  belonging,  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
counterfeited  or  forged,  any  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp,  to  resemble  or  represent,  or 
be  mistaken  for  any  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp  at  any  time  heretofore  kept  or  used, 
or  hereafter  to  be  kept  or  used  at  the  stamp-office  in  Dublin,  for  denoting  the 
charging  or  marking  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  directed  to 
be  stamped,  any  of  the  stamp  duties  payable  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  or  Acts 
which  has  been  or  shall  be  at  any  time  in  force  in  Ireland,  although  such  Act  or 
Acts  may  not  be  in  force,  or  such  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp  may  not  be  kept  or 
used  at  the  said  stamp-office  at  the  time  of  such  forging  or  counterfeiting ;  or  if  any 
person  or  persons  (save  and  except  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  lawfully 
entitled  and  authorized  to  have  and  to  use  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  stamping 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  directed  to  be  stamped  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  said  commissioners  of  stamps  for  the  time  being)  shall  have  in 
his,  her  or  their  possession,  any  type,  die,  or  mark,  or  stamp  made  to  resemble,  or 
represent,  or  be  mistaken  for  any  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp,  heretofore  kept  or 
used,  or  hereafter  to  be  kept  or  used  at  the  said  stamp-office,  for  denoting  the 
charging  or  marking  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  directed  to 
be  stamped,  any  of  the  said  stamp  duties  so  payable  as  aforesaid,  although  such 
type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp  shall  not  be  then  kept  or  used  at  the  said  stamp-office,  or 
the  duty  denoted  thereby  shall  not  be  then  payable  in  Ireland ;  or  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  mark  or  impress,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  marked  or  impressed  on 
any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  which  heretofore  was  or  hereafter 
shall  be  directed  to  be  stamped,  any  device,  mark,  or  impression  to  resemble  or  re- 
present, or  be  mistaken  for  any  device,  mark,  or  impression  which  has  been  or 
♦shall  be  used,  kept,  or  made,  marked  or  impressed  at  the  stamp-office  in  r*QQ7 
Dublin,  for  denoting  the  charging  or  marking  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  *- 
paper,  or  other  matter  or  thing  so  directed  to  be  stamped,  any  of  the  said  stamp 
duties  so  payable  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  shall  be  or 
shall  have  been  in  force  in  Ireland  at  or  before  the  time  when  such  mark,  device,  or 
impression  shall  have  been  so  used,  kept,  or  made,  marked  or  impressed,  at  the  said 
office,  although  such  Act  or  Acts  may  not  be  in  force,  or  such  device,  mark,  or  im- 
pression may  not  be  used  or  kept,  marked  or  impressed  at  the  said  office,  at  the 
time  of  such  offence  committed ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  use,  utter,  vend,  or 
sell,  or  cause  to  be  used,  uttered,  vended,  or  sold,  or  shall  have  in  his  or  her  posses- 

<u)  See  note  (r),  ante,  p.  884. 

(e)  This  section  being  neither  expressly  repealed  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  nor  the  offences 
contained  in  it  rendered  capital  bj  that  statute,  such  offences  are  now  punishable  under 
the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847. 

(to)  Repealed  by  the  6  k  7  Will.  4,  c.  76,  s.  32,  "as  relates  to  newspaper,  or  the  duties 
thereon,  or  to  any  discount  or  allowance  in  respect  of  the  said  duties,"  The  5  k  6  Vict, 
cc.  81  k  82,  contain  new  regulations  as  to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland. 
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siod,  with  intent  to  use,  utter,  vend,  or  sell  the  same,  any  vellum,  parchment  or 
paper,  or  other  matter,  with  any  counterfeit  device,  mark,  or  impression  thereon,  to 
resemble  or  represent,  or  be  mistaken  for  any  device,  mark,  or  impression  which  has 
been  or  shall  be  used,  kept  or  made  at  the  stamp-office  aforesaid  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  although  not  then  used  or  kept  for  the  said  purposes,  or 
any  of  them,  or  although  the  duty  denoted  thereby  shall  not  be  then  payable  in  Ire- 
land, knowing  such  device,  mark,  or  impression  to  be  counterfeited,  or  if  any  officer 
or  officers  in  the  employment  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps,  or  auy  other  person  or 
persons  whatever,  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
mark  or  impress,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  marked  or  impressed,  or  be  aiding,  abet- 
ting, or  agisting  in  marking  or  impressing,  or  in  causing  or  procuring  to  be  marked 
or  impressed  any  stamp,  mark,  or  impression,  denoting  any  of  the  said  stamp  duties 
on  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  directed  to  be  stamped,  not  de- 
livered to  him  or  them  by  or  by  the  authority  of  the  said  commissioners  of  stamps 
for  the  purpose  of  being  stamped  with  any  type,  die,  mark,  or  stamp,  which  has  been 
or  shall  be  used,  kept,  or  made  at  the  stamp-office  aforesaid,  for  denoting  the  charg- 
ing or  marking  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  any  of  the  said  stamp  duties  so  pay- 
able under  or  by  virtue  of  auy  Act  of  Parliament,  although  such  type,  die,  mark,  or 
stamp  shall  not  be  then  kept  at  the  said  stamp-office,  or  the  duty  denoted  thereby 
shall  not  be  then  payable  in  Ireland ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  with  intent 
to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  knowingly  have  in  his,  her,  or  their 
possession  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  or  other  matter  required  to  be  stamped, 
so  fraudulently  stamped  or  marked  with  any  mark  or  stamp  to  denote  any  of  the 
aforesaid  duties,"  then  and  in  every  of  the  said  cases,  every  such  person  so  offending 
shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  be  transported  for  life."(aO 

Sec.  38.  u  Whenever  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  shall  at  any  time  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  and  retail  stamps  in  Ireland,  or 
who  shall  have  been  so  licensed  within  six  calendar  months  then  next  preceding, 
haviug  impressed  thereon  any  counterfeit  device,  mark,  or  impression  to  resemble  or 
represent,  or  intended  or  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  any  device,  mark,  or  impression 
which  has  been  or  shall  be  used,  kept,  or  made  at  the  stamp-office  aforesaid,  for  the 
*ftttft1  purposes  aforesaid,  or  *any  of  them,  although  such  device,  mark,  or  impression 
J  shall  not  then  be  used  or  kept  for  the  said  purposes,  or  any  of  them,  or 
although  the  duty  denoted  thereby  shall  not  be  then  payable  in  Ireland,  then  ind 
in  every  such  case  the  person  in  whose  possession  such  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper 
shall  be  so  found,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  so  had  the  same  in  his  or  her 
possession  with  intent  to  use,  utter,  or  vend  the  same  with  such  counterfeit  device, 
mark,  or  impression  thereon,  unless  the  contrary  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved,  and 
shall  also  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  had  such  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  so  in 
his  or  her  possession,  knowing  the  stamps,  devices,  marks,  or  impression  thereon  to 
be  forged,  false,  and  counterfeited,  and  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  all  penalties 
and  punishments,  by  law  imposed  or  inflicted  upon  persons  using,  uttering,  or  fend- 
ing false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamps,  or  having  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit 
stamps  in  their  possession,  knowing 'the  same  to  be  forged,  unless  such  person  dull 
in  all  cases  satisfactorily  prove  that  such  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  the 
stamps  thereon,  was  or  were  procured  by  or  for  such  person  at  the  stamp-office  in 
Dublin,  or  from  some  distributor  of  stamps  in  Ireland." 

Sec.  52.  ''  If  any  person  not  being  any  officer,  workman,  servant,  or  agent  for  the 
time  being  of  the  said  commissioners  of  stamps,  and  authorised  and  appointed  by 
them  for  that  purpose  and  for  their  use  only,  shall  make  or  use,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  made  or  used,  or  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  making  or  using,  or,  without  being 
authorized  and  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  knowingly  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  cus- 
tody or  possession,  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  be  on  the  person 
accused;  any  frame,  mould,  or  instrument  for  the  making  of  paper,  in  the  sabetance 
whereof  the  words  '  stamp-office/  or  the  greater  part  of  such  words,  would  be  via- 
ble, or  in  the  substance  whereof  any  device  or  distinction  would  be  visible,  pecolitf 
to  aud  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  need 

(x)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  bj  the  JO  *  II  ^ltl 
c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  2s  Vict.  c.  47. 
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by  the  commissioners  of  stamps  as  aforesaid;  or  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  made,  or  knowingly  aid  or  assist  io  making  any  paper  in  the  substance  whereof 
there  shall  be  visible  the  said  words  *  stamp-office/  or  the  greater  part  of  such 
words,  or  any  such  device  or  distinction  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  substance 
of  the  paper  which  shall  be  so  used  by  the  said  commissioners  of  stamps ;  or  if  any 
person,  not  being  authorized  or  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  knowingly  have  in  his 
or  her  custody  or  possession,  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  be  on 
the  person  accused),  any  paper  whatsoever  in  the  substance  whereof  there  shall  be 
visible  the  words  '  stamp-office/  or  the  greater  part  of  such  words,  or  any  device  or 
distinction  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  paper  so  from  time  to  time 
used  by  the  said  commissioners ;  or  if  any  person  not  being  authorized  or  appointed 
is  aforesaid,  shall  by  any  art,  device,  mystery,  or  contrivance,  cause  or  procure,  or 
knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  causing  or  procuring  to  appear  in  the  substance  of  any 
paper  whatsoever  the  words  '  stamp-office,'  or  the  greater  part  of  such  words,  or  any 
such  device  or  distinction  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the  paper 
which  shall  be  so  used  by  the  said  commissioners  of  stamps ;"  every  person  bo  offend- 
ing in  *any  of  the  said  cases  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon  and  shall  be  trans-  i-*oqq 
ported  for  life.(y)  *- 

By  sec.  58,  a  pecuniary  penalty  of  forty  pounds  is  imposed  upon  any  person 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  of  the  stamp  duties  payable  in  Ireland,  shall 
execute  any  stamped  instrument  without  a  date,  or  bearing  date  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion, or  shall  fraudulently  erase,  &c.  the  name  of  any  person  or  any  date,  &c,  en- 
grossed or  written  in  such  instrument,  or  shall  fraudulently  cut,  tear,  or  take  off 
any  mark  or  stamp  from  any  piece  of  vellum,  &c.,  with  intent  to  use  them  for  any 
other  writing,  &c,  in  respect  whereof  any  stamp  duty  shall  then  be  payable. 

Besides  the  statutes  which  relate  to  the  forging,  &c,  the  stamps  and  marks  on 
plate ,  by  which  the  duty  payable  to  the  crown  is  denoted,  there  are  others  which 
relate  to  the  offences  of  forging,  &c,  the  assay  marks,  or  stamps  required  to  be 
affixed  to  gold  and  silver  manufactures  in  order  to  denote  their  standard  value. 
Bat  the  former  Acts  on  this  subject  are  repealed. 

By  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  22,  s.  2,  "  every  person,  who  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or 
shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  die  or  other  in- 
strument, or  any  part  of  any  die  or  other  instrument,  provided  or  used  or  to  be  pro- 
Tided  or  used  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths  in  London,  or  by  any  of  the  several 
companies  of  goldsmiths  in  the  cities  of  York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Chester,  or  Nor- 
wich, or  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  or  by  the  companies  of  guardians  of  the 
standard  of  wrought  plate  in  the  towns  of  Sheffield  or  Birmingham  respectively,  for 
the  marking  or  stamping  of  any  gold  or  silver  wares ;  and  every  person  who  shall 
mark  with  any  such  forged  or  counterfeit  die  or  other  instrument,  or  with  any  part. 
of  such  forged  or  counterfeit  die  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  any  ware  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  any  ware  of  base  metal,  or  shall  utter  any  such  ware  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  any  such  ware  of  base  metal  so  marked  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  to  be  so 
marked  as  aforesaid ;  and  every  person  who  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  by  any 
means  whatever  produce  an  imitation  of,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged  or  counterfeit  or  an  imitation,  any  mark  or  part  of  any  mark  of  any  die" or 
other  instrument  provided  or  used  or  to  be  provided  or  used  as  aforesaid  upon  any 
ware  of  gold  or  silver,  or  any  ware  of  base  metal ;  and  every  person  who  shall  trans- 
pose or  remove,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  transposed  or  removed,  any 
mark  of  any  die  or  other  instrument  provided  or  used  or  to  be  provided  or  used  as 
aforesaid,  from  any  ware  of  gold  or  silver  to  any  other  ware  of  gold  or  silver,  or  to 
any  ware  of  base  metal ;  and  every  person  who  shall  without  lawful  excuse  (the 
proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  such  forged 
or  counterfeit  die  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  or  any  ware  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
any  ware  of  base  metal,  having  thereupon  the  mark  of  any  such  forged  or  counter- 
feit die  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  or  having  thereupon  any  such  forged  or 
counterfeit  mark  or  imitation  of  a  mark  as  aforesaid,  or  any  mark  which  shall  have 
been  so  transposed  or  removed  as  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  respectively  to  have 

(y)  See  the  preceding  note. 
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been  forged,  counterfeited,  imitated,  marked,  transposed,  or  removed ;  and  every 

*RQ01   Pcrs0D  wno  8naH  cut  or  sever  fr°m  aoJ  ware  or*  g°ld  or  silver  any  mark  or  *any 
J   part  of  any  mark  of  any  die  or  other  instrument  provided  or  used  or  to  be 
provided  or  used  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  that  such  mark  or  such  part  of  a  mark 
shall  or  may  be  placed  upon  or  joined  or  affixed  to  any  other  ware  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  to  any  ware  of  base  metal ;   and  every  person  who  shall  place  upon  or  join 
or  affix  to  any  ware  of  gold  or  silver  or  any  ware  of  base  metal  any  mark  of  any 
die  or  other  instrument  provided  or  used  or  to  be  provided  or  used  as  aforesaid, 
which  shall  have  been  cut  or  severed  from  any  ware  of  gold  or  silver ;  and  every 
person  who  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  Her  Majesty,  or  any  of  the  said  several 
companies  of  goldsmith  and  guardians  respectively,  or  any  person  whatever,  use  aoy 
genuine  die  or  other  instrument  provided  or  used  or  to  be  provided  or  used  as  afore- 
said, and  every  person  counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  any  such  offender,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  either  be  transported!  z) 
beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  or  nor  less  than  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years.'Ya) 

It  was  held  that  a  person  might  be  convicted  under  the  13  Geo.  3,  c.  59,  8. 14, 
and  the  38  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  s.  7,  if  he  were  proved  to  have  transposed  the  mark  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  from  one  gold  ring  to  another,  although  both  were  genuine 
rings,  and  although  the  jury  found  that  he  did  it  without  any  fraudulent  intent 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  13  Geo.  3,  c.  59,  s.  14,  and  the  38  Geo.  3,  c. 
69,  s.  7,  for  unlawfully  transposing  the  lion  passant  from  one  gold  ring  to  another; 
and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he  had  transposed  the  mark,  but  there  was  do  proof 
that  the  ring,  to  which  it  was  transposed,  was  not  genuine  gold ;  and  the  jury 
fouud  the  prisoner  guilty  of  transposing  the  hall-mark  from  one  genuine  ring  to 
another  genuine  ring,  but  without  any  fraudulent  intent;  it  was  held,  however, 
that,  as  there  were  no  words  in  the  statutes  referring  to  any  fraudulent  intent,  that 
finding  amounted  to  a  verdict  of  guilty. (6)  The  prisoner  was,  however,  afterwardi 
pardoned. 

We  have  seen  that  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  s.  7,  makes  the  fraudulent  cutting  or 
getting  off  any  stamp  from  any  paper,  &c,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  upon  aoy 
other  paper,  &c.,  chargeable  with  the  duties  thereby  granted,  a  capital  offence(c) 
A  former  statute,  12  Geo.  3,  c.  48,  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
write  or  engross,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  engrossed,  either  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  writ,  mandate,  bond,  affidavit,  or  other  writing,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever, 
in  respect  whereof  any  duty  is  or  shall  be  payable  by  any  Act  or  Acts  made,  or  to 
be  made  in  that  behalf,  on  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  piece  of  vellum,  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  whereon  there  shall  have  been  before  written  any  other  bond,  nun- 
*8°vl 1  ^ate'  ^davit,  or  other  matter  or  thing,  in  respect  whereof  any  duty  was  or 
J  shall  be  payable  as  ^aforesaid,  before  such  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  shall 
have  been  again  marked  or  stamped  according  to  the  said  Acts ;  or  shall  fraudulently 
erase  or  scrape  out,  or  cause  to  be  erased  or  scraped  out,  the  name  or  names  of  any 
person  or  persons,  or  any  sum,  date,  or  other  thing  written  in  such  writ,  mandate, 
affidavit,  bond,  or  other  writing,  matter,  or  thing  as  aforesaid,  or  fraudulently  cat, 
tear,  or  get  off  any  mark  or  stamp,  in  respect  whereof  or  whereby  any  duties  are  or 
shall  be  payable,  or  denoted  to  be  paid  or  payable  as  aforesaid,  from  any  piece  of 
vellum,  parchment,  paper,  playing  cards,  outside  paper  of  any  parcel  or  pack  of 
playing  cards,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  intent  to  use  such  stamp  or  mark  tor  aoy 
other  writing,  matter,  or  thing,  in  respect  whereof  any  such  duty  is  or  shall  be 
payable,  or  denoted  to  be  paid  or  payable  as  aforesaid ;"  every  person  so  offending, 

(z)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five  yean,  by 
the  20  A  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(a)  Sec.  3  imposes  a  pecuniary  penalty  on  every  dealer  in  gold  or  silver  wares,  bavhif 
in  his  possession  wares  with  forged  marks  on  them.  See  sec.  14  for  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  Act.  And  see  the  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  96,  an  Act  for  allowing  gold  want 
to  be  manufactured  at  a  lower  standard  than  was  previously  allowed. 

(6)  Rex  v.  Ogden,  6  C.  k  P.  631  (25  E.  0.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  and  Bollaad,  B.  Set 
Reg.  v.  Allday,  post,  p.  892. 

(c)  Ante,  p.  880. 
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ind  every  person  aiding,  abetting,  &c.,  to  commit  any  such  offence,  shall  be  deemed 
bo  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  to  some  of  his  Majesty's  plantations 
beyond  the  seas  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. (d)  And  it  further  enacts 
that  if  any  such  person  so  convicted  or  transported  shall  voluntarily  escape  or  break 
prison,  or  return  from  transportation  before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  such  person 
being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  shall  be  tried  for  such  felony  in  the  county  where  he  shall  be  appre- 
hended. 

It  has  been  held  that  to  constitute  a  felony  within  this  section  by  writing  some 
natter  liable  to  stamp  duty  on  paper,  on  which  had  before  been  written  some  other 
matter  liable  to  stamp  duty,  before  the  paper  had  been  again  stamped,  it  is  essential 
that  the  party  writing  should  do  so  with  some  fraudulent  intention.     An  indictment 
stated  that  the  defendant  did  feloniously  write  the  word  "  six/'  being  a  certain  part 
of  a  license  to  let  horses  on  hire,  in  respect  whereof  a  certain  duty  was  then  payable, 
on  a  certain  piece  of  paper  whereon  had  been  before  written  a  license  to  let  horses 
for  hire,  which  said  paper  had  before  been  duly  stamped,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  was  the  father  of  the  farmer  of  the  post-horse  duty  of  a  district,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  acting  for  his  son  in  the  duties  of  this  situation,  and  that  in 
1833  one  Hinckley  took  out  a  license  to  let  post  horses,  which  was  granted  by  the 
defendant,  and  bore  a  7*.  6d.  stamp.     Another  license  was  granted  in  1834,  and  on 
an  application  for  a  third  license  in  1835,  the  defendant,  instead  of  granting  a  new 
license,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  altered  the  date  of  the  old  license  from  1833  to 
1835,  and  the  time  of  its  expiration  from  1834  to  1836,  and  received  7*.  Qd.  from 
Hinckley.     Lord  Abinger,  C.  B. :  "I  consider  that  no  fraud  is  proved.     To  come 
within  the  mere  words  of  the  Act,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  done 
fraudulently ;  still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  person  innocently,  and  without  any 
intent  to  defraud,  wrote  anything  on  this  paper,  it  would  not  be  an  offence.  Whether 
fraud  was  intended  is  a  question  for  the  jury."     "Suppose  a  person  had  made  a 
perfect  deed,  which  was  executed,  and  afterwards  it  was  -found  necessary  to  alter 
the  date  and  some  of  the  terms,  and  the  parties  altered  the  original  deed,  intending 
to  send  it  to  the  stamp-office  to  have  new  stamps  put  upon  it,  would  they  be  liable 
to  be  "transported  ?     The  enactment  on  which  this  case  is  founded  is  general,  r*QQ2 
and  makes  it  a  felony  to  write  upon  any  stamped  document  any  thing  which  L 
makee  it  liable  to  a  new  stamp  before  such  new  stamp  is  put  upon  it."     For  the 
crown  it  was  submitted  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act,  any  person  thus  writing  upon 
a  stamped  document  was  within  its  provisions,  even  if  he  had  no  intent  to  defraud. 
Lord  Abinger,  0.  B.  (in  summing  up) :  "  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  say  that 
an  intent  to  deceive  or  defraud  is  essential  to  constitute  this  offence,  but  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  a  person  doing  this  thing  innocently,  and  intending  to  pay 
the  stamp  duty,  is  liable  to  be  transported.     I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  found  to  be  wrong,  that  to  constitute  this  offence  there  must  be  a  guilty  mind. 
It  is  a  maxim,  older  than  the  law  of  England,  that  a  man  is  not  guilty  unless  his 
mind  be  guilty.     If  a  person  through  mistake  thought  he  could  alter  this  license, 
and  sent  the  Is.  6d.  to  Somerset  house,  that  would  be  no  felony  in  law,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  in  reason,  justice,  or  common  sense.     If  the  defendant  meant  to 
defraud  the  government  of  7s.  6c?.,  he  is  guilty  ;  but  as  it  could  have  been  easily 
proved,  if  the  duty  had  not  been  paid  on  Mr.  Hinckley's  license,  and  no  such 
evidence  has  been  given,  I  think  you  should  presume  in  favor  of  innocence.     You 
will  aay  whether  you  think  that  the  defendant  intended  to  commit  any  fraud.     You 
may  find  that  he  made  the  alterations  in  the  license,  but  that  he  did  so  without  any 
fraudulent  intent,  and  I  can  put  the  matter  in  a  train  of  investigation  ;  or  you  may 
(and  you  have  a  right,  if  you  think  proper  to  do  so)  find  a  verdict  of  not 

gmhy.»(0 

(</)  Penal  servitude  for  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  five  years,  by  the  20  ft  21 
Viet  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Allday,  8  C.  &  P.  136  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  jury  found  a  general  verdict  of 
44 not  guilty."  It  was  objected  in  this  case  that  the  indictment  was  bad;  first,  because 
the  writing  the  word  should  have  been  charged  to  have  been  fraudulently  done  ;  second, 
that  the  instrument  ought  to  have  been  set  out ;  third,  that  these  alterations  wet*  wA 
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The  statutes  47  Geo.  3,  sess.  2,  c.  30,  s.  13,  and  49  Geo.  3,  c.  81,  s.  1,  by  which 
the  counterfeiting  stamps,  &c,  upon  paper,  &c,  upon  which  any  excise  duty  wis 
imposed,  was  punished,  were  repealed  by  the  1  Geo.  4,  c.  58,  which  was  also  repealed 
by  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  23;  by  sec.  42  of  which,  the  counterfeiting  such  stamps,  Ac., 
the  having  counterfeit  stamps,  or  paper  with  such  counterfeit  stamps,  &c.,  in  posses- 
sion, knowing,  &c.,  with  other  offences  of  a  similar  kind,  are  subjected  to  severe 
pecuniary  penalties. 

The  10  Anne,  c.  19,  s.  97,  directed  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  to  provide 
certain  seals  or  stamps  for  imported  linens ;  and  the  commissioners  for  managing 
the  duties  on  silks,  calicoes,  linens,  aud  stuffs,  to  provide  proper  seals  or  stamps  of 
another  kind  for  marking  such  silks,  &c;  and  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should 
counterfeit  or  forge  any  stamp  or  seal  provided  or  made  in  pursuance  of  tliat  Ad, 
or  counterfeit  the  impression  of  the  same  upon  any  of  the  commodities  chargeable 
by  that  Act,  thereby  to  defraud  the  crown  of  the  duties  thereby  granted,  the  offender 
should  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy;  and  further,  that  if  any  person 
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should,  during  the  continuance  of  the  *Act,  sell  any  printed,  painted,  stained, 
or  dyed  silks,  calicoes,  linens,  or  other  stuffs,  with  a  counterfeit  stamp, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  crown,  each 
offender  shall  forfeit  £100,  and  stand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours. (/) 

A  question  was  made  upon  that  part  of  the  12  Geo.  3,  c.  48,  which  relates  to 
the  offence  of  fraudulently  getting  off  a  stamp  from  parchment  or  paper,  with  intent 
to  use  the  same  for  any  other  writing,  &c.,(</)  whether  a  person  taking  a  stamp  from 
a  writ,  fixing  it  to  another  writ  of  the  same  kind,  and  then  selling  it  to  a  law 
stationer  to  be  disposed  of  in  his  business,  and  used  by  any  person  who  might  par- 
chase  it  of  'him,  was  a  sufficient  using  of  it  within  the  words  of  the  statute.  It 
was  contended  that  as  the  statute  was  silent  as  to  uttering,  vending,  or  exposing  to 
sale,  it  would  violate  the  known  rules  of  construction  to  say,  in  so  penal  a  case,  that 
the  sale  to  the  law  stationer  was  made  with  an  intent  to  use  the  stamp  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  Act.  §o  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  this  point  appears  to  have 
been  delivered ;  but  the  prisoner,  after  lying  a  long  time  in  gaol,  was  ultimately 
discharged.  (A) 

One  who  innocently  cuts  off  the  stamp  and  part  pf  the  parchment,  &c.,  from  an 
instrument  is  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  s.  7,  if  he  afterwards 
gets  off  such  stamp  from  such  part  of  the  parchment  with  intent  to  use  it  again. 
And  it  is  equally  an  offence,  whether  the  impression  was  made  before  or  after  the 
55  Geo.  3,  c.  184.  The  fifth  count  of  the  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner  did 
feloniously  and  fraudulently  cut,  tear,  and  get  off,  from  a  certain  piece  of  parchment, 
a  certain  impression  of  a  certain  die  which  had  been  therefore  provided,  made,  and 
used,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  for  denoting  a 
certain  duty,  being  one  of  the  duties  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  com- 
missioners of  8 tamps,  that  is  to  say,  a  stamp  duty  of  £25,  with  intent  to  use  the 
same  for  and  upon  a  certain  other  piece  of  parchment,  against  the  statute.  The 
sixth  count  was  the  same  as  the  fifth,  with  the  exception  of  alleging  the  offence  to 
be  that  he  did  cut,  tear,  and  get  off  the  impression  from  a  certain  piece  of  vellum. 

within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  which  referred  to  some  independent  writing  of  some 
new  instrument,  and  not  to  the  mere  altering  of  a  word  or  figure  in  an  old  one;  bat  do 
opinion  was  expressed  on  any  of  these  objections:  Reg.  v.  Page,  8  C.  &  P.  122  (34  E.G. 
L.  R.),  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  126,  was  cited  for  the  prisoner.  See  A.  G.  v.  Shillibeer,  3  Exch.  R. 
71,  which,  though  decided  only  on  the  construction  of  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  120,  s.  81,  coo- 
tains  observations  strongly  confirmatory  of  Lord  Abinger's  opinion. 

(/)  The  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  67,  repealed  so  much  of  this  Act  "as  relates  to  the  dotief, 
allowances,  or  drawbacks  on  paper,  buttonboard,  millboard,  pasteboard  or  scaleboard,  or 
the  collecting  or  securing  the  same."  The  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  76,  s.  32,  repealed  so  moch 
of  the  10  Anne,  c.  19,  "as  relates  in  any  manner  to  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers, or 
the  duties  on  advertisements,  or  as  imposes  any  penalty  with  relation  to  the  said  duties, 
or  either  of  them."  The  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  49,  8.  69,  also  repeals  the  10  Anne,  c.  19,  "so  fcr 
as  the  same  relates  to  the  duties  and  drawbacks  of  excise  on  soap,  or  contains  any  regu- 
lations for  collecting,  managing,  or  securing,  or  paying  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  w»Pj 
but  uo  further."  The  pillory  is  abolished  by  the  1  Vict.  c.  23.  The  13  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  * 
5,  which  recited  the  10  Anne,  c.  19,  was  repealed  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  101. 

(g)  Ante,  p.  890.  (//)  Field's  case,  1  Leach  383. 
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ie  prisoner  was  a  junior  clerk  in  the  stamp-office,  and  in  consequence  of  the  illness 

another  clerk,  attended  on  the  9th  of  April,  1831,  before  one  of  the  commis- 
>ners  in  the  office  for  making  allowances  upon  spoiled  stamps,  upon  which  occasion 
was  his  duty  to  cut  off  from  each  of  the  instruments  on  which  allowances  were 

be  made,  a  piece  upon  which  the  stamp  was  impressed,  and  to  throw  into  the  fire 
e  piece  so  cut  off.  Upon  the  9th  of  April,  two  stamps  only  of  the*  amount  r^oqj. 
1  £25  were  brought  before  the  commissioners  for  allowance,  and  the  pri-  *- 
ner  upon  that  occasion  cut  off  the  parts  of  two  instruments  upon  which  those 
amps  were  impressed,  but  instead  of  putting  them  into  the  fire  he  retained  them, 
id  afterwards  contrived  to  detach  the  impressions  from  the  blue  paper  upon  which 
e  stamps  were  impressed,  and  affixed  them  to  two  other  skins  of  parchment,  which 
j  procured  from  a  law  stationer,  with  the  words  "  This  Indenture"  engrossed 
lereon,  and  offered  the  skins  with  the  impressions  so  annexed  for  sale.  Stamps 
ipressed  on  blue  paper  are  used  for  vellum  and  parchment  only,  and  stamps  of  this1 
ascription  of  the  value  of  £25  were  in  use  before  the  passing  of  the  55  Geo.  3, 
id  the  officers  of  the  stamp-office  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  impressions 

question  had  not  been  made  and  issued  before  the  passing  of  that  Act.  It  was 
>jected,  first,  that  the  allegations  in  the  indictment  which  stated  the  impressions 
•  have  been  made  from  a  die  used  in  pursuance  of  55  Geo.  3,  were  not  sustained ; 
condly,  that  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  impressions  lawfully  cut  off,  by 
der  of  the  commissioners,  from  the  instruments  to  which  they  were  affixed,  and 
towards  detached  from  the  pieces  of  vellum  or  parchment  which  had  been  lawfully 
it  off;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Act  was  only  applicable  to  cases  where  the  impressions 
ere  detached,  with  intent  to  use  them  upon  some  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper 
largeable  with  a  duty ;  and  that  the  parchments  to  which  the  impressions  were 
fixed  by  the  prisoner,  were  not  in  a  state  to  be  chargeable  with  a  duty.  The  jury 
and  the  prisoner  guilty ;  and  in  answer  to  questions  by  the  court,  stated,  first,  that 
ley  could  not  say  whether  the  impressions  in  question  were  issued  before  or  after 
ie  passing  of  the  55  Geo.  3 ;  secondly,  that  they  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  any 
audulent  intent  at  the  time  when  he  cut  from  the  spoiled  instruments  the  pieces 
<  which  the  impressions  were  affixed ;  thirdly,  that  when  he  detached  the  blue 
iper  bearing  the  impression  from  the  pieces  so  cut  off,  he  did  so  with  a  fraudulent 
i tent  to  use  them  upon  other  parchment ;  fourthly,  that  he  intended  to  use  them 
pon  parchment  destined  to  be  employed  as  an  indenture.  A  verdict  of  guilty 
as  then  entered  upon  the  fifth  and  sixth  counts.  And  upon  a  case  reserved  as  to 
ie  propriety  of  the  conviction  upon  the  fifth  and  sixth  counts,  the  judges  were 
lanimously  of  opinion  that  upon  this  finding  the  conviction  was  good.(t) 

The  following  case  arose  upon  the  23  Geo.  3,  c.  49,  s.  20,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
tat  if  any  person  should  forge,  &c,  any  stamp  or  mark  directed  or  allowed  to  be 
led  by  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  duties  therein  mentioned,  07  should 
andulently  use  any  of  the  said  stamps  or  marks,  or  should  "  utter,  vend,  sell,  or 
cpose  to  sale  any  paper  liable  to  the  said  duties,  with  any  counterfeit  mark  or 
opression  thereon,"  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited,  such  person  should  be 
culty  of  felony.  The  first  count,  after  stating  that  a  certain  stamp  was  provided 
y  the  statute  for  stamping  every  piece  of  paper  upon  which  any  receipt,  &c,  upon 
te  payment  of  money  amounting  to  £2,  &c,  was  written  with  a  stamp  duty  of  2d., 
c  ,  stated  that  the  prisoner,  intending  to  defraud  the  King  of  the  duty  on,  r*oqr 
c,  %i  unlawfully,  fraudulently,  *and  feloniously  did  utter  and  expose  for  *- 
Je  to  one  Hannah  Gabriel,  1000  pieces  of  paper  liable  to  the  said  duty  of  twopence, 
ith  a  counterfeit  impression  upon  each  and  every  one  of  the  said  pieces  of  paper 
sembling  the  impression  of  the  said  stamp  then  and  there  used,  according  to  the 
irm  of  the  statute,  &c.,  he,  the  defendant,  at  the  said  time  of  uttering,  &c.,  well 
cowing  the  said  impression  on  the  said  pieces  of  paper  so  by  him  uttered  &o.,  to 
3  counterfeited ;  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  &c."  The  second  count  was  the 
une  as  the  first,  except  in  this  respect,  that  the  words  "liable  to  the  said  duty  of 
fopence  "  were  omitted.  An  objection  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  on  the 
round  that  the  words  "  papers  liable  to  the  said  duties  "  were  entirely  void  of  the 

(t)  Rex  v.  Smith,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  314 ;  5  C.  A  P.  107  (24  S.  C  L.  R.),  8.  c. 
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precise  sense  and  definition  to  which  they  were  applied ;  and  also  that  the  indict- 
ment had  not  sufficiently  stated  the  offence  according  to  the  words  of  the  statute. 
The  prisoner  having  been  found  guilty,  the  question  was  reserved  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  judges;  ten  of  whom  (Lord  C.  B.  Skynner  and   Hotham,  B.,  being 
absent  from  indisposition)  were  unanimous  that  the  conviction  was  right ;  and  their 
opinion  was  afterwards  delivered  by  Gould,  J.,  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  objec- 
tion arises  upon  a  supposed  inaccuracy  of  the  words  in  the  statute,  ( paper  liable  to 
the  said  duties/  in  the  plural  number ;  which  words  the  present  indictment  has  pro- 
perly pursued  and  necessarily  applied  to  the  particular  duty  in  question,  viz ,  the 
duty  of  twopence  on  receipts;  and  the  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  is 
properly  drawn,  although  a  duty  of  one  description  only  is  mentioned.     The  material 
question  is,  what  the  legislature  meant  by  the  words  '  paper  liable  to  the  said  duties?1 
And  it  was  said  that  as  one  particular  piece  of  paper  cannot  be  liable  to  any  of  the 
duties  more  than  another,  it  would  follow  that  all  the  writing  paper  in  the  world 
might  be  considered  as  '  paper  liable  to  duties,'  and  every  utterer  or  seller  of  paper 
of  any  description  might  be  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  in   having  exposed  to 
sale  '  paper  liable  to  the  said  duties.'     But  the  judges  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  a 
due  attention  to  the  present  statute,  and  the  24  Geo.  3,  c.  7,  upon  the  same  subject, 
it  will  appear  that  the  words  ( paper  liable  to  the  said  duties '  are  capable  of  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  meaning.     The  rules  by  which  the  expressions  of  the  legislature  are 
to  be  interpreted  are,  first,  that  if  any  part  of  a  statute  is  penned  obscurely,  and 
other  passages  in  the  same  statute  will  elucidate  that  obscurity,  recourse  ought  to 
be  had  to  such  context  for  that  purpose ;  and  secondly,  that  if  there  are  several 
statutes  upon  the  same  subject,  they  are  to  be  taken  together  as  forming  one  system, 
and  as  interpreting  and  enforcing  each  other.     By  adopting  these  rules  in  the 
present  case,  it  will  appear  that  the  words  '  paper  liable  to  the  said  duties'  are  not 
to  be  taken  in  the  large  and  absurd  sense  which  was  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
them,  namely,  as  applying  to  every  species  of  paper  on  which  receipts  might  proba- 
bly be  written,  but  are  to  be  taken  as  applying  distinctly  to  such  pieces  of  paper 
only  as  are  destined  or  prepared  for  the  uses  mentioned  in  the  statute.     The  paper 
which  is  destined  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  writing  receipts  thereon  is  the  paper 
meant  by  the  words  '  paper  liable  to  the  duties  ;'  and  therefore  all  paper  upon  the 
face  of  which  a  mark  appears  resembling  the  mark  which  the  Act  requires,  b 
*KQfi1  cyidently  '  paper  liable  to  the  ^duties '  because  the  preparation  of  thus  mark- 
-J  ing  it  discovers  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.     Upon  the  papers 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  there  appears  a  false  stamp  or  impression  resembling 
the  true  stamp  which  the  law  requires  for  receipts ;  this  discovers  the  use  for  which 
they  were  destined  and  prepared,  and  brings  them  within  the  general  words  of  the 
Act, '  paper  liable  to  the  said  duties.'     The  judges  are,  therefore,  unanimously  of 
opinion  .that  the  prisoner  was  properly  convicted ;  and  that  the  words  '  paper  liable 
to  the  said  duties '  are  to  be  applied,  according  to  the  subject  matter,  to  such  paper, 
which,  from  the  counterfeit  mark  upon  it,  appears  to  be  prepared  to  be  used,  as  if 
the  mark  were  genuine,  for  a  receipt."(y) 

It  appears  also  that  some  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  second  count, 
which  omits  the  words  "  liable  to  the  said  duties,"  was  sufficient ;  for  it  was  a  charge 
of  fraudulently  uttering,  &c.,  paper  with  a  counterfeit  impression,  resembling  the 
said  stamps  used  in  pursuance  of  the  said  statute,  knowing,  &c. ;  and  this  in  sub- 
stance was  a  charge  of  its  being  paper  denoted  by  the  said  impression  to  be  destined 
for  writing  receipts,  and,  as  such,  being  paper  liable  to  that  duty.(Ar) 

A  question  was  made  in  the  following  case,  as  to  a  distinction  between  the  words 
"  duties  of  excise "  and  "  duties  under  the  management  of  the  commissioDers  of 
excise."  The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  forging  a  stamp  on  foreign  muslins, 
printed,  &c.,  here,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  King  of  the  duty ;  and  one  of  them 
having  been  convicted,  an  objection  was  taken  by  his  counsel  on  these  grounds. 
That  die  offence  was  originally  created  by  the  25  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  s.  17,  by  which  the 
duties,  for  securing  of  which  the  stamps  were  provided,  Were  imposed.    That  by  27 

(j)  Palmer's  case,  1  Leach  352 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  19,  p.  893. 
(*)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  19,  p.  895. 
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Geo.  3,  c.  13,  s.  35,  all  the  former  duties  are  repealed,  except  duties  due,  aud 
penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  at  the  time  of  passing  that  Act ;  and  therefore  it 
was  argued  that  all  penalties  were  annihilated  unless  re-enacted.  That  this,  as  well 
as  all  preceding  statutes,  took  a  distinction  between  duties  of  excise  and  duties 
under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  excise;  according  to  what  was 
observed  by  Ashurst,  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Tlie  Justices  of  Surrey. (J)  That  sec.  38  of  the 
latter  statute  states  that "  all  pains,  penalties,  fines,  and  forfeitures  of  any  nature  or  kind 
whatsoever,  as  well  pains  of  death  as  others,  for  any  offence  in  force  before  the  10th 
of  May,  1787,  made  for  securing  the  revenue  of  excise,  or  other  duties  under  the 
management  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  &c,  shall  extend  to  and  be  applied  for 
and  in  respect  of  the  several  duties  of  excise,  and  allowances,  bounties,  and  draw- 
backs of  duties  of  excise  thereby  charged  and  allowed,  &c."  That  therefore  those 
penalties  and  pains  of  death,  being  re-enacted  only  so*  far  as  they  relate  to  duties  of 
excise,  and  not  to  duties  or  sums  under  the  management  of  commissioners  of  excise 
(which  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  duty  in  question),  they  could  not  be  revived 
by  construction  ;  but  being  so  highly  penal,  must  be  specially  re-enacted.  Another 
objection  was  that  the  indictment  did  not  pursue  the  words  of  the  statute ;  as  it 
stated  the  duty  to  be  chargeable  for,  on,  and  in  respect  of  foreign  muslins,  r*oq7 
&c.,  whereas  the  words  of  the  statutes  *  imposing  the  duty  were  "  for  and  *- 
upon"  in  some  of  the  clauses,  "on"  in  others,  "upon"  in  others,  and  "for"  in  the 
schedule ;  but  this  objection  was  afterwards  thought  not  worth  urging.  Upon  the 
principal  objection  ten  of  the  judges  rail  who  were  present  at  the  conference)  held 
that  the  conviction  was  right.  Eyre,  C.  J.,  thought  that  the  naming  of  duties  of 
excise  and  duties  under  the  management  of  tlie  commissioners  of  excise  was  tau- 
tology. But  all  held  it  clear  that  the  expressions  were  used  as  synonymous  in  this 
Act ;  adverting  to  schedule  F.,  in  which  the  duties  on  muslins  are  denominated 
"  duties  of  excise. "(m) 

On  an  indictment  on  the  12  Geo.  2,  c.  26,  s.  8,  31  Geo.  2,  c.  32,  s.  14,  and  24 
Geo.  3,  c.  53,  s.  16,  for  removing  from  one  silver  kneebuckle  to  another  silver 
koeebuckle  certain  stamps,  marks,  and  impressions,  to  wit,  the  King's  head  and  the 
lion  rampant,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  King,  against  the  statute,  &c. ;  on  produc- 
ing the  silver  kneebuckle  in  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  mark  was  a  lion  passant, 
instead  of  a  lion  rampant ;  and  the  court  held  the  variance  fatal. (n) 

In  a  later  case  it  was  holden,  that  the  engraving  a  counterfeit  stamp  similar  in 
some  parts,  though  dissimilar  in  others,  to  the  legal  stamp,  cutting  out  the  dissimi- 
lar parts,  concealing  the  space  from  whence  the  dissimilar  parts  were  cut  out,  and 
then  uttering  the  similar  parts  as  a  genuine  stamp,  amounted  to  a  forgery  and 
guilty  uttering.  And  it  was  also  holden,  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  an  indictment 
for  forging  a  stamp  to  set  out  the  impression  or  inscription  upon  it,  or  to  name  the 
amount  of  the  duty  thereby  denoted ;  but  that  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  it  as  a 
stamp  provided  and  used  in  pursuance  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament.  The  in- 
dictment was  framed  on  the  44  Geo.  3,  c.  98,  for  forging  and  uttering  medicine 
stamps.  The  first  count  charged  that  the  prisoner  feloniously  did  forge  and  coun- 
terfeit, &c ,  a  certain  mprk  provided  and  used  in  pursuance  of  a  certain  Act  of 
Parliament,  entitled,  &c.  The  second  count  charged  that  he  did  feloniously  utter  a 
certain  paper  with  a  forged  and  counterfeit  mark,  which  mark  was  forged  and 
counterfeited  to  resemble  a  certain  mark  provided  and  used  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
Act,  he  well  knowing  the  said  mark  to  be  forged.  The  third  count  was  for  know- 
ingly vending  and  selling  a  certain  paper  with  a  forged  mark,  &c.  The  four  re- 
maining counts  were  the  same  as  the  former,  except  that  they  described  it  as  a 
stamp  instead  of  a  mark  ;  and  all  the  counts  laid  the  intention  to  be  to  defraud 
bis  Majesty  of  the  duties  charged  and  imposed  by  the  said  Act.  The  prisoner  was 
a  vendor  of  patent  medicines,  and  sold  certain  boxes  of  Dr.  Jebb's  pills,  with  the 
counterfeit  label  on  them.  Many  of  these  counterfeit  labels  were  found  in  his  pos- 
session entire.  They  wore  of  an  oblong  form,  colored  with  red  ink,  similarly  to  the 
stamps  for  patent  medicines  issued  by  government ;  and  having  like  them,  at  one 

(/)  2  T.  R.  504. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Hall,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  19,  p.  895. 

(n)  Lee's  case,  1  Leach  416. 
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end,  the  word  "stamp,"  and  at  the  other  end  the  word  "office,"  printed  trans- 
versely, and  on  a  blank  on  the  first-mentioned  end,  printed  longitudinally,  the  words 
*ft981  "  va^ue  aD0Ve  !*•>"  and  on  a  blank  *on  the  other  end,  also  printed  longitudi- 
J  nally,  the  words  "not  exceeding  2s.  6</.,"  as  the  legal  stamps  also  have;  and 
having  in  the  centre  a  white  circle,  which  in  the  counterfeit  was  all  blank,  except 
that  it  bore  the  words  "  Jones,  Bristol"  printed  thereon  ;  whereas  in  the  legal  stamp 
that  circular  space  was  circumscribed  with  a  red  ring,  and  inscribed  with  another 
smaller  red  ring,  and  in  the  circular  space  between  the  two  rings  were  printed  the 
words  "  duty,  threepence ;"  and  on  the  space  within  the  inner  red  ring  on  the  legal 
stamp  was  impressed  in  red  ink  the  figure  of  a  crown.  When  the  prisoner  used 
these  stamps,  he  cut  out  the  circular  space  bearing  the  words  "  Jones,  Bristol,"  and 
pasted  on  the  packets  of  medicine  the  two  ends  of  the  label  without  the  middle  part, 
and  concealed  the  deficiency  of  that  part  by  a  waxen  seal  extending  over  it.  Stamps 
were  uttered  in  this  state  by  the  prisoner  affixed  to  the  pills  which  he  sold.  Upon 
these  facts  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty :  but  two  objections  were  taken  in  his 
behalf;  first,  that  the  forged  stamp  was  not  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance  of  the 
genuine  stamp  to  constitute  forgery;  secondly,  that  the  indictment  was  deficient 
for  not  setting  out  or  describing  what  the  stamp  was  that  was  forged.  The 
objections  were  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  ten  of  whom 
(Lawrence,  J.,  and  Bayley,  J.,  being  absent)  were  of  opinion  that  the  objections 
were  unfounded,  and  the  conviction  right.  Grose,  J.,  in  delivering  their  opinion, 
said  :  "  As  to  the  first  point,  it  was  proved  that  this  stamp  had,  in  every  respect,  and 
in  all  its  parts,  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  genuine  stamp,  excepting  only  that  the 
centre  part  in  a  genuine  stamp,  which  specifies  and  denotes  the  duty,  was  in  the 
forged  stamp  cut  out ;  and  a  paper  with  the  words  u  Jones,  Bristol "  on  it,  pasted 
over  the  vacancy.  It  was  also  proved  that  those  parts  which  still  remained  were  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  same  parts  on  the  genuine  stamp,  and  that  the  whole  was 
a  fabrication  so  artfully  contrived  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  eye  of  every  common 
observer.  An  exact  resemblance,  or  facsimile,  is  not  required  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  forgery ;  for  if  there  be  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  show  that  a  false  making 
was  intended,  and  that  the  false  stamp  is  so  made  as  to  have  an  aptitude  to  decern, 
that  is  sufficient.  In  this  case  the  jury,  by  their  verdict,  have  found  that  this  stamp 
had  a  sufficient  likeness  to  give  it  an  aptitude  to  deceive,  which  is  all  the  law  re- 
quires. As  to  the  second  point,  the  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  having 
forged  a  certain  mark,  and  with  having  uttered  a  certain  paper  with  a  forged  and 
counterfeited  mark,  resembling  a  mark  provided  and  used  in  pursuance  of  the  Act; 
and  the  other  counts  describe  it  to  be  a  stamp.  The  statute  makes  the  forging  and 
uttering  of  such  a  mark  or  stamp,  as  is  thereby  directed  to  be  affixed  to  these  arti- 
cles, a  capital  offence.  The  indictment  contains  all  the  words  that  the  Act  requires 
to  constitute  the  offence.'^©) 

With  respect  to  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  Stamp  Acts,  the  53  Geo.  3,  c. 
108,  8.  25,  enacted,  "  that  from  and  after'  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  criminal 
*8QQ1  onrences  committed  against  or  in  breach  *of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament 
-I  now  in  force  for  granting  or  securing  any  of  the  duties  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commissioners  of  stamps,  shall  and  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  and  de- 
termined, either  in  the  county  or  city,  or  town  and  county  where  the  offence  shall 
be  committed,  or  where  the  party  or  parties  accused,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  appre- 
hended." 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter  the 
jury  may,  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,(p)  convict  the  prisoner  of « 
attempt  to  commit  the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  attempt 

(o)  Collicott's  case,  2  Leach  1048  ;  4  Taunt.  300  ;  R.  k  R.  212,  229. 
\p)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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♦CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-NINTH.  [*900 

OF  THE  FORGERY  OF  OFFICIAL  PAPER8, "  SECURITIES,   AND   DOCUMENTS. 

Forgeries  of  official  papers,  securities,  and  documents  have  been  made  in  many 
DStances  the  subject  of  especial  legislative  enactments. 

By  the  32  Geo.  2,  c.  14,  the  receiver  of  the  prefines  at  the  alienation  office  was 
lirected  to  receive  the  post  fine  at  the  same  time  on  every  writ  of  covenant  sued  out 
or  the  passing  of  fines  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  to  indorse  the  receipt  of  the  same 
hereon,  with  his  name  and  mark  of  office.  The  9th  section  then  enacted,  that  if 
roy  person  should  make,'  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure,  &c,  the  mark  or 
land  of  such  receiver,  whereby  such  receiver  or  any  other  person  or  persons  should 
>r  might  be  defrauded,  or  suffer  any  loss  thereby,  every  person  convicted  of  such 
>ffence  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death  without  benefit  of 
ilergy.(a)  The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  5,  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  make, 
brge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  the 
nark  or  hand  of  the' receiver  of  the  prefines  at  the  alienation  office,  upon  any  writ 
>f  covenant,  whereby  such  receiver  or  any  other  person  shall  or  may  be  defrauded, 
>r  suffer  any  loss  thereby ;  every  person  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted, 
ihall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit 
>f  dergy."(&) 

The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11,  after  reciting  the  expediency  of  providing  for  the 
nore  exemplary  punishment  of  offenders  who  commit  felony  after  a  previous  convio- 
ion  for  felony,  and  enacting  such  punishment,  regulates  the  form  of  indictment  for 
he  subsequent  felony,  and  then  enacts,  that  "  a  certificate  containing  the  substance 
ind  effect  only  (omitting  the  formal  part)  of  the  indictment  and  conviction  for  the 
previous  felony,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  or  other  officer  having 
he  custody  of  the  records  of  the  court  where  the  offender  was  first  convicted,  or  by 
he  deputy  of  such  clerk  or  officer  (for  which  certificate  a  fee  *of  six  shillings  r*nni 
ind  eightpence,  and  no  more,  shall  be  demanded  or  taken),  shall,  upon  proof  *- 
>f  the  identity  of  the  person  of  the  offender,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  first  con- 
riction,  without  proof  of  the  signature  or  official  character  of  the  person  appearing 
o  have  signed  the  same ;  and  if  any  such  clerk,  officer,  or  deputy  shall  utter  a  false 
jertificate  of  any  indictment  and  conviction  for  a  previous  felooy,  or  if  any  person, 
>ther  than  such  clerk,  officer,  or  duputy,  shall  sign  any  such  certificate  as  such  clerk, 
officer,  or  deputy,  or  shall  utter  any  such  certificate  with  a  false  or  counterfieit  sig- 
latore  thereto,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  being  lawfully 
jonvicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 
oeyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years,(c)  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or 

(«)  These  offences  appear  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  clergy  extended  to  them  by  the  52 
Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  1,  see  note  (6),  and  not  having  had  any  punishment  expressly  provided 
for  them,  and  the  benefit  of  clergy  being  abolished  by  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  seem  now 
to  be  punishable  under  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  ss.  8,  9,  and  the  I  Vict.  c.  90,  8.  5,  ante, 
vol.  I,  p.  3. 

(b)  By  sec.  I,  "  In  all  cases  where  any  act  to  be  done  or  committed  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  in  breach  of  or  in  resistance  to  any  part  of  the  laws  for  collecting  his  Majesty's 
menae  in  Great  Britain,  would  "by  the  laws  now  in  force  subject  the  offender  to  suffer 
death,  as  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  virtue  of  the  said  laws,  or  any  of 
them,  such  act,  so  to  be  done  or  committed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  felony  with 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  punishable  only  as  such,  unless  the  same  shall  also  be  declared  to 
be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  this  Act."  The  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  having  neither  ex- 
pressly repealed  the  62  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  5,  nor  made  the  offences  contained  in  that 
lection  capital,  they  are  now  punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  «.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847. 
As  to  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  see  the  same  Act,  sec.  49,  ante,  p. 
S48.  See  the  3  &  4,  Will.  4,  c.  74,  s.  2,  and  query  whether  the  offences  above  mentioned 
•an  now  be  committed. 

(e)  Penal  servitude  for  any  terra  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  five  years,  by 
the  20  *  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 
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privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  think  fit),  in  addition  to  such  imprison- 
ment."^) 

The  42  Geo.  3,  c.  116.  consolidated  the  former  Acts  for  the  redemption  and  sale 
of  the  land  tax ;  and  it  enacted  (by  sec.  194),  "that  if  any  person  shall  forge, 
counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  or 
knowingly  or  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering  any 
contract  or  contracts  for  the  redemption  or  sale  of  any  land  tax,  or  any  assignment 
or  assignments  of  any  such  land  tax,  or  of  any  such  contract  or  contracts,  or  of  any 
portion  of  land  tax  therein  comprised,  or  any  certificate  or  certificates  of  the  com- 
missioners of  land  tax  or  of  supply,  or  of  any  chief  magistrate  authorized  by  this 
Act  to  make  out  such  certificate  or  certificates,  or  of  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
land  revenue  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  any  certificate  or  certi- 
ficates, receipt  or  receipts,  of  the  cashier  or  cashiers  of  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  certificate  or  certificates,  or  attested  copy  of  any 
certificate  or  certificates,  directed  by  this  Act  to  be  made  out  by  the  proper  officer, 
or  shall  wilfully  deliver  or  produce  to  any  person  or  persons  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  or  shall  utter  any  such  forged,  counterfeit,  or  altered  contract  or 
contracts,  assignment  or  assignments,  certificate  or  certificates,  receipt  or  receipts, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  with  intent  to  defraud  his 
Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  or  any  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  or  com- 
pany or  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,"  then  and  in  every  snch  case,  all  and 
every  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.(c)  The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  6,  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall 
forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered, 
*902"1  or  knowingly  or  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging,  *counterfeiting,  or  alter- 
-"  ing  any  contract,  assignment,  certificate,  receipt,  or  attested  copy  of  any  cer- 
tificate made  out  or  purporting  to  be  made  out  by  any  person  or  persons  authorized 
to  make  out  the  same  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  touching  the  redemption  or  sale  of 
the  land  tax,  or  of  any  part  thereof;  or  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  utter  any  such 
forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered  contract,-  assignment,  certificate,  receipt,  or  attested 
copy  of  certificate,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  with 
intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  any  body  or  bodies  politic 
or  corporate,  or  other  person  or  persons ;"  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. (/) 

The  23  Geo.  3,  c.  70,  s.  9,  made  the  forgery  of  excise  permits,  &c,  a  capital 
felony  :( <?)  and  a  clause  nearly  similar  was  contained  in  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  9; 
and  the  2  Will.  4,  c.  16,  which  was  passed  to  consolidate  the  laws  regulating  the 
granting  of  permits  under  the  excise  laws,  by  sec.  3  enacts,  that  "  every  person  who 
shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  in  the  making,  or 
shall  knowingly  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  not  being  author- 
ized by  the  said  commissioners,  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall 
lie  on  the  person  accused),  any  mould  or  frame,  or  other  instrument  having  therein 
the  words  *  excise  office/  or  any  other  words,  figures,  marks,  or  devices  peculiar  to 
and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  used  by  the  said  commissioners  for 

(d)  As  to  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement  see  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  8.  9,  and  1 
Vict.  c.  90,  8.  5,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  3.  The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  contains  no  provisions  for  the 
punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories ;  the  principals  in  the 
second  degree  are  therefore  punishable  in  the  same  way  as  the  principals  in  the  first 
degree,  and  the  accessories  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teq. 

(e)  These  offences  appear  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  clergy  extended  to  them  bj  the  53 
Geo.  3,  c.  143,  8.  1,  ante,  note  (b),  and  not  having  had  any  punishment  expressly  prorided 
for  them,  and  the  benefit  of  clergy  being  abolished  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  seem  not 
to  be  punishable  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  note. 

(/)  The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  6,  appears  to  be  superseded  by  the  24  &  25  Vict  c 
98,  s.  23  (post,  next  chapter),  as  far  as  relates  to  the  forging  of  any  receipt.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  instruments  above  mentioned,  the  forgery  of  them  not  having  been 
made  punishable  with  death  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  and  that  Act  not  having  repealed  the 
52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  6,  persons  convicted  of  such  offences  are  punishable  under  the  24  A 
25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847.  As  to  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degna 
and  accessories  see  the  same  Act,  sec.  49,  ante,  p.  848. 

(?)  See  ante,  p.  900,  note  (b). 
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permits,  or  with  ajiy  or  part  of  such  words,  figures,  marks,  or  devices,  or  any  of 
them,  intended  to  imitate  or  pass  for  the  same  ;  and  every  person,  except  as  before 
excepted,  who  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  aid  or  assist  in  the 
making,  any  paper  in  the  substance  of  which  the  words  '  excise  office/  or  any  other 
words,  figures,  marks,  or  devices  peculiar  to  or  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper  used  by  the  commissioners  of  excise  for  permits,  or  any  part  of  such  words, 
figures,  marks,  or  devices,  or  any  of  them,  intended  to  imitate  and  pass  for  the  same, 
shall  be  visible  ;  and  every  person,  except  as  before  excepted,  who  shall  knowingly 
have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession,  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof 
whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused),  any  paper  whatever  in  the  substance  of 
which  the  words  '  excise  office/  or  any  other  words,  figures,  marks,  or  devices  pecu- 
liar to  and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  paper  used  by  the  commissioners  of 
excise  for  permits,  or  any  part  of  such  words,  figures,  marks,  or  devices,  or  of  any 
of  them,  intended  to  imitate  and  pass  for  the  same,  shall  be  visible ;  and  every 
person,  except  as  before  excepted,  who  shall  by  any  art,  mystery,  or  contrivance, 
cause  or  procure,  or  aid  or  assist  in  causing  or  procuring  the  words  '  excise  office/ 
or  any  other  words,  figures,  marks,  or  devices  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  paper  used  by  the  commissioners  of  excise  for  permits,  *or  any  r*qno 
or  part  of  such  words,  figures,  marks,  or  devices,  or  any  of  them,  intended  to  *- 
imitate  and  pass  for  the  same,  to  appear  visible  in  the  substance  of  any  paper  what- 
ever ;  and  every  person  not  authorized  or  appointed  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  engrave, 
cast,  cut,  or  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  engraved,  cast,  cut,  or  made,  or  aid  or 
assist  in  engraving,  casting,  cutting,  or  making  any  plate,  type,  or  other  thing  in 
imitation  of  or  to  resemble  any  plate  or  type  made  or  used  by  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  excise,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  or  printing  the  paper  to  be  used 
for  permits ;  and  every  person,  except  as  before  excepted,  who  shall  knowingly  have 
in  his  or  her  custody  or  possession,  without  lawful  excuse  ( proof  whereof  shall  lie 
on  the  person  accused),  any  such  plate  or  type, (A)  shall  for  every  such  offence  be 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  be  transported  for  the  term  of  seven  years,(i)  or  shall 
be  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  such  person  shall  be 
tried,  for  any  period  not  less  that  two  years.' '(j) 

Sec.  4.  "  Every  person  who  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
counterfeited  or  forged,  or  assist  in  counterfeiting  or  forging  any  permit,  or  any  part 
of  any  permit,  or  shall  counterfeit  any  impression,  stamp,  or  mark,  figure,  or  device 
provided  or  appointed,  or  to  be  provided  or  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
excise  to  be  put  on  such  permit,  or  shall  utter,  give,  or  make  use  of  any  counterfeited 
or  forced  permit,  knowing  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  counterfeited  or  forged, 
or  shall  utter,  give,  or  make  use  of  any  permit  with  any  such  counterfeited  impres- 
sion, stamp,  or  mark,  or  figure,  or  device,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited ;  or 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly  or  willingly  accept  or  receive  any  counter- 
feited or  forged  permit,  or  any  permit  with  any  such  counterfeited  impression,  stamp, 
or  mark,  figure,  or  device  thereon,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited,  shall  for 
every  such  offence  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  transported 
for  the  term  of  seven  years. (i')or  fined  and  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

court."(&) 

Sec.  15.  u  Every  officer  of  excise  who  shall  deliver  out,  or  suffer  to  be  delivered 
out,  any  paper  prepared  or  provided,  or  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  excise 
to  be  used  for  permits  in  blank,  or  before  such  permit  shall  be  filled  up  and  issued 
agreeable  to  and  in  conformity  with  a  request  note ;  and  every  officer  who  shall 

(A)  See  the  11  k  12  Vict.  c.  121,  s.  18,  and  18  k  19  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  11,  which  extend  this 
clause  to  the  engraving,  Ac,  plates,  Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  making  certificates  under 
those  Acts. 

(t)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  five  years,  by 
the  20  A  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  4,  and  the  27  A  28  Vict,  c  47. 

(j)  This  statute  contains  no  provisions  as  to  principals  in  the  second  degree  or  acces- 
sories ;  the  principals  in  the  second  degree,  therefore,  are  punishable  according  to  the 
common  law  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  accessories  are 
punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  67,  et  seq. 

(k)  See  the  11  k  12  Vict.  c.  121,  s.  18,  and  18  k  19  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  11,  which  extend  this 
clause  to  forging,  Ac,  certificates  under  those  Acts. 
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knowingly  give  or  grant  any  permit  to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
or  shall  knowingly  give  or  grant  any  false  or  untrue  permit,  or  shall  make  any  false 
or  untrue  entry  in  the  counterpart  of  any  permit  given  or  granted  by  him,  or  shall 
knowingly  or  willingly  receive  or  take  any  goods  or  commodities  into  the  stock  of 
*9(U"1  an^  Per80n  or  persons  brought  in  with  any  false  or  untrue  or  fraudulent 
■*  permit,  or  shall  knowingly  or  willingly  grant  *any  permit  for  the  removal  of 
any  goods  or  commodities  out  of  or  from  the  stock  of  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  have  received  or  retained  such  goods  or  commodities,  or  any  of  them,  under 
or  by  virtue  or  pretext  of  any  false,  untrue,  forged,  or  fraudulent  permit,  or  shall 
knowingly  or  willingly  give  any  false  credit  in  the  stock  of  any  person  or  persons 
beyond  the  credit  to  which  such  stock  is  justly  and  truly  entitled,  so  as  to  eoable 
such  person  or  persons  falsely  and  fraudulently  to  obtain  a  permit  or  permits;  or  if 
any  such  officer  shall  knowingly  or  willingly  suffer  the  same  to  be  done  directly  or 
indirectly ;  every  officer  so  offending  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  fine  or  imprisonment,  as  the  court  shall  award ;  and  every  officer  so  con- 
victed shall  from  thenceforth  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office  or  place  in  or  relating 
to  any  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  s.  10,  enacts,  li  that  if  any  person  shall,  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  Majesty,  falsely  make,  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  or  willingly  assist  in  falsely  making, 
forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering  any  debenture,  or  any  certificate  for  the  payment 
or  return  of  any  money,  or  any  part  of  any  such  debenture  or  certificate,  or  any 
signature  thereon,  in  any  case  in  which  such  debenture  or  certificate  is  by  any  Act 
or  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  duties  of  customs(l)  or  excise  required  or 
directed  to  be  given  or  granted ;  or  shall  wilfully,  with  such  intent  as  aforesaid, 
utter,  publish,  or  make  use  of  any  such  debenture  or  certificate,  or  part  thereof,  so 
being  wholly  or  in  part  falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited  or  altered ;"  every  such 
person  so  offcndiug  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.(m) 

The  46  Geo.  3,  c.  75,  s.  8,  enacts,  "that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counter- 
feited, or  knowingly  and  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  the  name 
or  handwriting  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  excise  for  the  time  being,  or  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  cash  of  the  excise,  or  the  person  or  persons  duly  authorized  as 
aforesaid,  to  any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing  whatsoever,  for  or  in  order  to  the 
receiving  or  obtaining  any  of  the  money  in  the  hands  or  custody  of  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  receiver-general  of  the 
excise,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counter- 
feited, or  knowingly  and  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  anj 
draft,  instrument,  or  writing  in  form  of  a  draft,  made  by  such  receiver-general,  or 
the  person  or  persons  authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  utter  or  publish  any  snch, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  with  an  intention  to  defraud  anj 
person  whomsoever ;"  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  (n) 

*9051       *The  46  Geo.  3,  c.  76,  s.  9,  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 

-*  knowingly  and  wilfully  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged 

or  counterfeited,  or  knowingly  and  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  forging  or  counterfeiting 

the  name  or  handwriting  of  the  receiver-general  (p)  of  the  stamp  duties  for  the  time 

(/)  Repealed  as  to  the  customs  by  the  3  4  4  Will.  4,  c.  50,  s.  3. 

(m)  The  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  not  having  made  these  offences  punishable  with  death,  and 
not  having  repealed  the  52  Geo.  3,  c.  143,  these  offences  are  punishable  under  the  U  * 
25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847.  As  to  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree 
and  accessories  see  the  same  Act,  sec.  49,  ante  p.  848. 

(n)  The  instruments  mentioned  in  this  section  seem  to  be  warrants  for  the  payment  of 
money  within  the  meaning  of  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  23,  post,  p.  941,  and  the  forgery 
of  them  is  now  punishable  under  that  section.  As  to  principals  in  the  second  degree  and 
accessories  see  the  same  Act,  sec.  39,  ante,  p.  848.  See  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  53,  •.  56, p*i 
p.  906. 

(o)  Now  by  5  k  6  Will.  4,  c.  20,  "  the  receiver-general  of  stamps  and  taxes." 
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being,  or  of  his  clerk,  or  of  either  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps,Q>)  to  any  draft, 
instrument,  or  writing  whatsoever,  for  or  in  order  to  the  receiving  or  obtaining  any 
of  the  money  in  the  hands  or  custody  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  on  account  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  stamp  duties ;  or  shall  forge  or 
counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  knowingly  and 
wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing 
in  form  of  a  draft,  made  by  such  receiver-general  or  his  clerk ;  or  shall  utter  or 
publish  any  such,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  with  intention  to 
defraud  any  person  whomsoever ;"  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.(^) 

By  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107,  s.  28,  "  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
or  knowingly  and  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  forging  or  counterfeiting,  the  name  or 
handwriting  of  any  receiver-general  of  the  customs,  or  of  any  comptroller-general 
of  the  customs,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  them  respectively  as  aforesaid,  to  any 
draft,  instrument,  or  writing  whatsoever,  for  or  in  order  to  the  receiving  or  obtaining 
any  of  the  money  in  the  hands  or  custody  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  customs;  or  shall  forge 
or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  knowingly  and 
wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting,  any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing 
in  form  of  a  draft  made  by  such  receiver-general  or  person  as  aforesaid,  or  shall 
utter  or  publish  any  such,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  and  counterfeited,  with 
an  intention  to  defraud  any  person  whomsoever,  every  such  person  or  persons  so 
offending,  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  declared  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  be  transported  beyond  t]ie  seas  for  life."(r) 

By  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  36  (Property  Tax  Act),  s.  181,  "if  any  person  shall  forge, 
counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  or 
knowingly  or  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering,  any  cer- 
tificate of  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes,  or  of  any  other  commissioners 
acting  in  the  execution  of  this  Act,  or  any  certificate  or  receipt  which  the  cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  receiver-general  of  stamps  and  taxes,  or  any  officer  for 
receipt,  is  by  this  Act  authorized  to  give  on  the  receipt  of  any  money  payable  under 
this  Act,  or  shall,  utter*  any  such  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered  *  certificate  r*qng 
or  receipt  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  Her  Majesty,  or  any  body  *- 
politic  or  corporate,  or  any  person  whomsoever,  every  person  so  offending,  and  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years."(«) 

The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  53,  s.  56,  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counter- 
feit, or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  aid  or  assist  in  forging  or  counterfeiting,  the  name  or  handwriting  of  any 
receiver-general  of  excise,  or  of  any  excise  comptroller  of  the  cash  as  aforesaid, 
or  of  any  of  the  persons  duly  authorized  as  aforesaid,  to  any  draft,  instrument,  or 
writing  whatsoever,  for  or  in  order  to  the  receiving  or  obtaining  any  of  the  money, 
bills,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  or  orders,  for  the  payment  of  money,  in  the  hands  or 
custody  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  such 
receiver-general  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  shall 
cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  aid 
or  assist  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting,  of  any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  instrument,  or  writing  made  by  any  receiver-general  of  excise,  or 
by  any  excise  comptroller  of  the  cash  as  aforesaid,  or  by  any  person  or  persons 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  utter  or  publish  any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing  so 
forged  or  counterfeited,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  with  an 

(p)  Now  by  4  k  5  Will.  4,  c.  60,  s.  8,  which  consolidates  the  boards  of  stamps  and 
taxes,  "  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes." 

(q)  The  observations  in  note  (n)  apply  to  this  section  also. 

(r)  Penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years  by  the  20  k  21  Vict, 
c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict,  c  47. 

(«)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five  years  by 
the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 
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inteution  to  defraud  his  Majesty  or  any  person  whomsoever;  every  person  so  offend- 
ing, and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  aod 
adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy."(*) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  8.  8,  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer, 
utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  exchequer 
bill  or  exchequer  bond  or  exchequer  debenture,  or  any  indorsement  on  or  assignment 
of  any  exchequer  bill  or  exchequer  bond  or  exchequer  debenture,  or  any  receiptor 
certificate  for  interest  accruing  thereon,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(tt)  years, — or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."(uu) 

♦9071  *Sec.  9.  "Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  (the  proof 
-*  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  made,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  in  making,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or 
possession  any  frame,  mould,  ar  instrument  having  therein  any  words,  letters, 
figures,  marks,  lines,  or  devices  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  any 
paper  provided  or  to  be  provided  or  used  for  exchequer  bills  or  exchequer  bonds  or 
exchequer  debentures,  or  any  machinery  for  working  any  threads  into  the  substance 
of  any  paper,  or  any  such  thread,  and  intended  to  imitate  such  words,  letters, 
figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  devices,  or  any  plate  peculiarly  employed  for  print- 
ing such  exchequer  bills,  bonds,  or  debentures,  or  any  die  or  seal  peculiarly  used  for 
preparing  any  such  plate,  or  for  sealing  such  exchequer  bills,  bonds,  or  debentures, 
or  any  plate,  die,  or  seal  intended  to  imitate  any  such  plate,  die,  or  seal  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years,  and  not  less  than  five(v)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine- 
ment."^) 

Sec.  10.  "  Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  (the  proof  whereof 
shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  aid  or 
assist  in  making,  any  paper  in  the  substance  of  which  shall  appear  any  words,  letters, 
figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  other  devices  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  sob- 
stance  of  any  paper  provided  or  to  be  provided  or  used  for  such  exchequer  bills, 
bonds,  *>r  debentures,  or  any  part  of  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads, 
or  other  devices,  and  intended  to  imitate  the  same,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his 
custody  or  possession  any  paper  whatsoever,  in  the  substance  whereof  shall  appear 
any  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  devices  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
parts  of  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  other  devices,  and  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  same,  or  shall  cause  or  assist  in  causing  any  such  words, 

(0  Mr.  Lonsdale  (St.  Cr.  L.  90)  observes  that  this  section  appears  to  be  superseded  by 
the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10  [re-enacted  by  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  8.  23],  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  forging  of  any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing,  for  or  in  order  to  the  receiving  or  obtain- 
ing any  of  the  bills,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  in  the 
hands  or  custody  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of 
the  receiver-general  of  excise.  With  respect  to  the  other  instruments  above  mentioned, 
viz.,  those  for  or  in  order  to  the  receiving  or  obtaining  any  of  the  money  in  the  Bank  of 
England  on  account  of  such  receiver-general,  they  appear  to  be  warrants  for  the  payment 
of  money  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  4,  which  is  re-enacted  by  the  24  k  25  Vict  c  96, 
s.  39,  and  the  forgery,  Ac,  thereof  will  be  punishable  accordingly.  As  to  principals  and 
accessories  see  ante,  p.  848. 

(u)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(uu)  This  clause  is  taken  from  part  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3,  and  16  k  17  Vict  c.  23, 
s.  41.  There  was  a  similar  clause  in  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  1,  s.  9  (I.),  as  to  the  forgery  of  ex- 
chequer bills  in  Ireland.     See  also  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  5,  s.  13. 

As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(v)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(vv)  This  clause  is  framed  on  the  5  k  6  Vict.  c.  66,  8.  9,  and  16  k  17  Vict.  c.  132,  J  10> 
which  extended  to  Ireland.     See  also  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  5,  8.  18. 

The  words  "  frame,"  "  mould,"  "  exchequer  debentures/1  and  "  seal,"  are  new. 

As  to  hard  labor,  ic,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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iters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  devices  as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  of  such 
ords,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  other  devices,  and  intended  to 
dilate  the  same,  to  appear  in  the  substance  of  any  paper  whatever,  or  shall  take  or 
»ist  in  taking  any  impression  of  any  such  plate,  die,  or  seal  as  in  the  last  pre- 
iding  section  mentioned,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
3  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term 
oi  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than  five(v)  years,-— or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
iy  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 
riitary  confinement."^) 

*Sec.  11.  "  Whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  (the  proof  r*qno 
hereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  purchase  or  receive,  or  know-  *- 
igly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  manufactured  and  provided  by  or 
oder  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue  or  commissioners  of 
ier  Majesty's  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  exchequer  bills  or  exche- 
iier  bonds  or  exchequer  debentures,  before  Such  paper  shall  have  been  duly  stamped, 
gned  and  issued  for  public  use,  or  any  such  plate,  die,  or  seal  as  in  the  last  two 
receding  sections  mentioned,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted 
tereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
)t  exceeding  three  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor."(z) 

The  statutes  authorizing  issues  of  exchequer  bills  frequently  contain  a  clause  re- 
ting  to  the  forgery,  Ac,  of  the  certificates  or  receipts  therein  mentioned.  The 
atutes  also  occasionally  passed  in  order  to  grant  annuities  for  the  discharge  of  cer- 
in  exchequer  bills,  made  the  forging  of  the  certificates,  4c.,. therein  mentioned, 
ipital  offences. 

The  forging  the  name  or  handwriting  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  post-office,  or 
arsons  employed  by  him,  to  any  draft,  instrument,  &c,  has  been  made  the  subject 
*  especial  legislative  enactment. 

The  1  Vict.  c.  36,  8.  33,  enacts,  "  that  every  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wil- 
dly forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  the 
ime  or  handwriting  of  the  receiver-general  for  the  time  being  of  the  general  post- 
lice  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  of  any  person  employed  by  or  under  him,  to 
iy  draft,  instrument,  or  writing  whatsoever,  for  or  in  order  to  the  receiving  or  ob- 
lining  of  any  money  in  the  hands  or  custody  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
«nk  of  England  or  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  post-office,  or 
tall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to 
»  forged  or  altered,  any  draft,  warrant,  or  order  of  such  receiver-general,  or  of  any 
erson  employed  by  or  under  him,  for  money  or  for  payment  of  money,  with  intent 
>  defraud  any  person  whomsoever,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
lereof  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life."(y) 

The  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  96,  "  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  duties  of  Postage,"  by 
«.  22  euacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
8  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  any  part  of  any 
ie,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be  provided,  made, 
r  used  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes,  or  by 
r  under  the  direction  of  any  other  person  or  persons  legally  authorized  in  that 
ehalf,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  or  denoting  any  of  the  rates  or  duties  which 
re  or  shall  be  directed  to  be  charged  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  authority  contained 
i  the  said  recited  Act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,^)  *or  under  or  by  r*qoQ 
irtue  of  this  Act ;  or  if  any  person  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  imitate,  or  '■ 

(w)  This  clause  is  framed  on  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  66,  8.  9,  and  16  k  17  Vict.  c.  132,  8.  10, 
rhich  extended  to  Ireland.     See  also  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  5,  8.  18. 

The  words  "  debentures  "  and  "  seal "  are  new. 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(x)  This  clause  is  framed  on  the  5  k  6  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  10,  and  the  16  k  17  Vict.  c.  132,  8. 
1,  which  extended  to  Ireland.     See  also  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  5,  8.  19. 

The  words  "  exchequer  debentures  "  And  '*  seals  "  are  new. 

As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(y)  Penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fire  years,  by  the  20  k  21 
ict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(*)  t  k  3  Vict.  c.  52,  8.  3. 
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cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  imitated,  the  stamp,  mark,  or  im- 
pression, or  any  part  of  the  stamp,  mark,  or  impression,  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or 
other  instrument,  which  hath  been  or  shall  or  may  be  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as 
aforesaid,  upon  any  paper,  or  other  substance  or  material  whatever ;  or  if  any  person 
shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person 
accused)  have  in  his  possession  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other 
instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  resembling  or  in- 
tended to  resemble,  either  wholly  or  part,  any  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which 
hath  been,  or  shall  or  may  be  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid,  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  stamp  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked,  any  paper  or 
other  substance  or  material  whatsoever,  with  any  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit 
die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  is 
aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall  use,  utter,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  shall  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  used,  uttered,  sold,  or  exposed  to  sale,  or  shall  knowingly  and  without 
lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  his  pos- 
session any  paper  or  other  substance  or  material  having  thereon  the  impression  or 
any  part  of  the  impression  of  any  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  die,  plate,  or  other 
instrument,  or  part  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  or  having 
thereon  any  false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp  or  impression,  resembling  or  repre- 
senting, either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  intended  or  liable  to  pass  or  be  mistaken  for 
the  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  of  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  which 
hath  been  or  shall  or  may  be  so  provided,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid,  knowing  such 
false,  forged,  or  counterfeit  stamp,  mark,  or  impression  to  be  false,  forged,  or  coun- 
terfeit ;  or  if  any  person  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, privately  or  fraudulently  use,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  privately  or  fraudu- 
lently used,  any  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  so  provided,  made,  or  used,  or  here- 
after to  be  provided,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  with  such  intent  privately 
or  fraudulently  stamp  or  mark,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  stamped  or  marked,  any 
paper  or  other  substance  or  material  whatsoever,  with  any  such  die,  plate,  or  other 
instrument  as  last  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful 
excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lio  on  the  person  accused)  have  in  his  possession  any 
paper  or  other  substance  or  material  so  privately  or  fraudulently  stamped  or  marked 
as  aforesaid ;  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  person  so  offending,  and  every  per- 
son knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  any  person  in  committing 
any  such  offence,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond 
the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years, (a)  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than  two  years,  as  the  court  shall 
award."(&) 

(a)  See  note  (y)  supra. 

(b)  Sec.  23,  "  If  any  person  shall  fraudulently  get  off  or  remove,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  gotten  off  or  removed  from  any  letter  or  cover,  or  any  paper  or  other  substance  or 
material,  the  stamp  or  impression  of  any  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  so  provided, 
made,  or  used,  or  hereafter  to  be  provided,  made,  or  used  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  use, 
join,  fix,  or  place  such  stamp  or  impression  for,  with,  or  upon  any  other  letter,  eorer, 
paper,  or  other  substance  or  material ;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  nse,  join,  fix* 
or  place  for,  with,  or  upon  any  letter  or  cover,  or  any  paper  or  other  substance  or 
material,  any  such  stamp  or  impression  as  aforesaid  which  shall  have  been  gotten  off  or 
removed  from  any  other  letter,  cover,  paper,  or  other  substance  or  material ;  or  if  any 
person  shall  fraudulently  erase,  cut,  scrape,  discharge,  or  get  out  of  or  from,  or  shall 
cause  or  procure  to  be  so  erased,  cut,  scraped,  discharged,  or  gotten  out  of  or  from  any 
letter  or  cover,  or  any  paper  or  other  substance  or  material,  any  name,  date,  or  other 
matter  or  thing  thereon  written,  printed,  or  expressed,  with  intent  to  use  any  stamp  or 
mark  then  impressed  or  being  upon  such  letter  or  cover,  paper,  or  other  substance  or 
material,  or  that  the  same  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  Her  Majesty,  her 
heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  rates  or  duties  aforesaid  ;  or  if  any  person  shall  make, 
do,  or  practice,  or  be  concerned  in  any  other  fraudulent  act,  contrivance,  or  device  what- 
ever, not  specially  provided  for  by  this  or  some  other  Act  of  Parliament,  with  intent  or 
design  to  defraud  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  of  any  of  the  rate  or  daties  afore- 
said ;  every  person  so  offending  in  any  of  the  several  cases  in  this  clause  mentioned  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  Her  Majesty,  or  her  heirs  and  successors,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  to 
be  recovered  with  full  costs  of  suit,  and  all  expenses  attending  the  name."    The 3*4 
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♦Sec,  29.  "  If  any  person  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  ^^  ^ 
shall  aid  or  assist  in  the  making,  or  shall  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  L 
possession,  not  being  legally  authorized  by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or  other  per- 
son or  persons  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury,  and  with- 
out lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused),  any  mould  or 
frame,  or  other  instrument,  having  therein  any  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines, 
or  devices  peculiar  to  and  appearing  in  the  substance  of  any  paper  heretofore  or 
hereafter  to  be  provided  or  used  for  postage  covers,  envelopes,  or  stamps,  or  any 
machinery,  or  parts  of  machinery,  for  working  any  threads  into  the  substance  of  any 
paper  or  any  such  thread,  and  intended  to  imitate  or  pass  for  such  words,  letters, 
figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  devices ;  or  if  any  person,  except  as  before  excepted, 
shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  aid  or  assist  in  the  making  of  any 
paper,  in  the  substance  of  which  shall  be  worked  or  shall  appear  visible  any  words, 
letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  other  devices  peculiar  to  and  worked  into  or 
appearing  visible  in  the  substance  of  any  paper  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  be  pro- 
vided or  used  for  postage  covers,  envelopes,  or  stamps,  or  any  part  of  such  words, 
letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  other  devices,  and  intended  to  imitate  or  pass 
for  the  same ;  or  if  any  person,  except  as  before  excepted,  shall  knowingly  have  in 
his  custody  or  possession,  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the 
person  accused),  any  paper  whatever,  in  the  substance  whereof  shall  be  worked,  or 
appear  visible,  any  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  devices  as 
aforesaid,  or  any  part  of  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  de- 
vices, and  intended  to  imitate  or  pass  for  the  same ;  or  if  any  person,  except  as  afore- 
said, shall  by  any  art,  mystery,  or  contrivance,  cause  or  procure,  or  aid  or  assist  in 
causing  or  procuring,  any  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads,  or  de- 
vices as  aforesaid,  or  any  part  of  such  words,  letters,  figures,  marks,  lines,  threads, 
or  other  devices,  and  intended  to  imitate  or  pass  for  the  same,  to  appear  worked  into 
or  visible  in  the  substance  of  any  paper  whatever ;  then  and  in  every  such  case  every 
person  so  offending  shall  *for  every  such  offence  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  j-^q-.  1 
shall  be  transported  for  the  term  of  seven  years, (c)  or  shall  be  imprisoned,  *- 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  such  person  shall  be  tried,  for  any  period 
not  leas  than  two  yea  re."  (d) 

Sec.  30.  "  If  any  person  not  lawfully  authorized,  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the 
proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused),  shall  purchase  or  receive,  or  take  or 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  manufactured  and  provided  by  or 
under  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  or  other  person  or  persons  ap- 
pointed to  provide  the  same  by  the  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  for  postage  covers,  envelopes,  or  stamps,  and  for  receiv- 
ing the  impression  of  the  dies,  plates,  or  other  instruments  provided,  made,  or  used 
.under  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes,  or  other  person  or 
persons  legally  authorized  in  that  behalf,  before  such  paper  shall  have  been  duly 
stamped  with  such  impression  and  issued  for  public  use,  every  such  person  shall  for 
such  offence  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeauor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  such  person  shall  be  tried,  be  imprisoned  for 
any  period  not  more  than  three  years,  nor  less  than  six  calendar  months. "(e) 

The  53  Geo.  3,  c.  151,  s.  12,  relates  to  the  forging,  &c,  the  name  or  hand  of  the 

Vict.  c.  96,  contains  no  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  accessories  after  the  fact ;  they 
are  therefore  punishable  under  the  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  4,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  69. 

(c)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  five  years,  by 
the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

{d)  See  note  (6)  supra,  adfinem,  and  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  24,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  3. 

(#)  Sec.  66,  "for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  offences  committed  against  the  post- 
office  "  enacts,  "  that  in  any  indictment  or  criminal  letters  for  any  offence  committed  upon 
or  in  respect  of  any  property  which  may  be  laid  in  or  stated  to  belong  to  the  postmaster- 
general,  it  shall  be  sufficiont  .to  state  any  such  property  to  belong  to  and  lay  it  in  "Her 
Majesty's  postmaster-general,"  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  the  name  or  addi- 
tion of  any  such  postmaster-general :  and  that  whenever,  in  any  indictment  or  criminal 
letters  for  any  offence  committed  against  the  post-office  Acts,  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
mention  for  any  purpose  whatever,  u  Her  Majesty's  postmaster-general,"  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  describe  such  postmaster-general  as  "  Her  Majesty's  postmaster-general,"  withont 
Any  farther  or  other  name,  addition,  or  description  whatsoever." 
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registrar  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  or  of  appeal  for  prizes,  or  of  the  cashiers  of  the 
bank,  &c,  to  any  certificate  or  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  of  the  money 
or  effects  of  the  suitors  in  those  courts,  and  makes  the  offenders  guilty  of  felony.(/) 

The  4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  15,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  office  of  the  receipt 
of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  at  Westminster,"  by  sec.  28  enacts,  '•  that  if  any  person 
shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
altered,  or  knowingly  and  willingly  act,  aid,  or  assist  in  forging,  counterfeiting,  or 
altering,  any  warrant,  order  for  payment,  or  other  document  whatsoever,  by  this 
Act  directed  or  authorized  to  be  issued  or  made,  or  shall  utter  or  publish  as  true, 
or  knowingly  or  willingly  act,  aid,  or  assist  in  uttering  or  publishing  as  true,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  any  such  warrant,  order  for 
payment,  or  other  document  whatsoever,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  any 
♦Q121  Person  m  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  upon  *eon- 
J   viction  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life."(^) 

The  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  125,  s.  64,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to 
direct  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  a  limited  amount,  for  the  purposes  and  in  the 
manner  therein  mentioned,  and  for  giving  relief  to  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and 
St.  Lucie,"  enacts,  u  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  or  knowingly  or  wilfully 
act  or  assist  in  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering  any  certificate  or  certificates 
of  the  said  commissioners,  by  this  Act  appointed  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  receipt  or  receipts  to  be  given  by  the  cashier  or  cashiers  of  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bauk  of  England  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  shall  wilfully  delifer 
to  the  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  or  to  any 
officer  appointed  by  him,  or  to  the  said  commissioners  by  this  Act  appointed,  or  any 
of  them,  or  to  any  officer  or  officers  appointed  by  them  or  any  of  them,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  this  Act,  or  shall  utter  any  such  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
altered  certificate  or  certificates,  receipt  or  receipts,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged, 
counterfeited,  or  altered,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
or  any  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  person  whomsoever ;  then  and  in 
every  such  case,  all  and  every  person '  or  persons  so  offending,  and  being  thereof 
lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in 
cases  of  felony."(A) 

The  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  51,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  granting  relief  to  the  Island  of 
Dominica,"  and  to  amend  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  125,  by  sec.  5  enacts,  that  "all  and 
every  the  several  clauses,  powers,  provisions,  enactments,  penalties,  and  restrictions, 
in  the  said  Act  contained,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  applicable  and  are  not 
varied  by  this  Act,  shall  be  taken  to  extend  to  this  Act,  and  to  everything  to  be 
done  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  as  if  all  such  clauses,  powers,  provisions,  and 
enactments  were  herein  repeated  and  made  applicable  to  the  said  islaud  of  Dominica, 

(/)  This  statute  provides  do  express  punishment  for  this  offence,  consequently  princi- 
pals are  punishable  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  e.  28,  83.  8,  9,  and  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  a.  5,  and 
the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  3,  4;  and  accessories  are  punishable  under  the 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teq. 

(g)  Penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  by  the  20  &  21  Vict 
c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47.  This  Act  contains  no  provision!  for 
the  punishments  of  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  ;  such  principals  are 
therefore  punishable  like  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  accessories  under  the  U 
&  25  Vict.  c.  94,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  seq. 

(h)  The  1  Vict.  c.  84,  recites  this  section,  and  the  present  punishment  for  offences coi- 
tained  in  it,  by  sec.  I  &  3  of  that  Act,  and  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  1,  and  the  Penal  Ser- 
vitude Acts  (ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  et  teg.),  is  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  notlert 
than  five  years,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  in  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  nooth 
at  any  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  year.  Neither  the  2*3 
Will.  4,  c.  125,  nor  the  1  Vict.  c.  84,  contain  any  provision  for  the  punishment  of  princi- 
pals in  the  second  degree  and  accessories.  The  principals  in  the  second  degree*  there- 
fore, are  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  the 
accessories  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  tea. 
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and  to  the  loans  and  grants  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act ;  and  to  every 
matter  and  thing  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Act ;  and  all  and  every  the  secu- 
rities to  be  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  by  the 
said  Act  is  directed  with  respect  to  the  securities  thereby  authorized  or  directed  to 
bo  taken  ;  and  all  and  every  such  securities  shall  have  such  force,  Apriority  r*qio 
and  effect,  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were  taken  in  pursuance  of  and  under  the  L 
authorities  of  the  said  in  part  recited  Act ;  and  all  and  every  the  rules,  orders,  and 
directions  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  said  commissioners  shall  apply  to  the  said  island 
of  Dominica,  and  the  loans  to  be  granted  and  the  securities  to  be  taken  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act,  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  as  if  the  loans  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  had  been  authorized  by  the  said  Act." 

By  the  46  Geo.  3,  c.  45,  s.  »9,  the  forging  the  hand  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
ordnance,  <&c.y  to  any  draft  or  writing  for  obtaining  money  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  uttering  any  such  draft,  Ac.,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  were 
made  capital  offences. (t) 

Forgery  and  false  personation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pensions,  &c,  of 
invalid  soldiers  were  made  punishable  by  the  46  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  s.  8.(y  )  And  forgery 
and  false  personation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  prize-money  or  bounty-money 
of  soldiers,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  severe  punishment. (A;)  And  forgery  and 
false  personation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  prize-money,  pay,  &c.,  of  persons 
in  the  naval  or  marine  services,  were  from  time  to  time  made  punishable  by  a  variety 
of  statutes. 

The  2  Will.  4,  c.  53,(7)  entitled,  "An  Act  for  consolidating  and  ameuding  the 
laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  army  prize-money/'  by  sec.  49  enacts,  amongst  other 
things,  that  "  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  forged  or  counterfeited  or  altered,  or  knowingly  and  willingly  act,  or  aid  or  assist 
in  forging  or  counterfeiting  or  altering  the  name  or  handwriting  of  any  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer,  soldier,  or  other  person  entitled  or  supposed  to  be  entitled  to 
any  prize-money,  grant,  bounty-money,  share,  or  other  allowance  of  money  due  or 
payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable  for  or  on  account  of  any  service  performed 
or  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by  any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier, 
or  other  person  who  shall  have  really  served,  or  be  supposed  to  have  served,  in  his 
Majesty's  army  or  other  military  service,  or  the  name  or  handwriting  of  any  officer 
or  under  officer,  clerk,  or  servant  of  or  in  the  employ  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
said  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  or  the  name  or  handwriting  of  any  officer  or  person 
in  any  way  concerned  in  the  paying,  or  the  ordering,  directing,  or  causing  the  pay- 
ment of  any  such  prize-money,  grant,  bounty-money,  share,  or  other  allowance  of 
money  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable,  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  falsely 
make,  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  willingly  act,  aid,  or  assist  in  the  false  making, 
forging,  counterfeiting,  procuring,  or  altering  any  letter  of  attorney,  bill,  ticket, 
order,  certificate,  voucher,  receipt,  will,  or  any  other  power,  instrument,  warrant, 
authority,  document,  or  writing  whatsoever,  relating  to  or  in  anywise  concerning  the 
payment  of  or  the  obtaining  or  claiming  any  such  prize-money,  grant,  bounty-money, 
share,  or  other  allowance  of  money  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable 
as  aforesaid,  in  order  to  receive,  obtain,  or  claim  any  *such  prize-money,  grant,  r*Q1 . 
bounty-money,  share,  or  other  allowance  of  money,  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  L 
to  be  due  or  payable  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  utter  or  publish  as  true,  or  knowingly  and  wil- 
lingly act  or  aid,  or  assist  in  uttering  or  publishing  as  true,  any  falsely  made,  or  forged, 
or  counterfeited,  or  altered  letter  of  attorney,  bill,  ticket,  order,  certificate,  voucher,  re- 
ceipt, will,  or  any  other  power,  instrument,  warrant,  authority,  document,  or  writing 
whatsoever,  with  intention  to  receive,  obtain,  or  claim,  or  to  enable  any  other  person  to 
receive,  or  claim  from  the  said  commissioners  of  the  said  Royal  Hospital,  or  from  auy 
omcer,  under  officer,  clerk,  or  servant  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  from  any  person 
whatsoever  authorized,  or  supposed  to  be  authorized,  to  pay  the  same,  the  payment  of 

(t)  The  instruments  enumerated  in  this  enactment  seem  to  be  warrants  for  the  payment 
•f  money  within  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  23,  and  the  forgery  of  them  is  punishable  under 
that  section. 

(/)  Repealed  7  Geo.  4,  c.  16.  (k)  49  Geo.  3,  c.  123,  s.  28. 

\l)  Repealed  as  to  the  post-office,  I  Vict.  c.  32,  s.  1. 
vol.  u. — 45 
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any  such  prize-money,  grant,  bounty-money,  share,  or  other  allowance  of  money  doe 
or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable  as  aforesaid,  with  intention  to  defraud 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  or  any  body,  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate  what* 
soever,  or  shall  knowingly  take  a  false  oath  in  order  to  obtain  letters  of  administra- 
tion, or  the  probate  of  any  will,  in  order  to  receive,  obtain,  or  claim,  or  to  enable 
any  other  person  to  receive,  obtain,  or  claim  any  prize-money,  grant,  bounty-money, 
share,  or  other  allowance  of  money  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable, 
for  or  on  account  or  in  respect  of  the  service  of  any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer, 
soldier,  or  other  person  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  have  really  served,  or  be  supposed  to 
have  served,  in  his  Majesty's  army  or  other  military  service,  or  shall  demand  or 
receive  any  prize-money,  grant,  bounty-money,  share,  or  other  allowance  of  money 
due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable  as  aforesaid,  upon  letters  of 
administration,  or  a  probate  of  a  will,  knowing  the  will  on  which  such  probate  shall 
have  been  obtained  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  knowing  such  letters  of 
administration,  or  the  probate  of  such  will  as  last  aforesaid,  to  have  been  obtained 
by  means  of  any  such  false  oath,  with  intention  to  defraud  any  person  or  persona 
whatsoever,  or  any  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate  whatsoever,  all  and  every 
person  so  offending,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  and  are  and  is  hereby 
declared  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported  beyond  the 
aeas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,(m)  as  the  court  before  whom 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  convicted  shall  adjudge."(») 

The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  several  Acts 
relating  to  the  Royal  Hospitals  for  soldiers  at  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham,"  by  sec.  38 
enacts,  that  "  if  any  person  shall  willingly  and  knowingly  personate,  or  falsely  assume 
the  name  or  character,  or  procure  any  other  to  personate  or  falsely  assume  the  name 
or  character  of  any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  or  other  person,  entitled 
or  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  any  pension,  wages,  pay,  grant,  or  other  allowance  of 
money,  prize-money,  or  relief,  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable,  for 
or  on  account  of  any  service  done,  or  supposed  to  be  done  by  any  such  officer,  non- 
*Q1  M  commissioned  officer,  soldier,  or  *other  person  as  aforesaid,  in  his  Majesty's 
J  army,  or  other  military  service,  or  shall  personate  or  falsely  assume  the  name 
or  character  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  wife,  relation,  or  creditor  of  any  such 
officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or  soldier,  or  other  person  as  aforesaid,  in  order 
fraudulently  to  receive  any  pension,  wages,  pay,  grant,  or  other  allowance  of  money, 
.prize-money,  or  relief  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable,  for  or  on  account 
of  any  services  done  or  supposed  to  be  done  by  any  such  officer,  non-commissioned 
•officer,  soldier,  or  other  person  as  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counter- 
feit or  alter,  or  cause,  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited  or  altered,  or  know- 
ingly and  willingly  act,  aid,  or  assist  in  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering  the  name 
or  handwriting  of  any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  or  other  person, 
entitled  or  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  any  pension,  wages,  pay,  grant,  alllowance  of 
■money,  prize-money,  or  relief  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable,  for 
or  on  account  of  any  such  service,  or  supposed  service,  as  aforesaid,  or  the  name  or 
handwriting  of  any  officer,  uuder  officer,  clerk  or  servant  of  the  said  commissioners 
of  the  said  hospital  at  Chelsea,  or  of  any  officer  or  person  in  any  way  concerned  in 
the  paving  or  ordering,  directing,  or  causing  the  payment  of  the  said  pensions, 
wages,  pay,  money,  allowance  of  money,  prize-money,  or  relief,  or  any  of  them ;  or 
jshall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
altered,  or  knowingly  and  willingly  act,  aid,  or  assist  in  forging,  counterfeiting,  or 
altering  any  letter  of  attorney,  bill,  ticket,  order,  certificate,  voucher,  receipt,  will  or 
any  other  power,  instrument,  warrant,  document,  or  authority  whatsoever,  relating  to 
or  anywise  concerning  the  payment,  or  obtaining  or  claiming  any  pension,  wages, pay, 
grant,  allowance  of  money,  prize-money,  or  relief,  for  and  in  order  to  the  receiving, 
obtaining,  or  claiming  any  such  peusion,  wages,  pay,  grant,  allowance  of  money. 

(m)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  by  the  20 ill 
Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  4,  and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(n)  The  2  Will.  4,  c.  53,  contains  no  express  provision  for  the  punishment  of  acceasoriei 
after  the  fact,  consequently  they  are  punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  W,  s.  4,  «■*• 
vol.  1,  p.  69. 
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prize-money,  or  relief;  or  shall  utter,  or  publish  as  true,  or  knowingly  and  willingly 
act,  aid,  or  assist  in  uttering  or  publishing  as  true,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged, 
counterfeited,  or  altered,  any  such  letter  of  attorney,  bill,  ticket,  order,  certificate, 
voucher,  receipt,  will,  or  any  other  power,  instrument,  warrant,  document,  or  authority 
whatsoever,  with  intent  to  obtain  the  payment  of  any  such  pension,  wages,  pay, 
money,  or  allowance  of  money,  prize-money,  or  relief  from  the  said  commissioners 
of  the  said  hospital  at  Chelsea,  or  from  any  officer,  under  officer,  clerk,  or  servant 
of  the  said  commissioners,  or  from  the  poreon  authorized  or  supposed  to  be  author- 
ized to  pay  the  same,  or  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever,  or  any  cor- 
poration whatsoever ;  every  person  so  offending,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted, 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  and 
may  be  transported  for  life,(o)  or  for  such  term  of  years  as  the  court  shall  adjudge."(^>) 
The  first  count  of  an  indictment  on  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  38,  ^charged  r*qlfi 
that  the  prisoner  feloniously  forged  "a  certain  receipt  relating  to  and  con-  L 
oerning  the  payment  of  a  certain  pension,  viz.,  of  £4  11*.  0}c£.,  supposed  to  be 
payable  to  one  Nicholas  Morrill,  as  an  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  a  certain 
time,  viz ,  for  ninety-two  days  from  1st  July,  1838,  to  30th  September  following, 
both  days  included,  which  said  forged  receipt  is  as  follows,  viz : — 

»'  Assignment  receipt.  426 

"  84th  foot,  Nicholas  Morrill.  Is.  }</.  per  diem, 

"  Sheffield. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  churchwarden  and  overseer  of  the  parish  of  Brightside 
Brierlow,  in  the  county  of  York,  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  T.  C. 
Brookbank,  Esquire,  agent  for  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  (by  the  hand 
of  Mr.  J.  Thompson),  the  sum  of  £4  11*.  OJrf.,  being  the  amount  due  to  the  above- 
named  out-pensioner  of  the  said  hospital  for  ninety-two  days,  from  1st  July,  1838, 
to  30th  September  following,  both  days  included,  by  virtue  of  an  assignment  made 
by  the  aforesaid  pensioner,  conformably  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  59th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  Geo.  3,  entitled,  '  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor/  five  per  cent,  being  deducted  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  28  Geo  2,  c.  1. 

"£4  11«.  0}e/.  "John  Wilson,  Churchwarden. 

"Witness,  J.  Pringle."  "Thomas  Gray,  Overseer  of  the  Poor." 

"  We,  the  undersigned  churchwarden  and  overseer  of  the  parish  aforesaid,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  above-named  out-pensioner  is  alive,  and  entitled  to  his 
pension,  being  no  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  government." 
"  Dated  this  19th  day  of  October,  1838. 

"John  Wilson,  Churchwarden. 
"  80."  "  Thomas  Gray,  Overseer  of  the  Poor," 

for  and  in  order  to  the  receiving  the  said  pension,  with  intent  thereby  to  obtain  the 

Syment  of  the  said  pension  from  the  lords,  and  others,  commissioners  of  Chelsea 
capital :  against  the  form,"  &c.  Of  the  other  counts,  some  charged  the  forging 
and  others  the  uttering  of  the  receipt,  omitting  the  certificate,  others  the  forging, 
and  the  rest  the  uttering  of  the  certificates  only,  omitting  the  receipt,  varying  in 
each  class  the  statement  of  the  intent,  but  all  alleging  in  the  language  set  out  from 
the  first  count,  that  the  forged  instrument  related  to,  &c,  &c.,  "  the  payment  of  a 
certain  pension  (specifying  the  amount)  supposed  to  be  payable  to  the  said  Nicholas 
Morrill  as  an  out-pensioner  of  the  said  hospital."  And  no  count  alleging  such 
pension  to  be  in  fact  payable ;  or  that  Nicholas  Morrill  was  an  out-peneioner.  It 
was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  in  order  to  constitute  an  offence  under  the 
latter  branch  of  sec.  38,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  actually  existing 

(©)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  by  the  20  k  21  Vict, 
c.  3,  amis,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(p)  Mr.  Lonsdale  (St.  Or.  L.  132)  observes,  that  the  above  enactment  appears  to  be 
superseded,  as  far  as  relates  to  prize-money,  by  the  2  Will.  4,  c.  53,  s.  49,  pott,  p.  1012. 
The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  contains  no  provision  for  the  punishment  of  accessories  after  the  fact; 
they,  therefore,  are  punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  8.  4,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  69. 
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pension  at  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act  of  forging  or  uttering,  and  that  the 
indictment  should  allege  the  actual  existence  of  such  pension,  and  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  under  that  branch  of  the  section  to  allege  (as  in  this  indictment)  that  the 
instrument  forged  r slated  to  a  pension  supposed  to  be  payable.     The  forged  instru- 
ment in  question  was  proved  to  have  been  made  and  uttered  by  the  prisoner  for  the 
*Q1 71   PurPose  °f  procuring  payment  of  a  pension  that  had  ceased  to  exist  by  the 
-*  death  of  the  pensioner  *before  the  period  for  which  the  receipt  was  signed ; 
and  therefore  as  the  objection  was  one  that  affected  not  only  the  form  of  this  indict- 
ment, but  involved  the  question  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  upon  this  and  other  similar 
charges,  Erskine,  J.,  reserved  the  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges;  before 
whom  it  was  contended  that  the  offence  as  stated  in  this  indictment  was  not  to 
offence  comprehended  in  the  clause  recited,  there  being  no  allegation  of  an  actual 
existing  pension  payable  to  some  person,  but  only  of  a  pension  supposed  to  be  paya- 
ble.    The  latter  part  of  sec.  38  created  no  offence,  except  in  retpect  of  a  pension 
actually  in  existence,  and  there  must  be  some  person  in  existence  to  whom  it  was 
payable.     There  were  in  this  branch  of  the  section  no  such  words  as  "  supposed  to 
be  due  and  payable ;"  those  words  were  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  section,  and 
they  appeared  to  have  been  intentionally  omitted  in  the  enactment  respecting  this 
offence.     But  even  if  the  words  were  in  the  clause  the  allegation  would  be  bad  for 
uncertainty,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  state  by  whom  the  pension  was  supposed  to  be 
payable;  it  might  be  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  only,  and  that  would 
not  be  enough.     But  the  judges  present  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was 
right  (except  Littledale,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  who  thought  otherwise),  and  the  con- 
viction was  affirmed. (q) 

The  personating  or  falsely  assuming  the  name  and  character  of  a  pensioner  at 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  forging  of  any  document  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  pensions  paid  at  that  establishment,  have  been  from  time  to  time  subjected  to 
severe  punishments.  A  general  enactment  as  to  the  offence  of  falsely  personating 
the  name  or  character  of  either  soldier  or  sailor,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any 
pension,  prize-money,  &c,  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  will  be  mentioned  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

The  11  Geo.  4,  c.  20,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  pay  of  the  royal  navy,"  by  sec.  83(r)  enacts,  '•  that  if  any  person  shall 
forge,  or  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  any 
ticket,  pay-list,  extract  from  any  ship's  books,  or  any  certificate  whatever,  authorized 
or  required  by  this  Act,  or  any  inspector's  or  other  check,  or  any  letter  of  attorney, 
assignment,  power,  or  authority,  in  order  to  obtain  or  to  enable  any  other  person  to 
receive  any  wages,  pay,  half-pay,  prize-money,  bounty-money,  or  other  allowance  of 
money  due  or  supposed  to  be  due  in  respect  of  the  services  of  any  commission,  war- 
rant, or  petty  officer  or  seaman,  or  any  commission  or  non-commissioned  officer  of 
marines  or  marine,  or  any  other  person,  performed  or  supposed  to  be  performed  in 
the  royal  navy ;  or  if  any  person  shall  forge,  or  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off; 
any  purser's  or  other  certificate  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  approval  of  any  such 
bill  respectively  required  by  this  Act ;  or  if  any  person  shall  forge,  or  offer,  or  utter, 
or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  any  receipt  for  wages  payable  under  allot- 
ment or  otherwise  in  respect  of  the  services  of  any  person  on  board  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  or  shall  forge  the  name  or  handwriting  of  any  officer  of  the  royal  navy 
or  royal  marines  to  any  receipt  for  half- pay  or  arrears  of  half-pay,  or  the  name  or  hand- 
*91 81  wr*fcm8  °f  anv  *  widow  to  any  receipt  for  any  pension  or  arrears  of  pension,  or 
-I  the  name  or  handwriting  of  any  person  to  any  receipt  for  an  allowance  from  the 
compassionate  fund  of  the  navy ;  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  any  forged 
receipt  for  half-pay  or  arrears  of  half-pay,  or  for  any  widow's  pension  or  arrears  of 
such  pension,  or  for  any  allowance  from  the  compassionate  fund,  knowing  any  such 
receipt  to  be  forged,  with  intent  in  any  of  the  said  cases  to  defraud  any  person 
whomsoever,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Pringle,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  127 ;  8.  c,  9  C.  *  P.  408  (38  K.  C.  L.  B.). 
(r)  Thie  section  is  repealed  by  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  23,  except  as  to  deceased  oficars, 
teamen,  or  mariners. 
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beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years, (*)  or  to  be  im* 
prisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than  two  years.'Yf) 

Sec.  86.  "  If  auy  person  shall  subscribe  any  false  petition  or  application  to  the 
treasurer  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  or  to  the  paymaster  of  royal  marines,  falsely  and 
deceitfully  representing  herself  or  himself  therein  to  be  the  widow,  executor,  nearest 
or  one  of  the  nearest  of  kindred  of  any  deceased  commission  or  warrant  officer  of  the 
navy,  or  commission  officer  of  marines,  or  of  any  petty  officer  or  seaman,  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  marines  or  marine,  or  shall  utter  or  publish  any  such  petition  or 
application,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  in  order  to  procure,  or  to  enable  any  other 
person  to  procure  a  certificate  from  the  said  inspector  of  seamen's  wills,  or  from  the 
paymaster  of  royal  marines  as  hereinbefore  respectively  provided,  thereby  to  obtain, 
or  to  enable  any  other  person  to  obtain,  without  probate  or  letters  of  administration, 
payment  of  any  wages,  pay,  half-pay,  or  pension,  or  any  allowance  from  the  compas- 
sionate fund  of  the  navy,  or  payment  of  any  wages,  prize-money,  or  allowances  pay- 
able in  respect  of  the  services  of  any  officer,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the  royal  navy,  or 
thereby  to  obtain,  or  to  enable  any  other  person  to  obtain,  probate  of  the  will  or  let- 
ters of  administration  of  the  effects  of  any  deceased  petty  officer,  seaman,  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  marines  or  marine ;  or  if  any  person  shall  receive  or  demand  any 
wages,  pay,  half-pay,  prize-money,  bounty-money,  pension,  or  arrears  thereof,  or  any 
other  allowance  due  or  payable  in  respect  of  the  services  of  any  commission  or  war- 
rant officer  of  the  navy,  or  commission  officer  of  royal  marines,  or  of  any  petty  offi- 
cer, seaman,  non-commissioned  officer  of  marines  or  marine,  upon  or  by  virtue  of  any 
certificate  of  the  inspector  of  seaman's  wills,  or  paymaster  of  royal  marines  respect- 
ively as  aforesaid,  knowing  any  such  certificate  to  have  been  obtained  by  any  false 
♦representation  or  pretence ;  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  p^n*  q 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  *- 
court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years, 
and  not  less  than  seven  years,(u)  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years  nor  less  than  one  year."(t?) 

Sec.  87.  a  If  any  person  shall  forge,  or  shall  utter,  offer,  or  exhibit,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged,  auy  paper  writing  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  any  register 
of  marriage,  baptism,  or  burial,  or  any  certificate  of  marriage,  baptism,  or  burial,  in 
order  to  sustain  any  claim  to  any  wages,  prize-money,  or  other  moneys  due  or  payable 
in  respect  of  the  services  of  any  officer,  seaman,  or  marine,  in  his  Majesty's  navy, 
or  to  sustain  any  claim  to  any  half-pay,  payable  to  an  officer  of  the  royal  navy  or 
marine*,  or  to  any  pension  as  the  widow  of  an  officer,  or  to  any  payment  or  allowance 
from  the  compassionate  fund  of  the  navy,  or  to  any  gratuity  or  bounty  of  his 
Majesty  given  to  the  relatives  of  persons  slain  in  fight  with  the  enemy ;  or  if  any 
person  shall  make  any  false  affidavit,  or  utter  or  exhibit  any  false  affidavit,  certificate, 
or  other  voucher  or  document  in  order  fraudulently  to  procure  any  person  to  be 
admitted  a  pensioner  as  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  the  royal  navy,  or  in  order  to 
sustain  any  claim  to  any  wages,  prize-money,  or  other  moneys,  or  to  any  half  pay  or 
pension,  or  arrears  thereof,  or  any  allowance  from  the  compassionate  fund  of  the 
navy,  or  to  any  gratuity  or  bounty  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person 
whomsoever,  every  person  in  any  of  the  said  cases  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

(«)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fire  years,  by  the  20  k  21  Vict, 
e.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(t)  By  sec.  88,  in  the  case  of  every  offence  made  felony  by  this  Act,  every  principal  in 
the  second  degree,  and  every  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punishable  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  this  Act  punishable :  and  every  accessory 
after  the  fact  to  any  such  felony,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years ;  and  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence 
punishable  under  this  Act,  for  which  imprisonment  shall  or  may  be  awarded,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  court  to  sentence  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  also  to  direct  that  the  offender  shall  be 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  the  whole  or  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  imprison- 
ment, as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  seem  meet.  See  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  5,  limiting 
the  duration  of  solitary  confinement,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  3. 

(u)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five  years>  bv^ 
the  20  *  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  29  Vict.  c.  41. 

(»)  See  note  (l). 
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to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and 
not  less  than  seven  years,(w)  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
yea  re  nor  less  than  one  year."(t>) 

The  11  Geo.  4,  c.  20,  is  repealed  by  the  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  112,  except  sec  80; 
and  by  the  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  124,  s.  6,  "  if  any  person,  in  order  to  sustain  any 
claim  to  any  pay,  wages,  allotment,  prize  money,  bounty  money,  grant,  or  other 
allowance  in  the  nature  thereof,  half  pay,  pension,  or  allowance  from  the  compas- 
sionate fund  of  the  navy,  or  other  money  payable  by  the  admiralty,  or  to  any  effects 
or  money  in  charge  of  the  admiralty,— or  in  order  to  procure  any  person  to  be 
admitted  a  pensioner  as  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  the  navy,— does  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing things,  namely,— offers  or  utters  to  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  crown 
or  of  the  admiralty  any  false  affidavit,  knowing  the  same  to  be  fake,  or  makes  or 
subscribes  or  offers  or  utters  as  aforesaid  any  false  written  petition,  application, 
statement,  answer,  certificate,  or  voucher,  or  other  false  writing,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  false,— every  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement,  or  on  summary  conviction  before  a  justice,  sheriff,  or  magistrate  shall 
be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  or  without 
hard  labor/' 

Sec.  7.  "The  following  sections  of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  (chapter  ninety-eight),  lto  consoli- 
date and  amend  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  indictable 
offences  by  forgery/  shall  be  incorporated  with  this  Act,  and  shall  be  read  as  if 
they  were  here  re-enacted,  namely, — sections  forty  to  forty-two  and  fifty  to  fifty- 
three  (all  inclusive) ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  expression  '  this  Act'  used  in  the  said 
incorporated  sections  shall  be  construed  to  include  the  present  Act,  and  expressions 
therein  used  relating  to  forgery  or  forged  writings  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
Act  being  a  misdemeanor  under  the  last  foregoing  provision  of  this  Act,  and  to 
writings  made,  subscribed,  offered,  or  uttered  in  contravention  of  that  provision. 

Sec.  8.  u  If  any  person  in  order  to  receive  any  pay,  wages,  allotment  prise 
money,  bounty  money,  grant,  or  other  allowance  in  the  nature  thereof,  hah0  pay, 
pension,  or  allowance  from  the  compassionate  fund  of  the  navy,  payable  or  sup- 
posed to  be  payable  by  the  admiralty,  or  any  other  money  so  payable  or  supposed  to 
be  payable,  or  any  effects  or  money  in  charge  or  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
admiralty,  falsely  and  deceitfully  personates  any  person  entitled  or  supposed  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same,  every  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  with- 
out solitary  confinement,  or  on  summary  conviction  before  a  justice,  sheriff,  or  mag- 
istrate shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  with 
or  without  hard  labor. 

By  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45  (the  Copyright  Act),  s.  12,  "if  any  person  shall  wilfully 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry  in  the  registry  book  of  the  stationers' 
company,  or  shall  wilfully  produce,  or  cause  to  be  tendered  in  evidence,  any  paper 
falsely  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  any  entry  in  the  said  book,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
an  indictable  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly. "(10) 

By  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  90  (Medical  Practitioners'  Act),  s.  38,  "any  registrar 
who  shall  wilfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  falsification  in  any  matters  relating 
to  the  register  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  England  or  Ireland,  and 
in  Scotland  of  a  crime  or  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months." 

Sec.  39.  "  If  any  person  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  himself  to 
be  registered  under  this  act,  by  making  or  producing,  or  causing  to  be  made  or  pro- 
duced, any  false  or  fraudulent  representation  or  declaration,  either  verbally  or  in 

(u)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  leas  than  five  years,  b/ 
the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 
(v)  See  note  (t).  <<*)  S**  ™i.  I*  n.  92. 
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writing,  every  such  person  so  offending,  and  every  person  aiding  and  assisting  him 
therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  ^England  and  Ireland,   c*qoa 
and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  or  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  *- 
and  shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  twelve  months." 

By  the  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  56  (an  Act  relating  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists),  s.  15, 
"  if  any  registrar  under  this  Act  shall  wilfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  falsi- 
fication in  any  matters  relating  to  any  register  or  certificate  aforesaid,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Sec.  16.  "If  any  person  shall  wilfully  procure  by  any  false  or  fraudulent  means 
a  certificate  purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  Act,  or  shall 
fraudulently  exhibit  a  certificate  purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  membership  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor." 

The  2  Will.  4,  c.  40,  which  is  an  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  civil 
business  of  the  navy,  &c.,  by  sec.  32  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or 
falsely  make  any  certificate  to  be  given  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  by  the  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  any  of  them,  or  by 
any  superintendent,  of  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  naval  or  victualling  stores,  or 
shall  utter  or  publish  any  false  or  altered  certificate  of  any  such  purchase  or  sale, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false ;  or  if  any  person  shall  take  a  false  oath,  or  make  a 
false  affirmation,  or  give  false  evidence  before  any  commissioner  or  commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  aforesaid,  or  before  auy  superintendent 
or  inspector  of  seamen's  wills,  touching  any  matter  which  the  said  commissioners  or 
any  of  them,  or  any  superintendent  or  inspector,  are  or  is  authorized  to  inquire 
into ;  every  such  person,  being  duly  convicted  of  any  such  offence  or  offences,  shall 
be  liable  to  suffer  such  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  as  persons  guilty  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury  are  by  law  subject  to."(x) 

Sec.  33.  "  The  petition  for  probate  of  will  or  letters  of  administration  of  the 
effects  of  any  deceased  petty  officer  or  seaman,  or  non-commissioned  officer  of  marines 
or  marine,  or  for  obtaining  a  check  or  certificate  in  lieu  of  probate  or  letters  of 
administration,  in  cases  of  claims,  where  the  deceased's  assets  shall  not  exceed 
thirty-two  pounds  and  twenty  pounds  respectively,  shall  be  addressed  to  the  inspector 
of  seamen's  wills,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty;  and  if 
any  person  shall  subscribe,  transmit,  utter,  or  publish  any  false  petition  or  applica- 
tion to  the  said  inspector,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  in  order  to  obtain,  or  to 
enable  any  other  person  to  obtain,  any  check  or  certificate  in  lieu  of  probate  or  letters 
of  administration  as  aforesaid,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less 
than  seven  years,(y)  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years 
nor  less  than  one  year.  "(2) 

♦The  2  &  3  Will,  4,  c.  106,  an  Act  to  enable  officers  in  the  army,  Ac,  to  draw  r*q91 
for  and  receive  their  half-pay,  enacts  by  sec.  3,  that  "  if  any  person  or  persons  *- 
shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause,  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made, 
forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  willingly  act  or  assist  in  the  false  making,  forging,  or 
counterfeiting  of  any  such  authority  or  certificate  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  shall  utter 
as  true  any  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  authority  or  certificate  or  bill  of 
exchange,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  with  intent  to 
defraud  any  person  or  persons,  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  every  such  person 
so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted 

(z)  For  this  punishment,  see  the  Chapter  on  Perjury,  post,  vol.  3,  106. 

(y)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five  years,  by 
the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict,  c  47. 

(*)  The  2  Will.  4,  c.  40,  contains  no  express  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  principals 
in  the  second  degree  and  accessories ;  the  principals,  therefore,  in  the  second  degree  are 
pubishable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  accessories 
are  punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  67,  et  seq. 
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shall  be  transported  for  seven  years/a)  or  suffer  imprison  men  t  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  four  years,  as  the  court  shall  direct."(&) 

The  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  24,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  volnn- 
tary  enlistment  of  seamen,  and  to  make  regulations  for  more  effectually  manning  his 
Majesty's  navy,"  by  sec.  3,  u  in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  may  be,  frauds  and  impo- 
sitions with  respect  to  protections,"  enacts,  u  that  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  coun- 
terfeit any  certificate  of  service  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  or  any  instrument  purporting 
to  be  a  protection  from  such  service,  or  shall  fraudulently  utter  or  publish  any  forged 
certificate  of  such  service,  or  any  forged  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  protection 
from  such  service,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  or  shall  fraudulently  alter  any 
certificate  or  protection  which  shall  have  been  duly  granted  or  issued ;  or  if  anj 
person  shall  forge  or  fraudulently  alter  any  extract  from  a  baptismal  register,  or 
shall  knowingly  utter  any  false  or  fraudulently-altered  extract  from  a  baptismal 
register,  or  any  false  affidavit,  certificate,  or  other  document,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
the  Ad  uiralty  Office  a  protection  from  his  Majesty's  naval  service  for  himself  or 
any  other  person ;  or  if  any  person,  being  in  the  possession  of  a  protection,  shall 
lend,  sell,  or  dispose  thereof  to  any  other  person,  in  order  fraudulently  to  enable 
such  other  person  to  make  an  unlawful  use  of  the  same;  or  if  any  person  shall 
produce,  utter,  or  make  use  of  as  a  protection  for  himself  any  protection  which  shall 
have  been  made  out  or  issued  for  any  other  individual ;  every  person  in  such 
manner  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  such  protection 
shall  thenceforward  be  null  and  void." 

The  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  51,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  payment  and  assign- 
ment in  certain  cases  of  pensions  granted  for  service  in  Her  Majesty's  army,  navy, 
royal  marines  and  ordnance,"  by  sec.  8,  reciting  that  "  great  frauds  have  been  prac- 
ticed, and  exorbitant  and  usurious  interest  obtained  from  pensioners,  upon  assign- 
ments made  under  color  of  the  said  Act  of  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  hit 
*Q*21  8a^  ^ate  M^U^ty  King  George  3,  and  according  to  the  form  set  *out  in  the 
J  said  Act,  although  the  money  advanced  thereon  has  not  been  advanced  out 
of  parish  funds,  nor  to  reimburse  a  parish  for  relief  given  to  the  pensioner  by  the 
churchwardeus  and  overseers,"  enacts,  that  uif  any  person  entitled  to  pension  or 
other  allowance  shall  assign  or  aid  or  assist  in  making  an  assignment  thereof,  or  of 
any  quarterly  or  other  payment  thereof,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  except 
to  the  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish,  or  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish  wherein  such  pensioner  resides,  or  to  the  heritors  and  kirk 
sessions  of  any  place  in  Scotland  where  such  pensioner  resides,  and  except  for 
relief  granted  out  of  the  funds  of  such  union,  parish,  or  town  land  to  such  pensioner, 
or  his  wife  or  family  residing  with  him  in  such  parish,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
lords  and  others,  commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  so  far  as  relates  to  army  and 
other  pensions  payable  by  such  commissioners,  and  for  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or 
commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  with  respect  to  naval 
and  marine  pensions  or  other  allowance,  immediately  to  take  away  the  pension  from 
the  person  so  offending,  or  to  suspend  for  any  defiuite  period  the  future  payment* 
thereof;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  procure  or  induce  a  pensioner  to  make, 
or  aid  or  assist  him  in  making  any  assignment  of  pension,  superannuation,  or  other 
allowance  as  aforesaid,  to  any  person  or  persons  other  than  the  guardians  of  any 
uniou  or  parish  as  aforesaid,  or  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish 
wherein  such  pensioner  resides,  or  any  heritors  or  kirk  session  in  Scotland  as  afore- 
said, or  shall  make  or  aid  or  assist  in  making  any  assignment  which  shall  not  be 
given  by  the  said  pensioner  or  person  entitled  to  other  allowance  as  aforesaid,  and 
received  by  the  said  guardians,  parish  officers,  or  heritors  and  kirk  session,  as  a 
security  for  relief  given  or  money  granted  or  advanced  out  of  the  funds  of  snch 
union,  parish,  townland,  or  place,  and  for  reimbursing  the  guardians,  churchwardens, 
and  overseers,  or  heritors  and  kirk  session  advancing  the  same,  or  shall  receive  or 
accept  as  payment  or  security  for  money  or  for  goods  advanced  or  agreed  to  be 

(a)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  fire  yean,  bj 
the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  This  Act  contains  no  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  accessories  after  the  UkX\ 
they  therefore  are  punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  a.  4,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  69. 
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advanced  to  or  lent  or  giveo  to  any  such  pensioner  or  person  entitled  as  aforesaid,  or. 
shall  demand  or  charge  any  interest  or  pecuniary  or  other  compensation,  for  advanc- 
ing money  upon  any  pension  or  other  allowance  so  assigned  or  taken,  or  pretended 
to  be  assigned  or  taken,  such  person  or  persons  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  every  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by 
such  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court  before  which  such  person  or  persons 
shall  be  convicted  shall  adjudge." 

Sec.  9.  u  If  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  or  knowingly  and  willingly  act,  aid,  or  assist  in 
forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering  any  minute,  copy  of  minute,  assignment  of 
pension,  superannuation,  or  other  allowance  as  aforesaid,  order,  certificate,  receipt, 
document,  or  authority  whatsoever,  relating  to  or  in  anywise  concerning  the  claiming 
or  obtaining  payment  of  any  pensiou-money  or  other  allowance  as  aforesaid,  or  shall 
utter  or  publish  as  true,  or  knowingly  and  willingly  act.  aid.  or  assist  in  uttering  or 
publishing  as  true,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  r*Qoq 
any  such  minute,  copy,  assignment,  order,  certificate,  receipt,  *  document,  or  *• 
authority  relating  to  or  anywise  concerning  the  claiming  or  obtaining  payment  of 
any  pension-money  or  other  allowance  as  aforesaid,  or  the  name  of  any  pensioner, 
justice  of  the  peace,  guardian,  parish  officer,  or  other  officer,  or  any  other  person 
authorized,  or  supposed,  or  purporting  to  be  authorized,  to  sign  any  such  minute, 
copy,  assignment,  order,  certificate,  receipt,  document,  or  authority,  with  intent  or 
in  order  to  obtain  or  to  enable  any  other  person  to  obtaiu.  the  payment  of  any  such 
pension  or  pension-money,  or  other  allowance  as  aforesaid  from  the  commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  or  Her  Majesty's  paymaster-general  respectively,  or  from  any 
officer,  under  officer,  clerk,  or  servant  of  the  said  commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, or  of  Her  Majesty's  paymaster-general  respectively,  or  •  from  any  person 
authorized  or  supposed  to  be  authorized  to  pay  any  pension  or  pension-money  or 
other  allowance  as  aforesaid,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  and  may  be  transported^)  for  such  term  of  years,  or  suffer  such  other 
punishment  as  the  court  before  which  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  convicted 

■hall  adjudge."(<0 

By  the  Out-pensioners  (Greenwich  and  Chelsea)  Act,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  15,  s.  5, 
uany  person  guilty  of  fraudulently  receiving  or  endeavoring  to  receive  pension- 
money,  or  money  in  the  nature  of  pension,  from  the  sccretary-at-war,  or  from  any 
officer  or  person  employed  or  authorized  to  pay  pensions,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
subjected  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties  as  are  prescribed  by  law  in  the  cases  of 
frauds  committed  or  attempted  to  be  committed  upon  the  commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  navy,  and  the  paymaster-general/' 

A  point  may  be  here  noticed,  which  arose  upon  the  construction  of  the  statutes 
by  which  powers  of  attorney  to  receive  prize-money  were  regulated.  The  prisoner 
had  been  convicted  upon  an  indictment  which  contained  counts  charging  him  with 
having  forged  a  power  of  attorney  of  one  J.  0..  a  midshipman  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, to  receive  certain  prize-money  then  due,  and  also  counts  on  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25, 
charging  him  generally  with  the  forgery  of  a  deed.  By  the  45  Geo.  3,  c.  72,  s. 
92,  a  form  was  prescribed  for  a  negotiable  order,  by  a  petty  officer  on  the  agent  or 
treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  a  certificate  subjoined,  &c,  and  the  princi- 
pal point  made  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  was,  whether  this  prescribed  form  of  an 
Older  invalidated  every  power  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  prize-money  couched  in 
other  terms  and  in  a  different  form  than  were  contained  in  that  statute.  It  is 
understood  that,  the  point  being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve 
judges,  all  of  them  (except  Graham.  B.,  who  dissented)  thought  that  the  forging  a 
power  of  attorney,  though  not  in  the  prescribed  form,  was  a  capital  offence,  and 
that  the  conviction  was  right ;  and  that  most  of  the  judges  thought  that  the  power 
of  attorney  in  question  was  a  deed  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25. (V)  t 

(c)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  of  years  not  less  than  five,  by  the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  3, 
oi/;,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(d)  This  Act  contains  no  provision  for  the  punishment  of  accessor!**  aftot  \Xv*  t%&\.\ 
they  therefore  are  punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  4,  ante,  no\.  \,  V*  **• 

(«)  Bex  p.  BJcketts  Ljon,  0.  B.  1813,  If  S. 
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*9?41  *^  ^1&s  ^)een  Golden  ^nafc  ^e  mugter  hooks  of  the  King's  ships,  documented 
J  in  the  navy-office,  to  which  returns  are  regularly  made,  by  the  several  com- 
manders, of  the  names,  &c,  of  their  respective  crews,  may  be  admitted  as  evidence 
of  the  persons  therein  named  having  served  on  board  the  several  ships  in  the  capa- 
cities therein  mentioned  (/) 

By  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Act,  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  102,  s.  55,  "every  per- 
son who,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  either  for  himself  or  for  another,  any  pen- 
sion, payment,  or  relief  from  the  fund,  fraudulently  forges  or  alters,  or  procures  to 
be  forged  or  altered,  or  assists  in  forging  or  altering,  any  certificate  or  other  docu- 
ment purporting  to  show  or  assist  in  showing  a  right  to  such  pension,  payment,  or 
relief,  and  every  person  who  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  fraudulently  makes  use  of 
any  forged  or  altered  certificate  or  other  such  document  as  aforesaid,  or  any  certifi- 
cate or  other  such  document  as  aforesaid  not  belonging  to  him,  or  who  for  the  par- 
pose  aforesaid  gives  or  makes,  or  procures  to  be  given  or  made,  or  assists  in  giving 
or  procuring  to  be  given  or  made,  any  false  evidence  to(jf  )  representation,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  false,  shall  be  punishable  with  transportation  for  seven  yearsT(^)  or 
may  be  summarily  prosecuted  before  two  or  more  justices,  or  in  Scotland  before  two 
or  more  justices  or  the  sheriff,  and  punished  upon  conviction  by  imprisonment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  mouths,  with  or  without  hard  labor." 

By  the  Seamen's  Savings'  Banks  Act,  19  &  20  Vict  c.  41,  s.  6,  "every  person 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  either  for  himself  or  for  another,  any  money 
deposited  in  any  savings'  bank  established  under  this  Act,  or  any  interest  thereon, 
forges,  assists  in  forging,  or  procures  to  be  forged,  or  fraudulently  alters,  assists  in 
fraudulently  altering,  or  procures  to  be  fraudulently  altered,  any  document  par- 
porting  to  show  or  assist  in  showing  a  right  to  any  such  money  or  interest,  and 
every  person  who  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  makes  use  of  any  such  forged  or  altered 
document  as  aforesaid,  or  who  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  gives  or  makes,  or  procures 
to  be  given  or  made,  or  assists  in  giving  or  making,  or  procuring  to  be  given  or 
made,  any  false  evidence  or  representation,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  shall  on 
conviction  be  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  five(A)  years,  or  with 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or,  if  summarily  prosecuted  and  convicted,  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months." 

The  4  Geo.  2,  c.  18,  s.  1,  having  reference  to  the  treaties  between  this  kingdom 
and  the  Barbary  powers,  by  which,  on  producing  a  pass  in  a  certain  form,  those 
powers  agreed  to  let  British  vessels  go  free,  enacted,  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  auy  other  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
without,  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made, 
*Q9^1  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  wittingly  or  knowingly  act  *or  assist  in  the  false 
J  making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting,  any  pass  or  passes  for  any  ship  or  ships 
whatsoever,  commonly  called  a  Mediterranean  pass  or  Mediterranean  passes,  or  shall 
counterfeit  the  seal  of  the  said  office,  or  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  or  of  any  commissioner  or 
commissioners  for  executing  the  said  office  for  the  time  being,  to  any  such  pass  or 
passes,  or  shall  alter  or  erase  any  true  and  authentic  pass  or  passes  issued  or  made 
out  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  commissioners 
for  executing  the  said  office  for  the  time  being,  or  shall  utter  or  publish  as  true  anj 
such  false,  forged,  counterfeited,  altered,  or  erased  pass  or  passes,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  false,  forged,  counterfeited,  altered,  or  erased,  all  and  every  such  person  or 
persons,  being  in  due  form  of  law  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid 
in  any  proper  court  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  plantations  beyond 
the  seas,  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed  respectively,  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and   shall   suffer   death  in  cases  of  felony,   without  benefit  of 

if)  Rhodes's  case,  1  Leach  24  ;  Rex  v.  Fitzgerald,  1  Leach  20;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  b.  A 
p.  911 ;  Tannet's  case,  cor.  Wood,  B.,  Kent  Lent.  Ass.  1818,  MS. 

{ff)  Sic.     It  should  be  "or."     See  the  next  Act,  infra. 

(g)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  five  years,  ty 
the  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4,  and  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(h)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4. 
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clergy. "(A)  By  the  second  section  it  is  provided,  that  such  offences  committed  in 
any  country  or  place  out  of  Great  Britain,  either  within  or  without  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  may  be  inquired  of,  &c.,  in  any  county  of  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  the 
King's  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  or  before  any  court  of 
justiciary  in  Scotland,  &c 

The  5  Geo.  4,  c.  113,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,"  enacts  by  sec.  10,  "  that  if  any  persons 
shall  wilfully  and  fraudulently  forge  or  counterfeit  any  certificate,  certificate  of  valua- 
tion, sentence  or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitution,  copy  of  sentence  or  decree  of 
condemnation  or  restitution,  or  any  receipt  (such  receipts  being  required  by  this 
Act),  or  any  part  of  such  certificate,  certificate  of  valuation,  sentence  or  decree  of 
condemnation  or  restitution,  copy  of  sentence  or  decree  of  condemnation  or  restitu- 
tion, or  receipt  as  aforesaid ;  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  utter  or  publish  the 
same,  knowing  it  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  with  intent,  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  or  successors,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  or  any  body  politic  or 
corporate :  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  person  or  persons  so  offending,  and  their 
procurers,  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
felons,  and  shall  be  transported  beyond  seas  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years, 
or  shall  be  confined  and  kept  to  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  nor 
less  than  three  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  such  offender  or 
offenders  shall  be  tried  and  convicted. "(f) 

The  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  45,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  carry  into  further  execution  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  his  present  Majesty,  for 
compensating  owners  of  slaves  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery,1'  by  sec.  12  enacts,  that 
"  if  *any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  r*qo£ 
be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  shall  willingly  act  or  assist  in  the  forging  or  *- 
counterfeiting,  any  receipt  or  receipts  for  the  whole  of  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
contributions  towards  the  said  sum  of  fifteen  millions,  either  with  or  without  the 
name  or  names  of  any  person  or  persons  being  inserted  therein  as  the  contributor  or 
contributors  thereto,  payer  or  payers  thereof,  or  of  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  or  any 
certificate  or  other  instrument  to  be  issued  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  or  shall  alter  any  number,  figure,  or  word  therein,  or  utter  or 
publish  as  true  any  such  false,  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered  receipt  or  receipts, 
certificate  or  certificates,  instrument  or  instruments,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernor and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  or  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever, every  such  person  or  persons  so  forging  or  counterfeiting,  or  causing  or  pro- 
curing to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  or  willingly  acting  or  assisting  in  the  forging  or 
counterfeiting,  or  altering,  uttering,  or  publishing  as  aforesaid,  being  thereof  con- 
victed in  due  form  of  law,  shall  be  adjudged  guHty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death 
as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy." (j) 

The  6  Geo.  4,  c.  78,  s.  25,  enacts,  u  that  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully 
forge  or  counterfeit,  interline,  erase,  or  alter,  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
interlined,  erased,  or  altered,  any  certificate  directed  or  required  to  be  granted  by 
any  order  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  in  council,  now  in  force  or  hereafter 
to  be  made,  touching  quarantine,  or  shall  publish  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited, 
interlined,  erased,  or  altered  certificate,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
interlined,  erased,  or  altered,  or  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  utter  and  publish  any  such 
certificate,  with  intent  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a  true  certificate  to  be  given  thereto,  know- 
ing the  contents  of  such  certificate  to  be  false,  he  or  she  shall  be  guilty  of  felony ."(£) 

(A)  This  section  not  being  repealed  by  tbe  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  and  tbe  offences  therein  con- 
tained not  being  made  capital  by  that  Act,  such  offences  are  now  punishable  under  tbe 
24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  48,  ante,  p.  847.  As  to  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  acces- 
sories, see  the  same  Act,  sec.  49,  ante,  p.  848. 

(t)  This  provision  seems  incidentally  repealed  by  the  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  73,  which  abolishes 
littery  in  the  British  colonies. 

(/)  The  present  punishment  for  these  offences  is  regulated  by  the  1  Vict.  c.  84,  ss.  1 
*  3,  ante,  p.  112,  note  (A) ;  neither  the  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  45,  nor  the  1  Vict.  c.  84,  makes 
My  provision  for  the  punishment  of  accessories  after  the  fact;  they  are  therefore  punish- 
able ttnder  tbe  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  4,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  69. 

(4)  As  no  punishment  is  expressly  pointed  oat  by  the  Act  either  for  ptvucV^i 
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By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  b.  33,  "  whosoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall 
forge  or  alter  any  certificate,  report,  entry,  indorsement,  declaration  of  trust,  note, 
direction,  authority,  instrument,  or  writing  made  or  purporting  or  appearing  to  be 
made  by  the  accountant-general,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England  or  Ireland,  or  by  any  judge  or  officer  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  In- 
land, or  by  any  officer  of  any  Court  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  by  any  cashier  or 
other  officer  or  clerk  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ire- 
land, or  the  name,  handwriting,  or  signature  of  any  such  accountant-general,  judge, 
cashier,  officer,  or  clerk  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any 
*Q*>71  8U°k  certificate,  report,  entry,  ^indorsement,  declaration  of  trust,  note,  direc- 
J  tion,  authority,  instrument,  or  writing,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or 
altered,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  fivef&£)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
oonfinement."(J) 

In  a  case  upon  the  12  Geo.  1,  c.  32,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a 
writing,  purporting  to  be  an  office-copy  of  a  report  of  the  aecomptant-general of 
money  being  paid  into  the  bank  pursuant  to  an  order  of  Chancery,  and  also  an 
office-copy  of  a  certificate  of  one  of  the  cashiers  of  the  bank,  of  the  payment  of  the 
money  into  the  bank.  The  second  count  was  for  publishing  the  same,  knowing 
them  to  be  forged,  with  intent  to  defraud,  &c.  And  the  third  and  fourth  counts 
were,  the  one  for  forging,  the  other  for  publishing  a  writing  in  form  of  a  writing 
purporting  to  be  an  office-copy  of  the  certificate  of  the  accomptant-generaL  and  an 
office-ropy  of  the  receipt  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank.  The  certificate  and  receipt 
were  set  out  verbatim  in  all  the  counts,  and  the  offence  was  laid  to  be  done  with 
intent  to  defraud  William  Hunt.  Upon  the  trial  a  special  verdict  was  found, 
which  was  afterwards  argued  before  Lord  Mansfield  and  nine  of  the  other  judges. 
After  the  argument,  Lord  Mansfield  observed,  that  the  verdict  left  but  one  question 
to  consider,  namely,  whether  the  offence  was  within  the  12  Geo.  1,  c.  32,  s.  9.  and 
in  a  subsequent  term,  eleven  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  and 
special  verdict  were  sufficient,  and  needed  no  amendment ;  and  that  the  case  was 
within  the  statute.(m) 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  17  &  18  Vict,  c.  104,  ss.  101,  164,  220,  320,  and 
496,  makes  the  forgery  and  uttering  of  many  documents  therein  mentioned  either  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor.  By  sec.  176,  "  every  person  who  makes,  assists  in  making, 
or  procures  to  be  made  any  false  certificate  or  report  of  the  service,  qualifications, 
conduct,  or  character  of  any  seaman,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  or  who  forges, 
assists  in  forging,  or  procures  to  be  forged,  or  fraudulently  alters,  assists  in  fraudu- 
lently altering,  or  procures  to  be  fraudulently  altered,  any  such  certificate  or  report, 
or  who  fraudulently  makes  use  of  any  certificate  or  report,  or  of  any  copy  of  any 
certificate  or  report  which  is  forged  or  altered  or  does  not  belong  to  him,  shall  for 
each  such  offence  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

On  an  indictment  on  the  preceding  section  it  appeared  that  A.  Goddard,  a 

seaman,  had  served  on  board  a  British  ship,  and  had  been  duly  discharged  in  the 

presence  of  a  shipping-master  duly  appointed  under  the  said  Act,  and  the  master  of 

*ooq-|  tne  8hip  naa<  *signed,  before  the  said  shipping-master,  in  the  proper  form,  a 

J  report  of  the  character  of  Goddard,  in  which,  opposite  to  the  space  for 

sorie8,  the  principals  are  punishable  under  the  7  4  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  88.  8  A  9,  and  the  1 
Vict.  c.  90,  s.  5,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  3,  and  the  accessories  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94,  nit, 
vol.  1,  p.  67,  tt  teq. 

(kk)  27  b  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(/)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  12  Geo.  1,  c.  32,  8.  9,  and  23  k  24  Geo.  3,  c.  22,8. 
22  (I.),  and  is  extended  to  the  certificates,  &c,  of  any  judge  or  officer  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  in  Ireland,  and  of  any  officer  of  any  court  in  England  or  Ireland. 

As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(m)  Gibson's  case,  I  Leach  61 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  8.  22,  p.  899,  in  which  last  authority 
the  special  verdict  is  fully  stated,  and  the  arguments  of  counsel  given  at  considerable 
length,  for  the  reason  that  the  particular  grounds  on  which  the  case  was  decided  are  aot 
declared  in  the  note.    The  prisoner  was  executed,  1  Leach  63. 
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"character  for  ability  in  whatever  capacity/'  was  put  the  letter  M,  which  signified 
that  it  was  middling.  Goddard  went  to  the  prisoner  who  for  half  a  crown  made 
and  delivered  to  Goddard  a  fresh  one,  being  a  facsimile  of  the  genuine  one,  except 
that  G,  which  signified  good,  was  substituted  for  the  letter  M,  in  the  place  before 
mentioned ;  and,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  within  the  section. (n) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict  c.  98,  s.  35,  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  fraudulently  alter 
any  license  of  or  certificate  for  marriage,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off 
any  such  license  or  certificate,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  fraudulently  altered, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years  and  not  less  than  five(nn)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confine- 
ment."^) 

Sec.  36.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  destroy,  deface,  or  injure,  or  cause  or 
permit  to  be  destroyed,  defaced,  or  injured,  any  register  of  births,  baptisms, 
marriages,  deaths,  or  burials  which  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  by  law  authorized 
or  required  to  be  kept  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  any  such  register,  or 
any  certified  copy  of  any  such  register,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  forge  ox  fraudu- 
lently alter  in  any  such  register  any  entry  relating  to  any  birth,  baptism,  marriage, 
death,  or  burial,  or  any  part  of  any  such  register,  or  any  certified  copy  of  such 
register,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  knowingly  and  unlawfully  insert  or  cause  or 
permit  to  be  inserted  in  any  such  register,  or  in  any  certified  copy  thereof,  any  false 
entry  of  any  matter  relating  to  any  birth,  baptism,  marriage,  death,  or  burial,  or 
shall  knowingly  and  unlawfully  give  any  false  certificate  relating  to  any  birth, 
baptism,  marriage,  death,  or  burial,  or  shall  certify  any  writing  to  be  a  copy  or 
extract  from  any  such  register,  knowing  such  writing,  or  the  part  of  such  register 
whereof  such  copy  or  extract  shall  be  so  given,  to  be  false  in  any  material  particular, 
or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  seal  of  or  belonging  to  any  register  office  or  burial 
board,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  such  register,  entry,  certified 
copy,  certificate,  or  seal,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged,  or  altered,  or  shall 
offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  copy  of  any  entry  in  any  such  register,  know- 
ing such  entry  to  be  false,  forged,  or  altered,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(nn)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  with- 
out solitary  confinement."^) 

♦Sec.  37.  a  Whosoever  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  insert  or  cause  or  r*ft9q 
permit  to  be  inserted  in  any  copy  of  any  register  directed  or  required  by  *■ 


(«)  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  D.  k  B.  558.  (nn)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

to)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  20,  and  extended  to  Ireland. 

It  is  alto  extended  to  certificates  for  marriage. 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  aute,  p.  849. 

(j»)  This  clause  is  framed  on  the  I  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s  20 ;  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  86,  s.  43,  re 
lating  to  the  registering  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  81,  s. 
75,  relating  to  the  same  purposes  in  Ireland;  and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  81,  s.  15,  relating  to 
burial  boards. 

The  three  former  statutes  contain  a  proviso  that  no  person  therein  mentioned  shall  be 
liable  to  punishment  for  correcting  accidental  errors  in  the  manner  therein  specified  ;  but 
ia  the  present  clause  the  word  "  unlawfully"  is  substituted  for  •«  wilfully"  in  order  that 
cases  falling  within  the  proviso  should  be  excluded  from  this  clause  by  the  terms  used  in 
it.  The  proviso  in  each  Act  is  left  unrepealed,  and  the  Repeal  Bill  has  a  clause  specially 
framed  to  preserve  the  proviso  in  each  Act.  This  was  the  only  course  that  could  be  taken 
in  these  Acts ;  for  the  clauses  in  question  are  altogether  improperly  framed,  and  proper 
clauses  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  Acts.  Instead  of  being  a  proviso  there 
oagbt  to  be  a  substantive  enactment  providing  in  what  manner,  by  whom,  before  what 
witnesses,  and  within  what  period  any  erroneous  entry  in  a  register  may  be  amended,  and 
ft  should  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  to  make  such  amendments  upon  such 
proof  being  adduced  as  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  clause.  There  is  a  much  better  clause 
ia  the  Scotch  Registration  Act,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  80,  s.  63,  by  which  the  amendment  is  to 
bt  mads  by  the  sheriff  after  hearing  the  parties  there  specified.  As  to  hard  labor,  *c, 
ssa  a*!*,  p.  849. 
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law  to  be  transmitted  to  any  registrar  or  other  officer  any  false  entry  of  any  matter 
relating  to  any  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial,  or  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  ojfcr, 
utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  copy  of 
any  register  so  directed  or  required  to  be  transmitted  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  sign  or  verity  any  copy  of  any  register  so  directed  or  required  to 
be  transmitted  aforesaid,  which  copy  shall  be  false  in  any  part  thereof,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  or  shall  unlawfully  destroy,  deface,  or  injure,  or  shall  for  any  fraud* 
tdent  purpose  take  from  its  place  of  deposit,  or  conceal  any  such  copy  of  any  register, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
five(pp)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

By  the  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  86,  s.  41,  "every  person  who  shall  wilfully  make  or 
cause  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  being  inserted  in  any  register  of  birth,  death, 
or  marriage,  any  false  statement  touching  any  of  the  particulars  herein  required  to 
be  known  and  registered,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties  as  if  he 
were  guilty  of  perjury."(r) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  preceding  clause  for  making  false  statements 
of  the  particulars  required  by  the  Act  for  the  registration  of  a  marriage.  The  first 
count  alleged  that  W.  F.  Hamilton  was  a  clergyman,  &c.,  and  that  "  before  the  com- 
mitting of  the  offence  in  this  count  mentioned"  he  had  solemnised  a  marriage 
between  the  prisoner  and  Esther  Field,  and  "  after  the  solemnisation  of  the  Bald 
marriage"  the  said  VV.  F.  Hamilton  was  about  to  register  the  particulars  relating  to 
*<tf  01  tne  sa^  marria£ei  aQd  *that  the  prisoner  wilfully,  &c.,  made  to  the  said  W. 
J  F.  Hamilton, ;( for  the  purpose  of  being  inserted  in  the  register  of  marriages" 
certain  false  statements,  which  were  described.  The  prisoner  stated  to  E.  Speller, 
the  parish  clerk  of  the  Trinity  district  Church,  Marylebone,  that  he  was  residing 
at  No.  31  Wimpole-street,  in  the  said  parish,  and  that  Esther  Field  was  of  full  age. 
This  statement  was  first  made  to  Speller  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  publica- 
tion of  the  banns  between  himself  and  Esther  Field,  and  was  inserted  in  the  banns 
book;  and  from  the  banns  book  by  Speller,  before  the  solemnisation  of  the 
marriage,  copied  into  the  register  book  of  marriages,  the  prisoner  at  the  time  reit- 
erating his  previous  statements ;  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  these  statements 
were  untrue.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  register  book  had  been  provided  by 
the  registrar-general.  The  prisoner  and  Esther  Field  were  married  by  the  Re*.  F. 
Hamilton  at  the  above  church,  and  after  the  marriage  Mr.  Hamilton  asked  the  pri- 
soner whether  the  particulars  entered  previous  to  the  marriage  by  Speller  were 
correct,  and  an  affirmative  answer  was  given  by  the  prisoner;  after  which  the  parties 
and  vritoesses  signed  the  register.  It  was  objected — 1,  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
proved  that  the  register  book  had  been  furnished  by  the  registrar-general ;  2,  that 
the  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  under  the  first  two  counts,  as  they  alleged  the 
false  statements  to  have  been  made  to  the  officiating  clergyman  after  the  solemnisa- 
tion of  the  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  inserted  in  the  register,  whereas 
the  insertion  had  been  made  before  the  marriage.  But,  on  a  case  reserved  on  these 
objections,  all  the  judges  present  agreed  that  the  first  count  was  proved. (Y) 

An  indictment  on  the  same  section  alleged  that  the  defendant  made  false  state- 
ments of  the  particulars  required  to  be  legistered  in  this — that  he  was  a  widower, 
and  the  lady  he  married  a  widow.  The  defendant,  being  a  widower,  had,  at  the 
parish  church  of  Paddington.  married  Mrs.  M.  A.  V.  Vaughan,  she  being  then  a 
widow,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  he  had  again  married  the  same  lady  at  St 

(pp)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(q)  1  his  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  22,  and  extended  to  Ireland. 

In  Bowfn's  case,  1  Den.  C.  C  22,  the  prisoner  bad  obtained  access  to  the  registries  of 
the  dioceses  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  and  had  taken  away  copies  of  registers  there 
deposited,  and  by  some  means  or  other  obliterated  the  entries  on  them,  and  written  oa 
them  in  their  stead  entries,  which,  if  genuine,  would  have  proved  part  of  the  pedigree  <h 
a  claimant  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  banker  of  Gloucester.  The  words  in  italics 
were  introduced  in  order  to  embrace  all  such  cases.     As  to  hard  labor,  Jtc,  see  tmte,  p.  8& 

(r)  This  clause  is  placed  here  as  intimately  connected  with  causing  raise  entries  lose 
actually  made  in  registers.     For  the  punishment,  see  vol.  3,  p.  107. 

(s)  Reg.  v.  Brown,  1  Den.  G.  C.  m  •,  2  G.  *  K.  504  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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George's,  Hanover-square,  he  then  stating,  for  the  purpose  of  the  registration  of 
that  marriage,  that  he  was  a  widower  and  the  lady  a  widow,  which  was  alleged  to  he 
false,  as  he  had  married  the  same  lady  previously  at  Paddington.  Lord  Campbell, 
C.  J.,  told  the  jury  that  "  in  order  that  you  should  convict  the  defendant  on  this 
indictment,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  he  made  the  statement  not  only  untruly, 
but  wilfully  and  intentionally;  for  if  you  should  think  that  he  did  it  mistakenly,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  he  is  not  within  the  statute.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
when  persons  have  been  married  by  a  marriage  perfectly  legal  and  perfectly  valid, 
that,  tor  greater  safety,  they  are  remarried;  and  this  often  occurs,  because  a 
marriage  in  England  is  easier  of  proof  than  a  marriage  in  Scotland,  although  both 
are  equally  valid."(f) 

*The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  feloniously  causing  to  be  registered  in  the  r*qoi 
register  of  deaths  of  the  borough  of  W.  a  false  entry  of  the  death  of  J.  *- 
Hodson.  The  prisoner  would  have  been  entitled  to  £50  on  the  death  of  J.  Hodson 
if  he  died  under  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  money,  and  per- 
suade the  trustee  of  the  property  that  J.  Hodson  was  dead,  when  in  fact  he  was 
not,  she  went  and  desired  the  registrar  at  W.  to  register  the  death  of  J.  Hodson, 
who,  she  said,  had  died  in  her  presence,  and  she  gave  him  the  particulars,  which 
he  entered  in  the  register  from  her  dictation,  and  she  signed  the  register  with  her 
mark.  The  trustee  paid  her  the  £50  on  the  certificate  of  the  register  which  was 
shown  him,  and  had  to  pay  the  amount  again  to  J.  Hodson,  who  was  alive.  Cress- 
well,  J.,  held  that  it  was  a  felony  within  the  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  86,  s.  43,  to  procure 
a  false  entry  in  a  register  in  the  manner  which  had  been  proved  here.(v) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having  feloniously  caused  a  false  entry  of 
a  birth  to  be  made  in  the  register  of  the  births  of  St  Clement  Danes,  the  prisoner 
'  went  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  registrar  of  births  for  St.  Clement's  parish,  and  asked  him 
to  register  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  she  said  was  her  own,  and  she  stated  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  W.  Daley,  of  No.  77,  Ship-yard,  and  that  the  child  was  born 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1849.  Mr.  Jones  cautioned  her  as  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  true  statement  in  the  matter,  and,  as  she  persisted  in  the  truth  of  her 
statement,  he  made  the  entry  according  to  it,  and  she  signed  the  entry  as  the  per- 
son giving  the  information ;  the  entry  was  false  in  every  particular  j  and  it  was  held 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  felony  within  the  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  86,  s.  43,  which 
made  it  a  felony  to  "  cause  to  be  inserted  in  any  register  book"  "  any  false  entry  of 
any  birth  j"  and  that  she  was  not  merely  guilty  of  the  misdemeanor  under  sec.  41 
of  the  same  Act,  of  wilfully  making  a  false  statement  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
inserted  in  any  register  of  birth,  (v) 

(t)  Reg.  o.  Lord  Dunboyne,  3  C.  &  K.  1.    Lord  Campbell  referred  to  Lord  Eldon's  second 
marriage  at  Newcastle,  where  Lady  Eldon  was  described  by  her  maiden  name,  and  added, 
41  Lord  Eldon  therefore  did  exactly  the  same  in  substance  as  that  which  is  charged  as  a 
crime  in  the  present  case  ;  indeed,  if  in  the  register  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Lord 
Dunboyne  hnd  described  the  lady  as  Lady  Dunboyne,  which  is  what  I  suppose  the  prose- 
cutor suggests  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  would  have  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  register 
to  have  gone  to  that  church  to  marry  his  own  wife ;  and  I  confess  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  that  would  have  been  extremely  absurd."     In  Reg.  v.  Hotine,  9  Cox  C.  C.  146,  which 
was  an  indictment  for  making  false  statements  to  the  registrar  as  to  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  a  child,  several  points  were  raised,  but  not  decided  ;  as  the  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner.     He  had  first  married  M.  A.  Saunders,  who  left  him,  and  he  had  afterwards 
married  Sophia  Robins,  by  whom  he  had  had  a  son,  whose  birth  he  bad  registered,  and 
under  the  heading  "  Name  and  maiden  surname  of  the  mother,"  he  bad  caused  to  be 
entered  '*  Sophia  Hotine,  formerly  Robins,"  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  entry  was  false,  as 
he  knew  his  first  wife  was  alive  at  the  time  he  made  it.     It  was  objected  that  the  Act  did 
not  require  a  man  to  state  whether  or  not  he  was  married  to  the  mother  of  the  child.    A 
name  might  be  gained  by  reputation,  and  the  Act  might  apply  to  a  woman's  name  gained 
by  reputation.     It  was  not  confined  to  legitimate  children.     For  the  crown  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  word  "name  and  maiden  surname  of  the  mother"  must  mean  surname 
l>etore  being  changed  by  marriage;  but  no  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  point.     Another 
point  taken  in  this  and  the  preceding  case  was  that  the  prosecution  must  be  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  offence  committed  ;  in  the  preceding  case  Lord  Campbell  let 
the  case  proceed,  and  in  this  case  the  point  would  have  been  reserved  together  with  the 
other. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Mason,  2  C.  k  K.  622  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

\v)  Reg.  v.  Dewitt,  2  C.  6  K.  905  (61  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Cresswell,  J.,  after  consulting  Jkltoe* 
son.  B. 
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A  count  alleged  that  the  prisoner  feloniously  and  wilfully  did  destroy,  deface,  and 
injure  a  certain  register  of  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  in  C.  The  prisoner 
called  to  search  the  register,  and  whilst  the  curate  was  looking  into  a  chest  for  an- 
*Q39l  other  book,  *and  had  his  back  turned,  the  prisoner  tore  off  the  lower  portion 
J  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  register;  the  part  of  the  leaf  was  torn  off  and 
entirely  separated  from  the  residue.  [The  part  torn  off  contained  five  entire  entries, 
and  the  whole  of  the  entry  of  a  marriage  except "  October  4th,  1741,"  and  the  pri- 
soner had  obtained  access  to  the  registry  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  altered 
the  transcript  there  deposited  by  substituting  a  fictitious  marriage  on  the  said  4th  of 
October  for  the  real  entry,  and  the  object  of  the  prisoner  was  that  this  transcript 
should  become  good  secondary  evidence  of  the  fictitious  marriage  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  register.] (w)  The  curate  immediately  detected  the  prisoner.  The  de- 
fence was  that  it  was  torn  by  accident ;  but  the  jury  found  that  it  was  done  wil- 
fully. It  was  objected — 1st,  that  this  was  neither  a  destroying,  defacing,  or  injuring 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  as  the  register  when  produced  had  the  torn  piece 
pasted  to  the  residue  of  the  leaf,  and  was  as  legible  as  before ;  but  Tindal,  C.  J., 
thought  that  at  the  time  it  was  actually  torn  off  and  separated  the  register  was  de- 
faced, or  at  all  events  injured,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  2d,  that  the 
indictment  was  bad,  as  it  stated  three  distinct  offences — the  destroying,  defacing, 
and  injuring  the  register;  but  Tindal,  C  J.,  thought  that,  the  language  of  the 
statute  having  been  followed,  it  was  no  objection  that  the  offences  were  charged 
cumulatively,  though  one  only  was  proved.(x)  Lastly,  that  the  indictment  ought 
to  have  charged  that  the  offence  was  committed  scienter;  but  Tindal,  C.  J.,  thought 
that  was  implied  from  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged.  And,  on  a  case  reserved, 
it  was  held  that  all  that  had  been  done  was  perfectly  right  on  all  the  points.(y) 

We  have  seen  that  if  a  man  gave  a  forged  certificate  of  a  marriage  to  the  pre- 
tended wife  in  order  that  she  might  show  it  to  her  father,  the  man  was  not  guilty 
of  an  uttering  within  the  1  Will,  4,  c.  66,  s.  20.(» 

The  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  85,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  marriages  in  England,"  by  sec 
38,  enacts,  that  "  every  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  make  any  fabe 
declaration  or  sign  any  false  notice  or  certificate  required  by  this  Act,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  any  marriage,  and  every  person  who  shall  forbid  the  issue  of  any 
superintendent  registrar's  certificate  by  falsely  representing  himself  or  herself  to  be 
a  person  whose  consent  to  such  marriage  is  required  by  law,  knowing  such  repre- 
sentation to  be  false,  shall  suffer  the  penalties  of  perjury."(a) 

The  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  92,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  enabling  courts  of  justice  to  admit 
non-parochial  registers  as  evidence  of  births,  or  baptisms,  deaths,  or  burials,  and 
marriages,"  by  sec.  8  enacts,  that  "  every  person  who  shall  wilfully  destroy  or  in- 
jure, or  cause  to  be  destroyed  or  injured,  any  register  or  record  of  birth  or  bap- 
tqoo-i  tism,  naming,  or  dedication,  death,  or  burial,  or  marriage,  which  shall  *be 
J  deposited  with  the  registrar-general  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  shall  falsely  make  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  to  be  falsely  made  or  counier- 
feited,  any  part  of  any  such  register  or  record,  or  shall  wilfully  insert  or  cause  to 
be  inserted  in  any  of  such  registers  or  records  any  false  entry  of  any  birth  or  bap- 
tism, naming,  or  dedication,  death,  or  burial,  or  marriage,  or  shall  wilfully  give  any 
false  certificate,  or  shall  certify  any  writing  to  be  an  extract  from  any  register  or 
record,  knowing  the  same  register  or  record  to  be  false  in  any  part  thereof,  or  shall 
forge  or  counterfeit  the  seal  of  the  said  office,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony."(&) 

(tr)  The  statement  between  brackets  is  from  1  C.  k  K.  501  (47  E.  G.  L.  R.),  bat  was  not 
contained  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  judges, 
(z)  Fuller's  case,  2  Leach  916. 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Bowen,  1  Den.  C.  C.  22 ;  1  C.  k  K.  501  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(2)  Reg.  v.  Hey  wood,  2  C.  k  K.  352  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(a)  For  this  punishment,  see  Perjury,  pott,  vol.  3,  p.  107.  The  3  4  4  Vict.  c.  72,1.4, 
contains  a  similar  provision  against  false  declarations  made  to  procure  a  marriage  oat  of 
a  district;  and  19  k  20  Vict.  c.  119,  ss.  2  k  18,  contains  similar  provisions  to  the  6*  J 
Will.  4,  c.  85,  s.  38. 

(b)  As  this  is  a  felony  for  which  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  92,  provides  no  express  punisbaest, 
the  principals  are  punishable  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  as.  8*9,  and  the  I  Viet  c 
90,  a  5,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  3,  and  the  accessories  are  punishable  under  the  24  k  15  Viet  cH 
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The  statutes  authorizing  government  to  raise  money  by  way  of  annuities,  usually 
contain  clauses  making  it  a  felony  to  forge,  &c,  any  register,  certificate,  affidavit, 
&c.,  therein  mentioned,  or  to  personate  any  true  nominee. 

The  10  Geo.  4,  c.  24,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  enable  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  to  grant  life  annuities,  and  annuities  for  terms  of 
years/'  by  sec.  41  enacts,  that  u  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or 
alter,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  or  shall  know- 
ingly or  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering,  any  register 
or  registers  of  the  birth,  or  baptism,  or  death,  or  burial,  of  any  person  or  persons  to 
he  appointed  a  nominee  or  nominees  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any  copy 
or  certificate  of  any  such  register,  or  the  name  or  names  of  any  witness  or  witnesses 
to  any  such  certificate,  or  any  affidavit  or  affirmation  required  to  be  taken  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  any  certificate  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate, 
or  of  any  officer  acting  under  the  said  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  of  any  such  affidavit  or  affirmation  having  been  taken  before  him,  or  any  cer- 
tificate of  any  governor  or  person  acting  as  such,  or  minister,  or  consul,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  any  province,  town,  or  place,  or  other  person  authorized  by  this  Act 
to  grant  any  certificate  of  the  life  or  death  of  any  nominee;  or  shall  forge,  counter- 
feit, or  alter,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  or  shall 
knowingly  or  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering,  any 
certificate  or  certificates  of  any  officer  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  or  of- any  cashier  or  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  name  or 
names  of  any  person  or  persons  in  or  to  any  transfer  of  any  bank  annuities 
or  long  annuities,  or  in  or  to  any  certificate  or  other  instrument  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  the  purchase  of  any  annuity  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  in  or  to  any  transfer  or  acceptance  of  any  such  annuity  in  the  books  of  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  or  to  any  receipt  or  discharge 
for  any  such  annuity,  or  in  or  to  any  receipt  or  discharge  for  any  payment  or  pay- 
ments due  or  to  become  due  thereon,  or  in  or  to  any  letter  of  attorney  or  other 
authority  or  instrument  to  authorize,  or  ^purporting  to  authorize,  the  transfer  r*Q.> . 
or  acceptance  of  any  bank  annuities  or  long  annuities,  or  any  life  annuity,  or  *- 
any  annuity  for  years  of  whatsoever  kind,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
authorizing  or  purporting  to  authorize  the  receipt  of  any  life  annuity,  or  any  annuity 
for  years  of  whatsoever  kind,  granted  under  this  Act,  or  any  payment  or  payments 
due  or  to  become  due  thereon ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully,  falsely, 
and  deceitfully  personate  any  true  and  real  nominee  or  nominees,  or  shall  wilfully 
utter  or  deliver  or  produce  to  any  person  or  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  any  such  forged  register  or  copy  of  register,  or  any  such  forged  certificate, 
affidavit,  or  affirmation,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered, 
with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  with  intent  to  defraud 
any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  then  and  in  every  such  case  all  and  every  persons 
and  person  so  offending  and  being  lawfully  convicted  thereof  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death."  (c) 

The  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  59,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  transfer  the  management  of  certain 
annuities  on  lives  from  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer  to  the  management 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt/'  &c.,  by  sec.  19,  enacts, 
that  "  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  shall  cause  or 
procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  or  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  act  or 
assist  in  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering,  any  declaration,  warrant,  order,  or 
other  instrument,  or  any  affidavit  or  affirmation  required  to  be  made  by  this  Act,  or 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  under  any  of  the  pro- 

a*fe,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  tt  teq.  The  21  k  22  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  3,  extends  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  92, 
ft.  8,  &c,  to  registers  deposited  under  the  21  k  22  Vict.  c.  25,  in  the  General  Register 
Office. 

(e)  Several  branches  of  the  above  enactment  appear  to  be  superseded  bj  the  24  k  25 
Vict.  c.  98.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  branches,  the  offences  therein  described  not 
having  been  repealed  by  the  I  Will.  4,  c.  66,  and  that  Act  not  having  made  them  punish- 
able with  death,  persons  convicted  thereof  are  punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  98, 
a.  48,  ante,  p.  847.  As  to  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accesso- 
ries, see  the  same  Act,  sec.  49,  ante,  p.  848. 
TOL.  II.— 46 
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visions  of  this  Act,  or  under  any  authority  given  to  them  for  that  purpose;  or  shall 
forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
altered,  or  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  or 
altering,  any  certificate  or  order  of  any  officer  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  or  the  name  or  names  of  any  person  or  persons  in  or  to  any 
transfer  of  any  annuity,  or  in  or  to  any  certificate,  order,  warrant,  or  other  instru- 
ment for  4he  payment  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  any  annuity  under  the  prorisioDS 
of  this  Act,  or  in  or  to  any  transfer  or  acceptance  of  any  such  annuity  in  the  boob 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  or  in  or  to  any  receipt 
or  discharge  for  any  such  annuity,  or  in  or  to  any  receipt  or  discharge  for 
any  payment  or  payments  due  or  to  become  due  thereon,  or  in  or  to  any 
letter  of  attorney  or  other  authority  or  instrument  to  authorize,  or  purporting 
to  authorize,  the  transfer  or  acceptance  of  any  annuities  or  any  life  annuity  of 
whatsoever  kind,  or  authorizing  or  purporting  to  authorize  the  receipt  of  any  life 
annuity  of  whatsoever  kind  granted  under  any  of  the  said  recited  Acts  or  this  Act, 
or  any  payment  or  payments  due  or  to  become  due  thereon ;  or  if  any  person  or 
jcqqc-i  persons  shall  wilfully,  falsely,  and  ^deceitfully  personate  any  true  and  real 
J  nominee  or  nominees,  or  shall  wilfully  utter  or  deliver,  or  produce  to  any 
person  or  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  any  forged  register  or  copy 
of  register  of  any  birth,  baptism,  or  marriage,  or  any  forged  declaration,  affidavit,  or 
affirmation,  knowing  the  sajne  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person 
or  persons  whomsoever ;  then  and  in  every  such  case  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
so  offending  being  lawfully  convicted  thereof  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  suffer  death  "(d) 

The  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  45  (Savings'  Bank  Annuities  Act),  s.  31,  provides  for  the 
forgery,  &c,  of  registers,  certificates,  and  other  documents  used  or  required  under 
that  Act. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.c  98,  s.  31,  "  whosoever  shall  forge  or  fraudulently  alter,  or 
shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  fraudulently 
altered,  any  memorial,  affidavit,  affirmation,  entry,  certificate,  indorsement,  document, 
or  writing,  made  or  issued  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  passed  or  hereafter  to  be 
passed  fur  or  relating  to  the  registry  of  deeds,  or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  seal 
of  or  belonging  to  any  office  for  the  registry  of  deeds,'  or  any  stamp  or  impression 
of  any  such  seal ;  or  shall  forge  any  name,  handwriting  or  signature  purporting  to 
be  the  name,  handwriting,  or  signature  of  any  person  to  any  such  memorial,  affidavit, 
affirmation,  entry,  certificate,  indorsement,  document,  or  writing,  which  shall  be 
required  or  directed  to  be  signed  by  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  passed  or  to  be  passed, 
or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  such  memorial  or  other  writing  as  in 
this  section  before  mentioned,  having  thereon  any  such  forged  stamp  or  impression  of 
any  such  seal,  or  any  such  forged  name,  handwriting;  or  signature,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  fur  any  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years,  and  not  less  than  five(cfr/)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  ftff 
•any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 
solitary  confinement."^) 

By  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  53  (Transfer  of  Land  Act),  s.  105,  "if  in  any  pro- 
ceeding to  obtain  the  registration  of  any  land,  or  any  land  certificate  or  certificate  of 

(d)  The  I  Vict.  c.  84,  repeals  the  punishment  of  death  imposed  by  this  section,  and  the 
present  punishment  is  provided  by  the  1  Vict.  c.  84,  ss.  1  k  3,  ante,  p.  912.  Neither  tbf 
2  k  3  Will.  4,  c.  59,  or  the  1  Vict.  c.  84,  contains  any  provision  for  the  punishment  of  ac- 
cessories after  the  fact ;  they  are  therefore  punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict,  c  94,  s.  4, 
ante,  vol.  1,  p.  69.     See  also  the  1  k  2  Vict.  c.  49,  8.  10. 

(dd)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(e)  This  clause  is  framed  on  the  2  &  3  Anne,  c.  4,  s.  19 ;  6  Anne,  c.  35,  s.  26;  and  8  Geo. 
2,  c.  6,  s.  31,  relating  to  Yorkshire;  7  Anne,  c.  20,  s.  15,  relating  to  Middlesex;  aod  the 
6  Anne,  c.  2,  8.  17  (I.);  8  Anne,  c.  10,  s.  4  (I.);  8  Geo.  1,  c.  15,  s.  4  (I.);  and  13  A  14  Vict 
c.  72,  8.  62  (I.),  relating  to  Ireland. 

The  clause  is  new  in  England,  except  as  to  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire.  As  to  bard  labor. 
&c,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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;le,  or  otherwise  id  any  transaction  relating  to  land  which  is  or  is  proposed  to  be 
it  upon  the  registry,  any  person  acting  either  as  principal  or  agent  shall,  knowingly 
id  with  intent  to  deceive,  make  or  assist  or  join  in  or  be  privy  to  the  making  of 
[j  material  false  statement  or  representation,  or  suppress,  conceal,  or  assist  or  join 
:  or  be  privy  to  the  suppressing,  withholding,  or  concealing  from  any  judge,  or  the 
•egistrar,  or  any  person  employed  by  or  assisting  the  registrar,  any  material  r*QQ/» 
>cumentf  fact,  or  matter  of  information,  every  person  so  acting  shall  be  *- 
*emcd  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
r  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  either  with  or  without  hard  labor,  or  to  be 
icd  such  sum  as  the  court  by  which  he  is  convicted  shall  award ;  the  act  or  thing 
me  or  obtained  by  means  of  such  fraud  or  falsehood  shall   be  null  and  void 

•  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  as  against  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration 
ithout  notice."(/) 

Sec.  138.  "  If  any  person  fraudulently  procures,  assists  in  fraudulently  procuring, 
is  privy  to  the  fraudulent  procurement  of-  any  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
lation  to  registered  land,  or  fraudulently  procures,  assists  in  fraudulently  pro- 
ving, or  is  privy  to  the  fraudulent  procurement  of  the  entry  on  the  register  of 
ly  caveat  or  notice  of  a  charge,  or  of  the  erasure  from  the  register  or  alteration  on 
e  register  of  any  caveat  or  notice  of  a  charge,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
lilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  and  any  order  procured  by  fraud,  and  any  act  consequent 
i  such  order,  and  any  entry,  erasure,  or  alteration  bo  made  by  fraud,  shall  be  void 

•  between  all  parties  or  privies  to  such  fraud.1' 

Sec.  1 39.  "  Any  person  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  under  the  last  preceding 
ction  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  with 
-  without  hard  labor,  or  to  be  fined  such  sum  as  the  court  by  which  he  is  convicted 
lall  think  just." 

By  the  25  &  26  Vict,  c.  67  (Declaration  of  Title  Act),  s.  44,  "  if  in  the  course  of 
ty  proceeding  before  the  court  under  this  Act  any  person  acting  either  as  principal 

agent  shall  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  deceive,  make  or  assist  or  join  in  or  be 
ivy  to  the  making  of  any  material  false  statement  or  representation,  or  suppress, 
oceal.  or  assist  or  join  in  or  be  privy  to  the  suppressing,  withholding,  or  concealing 
om  the  court  any  material  document,  fact,  or  matter  of  information,  every  person 

acting  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
ible  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  either  with  or 
ithout  hard  labor,  or  to  be  fined  such  sum  as  the  court  by  which  he  is  convicted 
tall  award :  the  order  or  declaration  of  title  obtained  by  means  of  such  fraud  or 
lschood  shall  be  null  and  void  for  or  against  all  persons  other  than  a  purchaser  for 
iluable  consideration  without  notice/' 

Sec.  45  (;  If  in  the  course  of  any  proceeding  before  the  court  under  this  Act 
ty  person  shall  fraudulently  forge  or  alter  or  assist  in  forging  or  altering  any  certi- 
»te  or  other  document  relating  to  such  land  or  to  the  title  thereof,  or  shall  fraudu- 
ntly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  such  certificate  or  other  docu-  r*oa» 
ent,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  such  person  **hall  be  guilty  *- 
'  felony,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  by  which 
i  is  convicted,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
?e(ff)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
ithout  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

The  54  Geo.  3,  c.  133,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  better  enabling  the  commissioners 
'  stamps  to  make  allowances  for  spoiled  stamps  on  policies  of  insurance  in  Great 

(/)  Sec.  106.  ''No  proceeding  or  conviction  for  any  act  hereby  declared  to  be  a  misde- 
eanor  shall  affect  any  remedy  which  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  act  may  be  entitled 
•,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  against  the  person  who  has  committed  such  act.1' 

Sec  107.  "  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  entitle  any  person  to  refuse  to  make  a 
>mplete  discovery  by  answer  to  any  bill  in  equity,  or  to  answer  any  question  or  inter- 
>gatory  in  any  civil  proceeding  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  in  the  court  of  bank- 
lptcy ;  but  no  answer  to  any  such  bill,  question,  or  interrogatory  shall  be  admissible  in 
ridence  against  such  person  in  any  criminal  proceeding." 

(/)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

ig)  Sees.  46  &  47  of  this  Act  are  the  same  as  sees.  106  &  107  of  the  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  53. 
ee  the  last  note. 
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Britain,  and  for  preventing  frauds  relating  thereto/'  enacts  by  sec.  10,  u  that  if  any 
person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  the  forcing  or  counterfeiting  of  the  name  or  handwriting 
of  any  underwriter  on  any  policy  of  insurance,  to  any  declaration  of  any  return  of 
the  premium  on  any  such  policy,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  fraudulently  alter,  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  altered,  or  aid  and  assist  in  altering  any  such  declaration, 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  signed  by  any  underwriter,  or  shall  utter  or  make  use 
of  any  such  declaration,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  fraudulently  altered,  or  the 
name  or  handwriting  of  any  underwriter  to  have  been  forged  or  counterfeited 
thereon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  such  allowance  as  aforesaid,  and  with 
intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  &c,  every  person  so  offending  shall,  for  the 
first  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  or  successors,  and  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  other  penalties 
imposed  by  any  of  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  stamp  duties ;  and  for  the  second 
and  every  other  offence  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported 
for  seven  years  to  parts  beyond  the  seas. "(A)  All  the  powers,  provisions,  pains,  pen- 
alties, &c,  of  this  Act  are  extended  by  the  54  Geo.  3,  c.  144,  s.  11,  to  the  contractt 
of  insurance,  and  to  the  allowance  of  stamp  duty  in  the  cases  therein  specified. 

The  10  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  management,  &c,  of  his  Majesty's  woods,  forests,  parks,  and  chases,  &c,"  by 
sec.  124  enacts,  that  "  if  any  persou  or  persons  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  forge  or 
counterfeit,  or  knowingly  and  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  the 
name  or  handwriting  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  or  of  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  of  any  or  either  of  them,  to  any  power  of 
attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  stock,  or  the  name  or  handwriting  of  the 
said  commissioners  for  the  time  being  of  his  Majesty's  woods,  forests,  and  land 
revenucs,(i )  or  of  any  or  either  of  them,  to  any  draft,  instrument,  or  writing  what- 
soever, for  or  in  order  to  the  receiving  or  obtaining  any  of  the  money  in  the  hands 
♦ooQ-i  or  custody  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  the 
J  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  *  private  banker,  on  account  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, or  shall  forge  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counter- 
feited, or  knowingly  and  wilfully  act  or  assist  in  the  forging  or  counterfeiting,  any 
draft,  instrument,  or  writing  in  form  of  a  draft,  made  by  the  said  commissioners,  or 
any  or  either  of  them,  or  shall  utter  or  publish  any  such,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged  or  counterfeited,  with  an  intent  to  defraud  the  said  governor  and  company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  any  private  banker,  or  any 
body  corporate,  or  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  every  person  or  persons  so 
offending,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  and  are  hereby  declared 
and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony." (j) 

The  1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  22,  which  was  passed  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  hackney- 

(h)  Penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  fire  years,  by 
the  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  3,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  4,  and  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47.  This  Act  is  extended 
tp  Ireland  by  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  82,  s.  30. 

This  Act  contains  no  provision  for  the  punishment  of  accessories  after  the  fact;  they 
are  therefore  punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  4,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  69. 

(t)  Now  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  woods  and  forests,  land  revenues,  works,  and 
buildings,  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  1. 

(j)  Mr.  Lonsdale  (St.  C.  L.  196)  observes,  that  the  10  Geo.  4,  c  50,  a.  124,  appear!  to 
be  incidentally  repealed,  or  at  all  events  to  be  superseded  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  6,  si 
to  the  forgery  of  any  power  of  attorney  ,*  and  he  also  observes  that  although  the  other 
instruments  above  described  appear  to  be  warrants  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  monej 
within  the  meaning  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c  66,  s.  4,  yet  the  forgery  thereof  not  having  been! 
capital  offence  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act,  is  not  now  punishable  under  the  1 
Vict.  c.  84,  88.  2  &  3,  but  persons  committing  the  same  are  punishable  under  the  7  48 
Geo.  4,  c.  28,  sp.  8  &  9,  and  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  5  (ante,  vol.  1,  p.  3).  The  10  Geo.  4,  c.  50, 
contains  no  provision  for  the  punishment  of  accessories  .after  the  fact  to  any  of  the  above 
offences,  nor  of  accessories  before  the  fact  to  the  offences  of  forging  the  handwriting  of 
the  commissioners  of  woods,  forests,  &c,  and  uttering  the  forged  instruments  shore 
mentioned,  nor  for  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree  to  the  offence  of 
uttering,  all  such  accessories  are  therefore  punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict  c.  W, 
ante,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  et  teq.,  and  the  principals  in  the  second  degree  like  the  principali  in  the 
first  degree. 
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carriages,  &c,  in  the  metropolis,  by  sec.  33,  enacts,  that  "  if  any  person  applying  for 
or  procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  any  license  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  use  or  employ  any  false  or  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode,  or  other 
false  or  fictitious  description  of  any  person  or  supposed  person,  or  shall  wilfully  or 
knowingly  insert  or  cause  to  be  inserted  in  any  requisition  for  any  such  license,  or 
in  any  such  license,  any  false  or  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode,  or  other  false  or 
fictitious  description  of  any  person  or  supposed  person,  or  shall  wilfully  or  knowingly 
insert  or  cause  to  be  inserted  in  any  such  requisition  or  ic  any  such  license  as  afore- 
said, the  name  of  any  person  as  being  a  proprietor  or  part  proprietor  of  any  hackney- 
carriage,  who  shall  not  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  such  license  be  in  fact  a 
proprietor  or  part  proprietor  of  any  such  hackney-carriage ;  the  person  so  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award;  such 
imprisonment  to  be  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  either  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit." 

The  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  120,  which  consolidates  the  laws  relating  to  stage-carriages 
and  horses  let  for  hire  in  Great  Britain,  by  sec.  10  enacts,  that  *'if  any  person  ap- 
plying for  or  procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  any  license  under  this  Act  for  or 
in  respect  of  any  stage-carriage,  shall  use  or  employ  any  false  or  fictitious  name  or 
place  of  abode,  or  other  false  or  fictitious  description  of  any  person  or  supposed  per- 
son, or  shall  insert  or  cause  to  be  inserted  in  any  requisition  for  any  such  license,  or 
in  any  such  "license,  any  false  or  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode,  or  other  r*qoQ 
false  or  fictitious  description  of  any  person  or  supposed  person  as  being  the  *- 
proprietor  or  part  proprietor  of  the  stage-carriage  for  or  in  respect  of  which  such 
license  shall  be  applied  for  or  procured,  or  shall  wilfully  or  knowingly  insert  or  cause 
to  be  inserted  in  any  such  requisition,  or  in  any  such  license  as  aforesaid,  the  name 
of  any  person  as  being  a  proprietor  or  part  proprietor  of  such  carriage,  who  shall  not 
at  the  time  of  the  application  for  such  license  be  in  fact  a  proprietor  or  part  proprie- 
tor of  such  carriage ;  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award ;  such  imprisonment  to  be  in  the  common  gaol 
or  house  of  correction,  and  either  with  or  without  hard  labor,  as  the  court  shall 
think  fit ;  and  in  Scotland,  whenever  any  person  shall  so  offend,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
be  puuished  in  like  manner." 

The  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  86,  "  An  Act  for  regulating  hackney-  and  stage-carriages  in 
and  near  London,"  by  sec.  20  enacts,  that  "  every  person  who  shall  forge,  counterfeit, 
or  who  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  any  license  or  ticket  by 
this  Act  directed  to  be  provided  for  the  driver  of  a  hackney-carriage,  or  for  the 
driver  or  the  conductor  of  a  metropolitan  stage-carriage,  or  for  any  waterman,  and 
also  every  person  who  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  expose  to  sale,  or  utter  any  such 
forged  or  counterfeited  license  or  ticket,  and  also  every  person  who  shall  knowingly 
and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  person  accused)  have 
or  be  possessed  of  such  forged  or  counterfeited  license  or  ticket,  knowing  such 
license  or  ticket  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  and  also  every  person  knowingly  and 
wilfully  aiding  and  abetting  any  person  in  committing  any  such  offence  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  such  imprisonment  to  be  in  the  com- 
mon gaol  or  house  of  correction,  and  either  with  or  without  hard  labor,  as  the  court 
shall  think  fit." 

Upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  any  offence  in  this  chapter  the  jury  may, 
under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9,(&)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  same,  and  thereupon  he  may  be  punished  in  the  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
convicted  on  an  indictment  for  such  attempt. 

(k)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 
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*940]  "CHAPTER  THE  FORTIETH. 

OF   THE   FORGERY   OF  PRIVATE  PAPERS,   SECURITIES,  AND   DOCUMENTS. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98.  s.  20,  "  whosoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  forge 
or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  he  forged 
or  altered,  any  deed,  or  any  bond  or  writing  obligatory,  or  any  assignment  at  law  or 
in  equity  of  any  such  bond  or  writing  obligatory,  or  shall  forge  any  nam*,  hand- 
writing, or  signature  purporting  to  be  the  name,  handwriting,  or  signature  of  a  nV- 
ntiss  attesting  the  execution  of  any  deed,  bond,  or  writing  obligatory,  or  shall 
offer,  utter,  dispose,  of  or  put  off  any  deed,  bond,  or  writing  obligatory  having 
thereon  any  such  forged  name,  handwriting,  or  signature,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  five(a)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinenient."(6) 

Sec.  21.  "  Whosoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer, 
utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  will,  testa- 
ment, codicil,  or  testamentary  instrument,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  ser- 
vitude for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(a)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 
solitary  confinement.''^) 

Sec.  22.  "  Whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put 
off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  accept- 
ance, indorsement,  or  assignment  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  any  promissory  note  for 
the  paymeut  of  money,  or  any  indorsement  or  assignment  of  any  such  promissory 
note,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life 

*Q411  or  *°r  anv  term  not  *ess  *nan  ^ve(a)  years>  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
J  not  ^exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 
solitary  confinement. (cc) 

Sec.  23.  "  Whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put 
off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  undertaking,  warrant,  order, 
authority,  or  request  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  any 
goods  or  chattels,  or  of  any  note,  bill,  or  other  security  for  the  payment  of  monej, 
or  for  procuring  or  giving  credit,  or  any  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of  any  such 
undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority,  or  request,  or  any  accountable  receipts,  ac- 
quittance, or  receipt  for  money  or  for  goods,  or  for  any  note,  bill  or  other  security 
for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of  any  such  ac- 
countable receipt,  with  intent,  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  defraud,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fire(</) 

(a)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  The  first  part  of  this  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10,  and  is  similar 
to  the  3  Geo.  2,  c.  4,  s.  1  (I.),  and  17  Geo.  2,  c.  11.  s.  1  (I.). 

The  second  part  of  the  section  is  new,  and  creates  the  following  offences: — 1,  forging 
or  uttering,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  any  assignment  of  any  bond;  2,  forging  the  name  or 
signature  of  a  witness  attesting  the  execution  of  any  deed  or  bond  ;  3,  uttering  anj  deed 
or  bond,  having  on  it  any  such  forged  name  or  signature,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  hi  to 
hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3.  There  were  similar  provisions 
in  the  3  Geo.  2,  c.  4,  s.  1  (I.),  and  17  Geo.  2,  c.  11,  8.  1  (I.).  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  sec 
ante,  p.  849. 

(cc)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  3.  There  were  similar  proriiiow 
in  the  3  Geo.  2,  c.  4,  s.  1  (I.),  and  17  Geo.  2,  c.  11,  s.  1  (I.).  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac, see 
infa  p.  849. 

(d)  27  &  28  Vict,  c   47. 
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years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."(<ft?) 

Sec.  24.  "  Whosoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  draw,  make,  sign,  accept,  or 
indorse  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  or  any  undertaking,  warrant,  order, 
authority,  or  request,  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of 
goods  or  chattels,  or  of  any  bill,  note,  or  other  security  for  money,  by  procuration  or 
otherwise,  for,  in  tho  name,  or  on  the  account  of  any  other  person,  without  lawful 
authority  or  excuse,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  such  bill,  note, 
undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority,  or  request  so  drawn,  made,  signed,  accepted, 
or  indorsed  by  procuration  or  otherwise,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  as  afore- 
said, knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so  drawn,  made,  signed,  accepted,  or  indorsed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  tive(d)  years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement."(e) 

*Scc.  25.  "Whenever  any  check  or  draft  on  any  banker  shall  be  crossed  r*QAo 
with  the  name  of  a  banker,  or  with  two  transverse  lines  with  the  words  *- 
'  and  company/  or  any  abbreviation  thereof,  whosoever  shall  obliterate,  add  to,  or 
alter  any  such  crossing,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  off  any  check  or  draft 
whereon  any  such  obliteration,  addition,  or  alteration  has  been  made,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  made,  with  intent,  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  defraud,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(ee) 
years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."(/) 

Sec.  30.  "  Whosoever  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or  put 
off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  court  roll  or  copy  of  any  court 
roll,  relating  to  any  copyhold  or  customary  estate,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  Ire  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fivc(e<?) 
years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

(dd)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  ss.  3  k  10.  There  were  somewhat 
similar  clauses  in  the  3  Geo.  2,  c.  4,  8.  1  (1.) ;  17  Geo.  2,  c.  11,  8.  1  (I.) ;  13  &  14  Geo.  3, 
c.  14,  s.  1  (I.) ;  25  Geo.  3,  c.  37,  s.  1  (1.) ;  and  39  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  8.  1  (I.). 

This  clause  is  new  as  far  as  it  relates  to  any  authority  or  request  for  the  payment  of 
money,  or  to  any  authority  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  any  goods,  Ac,  or  to  any  in- 
dorsement on  or  assignment  of  any  such  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority,  request, 
or  accountable  receipt  as  is  mentioned  in  the  clause. 

The  words  "authority,  or  request  for  the  payment  of  money,"  are  introduced  to  get  rid 
of  the  question  so  commonly  arising  in  cases  of  this  kind,  whether  the  forged  instrument 
were  either  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  Requests  for  the  payment  of 
money  were  not  within  these  words*  Reg  v.  Thorn,  G.  k  M.  206  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  2  M.  C. 
G.  210.  Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  legal  character  of  the  instrument,  different 
counts  should  be  inserted,  describing  it  in  each  by  one  only  of  the  terms  warrant,  order, 
authority,  or  request. 

A  forged  indorsement  on  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money  was  not  within 
the  former  enactments:  Rex  v.  Arscott,  6  C.  k  P.  408  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.).  But  this  clause 
includes  that  and  other  forged  indorsements. 

The  words  "for  procuring  or  giving  credit"  were  taken  from  the  39  Geo.  3,  c.  63,  8.  1 
(I.).     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(e)  This  clause  is  new,  and  was  framed  in  order  to  make  persons  punishable  who,  with- 
out authority,  make,  accept,  or  indorse  bills  or  notes  "  per  procuration,"  which  was  not 
forgery  under  the  former  enactments:  Maddock's  case,  port,  p.  947;  Reg.  v.  White,  1  Den. 
C.  C.  R.  208 ;  2  C.  k  K.  404  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(u)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  79,  s.  3,  and  is  so  framed  as  to  meet 
the  case  of  a  draft  either  issued  with  a  crossing  on  it,  or  crossed  after  it  was  issued.  As 
to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(g)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10,  and  is  new  in  Ireland.  It  hat 
been  doubted  whether  there  be  any  case  in  Ireland  to  which  it  can  apply;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  there  is  one  manor  in  Ireland  in  which  there  are  copyhold  or  customary  estates. 
At  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 
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Sec.  39.  "  Where  by  this  or  by  any  other  Act  any  person  is  or  shall  hereafter 
be  made  liable  to  punishment  for  forging  or  altering,  or  for  offering,  uttering,  dis- 
posing of,  or  putting  off,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  any  instrument 
or  writing  designated  in  such  Act  by  any  special  name  or  description,  and  such  in- 
strument or  writing,  however  designated,  shall  be  in  law  a  will,  testament,  codicil, 
or  testamentary  writing,  or  a  deed,  bond%  or  writing  obligatory,  or  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  an  indorsement  on  or 
assignment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  or 
an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  an  undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority, 
or  request  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  an  indorsement  on  or  assignment  of  an 
undertaking,  warrant,  order,  authority,  or  request  for  the  payment  of  money,  within 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act,  in  every  such  case  the  person  forging  or 
altering  such  instrument  or  writing,  or  offering,  uttering,  disposing  of,  or  putting 
off  such  instrument  or  writing,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  may  be 
indicted  as  an  offender  against  this  Act,  and  punished  accordingly. "(^) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  this  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  yet  it 

*<UTI   aPP^es  to  the  forging  or  uttering  in  England  ^documents  purporting  to  be 

J  made,  or  actually  made  out  of  England,  and  to  the  forging  or  uttering  in 

England  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  bonds,  &c.,  purporting  to  be  payable 

out  of  England. (i) 

It  was  holden  to  be  in  the  election  of  the  party  in  the  case  of  forging  deeds  to 
lay  the  indictment  either  at  common  law,  or  upon  the  5  Eliz.  c.  14.( /)  And  as 
this  statute  is  repealed  by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  and  had  been  considered,  some  years 
previously,  as  having  nearly  fallen  into  disuse, ( A- )  it  may  be  deemed  sufficient  merely 
to  refer  in  this  place  to  the  books  in  which  the  cases  upon  the  construction  of  it  are 
to  be  found  collected. (I)  In  one  of  the  latest  of  those  cases  it  was  holden  that  the 
statute  did  not  mean  that  there  should  be  a  forged  conveyance  of  the  very  lands; 
but  if  it  were  any  deed  whereby  the  party  might  be  molested,  it  was  sufficient  (m) 
And  a  variance  as  to  the  description  of  the  lands  was  holden  not  to  be  materiaUn) 

The  more  modern  statutes  in  relation  to  the  forgery  of  private  papers,  securities, 
*nd  documents,  were  the  2  GreQ.  2,  c.  25  (extended  to  forgeries  with  intent  to  defraud 
any  corporation  by  31  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  s.  78),  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22  (extended  in  like 
manner  by  18  Geo.  3,  c.  18),  the  43  Geo.  3,  c.  130  (as  to  the  forging  of  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  &c),  and  the  45  Geo.  3,  c.  89.  But  these  statutes  were  repealed 
by  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  31.  It  was  remarked  with  reference  to  these  repealed 
statutes,  that  the  same  general  rules  of  construction  would  apply  equally  to  the  same 
instruments  named  in  the  several  statutes  passed  in  part  materia ;  and  all  must 
necessarily  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  of  the  common  law.(o) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forgiog  a  will,  the  probate  of  that  will  unrepealed,  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  validity,  so  as  to  be  a  bar  to  the  prosecution. (p) 

Many  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  written  instruments  which  may  be  considered 
as  deeds,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  indorsements,  <Ssc.;  or  as  receipts;  or 
as  warrants  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  or  delivery  of  goods. 

A  power  of  attorney  was  held  to  be  a  deed  within  the  meaning  of  the  2  Geo.  2, 
c.  25,  s.  I.1     And  in  the  same  case  it  was  decided  that  forging  a  deed  was  within 

(h)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  4,  and  extended  to  Ireland. 

The  words  in  italics  are  introduced  to  make  this  clause  correspond  with  the  other  parts 
of  this  Act. 

(•)  See  sec.  40,  ante,  p.  844. 

(j)  Obrian's  case,  2  Str.  1144.  As,  however,  the  forgerj  of  a  will  is  now  made  a  feloaj 
by  statute,  it  is  always  prosecuted  as  a  felony. 

(k)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  33,  p.  919. 

(/)  3  Inst.  chap.  75,  p.  168,  el  seq. ;  1  Hale  682,  et  teg. ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  70,  8.  12,  d  teq .; 
Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Forgery  (C.) ;   2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  33,  p.  919,  et  seq. 

(m)  Crooke's  case,  2  Str.  901 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  33,  p.  921 ;  ante,  p.  749. 

(n)  Id.  Ibid.  (o)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  33,  p.  920. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Buttery,  R.  &  R.  342 ;  ante,  p.  750,  and  see  ante,  p.  749,  as  to  the  catef  which 
have  been  decided  relative  to  the  forgery  of  wills. 

1  Contra:  Comm.  v.  Proctor,  1  Va.  Gases  4. 
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that  statute,  though  the  directory  provisions  of  subsequent  statutes  had  directed  that 
instruments  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  forged  deed  was  intended  should  be  in  a 
particular  form,  or  should  comply  with  certain  requisites,  and  the  forged  deed  was 
not  in  that  form,  nor  had  been  made  in  compliance  with  those  requisites ;  for  the 
directory  provisions  did  not  make  the  deed  wholly  void  in  consequence  of  its  not 
being  in  the  form  prescribed,  and  not  having  such  requisites. (q)  In  a  *sub-  r*Q/H 
sequent  case  it  was  also  holden  that  a  power  of  attorney  to  transfer  government  *- 
stock,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  was  a  deed  within  the  repealed  statute,  2  Geo. 
2,  c.  25.(r) 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  question  whether  uttering  in  England  a  promissory 
note  of  a  Scotch  bank,  or  chartered  Scotch  company,  payable  in  Scotland,  is  made 
felony  by  statute, («)  appears  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  40.(1) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  or  uttering  a  note  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  any  of  the  charters  gave  the  bank  power  to  draw  or 
issue  botes,  for  that  power  is  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  42  Geo.  3,  c  149,  s.  16, 
and  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  124,  s.  23.(w) 

It  was  held  that  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  a  guinea  in  cash  or  Bank 
of  England  note  was  not  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  The  first  count  charged  the 
prisoner  with  forging,  and  another  count  with  uttering,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  a 
certain  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  the  tenor  of  which  was  as  follows, 
viz. : — 

"Pontefract  Bank,  Ut  April,  1807. 
"  I  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  one  guinea  on  demand  here  in  cash  or  Bank  of 
England  note. 

"No.  Ce.  591. 
"  No.  Ce.  591.  "  For  Perfect,  Seaton,  &  Co. 

"  Entd.  J.  U.  "  John  Seaton."  . 

"  One  Guinea"— 

with  intent  to  defraud  J.  Gareide.  There  were  two  other  similar  counts,  charging 
the  intent  to  be  to  defraud  J.  Seaton  and  J.  Fox  Seaton,  and  R.  Seaton.  the  bankers. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  uttering  the  note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged; 
bat  the  question  was  reserved  whether  this  was  a  note  for  the  payment  of  money 
within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  the  guinea  being  by  the  terms  of  the  note  to  be  paid  in 
cash  or  Bank  of  England  note  at  the  option  of  the  payer;  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong  (v) 

(g)  Rex  v.  T.  R.  Lyon,  R.  k  R.  255. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Fauntleroy,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  52.     And  see  Rex  v.  Waite,  R.  k  R.  505. 

(«)  This  question  was  raised  in  Dick's  case,  1  Leach  68 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  35,  p.  925, 
where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering:  a  forged  Scotch  bank  note,  and  the  judges 
were  divided  in  opinion  whether  such  a  note  were  within  the  meaning  of  the  2  Geo.  2,  c. 
25,  and  whether  the  uttering  it  in  England  were  felony ;  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  4,  providing 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  contained  should  extend  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scot- 
land. And  also  in  M' Kay's  case,  0.  B.  1803,  MS.  and  R.  &  R.  71,  where  the  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  uttering  a  promissory  note  of  the  British  linen  company  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  objection  was  taken  that  the  instrument  set  out  in  the  indictment,  purporting  to  be 
an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money  by  a  chartered  Scotch  company,  only  entitled 
the  party  to  obtain  payment  in  Scotland,  and  could  not  be  put  in  suit  in  this  country, 
and  was  not  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  fourth  sec- 
tion. Dick's  case,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court,  concerning  the  legality  of  contracts,  in 
Robin  son  p.  Bland,  2  Burr.  1078,  were  referred  to ;  and  the  point  being  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  the  prisoner  was  recommended  for  a  pardon.  But  it 
has  been  held  that  uttering  in  England  a  forged  note  payable  in  Ireland  only,  was  within 
the  Forgery  Acts  prior  to  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66 ;  Rex  v.  Kirkwood,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  311. 

(t)  Ante,  p.  844,  and  see  Reg.  v.  Hannon,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  77 ;  ante,  p.  873. 

(u)  Rex  p.  M'Keay,  R.  k  M.  G.  G.  R.  130. 

(p)  Wilcock's  case,  cor.  Le  Blanc,  J.,  Yorkshire  Lent  Ass.  18G8,  MS.  And  see  Harrison's 
ease,  1  Leach  180;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  36,  p.  926,  post,  p.  953,  where  an  objection  that 
certain  counts  of  the  indictment  were  not  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  and  31  Geo.  2,  c.  22J 
I.  78,  because  those  statutes  were  confined  to  the  forgery  of  receipts  for  money  or  poods, 
whereas  the  counts  in  question  charged  the  forgery  of  a  receipt  for  bank  notes,  which  were 
neither  money  nor  goods,  was  allowed. 
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*<U*n       *^D  ^e  f°H°wm£  case  a  point  was  made  whether  the  instrument  in  question 

J  could  be  considered  as  a  bill  of  exchange  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.    The 

prisoner  was  convicted  for  forging  a  certain  bill  of  exchange  in  the  following  form : 

• 

"  3rd  Rate,  Robert  Gore. 

"  Entered  13/A  day  of  May,  1814. 

"  Full  pay  from  13th  day  of  May,  1814,  j 
to  the  4th  day  of  August,  1814, ) 

"Amount  of  deductions 

"  Net  Pay 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  Ten  days  after  sight, 
"  Please  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Eliz*.  Coall,  or  order,  the  sum  of  twenty-two  pounds,  six 
shillings  and  ninepence,  being  the  net  personal  pay  due  to  me,  as  act1  Lieutenant  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Zealous,  between  thirteenth  day  of  May,  1814,  and  fourth  dajof 
August,  1814,  for  value  received. 

"  Robt.  Gore." 
"  Approved, 

«  T.  Boys,  Captain  of  H.  M.  S.  Zealous. 
"  To  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Navy, 

"  London," 

with  intent  to  defraud  Elizabeth  Coall,  widow,  against  the  statute,  &c.  The  second 
count  of  the  indictment  was  for  uttering,  &c.  with  the  like  intention  :  and  the  third 
and  fourth  counts  were  similar,  only  laying  the  intention  to  be  to  defraud  his 
Majesty.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  contended  that  the  instrument  was  a  bill 
of  exchange  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
that  it  appeared  clearly  that  the  instrument  was  intended  to  be  a  bill  under  the  35 
Geo.  3,  c.  94,  s.  3 ;  that  it  was  not  drawn  to  be  presented  for  acceptance  or  payment 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  as  a  bill  of  exchange ;  but  in  order  to  procure  an 
assignment  of  it  according  to  the  fifteenth  section  of  that  statute :  that  it  was  not  a 
bill  of  exchange,  because  it  was  not  drawn  on  any  persons  bound  to  accept  or  pay 
it;  and  that  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  were  removable  at  pleasure,  and  might 
be  changed  between  the  drawing  and  presenting  of  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  contended  that  the  intention  with  which  this  instrument  was  made  was  not 
material,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  bill  of  exchange  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  parties  on  whom  it  was  drawn  should  be  liable  to  accept,  or  even  be 
existing  persons ;  and  that  it  was  enough  if  the  instrument  purported  to  be  drawn 
on  a  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  might  be  presented.  On  a  case  reserved  on  the 
question  whether  this  instrument  was  properly  described  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  the 
*Q-tfi1  J^g68  were  °f  0piDi°n  that tne  conviction  was  right ;  that  the  instrument  *was 
J  in  form  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  that  the  35  Geo.  3,  c.  94,  did  not  prevent  its 
being  so  considered.^) 

One  of  the  questions  raised  in  a  case  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  appears 
to  have  been,  whether  a  false  assertion  in  an  indorsement  that  the  indorser  has  a 
procuration,  without  any  other  circumstance  of  falsehood  or  misrepresentation,  would 
make  such  an  indorsement  a  forgery  within  the  statute.  The  indictment  against 
the  prisoner  stated  in  the  first  count  that  he  had  in  his  custody  a  bank  bill  of 
exchange  (the  tenor  of  which  was  set  out)  dated  1st  October,  1814,  for  payment  of 
£36  19*.  Od.  at  seven  days'  sight  to  Messrs.  S.  Brown  &  Co.,  or  order  accepted  on 
said  1st  October,  the  date  of  the  bill.  It  also  stated  that  there  were  two  indorse- 
ments upon  the  bill ;  the  first  by  the  said  S.  Brown  &  Co.  to  J.  Seymour,  or  order, 
and  the  other  by  the  said  J.  Seymour  to  R.  Falcon,  or  order;  and  charged  that  the 
prisoner,  having  this  bill  so  indorsed  in  his  custody,  forged  another  indorsement 
upon  it  as  follows : — 

"  P.  Pro".  For  Robert  Falcon,  George  Maddocks," 

(v)  Chisholm'8  case,  MS.  and  R.  k  R.  297. 
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with  intent  to  defraud  the  bank,  against  the  statute,  &c.  The  second  count 
charged  the  prisoner  with  disposing  of  and  putting  away  the  forged  instrument. 
The  prisoner  was  a  clerk  and  servant  to  the  prosecutor,  Mr.  R.  Falcon,  an  attorney, 
having  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  chambers  when 
the  prosecutor  went  out  of  town,  with  instructions  to  receive  any  money,  and  make 
advances  in  the  way  of  business,  and  to  open  any  letters,  and  do  what  was  necessary 
in  case  a  writ  or  anything  of  that  sort  was  wanted ;  but  he  had  no  authority  from 
the  prosecutor  to  endorse  any  bill  for  him  by  procuration.  During  the  absence  of 
the  prosecutor,  Mr.  Seymour,  then  the  holder  of  the  bill,  indorsed  it  to  the  prose- 
cutor, and  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  his  chambers.  The  prisoner  opened  the  letter,  and 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  took  the  bill  to  the  bank,  and  received  the  money,  having 
first  made  the  indorsement  charged  by  the  indictment  to  be  forged.  At  the  time 
he  received  the  money  he  wrote  a  receipt  immediately  under  the  forged  indorsement 
in  the  words :  "  Received  for  Robert  Falcon,  4  Elm  Court,  Temple,  5  January, 
1815.  Geo.  Maddocks."  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  January,  the  prisoner 
wrote  to  the  prosecutor  a  sort  of  Journal  of  the  week's  occurrences,  and  therein 
mentioned  the  bill  in  question ;  but  only  stated  that  he  had  taken  it  for  acceptance, 
though  he  had  in  fact  received  the  money  the  day  before.  On  the  9th  January  the 
prosecutor  returned  to  town,  but  did  not  find  the  prisoner  at  his  chambers,  he  having 
previously  absconded.  In  his  defence,  the  prisoner  said  that  he  received  the  money 
for  his  master's  use,  and  did  not  intend  to  apply  it  otherwise ;  and  he  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  his  absenting  himself  some  unexpected  distress  in  his  circumstances. 
The  case  was  left  by  the  learned  judge  to  the  jury  to  consider,  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  in  evidence,  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  prisoner  meant  only  to 
receive  the  money  for  his  master's  use,  and  acted  under  a  supposition  that,  in  the 
situation  of  trust  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  had  a  right  to  describe  himself  as  acting 
by  procuration ;  or  whether  *he  had  made  the  indorsement  and  received  the  r*q  «* 
money  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his  master  or  the  bank.  The  jury  *- 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  and  referred  to  the  prisoner's 
letter  of  the  6th  of  January,  wherein  he  only  spoke  of  having  taken  the  bill  for  accept- 
ance, though  he  had  actually  received  the  money  for  it  the  day  before ;  and  they 
accordingly  found  him  guilty.  But  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  had 
offered  to  make  use  of  the  indorsement  to  transfer  the  bill  to  any  other  person,  or 
to  enable  himself  to  receive  the  contents  as  holder  or  bearer,  having  on  the  con- 
trary given  the  receipt  in  his  own  name  for  the  use  of  his  master,  whose  place  of 
residence  was  truly  described  in  the  receipt,  a  doubt  arose  whether  the  indorsement 
was  such  an  assignment  of  the  bill  as  is  meant  by  the  word  "  indorsement"  in  the 
statute.  And  upon  this  doubt  the  sentence  was  respited,  in  order  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  whether  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  been  acquitted,  either  on 
the  special  circumstances  of  his  conduct,  or  upon  the  more  general  question,  whether 
a  false  assertion  in  an  indorsement,  that  the  indorser  has  a  procuration,  without  any 
other  circumstances  of  falsehood  or  misrepresentation,  makes  such  an  indorsement  a 
forgery  within  the  statute.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length  before  the  twelve 
judges,  but  no  opinion  was  ever  delivered,  the  prisoner  dying  in  Newgate  previously 
to  the  subsequent  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey. (x) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  an  indorsement  on  a  bill  of  exchange.  The 
bill  purported  to  be  drawn  by  Mr.  Clark  son  on  W.  Nicholson,  payable  to  his  own 
order,  and  to  be  accepted  by  W.  Nicholson,  and  indorsed  by  M.  Clarkson ;  and 
then  "  per  procuration,  Thomas  Tomlinson,  Emanuel  White."  The  prisoner  went 
to  a  bank  with  the  bill,  and  asked  to  have  it  discounted,  and  said  that  he  came  from 
Mr.  Tomlinson ;  one  of  the  partners  called  in  a  clerk,  who  said  he  knew  the  pri- 
soner, and  that  he  sometimes  came  from  Mr,  Tomlinson,  who  was  very  good ;  on 
which  the  bill  was  discounted.  The  prisoner  was  told  that  Mr.  Tomlinson  had  not 
indorsed  the  bill.  He  said  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  from  home,  but  he  could  indorse  it 
for  him.  He  said  if  the  partner  would  prepare  the  bill,  he  would  indorse  it.  The 
partner  wrote  "  per  procuration,  Thomas  Tomlinson,"  and  the  prisoner  signed  bis 
name.     Patteson,  J.,  doubted  whether  under  these  circumstances   the  prisoner's 

(z)  Haddock's  case,  0.  B.  Oct.  1815,  and  argued  before  the  judges  in  Bfich.  T.  1815,  MS. 
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conduct  amounted  to  forgery,  but  told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  of  opinion  that 
he  had  wilfully  misrepresented  that  he  came  from  Mr.  Tomlinson,  with  intent  to 
defraud  him  or  the  bankers,  and  had  no  authority  from  Mr.  Tomlinson,  they  ought 
to  find  him  guilty ;  which  they  did ;  but,  upon  a  case  reserved  on  the  question 
whether  the  facts  proved  established  the  offence  of  forgery,  the  judges  present  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  wrong.(y) 

The  indictment  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  in  his  possession  the  following  bill 
of  exchange : — 


♦948] 


*"  £5000."  "  Manchester,  December  20th.  1839. 


"  At  seven  days'  sight  pay  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Isherwood,  widow,  Miriam 
Isherwood,  spinster,  Anne  Magdalene  Isherwood,  spinster,  also  Anne  Maria  Isher- 
wood, now  the  wife  of  Charles  Bella irs,  Esq.,  or  order,  the  executrixes  of  the  late 
John  Isherwood,  Esq.,  £5000  in  full,  for  loss  under  policy  No.  11,012. 
"  To  the  Trustees  of  the  Pelican  Life  Office,  London. 

"  W.  J.  Tate," 

and  that  he  forged  on  the  back  of  the  said  bill  of  exchange  a  certain  indorsement  as 
follows : — 

"Anne  Magdalene  Isherwood" — 

with  intent  to  defraud  John  Petty  Muspratt  and  others  as  trustees  of  the  Pelican 
Life  Office.  There  were  fifteen  other  counts  for  forging  and  uttering,  varying  the 
Statement  and  the  parties  intended  to  be  defrauded.  The  prisoner  had  been  attorney 
to  the  late  Mr.  Isherwood,  who  died  in  1839,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters 
his  executrixes,  and  a  gentleman  executor,  who  never  took  out  probate.  Mr. 
Isherwood  had  insured  his  life  in  the  Pelican  Office  for  £5000.  The  probate  to 
Mrs.  Isherwood  and  her  daughters  was  taken  out,  and  the  prisoner  without  their 
knowledge  made  application  to  the  office  for  payment  of  the  policy,  which  he  pro- 
duced to  Mr.  Tate,  the  agent  of  the  office,  together  with  the  probate,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  payment  should  be  made  by  the  bill  in  question,  which  Mr.  Tate 
drew,  and  gave  to  the  prisoner  to  procure  the  indorsement  of  the  executrixes.  In 
January,  1840,  the  bill  was  paid  by  the  prisoner  into  the  bank  at  Stockport,  with 
which  he  kept  an  account,  with  the  apparent  indorsements  of  Mrs.  Isherwood  and 
her  three  daughters,  and  among  these  the  one  named  in  the  indictment,  and  his 
own  indorsement  after  theirs,  and  it  was  on  that  day  placed  to  his  account,  and  he 
instantly  began  drawing  upon  it.  It  was  objected  that  the  bill  being  made  payable  to 
the  executrixes  or  order,  was  negotiable  only  upon  indorsement  by  all  the  said  payees, 
and  therefore  that  the  forgery  of  one  of  the  said  names  was  not  a  forged  indorse- 
ment of  the  said  bill.(z)  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended  that  the 
indorsement  mentioned  in  the  1  Will.  4,  c,  66,  s.  3,  meant  such  an  indorsement  as, 
if  genuine,  would  be  valid ;  it  must  be  such  as  might  both  in  law  and  fact  defraud. 
The  indorsement  of  one  name  was  no  indorsement  at  all,  for  it  would  not  transfer 
the  property  in  the  bill.  To  make  this  a  good  indorsement  there  must  be  a  genuine 
indorsement  of  ail  the  four  names.  The  statute  speaks  of  "  an  indorsement  on  or 
assignment  of  any  bill ;"  clearly  showing  that  the  indorsement  must  be  such  as  will 
amount  to  a  valid  assignment  of,  and  will  transfer  the  entire  property  in,  the  bill. 
On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  argued  that  the  prisoner  had  forged  on  the  back 
of  the  bill  an  indorsement.  Could  it  not  be  said  that  one  of  these  executrixes 
*94Q1  na(*  indorsed  the  bill?  If  there  is  an  indorsement,  which  will  satisfy 
J  *the  indorsement  of  any  one  of  the  executrixes,  that  is  within  the  statute. 
Any  indorsement  that  will  bind  any  one  person  is  sufficient.  An  indorsement  of  i 
stranger's  name  would  be  within  the  Act.  If  the  parties  were  not  executrixes,  an 
indorsement  of  the  name  of  any  one  would  be  an  indorsement  within  the  Act. 
Suppose  a  bill  payable  to  three  parties,  and  a  person  forges  the  name  of  one,  and 

(y)  Reg.  v.  White,  1  Den.  C.  C.  208 ;  2  C.  k  K.  404  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Such  a  caw  i« 
now  provided  for  by  the  24  k  25  Vict  c.  98,  s.  24,  ants,  p.  941. 

(z)  There  were  several  other  objections  taken,  bat  as  the  prisoner's  counsel  admitted 
on  the  argument  <before  the  judges  that  the  case  could  be  decided  on  the  objection  *bore 
Btated,  and  the  judges  expressed  no  opinion  on  any  of  the  others,  they  are  here  omitted. 
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gets  the  indorsement  of  the  others,  would  not  that  be  an  indorsement  ?  "  Any  in- 
dorsement" in  the  Act  means  any  indorsement  which  is  usually  called  so.  The 
four  payees  might  have  sued  on  this  bill  as  executrixes;  therefore  any  one  of  them 
could  have  released  the  action.  They  are  joint  tenants ;  all  the  incidents  of  joint 
tenancy  attach :  any  one  of  them  might  transfer  the  property.  The  court  took 
time  to  consider,  and  afterwards  held  the  conviction  right,  on  the  ground  of  any 
indorsement  being  sufficient. (a) 

It  was  not  necessary  that  a  promissory  note  should  be  in  itself  negotiable,  in  order 
to  make  it  such  a  note  as  might  be  the  subject  of  an  indictment  for  forgery  within 
the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  The  prisoner  had  been  convicted  on  an  indictment  which 
charged  him  with  having  forged,  &c,  a  certain  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of 
money,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  On  demand  we  promise  to  pay  Mesdames  Sarah  Willis  and  Sarah  Doubtfire, 
stewardesses  for  the  time  being  of  the  Provident  Daughters'  Society,  held  at  Mr. 
Pope's,  the  Hope,  Smithfield,  or  their  successors  in  office,  sixty-four  pounds,  with  5 
per  cent,  interest  for  the  same,  value  received,  this  7th  day  of  February,  1815. 

"  For  Felix  Calvert  and  Co. 

"  £64."  "  John  Forster." 

It  was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  this  was  no  promissory  note;  and  the 
case  was  argued  before  the  twelve  judges.  Their  opinion  was  afterwards  delivered 
by  Le  Blanc,  J.,  to  the  following  effect : — "  An  objection  was  taken  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  and  argued  before  all  the  judges,  that  the  instrument  in  question,  such 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  indictment,  was  not  a  promissory  note  within  the  statute,  so  as 
to  be  the  subject  of  an  indictment  for  forging  or  uttering  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
forged.  The  objection  to  this  instrument  was  founded  on  this  circumstance,  that  it 
appears  to  be  made  payable  to  two  ladies,  describing  them  as  stewardesses  of  a  prov<» 
ident  society,  or  their  successors  in  office;  and  that  this  society  not  being  enrolled 
according  to  the  statute,  this  note  was  not  capable  to  enure  to  their  successors,  and 
was  not  negotiable.  The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  this  is,  as  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, a  valid  promissory  note  within  the  statute  of  Geo.  2.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  such  a  note  should  be  in  itself  negotiable ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  should  be  a 
note  for  the  certain  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  whether  negotiable  or  not.  And 
though  these  ladies  were  not  at  the  time  legally  stewardesses,  yet  it  was  a  descrip- 
tion by  which  they  were  known  at  the  time ;  and  though  they  could  not  legally  have 
successors  in  office,  yet,  in  case  of  their  decease,  their  executors  and  administrators 
might  sue,  and  they  themselves,  during  their  life,  might  recover  on  it.  Therefore, 
it  is  an  instrument  capable  of  being  the  subject  of  forgery,  and  there  is  no  r*QK(\ 
•ground  to  arrest  the  judgment;  and  the  judges  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  *- 
co eviction  is  right.'Yo) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  promissory  note  payable  to  "  The  Temple 
of  Peace  United  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows;71  and  it  was  objected,  that  it  was  not  a 
promissory  note,  because  there  was  no  payee,  or  at  least  no  person  to  whom  the  bill 
was  payable,  whom  the  law  could  recognize.  Gurney,  B.,  refused  to  stop  the  case, 
and  afterwards  consulted  Parke,  B.,  and  Bolfe,  B.}  who  had  no  doubt  that  the  docu- 
ment was  a  promissory  note.(r) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  uttered  on  the  28th  of  August  a  forged  check  bearing 
date  the  29th  of  August,  and  it  was  objected  that  it  was  not  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  as  it  was  post  dated ;  but  Cresswell,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that,  to 
make  it  such,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  party  should  be  bound  to  pay  it  at  once 
if  genuine.  It  might  be  that  there  were  no  effects,  and  then  the  banker  would  not 
be  bound  to  pay  the  check  at  once,  and  yet  it  would  be  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  money,  (d) 

[a)  Reg.  v.  Winterbottora,  1  Den.  C.  C.  41 ;'  2  C.  k  K.  37  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

\b)  Rex  v.  Box,  6  Taunt.  325  (1  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  R.  k  R.  300. 

\e)  Reg.  v.  Clarkson,  1  Cox  C.  G.  110. 

\d)  Reg.  v.  Taylor,  1  C.  k  K.  213  (47  E.  G.  L.  R.). 
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Forging  a  bill  payable  to  the  prisoner's  own  order,  and  uttering  it  without  in- 
dorsement, as  a  security  for  a  debt,  was  holden  to  be  a  complete  offence.  The  count 
in  the  indictment  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  case  charged  that 
the  prisoner  having  in  his  possession  a  paper  whereon  was  written  or  printed  to  the 
following  tenor  : — 

"  No.  28.  £ 

"  Preston  Bank,  1804. 

"  Pay  to  the  order  of 
value  received. 

u  Atherton,  Greaves,  and  Denison." 
"  To  Joseph  Denison,  Esq.  and  Co.,  London." 
Ent«. 

did  forge,  &c,  in  and  upon  the  said  paper  as  follows : — "  2,310" — "  35 :  3 :  5"— 
''  16  August" — uTwo  months  after  date" — "Mr.  John  Birkett,  thirty-five  pounds 
3:  5" — *'R.  N." — and  by  that  means  did  forge,  &c,  a  bill  of  exchange  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  No.  28.  £35  :  3  :  5. 


"  2,310  Preston  Bank.  16  August,  1804. 

u  Two  months  after  date  pay  to  the  order  of  Mr.  John  Birkett.  thirty-five  pounds 
3  :  5,  value  receiwd. 

'•  Atherton,  Greaves,  and  Denisos." 

uTo  Joseph  Denison,  Esq.  and  Co.,  London. 

'•Entd.  R.  N," 

with  intent  to  defraud  Atherton,  Greaves,  &c.  Other  counts  charged  an  uttering, 
&c  ;  and  others  an  intent  to  defraud  different  persons,  and  amongst  others  one 
Matthew  Yates.  M.  Yates  kept  an  inn  at  Liverpool,  to  which  the  prisoner  came 
on  the  14th  of  the  preceding  August,  with  a  horse,  and  continued  boarding  and 
*9M1  ^r*nS  there  until  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  Four  or  *five  days  before 
-J  the  27th,  a  person  came  to  the  inu  and  took  away  the  hone,  and  Yates's 
wife  then  directed  the  waiter  to  carry  the  prisoner  his  bill ;  after  which  the  prisoner 
came  to  her  and  gave  her  the  bill  of  exchange,  filled  up  as  stated  in  the  indictment, 
saying  he  hoped  that  would  satisfy  her  for  what  he  had  had  ;  to  which  she  answered, 
**  I  dare  say  it  will;"  and  took  it  from  him  and  kept  it  until  the  27th  of  August, 
when  the  prisoner  was  .apprehended.  Upon  cross-examination,  the  wife  said  that 
the  prisoner  did  not  give  the  bill  of  exchauge  to  her  as  payment;  and  that  she  knew 
she  could  make  no  use  of  the  bill  until  the  prisoner  indorsed  it ;  that  he  told  her  he 
did  not  wish  to  discount  it,  and  would  pay  her  in  a  few  days  without  it.  She  fur- 
ther stated,  that  she  considered  herself  as  keeping  the  bill  for  the  prisoner,  and  not 
for  herself.  The  prisoner  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  house' of  Atherton  and  Co.  from 
July  1803  to  July  1804,  and  it  had  been  usual  in  that  house  to  have  checks  signed 
"Atherton,  Greaves,  and  Denison,"  kept  in  a  drawer  within  the  proper  custody  of 
two  superior  clerks,  but  accessible  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  sometimes  permitted  to 
sign  them.  The  whole  of  the  written  part  of  the  bill  of  exchange  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment, except  the  signature  '*  Atherton,  Greaves,  and  Denison,"  wus  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  prisoner.  Graham,  B.,  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  telling  them  that 
the  use  made  of  the  instrument  when  filled  up  by  the  prisoner,  though  not  indorsed, 
was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fraudulent  intention,  and  proved  as  well  the  counts 
charging  the  actual  forgery,  as  those  which  charged  the  uttering,  &c.,  knowing  it  to 
have  been  forged ;  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  But  Graham,  B., 
doubting  whether  he  ought  not  to  have  left  the  question  of  fraudulent  intention 
more  open  to  the  jury — in  which  case  they  might  have  found  that  the  prisoner  did 
not  mean  to  defraud  any  person,  but,  by  paying  his  reckoning  and  taking  back  the 
bill,  to  make  no  further  use  of  it — reserved  the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
judges,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  facts  stated  amounted  to  forgery,  and  with  a 
fraudulent  intent ;  the  bill  having  been  given  to  the  landlady  to  obtain  credit,  though 
as  a  pledge  only.(e) 
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We  have  seen  that  where  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  an  acceptance  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  and  it  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  acceptance  was  written  a 
blank  was  left  in  the  bill  for  the  drawer's  name,  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was 
not  supported,  as  the  instrument,  to  which  the  forged  acceptance  was  affixed,  was 
not  at  the  time  of  the  forgery  a  bill  of  exchange,  there  being  no  drawer's  name.(/) 
And  where  upon  an  indictment  containing  counts  for  forging  and  uttering  a  bill  of 
exchange,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  wrote  the  acceptance  on  a  blank  stamp, 
and  the  bill  was  drawn  two  days  afterwards  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner ;  Patte- 
son,  J.,  doubted  whether  the  charge  of  forgery  could  be  supported,  because  at  the 
time  when  the  acceptance  was  written  on  the  stamp,  it  was  a  blank  paper,  but  said  that 
it  was  not  very  material  if  the  prisoner  uttered  the  bill  afterwards,  knowing  the 
acceptance  to  be  forgery. (g) 

*  We  may  now  shortly  consider  the  questions  which  have  arisen  as  to  the  r*a*9 
instruments  which  may  be  considered  as  receipts  within  the  statutes.1  *• 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  "  receipt  for  money,"  in 
the  following  words — "Received  the  contents  above,  by  me,  Stephen  Withers" — it 
appeared  that  he  was  employed  by  a  person  who  kept  a  lottery-office  to  carry  out  the 
prize-money,  with  an  account  of  the  deductions,  and  to  pay  it  to  the  party v  and 
bring  back  his  receipt,  and  that  the  following  account  was  delivered  to  him,  with 
money  to  pay  the  balance :  — 

"No.  38,811. 

"  Mr.  Withers.  £.    s.    d. 

"One-16th  of  a  £20  prize 15     0 

*'  Deduct  for  expenses,  advances,  and  remitting  money  to  you .  0     10 

1     4     0." 

That  upon  producing  this  account  again,  when  he  settled  his  accounts  with  his  em- 
ployer, the  receipt  stated  in  the  indictment  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  that  he  had 
not  paid  the  money  to  Mr.  Withers,  whose  handwriting  had  been  forged.  It  was 
objected  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  that  this  receipt  did  not  correspond  with  the  in- 
dictment )  for  nothiug  was  set  forth  but  the  receipt  as  for  the  content*  above  ;  and 
that,  together  with  the  bill  of  particulars,  was  one  entire  thing ;  and  it  being  set 
forth,  u  which  said  false  receipt,  &c,  is  as  follows,"  the  whole  ought  to  have  been 
set  forth,  and  not  part  only,  namely,  " the  contents  above"  which  did  not  -appear  to 
be  the  same,  nor  to  be  a  receipt  for  money.  And  it  was  also  urged,  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  that  it  did  not  appear  by  the  receipt  set  out  in  the  indictment  that  it  was 
a  receipt  for  money,  or  what  it  was  for;  and  that  being  only  for  the  contents  above, 
and  nothing  set  forth  to  show  what  they  were,  or  explain  the  receipt,  it  was  unin- 
telligible. The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was  sufficient,  for  it  was, 
*•  Received  the  contents  above"  which  showed  it  to  be  a  receipt  for  something,  though 
the  particulars  were  not  expressed  ;  and  it  was  laid  to  be  a  forged  receipt  for  money, 
under  the  hand  of  Stephen  Withers,  for  £1  4s. ;  and  the  bill  itself  was  only  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and  showed  it  to  be  a  receipt  for  money  as  charged.(A) 

It  has  been  admitted  that  bank  notes  are  not  considered  as  money  or  goods  within 
the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25. •  But  it  appears  to  have  been  holden,  in  the  same  case,  that  an 
entry  of  the  receipt  of  money  or  notes  made  by  a  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  bank-book  of  a  creditor,  was  an  accountable  receipt  for  the  payment  of  money 
within  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22.     The  indictment  against  the  prisoner  contained  a  great 

(/)  Re8-  v-  Butterwick,  2  M.  A  Rob.  196,  Parke,  B.,  ante,  p.  717. 

(g)  Reg.  v  Cooke,  8  G.  A  P.  682  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  Reg.  r.  Hawkes,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R. 
60,  ante,  p  757;  Reg.  v.  Kinnear,  2  M.  A  Rob  117,  ante,  p.  756;  Reg.  v.  Bartlett,  2  M.  A 
Rob.  362.  ante,  p.  764:  Reg.  v.  Lee,  2  M.  A  Rob.  281,  ante,  p.  812,  and  other  cases,  ante,  p. 
755,  et  teg.,  as  io  the  sufficiency  of  bills  of  exchange,  Ac,  in  point  of  form. 

(A)  Testick's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19.  s.  36,  p.  925. 

1  An  indorsement  on  a  note  of  partial  payment,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  maker,  with- 
out any  signature,  but  made  in  the  presence,  with  the  concurrence  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  payee,  is  a  receipt,  the  Alteration  of  which  is  forgery :  Kegg  v.  State,  10  Ohio  75. 

•  8tate  v.  Foster.  3  McCord  442. 
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number  of  counts ;  one  set  framed  on  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  and  31  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  s. 
78,  charging  the  prisoner  with  forging  and  uttering  a  certain  receipt  for  money,  via. 
"  1777,  June  16,  Bank  notes,  C.  £3210/'  with  intent  respectively  to  defraud  the 
*qcoi  Bank  of  England  and  the  London  Assurance  ^Company;  the   other  set 

J  framed  on  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  charging  the  prisoner  with  altering  and  utter- 
ing a  certain  accountable  receipt  for  bank  note*  for  payment  of  monry  (setting  it 
out  as  before),  viz.,  "  the  said  sum  of  £210,"  by  prefixing  the  figure  3  to  the  said 
figures  and  cypher  £210,  whereby  the  words,  &c,  "  1777,  June  16,  Bank  notes,  C. 
£21 0,"  together  with  the  figure  3,  imported  that  J.  C,  a  clerk  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  had  received  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  £3210  with  the  like  intent 
It  appeared  that  the  London  Assurance  Company,  to  whom  the  prisoner  wag 
accomptaut,  kept  their  cash  with  the  Bank  of  England ;  for  which  purpose  the 
bank  furnished  the  London  Assurance  with  a  book,  the  title  of  which  was  '*  Debtor, 
the  Bank  of  England  with  the  London  Assurance,  Creditor."  On  the  debtor  side, 
the  clerk  of  the  bank,  when  any  money  or  bank  note  was  sent  to  him,  entered  the 
date,  and  what  it  was  that  was  paid  in  ;  then  he  signed  his  name,  and  afterwards 
wrote  the  sum,  putting  a  bar  or  dash  before  the  figures,  in  order  to  prevent  another 
figure  being  prefixed  or  subjoined ;  aud  when  the  London  Assurance  sent  for  money, 
the  cashier  of  the  bank  wrote  off  so  much  from  their  bank-book  ;  which  bank-book 
was  kept  by  the  prisoner,  as  accomptant  to  the  company,  and  sent  by  him  to  the 
bank  as  occasion  required.  On  the  16th  June,  1777,  the  company  paid  into  the 
bank  the  sum  of  £210,  which  was  received  by  a  clerk  of  the  name  of  John  Clifford. 
who  made  an  entry  in  the  book  as  follows :  "  1777,  June  16,  Bank  notes,  C.  £210" 
— to  which  sum  the  prisoner  prefixed  the  figure  3,  making  thereby  the  sum  received 
appear  to  have  been  £3210.  The  fact  of  prefixing  the  figure,  in  the  manner  charged 
in  the  indictment,  having  been  brought  home  to  the  prisoner,  it  was  first  objected 
that  the  case  was  not  within  the  first  set  of  counts,  which  were  framed  on  the  2 
Geo.  2,  and  31  Geo.  2,  those  statutes  being  confined  to  receipts  for  money  or  good*, 
and  this  being  a  receipt  for  bank  notes,  which  were  neither  money  nor  goods;  and 
that  the  legislature  had  -so  thought,  by  passing  the  7  Geo.  2,  in  which  bills,  notes, 
&c,  are  particularly  mentioned.  And  this  objection  was  allowed.  But  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  on  the  second  set  of  counts,  framed  on  the  7  Geo.  2.  c.  22 ;  and  two 
points  were  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges;  first,  whether  the  entry 
made  by  the  cashier  in  the  bank-book  could  be  considered  as  an  accountable  receipt 
for  the  payment  of  money  within  that  statute  j  and,  secondly,  that  the  intent  to 
defraud  a  corporation  (the  Bank  of  England  and  the  London  Assurance  Company 
being  the  corporations  stated  in  the  indictment)  was  not  within  the  statute ;  which 
was  confined  to  forgeries  committed  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person.  It  is  said 
that  the  judges  were  clearly  of  opiuion  on  the  first  point  that  an  entry  in  a  bank- 
book was  an  accountable  receipt  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  But  no  opinion 
was  publicly  given ;  aud  the  matter  became  unimportant  in  the  particular  case,  as 
the  judges  decided  the  second  point  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. (?') 
♦9541       *The  prisoner  was  the  treasurer  of  a  voluntary  friendly  society,  which  was 

J  not  enrolled.  His  duty  was  (amongst  other  things)  to  pay  into  the  West 
Biding  Union  Bank  moneys  received  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  in  his  own 
name.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  November,  1857,  he  received  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  £20  to  pay  into  the  bank,  and  on  the  first  Saturday  in  December  following 

(t)  Harrison's  case,  1  Leach  180;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  36,  p.  926.  In  the  last  authority 
the  point  respecting  the  accountable  receipt  is  not  reported ;  but  it  is  referred  to  as  being 
stated  in  1  Leach  ;  and  it  is  observed  that,  in  a  subsequent  case  (Lyon's  case  2  East  P.  C. 
c.  19.  s.  36,  p.  934),  Grose,  J.,  alluded  to  the  ground  upon  which  this  point  was  decided, 
and  said,  "  that  in  Rex  v.  Harrison  the  book  in  which  the  entry  was  made  imported  to  be 
a  book  containing  receipts  for  money  received  by  the  bank  from  their  customers,  and 
therefore  showed  that  the  money  was  received  from  the  partj  to  whom  the  book  be- 
longed." Mr.  East  also  observes,  that  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  upon  this  point  was  formed  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  offence  ws* 
laid  in  the  indictment.  The  defect  upon  which  the  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  prisoner 
was  removed  by  the  18  Geo.  3,  c.  18,  now  repealed.  And  see  the  24  k  25  Vict  c.  W,* 
23,  ante,  p.  941. 
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the  prisoner,  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  said  that  he  had  paid  it  in,  and  produced 
a  book  purporting  to  be  a  banker's  pass-book,  in  order  to  vouch  to  the  society  that 
the  sum  of  £20  had  been  paid  in  to  the  said  bank.  At  subsequent  meetings  of 
the  society  the  sums  of  £40,  £15,  £40,  and  £30,  were  paid  to  him  for  the  like 
purpose,  and  the  said  book  was  produced  by  the  prisoner  and  showu  to  the  members 
at  meetings  of  the  society,  to  vouch  the  payment  of  the  several  sums  into  the  bank. 
The  entries  in  the  book  were  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Shepley,  in  account  with  the  West  Riding  Union  Banking 
Company. 


"Dr. 

1859. 

Feb.  22nd. 

Interest  up  to  that  time  £2  15*.  Od. 


Cr. 

1857. 
Nov.  18th,  Cash  £20  0*.  Od. 

1858. 
Feb.  19th,  Cash  £40  0*.  Od. 

Aug.  24th,  Cash  £15  0*.  Od. 

Dec.  22nd,  Cash  £45  0*.  Qd. 

1859. 
Feb.  22nd,  Cash  £30." 

The  book  which  the  prisoner  had  so  produced  from  time  to  time  was  fictitious, 
and  did  not  truly  represent  the  state  of  the  account;  on  the  contrary,  the  prisoner 
had  only  paid  into  the  bank  the  three  sums  of  £20  on  the  18th  of  November,  1857, 
£40  ou  December  23d,  1858,  and  £20  on  February  22d,  1850;  and  he  had  reduced 
the  amount  in  the  bank,  which  included  money  paid  in  and  interest  thereon  to  the 
sum  of  £3  1*.  lid.,  by  drawing  out  at  various  times  sums  of  money  which  he  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  use.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner  was  interested  in 
the  moneys ;  and  that  as  the  book  which  he  presented  stated  the  moneys  which  he 
had  received,  the  mere  misrepresentation  of  the  true  state  of  the  account  between 
him  and  the  bank  was  no  offence.  The  objections  were  overruled,  and  the  jury  were 
told  that  if  the  prisoner  presented  a  false  account  to  the  members  with  inteut 
thereby  to  obtain  credit  for  having  duly  paid  into  the  bank  the  various  sums  which 
he  had  received,  and  to  be  continued  in  his  office  of  treasurer  with  a  view  to  obtain 
other  moneys  from  the  society,  which  he  might  fraudulently  appropriate  to  his  own 
use,  they  should  find  him  guilty ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the 
conviction  was  right  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  case.^/) 

*So  where  the  prisoner  was  the  secretary  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  r^a*- 
sick  and  burial  of  deceased  members,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  he  *• 
was  directed  by  the  society  to  pay  into  the  Huddersfield  Savings'  Bank,  for  the 
society,  £40,  which  was  at  the  time  given  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  at  the  next 
meeting  he  produced  a  book  indorsed  "  Savings'  Bank,  New-street,  Huddersfield/' 
and  on  the  first  page  of  which  was  written  "  1855,  Oct.  30.  Received  £40  0*. 
OJ.,"  and  said,  "  that  is  the  book  belonging  to  the  money ;"  and  it  was  proved  that 
neither  the  indorsement  nor  the  entry  was  in  the  handwriting  of  any  one  employed 
at  the  bank.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  an  accountable  receipt  for 
money.  It  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that  the  forged  writing  was  an  accountable 
receipt;  for,  if  it  had  been  genuine,  it  would  have  been  evidence  that  the  bank  had 
received  the  money,  and  were  to  be  accountable  for  it.(&) 

A  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  the  following  accountable  receipt  for 
money : — 

"  Ulster  Branch  Bank,  No.  1. 

"  Knniskillen,  14th  January,  1851. 
"  We  have  received  from  the  Lowtherstown  Union  four  pounds  sterling,  which  is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  their  account  with  the  Ulster  Bauking  Company. 

44  £40.  "  Samuel  Clarke,  Manager. 

"  Entd.  Alex.  H.  Stockdale"— 

(/)  1**8*  v-  Smith,  L.  &  C.  168.  The  case  does  not  state  or  show  whether  the  indict- 
ment wus  for  felony  or  misdemeanor;  but  it  might  well  hare  been  for  uttering  a  forged 
mccoan table  receipt. 

(k)  Keg.  v.  Moody,  L.  k  C.  173.     See  this  case  on  other  points,  ante,  p.  777. 
TOL.  II. — 47 
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with  intent  to  defraud  the  guardians  of  the  Lowtherstown  Union.     The  prisoner 
was  a  poor-rate  collector  of  the  Union,  and  should  have  lodged  about  £40  in  the 
Ulster  Bank,  who  are  treasurers  of  the  Union ;  and  he  stated  to  the  clerk  of  the 
guardians  of  that  Union  that  he  had  lodged  £40  in  the  bank,  and  produced  the 
receipt  in  question.     The  bank  furnished  weekly  accounts,  showing  the  sums  lodged 
by  each  collector,  and  it  was  from  their  account  so  furnished  that  the  collectors  got 
credit  in  their  accounts  with  the  Union;  and  on  the  morning  the  receipt  was  given 
to  the  clerk  by  the  prisoner,  the  clerk  had  previously  received  from  the  bank  the 
weekly  account,  which  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  lodged  only  £4  in  the  bank: 
the  prisoner  had  in  fact  only  lodged  £4,  and  when  the  receipt  left  the  bank  it  was  a 
receipt  for  that  sum  only,  but  the  £4  in  the  margin  had  been  altered  to  £40,  and 
an  indorsement  on  the  back  had  been  altered  in  its  figures  so  as  to  make  the  total 
£40  instead  of  £4.     For  the  prisoner  it  was  proved  that  the  practice  had  always 
been  to  give  the  collectors  credit  for  the  bank  accounts,  and  that  the  receipts  were 
never  referred  to.     It  was  objected  that  as  the  prisoner  could  only  get  credit  for 
the  sums  stated  in  the  account,  and  not  for  the  amount  of  the  receipt,  it  was  not  a 
receipt  within  the  statute,  and  that  as  the  receipt  was  not  altered  in  the  body  it 
was  still  a  receipt  for  four  pounds ;  but,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the 
receipt  was  an  accountable  receipt  within  the  statute,  and  that  the  amount  in 
figures,  in  the  corner  of  the  receipt,  was  a  material  part  of  the  document,  and  the 
alteration  in  them  was  a  forgery. (I) 

*9^fil  **n  tne  f°M°wmg  ca8e  tne  point  arose  as  to  the  necessary  averments  in 
-I  the  indictment  of  the  instrument  in  question  purporting  to  be  and  being  a 
receipt,  where  it  did  not  necessarily  purport  to  be  such  on  the  face  of  it.  The  in- 
dictment charged  that  the  prisoner  had  in  his  possession  a  certain  navy-bill  (which 
was  set  forth  according  to  its  tenor  and  effect),  under  which  navy-bill  there  was 
contained  a  certain  order  in  writing  for  payment,  called  an  assignment,  &c,  and 
upon  which  there  was  contained  a  certain  indorsement,  partly  printed  and  partly 
written,  by  one  Wm.  Davis,  chief  clerk  to  the  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  in 
his  office,  for  bills  and  accounts,  to  the  following  tenor  and  effect :  '*  The  certificate 
within  mentioned  is  indorsed  by  Edward  Wilson,  payable  to  Mr.  Wm.  Thornton; 
T.  Davis:"  and  that  the  prisoner  forged,  &c.,  a  certain  receipt  for  money,  to  wit. 
for  the  sum  of  £25  mentioned  and  contained  in  the  said  paper,  &c,  called  a  navy- 
bill,  which  forged  receipt  was  as  follows :  that  is  to  say — u  Wm.  Thornton/'  "  Wm. 
Hunter :"  with  intention  to  defraud  the  king.  A  second  count  stated  the  navy-bill, 
the  order  for  payment  and  indorsement,  as  in  the  first  count ;  and  then  stated,  that 
to  the  said  last-mentioned  navy-bill  was  annexed  and  written  a  certain  false,  forged, 
&c,  receipt  for  money,  to  wit,  for  the  sum  of  £25,  in  the  said  last-mentioned  paper, 
called  a  navy-bill:  which  said  false,  forged,  &c,  receipt  for  money  was  as  follows: 
that  is  to  say,  "  Win.  Thornton,"  il  Wm.  Hunter  ;"and  that  the  prisoner  knowingly 
uttered  the  said  last-mentioned  forged,  &c,  receipt  for  money,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  king.  Other  counts,  nearly  similar,  charged  the  instrument  forged  to  be  an 
acquittance ;  and  some  of  the  counts  stated  the  intention  to  be  to  defraud  Wm. 
Thornton  and  other  persons.  It  appeared  that  Edward  Wilson,  who  had  been  pilot 
of  the  Lord  Mulgrave,  having  received  from  his  captain  a  certificate  of  his  service, 
sent  it  to  Wm.  Thornton,  to  receive  his  wages.  The  prisoner  was  a  clerk  in  the 
comptroller's  office;  and,  being  employed  to  forward  the  pilot's  bill  through  the 
office,  got  into  his  hands  the  bill  stated  in  the  indictment,  and  carried  it  with  the 
order  fur  payment  and  indorsement  upon  it,  which  were  necessary  for  receiving  the 
money,  to  the  cashier  of  the  pay-office ;  having  wafered  to  one  side  of  the  bUl,  on 
which  was  written  the  sum  £25,  under  those  figures,  a  fourpenny  stamp  used  for 
receipts,  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  u  Wm  Thornton,"  4i  Wm.  Hunter," 
without  any  words  importing  that  they  had  received  the  money.  And  it  was  proved 
that  the  cashier  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  navy-oills  on  the  owner's  name  being 
writteu  under  the  sum,  without  any  other  receipt.  It  appeared  on  producing  the 
bill  that  the  name  of  Major  Woolhead  was  written  at  the  bottom  of  it;  with  respect 
to  which  it  was  proved  that  it  was  usual  to  have  his  name  to  the  bills,  as  without  h 

(J)  Reg.  v.  Johnston  5  Cox  0.  G.  133. 
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they  did  not  regularly  pass  through  the  office ;  hut  that  a  hill  would  not  he  stopped 
if  his  name  were  not  put  to  it.  There  also  appeared  on  one  side  of  the  hill  the 
initials  of  Mr.  Davis's  name,  T  D.,  which  were  not  stated  in  the  indictment.  The 
prisoner  having  been  convicted,  judgment  was  respited,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges  on  the  case ;  and  it  was  argued  before  them  that  the  indictment  was 
defective  upon  several  grounds ;  and  amongst  others,  first,  because  it  did  not  appear, 
by  the  tenor  of  the  instrument  as  set  forth  therein,  that  it  was  a  receipt;  and 
secondly,  *  because  there  was  nothing  stated  in  the  indictment  to  show  that  i-*qc7 
this  could  operate  as  an  acquittance.  And  judgment  was  arrested,  on  the  *• 
ground  that  it  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  indictment,  nor  was  it  shown  by 
averment  that  the  instrument  was  a  receipt.  Grose,  J .,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  said  "  that  it  was  not  enough  to  call  the  signature  of  the  two  names, 
4  Wm.  Thornton'  and  *  Win.  Hunter,'  a  receipt,  for  they  did  not,  standing  by  them- 
selves, purport  to  be  a  receipt ;  aud  therefore  the  indictment  should  have  averred 
that  the  said  names  "  Wm.  Thornton"  and  u  Wm.  Huuter,"  written  on  the  said 
paper,  imported  and  signified  that  the  said  Wm.  Thornton  and  Wm.  Hunter  had 
received  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  mentioned  in  the  said  paper  writing.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  law  upon  this  subject ;  therefore  as  the  words  i%  Wm.  Thornton," 
"  Wm.  Hunter,"  do  not  import  to  be  a  receipt,  and  there  being  nothing  to  explain 
the  import  of  these  words,  or  to  show  that  they  were  in  any  way  intended  to  signify 
that  those  persons  had  received  the  money,  this  indictment  is  clearly  bad  on  the  first 
count;  and  as  the  same  objection  applies  in  substance  to  the  second  count,  though  it 
is  different  in  point  of  form,  the  majority  of  the  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  arrested. (m) 

Two  checks  were  paid  on  account  of  the  Patent  Wadding  Company  to  the 
prisoner,  who  at  the  time  named  the  amount  due  from  Messrs.  Schoolbred  to  that 
company,  and  subscribed  the  entry  in  their  book,  which  was  in  the  following  form : — 
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In  one  of  these  columns  were  entered  the  names  of  all  the  creditors  who  had 
supplied  Messrs.  Schoolbred  with  goods,  and  in  the  last  column,  and  opposite  to  the 
names  of  the  creditors,  were  entered  all  the  sums  due  to  each,  and  in  an  intervening 
column  was  written  the  signature  of  the  person  who  received  the  money  at  the  time 
when  each  account  was  paid.  The  course  of  business  was  that,  when  any  person 
called  for  the  amount  due  to  any  creditor  whose  name  was  entered  in  the  book,  he 
was  asked  the  amount  of  the  debt  claimed,  and  if  the  amount  thereupon  named  by 
him  corresponded  with  the  amount  entered  in  the  book,  the  debt  was  *imnie-  r*Q&o 
diately  paid  by  Messrs.  Schcolbred's  clerk,  and  the  person  receiving  it  was  *• 
required  to  sign  his  name  in  the  middle  column  of  the  book,  intervening  between  the 
Dame  of  the  creditor  and  sum  entered  as  the  amount  of  the  debt.  No  other  receipt  was 
required  or  taken  by  Messrs.  Schoolbred ;  but  if  an  entire  stranger  to  both  parties 

(m)  Hunter's  case,  2  Leach  624 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  36,  p.  928 ;  and  see  ante,  p.  802. 
In  2  East,  it  is  said  that  Buller,  J.,  thought  the  second  count  might  be  supported,  con- 
sidering this  to  be  as  much  a  receipt  as  the  writing  a  name  was  an  indorsement  on  a  bill 
of  exchange ;  but  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  an  indorsement  was  complete  by  writing 
the  name  on  the  bill  without  anything  more ;  whereas  the  name  itself,  as  stated  in  the 
indictment,  was  no  receipt,  though  the  name,  coupled  with  the  navy-bill,  might  together 
form  a  receipt.    But  then  it  ought  to  be  so  stated. 
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called  for  the  debt,  and  mentioned  the  amount  correctly  as  entered  in  the  book,  he 
would  receive  the  money  upon  his  signature  opposite  the  entry  as  above  described. 
The  signature,  H.  N.  Overton,  was  that  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Patent  Wadding  Company.  And,  on  a  case  reserved  on  the  question  whether 
the  entry  in  the  book  was  a  receipt  for  money  within  the  Stamp  Acts,  it  was  held 
that  it  was,  for  a  document  containing  a  signature  without  more  may  be  proved  to 
be  a  receipt,  and  here  the  evidence  aliunde  showed  this  entry  to  be  a  receipt.(n) 

Upon  the  authority  of  Hunter's  case,{p)  it  was  once  holden  that  an  indictment 
for  forging  the  word  "  settled "  at  the  bottom  of  a  bill  of  parcels,  must  show  by 
proper  averments  that  it  is  a  receipt.  The  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner  did 
forge,  &c,  a  certain  receipt /or  money,  to  wit,  for  the  sum  of  one  pound,  one  shilling, 
and  sixpence;  which  said  forged  receipt  for  money  is  as  followeth,  that  is  to  say. 
u  Settled,  J.  M."  Other  counts  called  it  an  acquittance.  It  was  objected  that  the 
indictment  should  have  shown,  by  proper  averments,  that  this  was  a  receipt  for 
money  according  to  the  determination  in  Hunter 's  case.{p)  On  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  it  was  contended  that  it  did  purport  to  be  a  receipt  made  by  a  person 
who  had  a  right  to  demand  money;  that  the  evidence  proved  that  the  right  arose 
from  the  sale  and  delivery  of  goods  accordiug  to  the  bill ;  and  that  it  was  sufficient 
if  the  instrument  appeared  upon  the  evidence  to  be  of  the  description  stated  in  the 
indictment;  and  Testicles  case(p)  was  cited.  And  it  was  further  contended  that  a* 
the  Stamp  Act  (25  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  s.  7)  had  enacted  that  every  note,  memorandum. 
&c,  signifying  or  denoting  any  debt,  account,  or  demand  being  paid,  settled.  &e.. 
should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  receipt  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  the 
necessity  of  averring  such  an  instrument  as  the  present  to  be  a  receipt  was  taken 
away.  But  the  court  held,  on  the  authority  of  Hunter's  case,(p)  that  the  indict- 
ment was  defective. (q) 

But  this  case  has  been  since  expressly  overruled,  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  count 
setting  out  as  an  acquittance  an  invoice  of  goods  sold,  with  the  word  u settled"  at 
the  foot,  and  signed  with  a  name  in  full,  is  good  without  any  averment  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  u  settled.7'  A  count  charged  the  prisouer  with  uttering  the  following 
acquittance  for  money,  viz. : — 

"  May  4,  Mr.  Martin. 

u  Bought  of  Lang  and  Son, 

"  Wholesale  Druggists,  Bristol. 
"  6  Quarts  of  settledated  strikiug  acid. 
"  Settled  £4:0:  0"  "  Sam.  Hughes."— 

*q*q-.  *and  it  was  objected  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  case  that  this  count 
•*  was  bad,  as  there  was  no  averment  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  -4  settled." 
It  was  further  urged,  that  if  the  word  "  settled"  had  any  definite  meaning,  it  meant 
a  receipt,  as  was  held  in  Spawforth,  q.  t.  v.  Alexander, (r)  and  as  the  legislature 
must  be  taken  to  have  meant  different  things  by  the  words  u  receipt"  and  %i  acquit- 
tance/' the  court  could  not  say  that  it  was  an  acquittance.  But,  upon  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  count  was  good. (a) 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisouer  with  forging  a  certain  receipt  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  in  form  following  (that  is  to  say) : — 

"  6th.  January,  1830. 
"£1G:  15:  6 

"  For  the  High  Constable, 

"James  Hughes."— 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Overton,  Dears.  C.  C.  308.  The  case  was  decided  on  the  question  whether 
the  writing  was  admissible  without  a  stamp.  Rex  v.  Hunter,  supra,  was  relied  on  b/  the 
court.  • 

(°)  £"">  P-  957-  (p)  Ante,  p.  952. 

(q)  Thompson's  case,  2  Leach  910,  Thomson,  B.,  and  Graham,  B. 
lr)  2  Esp.  R.  621.    '  '      '  ' 

•  (*)  Rex  v.  Martin,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  483 ;  7  G.  &  P.  549  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.).  See  this  cue, 
ante,  p.  796,  note  (A),  as  to  the  description  of  a  receipt  under  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  1A»- 
3,  and  as  to  the  intent  to  defraud,  ante,  p.  776. 
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with  intent  to  defraud  J.  Grundy.  It  was  objected  that  the  document  set  out  was 
not  on  the  lace  of  it  necessarily  "  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  money."  The 
words  were  in  themselves  quite  ambiguous,  and  might  as  well  be  construed  to  import 
that  Hughes  had  paid  money  for  the  high  constable,  as  that  he  had  received  it  for 
him  ;  neither  was  it  to  be  deemed  a  receipt,  because  the  prosecutor  had  called  it  by 
that  name  in  the  indictment.  lie  should  have  gone  further,  and  explained  by 
reference  to  the  other  documents,  or  to  the  course  of  business,  how  the  instrument, 
in  itself  ambiguous,  came  to  have  the  effect  of  a  reccipt.(0  Alderson,  B.,  '•  the 
cases  cited  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  present.  In  Hunter's  rase,  the 
forgery  consisted  in  merely  counterfeiting  the  signature  of  the  party,  which,  of 
course,  meant  nothing  without  reference  to  other  documents.  In  Thompson  s  case, 
the  forgery  consisted  in  writing  the  word  c settled'  on  an  account;  that,  also,  was 
an  expression  in  itself  entirely  ambiguous :  it  might  mean  either  that  the  party  was 
satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  items,  or  that  he  had  received  the  amount.  But, 
indeed,  that  case  has  been  expressly  overruled  by  Rex  v.  Martin.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objection. "(w) 

So  where  on  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  an  acquittance  and  receipt 
for  money,  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutrix  gave  the  prisoner  the  bill  of  a  Mr. 
Sadler,  a  cheesemonger,  with  money  to  pay  that  bill  and  a  variety  of  others,  and 
the  prisoner  brought  the  bill  back  again  to  the  prosecutrix,  with  the  words,  u  Paid, 
sadler/'  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  with  a  little  *,  and  no  Christian  name,  and  Sadler 
proved  that  he  never  signed  any  bills  in  such  manner,  with  a  little  s  and  no  Christian 
name,  but  all  his  bills  had  his  initials,  "  S.  Sadler,"  to  them  ;  and  it  was  contended 
that  the  words  u  Paid,  sadler,"  did  not  necessarily  import  a  receipt  by  Sadler,  but 
they  might  be  a  memorandum  of  the  prisoner  of  her  having  paid  the  money  to 
him.  But  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  in  *summing  up,  said,  "  You  must  be  satisfied  r*ofia 
that  this  was  a  receipt  for  money,  and  I  apprehend  that  that  does  not  admit  *• 
of  any  kind  of  doubt.  The  prisoner  clearly  produced  it  as  a  receipt ;  but  it  is  said 
that  it  might  be  merely  a  memorandum  of  her  own,  denoting  that  she  had  paid  the 
bill ;  but  I  apprehend  that  where  a  person  writes  under  a  bill  the  word  '  paid/  with 
the  name  of  the  tradesman,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  that  it  does  not  purpart  to  be 
receipt  for  money/ '(v) 

An  indictment  for  forging  or  uttering  a  receipt  at  the  foot  of  an  account  was 
bad,  if  such  recoipt  was  signed  with  the  initials  only,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
indictment  to  explain  what  those  initials  meant,  though  such  receipt  was  described 
as  being  in  the  handwriting  of  a  person  whose  name  agreed  with  those  initials, 
and  was  stated  to  have  been  written  by  him  as  a  receipt  for  other  money,  and  falsely 
affixed  at  the  foot  of  another  account.  An  indictment  for  forging  or  uttering  a  receipt 
in  the  name  of  T.  S.,  should  show  that  T.  S.  was  a  person  to  whom  the  money  might  have 
been  paid.(w)  The  indictment  stated  that  a  precept  had  been  issued  by  Christopher 
H  in  die,  one  of  the  high  constables  for  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  directed  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  Clayton-le-dale,  to  collect  £21  11*.  Ad. ;  that  a  receipt  for 
money,  viz.  for  the  sum  of  £21  11*.  4'/.,  had  been  forged,  by  falsely  affixing  and 
cementing  to  the  said  precept,  at  the  foot  thereof,  a  certain  receipt  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  Henry  Hargreavcs,  of  the  tenor  following,  that  is  to  say,  u  1825, 
Rec*.  H.  H.,"  which  had,  before  then,  been  made  and  written  by  the  said  Henry 
Hargreaves,  as  a  receipt  for  certaiu  other  money,  and  that  the  prisoner  published 

(t)  Hooter's  case,  ante,  p.  957,  note  (m)  ;  Thompson's  case,  ante,  note  (q),  and  Rex  v. 
Barton,  pott,  p.  960,  note  (y),  were  cited. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Boardman,  2*M.  k  Rob.  147  ;  2  Lew.  181. 

(©)  Reg.  v.  Houseman,  8  C.  &  P.  180  (34  fi.  C.  L.  R.).  The  report  does  not  set  out  the 
bill.  As  the  prosecutrix  proved  that  she  had  had  bills  from  Sadler,  weekly,  that  his 
former  bills  were  receipted  by  himself,  and  she  did  not  think  they  had  a  small  «  on  them. 
%nd  Sadler  never  signed  with  a  little  «,  and  no  Christian  name,  it  might,  perhaps,  admit 
of  some  doubt  whether  the  false  writing  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  the  genuine  receipts 
As  to  constitute  forgery.  Clinch's  case,  1  Leach  540,  ante,  p.  755,  and  Rex  v.  Fitzgerald, 
1  Leach  20,  ante,  p.  755,  seem,  however,  to  favor  the  opinion  that  it  would  constitute 
forgery.    C.  S.  G. 

(w)  These  positions  are  taken  from  the  marginal  note  in  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.,  but,  perhaps, 
tlvey  are  hardly  deducible  from  the  case  itself.    C.  8.  G. 
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the  said  forged  receipt  as  and  for  a  true  and  genuine  receipt  for  the  said  sum  of 
£21  11  s.  4<f.,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  said  Henry  Hargreaves.  A  motion  wu 
made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  there  should  have  been  some  a?er- 
mentor  innuendo  to  have  explained  what  was  meant  by  the  abbreviated  word  "  RecV 
and  what  by  the  initials  "  H.  H."(x)  The  indictment  appeared  to  Bayley,  J.tn 
be  open  also  to  another  objection,  viz.  that  it  was  not  shown  what  connection  Henry 
Hargreaves  had  with  Hindlc  or  with  the  receipt.  And.  upon  a  case  reserved,  the 
judges  held  the  indictment  bad,  because  there  was  nothing  to  show  what  the  initials 
•'  H.  H."  meant,  or  what  connection  Hargreaves  had  with  Hindle  or  with  the 
receipt^) 

*Qr  1 1       *The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  receipt  for  money  as  stated 
-J   in  some  counts,  and  for  uttering  a  forged  acquittance  and  receipt  for  money 
as  stated  in  other  counta.     The  instrument  was  as  follows : — 

"  Received  from 
"  Mr.  Bendon,  due  to 
"  Mr.  Warman,  17*.  Od. 
"  Settelled." 

The  prisoner  was  servant  to  Mr.  Warman,  and  applied  to  Ben  don's  wife  for  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  of  17*.  due  to  Warman.  She  refused,  unless  she  had  Warmaos 
receipt,  and  the  prisoner  went  away  aud  returned  with  the  above  document;  upon 
which  she  paid  the  money.  The  jury  having  convicted,  upon  a  case  reserved,  six 
of  the  judges(z)  thought  the  conviction  good,  as  the  receipt  sufficiently  appeared  to 
be  the  receipt  of  Warman,  especially  considering  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in 
producing  it  as  such,  and  if  so  it  was  a  forgery.  The  other  five  judges^!)  thought 
it  did  not  purport  to  be  the  receipt  of  Warman,  and  therefore  was  no  forgery,  inas- 
much as  if  it  was  taken  to  be  the  receipt  of  the  prisoner  it  was  no  forgery;  and 
that  the  offence  of  the  prisoner  was  obtaining  money  by  false  pretenccs.(o) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  upon  an  indictment,  which  charged  that  he  did 
feloniously  forge  a  certain  receipt  for  money,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Received  the  22nd  day  of  May,  1834,  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co ,  Paymasters. 
Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  the  sum  of  £13  sterling,  being  a  part  of  subsistence 
for  a  detachment  of  Captain  Baylcy's  company,  second  battalion  Royal  Artillery  at 
Woolwich,  for  the  month  of  June,  1834. 

"R.  M.  Poulden,  Lieutenant  Royal  Artillery"— 

with  intent  to  defraud  R.  H.  Cox  and  others.    There  was  another  count  for  feloniousk 

• 

uttering  a  like  forged  receipt  for  money,  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  and  several  other 
counts,  upon  which  no  question  arose.  In  May,  1834,  Lieutenant  Poulden  had  the 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  Captain  Bay  ley's  company  of  the  second  battalion  royal 
artillery  at  Woolwich,  of  which  he  was  also  the  paymaster;  the  prisoner  was  acting 
under  him  as  pay-serjeant.  The  following  is  the  mode  by  which  the  subsistence 
money  is  provided  : — The  pay-serjeant  makes  out  for  the  use  of  the  paymaster,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  month,  an  abstract  of  the  subsistence  money  which  will  be 
wanted  for  the  soldiers  during  the  ensuing  month,  and  the  paymaster  gives  informa- 

(x)  Hunter's  case,  ante,  p.  957,  note  (m) ;  Testick's  case,  ante,  p.  952,  note  (A) ;  and 
Thompson's  case,  ante,  p.  958,  note  (q),  were  cited. 

(y)  Rex  v.  Barton,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  141.  In  order  to  avoid  any  such  objections  as  wer* 
raised  in  this  case,  the  better  course  in  similar  cases  would  be  to  describe  the  instrument 
as  "  a  certain  receipt  for  money,  that  is  to  say,  a  receipt  for  the  sum  of  £3,''  which  has 
been  held  to  be  sufficient.  See  onte,  p.  796,  aud  note  (A),  Ibid.  In  Reg.  r.  Guy,  1  Coi 
C.  C.  18,  a  receipt  was  written  at  the  foot  of  an  account  for  meat  supplied,  headed,  "A.  B. 
to  Joseph  Locke,"  and  the  receipt  was  "  Received  Joseph  Locke,  junior  ;  and  the  account 
was  set  out  in  some  counts,  and  it  was  objected  that  these  counts  were  bad,  because  there 
was  nothing  to  show  what  connection  J.  Locke,  junior,  had  with  the  debt  of  J.  Locke :  bat 
Erskine,  J.,  refused  to  stop  the  case,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  on  these  &a  well  ai 
other  counts  which  were  unobjectionable. 

(z)  Lord  Dennian,  C.  J.,  Wilde,  C.  J.,  Cresswell,  J.,  Erie,  J.,  Piatt,  B.,  and  Williams,  J. 

fa)  Parke,  B.,  Patteson,  J.,  Coltman,  J.,  Rolfe,  B.,  and  Wightman,  J. 

(6)  Reg.  v.  ItidQT,  \  ttexi.  £.  C.  yiv,  1G.&K.  635  (61  E.  0.  L.  R.).     The  marginal  note 
in  Den.  C.  0.  is  quite  utivifcYTfcwte&Vs  \&*  %vt\Kis&*xY&.Ntafe^ft&|  <*€th.e  report. 
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tion  to  Messrs.  Cox  and  Greenwood,  the  agents  of  the  regiment,  accordingly.  The 
j»ay  scrjennt.  in  order  to  receive  this  money,  brings  to  the  paymaster,  about  once  a 
week,  a  receipt,  partly  printed  and  partly  filled  up  by  himself,  *in  the  form  r*qp9 
above  set  forth,  and  upon  obtaining  the  paymaster's  signature  thereto,  he  gets  *- 
cash  for  it  from  any  of  the  neighboring  tradesmen,  who  afterwards  either  pass  it  to 
others  or  send  it  up  through  their  bankers  to  Messrs.  Cox  and  Greenwood,  who 
ultimately  pay  the  amount  to  the  bearer.  In  the  present  case  the  prisoner  brought 
the  instrument  in  question  to  Lieut.  Poulden,  on  the  22d  of  May,  filled  up  as  a 
receipt  for  subsistence  money  for  the  month  of  May,  which  Lieut.  Poulden  signed, 
not  being  aware  at  the  time  that  he  had  already  signed  the  receipts  for  all  the  sub- 
sistence money  which  had  been  provided  for  the  month  of  May.  The  prisoner, 
after  obtaining  it,  erased  the  word  May,  and  inserted  instead  thereof  the  word  June, 
thereby  making  it  appear  to  be  drawn  for  subsistence  money  for  the  ensuing  month. 
This  had  the  effect  of  preventing  an  immediate  discovery,  as  Cox  and  Greenwood 
would  have  suspected  the  issuing  of  a  receipt  for  a  sum  beyond  the  subsistence 
money  provided  for  the  month  of  May,  supposing  all  the  other  receipts  to  have  then 
come  in.  The  prisoner  took  the  receipt  to  H.  T.  Failey,  a  grocer  at  Woolwich,  from 
whom  he  obtained  thirteen  sovereigns,  and  it  was  afterwards  transmitted  to  Cox  and 
Greenwood,  who  paid  the  same.  It  was  objected  that  the  instrument  was  not 
properly  described  in  the  indictment  as  a  receipt,  that  it  was  in  its  legal  effect  and 
operation,  if  anything,  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  ought  to  have  been 
so  described,  and  this  point  was  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  all  of  whom 
(except  Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.  13.,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  and  Bolland,  B.),  having  considered 
this  case,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  good.(r) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  forging  a  certain  receipt  for  money,  viz., 
a  receipt  for  the  sum  of  £20,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  weut  to  the  house 
of  a  tradesman  and  obtained  £20,  by  saying  that  he  came  from  Quartermaster- Ser- 
jeant Hunter,  for  change  for  an  instrument  in  the  following  form : — 

;*  Received  this  26th  day  of  September,  1834,  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  Paymasters 
Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  the  sum  of  £20,  on  account  of  subsistence  for  my 
detachment  for  the  present  month. 

4i£20.  "  H.  Pester,  Capt.  Adj.  R.  H.  A. 

(Indorsed)  "Sam.  Rice,  Gun.  R.  II.  A." 

It  also  appeared  that  these  receipts  were  frequently  cashed  by  the  tradesmen  in 
Woolwich,  who  afterwards  received  the  money  from  the  army  agents.  Park,  J.  A. 
J.,  after  mentioning  the  preceding  case,  and  stating  that  he  was  not  aware  whether 
the  question  had  been  considered  or  not,  was  of  opinion  that  this  indictment  was 
good.(c/) 

Altering  the  sum  in  the  body  of  the  high  constable's  precept  for  county  rate  after 
he  had  signed  a  receipt  for  that  sum  at  the  bottom  of  the  precept,  was  a  forgery  of 
a  receipt  within  the  I  Will.  4,  e.  06,  s.  10.  The  indictment  charged  that  the 
prisoner  did  feloniously  forge  a  certain  receipt  fur  money  (that  is  to  say) : — 

*•'  Herefordshire,  )  '•  To  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  r*Q/»o 
To  Wit.        j      Parish  of  Titley,  in  the  County  of  Hereford.  L  ™* 

"  By  virtue  of  an  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  aud  for  the 
said  county,  at  their  general  quarter  sessions  assembled,  you  are  hereby  required, 
within  thirty  days  from  your  receipt  of  this  precept,  or  otherwise  having  had  due 
notice  thereof,  to  pay  me  out  of  the  money  by  you  collected,  or  to  be  collected  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  your  parish,  the  sum  of  £3  15*.  9d.,  being  the  proportion 
of  your  said  parish,  for  and  towards  the  general  county  rate,  to  be  applied  for  the 
several  purport  »s  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  the  several  statutes  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  and  herein  fail  not  at  your  peril. 

"Given  under  my  haud  at  Mowley,  in  the  said  county,  tlw  Gth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1837. 

uDec.  31.  Recd.  the  above  rate.  J.  Powell." 

"John  Powell,  Chief  Constable  of  the  Hundred  of ." 

(e)  Rex  v.  Hope,  II.  &  M.  C.  C.  11.  414. 

(d)  Rex  v.  Rice,  G  C.  k  P.  <m4  (25  E.  C.  L.  ft  V 
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And  it  was  proved  that  Powell,  the  high  constable,  had  sent  the  precept  for  the 
county  rate,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  with  the  sum  of  £3  5*.  &/., 
stated  in  it  as  the  amount,  and  that  he  afterwards  received  that  sum  from  the  pri- 
soner, and  then  wrote,  "  Dec.  31.  Received  the  above  rate,  J.  Powell."  The  pri- 
soner afterwards  presented  the  document  altered  into  £3  15*.  9d.  to  the  auditor  of 
the  Union,  and  obtained  that  sum  from  him.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  t 
forgery  of  a  receipt,  for  that  the  whole  receipt  was  contained  in  the  words,  "Dec. 
31.  Kecd.  the  above  rate,  J.  Powell,"  which  was  unaltered,  and  that  altering  the 
precept  for  the  rate  to  which  the  receipt  referred  was  not  a  forgery  of  the  receipt 
It  was  answered  that  the  alteration  varied  the  amount  for  which  the  receipt  was 
given,  and  therefore  it  was  a  forgery  of  the  receipt :  and  it  was  held  that  it  was 
clearly  a  forgery  of  the  receipt.(e) 

It  has  been  holden  that  a  scrip  receipt,  not  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  sub- 
scriber or  person  from  whom  the  money  was  received,  is  not  a  receipt  for  money 
within  the  statutes.  The  point  came  on  for  consideration  upon  demurrer;  and  after 
argument,  Grose,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  said  that  the  instru- 
ment, the  tenor  of  which  was  necessarily  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  was  not  a  rt- 
ceipt  for  money  in  contemplation  of  law  within  the  meaning  of  the  2  G-eo.  2,  c.  25, 
&c.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  cashier  appointed  by  the  bank  to  receive  such 
subscriptions  to  fill  up  the  receipts  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  or  persons 
from  whom  they  originally  received  the  money ;  and,  until  the  blank  left  in  the 
printed  form  was  so  filled  up,  the  instrument  did  not  become  an  acknowledgment  of 
payment ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  receipt  for  money.  While  in  such  a  state  it  was  do 
more  a  receipt  than  if  the  sum  professed  to  be  received  had  been  omitted.(/) 
*QfU1  ^n  au  ac^on  *or  k^se  imprisonment  the  defendants  justified  on  *the 
-1  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  uttered  a  forged  accountable  receipt  for  money, 
and  on  the  trial  the  plea  was  amended  by  substituting  the  words  u  acquittance  or 
receipts."     The  document  was  as  follows : — 

"  1845. 

"  Scrip. 

"  Buckinghamshire  Railway  and  Oxford  and  BJetchley  Junction. 

"  Provisionally  Registered. 
"  Capital  £2,250,000,  in  shares  of  £20  each. 
u  Deposit  £2  2$.  per  share. 
"  Nos.  101,801  to  101,850.     The  holder  of  this  voucher  is  entitled  to  fifty  shares 
in  the  above  undertaking,  he  having  signed  the  subscribers'  agreement  and  parlia- 
mentary contract,  paid  the  deposit  as  above,  and  agreed  to  pay  all  calls  in  respect  of 
the  said  shares. 

u  By  order  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  Management. 

"  W.  Harding,  Secretary." 

This  document  was  a  forgery.  It  was  held  that  this  instrument  was  not  an  ac- 
countable receipt,  acquittance  or  receipt  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66.  It  was  merely 
a  certificate  that  something  had  been  done  by  some  person,  which  would  entitle  the 
holder  of  it,  at  a  future  period,  to  shares  in  the  company.  In  the  statute  the  word 
4<  acquittance"  is  found  in  connection  with  the  word  "  receipt,"  which  means  a 
receipt  which  acquits. (<j) 

The  first  count 'charged  the  prisoner  with  uttering  "forged  acquittances  and  re- 
ceipts for  money ;"  the  second  k< accountable  receipts  for  money;"  the  third  " war- 
rants and  orders  for  the  delivery  of  certain  securities  for  the  payment  of  money  '"(h) 
the  fourth  "  undertakings  for  the  payment  of  money,"  describing  them ;  the  fifth 
44  undertakings  for  the  payment  of  money."  The  London  and  S.  W.  Railway  Co. 
was  established  by  the  4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  88,  and  the  2  Vict.  c.  28.     The  company 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Vaughan,  8  C.  &  P.  276  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B.  It  was  also  objected 
that  there  ought  to  have  been  an  innuendo  that  4'Recd."  meant  *»  Received,"  bnt  this  objec- 
tion was  also  overruled. 

(/)  Lyon's  case,  2  Leach  597 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  36,  p.  933.  And  see  several  points 
as  to  the  forgery  of  scrip  receipts  discussed  in  Reeves's  case,  2  Leach  808,  ei  seq. 

(ff)  Clark  v.  Newsam,  1  Exch.  R.  131. 

{h)  The  third  was  abandoned  on  the  argument  by  the  prosecution. 
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in  November,  1846,  determined  to.  create  a  number  of  new  shares,  and  a  bill  was 
depending  in  Parliament  relating  to  such  new  shares.  The  new  shares  had  been 
allotted  to  the  old  proprietors.  The  course  pursued  in  relation  to  the  new  shares 
was  this :  letters  were  written  to  the  old  proprietors,  giving  them  the  option  of  sub- 
scribing for  the  new  shares,  and  the  new  shares  were  allotted  to  such  proprietors  as 
desired  it.  The  allotment  was  intimated  to  a  proprietor  by  a  letter,  which  required 
him  to  pay  a  deposit  of  £5  per  share  to  the  banker  of  the  company.  The  proprie- 
tor took  his  letter  of  allotment  to  the  banker,  paid  his  deposit  of  £5  a  share,  and 
the  banker  gave  a  receipt  for  the  amount  paid,  and  also  signed  the  letter  of  allot- 
ment as  a  voucher  that  the  deposit  had  been  paid.  The  proprietor  then  took  the 
letter  of  allotment  so  signed  by  the  banker  to  the  office  of  the  company,  and  there 
received  in  exchange  an  instrument  signed  by  two  of  the  directors  in  the  form  of 
the  instruments,  which  were  the  subject  of  the  indictment,  and  which  were  denom- 
inated "  Scrip,"  and  the  instruments  proved  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  prisoner 
were  the  same  in  form  and  contents  as  such  scrip.  The  possession  of  the  scrip  was 
the  only  proof  required  by  the  company  of  the  title  of  the  holder,  and  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  deposit.  *A  copy  of  these  instruments  is  in  note  (A*).  The  r*qttR 
prisoner  having  been  convicted,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  contended  that  ^ 
the  instruments  were  not  receipts  at  all,  either  accountable  or  otherwise.  At  the 
time  of  receiving  such  instrument  the  party  is  in  possession  of  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  and  therefore  it  is  presumable  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  receipt,  hut  as 
something  else ;  and  if  it  be  contended  that  it  is  a  second  receipt,  the  form  of  the 
instrument  negatives  that,  and  shows  that  it  operates  quite  in  a  different  manner, 
and  was  intended  so  to  do.  The  mere  recital  in  the  instrument — that  the  party  had 
paid  £5 — cannot  make  it  a  receipt.  Neither  are  the  instruments  undertakings  for 
the  payment  of  money.  They  are  mere  contingent  undertakings;  for  it  is  left  in 
doubt  what  the  party  undertaking  will  do.  The  nature  of  the  undertaking  itself 
depends  on  the  occurrence  of  a  contingency.  On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  instrument  was  both  a  receipt  and  acquittance.  Suppose  A.  writes 
to  B.  offering  to  make  him  a  present,  the  offer  is  intercepted  by  C,  who  forges  the 
receipt  of  B.,  and  presents  it  to  A  ,  who  thereupon  gives  him  the  present;  would 
not  that  be  forgery?  The  Act  seems  to  distinguish  a  receipt  from  an  acquittance. 
It  says,  u  receipt  or  acquittance,"  and  seems  to  have  contemplated  some  such  case  of 
acquittance,  where  the  payment  was  voluntary,  and  not  merely  such  receipts  as  are 
themselves  acquittances.  The  holder  was  discharging  an  obligation  when  he  paid 
the  £5,  as  there  was  an  agreement  that  he  should  do  so.  The  instrument  operates 
as  an  accountable  receipt,  being  an  acknowledgment  by  the  company  that  they  have 
received  £5,  and  hold  it  on  account  of  the  holder  of  the  scrip.  The  instrument  is 
also  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money.  It  is  an  undertaking  by  the  com- 
pany to  pay  interest  on  the  shares  If  on  any  contingency  the  interest  might 
become  payable,  this  is  an  undertaking  within  the  statute.  Afterwards  eight  of  the 
judges(i)  were  of  opinion  that  the  instrument  did  not  purport  to  be  a  receipt  and 
acquittance,  nor  even  a  receipt  within  the  statute.  It  was  not  a  receipt  in  ordinary 
parlance,  nor  made  with  the  intent  of  being  such,  though  it  might  be  used  as  evi- 
dence of  the  payment  of  the  deposit ;  but  any  written  paper  capable  of  being  so  used 
was  not  a  receipt ;  as,  for  instance,  a  letter  written  by  a  landlord  to  a  third  person 
saying  that  his  tenant  had  duly  paid  his  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  four  judges(y) 
thought  that  the  instrument  was  on  the  face  of  it  an  acknowledgment  of  the  payment 
of  the  deposit,  and  was  therefore  a  receipt  for  that  sum.  Coltman,  J.,  thought  it 
was  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  and  Wilde, 
C.  J.,  doubted  whether  it  were  so,  but  gave  no  opinion;  and  the  rest  of  the  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not.  They  thought  it  was  only  an  undertaking  to 
deliver  shares  bearing  interest,  not  that  the  interest  should  be  paid ;  as  an  under- 
taking to  deliver  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  money  with  interest  would  be  no  under- 
taking for  the  payment  of  mouey.(&) 

(i)  Pollock,  C.  B.,  Parke,  B.,  Alderson,  B.,  Coleridge,  J.,  Coltman,  J.,  Maule,  J.,  Rolfe, 
B.,  and  Williams,  J. 

(/ )  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  Wilde,  C.  J.,  Wightman,  J.,  and  Erie,  J. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  West,  1  Den.  C.  C.  258;  2  C.  &  K.  496  (61  B.  C.  L.  R.).     Maule,  J.,  in.  tb« 
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*QfifH       *^  memorandum  importing  that  A.  B.  had  paid  a  sum  to  C.  D.,  but  not 
J   importing  any  acknowledgment  from  C.  D.  of  his  having  received  it,  was 
holden  not  to  be  a  receipt  within  the  statute.(Z) 

On  an  indictment  for  forging  a  receipt  it  appeared  that  the  document  purported 
to  be  an  agreement  between  the  prisoner  ai  d  S.  Cooper,  and  recited  that  an  order  of 
affiliation  had  beeu  made  on  the  prisoner  for  the  payment  of  two  shillings  a  week  to 
S.  Cooper,  and  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  between  the  parties,  whereby, 
on  payment  by  the  prisouer  to  S.  Cooper  of  £25,  the  receipt  whereof  icas  thereby 
acknowledged,  S.  Cooper  should  indemnify  the  prisoner  from  all  further  expenses 
respecting  the  child.  The  document  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  parties.  Cole- 
ridge, J. :  "  This  is  an  agreement  between  the  parties,  with  a  positive  statement  of 
the  receipt  of  the  money,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  prosecutrix.  In  Rttj.  v. 
Harvey(m)  there  was  merely  a  recital.  This  is  no  recital.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
recital  in  the  first  instance;  but  the  allegation  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  is  not  by 
way  of  recital.  The  words  are  '  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged.'  I 
can't  conceive  anything  more  like  a  receipt."(n) 

Where  a  person  who  was  employed  by  the  executors  of  a  contractor  with  the 
navy-board  to  settle  the  account  of  the  testator  with  government  produced  certain 
forged  acquittances  and  receipts  for  money,  and  delivered  them  to  the  navy-board  in 
order  to  exonerate  the  estate  of  the  testator  from  an  extent,  it  was  holden  to  be  a 
forging  and  uttering  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25.  The  indictment  charged  the 
prisoner  with  forging  and  uttering,  knowing,  &c,  a  great  many  acquittances  and 
receipts  (which  were  set  forth),  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Kim;.  It  was  objected 
by  his  counsel  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  as  the  receipts  in 
quest iou  purported  to  be  receipts  given  to  Colli nridge,  the  contractor,  by  persons 
employed  by  him,  for  money  therein  stated  to  have  beeu  paid  to  them  for  work  and 
materials  done  and  provided  for  the  business  in  which  he  was  employed  under  the 
navy-board,  and  were  produced  by  the  prisoners  as  vouchers,  to  accompany  and 
verify  Collinridgc's  accounts,  in  order  to  get  them  passed  by  the  navy-board;  which 
accounts  the  prisoner  had  taken  upon  himself,  after  Collinridge's  death,  to  get 
passed,  in  order  to  avoid  an  extent  which  had  issued  against  Collinridge's  estate 
and  effects.  And  it  was  urged  in  support  of  the  objection,  that  these  workmen 
*9P71  were  s°kly  eu,pl°yed  by  Collinridge,  and  not  by  the  navy-board ;  and  *that 
-•  he,  and  not  the  navy-board,  was  answerable  to  them.  That,  therefore,  the 
board  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  receipts;  and  it  was  indifferent  to  the  board 
whether  these  sums  had  been  paid  to  these  several  persons  or  not.  The  prisoner 
having  been  convicted,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve 

course  of  the  argument  asked,  "Would  it  be  forgery  to  write  to  a  raau,  '  Sir — I  have  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter,  and  return  you  many  thanks  for  Tour 
kind  present  of  £10' — would  that  be  an  acquittance?  No;  for  the  giver  is  quit  before 
he  gives  the  preseut.  There  is  nothing  that  it  is  an  acquittance  of.  He  need  not  give 
the  present  at  all."     The  documents  were  as  follows : — 

"  London  &  South  Western  Railway, 

"New  Capital,  1846-7. 

"  One  share,  £50. 

*<No. " 

The  holder  of  this  scrip  certificate  having  paid  the  deposit  of  £5,  signed  the  Parliamen- 
tary contract  and  subscribers'  agreement,  and  agreed  to  pay  all  calls  in  respect  thereof, 
is  the  proprietor  of  one  share  of  £50,  part  of  the  additional  capital  raised  under  the 
authority  of  the  special  general  meeting  of  proprietors  held  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1846,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  court  of  directors  held  the  same  day.  The  share  repre- 
sented by  this  scrip  certificate  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  amount  paid,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  after  which  latter 
date  it  will  rank  with  the  original  stock,  and  share  rateably  in  the  net  profits  of  the  com- 
pany. See  also  10th  resolution  of  the  court  of  directors,  17th  November,  1846,  od  the 
back  hereof. 

Dated  the  1st  day  of  January,  1847. 

Entered,  J.  L.  Eyre,     \  rv^mr* n 

Alfred  Morgan,  H.  G.  Lacey,  /  Uireclors* 

Treasurer. 
(I)  Rex  v.  Harvey,  R.  &  R.  227.  (m)  Supra. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Hill,  2  Cox  C.  C.  246. 
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judges,  who  all  (with  the  exception  of  Lawrence,  J.,  who  was  absent)  held  that  the 
conviction  was  right,  and  the  receipts,  as  stated,  were  within  the  statute.  Gross, 
J.,  in  delivering  their  opinion,  said,  "  The  facts  in  the  case  prove  that  these  receipts 
were  forged;  and  that  they  purported  to  have  been  given  to  Collinridge  by  workmen 
for  moneys  paid  by  him  to  them  for  work  done  for  the  commissioners  of  the  navy- 
board.  The  persons,  therefore,  employed  for  that  purpose  by  him,  were  employed 
not  solely  on  his  accouut,  but  on  account  of  the  King;  and  these  receipts,  if  genuine, 
would  have  been  legal  vouchers  for  his  account,  and  would  have  entitled  him  to  a 
discharge  from  the  navy-board.  It  is  clear  then,  from  the  facts  proved  at  the  trial, 
and  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  that  these  receipts  are  forged  receipts,  and 
that  they  were  knowingly  uttered  by  the  prisoner  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
King.» 

In  the  foregoing  case  a  point  arose  as  to  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  put  the 
prosecutor  to  his  election,  on  an  indictment  stating  various  forgeries.  The  first 
count  of  the  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner  uttered,  &c,  a  certain  forged 
acquittance  and  receipt  for  money  (setting  it  forth),  also  a  certain  other  forged 
acquittauce  and  receipt  for  money  (also  setting  it  forth),  and  stated  in  like  manner 
above  twenty  other  receipts  of  different  dates,  for  different  sums,  and  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  different  persons,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  King.  And  before  any 
witnesses  had  been  examined,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  submitted  to  the  court 
whether  the  prosecutor  ought  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  elect  on 
which  of  the  several  receipts  stated  in  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  he  intended 
to  proceed,  and  be  restrained  from  proceeding  on  more  than  one  of  them ;  as,  amidst 
such  a  variety,  it  would  otherwise  be  almost  impossible  for  the  prisoner  to  conduct 
his  defence.  But  Le  Blanc,  J.,  referred  to  the  indictment,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  all  the  receipts  stated  in  the  first  count  were  charged  to  have  been  uttered  at 
one  and  the  name  time ;  and  as  this  single  act  of  uttering  the  receipts  would,  if 
clearly  proved,  constitute  only  one  offence  of  utter  iny,  he  refused  the  application. 
The  proof  was  that  the  several  receipts  stated  in  the  indictment  were  uttered  at  the 
same  time  in  one  bundle,  given  by  the  prisoner  to  the  solicitor  of  the  navy-board. 
And  when  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  they 
were  all  of  opinion  that  the  application  to  put  the  prosecutor  to  his  election  was 
properly  refused.  (/>) 

It  was  not  an  offence  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  if  a  party  wrote  on  the  back  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  "  Received  for  R.  A.,  and  signed  his  own  name.  Nor  was  it  an 
offence  within  that  statute  to  forge  an  endorsement  upon  a  warrant  or  order  for  the 
payment  of  money.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  aud  uttering,  knowing 
it  to  be  forged,  an  indorsement  on  an  instrument  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  in  which  one  Aickman  was  the  payee,  and  *the  indictment  con-  r*qf»o 
tained  counts  charging  the  forging  and  uttering  of  an  indorsement  upon  an  *- 
order  for  the  payment  of  money,  an  indorsement  upon  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of 
money,  and  a  receipt  on  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  The  prisoner  took 
the  instrument  in  question  with  the  following  indorsement  upon  it,  "  Received.  R. 
Aikman,"  to  the  banking  house  where  it  was  payable,  and  presented  it  for  payment; 
but  the  clerk,  perceiving  that  the  name  of  the  payee  in  the  instrument  was  spelt 
"  Aickman,"  with  a  "  c,"  but  in  the  indorsement  was  spelt  "  Aikman"  without  any 
"  c,"  objected  to  pay  it :  upon  which  the  prisoner  altered  the  indorsement  thus, 
Received  for  K.  Aickman,  G.  Arscott;"  his  own  name  being  G.  Arscott.  Bolland, 
B. :  "  The  offences  charged  in  the  indictment  are,  the  forging  an  indorsement  or  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  also  the  uttering  of  the  indorsement,  and  the 
forging  and  uttering  a  receipt  on  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  On  looking 
at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  sections  which  apply  to  this  case  appear  to  be  the 
third  and  the  tenth.  By  the  third  section,  several  substantive  acts  of  forgery  are 
mentioned.  (His  Lordship  read  the  section  through.)  Now  if  this  had  been 
charged  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  instead  of  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  there 
would  not  have  been  any  difficulty.     But  the  section  does  not  include,  in  the  offences 

(o)  Thomas's  case,  2  Leach  877 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  36.  p.  934.    And  see  Jones's  case, 
ante,  p.  808. 
(p)  2  Leach  882. 
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enumerated,  the  forging  of  an  indorsement  on  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money. 
The  tenth  section  applies  to  the  forging  and  uttering  of  receipts.     But  the  words 
used  are,  "  any  acquittance  or  receipt,  either  for  money  or  goods,  or  any  accountable 
receipt,  either  for  money  or  goods,  or  for  any  note,  bill,  or  other  security  for  pay- 
ment of  money."     That  section,  therefore,  will  not  apply  to  those  counts  which 
charge  the  prisoner  with  forging  and  uttering  a  receipt  on  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  money."     Littledale,  J. :  "  There  are  three  sets  of  offences  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment; the  first  relates  to  an  order,  the  second  to  a  warrant,  and  the  third  to  a  receipt. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  first  question  that  was  raised,  whether  the  pri- 
soner uttered  the  forged  indorsement  upon  the  instrument  or  not,  as  those  counts 
of  the  indictment  which  charge  the  offence  are  not  properly  framed,  as  they  do  not 
properly  describe  the  instrument.     The  Act  of  Parliament,  which  consolidates  the 
Acts  relating  to  forgery,  says  (his  Lordship  here  read  section  3,  and  observed)— 
Therefore  it  is  made  a  felony  if  any  person  forges  or  puts  off  any  bill  of  exchange, 
or  any  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  indorsement  on  either  of 
them.     If  the  charge  had  been   the  uttering  a  forged  indorsement  upon  a  bill  uf 
exchange,  it  would  have  met  the  facts  of  this  case ;  but  that  is  not  the  offence  charged 
in  the  indictment.      Let  us  then  see  what  the  Act  of  Parliament  provides  with 
respect  to  warrants  and  orders.     The  legislature  has  made  no  provision  for  forging 
an  indorsement  on  any  warrant  or  order,  but  for  forging  the  instrument  itself;  and 
I  think  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  purposely  so  framed,  because  warrants  and 
orders  do  not  pass  by  indorsement,  but  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  do. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  person  who  drew  the  indictment,  uot  seeing  in  the 
instrument  so  many  days  or  months  after  date,  did  not  thiuk   it  was  a   bill  of 
♦HfiQI   excnan8e>  and  therefore  charged  the  prisoner  with  uttering  a  forged  indorse- 
J  ment  on  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.     Now  this  is  *uot  an  offence 
within  the  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  I  think  you  cannot  call  the  indorsement  itself 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  because  the  word  l  indorsement*  is  used  in  the 
Act,  and  the  Act  meant  a  distinct  instrument  in  mentioning  a  warrant   or  order. 
Then  as  to  the  tenth  section,  the  question  is,  whether  this  is  forging  a  receipt  for 
the  payment  of  money?     The  words  are,  *  Received  for  R.  Aickman,  G.  Arscott.' 
I  take  it,  that  to  forge  a  receipt  for  money  is  writing  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  received.     But  in  this  case  the  acts  done  by  the  prisoner  were,  receiving 
for  another  person,  and  signing  his  own  name.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
prisoner  must  be  acquitted  upon  this  indictment."^) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  receipt  with  intent  to  defraud  W.  Clegg. 
Clegg's  mother  had  sent  a  post-office  order  for  £1  to  him  at  Portsmouth,  and  this 
letter,  after  having  been  left  in  Clegg's  room,  had  been  abstracted  by  some  one ;  and 
the  same  day  the  prisoner  went  to  the  post-office,  and  there  produced  the  order, 
asking  payment  for  it.  The  clerk  told  him  he  must  first  sign  it,  and  thereupon  he 
signed  the  name  "  William  Clegg,"  and  received  the  £1.  Byles,  J.,  doubted 
whether  this  document  was  not  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  It  was  sub- 
mitted, on  the  part  of  the  crown,  that  it  was  a  receipt,  and  had  always  been  so 
treated.  There  was  an  order  on  the  back  directing  the  payee  to  sign  the  receipt  on 
the  other  side.  Byles,  J. :  "  As  it  has  hitherto  been  taken  to  be  a  receipt,  I  shall 
so  receive  it."(r) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  receipt  for  money,  which  was  in 
the  following  form : — 

"  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe, 
"  19/2  and  Deptford  Roads.  "  1/ 

44  St.  James's  Gate, 
"18 
"  Clears  Fort  Place,  East  Lane,  Plough  Bridge,  St.  James's,  China  Hall,  Rother- 
hithe, New  Road,  Gibraltar,  Swan  Bar,  and  on  all  side-bars  of  the  trust." 

(q)  Rex  v.  Arscott,  6  C.  *  P.  408  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Littledale,  J.,  Bolland,  B.,  and  Tin- 
ghan,  J.,  but  see  sec.  23,  ante,  p.  941,  as  to  indorsements  on  warrants,  Ac,  for  payment  of 
money. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Ansell,  8  Cox  C.  C.  409.  Byles,  J.,  added,  that  he  would  consider  the  point, 
and,  if  the  doubt  were  not  removed,  reserve  the  point;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  point 
was  reserved. 
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The  prisoner  was  a  carman  in  the  employ  of  the  South  Western  Railway  Com- 
pauy,  who  every  evening  repay  their  carmen  any  sums  they  have  expended  during 
the  day  for  passing  with  their  vans  or  carte  through  any  turnpikes,  and  the  prisoner 
gave  the  officer  of  the  company,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  or  allow  him  any  money 
he  had  expended  in  passing  through  St  James's  turnpike  gate,  the  said  false  ticket, 
as  a  voucher  for  his  having  passed  through  the  gate  and  paid  the  toll )  whereas  he 
had  not  passed  through  any  gate  belonging  to  the  trust  or  paid  any  toll.  The 
false  ticket  in  form  and  color  resembled  and  was  an  imitation  of  a  turnpike  ticket, 
given  on  passing  through  St.  James's  gate.  The  figure  1/  on  the  right-hand  side 
indicates  that  1*.  has  been  paid  on  passing  through  the  turnpike  gate.  If  a  larger 
or  smaller  sum  *thau  Is.  has  beeu  paid,  the  sum  actually  paid  is  inserted.  It  r*q7n 
was  objected  that  the  document  was  merely  a  pass  and  not  a  receipt;  but,  on  *- 
a  case  reserved,  the  conviction  was  affirmed. (s) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  receipt  for  the  sum  of  £10,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  pretended  that  he  was  authorized  by  James  Reese  to 
settle  the  debt  and  costs  in  an  action  brought  by  Reese  against  Pritchard,  and 
thereby  obtained  from  Pritchard  the  sum  of  £10,  for  which  he  produced  the  fol- 
lowing receipt,  which  was  stamped  with  a  'Is.  iid.  stamp : — 

"  Received  of  Mr.  Wm.  Pritchard  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wm.  Griffiths  the  sum 
of  10  pounds,  being  in  full  for  debt  and  costs  due  to  the  said  Jas.  Reese,  having  no 
further  claim  agaiust  the  said  Wm.  Pritchard.  As  witness  my  hand  this  15  day  of 
October,  1842. 

u  The  mark  of  x   James  Reese." 

And  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Reese  had  not  signed  the  receipt  or  authorized  it  to 
be  signed,  or  empowered  the  prisoner  to  settle  the  debt  and  costs.  It  was  objected 
that  the  instrument  was  not  a  receipt,  but  an  agreement ;  and  that  the  statute  only 
applied  to  cases  where  a  debt  was  actually  due.  But  Wightman,  J.,  overruled  the 
objections,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.(f) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  accountable  receipt  for  goods,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  pawnbroker,  uttering  the  following  forged  docu- 
ment : — 

"  William  Fitchie,  Pawnbroker, 

'•  No.  85,  Church  Street, 

"Preston,  15th  January,  1856. 

"741.  Blanket — 2  Sheets — Counterpane. 

8/ 
u  Elizabeth  Hopton,  New  Preston. 

"1/10  "5" 

and  at  the  time  of  uttering  it  the  prisoner  alleged  that  it  was  a  ticket  or  note  which 
he  had  given  to  a  person  at  the  time  certain  goods  were  pledged  to  him ;  and,  upon 
a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  this  ticket  was  an  accountable  receipt  within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  10  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  6o* ;  for  it  is  substantially  in  the  form  re- 
quired by  the  Pawnbrokers'  Act  (39  &  40  Geo  3,  c.  99,  s.  6),  and  it  is  a  receipt 
for  goods  pledged  with  the  pawnbroker,  upon  the  production  of  which,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  due,  the  party  would  be  entitled  to  demand  the 
goods,  (u) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  an  acquittance  and  receipt  for  money,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  clerk  to  an  attorney  who  had  been  employed  by 
W.  Ryder  to  prosecute  J.  Ash  for  perjury.  Ash  was  tried  for  perjury  at  the  Staf- 
ford Summer  Assizes,  1845,  and  an  order  made  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county.  This  order  was  in  the  usual  form, 
directing  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  prosecutor  and  each  of  the  witnesses  re- 
spectively.    The  practice  of  the  county  treasurer  was  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Fitch,  L.  k  C.  159;  Reg.  v.  Howley,  Ibid. 

(t)  Reg  v.  Griffiths,  Monmouth  Spr.  Ass.  1843.     MSS.  C.  S.  G. 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Fitchie,  D.  &  B.  175. 
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*Q7i-i  such  an  *order  to  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  or  his  clerk;  but  here- 
J  quired  the  signature  of  every  person  named  in  the  order  to  be  written  on  the 
back  of  the  order,  and  opposite  each  name  the  sum  ordered  to  be  paid  to  each  per- 
son respectively;  but  the  treasurer  did  not  make  any  inquiry,  or  take  any  step  to 
ascertain  whether  the  different  persons  had  actually  received  the  sums  set  against 
their  names.  The  prisoner  took  the  order  to  the  treasurer's  office,  having  obtained 
the  signatures  of  W.  Ryder,  the  prosecutor,  and  all  the  witnesses  except  three,  and 
on  behalf  of  these  three  witnesses  the  prosecutor  had  signed  his  name,  and  the  in- 
dorsement at  the  back  of  the  order  when  first  presented  to  the  treasurer  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


"  William  Ryder 
"  George  Keates 
"Joseph  Pcrkin 
"  Samuel  Shellard 
"  Jaue  Vickerstaff 
u  William  Bmnsfield 
41  James  Brentnall,     . 
l;  Thomas  Hodgkinson 

"  For  Johu  Cliff,  James  Oakes,  and  Thomas  ") 
II  ope         .  .         .         .         .  > 

•'  William  Ryder  J 


£ 

s. 

d. 

24 

11 

6 

2 

13 

4 

2 

13 

4 

2 

14 

8 

2 

14 

8 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

V     6     10     8 


49       8     2" 


8. 

d. 

10 

0 

10 

8 

10 

0 

The  treasurer's  clerk  objected  to  pay  the  amount,  and  required  the  actual  signa- 
tures of  the  three  witnesses,  and  having  drawn  his  pen  across  their  names,  he  jrave 
back  the  order  to  the  prisoner,  who  took  it  away,  and  brought  it  back ;  and  the 
order,  as  he  then  presented  it,  appeared  to  have  the  signatures  of  the  three  witnesses 
thus : — 

£ 
"  James  Oakes  .....  1 
"  John  Cliff  .  ....  3 
'•  Thomas  Hope 1 

The  treasurer's  clerk  then  paid  the  prisoner  £49  8*.  2d. ;  and  the  prisoner  wrote 
"  C.  J.  Parker,  for  T.  Cooper/'  under  the  indorsements  on  the  back  of  the  order. 
The  name  James  Oakes  was  not  written  by  him  or  by  his  authority.  It  was  ob- 
jected that  this  signature  on  the  back  of  the  order  was  neither  a  receipt  or  acquit- 
tance. The  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  24,  required  the  treasurer  to  pay  to  the  person 
named  in  any  order,  "  or  to  any  one  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same  on  his  or 
her  behalf,  the  money  in  such  order  mentioned."  The  signature  on  the  back  of 
the  order,  therefore,  was  merely  an  authority  from  the  witness  to  the  treasurer  to 
pay  the  money  to  the  person  producing  the  order.  Erie,  J. :  "  I  have  considered 
the  point  with  my  brother  Coleridge,  who  concurs  with  me  in  thinking  that  the 
names  on  the  back  of  the  order  have  merely  the  effect  of  giving  an  authority  to  the 
holder  of  the  document  to  receive  the  sums  of  money,  and  that  the  amounts  written 
opposite  to  the  several  names  do  not  express,  nor  are  they  intended  to  express,  that 
*Q721  ^e  parties  have  given  a  receipt  or  acquittance  for  *the  money.  As  there 
-I  appears  to  be  no  count  adapted  to  the  instrument  in  question,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  this  indictment  has  not  been  sustained. "(V) 

R.  F.  Pries  was  indicted  for  forging  the  following  accountable  receipt : — 

"  By  order  of  R.  F.  Pries,  we  have  this  day  transferred  into  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Coll  man  and  Stolterfoht,  759  quarters  and  4  bushels  of  wheat,  ex  August  Ferdi- 
nand, Captain  Richards,  a.  Neustadt. 

"  Entered  by  R.  F.  Pries,  and  now  lying  in  our  granaries,  Bermondsey  Wall. 

"  The  wheat  is  insured  against  risk  of  fire  by  us.  Brown  and  Youno. 

u  Corn  Exchange,  October  23, 1852." 

(v)  Reg.  v.  Cooper,  2  C.  &  K.  586  (61  £.  G.  L.  R.) ;  s.  a,  as  Reg.  v.  Parker,  2  Cox  C.C.1M 
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t  was  objected  that  this  document  merely  purported  to  be  a  memorandum  of  the 
•ansfcr  of  goods  by  Brown  and  Young,  but  it  was  no  evidence  of  a  receipt  of  goods, 
klderson,  B.,  4 1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  is  an  accountable  receipt  within  the 
atute  It  purports  that  on  the  23d  October  Brown  and  Young  had  goods  belong- 
ig  to  the  prisoner  in  their  granaries,  which  they  had  received  from  him  for  the 
enefit  of  (tollman  and  Stolterfoht,  and  that  they,  Brown  and  Young,  held  them- 
?lves  accountable  to  Collman  and  Stolterfoht  for  such  goods.  It  is  true  that  the 
ord  "  receipt"  is  not  named  throughout  the  document,  but  it  is  sufficient  that  it 
ppears  to  be  a  receipt  in  substance." (?r) 

The  prosecutor,  G.  Fowler,  was  a  dealer  in  earthenware,  and  the  prisoner  bought 
)ur  crates  of  earthenware  from  him,  paying  only  for  one,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on 
tie  prisoner  remitting  the  price  of  the  three  that  remained  unpaid  for,  the  prosecu- 
)r  should  remit  to  the  prisoner  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  crates  to  him,  and 
hat  in  the  meantime  they  should  lie  at  the  dock  in  the  name  of  the  prosecutor, 
'he  goods  were  forwarded  by  canal  to  Liverpool  on  this  understanding,  and  depos- 
ed ou  the  Duke's  Dock  quay.  It  was  the  ordinary  course  of  business  with  the 
anal  company  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  to  send  a  **  note  deliverer  "  to  obtain  the 
ignature  of  the  consignee  to  a  note  in  the  following  form  : — 


Date 

1857 

i 

To  whom 
consigned 

Specifi- 
cation of 
goods 

Charges 

Signature  of 
parties  acknow- 
ledging that  the 
goods  are  lying 
on  the  quay  at 
Duke's  Dock  at 
their  own  risk 

Date 

1857 

Time 

•  October 

20 

G.  Fowler 

4  Crates 

£U4*.9rf. 

George  Fowler 

October 

20 

8 

30 

?his  note  stated  the  date  of  arrival  in  Liverpool,  the  consignee's  name,  and  the 
mount  of  charges  in  separate  columns,  leaving  three  other  columns  to  be  filled  up 
»y  the  consignee.  The  first  of  *these  latter  columns  was  headed  "  Signa-  r*qn*j 
ure  of  the  parties,  &c. ;"  the  others  contained  the  date  and  the  hour  of  *- 
naking  the  signature  in  the  preceding  column.  The  practice  was  for  the  note 
leliverer  to  hand  to  the  party  signing  this  document,  as  consignee,  a  delivery  note, 
ntitliog  the  holder  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods  on  payment  of  the  canal  charges, 
rhe  note  deliverer  called  at  an  earthenware  dealer's  in  Liverpool,  and  saw  the 
>risoner  standing  at  the  door,  and  asked  him,  "if .he  knew  George  Fowler."  He 
aid,  u  Yes ;  lam  George  Fowler."  He  then  obtained  the  prisoner's  signature  to 
he  book  which  he  carried,  and  thereupon  handed  him  the  delivery  note.  The 
tbove  document  is  the  form  as  signed  by  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  subsequently 
>resented  the  delivery  note  and  obtained  the  goods.  He  had  no  authority  from  the 
>rosccutor  to  sign  for  him.  It  was  objected  that  the  document  was  not  a  receipt 
ri  thin  the  Act;  for  the  prisoner's  signature  did  not  entitle  him  to  the  possession  of 
he  goods,  but  merely  to  a  delivery  note.  It  was  answered  that  as  the  delivery  note 
vould  entitle  him  to  receive  the  goods,  a  constructive  delivery  of  the  goods  did  in 
act  take  place  on  his  signing,  for  the  liability  of  the  consignor  and  of  the  carrier 
?as  at  an  eud ;  and  Wightman,  J.,  overruled  the  objection. (x) 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  cases  which  relate  to  the  instruments  which  may  be 
considered  as  warrants  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  or  delivery  of  goods. 

It  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  contended  that  the  statute  was  confined  to 
jomtnercial  transactions;  but  several  cases  have  decided  that  it  is  not  so  coufined.(^) 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Price,  6  Cox  C.  C.  165,  Martin,  BM  concurred. 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Meigh,  7  Cox  C.  C.  401.  After  taking  time  to  consider,  Wightman,  J.,  said, 
ae  had  no  doubt,  and  therefore  did  not  reserve  the  point. 

(y)  Graham's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  41,  p.  945.  M'Intosh'g  case,  2  Eaat  P.  C.  c.  19, 
l.  39,  p.  942. 
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It  has  been  frequently  holden  that  instruments  which  in  the  coniuiereial  world 
have  peculiar  denominations  may  yet  be  laid  as  warrants  or  orders  for  the  payment 
of  money,  if  they  fall  within  those  terms,  and  are  such  in  effect.  So  that  a  bill  of 
exchange  may  be  laid  as  an  order  for  payment  of  money,(a)  and  in  one  of  the  cases, 
where  this  point  was  considered  by  the  judges,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  was  well  laid;  and  it  was  observed  that  every  bill  of  exchange  seemed  to  be 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  though  not  vice  vers&.(a)  And  in  a  subsequent 
case  the  judges  all  finally  concurred  in  opinion  that  a  bill  of  exchange  or  banker's 
draft  was  well  laid  iu  the  indictment  as  an  order  for  payment  of  money,  on  the 
ground  that,  though  it  was  a  bill  of  exchange,  it  was  also  a  warrant  for  the  paymeut 
of  money )  it  was,  if  genuine,  a  voucher  to  the  bankers  or  drawees  for  the  payment.^)1 
*Q7<11  *^n  anotncr  casc  tne  prisoner  was  convicted  of  forging  and  uttering, 
-»  knowing  it  to  be  forged,  a  certain  order  for  the  payment  of  money  in  the 
words  and  figures  following: — 

"  PetersfieU,  6  August,  1799. 
"  Sir, — Please  to  pay  on  demand  to  Mr.  Hugh  Young,  or  order,  all  my  proportion 
of  prize-money,  due  to  me  for  my  services  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Leander,  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  authority.     Witness  my  hand, 

"  John  Johnson, 


.  * 
his  mark. 


"  To  Alexr.  Davison,  Esq. 
"  No.  21  j  Millbank-street,  Westminster, 


%i  Signed  before  us, 


u  Walter  Noble,  Minister. 

uJohn  Williams,      )  n,      k    «j_a» 
,,  v  r,  '       V  Churchwardens. 

"  Francis  Gibbons,    ) 

Iu  two  counts  it  was  called  an  order  for  paymeut  of  money ;  and  in  two  other  counts 
a  bill  of  exchange;  and  it  was  stated  to  have  been  forged  and  uttered,  with  intent  to 
defraud  J.  Johnson.  Four  other  counts  charged  the  offence  to  have  been  com- 
mitted with  intent  to  defraud  A.  Davison.  One  of  the  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner  was  that  this  was  not  a  bill  of  exchange,  nor  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  money  within  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  because  no  sum  of  money  was  mentioned,  and 

(z)  Lockett's  case,  Trin.  T.  1774;   1  Leach  94;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  38,  p.  940.    The  in- 
strument was  in  the  following  form  . — 

"London,  Feb.  14,  1772. 
"  Messrs.  Neale,  James,  Fordyce,  and  Down. 

"Pay  to  Mr.  William  Hopwood  or  bearer,  sixteen  pounds  ten  sillings  and  sixpence. 
"£16  10*.  Qd.  R.  Veknist." 

(a)  Shepherd's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  b.  40,  p.  944;  1  Leach  226.    The  instrument  was 
as  follows : — 

"  Green-street,  31st  July,  1781. 

"Sirs, — Pray  pay  to  Mr.  John  Atkins,  or  bearer,  six  pounds  six  shillings,  value  re- 
ceived.    Yours,  &c,  H.  Tcbner." 

(6)  Wilioughby's  case,  2  East  P.  C  c.  19,  s.  40,  p.  944;   ante,  p.  507.     The  instrument 
was  in  this  form  : — 

"Post  Bill. 

"Birmingham,  13  Feby.  1783. 
"No.  6127." 
"  Sir  Win.  Lemon.  Bt.  &  Co.  Bankers,  London. 

"  Pay  5  Gas.  to  Mr.  Richd.  Moore,  or  bearer  on  demand,  value  received. 

"  Robt.  Coal*s." 
"  Rccd.  5  Gas. 

"  Entd.  R.  Moore." 

1  A  counterfeit  bank  bill  may  be  set  forth,  in  an  indictment  for  uttering  it,  as  a  forged 
promissory  note :  and  if  a  design  to  defraud  an  individual  is  alleged,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  allege  the  existence  of  the  bank  of  which  it  purports  to  be  a  bill:  Coinm.  r.  Cure/,  J 
Pick.  47. 
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it  was  not  certain  that  any  money  would  be  due  to  Johnson.     But,  on  a  case 
reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  proper. (c) 

In  a  case  in  which  the  prisoner  drew  a  bill,  "  Please  to  pay  the  bearer  on  demand 
fifteen  pounds,  and  account  to  your  humble  servant,  Charles  H.  Ravenscroft,"  which 
was  his  own  name ;  but  the  bill  was  not  addressed  to  any  one,  and  when  the  instru- 
ment was  uttered,  the  following  words  and  signatures  were  forged  upon  it,  '*  Payable 
at  Messrs.  Master  man  &  Co.,  White  Hart  Court,  Wm.  Mclnerheny;  and  it  appeared 
that  Mclnerheny  kept  cash  at  Mas  term  an  &  Co.'s,  who  were  bankers ;  a  majority  of 
the  judges  held  that  this  was  not  an  order  for  payment  of  money,  there  being  no 
special  averments  in  the  indictment  that  it  was  intended  for  an  order,  or  that  Mas- 
terman  &  Co.  wee  bankers.(rf) 

The  prisoner  drew  a  forged  bill  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  made  it  pay- 
able to  blank  or  order,  and  signed  it  in  the  name  of  a  navy  surgeon.  It  was  holden 
that  such  a  direction  to  pay  to  blank  or  order  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  to  con- 
stitute an  order  for  payment  of  money,  there  must  be  some  payee. (e) 

It  is  said  that  it  seems  to  be  settled,  that  if  the  warrant  or  order  mentioned  in 
the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  do  not  purport  on  the  face  of  it,  *or  be  shown,  by  proper  r*q7K 
averments,  to  be  made  by  one  having  authority  to  command  the  payment  of  *- 
the  money  or  direct  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  to  be  compulsory  on  the  person 
having  possession  of  the  subject  matter  of  it,  but  only  purport  to  be  a  request  to 
advance  the  money  or  supply  the  goods  on  the  credit  of  the  party  applying,  which 
the  other  may  comply  with  or  not,  as  he  sees  proper,  it  is  not  a  warrant  or  an  order 
within  the  statute. (/) 

Thus  it  was  holden  that  a  note  in  the  name  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  to  a  shop- 
keeper, desiring  him  to  let  the  prisoner  have  certain  goods,  which  he  would  see  him 
paid  for,  was  not  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  repealed 
statute.  Nine  of  the  judges,  on  a  conference,  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
writing  was  not  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  Act,  con- 
sidering that  the  words  warrant  or  order,  as  they  stand  in  the  Act,  are  synony- 
mous, and  import  that  the  person  giving  such  warrant  or  order  has,  or  at  least 
claims,  an  interest  in  the  money  or  goods  which  are  the  subject  matter  of  it,  and 
has,  or  at  least  assumes  to  have,  a  disposing  power  over  them,  and  takes  on  him  to 
transfer  the  property,  or  at  least  the  custody  of  them,  to  the  person  in  whose  favor 
such  warrant  or  order  is  made.  And  though  this  case  must  fall  within  the  mis- 
chief, yet,  in  the  construction  of  an  Act  so  penal,  the  strict  letter  of  it  ought  not 
to  be  departed  from.((/) 

So  a  note  to  a  tradesman,  requesting  him  to  let  the  bearer  have  certain  goods, 
has  been  holden  not  to  be  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  statute,  it 
appearing  that  the  person  whose  name  was  forged  in  the  note,  though  a  customer 
of  the  tradesman,  was  not  the  owner  of,  nor  had  any  special  interest  in  the  goods 
in  question,  or  any  others  in  the  tradesman's  hands,  nor  had  any  authority  to  seud 
any  such  order  if  it  had  been  genuine. (A) 

Upon  similar  grounds  it  was  ruled,  by  a  very  learned  judge,  that  a  forged  order 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reward  for  the  apprehension,  &c,  of  a  vagrant,  was 
not  a  forgery  within  the  statute,  unless  it  contained  the  requisites  prescribed  by  the 

(c)  M'Intosh's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  39,  p.  942. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Ravenscroft,  R.  k  R.  161. 

(e)  Rex  v.  Richards,  R.  k  R.  193,  and  see  Rex  v.  Randall,  Id.  195. 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  37,  p.  936 ;  Reg.  v.  Newton,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  59,/>o«f,  p.  986 

(y)  Mitchell's  case,  Fost.  119 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  37,  p.  936. 

(A)  Williams's  case,  1  Leach  114;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  37,  p.  937.  The  point  was  sub* 
mined  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  who  all  (De  Grey,  G.  J.,  and  Willes,  J.,  being 
absent)  agreed  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  statute,  feeling  themselves  bound  bj  the 
authority  of  Mitchell's  case,  note  (g) :  but  most  of  them  said  they  should  have  doubted 
the  propriety  of  that  determination,  if  it  had  been  res  integra  ;  but  as  it  had  been  so  long 
acquiesced  in,  they  thought  it  could  not  be  departed  from.  And  accordingly,  in  a  subse- 
quent case,  a  note  in  the  following  form:  "  Messrs.  Songer, — Please  to  send  £10  by  the 
bearer,  as  I  am  so  ill  I  cannot  wait  on  you, — Eliz.  Wery,"  was  holden  not  to  be  an  order 
within  the  statute:  Ellor's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  37,  p.  938;  1  Leach  323.  The  pri- 
soner was,  therefore,  acquitted  of  the  felony ;  but  detained,  and  at  a  subsequent  sesitaa.% 
oooricted  of  the  misdemeanor:  1  Leach  323. 
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Vagrant  Act,  17  Geo.  2,  c.  5,  s.  5.  The  order  was  deficient  id  the  requisites  de- 
scribed by  that  Act,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  purport  to  be  under  seal,  and  it  was  not 
directed  to  the  high  constable  of  the  Riding:  and  it  was  contended,  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner,  that  such  an  instrument,  supposing  it  to  have  been  genuine,  would 
have  been  perfectly  inoperative ;  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  order  by  a  magis- 
trate on  the  county  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  over  which  the 
*Q»c-i  magistrate  had  no  control  or  dominion  *  whatsoever,  except  by  means  of  the 
J  17  Geo.  2,  c.  5.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it  was  contended  princi- 
pally, that  since  orders  in  the  form  of  the  order  in  question  had  been  generally 
drawn  and  acted  upon  in  the  Riding  of  the  county  iu  which  this  offence  was  com- 
mitted, it  was  not  essential,  to  bring  the  prisoner  within  the  statute,  that  the  order 
should  comply  with  the  requisites  of  the  17  Geo.  2,  c.  5 :  and  that  it  was  sufficient 
that  it  pursued  the  usual  form,  being  thereby  capable  of  being  the  instrument  of 
fraud.  But  Bayley,  J.,  said,  **  To  bring  the  case  within  the  statute,  the  order  must 
be  such  as,  on  the  face  of  it,  imports  to  be  made  by  a  person  who  has  a  disposing 
power  over  the  funds.  In  this  case,  the  party  looking  at  the  Act  must  have  known 
that  the  order  was  not  made  by  one  who  had  a  disposing  power  over  the  funds  in 
his  hands.  The  magistrate,  as  an  individual,  had  no  right  to  make  such  an  order, 
and  the  treasurer  had  no  right  to  consider  it  as  an  order  which  he  was  bound  to 
obey.  The  magistrate,  in  his  character  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  had  no  authority 
to  make  such  an  order ;  if  he  had  any  it  was  derived  from  the  statute,  but  be  had 
no  power  to  make  such  an  order  as  this,  and  if  such  a  one  had  been  made,  the 
treasurer  ought  not  to  have  obeyed  it."(i ) 

The  same  prisoner  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  same  assizes  for  presenting  the 
same  order  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  pretending  it  was  genuine,  and  obtaining 
from  the  said  treasurer  under  such  order  the  sum  of  £4  10*.  6<t.  The  indictment 
after  charging  that  the  prisoner,  with  intent  to  cheat.  &c,  the  treasurer,  presented 
the  order,  and  that  he  knowingly,  &c.,  preteuded  that  it  was  a  genuine  order,  pro- 
ceeded, "And  so  the  jurors,  &c.,  say  that  the  prisoner  on  the  day  and  year.  &c.. 
did  obtain  the  said  sum  of  £4  10s.  6</. ;"  but  the  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  the 
said  treasurer  was  not  stated  in  this  part  of  the  indictment,  nor  was  the  obtaining 
charged  to  have  been  effected  knowingly  and  designedly.  And  upon  a  case  reserved 
•the  judges  held  the  indictment  bad. ((7') 

By  the  48  Geo.  3,  c.  75,  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  order  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  to  pay  every  churchwarden,  overseer,  headborough,  or  constable,  the  ex- 
penses he  has  incurred  in  burying  any  dead  body  that  has  been  cast  on  shore.  A 
justice's  order  was  forged,  stating  that  a  dead  body  had  been  cast  on  shore  in  the 
parish  of  A.,  that  1.  S.  had  made  oath  before  the  justice  that  he  had  laid  out  £J 
5«.  in  the  burying  such  body  and  requiring  the  treasurer  to  pay  him  that  sum.  The 
*q771  indictment  was  for  forging  *and  uttering,  &c,  this  order;  and  was  founded 
'  on  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  order  in  question  wis 
not  properly  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  that  statute;  that 
it  was  not  in  its  purport  a  compulsory  or  even  a  valid  order  within  the  48  Geo.  3. 
c.  75,  as  it  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  person  who  was  stated  to  have 

(1)  RuRhworth's  case,  R.  &  R.  317.     In  Grahams  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19.  a.  41,  p.  945, 
ante,  p.  ^73,  note  (*/),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  similar  offence,  and  an  objection 
taiken  on  his  behalf  was,  that  the  17  Geo.  2,  c.  5,  s.  18,  expressly  subjected  the  partj 
forging  such  an  order  to  a  penalty  of  £f>0,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  repeal  of  the 
7  Geo   2,  c.  22,  as  to  orders  of  this  description.     And  it  is  observed  iu  2  East  {ittri  tvpr*) 
that  this  objection  seems  to  have  been  entitled  to  a  different  consideration  from  what  it 
is  stated  to  have  received;  as  the  prisoner  was,  notwithstanding,  convicted,  and  received 
judgment.     And  a  qu.  is  made  as  to  what  became  of  the  case.     It  should,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  17  Geo.  2,  c.  5,  b.  18,  enacted,  that  "in  case  any  such  petty  conswble 
or  other  officer  or  governor  or  master  of  any  house  of  correction  shall  counterfeit  *oj 
such  certificate,  receipt,  or  note,  or  make  or  knowingly  permit  to  be  made  any  alteration 
in  any  such  certificate,  receipt,  or  note,  he  shall  forfeit* the  sum  of  fifty  pounds ;"  and  tb*t 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  report  that  the  prisoner,  Graham,  was  a  petty  constable  or 
other  officer,  &c.     A  still  better  answer  to  the  objection  seems  to  be,  that  the  order  in 
question  was  neither  a  certificate,  receipt,  or  uote,  within  the  18th  section  of  the  17  Geo. 
2,  c.  5. 

{J)  Rex  t;.  Rushworth,  cor.  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  317. 
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laid  out  the  money,  and  to  whom  repayment  thereof  was  ordered,  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  parish  or  place  to  whom,  by  that  statute,  a  justice  of  the  peace  has 
authority  to  order  a  repayment.  That  the  order  must  be  compulsory,  which  this 
was  not,  because  it  did  not  state  all  that  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  person  to  the 
payment  of  the  money ;  and  that  the  instrument  also  purported  to  be  an  order  to 
pay  to  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  corpse  was  buried,  and  not  to  the  officer  of 
the  parish  or  place  who  had  repaid  him.  The  learned  judge  thought  that  the  order, 
though  it  might  not  be  compulsory,  was  not  in  itself  a  nullity,  nor  made  void  by 
the  statute,  but  was  still  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  protected  by  the 
7  Geo.  2,  c.  22.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  several  of  the  judges  thought  the  con- 
viction wrong,  being  of  opinion  that  the  instrument  was  not  properly  a  warrant  or 
order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  7  Geo.  2,  c.  22,  because  the  justices  had 
no  authority  to  make  such  an  order,  but  in. favor  of  a  churchwarden,  overseer,  &c. : 
but  a  majority  of  the  judges  thought  the  conviction  right,  because  it  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  order  that  I.  S.  was  not  a  churchwarden,  &c,  and  that  if  nothing 
appeared  to  the  contrary,  on  the  face  of  the  order,  they  thought  the  treasurer  bound 
to  conclude  that  the  justice  had  not  made  an  order  without  satisfying  himself  that 
I.  S.  was  a  churchwarden,  &c.(k) 

It  follows  from  these  principles  that  an  indictment  for  forging  a  warrant  or  order 
will  be  bad  in  form,  if  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  the  person  whose  name  was 
subscribed  to  the  warrant  or  order  had  no  authority  to  make  it. 

An  indictment  which  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  an  order  for  the  delivery 
of  goods  stated  that  the  order  was  subscribed  by  one  L.  D.,  '-he,  the  said  L.  D., 
then  and  there  beiug  the  servant  of  one  J.  L.  D.  in  his  business  of  a  silk  dyer,  and 
purporting  to  be  a  warrant  or  order  from  the  said  L.  D.  as  such  servant  of  the  said 
J.  L.  D.  for  the  delivery  of  8tb  of  raw  silk."  It  appeared  that  L.  D.,  whose  name 
was  forged,  was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  J.  L.  D.,  and  was  apprenticed  to  his  father, 
whose  business  of  a  silk  dyer  was  principally  conducted  by  him.  Amongst  other 
objections,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  urged  that  to  bring  the  offence  within 
the  statute  the  order  must  purport  to  be  made  by  a  person  who  had  an  authority, 
or  at  least  claimed  an  interest  in  the  subiect  matter  of  it,  and  who  took  upou  him 
to  transfer  it  to  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  order  was  made.  That  it  was  not 
averred  in  the  indictment  that  L.  D.,  whose  order  it  purports  and  is  averred  to  be, 
had  any  authority  over,  or  interest  in,  the  goods  in  question,  or  any  authority  to 
make  such  an  order,  which  ought  to  have  been  expressly  alleged.  It  states  that 
another  person  was  the  owner,  namely,  the  father  J.  L.  I).,  to  whom  the  son  r*o7o 
was  only  a  servant;  and  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  that  ^circumstance  that  J- 
the  son  had  authority  over  the  goods ;  and  the  want  of  such  an  averment  cannot  be 
supplied  by  parol  evidence :  on  the  contrary,  the  order  appears  to  have  been  made 
by  an  apprentice,  who  was  not  sui  juris,  and  had  no  disposing  power.  And,  upon  a 
case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  bad.  The  learned  judge,  who  delivered 
their  opinion,  said,  '*  that  on  the  construction  of  the  statute  the  forged  warrant,  or 
order  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  must  purport  to  be  the  order  of  the  owner,  or 
of  some  person  who  has,  or  at  least  claims,  an  interest  in,  or  who  has,  or  at  least 
assumes  to  have,  a  disposing  power  over  the  goods,  and  takes  upon  him  to  transfer 
the  property  or  custody  of  them  to  the  person  in  whose  favor  such  order  is  made." 
And,  as  to  the  form  of  the  indictment,  he  said,  "  that  it  ought  to  have  appeared  in 
the  indictment  that  the  person,  whose  name  was  subscribed  to  the  order,  had  an 
authority  to  make  it ;  but  that  this  could  not  be  collected  by  any  legal  inference 
from  the  words  of  the  indictment;  for  L.  D.,  the  person  whose  name  was  forged, 
was  stated  to  be  the  servant  of  the  owner,  which  excluded  every  idea  that  he  had 
or  could  claim  any  interest  in  the  goods  which  were  the  subject  of  the  order,  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  expressly  averred  that  he  had  authority  to  make  it." (7) 

(k)  Rex  v.  Froud,  R.  &  R.  389. 

(/)  Clinch's  case  2  East  P.  C  c.  19,  s.  37,  p.  938 ;  1  Leach  540.  And  see  Rex  v.  Wilcox 
R.  &  R.  50,  ante,  p.  798.  And  it  seems,  therefore,  that  if  the  indictment  state*  the  person 
in  whose  name  the  order  was  forged  to  have  been  servant  to  L.  S.,  and  that  the  order  was 
for  the  delivery  of  goods  to  I.  S.,  it  ought  to  show  that  the  servant  as  such  bad  a  disposing 
power  over  the  goods :  MS.  Bay  ley,  J. 
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In  the  foregoing  case  it  was  further  objected,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  the 
instrument  in  question  was  not  an  order,  but  a  bare  request ;  that  it  was  not  directed 
to  any  persou,  and  consequently  was  not,  upon  the  face  of  it,  compulsory  upon  the 
holder  of  the  goods  :  and,  further,  that  it  ought  to  have  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
indictment  that  the  order  was  to  the  holder  of  the  goods. (m)  Upon  these  points, 
the  learned  judge,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  said,  "that  the  order 
must  be  directed  to  the  holder  or  person  interested  in  or  having  possession  of  the 
goods ;  that  the  order  set  forth  in  the  indictment  was  not  directed  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  but  merely  expressed  a  desire  that  8tb  of  silk  should  be  delivered  to 
the  bearer  of  it  without  any  direction  from  whom  it  was  to  be  received ;  and  that  on 
this  ground  therefore,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  warrant  or 
order  within  the  statute. "(n) 

But  where  on  an  indictment  for  forging  an  order  for  payment  of  money  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  called  at  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Alexauder,  where  Mr. 
Ramsey  kept  an  account,  and  said  that  she  had  called  for  £800,  which  she  had 
deposited  with  Mr.  Ramsey — the  clerk  told  her  that  he  could  not  pay  her  without 
an  order.  The  next  day  she  came  again,  and  handed  to  the  cashier  a  forged  paper 
as  follows : — 

"Holton,  Mar.  31,  1853. 
"  Sirs, — Pleas  to  pay  the  Bearis,  Mrs.  Smart,  the  sum  of  Eaight  Hundred  aad 
50  4£  ten  shillings  for  me, 

"James  Ramsey." 

♦Q791  *^his  paper  was  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  and  addressed  outside,  u  Mrs. 
J  Smart/'  The  cashier  asked  the  prisoner  if  her  name  was  Smart ;  she  said 
"  Yes."  He  then  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  Mr.  Ramsey  write  the  order :  she  said 
"  No ;  he  handed  it  to  her."  The  cashier  did  not  pay  the  money.  He  said  that  if 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Ramsey  write  it,  or  had  known  that  it  was  his  writing,  he  should 
have  treated  it  as  an  order,  and  have  paid  the  money,  although  it  was  not  addressed 
to  Messrs.  Alexander.  Upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether  the  paper 
above  set  forth  was,  under  the  circumstances,  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money 
within  the  statute,  it  was  held  that  it  was.  Supposing  the  facts  to  have  been  true, 
and  the  instrument  to  have  been  genuine,  it  would  have  been  such  an  order  as,  if 
paid,  would  have  relieved  the  bankers  from  any  further  demand  for  the  money  so 
paid.  The  facts  supply  the  want  of  a  formal  direction  to  the  banker.  Suppose 
Ramsey  had  told  the  prisoner  to  go  to  the  bank,  and  that  she  had  been  told  that 
they  would  not  pay  her  without  an  order,  and  that  she  came  back  the  next  day 
with  this  document  from  Ramsey,  it  would  then  have  been  a  good  order.(o) 

But  it  should  be  well  observed  that  if  the  order  purport  to  be  one  which  the  party 
has  a  right  to  make,  although  in  truth  he  had  no  such  right,  and  although  no  sach 
person  as  the  order  purports  to  be  made  by  existed  in  fact,  it  falls  within  the 
statute,  (p) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  uttering  a  forged  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  in 
these  words,  "  Messrs.  Neale,  Fordyoe,  and  Duwn.   Pay  to  Wm.  Hopwood  or  bearer 

(m)  The  form  of  the  instrument  was : — 
"  Please  to  send  by  the  bearer  81b  of  that  whorpe  hun  market. 

"  L.  Disimockix." 

(n)  Clinch's  case,  ante,  note  (I) 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Snelling,  Dears.  C.  G.  219.  Rex  v.  Clinch,  supra,  was  distinguished  on  the 
ground  that  the  averments  in  the  indictment  in  that  case  were  insufficient.  But  in  this 
case  the  evidence  supplied  all  that  was  necessary.  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
uttering  a  forged  order  for  the  payment  of  money  in  the  following  form : — 

"  Please  to  pay  to  R.  Jones,  or  bearer,  the  sum  of  £5  10*. 
"  Payable  at  Hoare  &  Co.,  272  Fleet-street. 

"  H.  S.  Phillips." 
and  one  H.  S.  Phillips  proved  that  the  signature  was  very  like  his,  but  he  had  not  written 
it,  and  be  had  no  funds  in  the  bands  of  Uoare  k  Co. ;  the  Recorder  held  the  document 
insufficient  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  orderee  :  Rex  v.  Denny,  1  Cox  C.  C.  178;  but  the 
preceding  case  seems  to  overrule  this  case. 
(p)  2  East  P.  C.  C.  19,  8.  38,  p.  940. 
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£16  10s.  6d.  lit.  Vennest,"  with  intent  to  defraud  one  J.  Sooles.(^)  The  prisoner 
applied  to  Scoles,  who  was  a  colorman,  and  agreed  to  purchase  goods  to  the  amount 
of  £10  Us.  6d.,  which  he  was  to  send  for.  He  went  away,  taking  with  him  a  little 
Prussian  blue ;  and  afterwards  came  again,  pretending  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  pre- 
sented this  note,  which  he  said  was  a  good  one ;  and  for  which  Scoles  gave  him 
£6  10s.,  being  the  difference.  No  such  person  as  Rt.  Yennest  kept  cash  with 
Messrs.  Neale  and  Co. ;  nor  did  it  appear  that'  there  was  any  such  man  existing. 
Upon  these  facts  it  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges  whether  this 
was  an  order  within  the  statute  ;(r)  and  after  very  long  consideration  they  at  last 
agreed  that  it  was  a  forgery.  They  thought  it  quite  immaterial  whether  such  a 
man  as  Vennest  existed  or  not;  or  if  he  did,  whether  he  had  kept  cash  at  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Messrs.  Neile  and  Co. ;  and  that  it  was  sufficient  that  the  order  assumed 
*  those  facts,  and  imported  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  drawer  to  direct  such  a  r*qoA 
transfer  of  his  property.(s)  L 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  the  following  order  for  the  payment  of 
money : — 

"  No.  "  Pakenham,  Sept.  23,  1846. 

"  Messrs.  Oakes,  Be  van,  Moor,  &  Bevan,  Bankers, 

11  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
"  Pay  Mr.  Clarke  seventeen  or  bearer  pounds,  eleven  shillings. 
"£17  11.  u  Seth  Sparke.m 

It  was  objected  that  this  document  was  not  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money. 
Pollock,  0.  B.,  "  This  surely  is  an  order  which,  if  genuine,  the  drawer  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  if  the  bank  had  refused  payment.  It  is  not  the  less  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  money  within  the  statute  because  the  words  have  been  transposed  "(0 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  a  certaiu  order  for  the  payment 
of  money,  as  follows : — 

"  St.  Ann's  Union, 
"  Mr.  Thomas, 

"  Sir, — You  will  please  to  pay  the  bearer,  for  Richard  Power,  three 
pounds  for  three  weeks  due  to  him,  a  country  member,  and  you  will  much  oblige 
yours,  &c. 

"J.  Beswick, 
"  Feb.  21,  1829.  2,  Brown's  Buildings,  Stanhope  Street." 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas,  Gray's  Inn  Lane," 

with  intent  to  defraud  John  Thomas,  the  said  J.  Thomas,  on  whom  the  said  false, 
forged,  and  counterfeited  order  for  payment  of  money  was  made,  then  and  there 
being  intrusted  with,  and  having  in  his  hands  and  possession,  as  the  landlord  of  a 
certain  public-house,  known  by  the  name  of  the  *•  Crown  and  Barley  Mow,"  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  a  certain  large  sum  of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  belonging 
to  W.  Ireland  and  others,  members  of  a  Friendly  Society  called  the  St.  Ann's  Union, 
meeting  at  the  said  public-house,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  said  J.  Thomas  to 
pay,  and  that  he  might  pay  all  orders  for  payment  of  money  due  to  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  society,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof.  Second 
count  for  uttering  a  like  order  for  payment  of  money,  well  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  said  J.  Thomas.  Third  same  as  second,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  J.  Beswick.  Fourth  same,  with  intent  to  defraud  W.  Ireland  and 
others.  J.  Thomas  was  the  landlord  of  the  Barley  Mow.  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  A 
society  called  the  "  St.  Ann's  Friendly  Society  "  was  holden  at  his  house,  of  which 
Mr.  Beswick  was  the  secretary :  there  was  usually  money  in  Thomas's  hands  to  pay 

(q)  The  form  of  the  order  is  given  with  some  slight  difference  in  another  report.  See 
ante,  p.  973,  note  (z). 

(r)  The  doubt  was  stated  to  have  arisen  on  what  was  said  in  Mitchell's  case,  ante,  p. 
975. 

($)  Lockett's  case,  1  Leach  94 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  38,  p.  940 ;  s.  p.,  in  Abraham's  case, 
2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  s.  38,  p.  941. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Borebam,  2  Cox  C.  C.  189.  Reg.  v.  Bartlett,  2  M.  k  Rob.  362,  was  cited  in 
support  of  the  objection. 
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any  demands  that  might  be  made  by  Mr.  Bcswick's  orders.  On  Saturday,  the  2 1st 
February,  the  prisoner  produced  a  check  to  Thomas,  at  his  house,  and  said  he 
*Qftn  brought  to  ^rom  Mr.  Beswick  *for  three  pounds,  for  a  country  member  who 
J  had  broken  his  arm.  Upon  looking  at  it  Thomas  saw  it  was  not  Mr.  Ber- 
wick's handwriting,  and  told  him  so.  He  said  he  knew  that ;  that  Mr.  Beswick, 
being  an  undertaker,  was  out  of  town  at  a  funeral,  and  Mrs.  Beswick  directed  her 
son  to  write  it.  Thomas  accordingly  gave  him  the  three  pounds.  Mr.  Beswick 
proved  that  the  handwriting  to  the  check  was  not  his,  and  that  there  was  no 
member  of  the  name  of  R.  Power  in  the  society.  On  the  21st  of  February  Beswick 
lived  at  No.  2  Brown's  Building,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market.  It  was  proved 
that  no  authority  was  given  to  any  one  to  write  or  issue  the  check,  and  that  it  wag 
not  written  by  Beswick 's  son.  W.  Ireland  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Ana's 
Society  (there  were  many  other  members'),  that  he  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  it;  if 
taken  ill,  a  member  received  money  from  the  funds  of  the  society  to  support  him. 
There  were  no  rules  or  regulations  put  in,  or  any  evidence  of  their  having  been  en- 
rolled. The  Recorder  suggested  that,  upon  the  authority  of  MitcheWs  ca*e,(ti)  the 
prisoner  ought  to  be  acquitted,  as  for  want  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  of  which  no 
parol  evidence  could  be  given,  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Beswick  had  any 
disposing  power  over  the  money  in  the  hands  of  Thomas.  Littledale,  J.,  and 
Gaselee,  J.,  however,  thought  the  better  way  was  to  leave  the  case  to  the  jury,  and 
reserve  the  point  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  if  the  prisoner  should 
be  convicted.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  on  the  counts  for  uttering,  and, 
upon  a  case  reserved,  all  the  judges  (except  Gaselee,  J.,  and  Parke,  J.^  thought 
that  this  was  not  an  order  on  the  face  of  it,  and  that  the  conviction  was  therefore 
wrong,  (v) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  which 
was  as  follows : — 

"  Thornton-le-Moor,  July  20.  1844. 
"  Mr.  Johnson, — Sir, — Please  to  pay  James  Jackson  the  sum  of  £13  by  order  of 
Christopher  Sadler,  Thornton-le-Moor,  brewer,  the  District  Bank.     I  shall  see  you 
on  Monday.  Yours  obliged, 

"  Ch as.  Sadler." 

Sadler  was  a  customer  of  the  Yorkshire  District  Bank,  and  had  been  till  shortly 
before  the  uttering  a  brewer.  The  agent  of  the  bank  stated  that  Sadler  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  on  the  bank,  but  that  if  he  had  been  certain  of  the  handwriting 
being  his  he  should  have  paid  the  money ;  but  it  was  not  proved  that  Sadler,  at  the 
date  of  the  instrument,  or  the  time  of  the  uttering,  had  any  effects  in  the  bank.  It 
was  objected  that  the  instrument  was  improperly  described  as  an  order ;  that  it  did 
not  on  the  face  of  it  purport  to  be  an  order ;  nor  was  it  shown  that  the  party  whose 
name  was  forged  had  any  authority  to  order  payment ;  but  the  jury  having  con- 
victed, the  judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  that  it  was  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money,  and  therefore  the  conviction  was  right.(w) 

♦QK^l  Where  the  forged  instrument  did  not  purport  on  the  face  of  it  to  *be  an 
-*J  order,  and  the  party  in  whose  name  it  was  drawn  had  not  the  right  or  power 
to  order  the  payment  of  the  money  at  the  time  when  the  instrument  was  drawn,  it 
was  not  an  order  for  payment  of  money  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66.  s.  3.  The  in- 
dictment charged  the  prisoner  with  forging  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money, 
which  was  set  out  in  the  first  count  as  follows': — 

"  Monmouth,  June  9,  1842. 
14  Mr.  Fisher,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  please  to  send  by  the 
bearer  the  sum  of  three  pounds,  as  I  have  had  a  large  quantity  of  bones  this  week, 
and  the  man  from  Coleford  is  coming  in  to-morrow  with  10  cwt.  weight.    I  haw 
about  one  ton  now.  Yours, 

"  Thomas  Davis." 
"  Mr.  E.  Fisher,  Lanwarne," 

(u)  Foster  1 10,  ante,  p.  975.  (v)  Rex  v.  Baker,  R.  &  M.  0.  C.  R.  231. 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Carter,  1  Den.  C.  C.  65 ;  1  C.  A;  K.  741  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  In  the  argument 
Parke,  B.,  observed,  "  It  makes  no  difference  at  all  whether  the  drawer  has  fundi  or  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  drawee."     See  this  case  also,  antt,  p.  308. 
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with  intent  to  defraud  J.  E.  Fisher.  The  instrument  was  described  in  all  the  suc- 
ceeding counts  generally  as  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  Upon  the  trial,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  written  the  letter,  and  forged  the  signature  of  Davis 
thereto,  and  that  Fisher,  on  the  faith  of  its  being  genuine,  had  paid  the  £3  to  the 
bearer  of  the  same.  Davis  was  a  waterman  living  at  Monmouth,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  bones  throughout  the  adjoining  county,  and  sending  them  to 
Fisher  as  he  collected  them,  generally  by  a  wagon-load  or  three  tons  at  a  time. 
Davis  did  not  wait  till  he  had  delivered  the  bones  before  he  got  paid,  but  drew  upon 
Fisher  as  he  was  collecting  the  bones,  but  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written  Davis 
had  overdrawn,  and  had  no  money  due  to  him  from  Fisher.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  but  a  doubt  occurred  to  Lord  C.  J.  Tindal  whether  this  could  be 
considered  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  meaning  of  the  I  Will.  4, 
c.  66,  s.  3,  and  his  Lordship  submitted  that  question  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judges ;  and  all  the  judges  present  agreed  that  this  was  not  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  the  party  who  made  the  order  not  having  any  right  or  power  to 
make  it.(x) 

A  charge  of  forging  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  is  supported  by  proof  of 
a  foreign  letter,  requesting  a  correspondent  of  the  supposed  writer  in  England  to 
advance  money,  it  being  proved  that  such  letters  arc  in  the  course  of  business 
treated  as  orders.  The  prisouer,  a  German,  went  to  Messrs.  Rothschild  with  the 
following  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  Cologne  from  Messrs.  Schaaff hauscn,  who 
were  correspondents  of  Rothschild,  whose  house  had  money  of  S.  in  their  hands. 
He  presented  himself  as  Dr.  F.  A.  Stern. 

*"  Cologne,  23rd  March,  1838.  r*qQQ 
"  Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  F.  A.  Stern,  who  intends  ^ 
stopping  some  time  in  England  for  scientific  purposes.  You  would  therefore  much 
oblige  me  if  you  could  acquire  him  the  necessary  access  to  public  buildings,  such  as 
libraries.  &c.  I  also  request  you,  in  case  he  should  be  at  any  time  in  want  of  money, 
to  pay  him  at  his  desire  to  the  extent  of  £60  sterling,  as  he  is  accredited  with  me, 
and  I  am  consequently  prepared  to  pay  such  an  amount  against  his  receipt.  It  will 
in  similar  cases  be  my  zealous  endeavor  doubly  to  outweigh  all  the  kindness  you 
may  be  pleased  to  show  him,  and  1  have  the  honor  to  remain,  &c. 

"  A.  SCHAAFFHAUSEN." 

When  the  prisoner  presented  this  letter  he  described  himself  as  the  Dr.  Stern 
therein  mentioned,  but  at  that  time  no  money  was  paid  him :  but  in  two  days  ho 
called  for  £30,  and  it  was  paid  him  on  the  credit  of  the  letter.  He  brought  the 
following  receipt  with  him,*1  For  account  of  Mr.  A.  S.,  of  Cologne,  to  have  received 
of  Rothschild  and  Sons  the  sum  of  £30."  Attests  "  Dr.  F.  A.  Stern."  He  again 
went  in  two  days  more  with  another  receipt  for  £30  more,  and  got  that  money — 
£60  altogether.  It  was  proved  that  when  such  a  paper  as  this  letter  is  brought  to 
Messrs.  Rothschild  from  a  correspondent  who  has  money  in  their  hands,  the  person 
who  brought  it  is  paid  whatever  he  claims,  not  exceeding  the  amount  mentioned. 
If  such  person  does  not  require  the  whole,  the  house  write  upon  the  letter  whatever 
is  paid,  and  they  consider  such  a  document  exactly  as  they  would  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  equally  obligatory  on  them  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  the  fund  in  hand.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  above  document  was  a  warrant  or  order  for  the  payment 
of  money,  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 

(x)  Reg.  t».  Roberts,  MSS.  C.  S.  G. ;  8.  c,  2  M.  C.  C.  258.  This  report  is  taken  from  the 
case  submitted  to  the  learned  judges,  with  which  the  editor  was  favored  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  ante,  p.  803,  was  referred  to  before  the  judges,  where  an 
indictment  for  forging  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  under  similar  circumstances 
was  held  sufficient,  because  the  instrument  would  have  been  a  voucher  for  the  payment. 
Upon  Reg.  v.  Rogers  being  cited  at  the  trial,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said,  '*  In  that  case  the  instru- 
ment was  charged  as  u  warrant.  The  doubt  I  feel  is  whether  such  an  order  as  this  made 
npon  a  person  when  there  are  no  funds  in  his  hands,  is  an  order  within  the  statute.  Sup- 
pose Fisher  had  said,  '  I  will  not  pay  the  money,  I  will  have  the  bones  first.'  Dimes  would 
have  had  no  remedy  against  him.  A  banker  who  had  money  in  his  hands  could  not  say 
so.  The  question  is  whether  this  instrument  is  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  It 
might  be  a  very  good  warrant  for  the  payment  of  it."     MSS.  C.  S  G. 
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were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  facts  with  the  paper  warranted  their  consider- 
ing this  document  as  an  order. (y) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  an  order  for  the  payment  of  £50.  A 
letter  of  credit  had  been  issued  by  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  who  were  agents  of 
the  Oriental  Bank  at  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  Union  Bank  of  London,  2,  Prince's-street, 
14  London,  July  28,  1858. 
"Original — £50  (1,380) — On  demand,  please  honor  the  draught  of  Mr.  Robert 
Thomas  for  £50.     Equivalent  received  here  from  the  Shropshire  Banking  Company, 
Wellington. 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed  by  the  Assistant  Manager). 
u  To  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  Melbourne." 

The  prisoner  presented  this  letter  of  credit  at  a  bank  in  Walsall ;  the  clerk  saw 
that  it  was  indorsed  with  the  name  of  "  Robert  Thomas,"  and  asked  the  prisoner 
whether  that  was  his  name,  and  he  said  it  was.  The  prisoner  had  by  misrepresen- 
tations induced  the  father  of  R.  Thomas,  who  was  in  Australia,  to  procure  the  letter 
of  credit  and  send  it  to  him.  According  to  banking  practice  in  this  country,  a  letter 
of  credit  in  this  form  was  usually  paid  on  the  simple  indorsement  of  the  payee,  but 
*qn  i -i  whether  it  would  be  so  *paid  at  Melbourne  was  not  shown.  According,  to 
J  the  regular  practice,  on  the  presentation  of  the  letter  of  credit  at  Melbourne, 
the  bank  there  would  take  pains  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  person  credited,  and, 
on  being  satisfied,  would  credit  him  to  that  amount,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter 
of  credit,  "  would  honor  the  draught"  of  the  party  to  the  extent  of  the  letter  of 
credit.  It  was  submitted  that  the  indorsement  was  not  shown  to  be  an  order. 
B  ram  well,  B.,  "  It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  bank  at  Melbourne  chose  to  pay  such  a 
letter  of  credit  on  the  simple  indorsement  of  the  person  credited,  the  latter  could 
not  afterwards  oblige  the  bank  to  pay  him  a  second  time.  But  the  letter  of  credit 
was  directed  to  the  Oriental  Bank  at  Melbourne,  who  were  to  "  honor  the  draft"  of 
Robert  Thomas.  I  tfyink  the  simple  indorsement  in  this  country  is  not  an  order, 
not  being  within  the  original  mandate,  and  therefore  must  direct  the  jury  to  acquit 
the  prisoner." (z) 

An  instrument  containing  an  order  to  pay  the  prisoner  or  order  a  sum  of  money, 
being  a  month's  advance  on  an  intended  voyage,  as  per  agreement  with  the  master, 
in  the  margin  of  which  the  prisoner  had  written  an  undertaking  to  sail  in  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  was  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  1  Will.  4,c.  66, 
s.  3.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  the  following  order  for  the  payment  of 
money : — 

"  Port  of  London,  May  1st,  1834. 
"Three  days  after  the  ship  Mary  Ann  sails  from 
«  On  receiving  this  check  Gravesend,  please  to  pay  to  Wm.  Bamficld  or  his  order 
I  agree  to  sail  in  the  ship  the  sum  of  four  pounds  five  shillings,  being  a  month  8 
Mary  Ann,  and  to  be  on  advance  in  part  of  wages  of  an  intended  voyage  to 
board  within  sixteen  hours  Quebec  in  the  ship  hereinbefore  mentioned,  as  per 
from  the  date  of  this  check  "  agreement  with  your  obedient  servant. 

Mayl8t'  "G.  Martin,  Master. 

"  To  R.  Ray,  Esq., 

"  No.  48  Fore  Street,  Citv"— 

with  intent  to  defraud  E.  Child  and  another.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  subject 
to  the  opinion  of  th3  judges,  whettnr  the  order  S3t  forth  in  the  indictment  were  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  meaning  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  &  3, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  judges  (except  Lord  Lyndhurst,  G.  B.,  Park,  J.  A.  J-t 
and  Bolland,  B.J  this  case  was  considered,  and  the  conviction  was  unanimously  held 
good,  (a) 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Raake,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  66 ;  8  C.  k  P.  626  (34  E.  G.  L.  R.). 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Wilton,  1  F.  k  F.  391.  (a)  Rex  v.  Bamfield,  R.  k  M.  0.  C.  R.416. 
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So  where  the  prisoner  had  presented  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
counting seamen's  shipping  notes,  an  instrument  in  the  following  form : — 

"  In  consideration  of  Charles  Fletcher  sailing  as  steward  in  the  brig  Kezia,  from 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  I  undertake  to  pay  to  Charles  Fletcher,  or  bearer,  the  sum  of 
£2  15*.  Od.  five  days  after  the  said  brig  Kezia  shall  sail  from  the  said  port  to  St. 
Thomas. 

"  Dated  this  8th  of  December,  1842. 

"  William  Robinson,  Master. 
"  At  Turner  and  Tomline's,  Rumpiand  Street,  Liverpool. 

"  Good  voyage  and  safe  return,  £2  15*.  Od" 

*  Parke,  B.,  after  consulting  Coitman,  J.,  held  that  this  instrument  was  "an  r*QQK 
undertaking,  warrant,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money"  within  the  1  *- 
Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  3.  Rex  v.  Bamfield,(b)  decided  that ;  and  it  was  not  within  the 
17  Geo.  3,  c.  30,  which  is  confined  to  instruments,  which,  but  for  that  statute, 
would  be  negotiable  or  transferable.  Neither  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  nor  by 
statute,  would  this  instrument  be  so,  since  it  is  payable  on  a  contingency,  and  the 
iact  of  its  assuming  to  be  so,  by  purporting  to  be  payable  to  bearer,  does  not  make 
any  difference ;  the  question  is,  whether  it  would  be  in  fact  negotiable  or  transfera- 
ble, not  whether  it  assumes  to  be  so.(c) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  the  following  order  for  payment  of 
money : — 

"  £4  0*.  Od.  "  Sunderland,  Oct.  10,  1846. 

"  Three  days  after  the  ship  Selah  has  sailed  from  the  port  of  Sunderland,  please 
to  pay  to  John  Wilson,  or  bearer  hereof,  the  sum  of  four  pounds,  0  shillings,  and  0 
pence  (provided  the  said  John  Wilson  has  actually  sailed  in  the  said  ship),  being 
part  of  his  wages  in  advance  on  her  intended  voyage  to  Alexander. 

'*  John  Robson,  Master. 
"  To  Mr.  John  Stobart,  owner  of  ship." 

This  document  was  set  out  in  one  count.  It  was  urged  that  this  was  not  an 
order  within  the  statute,  as  it  was  conditional,  and  if  it  did  come  within  the  statute, 
the  indictment  ought  to  have  alleged  the  performance  of  the  condition ;  but  the  in- 
dictment was  held  to  be  good.(rf) 

Where  the  sum  mentioned  in  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  is  truly  stated 
in  an  indictment,  it  is  no  variance  that,  by  the  course  of  business  of  the  bank  where 
the  order  is  payable,  the  bank  would  pay  that  sum  together  with  the  interest  then 
due  upon  it  The  third  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  feloniously  forging  "  a 
certain  warrant  and  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  to  wit,  a  warrant  and  order 
for  the  payment  of  £85."  The  sixth  count  described  the  instrument  as  '*  an  ac- 
quittance and  receipt  for  money,  to  wit,  for  £85."  The  seventh  and  eighth  counts 
were  for  uttering  forged  instruments  described  as  in  the  third  and  sixth  counts. 
John  Mann,  in  June,  1839,  had  deposited  the  sum  of  £85  in  the  hands  of  Jona- 
than Backhouse  and  others,  who  constituted  the  Darlington  Bank  at  Stockton,  and 
on  that  occasion  he  received  from  the  bank  an  accountable  receipt  in  the  following 
form  : — 

i  "  No.  F.  266.     Darlington  Bank,  Stockton. 

12th.  6  M.     1839. 
Received  of  John  Mann 
Eighty-five  Pounds 
to  his  credit 
For  Jonathan  Backhouse  &  Co. 
"  £85.  Frederick  Backhouse." 

|     "  Entered,  F.  B." 

(6)  Supra.  (e)  Reg.  t>.  Anderson,  2  M.  A  Rob.  469. 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Lonsdale,  2  Cox  C.  C.  222,  Aldersoo,  B.,  after  consulting  Rolfe,  B. 
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*Q8fii  *^n  Oct°her,  1840,  the  prisoner  having  this  receipt  in  his  possession,  went 
J  to  the  bank,  and  representing  himself  to  be  John  Mann  therein  uieutioned, 
wrote  the  words  "  John  Mann"  on  the  face  of  the  receipt,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
bankers,  who  paid  him  the  sum  of  £87  17*.  6c/.,  being  the  amount  mentioned  io 
the  receipt  with  interest.  By  the  course  of  dealing  between  the  bankers  and  their 
customers,  interest  was  payable  on  their  accountable  receipts,  and  the  bankers  on 
having  a  receipt  delivered  back  to  them  with  the  name  of  the  party  who  had  de- 
posited writteu  upon  it  by  him,  treated  it  as  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  amount 
deposited  with  the  interest  then  due,  and  paid  such  amount  and  interest  accord- 
ingly. It  was  objected  that  on  the  evidence  these  counts  were  disproved ;  that  the 
document  itself,  independent  of  the  evidence,  had.  no  meaning,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence showed  it  to  be  an  order  or  warrant,  not  for  £85,  but  for  £87  17*.  6*/.  For 
the  prosecution  it  was  submitted,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  state  the  amount  at 
all,  and  that,  being  stated  under  a  videlicet,,  it  need  not  be  proved  precisely ;  and, 
upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether  the  evidence  supported  the  third, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  counts,  or  either  of  them,  the  judges  held  the  conviction 
right.(c) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods, 
whicji  was  set  forth  as  follows : — 

"Jubj  11.  1838. 
"  Mr.  Lang,  please  to  send  one  piece  of  lead  by  the  bearer.  12  long  16  wide. 

"  George  Kilby,  Queenborough," 

with  intent  to  defraud,  &c.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty.  On  looking  into  the 
facts,  it  occurred  to  Bosanquet,  J.,  that  they  did  not  show  any  right  in  Kilby  to 
make  an  order  on  Lang  for  the  delivery  of  lead,  and  that  the  instrument  set  forth 
in  the  indictment  did  not  import  anything  more  than  a  request,  which  Lang  might 
or  might  not  comply  with,  as  he  might  think  fit,  and  he  respited  the  sentence  io 
order  to  bring  the  case  under  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  who  held  the  convic- 
tion wrong,  and  ordered  a  fresh  indictment  to  be  preferred  for  forging,  &c,  a  request 
for  the  delivery  of  goods,  under  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10.(/) 

We  have  seen  that  it  has  been  held  that  where  an  indictment  describes  a  warrant 
for  the  payment  of  money,  under  the  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  123,  8.  3,  averments  to  show 
what  the  instrument  is  are  not  necessary,  but  it  is  matter  of  evidence  whether  the 
instrument  comes  within  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  indictment. ( g) 

We  have  also  seen,  that  an  instrument  may  be  described  as  a  warrant  and  order, 
if  the  instrument  be  in  fact  both  a  warrant  and  order ;  a  warrant  authorizing  the 
banker  to  pay,  and  an  order  upon  him  to  do  so. (Ji)  And,  where  the  prisoner  was 
*QR71  indicted  for  stealing  four  post-office  money  orders,  which  were  described  in 
-*  *some  counts  as  "  warrants  and  orders  for  the  payment  of  money,"  and  it 
was  objected  that  such  description  was  not  correct,  because  it  was  uncertain ;  the 
judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  were  all  of  opinion  that  what  was  meant  by  the  indict- 
ment was,  that  the  prisoner  stole  four  instruments,  or  four  valuable  securities,  each 
of  which  was  both  a  warrant  and  order,  and  putting  that  construction  upon  the 
indictment,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  instrument  stolen  was  a  warrant  and  order. 
They  were  of  opinion  it  was  an  order  as  well  as  a  warrant,  because  assuming  the 
postmaster  had  paid  the  order,  the  document  itself  delivered  up  to  him  would  be  a 
warrant,  which  would  be  a  discharge  from  the  person  to  whom  he  had  to  account 
for  the  post-office  money.  Therefore  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  counts  of 
the  indictment  were  not  uncertain,  meaning  that  these  instruments  had  both 
characters,  (i) 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  order  in  other  respects,  it  appears  not  to  be 

(<•)  Reg.  r.  Atkinson,  C.  k  M.  325  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  s.  c,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  215.  In  the  latter 
report  it  is  said  that  the  judges  held  that  "the  conviction  was  good.  The  document  if 
an  acquittance  for  £85  and  interest."     No  ground  is  given  in  C.  &  M.  for  the  decision. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Newton,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  59. 

(ff)  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  9  C.  &  P.  41  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  803. 

Ih)  Rex  u.  Crowther,  5  C.  &  P.  316  (24  E.  C.  L.  R).     See  also  Reg.  r.  Atkinson,  «8** 

(•)  Reg.  v.  Gilchrist,  2  M.  G.  G.  R.  233 ;  G.  &.   M.  224  (41  E.  G.  L.  R  ). 
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necessary  that  the  particular  goods  should  be  therein  specified,  provided  it  be  con- 
ceived in  terms  intelligible  to  the  parties  themselves,  to  whom  such  order  is 
addressed. 

Where  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  forging  an  order  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  to  the  following  purport:  u  Sept.  23rd,  1764.  Sir, — Please  to  deliver  my 
work  to  the  bearer — Lydia  Bell,  Fleet-street,  London,"  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
wardens  and  company  of  goldsmiths ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  goods  in  question 
were  articles  of  plate,  which  had  been  sent  by  Mo-ssrs.  Bell,  a  silversmith,  to  Gold- 
smiths' Hall,  to  be  marked ;  and  that  the  form  of  the  order  was  the  same  as  was 
usually  sent  upon  such  occasions,  except  that  in  strictness,  and  by  the  rule  of  the 
plate  office,  the  several  sorts  of  work,  with  the  weight  of  the  silver,  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  it ;  the  judges  affirmed  the  conviction  upon  reference  to  them, 
after  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  But  the  prisoner  was  pardoned  on  condition 
of  transportation.^*) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  an  instrument  described  in  some  counts  as 
a  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  in  others  as  an  order,  and  in  others  as  a  request. 
The  prisoner  went  to  the  London  Docks  and  presented  to  a  clerk  in  the  service  of 
the  company  in  the  Cresceut  Vault  wine  department,  a  document  called  a  tasting 
order,  in  the  following  form  : — 

'•  1242. 

"To  the  Cooper,  Vault  London  Docks,  184     ; 

*•  S.  32. 

"  Permit  self  and  company  to  taste  wines. 

u  Ex  Traveller,  Capt.  Austin  @  Cadiz. 

u  Entered  by  Williams,  May    /48. 

Butts. 

"Vincent  &  Pugu. 

"  Tasted  Casks  Nos. 

"  Sampled  Do.  Shown  by  \ 

♦The  course  of  business  at  the  London  Docks  with  reference  to  such  orders  r*qoo 
is  that  the  merchant,  who  has  wine  in  the  vaults,  and  wishes  to  enable  a  party  L 
to  taste  it,  gives  an  order  in  the  form  set  out.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  clerk  before 
mentioned,  and  he  writes  his  name  across  it,  and  when  it  has  been  so  signed  by 
him,  but  not  otherwise,  the  coopers  of  the  company  are  authorized  to  act  upon  it, 
and  allow  the  party  presenting  it  to  taste  the  wines  described  in  it.  The  instrument 
in  question  was  presented  to  the  clerk  for  his  signature,  but  he,  suspecting  it  was 
not  genuine,  refused  to  sign  it.  The  signature  u  Vincent  and  Pugh"  was  a  forgery. 
For  the  prisoner  it  was  objected  that  a  tasting  order  could  not  be  considered  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  goods ;  and  secondly,  that  this  never  was  a  perfect  order, 
nor  was  uttered  as  such,  but  was  handed  to  the  clerk  for  his  signature  in  order  that 
it  might  become  an  available  tasting  order.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  upon 
a  case  reserved,  after  argument  on  both  the  above  points,  and  time  taken  to  cousidcr, 
Wilde,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  judgment  as  follows:  "The  first  question  is  whether  the 
instrument,  which  the  prisoner  uttered,  was  an  order.  It  was  directed  to  the  cooper 
at  a  particular  vault,  in  the  London  Docks,  and  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  owner 
of  the  wine  in  that  vault,  and  was  in  this  form,  *  Permit  self  and  company  to  taste 
wines,  Ex  Traveller/  &c,  which  must  mean,  permit  the  party  signing  and  company 
to  taste ;  the  order,  therefore,  to  the  cooper  to  permit  the  wines  to  be  tasted  was 
given  by  that  party.  It  is  true  that  the  order  was  presented  by  the  prisoner  to  a 
clerk  of  the  company  in  order  that  he  might  also  affix  his  name  to  it,  and  without 
his  signature  the  cooper  had  no  authority  to  obey  it ,  but  it  was  not  the  less  an 
order  because  the  cooper  had  not  authority  to  obey  it.     Again,  assuming  that  the 

(/)  Jones's  case,  1  Leach  53 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  19,  8.  39,  p.  941. 
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signatures  of  both  the  merchant  and  the  clerk  of  the  company  were  necessary  to 
make  a  perfect  and  efficient  order,  it  would  be  an  order  by  each  as  soon  as  his  signa- 
ture was  affixed.  If  a  promissory  note  was  made  payable  to  A.  and  B.  not  in 
partnership,  or  their  order,  so  that  the  signature  of  both  would  be  requisite  to  mike 
an  efficient  indorsement,  a  party  forging  the  indorsement  of  A.,  and  uttering  the 
instrument  to  B.  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  signature,  would  be  guilty  of  otter- 
ing a  forged  indorsement.^)  Upon  the  same  principle  we  think  that  the  prisoner 
in  this  case  was  guilty  of  uttering  a  forged  order.  The  next  question  is,  whetha 
it  can  be  considered  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods.  Now,  although  it  is  trie 
that  the  quantity  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  tasting  is  very  small,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  it  is  not  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  some  wine,  and  as  we  cannot 
apply  the  principle  of  de  minimis  non  curat  lex  to  such  a  transaction,  we  feel  bound 
to  say  that  it  was  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  and  that  the  verdict  of  guilty 
was  right."(7) 

*Qft01  ^nc  or(^er  W,N  no*  De  tne  ^e8S  tne  subject  of  forgery,  on  account  *of  its 
J  not  being  available  by  reason  of  some  collateral  objection,  not  appearing  upon 
the  face  of  it.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner  had  been  con  victed  for  forging  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  prize  money,  and  it  appeared  that  the  party  whose  name  was  forged 
was  a  discharged  seaman,  and  was,  at  the  time  the  order  bore  date,  within  seren 
miles  of  the  port  where  his  wages  were  payable ;  under  which  circumstances  his 
genuine  order  would  not  have  been  valid,  by  the  provisions  of  the  32  Geo.  3.  c  $4, 
s.  2,  unless  made  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed ;  the  judges  held  the  conviction 
to  be  proper,  the  order  itself  purporting  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  made  at  another 
place  beyond  the  limited  distance. (m) 

The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  forging  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  with 
intent  to  defraud  David  Evans  and  others.  D.  Evans  and  four  other  persons  carried 
on  business  in  partnership  as  bankers,  under  the  firm  of  the  Brecon  Bank.  D. 
Davies  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  including  the  prisoners,  were  members  of  a 
benefit  club,  called  "The  Loyal  Urgant  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows."  David  Davies  held 
an  office  in  the  club  called  u  The  Noble  Grand ;"  David  Lloyd  held  the  office  of 
"  Vice  Grand."  The  funds  of  the  club  had  been  raised  by  the  contributions  of  the 
different  members.  The  club  had  at  different  times  deposited  with  the  Brecn 
Bank  a  sum  of  £25,  and  a  sum  of  £105,  for  which  sums  the  bank  gave  commoi 
bankers'  receipts,  and  by  desire  of  the  depositors  they  wrote  across  the  receipts  the 
names  of  six  persons,  who  were  represented  to  them  as  being  the  committee,  and 
the  bankers  were  directed  not  to  pay  the  money  mentioned  in  the  receipts  except  to 
the  order  of  the  committee  of  the  club.  The  receipts  were  kept  with  certain  cash 
belonging  to  the  club  in  a  box  with  two  locks,  the  key  of  one  lock  being  kept  by 
David  Davies  as  Noble  Grand,  and  the  key  of  the  other  lock  by  another  officer  called 
deputy  treasurer.  The  prisoners  contrived  to  get  possession  of  the  box  and  its  con- 
tents, and  they  presented  the  receipts  at  the  Brecon  Bank,  together  with  a  paper 
writing  as  follows : — 

"  Urgant  Lodge,  Hirwann,  14th  March,  42. 
"  Sir, — As  we  have  had  a  plan,  which  will  return  more  interest  on  our  cash,  with 
good  security,  the  bearers  are  authorized  to  apply  for  the  same.     In  witness  hereof 
we  subscribe  our  names,  and  affix  the  seal  of  our  lodge. 

"  N.  G.    David  Davies. 
"  V.  G.     David  Lloyd. 
"  Sec.        William  Lewis.'' 

(k)  Reg.  v.  Winterbottom,  I  Den.  C.  C.  41. 

(J)  Reg.  v.  Illidge,  1  Den.  C.  C.  404 ;  2  C.  k  K.  871  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  During  the  arfti- 
ment,  Alderson,  B.,  said,  "An  order  is  an  order  by  a  party  who  may  command  to  a  par? 
who  must  obey.  A  warrant  is  a  like  direction  to  a  party  who  may  obey,  and  is  indeaii- 
fied  by  the  warrant  if  he  does  so.  A  request  is  an  instrument  addressed  by  any  one  perM 
to  another  who  has  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  request,  and  may  comply  vita 
the  request  if  he  pleases." 

(m)  M'Intosh's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  19,  s.  39,  p.  942 ;  2  Leach  883 ;  ante,  p.  761.  Tbf 
same  case  is  cited  for  another  point,  ante,  p.  974.  See  Reg.  v.  Pike,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  B.  "** 
ante,  p.  161. 
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On  this  paper  there  was  also  a  seal  or  stamp  containing  the  words  "  Urgant  Lodge, 
Hirwann,"  encircling  two  closed  hands.  The  letters  N.  G.  and  V.  G.  were  proved 
to  mean  Nohle  Grand  and  Vice-Grand.  The  prisoners,  on  producing  the  receipts 
and  paper,  desired  to  have  the  £130,  and  Mr.  Evans,  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
bank,  considering  the  paper  produced  to  be  an  authority  from  the  club,  paid  the 
money  to  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Evans  stated  that  he  should  not  have  paid  the  money 
on  the  receipts  alone  ^without  the  paper,  nor  on  the  paper  without  the  re-  r*qqfl 
ceipts.  The  signatures  were  all  forged.  On  the  part  of  the  prisoners  it  was  L 
contended  that  this  was  not  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  even  if  it  were, 
yet  that  the  prisoners,  being  members  of  the  club,  could  not  be  convicted  of  forging; 
but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  all  thought  that  this  was  a  warrant,  and  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  objection  that  the  prisoners  were  joint  owners.(n) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  uttering,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1844,  the  following 
forged  warrant  and  order  for  the  payment  of  money : — 

"  Mr.  Martin  will  be  pleased  to  send  by  the  bearer  £10  on  Mr.  Hodge's  account, 
as  Mr.  Hodge  is  very  bad  in  bed,  and  cannot  come  himself. 

"  Martin  Ralph,  Foreman." 
"  St.  Austell  Foundry." 

Martin  was  clerk  to  certain  bankers  with  whom  Hodge  kept  an  account.  It  was  the 
duty  of  Ralph,  the  foreman,  to  pay  Hodge's  laborers,  but  he  had  no  general  authority 
to  draw  money.  He  had  once  in  January  preceding  drawn  a  check,  which  Hodge 
had  adopted,  but  he  had  given  him  no  authority  to  draw  this  check.  It  was  not  in 
Ralph's  handwriting,  nor  had  he  or  Hodge  authorized  any  one  to  draw  it.  It  did 
not  appear  positively  how  Hodge's  account  stood  on  the  day  the  check  was  uttered ; 
it  was  usually  settled  half  yearly  ;  but  Martin  paid  the  amount  without  hesitation, 
and  stated  that  his  impression  was  that  the  account  was  in  Hodge's  favor.  Upon  a 
case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether  this  instrument  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  warrant  or  order  for  payment  of  money,  the  conviction  was  held  right,  and 
Coleridge,  J.,  at  the  next  assizes  delivered  judgment  thus :  "  Any  instrument  for 
payment,  uuder  which,  if  genuine,  the  payer  may  recover  the  amount  against  the 
party  signing  it,  may  properly  be  considered  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money, 
and  it  is  equally  this  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  account  between  the  parties,  and 
whether  the  party  signing  it  has,  at  the  time,  funds*  in  the  hands  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  or  not  This  case  may  be  said  to  be  removed  one  step 
further  than  the  ordinary  one,  where  the  name  of  the  actual  accountant  is  forged, 
because  Ralph  had  himself  no  account  with  Messrs.  Coode  and  Co. ;  but  by  this 
instrument,  if  genuine,  Ralph  says,  in  effect,  that  he  had  authority  from  Mr. 
Hodge,  who  had  an  account  with  them ;  as  against  him,  therefore,  it  is  as  much 
a  warrant  as  if  he  himself  had  had  such  account,  and  would  have  equally  bound 
him.  The  difference  in  the  fact,  therefore,  is  immaterial  in  the  principle.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  decisions  on  this  point,  and  one  of  the  judges  doubted 
on  the  propriety  of  that  on  which  I  am  now  pronouncing,  and  principally  on  the 
case  of  Reg.  v.  Thorn.(o)  He  was,  however,  quite  satisfied  with  the  soundness  of 
tbe  principle  on  which  we  proceed. "(j?) 

*The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  uttering  a  forged  warrant  for  the  payment  r*QQi 
of  money,  which  was  as  follows : —  L 

"  To  Molyneux  and  Co. — Pay  to  my  order,  two  months  after  date,  to  Mr.  John 
Smith,  the  sum  of  £80,  and  deduct  the  same  out  of  my  account" 

There  was  no  signature,  but  across  the  front  of  the  instrument  was  written, 
"  Accepted,  Luke  Lade,"  and  it  was  indorsed,  "  John  Smith,  farmer,  Hailsham, 
Sussex."  There  was  a  John  Smith,  a  farmer  at  Hailsham,  not  a  customer  of  the 
bankers.  Luke  Lade  was  a  customer,  and  kept  money  with  them ;  and,  upon  a  case 
reserved  on  the  question  whether  this  instrument  was  properly  described  as  a  warrant 

(ft)  Reg.  v.  Harris,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  267 ;  1  C.  k  K.  179  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(o)  Pott,  p.  1000. 

(P)  &*£•  "•  Vivian,  1  Den.  C.  G.  36 ;  1C  A  K.  710  (47  E.  G.  L.  R.).  The  judgment  if 
from  G.  k  K.    It  was  Goleridge,  J.,  who  doubted. 
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for  the  payment  of  money,  the  judges  all  thought  that  it  was  a  warrant  from  Lake 
Lade  to  the  bankers  to  pay  to  J.  Smith,  and,  if  genuine,  would  have  been  a  warrant 
to  the  bankers  to  pay  the  money.(^) 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  uttering  the  following  forged  docu- 
ment : — 

"Mr.  Lowe.  "London. 

"Bought  of  C.  Dawson,  English  and  Foreign  fruit  merchant  and  potato  salesman. 

"  Nov  9th — 2  bushels  of  apples — 9*. 
"  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  sending  for  such  trifle,  but  I  have  received  a 
lawyer's  letter  this  morning,  and  unleps  I  can   make  up  a  certain   amount  by  one 
o'clock,  there  will  be  an  action  commenced   against  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  hunt 
after  every  shilling. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

F.  Dawson." 

Lowe,  to  whom  the  document  was  directed,  was  indebted  to  Dawson,  the  person  by 
whom  it  purported  to  be  signed,  in  the  sum  of  9s.  for  two  bushels  of  apples.  It 
was  objected  that  the  document  was  neither  an  order  nor  a  warrant  for  the 
payment  of  money ;  the  objection  was  overruled,  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  warrant.  If  it  had  been  a  genuine  docu- 
ment, and  payment  had  been  made  on  its  production,  proof  of  those  facts  would  have 
been  a  good  defence  to  an  action  for  the  9«.  The  judges  seemed  also  to  thiuk  that 
it  was  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money. (r) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  warrant  and  order  for  the 
payment  of  money  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Merthyr. 

"  Please  to  advance  the  bearer,  Samuel  Richards,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  place  the  same  to  my  account. 

"  Morgan  Thomas, 
"  Cold  Merchant.  Uniscoy." 

*0Q9"1  Thomas  had  a  deposit  account  with  Messrs.  Wilkins'  bank,  but  not  a  drawing 
"*-■  account ;  and  the  course  of  dealing  was  not  to  pay  *checks,  even  if  tendered 
by  the  depositor  himself,  unless  the  deposit  receipt  was  also  produced.  Wightman. 
J. :  "I  am  of  opinion  that  the  instrument  is  a  warrant,  and  not  an  order,  because  it 
appears  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  between  Thomas  and  the  bankers,  that  the 
bankers  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  although  in  point  of  fact  they  did  obey  itw(#j 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  the  following  warrant  for  the 
payment  of  money : — 

• 

"  Sir, — You  will  please  to  comply  with  my  wish  if  possible,  in  sending  a  mes- 
senger with  the  bearer  of  this  note ;  he  is  acting  paymaster ;  but  waiting  for  his 
commission  :  he  is  the  total  dependence  whom  the  contract  depends  on.  1  want  of 
you  £20  in  change,  £10  gold,  £5  in  silver,  and  £5  in  copper;  and  I  shall  send  you 
four  £5  notes,  Bank  of  England. 

"  Thomas  Paisley,  Quartermaster-Serjeant.'* 

Roberts,  a  flour-dealer  at  Manchester,  supplied  bread,  under  contract,  to  the  troops 
at  the  barracks  there.  The  prisoner  presented  to  him  the  above  letter;  Roberts  had 
on  many  occasions  lent  sums  of  money  to  the  quartermastcr-serjeants  of  the  regi- 
ments stationed  at  the  barracks,  but  had  never  lent  money  to  T.  Paisley,  the 
quartermaster-serjeant  of  a  regiment,  which  had  only  been  stationed  there  about  a 
week.  He  refused  to  lend  the  money,  but  only  because  he  suspected  from  the  terms 
of  the  letter  that  it  was  not  a  genuine  one.  liolfe,  B.,  after  citing  Reg.  v.  Carterjt) 
"  I  think  if  this  be  a  request  to  Roberts  to  pay  £20  to  the  bearer  on  the  writers 
account,  it  is  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money.     The  test  is,  if  this  were  a 

(q)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1  Deu.  C.  C.  79 ;  1  C.  &  K.  700  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
(r)  Reg.  v.  Dawson,  2  Den.  C.  C.  75.     The  initial  is  C.  in  one  part,  and  P.  in  the  other. 
Is)  Reg.  v.  Williams,  2  C.  &  K.  51  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).    See  this  case  alio,  atUt,  p..810. 
(t)  Ante}  p.  981. 
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genuine  letter,  and  the  money  had  been  paid  to  the  bearer,  would  Roberts  have  a 
right  of  action  against  Paisley,  the  writer  ?  I  think  he  would.  Roberts  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  lending  money  to  quartermaster-serjeants  of  regiments  in  these 
barracks;  this  regiment  had  then  recently  come;  and  Roberts  had  never  advanced 
money  to  this  quartermaster-Serjeant ;  but  if  the  meaning  of  this  document  be  that 
Roberts  was  to  send  that  money  by  the  bearer  on  Paisley's  credit  and  account,  it  is, 
1  think,  a  warrant  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute."  But  the  next  day  Rolfe, 
B.,  said,  that  on  looking  again  at  the  document  he  thought  that  it  did  not  authorize 
the  payment  of  the  money  to  tJte  bearer,  but  only  desired  that  a  messenger  of 
Roberts'  might  be  sent  with  it.  The  principle  was  as  he  had  stated  it,  but  the 
document  did  not  come  within  it.(w) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  forged  warrant  and  order  for  the  payment 
of  money,  which  was  apt  out  in  each  count  thus : — 

"August  Kith,  1848.  Gentlemen, — I  do  hereby  authorize  the  bearer  of  this 
note  to  draw  money  that  you  now  hold  belonging  to  me.     William  Stoker." 

Alderson,  B. :  "  The  indictment  is  bad,  because  the  instrument  set  out  is  a  warrant 
and*  not  an  order.  Every  order  is  a  warrant,  but  every  warrant  is  not  an  order.  This 
is  a  warrant  and  not  an  order."(i*) 

*On  an  indictment  for  forging  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  it  ap-  r*qoQ 
peared  that  a  district  lodge  of  the  society  of  Odd  Fellows  existed  at  *~ 
Wordesley,  having  (amongst  others)  a  branch  lodge,  called  uThe  Conqueror 
Lodge."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Conqueror  Lodge  that  lodge  was  dissolved,  and  the 
funds  in  hand  distributed  among  the  members.  The  prisoners  afterwards  presented 
to  the  secretory  at  Wordesley  the  following  certificate : — 

"  Conqueror  Lodge. 

'•  This  is  to  certify  that  Brother  Jno.  High  am (or  wife)  laborer,  resident  at 

Kidderminster,  died  the  10th  day  of  April,  1849.  He  was  initiated  a  member  the 
1st  day  of  May,  1845,  and  was  clear  upon  the  books  of  the  lodge  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     Certified  by  us  this  11th  day  of  April,  1849, 

"  Wm.  Jones,  N.  G., 
"John  Baxter,  V.  G., 
"  William  Pool,  Secretary. 

"  The  above  certificate  must  be  signed  separately  by  the  officers  of  the  lodge,  and 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  C.  S.  of  the  district  at  least  one  clear  day  before  the  time 
of  the  money  being  required,  which  regulation  will  and  must  be  strictly  abided  by." 

There  had  not  been  any  such  persons,  either  members  or  officers  of  the  Con- 
querer  Lodge,  as  those  purporting  to  sign  the  certificate,  and  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased member  and  his  death  were  equally  fictitious ;  but  the  form  was  taken  from 
the  printed  forms  in  the  check-book,  which  had  been  used  in  the  Conqueror  Lodge, 
and  by  the  rules  it  was  requisite,  before  any  money  could  be  paid  to  the  family, 
that  this  certificate  should  be  filled  up  with  the  name  and  dates  of  the  death  and 
admissiou  of  the  deceased  member,  and  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  lodge,  viz.,  by 
the  noble  grand,  the  vice  grand,  and  the  secretary.  The  treasurer,  being  ignorant 
that  the  lodge  had  been  dissolved,  paid  the  prisoners  £16,  the  proper  amount  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  certificate.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  a 
warrant  for  the  payment  of  money.  Reg.  v.  Rogers(w)  was  cited  for  the  crown. 
Erie,  J.:  uThat  case  appears  to  be  in  point  as  far  as  the  question  whether  an 
instrument  in  this  form  might  be  a  warrant  withiu  the  statute,  but  there  there  was 
in  fact  such  a  course  of  business  as  would  make  the  document  effectual  if  genuine  ; 
but  here  there  was  no  Conquerer  Lodge  in  existence,  and  the  order,  if  genuine,  was 
of  no  force.' '  .  .  .  %,No  doubt  an  instrument  in  this  form,  ;  The  bearer  has 
laid  three  courses  of  masonry/  might  be  shown  to  be  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of 
money  between  the  parties.  So  in  the  present  case,  although  no  stranger  would 
understand  the  instrument  to  be  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  might  be 
shown  by  extrinsic  evidence  that  in  the  course  of  business  between  the  parties  it  was 

(w)  Keg.  v.  Ferguson,  1  Cox  C.  C.  241. 

(o)  Keg.  r.  Dixon,  3  Cox  C.  C.  289.     See  this  and  otber  cases,  ante,  p.  811. 

(w)  <J  C.  &  P.  41  (38  E.  C.  L.  R  ),  ante,  p.  803. 
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such  a  warrant.  Here,  however,  there  is  no  society  existing — no  course  of  business 
authorizing  such  a  payment  as  was  made.  The  Conquerer  Lodge  had  ceased  to 
exist.  If  the  words  '  Roman  Lodge '  or  '  Parisian  Lodge '  had  been  used,  would  it 
then  have  been  valid  ?  How  can  you  make  that  an  order  or  warrant  which,  if  all 
*QQ4.1  ^e  names  °f  person  *mentioned  in  it  were  true,  would  yet  be  of  no  forcer 
J  The  case,  however,  was  left  to  the  jury,  and  the  prisoners  convicted.(x) 
But  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  warrant  for  the 
payment  of  money,  and  he  was  a  member  and  the  paid  actuary  of  a  society  of  Odd 
Fellows,  by  the  rules  of  which  a  sick  member  was  entitled  to  an  allowance  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  society,  and  the  course  on  such  an  occasion  was  for  the  sick 
member  to  apply  to  the  actuary,  who  drew  out  an  order  or  check  on  the  treasurer 
of  the  society  for  the  amount  to  which  the  sick  person  was  entitled ;  upon  this  order 
being  signed  by  the  noble  grand  of  the  society,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  pay  the  amount  mentioned  in  it.  On  the  occasion  in  question  the  prisoner  took 
an  order  to  Ohatterley,  the  noble  grand,  for  his  signature,  and  asked  him  to  sign  it, 
which  he  did ;  the  sum  mentioned  in  it  at  that  time  was  twelve  shillings  and  six- 
pence only.  On  the  same  day  the  prisoner  presented  the  order  to  Kees,  the  treas- 
urer, and  it  then  was  as  follows : — 

"  10th  March,  1 849.     Newport 
"  Mr.  W.  Rees—  Please  to  pay  P.  G.  T.  E.  Turberville  [Three]  [£3]  12*.  6c/.  for 
sick  pay  paid  to  Brother  Isaac  Jones. 

"Jacob  Chatterley,  N.  G. 

"T.  E.  Turberville,  Actuary. 
"  [£3]  12*.  Gd    Newport,  10th  March,  1849." 

The  word  and  figures  between  brackets  were  added  after  the  check  was  signed  bj 
Chatterley.  Rees  paid  the  prisoner  £3  12*.  6d.  It  was  contended  that  this  was 
neither  an  order  or  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  but  merely  a  request 
Erie,  J. :  *'  Bankers'  checks  are  often  in  the  same  form,  and  make  use  of  the  words 
1  Please  to  pay/  but  they  are  not  less  orders  for  the  payment  of  money.  The  same 
instrument  may  be  of  all  three  descriptions.  The  one  in  question  is  a  warrant,  and 
an  order,  and  a  request.     Upon  the  face  of  it,  it  is  an  order,  and  by  the  evidence  it 

is  a  warrant."(y) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  forging  the  following  warrant  for  payment  of  money:— 

"  May  13,  1850. 
"  James  Williams  is  entitled  to  the  sum  of  six  shillings." 

(Surgeon's  name), 

it  appeared  that  a  company  allowed  their  sick  workmen  six  shillings  a  week  upon 
such  documents  as  the  preceding  being  obtained  from  their  surgeon  and  presented 
to  their  cashier.  The  date  and  names  of  the  workmen  and  surgeon  were  written, 
the  rest  was  printed.  It  was  held  that  this  was  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of 
money;  for,  if  it  had  been  genuine,  it  would  have  authorized  the  payment  of  the 
money  by  the  cashier,  and  entitled  him  to  be  repaid  by  the  company. (2) 

The  prisoner  was  iudicted  for  uttering  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money:  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  a  tanner  and  paid  by  the  job,  and  was  employed  also  to  arrange 
*oqri  the  accouuts  of  himself  *and  the  other  men.  He  made  out  the  account 
J  weekly,  and  brought  it  to  the  foreman,  stating  the  amount  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  The  foreman  looked  it  over,  aud  if  he  saw  it  was  correct  signed  it  The 
prisoner  took  the  account  so  signed  to  the  cashier,  who,  on  seeing  the  signature,  paid 
the  amount.  I  he  prisoner  on  one  occasion  altered  the  account  for  a  larger  nun 
than  was  due  to  him,  with  the  foreman's  name  forged  upon  it-  Bramwell,  B.,  held 
that  the  document  was  uot  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money.(a) 

(x)  Reg.  v.  Rouse,  4  Cox  C  C.  7.  The  prisoners  were  afterwards  convicted  of  obtaiaiaf 
money  by  false  pretences,  and  sentenced  tor  that  offence;  otherwise  the  point  would  bare 
been  reserved. 

(y)  Reg.  v.  Tuberville,  4  Cox  C.  C   13. 

(z)  Keg.  v.  Job  Smith,  Stafford  Sum.  Ass.  1850,  Greaves,  Q.  C.  MSS.     C.  S.  G. 

{a)  Reg.  v.  Philling,  1  F.  &  F.  324. 
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The  prisoner  had  been  a  convict  in  the  Lewes  convict  establishment,  and  by  a 
rule  of  that  establishment  every  convict  was  credited  with  a  certain  sum  called 
"convict  money;"  and  the  prisoner  was  entitled  under  this  rule  to  the  sum  of 
£2  11a.  3rl. ;  which  would  have  been  paid  to  him  on  the  production  of  a  certificate, 
signed  by  two  witnesses  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  that  he  was  getting  his 
living  honestly.  The  prisoner  sent  by  post  to  the  superintendent  of  the  establish- 
ment the  following  document: — 

• 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  within-named  William  Mitchell  (the  prisoner)  is  gain- 
ing his  living  by  hawking.     Dated  30th  Sept.,  1859. 

"  Catherine  Bull,  Grocer,  Boongate,  Peterborough. 
"  W.  B.  Hopkins,  Vicar's,  Wisbech  St.  Peter's. 

The  signatures  were  forgeries.  Williams,  J.,  held  that  this  document  was  not  a 
warrant  or  order  for  payment  of  money.(fc) 

In  consequence  of  certain  forged  instruments  having  been  held  not  to  come  within 
the  words  •*  warrant"  or  "  order,"  in  the  7  Geo  2,  c.  22,  now  repealed,(c)  the  word 
"  request"  was  introduced  into  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  and  the  following  cases  have 
been  since  decided  relative  to  requests  for  the  delivery  of  goods. 

An  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  set  out 
the  request  in  each  count  in  the  words  and  figures  following : — 

"  Gentlemen — 
"  Be  so  good  as  to  let  the  bearer  have  5}  yards  of  blue  to  pattern,  and  to  send 
the  drab  cloth  up,  in  the  whole  piece,  on  Monday  morning,  by  10  o'clock ;  also  a 
yard-measure,  as  I  do  not  know  what  quantity  will  be  wanted ;  and  you  will  oblige 

"  W.  Reading,  Mortimer-street. 
"  N.  B.  Let  the  drab  be  good,  as  it  is  for  the  inspection  of  a  gentleman," 

and,  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether,  as  the  request  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  any  individual  person  by  name  or  description,  the  request  set  out  in  the 
indictment  was  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  words  and  true  intent 
of  the  statute,  the  judges  present  held  the  conviction  right.(d) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
with  intent  to  defraud  Messrs.  Warner  and  Co.,  aud  the  instrument  forged  was  as 
follows : — 

*"  Aug.  3,  1839.  One  16  in.  helmet  scoop;  one  4  quart  oval  kettle.  r*oor 

"  Jas.  Hayward,"       l  yyo 

and  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Hayward,  an  iron- 
monger, who  had  had  dealings  for  some  years  with  Messrs.  Warner,  and  that  once 
or  twice,  during  the  time  the  prisoner  was  in  Hay  ward's  employ,  he  had  taken 
orders  from  him  to  Messrs.  Warner.  It  was  also  proved  by  a  person,  who  managed 
the  business  of  Messrs.  Warner,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  their  business  to  deliver 
goods  on  such  papers  as  the  one  in  question  ;  it  was  constantly  done  every  day ;  and 
being  asked  by  the  court  whether  he  had  done  so  as  between  the  firm  and  Hayward, 
the  witness  replied,  "  Certainly ;  it  is  the  ordinary  form  of  a  request  to  deliver  goods 
to  Mr.  Hayward,  or  to  any  body."  Upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether 
such  a  paper  amounted  in  law  to  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  it  did,  although  it  was  not 
addressed  to  any  one.(e) 

So  where  on  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  request  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  with  intent  to  defraud  Bradley,  it  appeared  that  Bradley  was  a  butty-collier 
and  Jones  a  grocer,  and  that  the  course  of  dealing  between  them  was  for  Bradley  to 
write  a  list  of  names,  with  an  amount  against  each  name,  which  denoted  that  Jones 

(6)  Reg.  v.  Mitchell,  2  F.  k  F.  44.    See  this  case,  ante,  p.  773. 
(e)  See  the  cases,  ante,  p.  974. 

(d)  Rex  v.  Carney,  R  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  351 ;  Tindal,  C.  J.,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.  B.,  and  Taun- 
ton, J.,  were  absent. 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Pulbrook,  9  C.  k  P.  37  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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was  to  supply  that  person  with  goods  on  Bradley's  account  to  the  amount  set  oppo- 
site his  name;  and  that  the  prisoner  took  a  paper  to  Jones  in  the  following  form:— 

"1841,  Oct.  22 
Eliz.  Bradley 
Will.  Jones 
J.  Prise   . 
Jno.  Bayley 
Peter  Stapleton 
Simeon  Walters 

Here  followed  ten  more  names  and  a  sum  against  each,  and  the  sums  were  cast  up, 
£7  4*.  6rf.,  which  was  the  correct  casting  if  the  sum  opposite  the  prisoner's  name 
had  remained  5s.  as  it  originally  stood,  hut  he  had  put  the  figure  1  before  the  5 
and  made  it  15*.  Opposite  the  sum  £7  4s.  6d.  was  the  prosecutor's  signature, 
"  John  Bradley."  Ludlow,  Serjt.,  having  consulted  Patteson,  J.,  stated  that  that 
learned  judge  was  of  opinion  that,  although  this  was  not  a  request  fur  the  delivery 
of  goods  on  the  face  of  it,  yet  it  might  be  shown  by  evidence  that  the  course  of 
dealing  between  the  parties  was  that  goods  should  be  delivered  on  the  production  of 
such  documents  as  this;  and  that  being  shown,  the  paper  was  a  request  for  the 
delivery  of  goods,  and  as  such  might  be  the  subject  of  an  indictment,  if  a  forged 
alteration  were  made  in  it.(/) 

But  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  the  following  instru- 
ment, which  was  described  in  some  counts  as  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money, 
and  in  others  as  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods.  The  prosecutors  were  railway 
*<W71  *contractor8>  and  their  manager,  by  their  direction,  issued  notes  or  tickets  to 
J  their  workmen,  which  on  being  presented  at  a  shop,  kept  by  M.  Hughes, 
entitled  the  holder  (by  an  agreement  between  the  prosecutors  and  Hughes)  to 
receive  goods  to  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  ticket  These  tickets  were  given  to 
the  workmen  in  lieu  of  wages  in  money.     They  were  in  the  following  form : — 


W.  TRIM. 

2s. 
No. 


The  prisoner  had  procured  a  large  number  of  these  tickets  to  be  printed,  but  he 
was  apprehended  before  he  could  utter  any  of  them.  It  was  objected  that  this 
ticket  was  neither  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  nor  a  request  for  the  delivery 
of  goods ;  there  must  be  something  on  the  face  of  the  document  to  show  that  it  is 
a  request;  if  this  ticket  had  been  signed  and  addressed  then*  was  nothing  on  the 
face  of  it  to  show  how  it  was  intended  to  operate;  and  Piatt,  B.,  held  clearly  that 
it  was  not  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money ;  and  as  to  its  being  a  request,  said, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  document  should  show  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  a  re- 
quest, and  that  you  cannot  by  parol  make  a  thing  a  request  if  it  does  not,  on  the 
face  of  it,  bear  that  construction."  Having  consulted  Patteson,  J.,  Piatt,  B.,  added, 
'  I  have  discussed  this  case  with  my  brother  Patteson,  and  he  entirely  agrees  with 
me  that  this  is  neither  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  nor  a  request  for  the 
delivery  of  goods." (g) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  the  following  order  for  the  delivery  of 
goods: — 

"  Please  give  the  bearer  two  bars  of  solder,  for  Mr.  Chapman,  Lamb's  Conduit 
Place :" 

and  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  for  it  did  not 

(/)  Rep:,  r.  Walters,  C.  A  M.  588  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
K9)  Reg.  v.  Ellis,  4  Cox  C.  C.  258. 
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purport  to  bear  the  signature  of  any  one.  (h)  The  same  prisoner  was  also  indicted 
for  forging  the  following  order  for  delivery  of  goods : — 

u  Please  to  give  the  bearer  two  bars  of  solder  and  two  brushes. 

"  Mr.  Chapman,  Lamb's  Conduit  Place/* 

and  it  was  held  that  the  instrument  might  be  considered  complete  in  itself,  and  that 
the  words  at  the  end  constituted  a  sufficient  signature.(t) 

The  following  document  was  held  to  be  merely  a  request  for  the  delivery  of 
goods: — 

*"  Sidney-street,  22  Dec.  1849.       r:|t0/0/8 
4kMr.  Bevan,  *- 

"  S — Pleas  to  sen  by  bearer  a  quantity  of  basket  nails  a  clasp  for 

44  E.  Lloyd."0') 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  the  following  "  order  and  request  for  the 
delivery  of  goods :" — 

u  I  hereby  authorize  my  servant  man,  Abraham  Egan,  to  procure  a  watch  of 
you. 

44  To  Mr.  Thomas  Kellitt,  Thorn."  " 

Cress  well,  J  ,  was  of  opinion  that  the  instrument  was  not  properly  described,  although 
the  distinction  was  a  very  fine  one ;  and  ordered  another  bill  to  be  preferred  for 
obtaining  the  watch  by  false  pretences. (A;) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  a  certain  request  for  the 
delivery  of  goods,  which  is  as  follows : — 

44  To  Mr.  Edwards,  Southgate-street,  near  the  Cross. 

44  Please  to  let  bearer,  William  Gof,  have  spillshoul  and  grafting  tool  for  me, 

44  Edward  Ricketts,  of  Stantway." 

The  prisoner  went  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Edwards,  an  ironmonger,  and  presented  the 
paper  to  his  shopman,  who,  knowing  Mr.  Bicketts  of  Stantway,  allowed  the  prisoner 
to  select  a  spade  and  grafting  tool  from  his  master's  stock.  It  was  objected  that 
this  was  not  a  request  within  the  meaning  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66.  In  the  cases  of 
warrants  and  orders  it  had  been  decided  that  the  party  must  have  a  right  to  dispose 
of,  or  an  interest  in,  the  property,  and  the  requests  intended  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  forgery  were  requests  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  in  which  the  party  had  at  least 
an  interest ;  but  it  was  held  that  this  was  a  forged  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
within  the  statute. (7) 

A  forged  letter  requesting  a  tradesman  to  deliver  goods  to  A.  B.  on  his  credit, 
and  vouching  for  his  ability  to  pay,  might  be  described  as  a  request  within  the  1 
Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  10,  though  the  supposed  writer  had  no  authority  over  or  interest 
in  the  goods,  and  A.  B.  only  were  looked  to  for  payment.  The  indictment  stated 
that  the  prisoner  uttered  a  certain  forged  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

"  May  24,  1836. 
"Sir, 
44 1  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  thing  is  right  and  true.     Please  to  let  W.  Thomas 
have  such  things  (meaning  thereby  certain  goods  which  the  said  W.  Thomas  then 
and  there  wanted)  as  he  wants  for  the  purpose. 

44  Sir,  I  have  got  the  amount  of  seven  and  twenty  pounds  for  Maria  Cole  in  my 
keeping  this  many  years. 

44 1  am  your  servant, 

44Ann  Da  vies," 

(h)  Reg.  v.  Hussey,  1  Cox  C.  C.  345.    The  Recorder. 

(t)  Ibid.     The  Recorder  afterwards  consulted  Pattesoo,  J.,  who  con  Brined  his  opinion, 
(/)  Reg.  v.  Williams,  2  Den.  C.  C.  61,  ante,  p.  811. 
(k)  Reg.  v.  Egan,  1  Cox  C.  C.  29.  . 

(/)  Reg.  v.  James,  8  C.  k  P.  292  (34  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B.,  referring  to  Rex  v.  Carney, 
tupra,  note  (rf),  p.  995. 
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♦noon  *wfth  intent,  &c.  A  second  count  charged  the  uttering  a  certain  forged 
J  request  from  one  Ann  Davies,  for  the  delivery  of  certain  goods  to  him  the 
said  W.  Thomas,  with  intent,  &c.  The  prisoner  had  come  into  the  shop  of  the 
prosecutor  Clare,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  Maria  Cole  of  Prendergast.  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  she  was  dead,  that  he  was  her  son-in-law.  that 
she  had  left  £50  or  £60,  and  that  he  wanted  black.  Clare  asked  him  if  he  meant 
to  pay  for  it;  he  said  he  had  not  the  money,  but  it  was  very  safe.  Clare  however 
refused,  observing  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  him ;  upon  which  the  prisoner  said, 
"  It's  very  safe.  It's  in  the  hands  of  Mrs  Davies  of  Prendergast."  Clare  knowing 
her,  and  knowing  her  to  be  a  respectable  person,  said,  "  If  you  will  get  me  her  order 
for  the  goods  you  shall  have  them."  Upon  this  the  prisoner  went  away,  and  in  half 
an  hour  returned  with  the  note  set  out  in  the  first  count ;  upon  the  production  of 
which  he  was  furnished  with  such  mourning  things  as  he  required,  which  were  pat 
down  to  his  credit.  The  note  was  a  forgery,  and  Mrs.  Davies  had  no  money  of 
Maria  Cole's  in  her  keeping.  Coleridge,  J.,  had  doubts  whether  the  paper  writing 
was  properly  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
and  whether  the  charge  ought  not  to  have  been  for  obtaining  goods  under  false  pre- 
tences ;  because  Ann  Davies  had  not,  nor  was  supposed  to  have,  any  authority  over, 
or  interest  in,  the  goods  obtained,  because  the  note  did  not  purport  in  any  way  to 
charge,  nor  did  it  charge,  her  credit,  and  because  the  goods  were  supplied  on  the 
prisoner's  own  credit,  and  he  liable  for  them.  The  prisoner's  counsel  also  suggested 
that  no  goods  were  specified.  But,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  present  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  instrument  was  correctly  set  out  as  a  request,  and  the 
conviction  was  affirmed. (m) 

An  instrument  may  be  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  within  the  statute, 
although  it  is  also  an  undertaking  to  pay  for  them.  The  indictment  charged  the 
prisoner  with  forging  and  uttering  "  a  certain  forged  request  for  the  delivery  of 
goods,"  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Turner, — Please  to  let  the  lad  have  a  hat,  about  9*.,  and  I  will  answer  for 
the  money. 

"  Ed.  Barrett," 

and  it  was  contended  that  this  was  not  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  bat  a 
guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  price ;  and,  if  it  were  the  subject  of  forgery  at  all 
it  should  have  been  charged  to  be  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money ;  hat 
Gurney,  B.,  held  that  this  instrument  was  not  the  less  a  request  for  the  delivery  of 
goods,  because  it  might  also  be  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money.(n) 
*1 ftftOI  *The  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  made  no  provision  at  all  for  forging  a  request  for  the 
J  payment  of  money,  and  such  a  request  could  not  be  described  as  an  under- 
taking, warrant,  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money.  Upon  an  indictment  for  forging 
and  uttering  an  instrument,  described  in  different  counts  as  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  money,  a  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  an  undertaking  for  the  payment 
of  money,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  sent  one  Walker  to  Messrs.  Seager's,  with  t 
letter  and  the  following  memorandum : — 


«?:^,}2<>™-18"- 


"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  paying  Mr.  Bennett  the  sum  of  £2  7*.  8tf.,  and 

(m)  Rex  v.  Thomas,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  16;  7  0.  k  P.  851  (32  B.  C.  L.  R.),  Lord  Abinger, 
C.  B.,  Williams,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  were  absent.  Qu.  whether  the  innuendo  in  the  first 
count  be  not  too  large,  there  being  no  introductory  averments.     G.  S.  6. 

(n)  Reg.  v.  White,  9  C.  k  P.  282  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.).  In  Reg.  v.  Rob  son,  9  C.  *  P.  423  (in 
which  the  only  point  decided  is  mentioned,  ante,  p.  796),  the  instrument  was  in  form, 
"  Please  to  forward  as  address  below,  soon  as  possible,  three  mourning  rings,  sizes  0.  P* 
Q.,  good  weight  and  well  finished ;  three  or  four  gold  guard  curbs ;  the  last  you  sent  nc 
were  not  as  I  like  them.  You  may  send  one  or  two  ladies'  gold  watches,  fashionable 
patterns ;  I  want  them  immediately,"  &c. ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  on  all  hands  that 
this  was  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods. 
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debiting  me  with  the  same.     You  will  please  have  a  receipt,  and  add  the  amount  to 
invoice  of  order  in  hand. 

"  I  am, 

"  Gentlemen, 

u  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"T.  D.  Chappell." 
4'  Messrs.  Seager,  Evans,  &  Co.,  Distillers,  &c. 
"  10,  MObank,  Westminster:' 

Messrs.  Seager  and  Evans  had  a  customer  at  Taunton,  named  T.  D.  Chappell,  and 
Mr.  Seager  proved  that,  supposing  he  had  believed  the  memorandum  to  be  the 
genuine  handwriting  of  Mr.  Chappell,  he  should  have  paid  the  money,  and  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  their  house,  and  in  the  course  of  business,  to  pay  on  these  re- 
quests to  country  customers.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  an  offence  within 
the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  as  the  paper  was  neither  an  undertaking,  warrant,  or  order  for 
the  payment  of  money,  but  at  most  only  amounted  to  a  request ;  and  forging  a  re- 
quest for  money  was  not  provided  for ;  and  the  prisoner  having  been  convicted,  the 
judges  held,  upon  a  case  reserved,  that  the  conviction  could  not  be  sustained.  All 
the  judges  thought  it  was  no  undertaking,  because  none  was  expressed  in  it ;  that  it 
was  no  order,  because  it  did  not  purport  to  be  one  in  form ;  and  all  agreed  that, 
according  to  decided  cases,  it  was  no  warrant. (o) 

Where  an  indictment  for  forging  a  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  sets  out  such 
request,  either  the  instrument  must  purport  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  request,  or  if  the 
words  have  not  necessarily  that  effect,  but  are  so  understood  in  the  trade,  there  must 
be  an  innuendo  to  explain  them.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  certain 
forged  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Per  bearer, 

"2  y  Counterpanes. 

u  T.  Davies, 
14  88,  Aldgate.  «  E.  Twell," 

with  intent  to  defraud  J.  Lanison  and  others,  the  prisoner  well  knowing  the  said  re- 
quest to  be  forged.     The  prisoner,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Da  vies  as 
porter,  went  on  the  19th  of  November,  1830,  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Lanison  &  Co., 
and  produced  to  Smith,  their  servant,  the  forged  instrument  in  question.     Smith,  in 
consequence  of  the  prisoner  producing  the  paper,  *  delivered  the  counterpanes   *■+ .  ^v* 
to  him.   Da  vies  was  a  customer  of  Lanison  &  Co.,  and  lived  at  88,  Aldgate.   *- 
Smith  did  not  then  know  Twell ;  he  gave  credit  to  the  signature  of  Davies ;  Twell 
was  in  the  employ  of  Davies,  and  had  authority  from  him,  in  his  absence,  to  write 
an  order  for  goods  in  his  name  in  this  form ;  but  Twell  had  no  authority  to  employ 
any  other  person  to  write  the  same.     The  paper  produced  was  not  the  writing  of 
Davies  or  Twell,  nor  signed  by  the  authority  of  Davies.     Mr.  Davies  said  they 
generally  wrote  their  orders  "  Send  per  bearer,"  or  "  per  bearer,"  and*  that  such 
orders  as  these  are  common  in  their  business.     It  was  objected,  that  the  paper  pro- 
duced did  not  purport  to  be  a  request,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute :  no  par- 
ticular person  was  requested,  nor  was  it  directed  to  any  particular  person.     The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  said  that  they  considered  the  paper  as  a  request 
for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  it,  and  that  such  papers  were  in  trade 
so  considered.     But  upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  questions,  whether  the  instru- 
ment was  upon  the  face  of  it  one  of  those  instruments,  namely,  a  request  for  the 
delivery  of  goods,  the  knowingly  uttering  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  1  Will.  4, 
c.  66,  s.  10,  and  particularly  whether  the  want  of  any  address  was  a  valid  objec- 
tion, the  judges  present  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  words  "  per  bearer" 
did  not  necessarily  import  "  send  per  bearer ;"  they  might  mean  "  I  have  seut  per 
bearer:"  and  that  there  ought  to  have  been  an  innuendo  to  explain  them.     They 
seemed  to  think  the  address  not  necessary. (/>) 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Thorn,  2  M.  C.  G.  210 ;  1  C.  k  M.  206.  The  prisoner  was  afterwards  con- 
victed of  a  fraud. 

(p)  Rex  v.  Cullen,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  300.  This  case  is  also  reported  in  5  C.  k  P.  116  (24 
S.  O.  L.  R.),  and  it  is  there  stated  that  the  indictment  contained  a  count  calling  the  in- 
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Where  goods  were  obtained  by  a  forged  request  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  the 
indictment  must  have  been  for  forgery,  and  could  not  be  for  obtaining  them  by  false 
pretences.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  obtaining  goods  by  means  of  the  following 
false  and  counterfeit  letter : — 

"  Mr.  Brooks, — Please  let  the  bearer,  William  Turton,  have  for  J.  Roe,  four 
yards  of  Irish  linen  and  a  waistcoat. 

"  John  Roe." 

"•/an.  6,  1833." 

Taunton,  J. — "  This  is  a  forged  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods.  This  case 
comes  within  the  10th  sec.  of  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66.  It  is  clearly  an  uttering  of  a 
forced  request  for  the  delivery  of  goods.     It  is  a  felony,  and  not  a  misdemeanor."^) 

A  written  promise  to  pay  a  sum  specified,  or  such  other  sum,  not  exceeding  the 
same,  as  A.  B.  may  incur  by  reason  of  a  suretyship,  was  an  undertaking  to  pay 
money  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  3.  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with 
forging  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  York,  13th  February,  1837. 

"  £100.     I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  W.  Bellerby,  or  order,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 

pounds,  or  such  other  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  same,  as  he  may  incur,  or 

*1 0091   ^e  Put  unto»  f°r  or  by  reason  or  *ineans  of  his  becoming  one  of  the  sureties 

1UU^J   of  Mark  Milbank,  Esq.,  sheriff-elect  for  the  county  of  York,  for  the  year 

ensuing,  for  John  Reed  of  this  city,  sheriffs'  officer. 

"  Val.  Wilson." 

It  was  submitted  that  this  was  not  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money  within 
the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3,  as  it  was  not  an  absolute  undertaking  to  pay  any  particu- 
lar sum  of  money,  but  only  an  indemnity  to  an  uncertain  amount,  not  exceeding 
£100,  and  unless  the  officer  misbehaved,  which  the  law  would  not  presume,  it  was 
no  undertaking  to  pay  any  money  at  all.  But,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
present  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  instrument  was  an  undertaking  for 
the  payment  of  money  within  the  statute. (r) 

An  undertaking  by  a  supposed  party  to  an  instrument  for  the  payment  of  money 
by  a  third  person,  was  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money  within  the  1 
Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3.  Upon  an  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  undertaking  for  the 
payment  of  money,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  who  also  went  by  the  name  of 
Phoenix,  applied  to  Messrs.  Copeman  and  Co.  for  goods  on  credit,  which  they  re- 
fused to  supply  uuless  he  procured  the  guarantee  of  his  father,  in  a  form  required 
by  Messrs.  Copeman  and  Co.  The  prisoner  afterwards  accordingly  produced  a 
forged  guarantee  ia  the  following  form  : — 

"  To  Messrs.  Copeman  &  Sons  of  Norwich. 
"  Gentlemen, 

11  In  consideration  of  your  having  agreed  to  sell  to  R.  Phoenix,  my  son,  goods 
in  the  way  of  trade,  I  do  hereby  undertake  to  guarantee  to  you  the  due  payment  of 
and  for  aU  such  goods  as  you  may  from  time  to  time  sell  and  deliver  to  him  or  his 
order,  whether  the  same  be  sold  on  credit  or  otherwise,  notwithstanding  I  shall  not 
have  notice  of  any  neglect  or  omission  which  may  happen  on  the  part  of  the  said 
R.  Phoenix  in  the  payment  of  such  goods  according  to  the  credit  that  may  be 
agreed  on  for  the  same ;  but  so  as  my  liability  under  this  guarantee  or  engagement 
shall  not  at  any  time,  or  in  any  event,  exceed  the  sum  of  £10 :  provided  that  this 
guarantee  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  one  calendar  month 

8trument  a  forged  order,  and  that  the  judges  held  that  the  instrument  was  neither  in 
order  nor  a  request  within  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  10.  See  Reg.  v.  Pulbrook,  ante,  p.  W«. 
In  such  a  case  there  should  at  all  events  be  one  count  describing  the  request  in  the  man- 
ner adopted  in  Reg.  v.  Robson,  ante,  p.  796.     C.  S.  G. 

(q)  Rex  v.  Evans,  5C.4P.  553  (24  B.  C.  L.  R.).  See  now  the  14  *  15  Vict.  c.  100,1. 
12,  ante,  vol.  1,  p   927. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Reed,  2  Moo.  C.  C.  R.  62  ;  8  0   *  P.  624  (34  E.  O.  L.  R.). 
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next  following  a  notice  in  writing  under  my  hand  of  my  intention  to  determine  the 
same. 

"  Dated  this  29th  day  of  October,  1845. 

"  Witness,  "  Taylor  Phcenix, 

"  F.  Riddlesworth."  "  Deepham." 

Parke,  B.,  thought  it  doubtful  whether  this  was  an  undertaking  to  pay  money 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  as  the  instrument  did  not  purport  that  T. 
Phoenix  thereby  undertook  to  pay  the  money,  but  only  that  his  son  should  pay; 
but,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  an  under- 
taking by  a  supposed  party  to  the  instrument  for  the  payment  of  money  by  a  third 
person  was  within  the  statute,  as  well  as  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money 
by  the  supposed  party  himself,  and  therefore  the  conviction  was  right/*) 

In  order  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  agent  of  the  British  Prudential  Assurance 
Company  the  prisoner  delivered  the  following  document,  which  was  partly  printed : — 

"  To  the  Directors  of  the  British  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  35  Ludgate 

Hill,  London,  E.C. 
"  In  consideration  of  your  appointing  Mr.  Patrick  Joyce,  of  8  Rockly  Street, 
Pendleton,  as  agent  for  your  Company,  I  do  hereby  guarantee  you  against  any  loss, 
costs,  charges,  or  expenses  whatever  which  you  may  incur  by  reason  of  his  culpable 
negligence  or  dishonesty  in  such  situation ;  and  I  do  hereby  undertake  that  this 
guarantee  shall  be  in  force  so  long  as  the  said  Mr.  P.  Joyce  is  in  your  employment, 
and  in  whatever  capacity  he  may  be  engaged ;  and  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  alter 
and  vary  his  duties  and  emoluments  from  time  to  time  without  giving  me  notice. 

'-  (Signature)  Christopher  McConvill, 

"  (Address)  57  Lisadel  Street,  Pendleton, 

li  (Witness)  John  Moonan." 

Upon  a  case  reserved  it  was  held  that  this  was  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of 
money  within  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  23,  on* the  authority  of  Reg.  v.  Reed,  2 
M.  C.  C.  62,  and  Reg.  v.  Stone,  2  C.  &  K.  364  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;  for  the  undertaking 
was  a  promise  to  pay  money  on  the  contingency  of  the  prisoner  failing  in  his  duty 
to  his  employcr.(ss) 

♦The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  forging  the  following  undertaking  for  the  r*i  aao 
payment  of  money : —  ** 

"St.  Helier's,  Jersey, 
"  23d  Sept.  1861. 
"  Messrs.  Crawford,  Lindsay  &  Faithful, 
3  Lawrence  Lane,  London. 

14  Gentlemen, 

"  I  hereby  guarantee  to  you  the  payment  in  full  of  the  following 
promissory  notes  of  Mr.  Jott6: — 

u  His  promissory  note  to  you  for  £50  due  30th  March,  1862.  * 

"  Sept. 

"         30th  March,  1863. 
£150  Sept. 

"  In  all  £300. 
"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Wm.  Frodsham." 

It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money  within 
the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  3,  as  it  stated  no  consideration,  and  that  the  Act  only  applied 
to  documents  which  were  binding  when  it  passed ;  but  it  was  held  that  this  was  an 
undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money,  as  it  was  rendered  valid  by  the  19  &  20 
Vict.  c.  97,  s.  3.(<) 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Stone,  1  Den.  C.  C.  181 ;  2  C.  &  K.  364  (61  B.  C.  L.  R.).     Parke,  B.,  at  the 
trial  doubted  whether  the  case  was  not  distinguishable  from  Reg.  v.  Reed,  supra. 
(##)  Reg.  v.  Joyce,  12  Law  T.  3M  ;  L.  &  C.  576. 
(t)  Reg.  v  Coelho,  9  Cox  C.  C.  8.    The  Recorder. 
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Where  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  suit  in  the  county  court  entered  into  an 
agreement  which  was  as  follows,  excepting  the  parte  between  brackets :  "  that  the 
said  plaintiff  arranges  to  wait  for  the  balance  now  due,  and  to  waive  all  proceedings 
whatever  against  the  defendant  for  the  term  of  four  months  [viz.  from  the  13th 
day  of  May,  1861,  to  the  18th  day  of  September,  1861 ;  and  to  allow  for  putrid 
bacon  £5  5s.,  and  on  costs  £1  5«.  Balance  due  £1  3s.  8</.],  upon  the  conditions  a* 
above,  and  now  stated  that  the  defendant  do  now  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of 
£4.  Received  the  sum  of  four  pounds  on  account  of  the  debt  and  costs  in  this 
action,  this  26th  day  of  April,  1850  [and  the  balance,  £7  3*.  Sd.,  to  be  paid  13th 
day  of  September,  1861]/'  which  was  signed  by  both  parties,  and  the  defendant 
afterwards  inserted  the  parts  between  the  brackets,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  reduce 
the  balance  by  £6  10s.,  and  to  postpone  the  payment  of  it  nearly  a  year  and  five 
months,  instead  of  four  months.  Hill,  J.,  held  that  this  was  not  an  undertaking 
for  the  payment  of  money,  as  the  plaintiff  did  not  undertake  to  pay  anything ;  and 
that  it  was  not  a  forgery  of  a  receipt,  for  there  was  no  alteration  of  the  sum  for 
which  the  receipt  was  given. (u) 

Where  a  forged  instrument  is  uttered  to  one  of  two  partners  in  the  absence  of  the 
other,  the  jury  may  find  in  some  cases  that  the  intent  was  to  defraud  the  partner 
to  whom  the  instrument  was  uttered.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttering  and 
forging  a  bill  of  exchange,  with  intent  to  defraud  J.  Leadbitter;  with  respect  to  the 
intent  to  defraud,  it  appeared  that  Leadbitter  had  be«m  employed  by  the  prisoner, 
*1  (\c\ai   tnen  the  owner  of  a  mill,  to  make  a  mill-dam,  and  that  Leadbitter  had  a 
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partner  named  Stansfield,  *who,  however,  took  no  active  part  in  the  business. 


although  he  was  known  to  be  a  partner  by  the  prisoner.  Leadbitter,  who  had 
superintended  the  work,  applied  to  the  prisoner  for  payment,  and  the  prisoner  paid 
Leadbitter  money  on  account;  and  afterwards,  instead  of  making  a  further  payment, 
gave  him  the  bill  in  question  ;  Stansfield  was  not  present  when  the  bill  was  so  given. 
Leadbitter  indorsed  the  bill  in  his  own  name  only,  and  afterwards  delivered  it  to 
Stansfield,  asking  him  if  he  could  make  any  use  of  it ;  Stansfield  afterwards  paid  it 
away,  indorsiug  it  also  with  his  own  name.  It  was  submitted  that  Leadbitter  and 
Stansfield  being  partners,  and  the  prisoner  knowing  that  they  were  so,  the  intent  of 
the  prisoner  must  be  taken  to  be  the  legal  consequence  of  his  own  act,  which  was 
the  defrauding  of  the  two  partners,  and  that  there  was  therefore  a  variance  between 
the  intent  laid  and  the  intent  proved.  It  was  answered,  that  the  intent  of  the  pri- 
soner was  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  on  the  facts  proved,  the  jury  might  infer 
that  the  prisoner  intended  to  defraud  Leadbitter  alone,  with  whom  he  had  had 
dealings ;  and  even  if  he  did  also  intend  to  defraud  both  partners,  he  might  be  not 
the  less  guilty  of  intending  to  defraud  the  one  only  to  whom  he  actually  uttered  the 
instrument.  Wightman,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  prisoner  intended 
to  defraud  Leadbitter  alone,  and  they  found  that  the  prisoner  did  intend  to  defraud 
Leadbitter  alone ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right(r) 

Many  other  points  which  have  arisen  upon  indictments  framed  upon  the  statutes 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  being  of  general  application,  have  been  already  noticed 
in  the  chapter  treating  generally  of  the  subject  of  forgery.(tc) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  18,  "  whosoever  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse 
(the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  make  or  use  any  frame, 
mould,  or  instrument  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  with  the  name  or  firm  of  any 
body  corporate,  company,  or  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers  (other  than 
and  except  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively),  appearing  visible  in 
the  substance  of  the  paper,  or  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  such 
frame,  mould,  or  instrument,  or  make,  use,  sell,  expose  to  sale,  utter  or  dispose  of. 
or  knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  paper  in  the  substance  of  which 
the  name  or  firm  of  any  such  body  corporate,  company,  or  person  shall  appear 
visible,  or  by  any  art  or  contrivance  cause  the  name  or  firm  of  any  such  body  cor- 
porate, company  or  person  to  appear  visible  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  upon 
which  the  same  shall  be  written  or  printed,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  ooo- 

(ti)  Re*.  t\  Wright,  2  F.  A  F.  320. 

(v)  Rcjr.  v.  Hanson,  2  M   C.  C.  245 ;  C.  k  M.  334  (41  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(w)  Ante,  p.  710,  tt  seq. 
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victed  thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude fcr  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five  (wui)  years ; 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  19,  "  whosoever,  without  lawful  *authority  r*i 005 
or  excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall  engrave  or  *■ 
in  anywise  make  upon  any  plate  whatsoever,  or  upon  any  wood,  stone,  or  other  material, 
any  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  undertaking,  or  order  for  payment  of  money, 
or  any  part  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  undertaking,  or  order  for  pay- 
ment of  money,  in  whatsoever  language  the  same  may  be  expressed,  and  whether 
the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be  or  be  intended  to  be  under  seal,  purporting  to  be  the 
bill,  note,  undertaking,  or  order,  or  part  of  the  bill,  note,  undertaking,  or  order  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  minister  or  officer  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  or  of  any  body  corporate  or  body  of  the  like  nature,  constituted  or 
recognized  by  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  person  or  company  of  persons, 
resident  in  any  country  not  under  the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty,  or  shall  use,  or 
knowingly  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  plate,  stone,  wood,  or  other  mate- 
rial upon  which  any  such  foreign  bill,  note,  undertaking,  or  order,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  engraved  or  made,  or  shall  knowingly  offer,  utter,  dispose  of,  or 
put  off,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession,  any  paper  upon  which  any  part  of  any 
such  foreign  bill,  note,  undertaking,  or  order  shall  be  made  or  printed,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and 
not  less  than  five(a%c)  years ;  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  making  upon  a  certain  plate,  to  wit,  a  plate  of 
glass,  an  Austrian  note  for  the  payment  of  one  gulden.  The  prisoner  employed  a 
photographer  to  counterfeit  Austrian  bank  notes,  his  directions  being  to  take  the  im- 
pression of  the  note  on  glass  by  means  of  a  photographic  process,  and  then  get  it 
engraved  on  metal  or  wood,  so  as  afterwards  to  strike  off  the  notes  when  the  proper 
bank-note  paper  could  be  procured  from  the  Continent.  The  photographer,  accord- 
ingly, took  off,  on  a  glass  plate,  a  "positive"  impression  of  the  note,  and  showed  it 
to  the  prisoner,  who  was  apprehended,  whilst  approving  of  the  impression  and  giving 
further  directions  with  respect  to  it.  The  process  of  photography  consists  in  expos- 
ing to  the  light  a  plate  of  glass  properly  prepared  with  collodion,  with  the  note  oppo- 
site, by  which  means  the  shadow  or  impression  of  the  note  is  produced  on  the  glass. 
The  impression  is  called  "  a  positive,"  and  by  converting  it  into  "  a  negative,"  which 
is  easily  done,  notes  can  either  be  printed  by  photography  to  any  extent,  on  pro- 
perly prepared  sensitive  paper,  or  may  be  engraved  from  as  directed  by  the  prisoner; 
but  the  impression  of  the  note  could  not  be  printed  or  engraved  until  the  positive 
was  converted  into  a  negative.  The  impression  is  a  mere  shadow  on  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  easily  washed  off  until  fixed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  varnish  the  im- 
pression taken  in  order  to  fix  it  for  production  at  the  trial.  It  was  objected  that 
the  statute  did  not  contemplate  the  use  of  photography,  but  an  "  engraving  or 
making,"  by  cutting  into  the  *surface  of  some  material  for  the  purpose  of  r*ionft 
taking  impressions  therefrom  ;  that  producing  an  evanescent  shadow  of  the  *- 
note  on  glass  was  not  within  the  statute,  and  that  the  engraving  of  the  note,  which 
was  ultimately  contemplated,  was  never  made ;  the  objections  were  overruled,  and, 
on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right.  The  words  of  the  24 
&  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  19,  are,  "  whosoever  shall  in  anywise  make,  &c,  upon  any  plate, 
&c..  any  bill  of  exchange,  &c."  Now  the  prisoner  here  clearly  made  on  a  plate  an 
undertaking  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money.     The  undertaking  consisted  of 

(ww    27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(x)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  17.  There  were  similar  provisions 
in  the  41  Geo.  3,  c.  57,  8.  1.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  struck  out  the  words 
"  by  any  art  or  contrivance ;"  but,  by  some  accident,  they  were  not  omitted  in  the  reprint 
of  the  bill.     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(zz)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(y)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  8.  19.  There  were  similar  provisions 
in  the  43  Qeo.  3,  c.  139,  ss.  1,  2.    As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  fetft. 
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certain  words  which  by  a  certain  process  had  been  put  on  the  plate  in  their  exact 
form.  The  object  of  the  statute  is  to  prevent  counterfeit  securities;  it  is  very  wide 
in  its  language,  and  omits  all  words  or  questions  of  intent,  and  this  case  clearly  falls 
within  it.  It  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  was  interrupted  before  the  offence 
was  complete,  but  the  statute  applies  to  any  stage  of  the  process,  even  though  the 
photographic  copy  be  an  undertaking  of  an  evanescent  form. (2) 

Where  prisoners  are  jointly  indicted  for  feloniously  using  plates  containing  im- 
pressions of  forged  notes,  the  jury  must  select  some  one  particular  time  after  all  the 
prisoners  have  become  connected,  and  must  be  satisfied  that  at  such  time  they  were 
all  either  present  together  at  one  act  of  using,  or  assisted  in  such  one  act ;  and  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  parties  were  general  dealers  in  forged  notes,  and  that 
at  different  times  they  had  singly  used  the  plates,  and  were  individually  in  posses- 
sion of  forged  notes  taken  from  them.     The  indictment  charged  Balls,  Moses  and 
Harris,  in  some  of  the  counts,  with  engraving  on  a  certain  plate,  in  the  Polish    . 
language,  a  certain  note  for  the  payment  of  money ;  in  other  counts  with  feloniously 
using  the  plates,  on  which  the  notes  were  engraved.     At  the  close  of  the  case  for 
the  prosecution,  Littledale,  J.,  required  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  elect, 
whether  they  would  go  on  the  counts  for  engraving,  or  the  counts  for  using  the 
plates,  as  they  were  quite  distinct  offences ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  admit- 
ting that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  joint  engraving,  relied  on  the  counts  for  using 
the  plates.     It  was  then  objected  for  the  prisoners  that  there  was  not  any  evidence 
of  a  joint  using  of  the  plates.     It  was  answered  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to 
the  jury,  as  it  was  clear  that  Balls  had  the  plate  at  one  time  and  Moses  at  another, 
and  that  Harris  was  active  in  bringing  the  parties  together,  so  that  Flaum  might 
have  the  impression.     Any  act  traced  to  one  was  traced  to  all ;  and  the  question 
was,  whether  the  notes  were  not  struck  off  with  the  joint  consent  of  all  the  parties. 
Littledale,  J.,  in  summing  up,  said,  "  In  a  case  of  felony,  you  can  only  go  upon  one 
act  committed.     There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  this  case  for  you  to  know  which 
act  the  prosecutor  relies  on,  all  these  things  being  done  at  different  times.    The 
prosecutor  does  not  fix  on  any  particular  day ;  if  you  find  at  any  one  time  all  three 
did  concur  in  using  the  plates,  then  you  may  find  them  guilty.     There  are  four 
different  times  at  which  notes  were  taken.     As  to  what  has  been  said  about  these 
parties  being  general  dealers,  it  is  not  sufficient ;  they  are  not  indicted,  one  for  doing 
the  act,  and  the  others  as  accessories  before   the  fact,  but   are  all  charged  as 
*1 0071   *principal  felons.     There  may  be  cases  in  which  acts  done  at  different  times 
-I   may  be  evidence  of  a  joint  using,  as,  for  instance,  if  one  were  to  find  the 
plate,  and  one  the  paper,  and  one  to  do  the  work,  I  should  say  it  was  a  joint  using, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  sort  here.     There  is  no  evidence  that  by  common 
concert  these  parties  did  such  things.     If  one  struck  off  the  impressions,  and  the 
others  wished  him  to  do  it,  and  shared  in  the  profits,  that  would  not  make  them 
principal  felons.     As  this  is  an  indictment  against  all  three,  you  must  be  satisfied 
that  they  were  all  three  present  at  one  time,  or  assisting  in  some  way  at  that  time, 
cither  by  watching  at  the  door  or  something  of  that  sort     Having  the  notes  in  pos- 
session is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  having  used  the  plate ;  as  in  the  case  of  forgery, 
uttering  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  having  forged.     Balls,  it  seems,  had  the  plate 
a  year  before,  but  that  is  no  evidence  under  this  indictment,  as  the  using  under  it 
must  be  since  August,  1835,  as  Harris  and  Moses  do  not  come  on  the  stage  till  that 
time.     The  only  evidence  against  Harris  is  the  negotiations  he  entered  into  with 
Saltzman  and  others  respecting  this  note;  there  is  no  proof  of* his  having  the  plate 
in  his  possession.     Moses  had  it  in  his  possession,  and  he  is  proved  to  have  said 
before  that  he  had  the  plate,  and  could  print  as  many  as  he  liked ;  this  may  he 
something  like  evidence  of  a  using,  on  his  part,  of  the  plate.     It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  a  joint  using  at  any  one  time,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  necessary  to  prove  this  indictment;  you  may  find  two  of  them  guilty,  or 
one  of  them  guilty,  or  all  three  of  them  guilty."(a) 

(z)  Reg.  v.  Rinaldi,  L.  &  C.  330. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Harris,  7  C.  &  P.  416  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.),  cor.  Littledale,  J.,  and  Gaselee,  J.  The 
facts  proved  on  the  trial  are  not  stated  in  the  report,  and  although  there  is  a  reference  to 
Rex  v.  Balls,  7  C.  &  P.  426,  for  the  principal  facts  of  the  case,  the  statement  there  does  not 
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Upon  an  indictment  against  several  for  engraving  plates,  under  the  1  Will.  4, 
c.  66.  s.  19,  the  jury  must  have  been  satisfied  that  they  jointly  employed  the 
engraver,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  present  when  the  order 
was  given ;  it  was  sufficient  if  one  first  communicated  with  the  others,  and  all  con- 
curred in  the  employment  of  the  engraver.  Mazeau,  Kamuz,  and  Rault  were  in- 
dicted for  feloniously  engraving  and  making  upon  two  plates  two  parts  of  a  promis- 
sory note  for  25  rubles  of  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  appeared  that  Ramuz 
and  Mazeau  had  for  some  time  been  acquainted  with  an  engraver,  of  the  name  of 
Salt,  and  that  on  the  9th  of  August,  1840,  Mazeau  went  to  Salt  and  showed  him 
two  Russian  notes,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him  about  engraving  some 
plates,  and  some  days  after  Mazeau  came  again,  accompanied  by  Ramuz,  and  both 
told  Salt  that  he  was  to  go  on  with  the  engraving,  and  both  gave  him  some  money, 
and  they  both  came  together  to  him  frequently  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
The  evidence  against  Rault  was,  that  when  Salt  took  the  print,  Mazeau  told  him 
that  the  man  they  were  executing  the  order  for  was  present  in  their  house 
*in  the  parlor;  in  consequence  of  this,  Salt  watched  outside  the  door  after  r*i nna 
he  left,  and  saw  Rault  come  out  of  the  house.  Salt  had  also  seen  Rault  *■ 
several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  engraving ;  he  had  seen  him  in  conversation 
with  Mazeau  and  Ramuz.  Mrs.  Salt,  who  knew  the  three  prisoners,  had  seen  two 
of  them  a  great  many  times,  but  one  not  so  often  as  the  other  two.  She  only  saw 
the  three  prisoners  together  once,  and  that  was  on  the  day  that  they  were  taken  into 
custody ;  they  were  standing  talking  together,  close  to  Salt's  window.  On  Rault's 
apprehension,  some  proofs  from  the  plate  and  a  Russian  passport  were  found  upon 
him.  It  was  submitted  for  Rault,  that  there  was  not  any  act  proved  to  have  been 
done  by  him  jointly  with'  Mazeau  and  Ramuz,  so  as  to  make  him  guilty  of  the 
charge  laid  in  the  indictment;  that  there  must  be  a  joint  employment  of  Salt  by  all 
the  three  prisoners ;  and  that  in  order  to  make  out  such  joint  employment,  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  all  three  were  present  at  the  time  the  order  was  given. 
Patteson,  J. :  "I  quite  agree  that  there  must  be  a  joint  employment,  and  that  all 
these  three  persons  cannot  be  convicted  on  this  indictment,  unless  the  jury  think 
that  they  jointly  employed  Mr.  Salt.  But  I  do  not  go  along  with  the  learned 
counsel,  in  saying  that  they  must  all  three  be  present  at  the  time  when  the  order 
was  given  to  Mr.  Salt. (aa)  1  am  of  opinion  that,  if  it  be  shown  that  two  of  them 
gave  the  order  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  another  person,  that  other  person  being 
the  other  prisoner,  he  may  be  connected  by  some  evidence  with  the  employment. 
Whether  there  is  such  evidence  in  the  case  is  a  question  for  the  jury;  I  cannot 
withdraw  the  case  from  their  consideration."  And  in  summing  up,  the  very  learned 
judge  said,  u  You  cannot  find  all  guilty,  unless  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  jointly 
employed  Salt  to  make  the  engraving.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  Rault  first  com- 
municated with  the  other  two,  and  then  that  they  all  concurred  in  employing  Salt, 
the  three  prisoners  may  be  found  guilty ;  but  you  cannot  find  Rault  guilty  if  you 
think  he  employed  the  other  two  to  get  the  plate  engraved  by  any  person,  and  they 
afterwards,  of  their  own  accord,  employed  Salt.  You  may  acquit  all  or  any  one  of 
the  prisoners,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  they  did  not  employ  Salt.  It  is  clear,  under 
the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  taking  the  evidence  to  be  true,  if  Ramuz 
and  Mazeau  knew  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  that  the  case  is  brought  home  to 
them  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  by  Salt  they  engraved  the  plate,  although 
they  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  they  are  within  the  Act;  but  I 
am  not  confident  of  that,  and  shall  ask  you  to  say,  whether  you  think  they  knew 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  which  they  employed  Salt  to  engrave.  With  respect 
to  the  guilt  of  Rault  upon  this  indictment,  the  evidence  is  certainly  not  so  cogent. 
He  is  not  brought  forward  until  a  very  late  period,  long  after  the  order  had  been 

contain  any  of  the  most  important  facts  alluded  to  by  the  learned  judge  in  bis  summing 
up.  For  other  points  decided  in  other  cases  against  the  same  prisoners,  see  Rex  v.  War- 
shaner,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  46(3,  ante,  p.  797 ;  Rex  v.  Harris,  ante,  p.  799 ;  Rex  v.  Balls,  R.  & 
M.  C.  G.  R.  470,  ante,  p.  841.  In  a  similar  case  now  all  the  prisoners  who  had  taken  such 
a  part  as  to  make  them  accessories  before  the  fact,  might  be  convicted  with  the  principal 
under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  67. 
(aa)  See  Reg.  v.  Bull,  1  Cox  C.  C.  281,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  54. 
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giveu  by  the  other  two  prisoners,  when  he  is  seen  coming  out  of  their  house,  and  be 
is  subsequently  seen  in  their  company.  When  he  is  apprehended,  he  gives  his 
address  in  Portland-street,  and  at  that  address,  in  the  room  he  occupied,  the  first 
proof  of  the  plate  is  found,  and  other  proofs  arc  also  found  upon  him.  These  cir- 
cumstances, however,  do  not  clearly  lead  to  the  inference  that  you  must  arrive  at, 
*1  ftftQi  before  you  can  pronounce  him  guilty  on  this  ^indictment ;  for  to  make  him 
J  answerable  for  the  offence  now  charged,  you  must  be  satisfied  that  he  was  a 
party  concerned  in  giving  the  order  originally  to  Salt.  For  that  purpose,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  evidence  is  but  slight ;  but  should  you  think  that  he  did  originally 
instruct  the  other  prisoners,  and  that  by  his  authority  they  went  and  employed 
Salt,  they  may  all  be  convicted.  If  you  do  not  think  that,  Rault  must  be  acquitted 
You  will,  therefore,  say  whether  Ramuz  and  Mazeau  knew  what  the  contents  of  the 
plate  were,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  instrument  was;  and  you  will  also  say 
whether  Rault  was  a  party  concerned  in  giving  the  original  instructions  to  Salt."(6) 


*1010]  CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-FIRST. 

OF   DEMANDING   PROPERTY   UPON   FORGED   INSTRUMENTS. 

By  the  24  &  25  Yict.  c.  98,  8.  38,  "  whosoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  de- 
mand, receive,  or  obtain,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  delivered  or  paid  to  any  person, 
or  endeavor  to  receive  or  obtain,  or  to  cause  or  procure  to  be  delivered  or  paid  to  any 
person,  any  chattel,  money,  security  for  money,  or  other  property  whatsoever,  under, 
upon,  or  by  virtue  of  any  forged  or  altered  instrument  whatsoever,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  or  under,  upon,  or  by  virtue  of  any  probate  or  letters 
of  administration,  knowing  the  will,  testament,  codicil,  or  testamentary  writing  on 
which  such  probate  or  letters  of  administration  shall  have  been  obtained  to  have  been 
forged  or  altered,  or  knowing  such  probate  or  letters  of  administration  to  have  been 
obtained  by  any  false  oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five(a) 
years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

This  clause  is  new,  and  is  intended  to  embrace  every  case  of  demanding,  &c.,  any 
property  whatsoever  upon  forged  instruments.  It  is  intended  to  include  bring- 
ing an  action  on  any  forged  bill  of  exchange,  note,  or  other  security  for  money. 
The  words  "  procure  to  be  delivered  or  paid  to  any  person,"  &c,  were  inserted  in 
order  to  include  cases  where  one  person  by  means  of  a  forged  instrument  causes 
money  to  be  paid  to  another  person,  and  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in 
the  cases  as  to  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  (c) 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Mazeau,  9  C.  &  P.  676  (38  E.  C.  L.  R).  The  jury  found  Mazeau  and  Ramai 
guilty,  and  that  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  instrument.  With  the  greatest  deference  to 
the  very  learned  judge,  it  is  submitted  that  it  deserved  consideration,  whether,  supposing 
that  Rault  gave  the  order  to  Mazeau  and  Ramuz,  and  they  in  his  absence  gave  it  to  Salt, 
who  was  an  innocent  agent,  Rault  was  more  than  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  If  Raolt 
had  given  the  order  to  Ramuz  and  Mazeau,  and  they  in  his  absence  had  themselves  en- 
graved the  plate,  it  is  conceived  they  would  have  been  principals,  and  Rault  an  accessory 
before  the  fact ;  and  it  is  submitted  that  this  case  is  not  varied  by  the  act  of  an  innocent 
agent,  as  that  act  is,  according  to  all  the  authorities,  just  the  same  as  if  it  was  done  by 
the  party  procuring  it  to  be  done.  This  question,  however,  is  rendered  immaterial  by  the 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1,  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  67. 

(a)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  This  clause  is  framed  in  part  from  the  38  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  s.  2  (I.),  which  provided 
against  demanding  money  on  forged  bank  notes,  and  the  II  Geo.  4,  c.  20,  8.  85,  which 
relates  to  obtaining  money  under  forged  wills,  or  probates  fraudulently  obtained.  As  to 
hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(c)  See  Rex  v.  Wavell,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  224 ;  Reg.  v.  Garrett,  1  Dears.  C.  C.  232.  art,  p. 
698. 
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OF  FALSELY  PERSONATING  ANOTHER. 

The  bare  fact  of  personating  another,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  is  no  more  than 
a  cheat  or  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and  punishable  as  such. (a)  And  the  prin- 
cipal cases  in  which  it  has  been  considered  as  indictable  have  been  laid  as  cases  of 
conspiracy. 

In  a  case  where  the  prisoner  had  been  acquitted  on  an  indictment  preferred  against 
him  for  forgery,  upon  its  appearing  that  he  had  merely  passed  himself  off  for  the  per- 
son whose  real  signature  appeared  on  the  instrument,  in  concert  with  that  person, (i) 
he  was  indicted  again  for  the  misdemeanor ;  but  it  is  observed  that  this  second  in- 
dictment did  not  turn  singly  on  the  fact  of  such  false  personating  for  a  fraudulent 
purpose,  but  was  framed  against  him  and  his  associates  for  the  conspiracy  as  well  as 
the  cheat. (c)  And  where  a  woman,  living  in  the  service  of  her  master,  conspired 
with  another  man  that  he  should  personate  her  master,  and  in  that  character  should 
solemnize  a  marriage  with  her,  which  was  accordingly  done,  for  the  purpose  of 
afterwards  raising  a  specious  title  to  the  property  of  the  master ;  the  gist  of  the 
indictment  was  for  the  conspiracy,  and  the  conviction  proceeded  upon  that  ground. (d) 
And  in  a  case  where  a  cheat  was  effected  by  one  person  pretending  to  be  a  merchant, 
aud  another  pretending  to  be  a  broker,  we  have  seen  that  judgment' appeared  ulti- 
mately to  have  been  giveu  for  the  ciown,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  case  of  con- 
spiracy.(<?)  A  case  however  is  reported,  in  which  the  indictment  only  charged  that 
the  defendant  personated  a  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  intent  to  extort 
money  from  several  persons,  for  procuring  their  discharge  from  misdemeanors  for 
which  they  stood  committed ;  and  the  court  refused  to  quash  it  upon  motion,  and 

Eut  the  defendant  to  demur  to  it.(/)  But  it  is  observed,  that  it  might  probably 
ave  occurred  to  the  court  that  this  was  something  more  than  a  bare  endeavor  to 
commit  a  fraud  by  means  of  falsely  personating  another ;  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
pollute  and  render  odious  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  by  making  it  a  handle 
and  pretence  for  corrupt  practices. (g)  How  far  the  refusal  to  quash  the  indictment 
upon  motion  can  be  considered  as  an  authority  is  questionable j  as  we  have  seen  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  court,  as  often  declared,  not  to  quash  on  motion  indict- 
ments for  offences  founded  in  fraud  *or  oppression,  though  such  indictments  r*j «-  2 
might  appear  not  to  be  sustainable,  but  to  leave  the  defendants  to  plead. (A)   *- 

The  offence  of  falsely  personating  another  for  purposes  of  fraud  is  so  nearly  allied 
to  forgery,  and  so  often  blended  with  it,  that  these  offences  have  been  frequently 
included  by  the  legislature  in  the  same  enactments,  and  made  felonies  alike  subject 
to  the  same  punishment.     Many  of  the  statutes,  therefore,  which  relate  to  falsely 

Eersonating,  with  a  few  cases  determined  upon  their  construction,  have  necessarily 
een  introduced  iu  the  preceding  chapters ;  as  those  concerning  the  personating  the 
proprietors  of  public  stocks,  &e.,(i)  and  the  personating  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  and 
their  widows,  &c,  in  order  to  obtain  wages,  pensions,  prize-money,  &c.(/)  But  the 
general  provision  of  the  2  Will.  4,  c.  53,  entitled  ''An  Act  for  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  army  prize-money,"  may  properly  be 
introduced  in  this  place. 

That  statute,  by  sec.  49,  enacts,  that  "  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  willingly 
personate  or  falsely  assume  the  name  or  character,  or  procure  any  other  person  to 
personate  or  falsely  assume  the  name  or  character  of  any  officer,  non-commissioned 

(a)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  20,  s.  6,  p.  1010.  {b)  Ante,  p.  722. 

(c)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  20,  8.  6,  p.  1010.  The  defendants  were  convicted  upon  this  second 
indictmemt. 

(d)  Rex  v.  Robinson,  1  Leach  37 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  20,  s.  6,  p.  1010. 

ie)  Reg.  v.  Mackarty,  ante,  p.  612. 
/)  Dupee's  case,  2  Sees.  Cas.  11 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  20,  8.  C,  p.  1010. 
(g)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  20,  8.  6,  p.  101 1.  (h)  Ante,  p.  614,  note  (g). 

(i)  Ante,  p.  858,  et  teq.  (j)  Ante,  p.  913,  et  teq. 
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officer,  soldier,  or  other  person  entitled  or  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  any  prize-money, 
grant,  bounty-money,  share,  or  other  allowance  of  money,  due  or  payable  or  sup- 
posed to  be  due  or  payable  for  or  on  account  of  any  service  performed  or  supposed 
to  have  been  performed  by  any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  or  other 
person  who  shall  have  really  served  or  be  supposed  to  have  served  in  his  Majesty's 
army  or  in  any  other  military  service,  or  shall  personate  or  falsely  assume,  or  act, 
aid,  or  assist  in  personating  or  falsely  assuming  the  name  or  character,  or  procure 
any  other  person  to  personate  or  falsely  assume  the  name  or  character  of  the  executor 
or  administrator,  wife,  widow,  next  of  kin,  relation,  or  creditor  of  any  such  officer, 
non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  or  other  person  as  aforesaid,  in  order  to  receive  or 
to  enable  any  other  person  to  receive  any  prize-money,  grant,  bounty-money,  share, 
or  other  allowance  of  money  due  or  payable  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable  for  or 
on  account  of  any  service  performed  or  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by  any 
such  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  or  other  person  as  aforesaid ;  all  and 
every  person  so  offending,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  and  are  and  is 
hereby  declared  and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported  beyond 
the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,(&)  as  the  court  before 
whom  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  convicted  shall  adjudge. "(0 

The  11  Geo.  4,  c.  20,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating 
*1 01 31  *°  ^e  P11^  °^  *k°  royal  navy,"  by  sec.  84(m)  enacts,  *that  u  if  any  person 
-I  shall  falsely  and  deceitfully  personate  any  commission,  warrant  or  petty 
officer,  or  seaman,  or  commission  or  non-commissioned  officer  of  marines  or  marine, 
or  the  wife,  widow,  or  relation,  executor,  administrator,  or  creditor  of  any  such 
officer,  seaman,  or  marine,  or  any  person  entitled  to  any  allowance  from  the  com- 
passionate fund  of  the  navy,  in  order  to  receive  any  wages,  pay,  half-pay,  prife- 
money,  bounty-money,  pension,  or  any  part  thereof,  gratuity  or  other  allowance  for 
money  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or  payable,  to  any  such  officer,  seaman, 
or  marine,  or  to  the  wife  or  widow,  relation,  executor,  administrator,  or  creditor  of 
any  such  deceased  officer,  seaman,  or  marine,  or  any  allowance  to  any  person  from 
the  said  compassionate  fund,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  whomsoever ;  every 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  seven  years, (mm)  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
four  years  nor  less  than  two  years."(w) 

Upon  some  of  the  former  statutes  relating  to  the  false  personating  of  seamen,  it 
was  decided,  that  as  the  false  personating  must  be  done  in  order  to  receive  the 
wages,  &c,  of  some  seaman,  &c,  entitled  or  supposed  to  be  entitled  thereto,  there 
must  be  some  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  such  a  person  of  the  name  and  char- 
acter assumed,  who  was  either  entitled,  or  might  prima  facie  at  least  be  supposed 
to  be  entitled  to  receive  the  wages,  &c.,  attempted  to  be  acquired.  Thus  where  the 
prisoner  was  indicted  on  the  31  Geo.  2,  c.  10,  for  personating  and  falsely  assuming 
the  name  and  character  of  Wm.  Wheeler,  a  person  supposed  to  be  entitled  to 
prize-money,  for  service  done  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Terpsichore,  in  order  to 
receive  certain  prize-money,  &c,  one  of  the  objections  taken  after  conviction  was. 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  Wm.  Wheeler  ever  served  on  board  the  Terpsichore 
in  any  capacity,  or,  indeed,  that  any  such  person  existed ;  and  the  judges,  after  a 
conference,  held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong,  there  being  no  evidence  that  there 

(k)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  by  the  20  k  21  Vict 
c.  3,  and  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4;  and  see  9  k  10  Vict.  c.  24,  Ibid.,  p.  3,  as  to 
imprisonment. 

(/)  The  2  Will.  4,  c.  53,  contains  no  express  provision  for  the  punishment  of  accessories 
after  the  fact,  consequently  they  are  punishable  under  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  4,  ante, 
vol.  1,  p.  69.     See  the  remainder  of  sec.  49  of  the  2  Will.  4,  c.  53,  ante,  p.  913. 

(m)  This  section  is  repealed  by  the  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  23,  except  as  to  deceased  officers. 


seamen,  or  marines. 


(mm)  Penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years,  by  the  20  k  21 
Vict.  c.  3,  and  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4. 

(n)  See  sec.  88,  and  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  5,  ante,  p.  918,  note  (t),  as  to  principals  io  tie 
second  degree,  accessories,  hard  labor,  and  solitary  confinement. 
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was  any  such  person  asWm.  Wheeler,,  who  either  was  entitled,  or  at  least  primd 
facie  entitled,  to  prize-money  as  a  seaman  on  hoard  the  Terpsichore,  (o) 

In  a  case  upon  one  of  the  former  statutes,  54  Geo.  3,  o.  93,  s.  89,  the  indictment 
charged  the  prisoner  with  personating  and  falsely  assuming  the  name  and  character 
of  one  Joshua  Boatwright,  a  seaman  entitled  to  certain  prize-money ;  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  prisoner  applied  at  Greenwich  Hospital  for  prize-money  in  the 
name  of  Boatwright;  but  it  appeared  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  money,  and,  that 
Boatwright  was  then  dead.  It  was  objected,  that  to  personate  Boatwright  under 
these  circumstances,  or  to  assume  his  name  and  character,  was  not  an  offence  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  which  related  only  to  existing  persons ;  that  after  the 
death  of  Boatwright  he  could  not  be  entitled  to  prize-money,  *but  that  the  r*i  A14 
personal  representatives  or  next  of  kin  were  the  persons  entitled,  and  that  ■- 
in  fact  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  prize-money,  since  it  was  supposed  at 
the  prize-office  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  his  next  of  kin  was  in  the  course  of  ob- 
taining administration  in  order  to  receive  it.  But,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right,  and  that  the  statute  applied,  though 
the  seaman  personated  was  dead.(jo)  So  where  the  prisoner  personated  one  Cuff, 
who  was  dead,  and  whose  prize-money  had  been  paid  to  his  mother,  the  judges  were 
of  opinion  that  a  conviction  upon  the  same  statute  was  right. (j) 

In  a  case  upon  the  57  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  s.  4,  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner 
with  wilfully  and  knowingly  personating  and  falsely  assuming  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  Peter  M'Cann,  a  person  entitled  to  prize-money  for  and  in  respect  of  his  ser- 
vices performed  on  board  of  a  ship  of  his  Majesty's,  called  the  Tremendous,  in 
order  to  receive  such  prize-money,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  commissioners  and 
governors  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  a  second  count  described  Peter  M'Cann 
as  a  person  supposed  to  be  entitled,  &c,  for  services  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
formed. It  appeared  by  the  prize-list  and  muster-book  of  the  Tremendous,  pro- 
duced by  the  proper  officer  from  Greenwich  Hospital,  that  there  was  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Peter  M'Carn  entitled  to  prize-money,  but  no  person  of  the  name  of  Peter 
M'Cann.  The  learned  judge  by  whom  the  prisoner  was  tried  inclined  to  direct  an 
acquittal  upon  this  variance  in  the  name,  but  he  ultimately  left  the  case  to  the  jury, 
directing  them  to  say  whether  the  prisoner  intended  to  personate  Peter  M'Carn. 
The  jury  found  that  he  did  so  intend,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  but,  upon 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  u  personating"  must  apply  to 
some  person  who  had  belonged  to  the  ship,  and  that  the  indictment  must  charge  a 
personating  of  some  such  person ;  and  as  that  was  not  the  case  here,  they  held  the 
conviction  wrong.(r) 

It  was  held  upon  the  same  statute,  57  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  s.  4,  that  all  persons  pre- 
sent aiding  and  abetting  another  in  the  personating  and  falsely  assuming  the  name, 
Ac.,  of  a  seaman,  were  principals,  and  that  the  offence  was  not  confined  to  the  in- 
dividual only,  by  whom  the  seaman  was  person  a  ted.  (*) 

By  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  18  (an  Act  for  the  registration  of  voters),  s.  83,  "  if  at 
any  election  of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  county,  city,  or 
borough,  any  person  shall  knowingly  personate  and  falsely  assume  to  vote  in  the 
name  of  any  other  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  register  of  voters  then  in 
force  for  any  such  county,  city,  or  borough,  whether  such  other  person  shall  then 
be  living  or  dead,  or  if  the  name  of  the  said  other  person  be  the  name  of  a  ficti- 
tious person,  every  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  together  with  hard  labor.'1 

Sec.  84.  "  Every  person  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  *the  com-  rl,01  » 
mission  of  any  such  last-mentioned  misdemeanor  shall  be  liable  to  be  in-   ■- 
dicted  and  punished  as  a  principal  offender." 

The  5  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  76,  s.  34,  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  voting  at 

(©)  Brown's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  20,  8.  4,  p.  1007;  8.  p.,  in  M'Annelljr's  case,  Ibid.  p. 
1009. 
(p)  Rex  v.  Martin,  R.  &  R.  324.  (q)  Rex  v.  Cramp,  R.  k  R.  327. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Tannet  R.  &  R.  351.    See  Reg.  v.  Pringle,  ante,  p.  917. 
(*)  Rex  v.  Potts,  R.  &  R.  353. 
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an  election  as  therein  mentioned  wilfully  to  make  a  false  answer  to  any  of  the  ques- 
tions specified  in  that  section ;  and  where  certain  counts  alleged  that  the  prisoner 
falsely,  fraudulently,  and  deceitfully  did  personate  a  burgess  at  an  election  of  coun- 
cillors for  a  borough ;  it  was  held  that  no  such  offence  was  created  by  the  statute 
and  that  no  such  offence  existed  at  common  law.(l) 

A  count  alleged  that  Liverpool  was  a  borough  named  in  schedule  A  to  the  5  &  6 
Will.  4,  c  7<>,  and  was  divided  into  sixteen  wards,  the  boundaries  of  which  hud 
been  set  out  by  A.  and  8.,  barristers,  who  had  been  duly  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Act ;  that  the  copy  of  the  particulars  of  such  division  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  privy  council,  approved  by  them,  and  published  in  the 
Gazette,  and  that  Abercrombie  ward  was  one  of  such  wards,  &c. ;  the  count  then 
alleged  the  due  holding  of  the  election  at  which  the  prisoner  was  alleged  to  have 
personated  and  voted  as  a  burgess  of  the  same  name  at  an  election  of  a  councillor 
for  Abercrombie  ward.  Other  counts  were  more  general,  and  one  count  alleged, 
very  generally,  that  at  an  election  of  a  councillor  for  Abercrombie  ward,  pursuant 
to  the  statute,  the  prisoner  voted,  &c.  It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  personated 
the  burgess  at  what  purported  to  hi  a  ward  election  for  Abercrombie  ward  ;  but  no 
proof  was  given  of  the  due  creation  of  the  ward.  It  was  contended  that  it  ought  to 
be  proved  that  the  borough  had  been  duly  divided  into  wards,  of  which  Abercrom- 
bie ward  was  one,  and  that  the  setting  forth  of  the  boundaries  had  been  duly 
approved,  &c.  Maule,  J. :  "  Such  proof  would  cause  intolerable  delay  and  expense. 
How  far  does  the  objection  go  ?  Need  you  prove  that  the  revising  barristers  were 
barristers,  and  the  benchers  who  called  them  benchers  ?  When  a  man  acts  as  a 
justice,  he  is  takeu  to  be  a  justice ;  and  so  when  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  act  as 
such,  and  it  is  shown  that  an  election,  purporting  to  be  the  ward  election,  was  held 
in  fact,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  complied  with ;" 
and  the  jury  were  told  that  there  was  legal  evidence  to  go  to  them  that  Liverpool 
was  a  corporation,  and  that  there  was  a  ward  called  Abercrombie  ward,  and  it  was 
left  to  them  to  say  whether  it  was  so  or  not.(w) 

The  first  count  recited  at  length  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Gloucester  to  hold  an 
election  for  a  member  of  parliament  for  that  city,  and  alleged  that  an  election  was 
held  by  virtue  of  that  writ,  and  that  the  prisoner  at  that  election  unlawfully  perso- 
nated another  person  ;  the  second  count  alleged  that  u  at  the  said  election  "  the  pri- 
soner falsely  answered  a  question ;  the  third  count  alleged  that  at  a  certain  election 
*mifil  °*  a  memDer  to  serve  in  parliament  for  *the  city  of  Gloucester,  the  prisoner 
J  unlawfully  personated  another  person  ;  and  the  last  count  alleged  that ''  at 
the  election  last  aforesaid  "  the  prisoner  falsely  answered  a  question ;  and  Crompton, 
J.,  held  that  the  writ  to  the  sheriff,  or  an  examined  copy  of  it,  must  be  pro- 
duced.^) 

By  the  22  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  9,  "  if,  pending  or  after  an  election  of  councillors,  audi- 
tors, or  assessors,  any  person  shall  personate,  or  induce  any  other  person  to  personate, 
any  person  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election,1'  &c,  he  may  be  summarily  convicted  by 
two  justices.  T.  Hague,  pending  the  annual  election  of  councillors  for  a  ward  in 
Sheffield,  gave  a  nomination  paper  signed  by  one  G.  Bamford  to  J.  Fogle,  and 
asked  him  to  take  it  to  a  school-room  and  vote.  Fogle  said  it  was  not  his  name 
that  was  on  it.  Hague  told  him  to  vote  for  Wood  and  Trickett,  and  said  he  was 
to  take  the  paper  and  put  it  dowu  before  a  gentleman  he  would  see  sitting,  and 
that  they  would  not  say  anything  to  him.  Fogle  took  the  paper,  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  presiding  officer  at  the  school-room  for  the  reception  of  votes  for 
the  said  ward,  and  the  officer,  being  so  required,  asked  Fogle,  "  Are  you  the  person 
whose  name  is  signed  as  G.  Bamford  to  the  voting  paper  now  delivered  by  you  ?" 
and  Fogle  answered,  "  No."     Baru ford's  name  was  at  the  time  on  the  burgess  roll. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Bent,  1  Den.  C.  C.  157 ;  2  C.  &  K.  179  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.),  a.d.  1845,  Williams, 
J.,  after  consulting  Pattesoo,  J.  The  other  counts  were  held  bad  for  omitting  to  allege 
that  the  prisoner  "wilfully"  answered  a  question. 

(u)  Reg.  v.  Thompson,  2  M.  &  Rob  355.  This  case  was  tried  in  1841,  and  it  seemi  to 
have  been  for  personation,  and  no  objection  was  taken  upon  that  ground ;  bat  it  nuj 
have  been  for  giving  false  answers. 

(©)  Reg.  v.  Vaile,  6  Cox  C.  C.  470.     See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  237. 
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The  voting  paper  was  not  filed,  nor  was  the  vote  of  G.  Bam  ford  recorded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  paper  being  so  handed  in.  Two  justices  convicted  Hague  for  in- 
ducing Fogle  to  personate  Bam  ford  at  the  said  election,  and  th-»  sessions,  on  appeal, 
confirmed  the  conviction,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
whether  Hague  had,  under  the  above  facts,  committed  the  alleged  offence ;  and  it 
was  urged  that,  as  Fogle  did  not  vote,  and  on  being  asked,  at  once  declared  that  he 
was  not  Bamford,  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  personation,  and  therefore  Hague  had 
not  been  guilty  of  inciting  him  to  commit  it.  But  it  was  held  that  if  a  man  goes  up 
to  a  voting  place  and  represents  himself  as  another  person,  it  is  a  false  personation. 
Here  Fotrle  gave  in  a  voting  paper,  and  so  represented  himself  to  be  another  person, 
and  thereby  the  personation  was  complete  (w) 

It  remains  now  to  mention  the  statute  which  relates  to  the  acknowledging  of 
deeds,  bail,  &c.,  in  the  name  of  another. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  34,  "  whosoever,  without  lawful  authority  or 
excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  shall,  in  the  name  of  any 
other  person,  acknowledge  any  recognizauce  or  bail,  or  any  cognovit  actionem,  or 
judgment,  or  any  deed  or  other  instrument,  before  any  court,  judge,  or  other  person 
lawfully  authorized  in  that  behalf,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  that  five(ww)  years — or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement."^) 

♦In  the  construction  of  the  21  Jac.  1,  c.  26,  s.  2  (now  repealed),  it  was  r*ini7 
holden  that  the  bare  personating  of  bail  before  a  judge  at  chambers,  or  L 
the  acknowledging  thereof  in  another  name,  was  no  felony,  but  only  a  misdemeanor, 
unless  the  bail  were  filed. (y)  But  it  yet  appears  in  one  case  that  the  offence  was 
considered  as  complete  by  the  personating ;  as,  though  the  bail-piece  was  filed  at 
Westminster,  the  trial  was  had  in  London,  the  county  where  the  bail  was  person- 
ated.^) It  seems  that  if  bail  were  put  in  under  feigned  names  of  persons  who  had 
no  existence,  the  offender  could  not  be  prosecuted  upon  this  repealed  statute  for 
felony.(a) 


♦CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-THIRD.  [*1018 

OF   MALICIOUS   INJURIES   TO   PROPERTY. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  injuries  to  property  which  proceed 
rather  from  malicious  or  wanton  motives,  than  from  any  proposed  gain  to  the 
offender.     Injuries  of  this  kind  were  made  punishable  by  different  statutes  passed 

(it)  Reg.  v.  Hague,  9  Cox  C.  C.  412.  The  conviction  merely  alleged  that  Hague  "  un- 
lawfully and  knowingly  did  induce  Fogle  to  personate  Bamford ;"  and  it  was  held  that 
it  was  good,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  state  the  means  of  the  inducement :  s.  o.,  4 
B.  k  S.  715  (116  E.  G.  L.  R.). 

(wit)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(z)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  I  Will.  4,  c.  66,  s.  II.  There  was  a  similar  clause 
in  the  10  Chas.  1,  Sess.  3,  c.  20,  s.  1  (I.).     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  849. 

(y)  1  Hale  696 ;  Timberley's  case,  2  Sid.  90 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  47,  s.  5 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c. 
20,  s.  4,  p.  1009.  The  words  of  the  21  Jac.  1,  c.  26,  s.  2,  were  "That  all  and  every  person 
and  persons  which  shall  acknowledge  or  procure  to  be  acknowledged  any  fine  or  fines, 
recovery*  or  recoveries,  deed  or  deeds  enrolled,  statute  or  statutes,  recognizance  or  recog- 
nizances, bail  or  bails,  judgment  or  judgments,  in  the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person 
or  persons  not  privy  or  consenting  to  the  same,"  shall  be  adjudged  felons.  The  words  of 
the  new  clause  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  recognizance  or  bail  to  be  filed.     G.  S.  G. 

(z)  Beesley's  case,  T.  Jones  64;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  47,  s.  4.  But  in  2  East  P.  G.  c.  20,  s. 
5,  p.  1010,  it  is  observed  that  according  to  the  report  of  the  same  case  in  Ventris  (1  Vent. 
301),  Twisden,  J.,  said  that  it  must  be  tried  in  Middlesex,  where  the  bail-piece  was  filed  ; 
the  entry  being  venit  coram  domino  rtge,  £c. 

(a)  Anon.,  1  Str.  384 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  47,  s.  6.    But  the  court  in  this  case  ordered  the 
bail  and  the  attorney  to  be  set  in  the  pillory. 
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from  time  to  time,  as  they  appeared  to  be  required  for  the  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  provisions  contained  in  these  statutes  are  now  amended  and  consoli- 
dated into  one  statute.1 

The  several  enactments  of  this  statute  will  be  mentioned  in  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters, in  such  arrangement  as  may  seem  most  appropriate :  but  its  general  provisions 
may  be  properly  stated  in  the  first  instance. 

The  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  58,  enacts,  that  malice  against  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty shall  not  be  essential  in  offences  of  this  description ;  an  ingredient  in  the 
offences  under  some  of  the  repealed  statutes  which  had  often  obstructed  the  course 
of  justice,  and  (as  in  the  instance  of  maiming  cattle)  had  screened  the  perpetrators 
of  very  barbarous  acts  from  deserved  punishment.  The  words  of  this  section  are, 
"  that  every  punishment  and  forfeiture  by  this  Act  imposed  on  any  person  maliciously 
committing  any  offence,  whether  the  same  be  punishable  upon  indictment,  or  upon 
summary  conviction,  shall  equally  apply  and  be  enforced,  whether  the  offence  shall 
be  committed  from  malice  conceived  against  the  owner  of  the  property  in  respect  of 
which  it  shall  be  committed,  or  otherwise."(ci) 

If  the  thing  attempted  to  be  done  would,  if  successful,  have  prejudiced  a  particu- 
lar individual,  it  will  be  intended  that  such  prejudice  was  meant,  without  any  proof 
of  actual  malice  against  such  individual.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  setting  fire 
to  a  ship  which  belonged  to  himself  and  others,  with  intent  to  prejudice  the  other 
part  owners,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  an  insurance  at  the  least  to  the  fall 
value  of  the  ship ;  and  although  made  before  the  transfer  of  the  shares  to  the  other 
part  owners,  it  was  verbally  agreed  that  they  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  it 
was  therefore  contended  there  could  be  no  intent  to  prejudice  them  ;  Gaseke.  J., 
thought  it  right,  however,  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  prisoner  must  be  understood  to  intend  what  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
act,  and  that  the  setting  fire  to  the  ship  by  the  person  by  whom  and  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  insurance  was  originally  made,  and  in  whose  name  any  suit  must  be  brought 
to  recover  the  amount  might  vitiate  the  insurance ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  wis 
*1  ftl  Q"l  ^"tended  *that  there  was  no  proof  of  malice.  The  prisoner  could  not  be  in- 
-I  tended  to  mean  malice  to  his  part  owners  in  an  act  which  was  equally  injurious 
to  himself;  and  unless  he  could  be  presumed  to  have  intended  injury  to  himself,  he 
could  not  be  presumed  to  have  intended  it  to  them ;  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  25, 
did  not  supply  the  deficiency  of  proof  of  malice,  but  was  meant  to  apply  to  malicious 
injuries  to  animals.  It  was  answered  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  express  malice, 
where  the  act  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  spring  Jroni  no  other  than  a  bad  motive. 

(a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  25 ;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  32  (I.); 
and  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  44,  8.  2. 

1  Skill  r.  State,  6  Humph.  283;  Taylor  v.  State,  lb.  285.  An  indictment  for  malicious 
mischief  will  only  lie  tor  the  malicious  destruction  of  personal  property:  State  v.  Holme?. 
5  Ired.  N.  (J.  364.  In  order  to  a  conviction  of  the  offence  of  malicious  mischief,  the  jury 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  injury  was  done  either  out  of  a  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty  or  of 
wicked  revenge:  Comm.  v.  Walden,  3  Cusfi.  558.  In  an  indictment  for  malicious  mischief 
in  killing  a  domestic  animal,  the  name  of  the  owner  should  be  disclosed,  or  it  should  tt 
least  be  stated  that  the  animal  was  the  property  of  some  one,  though  the  name  was  unknown: 
it  there  was  no  known  proprietor,  the  killing  will  not  constitute  malicious  mischief:  State 
v.  Pierce,  7  Ala.  72b.  On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  maliciously  cutting  and  girdling 
certain  fruit  trees,  the  property  of  one  B.,  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  ownership  to  show  B.s 
possession  of  the  premises,  on  which  the  trees  stand ;  and  proof  that  B.  owns  them  io 
common  with  others  is  not  a  variance :  People  v.  Horr,  7  Barb.  9.  An  indictment  for 
malicious  mischief  will  not  necessarily  be  defeated,  merely  because  the  acts  proved  might 
have  supported  a  charge  for  larceny  :  State  v.  Leavitt,  32  Maine  183.  An  indictment  lor 
malicious  mischief  will  lie  for  killing  a  dog.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  killing  was  from 
malice  against  the  owner:  Stale  v.  Latham,  13  Ired.  33.  To  constitute  the  offence  of 
maliciously  killing  the  beast  of  another,  the  malice  must  be  against  the  owner,  not  against 
the  beast :  U.  S.  v.  Gideon,  1  Min.  292.  For  other  cases,  see  State  v.  Kewbv,  64  N.  0. 13: 
Northcot  v.  State,  43  Ala.  330;  Hill  r.  State,  Jbid.  335;  Hobson  v.  State,  44  Ala.  380; 
Mosely  v.  State,  28  Geo.  1U0;  Snap  v  People,  19  111.  80;  State  v.  Beekman,  3  Dutch.  1M. 
Malicious  mischief  in  cruelty  to  a  man's  own  beast :  State  v.  Avery,  44  N.  H.  392.  In  u 
indictment  for  malicious  mischief  to  inanimate  property,  the  ownership  must  be  alleged: 
Davis  v.  Comm.,  6  Casey  421. 
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and  was  calculated  to  inflict  injury  without  cause  or  justification.  In  such  case  the 
law  implies  malice  from  the  act  itself,  and  in  the  language  of  the  statute  it  will  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  maliciously  done.  And  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  intent 
to  prejudice  was  implied  by  the  act.(o) 

If  an  indictment  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  alleged  an  intent  to  injure  the 
owner  of  the  property  set  fire  to,  it  was  supported,  although  the  jury  found  that 
the  prisoner  intended  to  injure  another  person.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  set- 
ting fire  to  an  outhouse  in  the  possession  of  Chettle,  with  intent  to  injure  Chettle, 
and  Chettle  swore  that  there  had  never  been  any  quarrel  between  him  and  the  pri- 
soner, and  there  was  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  endeavored  to  throw  suspicion 
on  one  Smith;  but  Gaselee,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  the  law  was  that  a  person,  who 
did  an  act  wilfully,  necessarily  intended  that  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  the 
act,  and  that  the  consequence  here  was  injury  to  the  prosecutor,  who  was  injured  by 
the  destruction  of  his  property.  The  jury  said  they  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty, 
with  intent  to  injure  fcfmith.  Gaselee,  J.,  asked  them  if  they  were  content  that 
their  verdict  should  be,  that  they  found  no  intent  to  injure  Chettle,  except  so  far  as 
by  law  it  must  be  so  considered ;  to  which  they  agreed ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  might  be  taken  on  the  finding  of  the  jury, 
the  judges  present  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  was  right  as  to 
the  intent  to  injure  Chettle. (c) 

On  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  hovel  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  in  a  low  state  of  mind,  and  doubts  as  to  his  sanity  had  been  entertained, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  ill-will  against  any  one;  and  Crompton,  J.,  told  the 
jury  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  prosecution  to  prove  express  malice  in  the  pri- 
soner ;  malice  did  not  mean  that  he  had  a  particular  spite  against  the  prosecutor. 
If  a  man,  being  in  his  right  mind,  burnt  property  belonging  to  another,  a  jury 
ought  to  infer  malice  from  the  act  itself.  And  the  question  was  then  left  to  the 
jury  whether  the  prisoner  knew  right  from  wrong.  The  jury  at  first  found  r+1  ^n 
the  prisoner  not  *  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity;  but  in  answer  to  L 
Crompton,  J.,  they  said  they  thought  the  prisoner  was  in  a  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  effect  of  burning  the  hovel  would  be  to  injure  any 
other  person.     Crompton,  J.,  "  That  is  a  verdict  of  not  guilty."^) 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  an  act,  the  necessary  consequence  of  which 
is  an  injury  to  another  person,  may  be  done  under  such  circumstances  as  negative 
malice.  Thus,  if  an  act  injurious  to  another  be  done  under  a  bond  fide,  claim  of 
right,  it  will  not  come  within  the  statute.  If,  therefore,  a  servant  stopped  up  the 
airway  of  a  mine  by  his  master's  order,  supposing  bond  fide  that  the  master  had  a 
right  to  order  it  to  be  done,  the  servant  was  not  liable  to  be  couvicted  under  the  7 
Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  6,  of  maliciously  obstructing  the  airway.  The  prisoners  were  in- 
dicted for  feloniously  and  maliciously  obstructing  an  airway  belonging  to  a  mine  of 
one  Phelps,  by  building  a  wall  across  the  airway ;  the  prisoners  were  in  the  employ 
of  Protheroe,  between  whom  and  Phelps  there  wus  a  dispute  respecting  two  mines 
in  their  respective  occupations,  lying  close  together.  Protheroe,  professedly  with 
the  view  of  exerting  his  supposed  right  against  Phelps,  directed  the  prisoners  to 
effect  the  obstruction  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  the  prisoners  accordingly  made 
such  obstruction. (e)  The  effect  of  the  obstruction  would  be  to  drive  back  the 
choke  damp  into  Phelps's  mine  and  prevent  the  working.     Lord  Abingcr,  C.B. :  "  If 

(h)  Rex  v.  Philp,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  263.  See  this  case,  pott,  p.  1044,  as  to  other  points. 
See  Reg.  v.  Foster,  6  Cox  C.  C.  25,  pott. 

(r)  Rex  v.  Newill,  R.  &  M.  <<.  C.  R.  458.  Iq  his  luminous  charge  to  the  Bristol  grand 
jury  in  1832,  Lord  C.  J.  Tindal  observed,  that  "where  a  statute  directs  that  to  complete 
an  offence  it  must  have  been  done  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  there  is 
no  occasion  that  any  malice  or  ill-will  should  subsist  against  the  person  whose  property 
is  so  destroyed.  It  is  a  malicious  act  in  contemplation  of  law  when  a  man  wilfully  does 
that  which  is  illegal,  and  which,  in  its  necessary  consequence,  must  injure  his  neighbor, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  setting  fire  to  another's  house,  whether  the 
owner  be  a  stranger  to  the  prisoner,  or  a  person  against  whom  he  bad  a  former  grudge, 
must  be  equally  injurious  to  him :"  5  C.  k  P.  266  (24  E.  C.  L   R.),  note. 

id)  Reg.  v.  Davies,  1  F.  &  F.  69. 

(r)  This  statement  is  taken  from  the  report  of  James  v.  Phelps,  11  Ad.  k  E.  483  (39  E. 
C.  Li.  R.j. 
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a  waster,  having  a  doubt  or  do  doubt  of  his  own  rights,  seta  his  servants  to  build  a 
wall  in  a  mine,  they  would,  if  he  proved  to  have  no  right,  be  all  liable  in  an  notion  of 
trespass,  but  it  would  not  be  felony  in  the  servants.  The  rule*  respecting  Act*  mala 
in  se  do  not  apply.  If  a  master  told  his  servant  to  shoot  a  man,  he  would  know 
that  that  was  an  order  he  ought  to  disobey.  But  if  the  servant  bond  fide  did  these 
acts  I  think  they  do  not  amount  to  an  offence  within  this  statute.  If  a  man  claims 
a  right  which  he  knows  not  to  exist,  and  he  tells  his  servants  to  exercise  it,  and 
they  do  so,  acting  bond  fide,  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  is  not  a  felony  in  them,  even 
if  in  so  doing  they  obstruct  the  airway  of  a  mine.  What  I  feel  is  this,  that  if  these 
men  acted  bond  fide  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  superior,  conceiving  that  he 
had  the  right  which  he  claimed,  they  are  not  within  this  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
if  either  of  these  men  knew  that  it  was  a  malicious  act  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
I  think  then  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  offence  charged.' '(/") 

And  this  decision  was  confirmed  in  an  action  brought  by  one  of  the  prisoners 
against  Phelps,  for  a  malicious  prosecution,  in  which  it  was  contended  that  the  pro- 
viso in  sec.  24  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30  (which  authorizes  justices  summarily  to 
convict  in  cases  of  malicious  injury  to  real  or  personal  property),  that  "  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  to  any  case  where  the  party  trespassing  acted  under  a 
fair  and  reasonable  supposition  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  the  act  complained  of/' 
*iA9i-i  raised  a  strong  inference  that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  except  from 
-I  the  operation  of  *sec.  6  acts  done  in  the  supposed  exercise  of  a  right,  as 
there  was  no  such  proviso  in  sec.  6.  But  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  observed,  "  As  to  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.3U, 
s.  24,  1  think  it  makes  strongly  against  the  argument  of  the  defendant's  counsel 
That  section  gives  a  power  to  convict  summarily  for  malicious  mischief;  aud  it  con- 
tains a  proviso  that,  where  there  is  a  bond  fide  acting  under  a  supposed  ri«ht,  the 
party  acting  shall  not  be  liable  to  conviction  even  for  the  trespass.  Now  why  was 
there  no  such  provision  in  the  case  of  felony?  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  prevent  the  act  from  being  felonious  where  there  is  no 
malice  in  the  intention. "((7) 

With  respect  to  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories — by  the  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  97,  s.  56,  "  in  the  case  of  every  felony  punishable  under  this  Act,  every 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessory  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punisha- 
ble in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  by  this  Act  punisha- 
ble ;  and  every  accessory  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this  Act 
shall  on  conviction  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  soli- 
tary confinement ;  and  every  person  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  or  procure  the 
commission  of  any  misdemeanor  punishable  under  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  indicted,  and  punished  as  a  principal  offender."(A) 

Sec.  54.  "  Whosoever  shall  make  or  manufacture,  or  knowingly  have  in  his  pos- 
session, any  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  substance,  or  any  dangerous  or  noxious 
thing,  or  any  machine,  engine,  instrument,  or  thing,  with  intent  thereby  or  by 
means  thereof  to  commit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  other  person  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  felonies  in  this  Act  mentioned,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
with  or  without  whipping."(i) 

(/)  Reg.  v.  James,  8  C.  &  P.  131  (34  B.  0.  L.  R.).  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  directed  the 
prisoners  to  be  acquitted. 

(g)  James  v.  Phelps,  ubi  tupra.  In  this  case  some  judges  "  expressed  an  opinion  that 
an  obstruction  not  wilful  or  with  knowledge  could  not  amount  to  a  felony  from  the 
general  principles  of  criminal  justice :"  per  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  in  Fletcher  v.  Calthrop, 
6  Q.  B.  880  (51  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(A)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  26,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  33. 
As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  infra. 

(t)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  9  k  10  Vict.  c.  25,  8.  8,  and  extended  to  all  the  felonies 
against  this  Act. 

By  sec.  55,  justices  of  the  peace  may  issue  warrants  for  searching  houses,  Ac,  for  gun- 
powder, &c,  ic.     As  to  hard  labor ,  &cM  see  infra. 
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Sec.  59.  "  Every  provision  of  this  Act  not  hereinbefore  so  applied  shall  apply  to 
every  person  who,  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  o(her  person,  shall  do  any 
of  the  acts  hereinbefore  made  penal,  although  the  offender  shall  be  in  possession  of 
the  property  against  or  in  respect  of  which  such  act  shall  be  done.M(y) 

*Sec.  60.  "It  shall  be  sufficient  in  any  indictment  for  any  offence  r*io2? 
against  ihis  Act,  where  it  shall  be  necessary  to  allege  an  intent  to  injure  or  ** 
defraud,  to  allege  that  the  party  accused  did  the  act  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud 
(as  the  case  may  be),  without  alleging  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  particular 
person  ;  and  on  the  trial  of  any  such  offence  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  an 
intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  particular  person,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  party  accused  did  the  act  charged  with  an  intent  to  iujure  or  defraud  (as 
the  case  may  be)."(&) 

Sec.  72.  "  All  indictable  offences  mentioned  in  this  Act,  which  shall  be  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  or  Ireland,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  offences  of  the  same  nature  and  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  if 
they  had  been  committed  upon  the  land  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  may  be  dealt 
with,  inquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  in  any  county  or  place  in  England  or 
Ireland  in  which  the  offender  Rhall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had  been  actually  committed  in  that  county  or 
place ;  and  in  any  indictment  for  any  such  offence,  or  for  being  an  accessory  to  such 
an  offence,  the  venue  in  the  margin  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  offence  had  been 
committed  in  such  county  or  place,  and  the  offence  shall  be  averred  to  have  been 
oommitted  u  on  the  high  seas :"  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter 
or  affect  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  government  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or  naval 
forces."(/) 

Sec.  73.  "  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  indictable  misde- 
meanor punishable  under  this  Act,  the  court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  in  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  any  of  the  punishments  by  this  Act  authorized,  fine  the  offender, 
and  require  him  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances,  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or 
either,  for  keeping  the  peace  and  being  of  good  behavior ;  and  in  case  of  any  felony 
punishable  under  this  Act  the  court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  require  the  offender 
to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances,  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or  either,  for  keeping 
the  peace,  in  addition  to  any  punishment  by  this  Act  authorized :  Provided  that 
no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  under  this  clause  for  not  finding  sureties  for  auy 
period  exceeding  one  year."(»0 

Sec.  74.  "  Whenever  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  may  be  awarded 
for  any  indictable  offence  under  this  Act,  the  court  may  sentence  the  offender  to  be 
imprisoned,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction." 

Sec.  75.  "  Whenever  solitary  confinement  may  be  awarded  for  any  indictable 
offence  under  this  Act,  the  court  may  direct  the  ^offender  to  be  kept  in  soli-  r+1  ftQo 
tary  confinement  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  his  imprisonment,  or  of  his  *■ 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  and  not 
exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  year ;  and  whenever  whipping  may  be  awarded 
for  any  indictable  offence  under  this  Act,  the  court  may  sentence  the  offender  to  be 

(J)  This  clause  is  new,  and  a  very  important  amendment.  It  extends  every  clause  of 
the  Act  not  already  so  extended  (see  sec.  3,  pott,  p.  1029)  to  persons  in  possession  of  the 
property  injured,  provided  they  intend  to  injure  or  defraud  any  other  person  It,  there- 
fore, brings  tenants  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  whenever  they  injure  the  demised 
premises,  or  anything  growing  on  or  annexed  to  them,  with  intent  to  injure  their  land- 
lords, and  gets  rid  of  the  doubt  entertained  in  Mills  v.  Collott,  6  Bing.  85  (19  E.  C.  L. 
R.),  whether  a  tenant  who  maliciously  cut  down  a  tree  on  the  demised  premises  was 
within  the  former  Act. 

(k)  This  clause  is  new.  It  is  framed  from  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  8,  and  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  allege  in  an  indictment  for  any  offence  against  this  Act,  or  to  prove  on 
the  trial  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  particular  person.  It  places  the  law  on  these 
points  in  the  same  position  as  in  cases  of  forgery  and  false  pretences. 

(/)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  43;  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  55 ;  7 
Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  14 ;  and  7  k  8  Vict.  c.  2.  See  the  note  to  s.  68  of  the  Offence* 
against  the  Person  Act,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  762. 

(m)  This  clause  is  new. 
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once  privately  whipped ;  and  the  niimber  of  strokes  and  the  instrument  icith  which 
they  shall  be  inflicted  shall  be  specified  by  the  court  in  the  sentence." 

By  sec.  77,  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanors  against  this  Act  may  be 
allowed. 

By  sec.  78,  the  Act  is  not  to  extend  to  Scotland. 

By  sec.  79,  the  Act  commenced  on  Nov.  1,  1861. 

By  sec.  57.  any  person  suspected  of  any  felony  against  the  Act  and  loitering  at 
night  may  be  apprehended;  and  by  sec.  61,  any  person  found  committing  any 
offence  against  the  Act  may  be  apprehended. 

The  statute  contains  various  regulations  as  to  the  summary  proceedings  by  con- 
viction before  magistrates,  which  are  authorized  by  its  provisions  for  the  punishment 
of  minor  offences. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  as  to  offences  committed  on  the 
boundaries  of  counties,  or  begun  in  one  county  and  completed  in  another,  or  com- 
mitted during  a  journey  or  voyage,  and  the  provisions  as  to  the  statement  of  pro- 
perty, will  apply  to  offences  by  malicious  injury. (n) 


*1024]  "CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-FOURTH. 

OF  ARSON   AND    THE   BURNING   OF  BUILDINGS,  MINES,  SHIPS,  CORN,  TREES,  ETC. 

Arson  is,  at  common  law,  an  offence  of  the  degree  of  felony ;  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  the  house  of  another. (a)  The  burning 
a  party's  own  house  does  not  come  within  this  definition ;  but  the  burning  of  a 
man's  own  house  in  a  town,  or  so  near  to  other  houses  as  to  create  danger  to  them, 
is  a  great  misdemeanor  at  common  law. (6)  Barns,  with  corn  or  hay  within  them, 
have  been  considered  as  so  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  that  though 
distant  from  a  house,  and  no  part  of  the  mansion,  the  burning  of  them  is  felony  at 
common  law.(c)* 

The  burning  necessary  to  constitute  arson  of  a  house  at  common  law,  must  be  an 
actual  burning  of  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  house  Neither  a  bare  intention, 
nor  even  an  actual  attempt  to  burn  a  house  by  putting  a  fire  into,  or  towards  it, 
will  amount  to  the  offence,  if  no  part  of  it  be  burned ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
any  part  of  the  house  should  be  wholly  consumed,  or  that  the  fire  should  have  any 
continuance  ;  and  the  offence  will  be  complete,  though  the  fire  be  put  out,  or  go  out 
of  itself.(</) 

To  constitute  a  setting  on  fire,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  flame  should  be  visible. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse,  it  appeared  that  the  roof  of  the 
outhouse  was  made  of  pieces  of  wood  with  straw  put  upon  them,  and  that  smoke 
was  seen  to  issue  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  roof;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  smoke  in 
the  straw ;  some  handfuls  of  straw  were  pulled  out,  and  there  were  sparks  in  the 
straw  when  on  the  ground,  but  no  sparks  were  seen  in  the  straw  when  on  the  roof; 

(n)  See  theae  provisions,  ante,  p.  303,  et  teg. 

(a)  3  Inst.  66 ;  1  Hale  566 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  39 ;  4  Black.  Com.  220 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21, 
s.  1,  p.  1015. 

(b)  1  Hale  568,  569 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  39,  s.  15 ;  4  Black.  Com.  221 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  21, 
8.  7,  p.  1027. 

(c)  3  Inst.  67 ;  Barham's  case,  4  Co.  20  a.;  Sum.  86 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  39,  8.  1 ;  4  Black. 
Com.  221. 

(d)  3  Inst.  66 :  Dalt.  506 ;  1  Hale  568,  569 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  39,  88.  16,  17 ;  2  East  P.  C. 
c.  21,  s.  4,  p.  1020. 

1  Sampson  v.  Coram.,  5W.A  Serfc.  385;  People  v.  Cotteral,  18  Johns.  115.  As  to  » 
man's  burning  his  own  house,  see  Shepherd  v.  People,  19  N.  Y.  537;  Roberts  r.  State,  7 
Cald.  359.  The  tenant  may  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  arson  of  the  building  he 
occupies  :  Allen  v.  State,  10  Ohio  (N.  S.)  287.  Wilfully  burning  woodlands  is  indictable: 
Phillips  v.  State,  19  Texas  158. 
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no  flame  was  seen  ;  a  ball  of  linen  was  pulled  oat  of  the  roof  with  the  straw  ;  smoke 
and  sparks  came  from  the  ball ;  the  ball  was  trod  on ;  the  ball  was  burnt  right 
through  on  one  side  ;  the  fire  on  the  roof  was  extinguished  by  throwing  some  water 
upon  it.  On  the  following  day,  two  half  matches  were  found  in  the  straw  on  the 
ground,  which  was  pulled  from  the  roof,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  burning  in 
these.  On  the  same  day,  several  handfuls  of  straw  were  taken  out  of  the  roof,  and 
there  was  burnt  straw  in  some  of  these  handfuls ;  and  on  the  same  day,  on  examin- 
ing the  straw  lying  on  the  ground  down  by  the  building,  there  were  some  burnt 
*ashes,  and  the  ends  of  some  of  the  straws  were  burnt,  and  the  ends  of  some  r+* ,™ 
of  them  dropped  off  like  a  powder,  and  the  ends  of  some  of  the  straws  had  *• 
been  reduced  to  ashes ;  no  part  of  the  wood,  either  in  the  pieces  on  which  the  straw 
was  laid,  or  in  the  posts  of  the  building,  was  burnt.  Upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the 
question  whether  this  was  a  setting  on  fire,  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right. (e) 

So  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  1  Vict  c,  89,  s.  3,  for  setting  fire 
to  a  house,  and  it  appeared  that  the  floor  near  the  hearth  had  been  scorched ;  it  was 
charred  in  a  trifling  way;  it  had  been  at  a  red  heat,  but  not  at  a  blaze;  it  was  held 
that  this  was  a  sufficient  burning. (/) 

On  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  house  it  appeared  that  a  small  faggot  was 
found  lighted  and  burning  on  the  boarded  floor  of  the  kitchen ;  it  was  taken  up  and 
put  in  the  grate  ;  a  part  of  the  boards  of  the  floor  was  scorched  black,  but  not  burnt; 
the  faggot  was  nearly  consumed ;  but  no  part  of  the  wood  of  the  floor  was  consumed. 
It  was  urged  that  as  wood  might  be  scorched  without  ever  being  actually  on  fire, 
there  was  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence.  Cress  well,  J. :  u  I  have  conferred 
with  my  brother  Patteson,  and  he  concurs  with  me  in  thinking  that,  as  the  wood  of 
the  floor  was  scorched,  but  no  part  of  it  consumed,  the  present  indictment  cannot  be 
supported.  We  think  that  it  is  not  essential  to  this  offence  that  the  wood  should  be 
in  a  blaze,  because  some  species  of  wood  will  burn,  and  entirely  consume  without 
blazing  at  all  "(#) 

The  burning  must  also  be  maliciom  and  wilful;  otherwise,  it  is  only  a  trespass. 
No  negligence  or  mischance,  therefore,  will  amount  to  such  burning. (A)  And  for 
this  reason  it  has  been  holden,  that  if  an  unqualified  person  should,  in  shooting  at 
game,  happen  to  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  a  house,  it  will  not  be  a  burning  of  this 
description,  (i)  And  so  if  a  man  unlawfully  shoot  at  the  poultry  of  another  :(j)  but 
it  is  observed,  that  in  such  case  it  should  seem  to  be  understood  that  the  party  did 
not  intend  to  steal  the  poultry,  but  merely  to  commit  a  trespass ;  for  otherwise,  the 
the  first  intent  being  felonious,  the  party  must  abide  all  the  consequences.^-)1 

The  malicious  and  wilful  burning  effected  need  not  correspond  with  the  precise 
intent  or  design  of  the  party.  If  A.  have  a  malicious  intent  to  burn  the  house  of 
B.,  and  in  setting  fire  to  it  burn  the  house  of  C.  also,  or  if  the  house  of  8.  escape  by 
some  accident,  and  the  fire  take  in  the  house  of  C.  and  burn  it,  this  shall  be  Baid  in 
law  to  be  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the  house  of  C,  though  A.  did  not 
intend  to  burn  that  house. (7)  And  accordingly  it  has  been  said,  that  if  one  man 
command  another  to  burn  the  house  of  J.  S.,  and  he  do  so,  and  the  fire  thereof 
burn  another  house,  the  commander  is  accessory  to  the  burning  such  other 
*  house,  (m)  So  it  has  been  held  that  if  a  person  set  fire  to  a  stack,  the  rllft9fi 
fire  from  which  is  likely  to  communicate  to  a  barn,  and  it  does  so,  and  the   *- 

(«)  Rex  v.  Stallion,  R.  &  M.  0.  C.  R.  398.     See  this  case,/>o«*,  p.  1038. 
/)  Reg.  v.  Parker,  9  C.  &  P.  45  (31  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Parke,  B.,  and  Bosanquet,  J. 
sg)  Reg.  v.  Russell,  G.  k  M.  541  (41  E.  G.  L.  R.). 
'A)  3  Inst.  67 ;  4  Black.  Com.  222. 

(*')  1  Hale  569,  where  this  is  laid  down  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dait.  c.  105,  p.  506. 
(j)  Id.  Ibid.     See  1  Hale  39. 
(k)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  8.  3,  p.  1019;  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  740. 

(I)  1  Hale  569;  3  Inst.  67  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  c.  39,  s.  19.  And  the  indictment  may  charge 
it  accordingly. 

(m)  Plowd.  475 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  7,  p.  1031. 

1  Malice  is  of  the  essence  of  the  crime  of  arson  at  common  law.  and  the  same  ingredient 
mast  enter  into  the  offence  of  house-burning  created  by  statute:  J  ease  v.  State,  28  Miss. 
100;  Kellenbeck  v.  State,  10  Md.  431. 
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baru  is  burnt,  he  is  in  point  of  law  indictable  for  sec  ting  fire  to  the  barn.(it)  So 
where  the  prisoners  set  fire  to  a  summer-house  which  was  in  a  wood,  and  some  of 
the  trees  overhung  it,  and  their  branches  were  burnt  by  the  fire,  which  consumed 
the  summer-house  and  also  burnt  some  of  the  trees,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoners 
might  be  convicted  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  17,  of  setting  fire  to  the 
wood.(o) 

And  such  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the  house  of  another  may  be  by  the 
means  of  setting  fire  to  the  party's  own  house ;  and  this,  though  it  should  appear 
that  the  primary  intention  of  the  party  was  only  to  burn  his  own  house.  If  in  fact 
other  houses  were  burnt,  being  adjoiuing,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  that  the  fire 
must  in  all  probability  reach  them,  the  intent  being  unlawful  and  malicious,  and  the 
consequences  immediately  and  necessarily  following  from  the  original  act  done,  the 
offence  will  be  felony. (j?)  Thus  where  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  misde- 
meanor, in  burning  a  house  in  his  own  occupation,  such  house  being  alleged  to  be 
contiguous  and  adjoining  to  certain  dwelling-houses  of  divers  liege  subjects,  4c ; 
and  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  opened  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  appeared  to 
be  that  the  defendant  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  in  order  to  defraud  an  insurance 
office,  and  that  in  consequence  several  houses  of  other  persons,  adjoining  to  his  own, 
were  burnt  down  ;  Buller,  J.,  said  that  if  other  persons'  houses  were  in  fact  bnrnt, 
although  the  defendant  might  only  have  set  fire  to  his  own,  yet  under  these  circum- 
stances the  prisoner  was  guilty,  if  at  all,  of  felony  (the  misdemeanor  being  merged) 
and  could  not  be  convicted  on  this  indictment;  and,  therefore,  he  directed  an  ac- 
quittal.^) And  in  a  case  of  a  similar  kind,  which  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
Grose.  J.,  in  passing  sentence  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  said,  that  if  it  had  so 
happened  that  any  of  the  neighboring  houses  had  been  set  on  fire  in  consequence  of 
the  defendant's  wilful  and  malicious  act  in  setting  fire  to  his  own  house  (which  was 
proved  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  cheat  the  insurance  office),  it  would  clearly 
have  amounted  to  a  capita]  felony.(r) 

*1 0971        ^n  orc*er>  however,  to  constitute  the  felonious  offence  of  arson  *at  common 
-*   law,  the  fire  must  burn  the  house  of  anotlier.     Therefore,  it  has  been  holden 
not  to  be  felouy  iu  a  party  to  burn  a  house  whereof  he  was  in  possession  under  a 
lease  for  years. (*) 

And  it  has  been  held,  that  a  wife  who  set  fire  to  her  husband's  house  was  not 
guilty  of  felony  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2.  An  indictment  described  the 
prisoner  as  the  wife  of  J.  March,  and  charged  her  with  setting  fire  to  a  certain 
house  of  the  said  J.  March,  with  intent  to  injure  him,  against  the  statute.  It 
appeared  that  March  and  his  wife  had  lived  separate  for  about  two  years ;  and  pre- 
vious to  the  act.  when  she  applied  for  the  candle  with  which  it  was  done,  she  said  it 
was  to  set  her  husband's  house  on  fire,  because  she  wanted  to  burn  him  to  death. 
Upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  whether  it  was  an  offence  within  the  7  &  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2,  for  a  wife  to  set  fire  to  her  husband's  house  for  the  purpose  of 

(n)  Rex  v.  Cooper,  5  C.  k  P.  535  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Parke,  J.  Lord  C.  J.  Tindal,  in  his 
charge  to  the  Bristol  grand  jury,  1832,  5  C.  k  P.  266  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  note,  said,  "Nor 
will  it  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  house,  the  subject  of  the  indictment  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  was  that  which  was  actually  set  on  fire  by  the  prisoner.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  offence  if  he  is  shown  to  have  feloniously  set  on  fire  another  house,  from 
which  the  flames  communicated  to  the  rest.  No  man  can  shelter  himself  from  punish- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  mischief  which  he  committed  was  wider  in  its  consequences 
than  he  originally  intended."  See  Curtis  v.  The  Hundred  of  Godley,  3  B.  A  C.  248.  But 
in  Turner's  case,  1  Lewin  9,  it  is  said  that  Parke,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  whether  the  pri- 
soner intended  by  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  haulm  to  set  fire  to  a  building  close  adjoining, 
and  that  the  judges  were  of  opinion  this  direction  was  right.  In  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  239, 
this  point  is  not  noticed,  and  it  is  at  variance  with  all  the  other  authorities. 

(o)  Reg.  v.  Price,  9  C.  k  P.  729  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Gurney,  B.  The  summer-house  in  this 
case  was  not  a  building,  the  burning  whereof  was  then  a  felony. 

(/>)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  8.  8,  p.  1031.  And  see  the  case  of  Coke  v.  Woodburn,  €  St.  Tri. 
(by  Hargr.)  222. 

(?)  Isaacs  case.  cor.  Buller,  J.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  8.  8,  p.  1031.  Bat  see  now  the  14  k 
15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  12. 

(r)  Probert'8  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c   21.  8.  7,  p   1031. 

(*;  Holmes's  case,  Cro.  Car.  376  ;  \V.  Jones  351. 
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doing  him  a  personal  injury,  the  conviction  was  held  wrong,  the  learned  judges 
thinking  that,  to  constitute  the  offence,  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  an  intent 
to  injure  or  defraud  some  third  person,  not  one  identified  with  herself. (?) 

And  it  was  decided,  that  a  person  in  possession  of  a  copyhold  dwelling-house 
could  not  be  guilty  of  arson  by  burning  it,  although  he  had  a  long  time  before  sur- 
rendered it  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  the  use  of  another  person, 
his  heirs,  and  assigns,  for  securing  the  payment  of  money  borrowed :  for  it  was  con- 
sidered that,  while  the  tenant  continued  in  possession,  it  was  his  own  house. (w) 
And  upon  the  same  principle  it  was  decided,  that  a  tenant  in  possession  under  an 
agreement  for  a  lease  for  three  years,  from  a  person  who  held  under  a  building  lease, 
was  not  guilty  of  arson  by  burning  the  house,  (r) 

But  if  a  landlord,  or  reversioner,  sets  fire  to  his  own  house  of  which  another  is  in 
possession,  under  a  lease  from  himself,  or  from  those  whose  estate  he  hath,  it  shall 
be  accounted  arson ;  for,  during  the  lease,  the  house  is  the  property  of  the  tenant.(w) 
And  it  was  determined,  that  a  widow  entitled  to  dower,  but  not  having  it  assigned, 
from  a  house,  the  equity  of  redemption  of  which  had  descended  from  her  husband 
to  his  eldest  son,  for  whose  benefit  she  had  let  it  and  received  the  rent,  was  guilty  of 
arson,  by  burning  it  while  in  the  possession  of  her  tenant (x) 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  a  mere  residence  in  a  house,  without  any 
interest  therein,  will  not  prevent  it  from  being  considered  as  the  house  of  another. 
As  where  the  prisoner  was  a  poor  man,  maintained  by  a  parish,  and  had,  some  time 
before  the  ^commission  of  the  crime,  been  put  by  the  parish  officers  to  live  r*-inoo 
in  the  house  which  he  was  charged  with  burning,  and  was  resident  therein  *- 
with  his  family  at  the  time  of  the  fact  being  committed,  having  the  sole  possession 
and  occupation  of  it,  but  without  payment  of  any  rent :  all  the  judges  held  that  it 
could  not  be  considered  as  his  house ;  and  that  he  was  properly  convicted  of  the 
arson.(y) 

It  will  be  presently  seen  that  the  questions  as  to  the  possession  and  ownership  of 
the  house  in  which  the  arson  is  committed,  are  of  less  importance  under  the  statute 
law;  as  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  makes  the  setting  fire  to  a  house,  &c.,  with  intent 
to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  a  felony,  whether  such  house,  &c,  shall  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  person  so  setting  fire  thereto,  or  of  others. 

The  remaining  inquiry  concerning  arson  at  common  law  is  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  house.  And  this,  it  may  be  briefly  observed,  extends  not  only  to  -  the 
dwelling-house,  but  to  all  outhouses,  which  are  parcel  thereof,  though  not  adjoining 
thereto,  or  under  the  same  roof  ;(z)  of  which  kind  of  outhouses  mention  has  been 
made  iu  a  former  part  of  this  work. (a)  It  appears  that  the  indictment  need  not 
charge  the  burning  to  be  of  a  mansion  house,  but  only  of  a  house. (by 

(t)  Rex  v.  March,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  182.  The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  2,  contained  the 
words,  "whether  the  same  or  any  of  them  respectively  shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  offender,"  which  are  also  found  in  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  97,  8.  3,  and  see  sec.  59.  See 
Rex  v.  Wallis, />©*<,  p.  1048. 

(u)  Spalding's  case,  1  Leach  218;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  6,  p.  1025. 

(v)  Breeme'8  case,  1  Leach  220;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  6,  p.  1026.  And  this  and  several 
of  the  preceding  cases  were  recognized  in  Pedley's  case,  1  Leach  242,  where  Lord  Mans- 
field said  that  Holmes's  case  (ante,  note  («))  was  confirmed  to  be  good  law,  though  he 
very  much  lamented  that  the  law  was  so  settled  ;  and  the  bias  of  his  mind  was  in  favor 
of  Mr.  J.  Foster's  opinion  in  Harris's  case,  Fost.  115.  In  a  case  which  occurred  shortly 
afterwards,  Lord  Mansfield  said,  that  "  it  was  certainly  true  that  it  could  be  no  felony  in 
the  defendant  to  burn  a  house  of  which  he  was  in  possession  :"  Scofield's  case,  Cald.  397  ; 
2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  7,  p.  1028. 

(w)  Fost.  115;  4  Black.  Com.  221. 

(x)  Harris's  case,  Fost.  113;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  6,  p.  1023. 

(y)  Go  wen's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  6,  p.  1027 ;  Rickman's  case,  Ibid.  s.  11,  p.  1034. 

(z)  3  Inst.  67 ;  1  Hale  570 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  O.  c.  39,  s.  1 ;  Sum.  86 ;  4  Black.  Com.  221 ;  2 
East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  5,  p.  1020.     See  Surman  v.  Darley,  14  M.  k  W.  181. 

(a)  Ante,  pp.  16,  89.  (b)  3  Inst.  67  ;  Sum.  86. 

1  Comm.  v.  Posey,  4  Call.  109.  Where  an  information  charged  the  prisoner  with  burn- 
ing a  dwelling-house ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  building  was  designed  and  built  for  a 
dwelling-bouse  ;  was  constructed  like  one ;  was  not  painted,  though  designed  to  be ;  and 
some  of  the  glass  in  an  outer  door  bad  not  been  put  in ;  and  it  had  not  been  occupied;  is. 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  burning  a  man's  own  house  in  a  town,  or  so 
near  to  other  houses  as  to  create  danger  to  them,  though  not  within  the  definition 
of  arson,  is  yet  a  great  misdemeanor  at  common  law.ic)  This  doctrine  has  been 
acted  upon  in  several  cases  ;(</)  and,  in  one  of  the  most  recent,  Grose,  J.,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  said  that,  though  by  a  lenient 
construction  of  the  law  of  arson  this  offence  was  holden  not  to  be  felony,  yet  it  was 
a  misdemeanor  of  great  magnitude,  and  deserving  of  the  most  exemplary  punish- 
ment.^) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  8.  1,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set 
fire  to  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  divine  worship,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five{«) 
years— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(/) 

*1 02Q1  *§ee>  2.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any 
-I  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof^)  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  ftve(gg)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or 

(c)  Ante,  p.  1026. 

(d)  Holmes's  case,  Cro.  Car.  376 ;  Scofield's  case,  Cald.  397  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  6,  p. 
1023,  and  8.  7,  p.  1028.  It  appears  from  these  cases  that  where  an  indictment  charge?  an 
act  to  have  been  done  with  &  felonious  intent,  and  the  jury  find  a  verdict  of  guilty;  if  the 
charge,  as  laid,  do  not  amount  to  felony,  but  amounts  in  law  to  a  misdemeanor,  the  court 
will  pronounce  judgment  as  for  that  offence. 

(e)  Probert's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  7,  p.  1030.  The  sentence  pronounced  was  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  stand  once  during  that  time  in  the  pillory,  and  togire 
sureties  for  good  behavior  for  seven  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment. 

(ee)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  3,  and  9  &  10  Yict.  c.  25, 
8.  9. 

The  words  "  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  divine  worship,"  are  taken 
from  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  s.  10  (I.),  and  thus  the  terms  of  this  clause  are  made  the  same  as 
those  in  sec.  11,  and  in  sec.  50  of  the  Larceny  Act,  as  to  breaking  into  and  stealing  in 
churches,  Ac.  The  words  in  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  3,  were  "church  or  chapel, 
or  chapel  for  the  religions  worship  of  persons  dissenting  from  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland."  The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  8,  had  these  words  also,  with  the  addition 
of  "duly  registered  or  recorded."     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(g)  This  section  is  silent  about  the  intent  with  which  the  act  is  done.  In  Reg.  v.  Jeaoi, 
Gloucester  Spr.  Ass.  1842,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  under  this  section  before  Cresswell, 
J.,  although  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  knew  that  any  person  was  in  the  house 
at  the  time  when  he  set  fire  to  it.     MSS.     G.  S.  G. 

(gg)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 


was  held,  that  this  was  not  a  dwelling-house,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  burning  of  it  would 
constitute  the  crime  of  arson.  But  the  law  is  otherwise,  with  regard  to  a  dwelling-hoase, 
once  inhabited  as  such,  and  from  which  the  occupant  is  temporarily  absent.  In  this  case 
in  was  the  duty  of  the  court,  on  the  trial,  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  law,  and  leave  it 
to  them  to  say  whether  the  building  was  a  dwelling-house  within  the  meaning  of  the  lav 
thus  explained  :  State  v.  M'Gowan,  20  Conn.  245.  The  defendants  having  offered  a  re- 
ward for  the  detection  and  conviction  of  any  person  who  might  be  guilty  of  feloniously 
setting  fire  to  any  building  in  the  city  of  Boston  ;  and  the  plaintiff's  claiming  the  reward 
on  the  ground  of  the  detection  and  conviction  of  a  person  for  wilfully  and  maliciously 
setting  fire  to  and  burning  in  the  day  time,  a  building  formerly  used  and  occupied  as  a 
carpenter  shop,  but  then  in  the  process  of  being  altered,  adopted  and  designed  to  be  coo- 
verted  and  made  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  not  yet  finished,  it  was  held  that  the  court 
could  not  infer  from  this  description  that  the  burning  was  felonious  :  Mead  r.  Boston,  3 
Cush.  404.  And  see  Comm.  v.  Barney,  10  Cush.  487 ;  Hooker  v.  Coram.,  13  Gratt  763. 
Saw  mill  is  not  a  building:  State  v.  Livermore,  44  N.  H.  386.  In  arson,  the  ownership 
of  the  house  burned  must  be  alleged  and  proved  as  laid  :  Martha  v.  State,  26  Ala.  72.  In 
an  indictment  for  arson,  it  is  proper  to  describe  a  building  as  "a  dwelling-house "  which 
has  been  usually  occupied  by  persons  to  lodge  in  at  night:  People  v.  Orcutt,  I  Parker C. 
R.  252. 
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without  solitary  confinement,  and  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or 
without  whipping."(A) 

Sec,  3.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  house,  stable, 
coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse,  office,  shop,  mill,  malt-house,  hop-oast,  barn, 
store-house,  granary,  hovel,  shed,  or  fold,  or  to  any  farm-building,  or  to  any  building 
or  erection  used  in  farming  land,  or  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufacture  of  any 
branch  thereof,  whether  the  same  shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of  the  offender  or  in 
the  possession  of  any  other  person,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
five(&&)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under 
the  age  of  sixteeu  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(i) 

Sec.  4.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  station,  engine- 
house,  warehouse,  or  other  building  belonging  or  appertaining  to  any  railway,  port, 
dock,  or  harbor,  or  to  any  canal  or  other  navigation,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(&A;)  years — or  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and,  if 
a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping. "(j) 

Sec.  5.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  building  other 
than  such  as  are  in  this  Act  before  mentioned,  belonging  to  the  Queen,  or  to  any 
county,  riding,  division,  city,  borough,  poor  law  union,  parish,  or  place,  or  belonging 
to  any  university  or  college,  or  hall  of  any  university,  or  to  any  inn  of  court  or 
devoted  or  dedicated  to  public  use  or  ornament,  or  erected  or  maintained  by  publio 
subscription  or  contribution,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(  kk)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and,  if  *a  male  under  the  p*..  a«a 
age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(&)  *- 

Sec.  6.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  building 
other  than  such  as  are  in  this  Act  before  mentioned  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five(M) 
years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whip- 

PiDg."(0 

Sec.  7.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  matter  or 

(A)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  2. 

This  offence  was  previously  capital.     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(t)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  3 ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  62,  8.  1 ; 
and  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  25,  s,  9.     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(j)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  8,  and  extended  to  buildings 
belonging  to  ports  and  harbors.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(k)  This  clause  is  new,  and  an  extremely  great  amendment  of  the  law.  Before  this  Act 
passed  there  was  no  statute  applicable  to  the  burning  Of  any  public  building,  however 
important,  unless  it  could  be  held  to  fall  within  the  term  "house."  See  Donnavan's  case, 
1  Leach  69.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  such  buildings,  the  burning  of  which  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  national  calamity.  This  section,  therefore,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  order  to  protect  all  such  buildings,  as  well  as  all  the  others  specified  in  it.  As 
to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(kk)  27  A  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(/)  This  clause  is  new.  It  will  include  every  building  not  falling  within  any  of  the 
previous  sections  of  the  Act.  It  will  include  ornamental  buildings  in  parks  and  pleasure-- 
grounds, hothouses,  pineries,  and  all  those  buildings  which,  not  being  within  the  curtilage 
of  a  dwelling-house,  and  not  falling  within  any  term  previously  mentioned,  were  unpro- 
tected before  this  Act  passed. 

The  term  " building"  is  no  doubt  very  indefinite,  but  it  was  used  in  the  9  A  10  Vict.  c. 
25,  8.  2 ;  see  sec.  9,  post,  p.  1031 ;  and  it  was  thought  much  better  to  adopt  this  term,  and 
leave  it  to  be  interpreted  as  each  case  might  arise,  than  to  attempt  to  define  it;  as  any 
such  attempt  would  probably  have  failed  in  producing  any  expression  more  certain  than 
the  term  "building''  itself.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 
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thing,  being  in,  against,  or  under  any  building,  under  such  circumstances  that  if  the 
building  were  thereby  set  fire  to  the  offence  would  amount  to  felony \  shall  be  gtriltj 
of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than 
five(wim)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without 
whipping.'Ym) 
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*Sec.  8.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  by  any  overt  act 
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attempt  to  set  fire  to  any  building  or  any  matter  or  thing  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding section  mentioned,  under  such  circumstances  that  if  the  same  were  thereby  set 
fire  to  the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  felony,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five(mm) 
years, — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(w) 

Sec.  9.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously,  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder or  other  explosive  substance,  destroy,  throw  down,  or  damage  the  whole  or  any 
art  of  any  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein,  or  of  any  building  whereby  the 
ife  of  any  person  shall  be  endangered,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  couvicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(mm)  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  soli- 
tary confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without 
whipping."(o) 

Sec.  10.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  place  or  throw  in,  into, 
upon,  under,  against,  or  near  any  building  any  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  sub- 

(m)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  k  8  Vict.  c.  62,  8.  2,  and  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  19,  i.  8, 
but  extended  to  every  kind  of  building  previously  mentioned  in  this  Act. 

The  terms  u  under  such  circumstances  that  if  the  building  were  thereby  set  fire  to  the 
offence  would  amount  to  felony,"  were  advisedly  substituted  instead  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  2 ;  9  k  10  Vict.  c.  25,  8.  7;  and  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  8,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Lyon,  Bell  C.  C.  38,  post,  p.  1044.  Some  of  the  enactmenti 
as  to  setting  fire  to  buildings,  ships,  Ac,  make  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  necessary, 
but  others  do  not ;  and  the  terms  in  question  were  adopted  in  order  to  include  both  cate- 
gories ;  so  that  if  goods  are  set  fire  to  in  a  building  where  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud 
is  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence  of  setting  fire  to  such  building  (as  in  the  cases  in- 
cluded in  sec.  3),  the  case  will  fall  within  this  clause;  as  well  as  where  no  intent  ii 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offence  of  setting  fire  to  the  building  in  which  the  goods  are 
set  fire  to  (as  in  the  cases  included  in  ss.  4,  5,  6).  The  Committee  of  the  Lords  were 
satisfied  that  the  new  terms  would  include  every  case  that  could  arise. 

In  an  indictment  under  this  clause,  where  no  intent  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence 
of  setting  fire  to  the  building  in  which  the  goods  are  set  fire  to.  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
allege  the  setting  fire  to  the  goods  in  that  building  ;  but  where  an  intent  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud is  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence  of  setting  fire  to  the  building,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  allege  in  addition  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  the 
evidence  in  the  former  case  will  suffice  if  it  prove  the  setting  fire  to  the  goods  in  the 
building  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  must  also  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  intent  alleged  in 
the  indictment. 

As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

See  the  note  to  the  next  subsequent  section. 

(mm)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(n)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  9  k  10  Vict.  c.  25,  8.  7. 

The  words  "or  any  other  matter  or  thing  in  the  last  preceding  section  mentioned,"  were 
introduced  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  in  order  to  refer  to  the  words  "  any  tiay,  straw, 
wood,  or  other  vegetable  produce,  coal,  turf,  or  other  matter  or  thing,"  which  were  then 
ih  the  preceding  section  ;  but  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  struck  out  all  those 
words  except  "matter  or  thing."  The  words  of  reference  in  this  clause  must,  therefore, 
now  be  read,  "any  matter  or  thing  in,  against,  or  under  any  building." 

As  to  the  words  "  under  such  circumstances,"  Ac  ,  see  the  last  note.  As  to  hard  labor, 
Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(o)  This  clause  embodies  the  9  k  10  Vict.  c.  25,  88.  1,  2.  Under  sec.  2  of  that  Act, 
where  life  was  endangered,  the  offence  was  capital.  As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p. 
1022.  See  the  24  k  25  Vict  c.  100,  s.  12,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  973,  and  other  clauses,  lb.  p. 
1016. 
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stance,  with  intent  to  destroy  or  damage  any  building,  or  any  engine,  machinery, 
working  tools,  fixtures,  goods,  or  chattels,  shall,  whether  or  not  any  explosion  take 
place,  and  whether  or  not  uny  damage  be  caused,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  tho  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five(mm)  years — 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  six- 
teeu  years,  with  or  without  whipping."Qo) 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  certain  post  letters  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  divers  persons  then  being  in  the  said  house,  against  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97, 
s.  7  ;  there  were  other  counts  framed  on  the  8th  section  of  the  Act.  One  prisoner 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  other  eighteen,  and  they  were  seen  opposite  a  post- 
office,  the  letter  box  of  which  is  upon  the  floor  under  the  shop-window  ledge,  and 
letters  are  dropped  in  from  a  slit  outside.  Both  went  close  to  the  box,  and  the 
younger  was  about  to  drop  in  the  remains  of  a  paper  he  had  lighted  from  his  pipe, 
when  the  elder  said,  ••  What  the  devil  is  £he  use  of  that  ?  It  is  not  half  big  enough." 
He  then  lighted  a  larger  piece,  and  dropped  both  pieces  through  into  the  box.  Both 
ran  away.  The  pieces  of  paper  partly  burnt  twenty-nine  letters.  Williams,  J., 
'•  How  can  you  support  this  indictment?  From  evidence  it  appears  that  this  act 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  lark,  and  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  set  fire  to  the  house."  ....  ,( No  doubt,  if  they  intended  the 
fire  to  do  its  worst  they  would  be  guilty ;  but  if  they  only  set  fire  to  the  letters,  and 
it  was  contrary  to  their  intention  to  burn  the  house,  even  if  the  house  had  been 
burned,  they  would  not  have   been   guilty.     I   shall   so   leave  the   case  to   the 

jury  ."(/>/>) 

j  he  12  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  s    1,  enacts,  ''that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  either 

within  this  realm,  or  iu  any  of  the  islands,  countries,  forts,  or  places  thereunto  be- 
longing, wilfully  and  maliciously  set  on  fire,  or  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy,  or  cause 
to  be  set  on  fire,  or  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  or  aid,  procure,  abet,  or  assist  in 
the  setting  on  fire,  or  burning  or  otherwise  destroying  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
or  vessels  of  war,  whether  the  said  ships  or  vessels  of  war  be  on  float,  or  building,  or 
begun  to  be  *built,  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards,  or  building  or  repair-  r*inqo 
ing  by  contract  in  any  private  yards,  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  or  any  *• 
of  his  Majesty's  arsenals,  magazines,  dock-yards  rope-yards,  victualling  offices,  or  any 
of  the  buildings  erected  therein,  or  belonging  thereto;  or  any  timber  or  materials 
there  placed  for  building,  repairing,  or  fitting  out  of  ships  or  vessels ;  or  any  of  his 
Majesty's  military,  naval,  or  victualling  stores,  or  other  ammunition  of  war,  or  any 
place  or  places  where  any  such  military,  naval,  or  victualling  stores,  or  other  ammu- 
nition of  war,  is,  are,  or  shall  be  kept,  placed,  or  deposited ;  that  then  the  person  or 
persons  guilty  of  any  such  offence,"  being  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. (q)  By  the  second  section  of  this  Act,  any  person 
who  shall  commit  any  of  the  offences  before  mentioned  out  of  the  realm,  may  be  in- 
dicted and  tried  either  in  any  county  within  tho  realm,  or  in  such  island  or  place 
where  such  offence  shall  have  beon  actually  committed,  as  his  Majesty,  h;s  heirs, 
&c.,  may  deem  most  expedient  for  bringing  such  offender  to  justice. 

The  Government  ot  the  Navy  Act,  24  &  25  Vict.  o.  115,  by  the  articles  of  war 
therein,  Art.  30,  enacts,  that  "every  person  subject  to  this  Act  who  shall  unlaw- 
fully set  fire  to  any  dockyard,  victualling  yard,  or  steam  factory  yard,  arsenal,  maga- 
zine, building,  stores,  or  to  any  ship,  vessel,  hoy,  barge,  boat,  or  other  craft,  or  furni- 
ture thereunto  belonging,  not  being  the  property  of  an  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  shall 
suffer  death  or  such  other  punishment  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned."^) 

The  39  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  s.  104,  a  public  local  Act,  for  rendering  more  commodious 

(p)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  9  A  10  Vict.  c.  25,  8.  6.  As  to  bard  labor,  Ac,  tee 
ante,  p.  1022. 

(pp)  Reg.  r.  Batstone,  10  Cox  C.  C.  20. 

(g)  Tbis  offence  is  still  capital,  7  k  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  88.  6  &  7.  As  there  is  no  express 
provision  for  the  punishment  of  accessories  after  the  fact,  they  are  punishable  under  the 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  4,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  69. 

(qg)  See  Arts.  45,  46,  48,  as  to  the  other  punishments  which  may  be  awarded. 
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and  for  better  regulating  the  port  of  London,  enacts,  u  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
whomsoever  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  set  on  fire  any  of  the  works  to  be  made 
by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  any  ship  or  other  vessel  lying  or  being  in  the  said  canal,  or 
in  any  of  the  docks,  basins,  cuts,  or  other  works  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  Act. 
every  person  so  offending,  in  any  of  the  said  cases,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy." 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  58,  the  punishments  imposed  by  that  Act  will 
equally  apply  whether  the  offence  be  committed  from  malice  conceived  against  the 
owner  of  the  property  or  otherwise.(r) 

The  present  Naval  Discipline  Act,  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  119,  s.  30,  is  in  terms  the 
same  as  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  115,  s.  30. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  some  of  the  cases  which  occurred  upon  the  statates 
now  repealed. 

It  appears  to  have  been  considered  that  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  did  not  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime,  or  create  any  new  offence,  but  only  excluded  the  principal  more 
clearly  from  his  clergy.(s)  The  words  "  set  fire  to  "  in  that  statute  did  not,  there- 
fore, appear  to  admit  of  a  larger  construction  than  prevails  by  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  ;(l)  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  putting  fire  into  or  towards  a  house, 
however  maliciously,  does  not  amount  to  arson,  if  either  by  accident  or  timely  pre- 
vention no  part  of  it  be  burned. (u) 

*1 0331  *^°  ^at  wnere  tne  prisoner  was  indicted  on  that  statute  for  setting  fire 
■•  to  an  outhouse,  commonly  called  a  paper-mill,  and  it  appeared  that  she  had 
set  fire  to  a  large  quantity  of  paper,  which  was  drying  in  a  loft  annexed  and  belong- 
ing to  the  mill,  but  no  part  of  the  mill  itself  was  consumed,  the  judges  thought  the 
case  not  within  the  statute  on  that  ground. (r)  The  setting  fire  to  a  parcel  of  uo- 
threshed  wheat  was  holden  not  to  be  felony  within  that  statute ;  and  where  the 
offence  was  not  so  described  in  a  warrant  of  commitment,  the  Court  of  Kings 
Bench  bailed  the  defendant. (w) 

A  common  gaol  was  holden  to  be  a  house  within  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22. *  One  count 
charged  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool; 
another  with  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  one  Richard  Rigby ;  and  a  third  with  get- 
ting fire  to  the  house  of  one  Hannah  Kerby.  The  place  where  the  offence  was 
committed  was  a  gaol  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  which  was  used  as 
the  place  of  confinement  both  for  criminals  and  debtors ;  the  prisoner,  being  con- 
fined there  for  debt,  voluntarily  set  fire  to  his  box,  which  was  a  little  apartment  in 
the  prison ;  and  the  whole  gaol  would,  in  consequence,  have  been  probably  burnt  to 
the  ground  but  for  timely  assistance.  The  K.  Kigby  mentioned  in  the  indictment 
was  the  keeper  of  the  gaol ;  and  it  appeared  that  his  dwelling-house  adjoined  to  the 
gaol,  and  was  inhabited  by  himself  and  by  Hannah  Kerby,  who  was  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  who  lived  there  by  his  permission,  and  kept  it  as  a  public  house.  A  wall 
separated  the  prison  from  the  house ;  but  the  entrance  into  the  prison  was  from  the 
dwelling-house,  by  a  door  through  the  wall.  This  door  was  locked  every  night,  and 
nobody  inhabited  the  prison  itself  but  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  occasionallj 
supplied  with  beds  in  the  dwelling-house.  The  prisoner  having  been  convicted,  the 
case  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  judges,  who  were  of  opiniom  that  it 
was  fully  within  the  Act:  the  dwelling-house  being  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
prison,  and  the  whole  prison  being  the  house  of  the  corporation. (x) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  the  gaol  of  the  liberty  of  Havering- 

(r)  Ante,  p.  1018. 

(«)  Breeme's  case,  1  Leach  220 ;  2  East  P.  G.  c.  21,  a.  6,  p\  1026. 

(/)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  8.  4,  p.  1020.  («)  Ante,  p.  1024. 

(v)  Taylor's  case,  1  Leach  49  ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  a.  4,  p.  1020.  See  sec.  7  of  the  new 
Act,  ante,  p.  1030. 

(»)  Judd's  case,  2  T.  R.  255. 

(x)  Donnavans  case,  2  Black.  Rep.  682;  1  Leach  69;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  5,  p.  1020. 
See  a  precedent  of  an  indictment  at  common  law  for  setting  fire  to  a  place  of  confinement 
in  a  borough,  2  Stark.  Crim.  Plead.  444. 


1  Stevens  v.  Co  mm.,  4  Leigh.  683  ;  Comm.  v.  Posey,  4  Call.  109.  Setting  fire  to  apriioa 
by  a  prisoner,  merely  to  effect  his  own  escape,  is  not  arson :  People  v.  Cotteral,  18  Johns. 
115. 
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atte-Bower.  The  gaol  was  used  at  present  only  as  a  lock-up  house,  and  persons  are 
never  detained  more  than  a  night  or  two.  The  keeper  of  the  gaol  is  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  but  he  does  not  reside  at  the  gaol,  nor  is  there 
any  keeper's  residence  attached  to  it ;  but  he  has  the  custody  of  the  keys  and  the 
charge  of  the  prisoners.  The  court-house,  where  the  liberty  sessions  are  held,  is 
under  the  same  roof,  but  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  gaol,  which  is  repaired 
by  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  gaoler  was  one.  Parke,  B.,  had  no  doubt 
that  at  common  law  the  word  "  house/'  with  reference  to  this  offence,  would  mean  a 
dwelling-house;  and  he  doubted  whether  this  gaol  was  a  house  at  all.(y) 

*On  the  trial  of  an  action  against  a  hundred,  under  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,   r*inoi 
&  7,  to  recover  satisfaction  for  the  malicious  burning  of  a  house,  out-   ■- 
house,  or  barn,  it  appeared  that  the  building  which  had  been  burnt  was  in  an  unfin- 
ished state ;  it  contained  five  rooms,  viz.,  a  kitchen  and  parlor,  two  rooms  on  the  first 
fi«»or,  and  one  room  over  that  floor;  it  had  a  stone  stair-case,  and  all  the  windows 
were  fixed  in  and  one  was  glazed ;  the  owner  had  deposited  straw  and  agricultural 
implements  in  the  building.     It  was  objected,  1st,  that  this  building  was  not  a 
house ;  that  a  house  intended  for  a  dwelling-house,  but  not  completed,  and  which 
had  never  been  inhabited,  was  not  a  house  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.    2dly, 
that  it  was  not  an  outhouse,  because  it  was  not  parcel  of  a  dwelling-house.     3dly, 
that  it  was  not  a  barn  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.     It  was  not  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  barn,  nor  was  it  constructed  for  that  purpose.     On  the  other  hand 
it  was  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  house  or  outhouse  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  for  it  must  undoubtedly  be  a  house  or  outhouse,  in  respect  of  which  burglary 
might  be  committed :  but  it  was  contended  that  the  use  of  the  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  in  it  hay  and  straw,  which  is  the  purpose  for  which  a  barn  is  used, 
made  this  a  barn.     Bay  ley,  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  after  time 
taken  to  consider,  said,  "  the  question  is  whether  the  building  which  was  set  fire  to 
comes  within  the  description  of  a  house,  outhouse,  or  barn.     It  appeared  to  have 
been  built  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  but  it  was  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  and  never  was  inhabited.     It  was  conceded  in  argument,  that  it  was  not 
a  house  within  the  meaning  of  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22.     It  has  been  decided  that  that 
statute  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  make  any  new  offence,  but  merely 
excludes  the  principal  from  clergy  more  clearly  than  he  was  before.     There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  building,  in  this  case,  was  not  a  house,  in  respect  of  which 
burglary  or  arson  could  be  committed.     It  was  a  house  intended  for  residence,  but 
it  was  not  inhabited.     It  was  not,  therefore,  a  dwelling-house,  though  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  one.     It  was  not  an  outhouse,  because  it  was  not  parcel  of  a  dwelling- 
house.     But  it  was  contended  that  it  was  a  barn,  because  it  had  been  used  for  those 
purposes  for  which  a  barn  is  used.     The  building  had  three  stories,  chimneys,  a 
staircase,  and  windows.     The  plaintiff  had  deposited  in  it  a  quantity  of  straw  and 
agricultural  implements.     On  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  building 
was  not  a  barn  within  the  meaning  of  that  word  as  it  is  used  in  this  statute.     It 
was  a  house  applied  to  those  purposes  to  which  a  barn  might  be  applied.   The  9  Geo. 
1,  c.  22,  though  remedial  in  some  respects,  is  in  others  capitally  penal.     The  hun- 
dred are  liable  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured  by  the  burning  of  a  house, 
outhouse,  or  barn,  provided  a  capital  offence  be  committed  against  that  statute  by 
such  burning.     The  statute,  therefore,  with  reference  to  a  case  like  the  present, 
must  be  construed  strictly;  and,  so  construing  *it,  we  are  of  opinion  that   r*inor 
the  building  consumed  by  fire  in  this  case  was  not  a  house,  outhouse,  or   *• 
barn  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  this  opinion  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  with  whom  we  have  conferred  upon  this  case,  concurs. (2) 

{y)  Keg.  v.  Connor,  2  Cox  C.  C.  65.  One  count  laid  the  hou9e  as  the  house  of  the  gaoler 
and  the  intent  to  injure  him  ;  another  as  the  house  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  liberty  and 
the  intent  to  injure  them;  another  as  the  house  of  "T.  Mashiter  and  others/'  justices  of 
the  peace;  and  Parke,  B.,  doubted  whether  any  count  met  the  case,  as  he  thought  the 
real  intent  must  be  taken  to  have  been  to  injure  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  house  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  gaoler.  Serf  quttrt  whether  the  gaoler  was  not  merely  the  servant 
either  of  the  justices  or  the  inhabitants.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  or  the  case  would 
have  been  reserved 

(z)  Elsmore  i\  The  Hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  8  B.  k  C.  461  (15  E.  C.  L.  R.).    Se*  tta* 
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A  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  the  dwelling-house  of  Watson 
aud  Turnbull.  The  house  was  one  of  a  number  which  the  prisoner  had  mortgaged 
to  Watson  and  Turnbull,  and  shortly  before  the  fire  a  party  had  taken  possession  of 
them  on  behalf  of  the  mortgagees,  and  they  had  previously  received  the  rents  of 
some  of  them ;  but  the  house  in  question  was  uninhabited,  and  secured  by  a  pad- 
lock. Maule,  J. :  "I  think  this  is  not  the  dwelling-house  of  these  mortgagees,  so  as 
to  enable  burglary  to  be  committed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  allegation  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  the  dwelling  house  in  which  these  persons  dwelt,  but  as 
meaning  that  it  is  a  dwelling-house,  and  that  it  belongs  to  them.  But  suppose  i 
man  lives  in  No.  1,  and  is  seised  in  fee  of  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  &c,  could  2,  3,  4.  &c.,  be 
properly  described  as  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  landlord  ?  It  comes  entirely  to  the 
question  whether  the  term  dwelling-house  means  the  house  in  which  a  person  dwells, 
or  only  imports  a  relation  subsisting  between  the  person  and  the  thing.  My  opinion 
is,  that  when  you  state  it  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  A.  and  B.,  that  is  a  place  in 
which  they  are  in  some  sense  dwelling.  A  house,  as  soon  as  built  and  fitted  for 
residence,  does  not  become  a  dwelling-house  till  some  person  dwells  in  it.  Here  the 
evidence  is  that  no  person  has  dwelt  in  it,  and  there  is  therefore  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  count."(a;. 

One  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  the  dwelling-house  of  J. 
Whithorne;  another  the  house  of  J.  Whithorne;  and  a  third  the  dwelling-house 
of  J.  Ball.  Ball  had  resided  in  a  cottage  to  the  10th  of  June  as  tenant  to  Whit- 
horne, at  a  rent  paid  quarterly.  In  order  that  some  necessary  repairs  might  be  done 
to  the  cottage  by  the  landlord.  Ball  left  the  cottage  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  re- 
moved his  furniture,  and  hud  not  returned  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  repairs  not 
haviug  been  completed.  Whithorne  stated  that  he  held  Ball  responsible  for  the  rent 
during  this  period.  It  was  objected  that  the  two  first  counts  were  not  proved,  as 
the  house  was  let  to  Ball ;  and  so  Crompton,  J.,  held.  It  was  then  objected  that 
the  cottage  was  not  the  dwelling-house  of  Ball  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  as  he  was 
.  neither  residing  in,  nor  in  possession  of,  it;  and  that  "  house"  in  the  statute  meant 
a  dwelling-house.  Crompton,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  a  house  in  the  statute  meant 
a  dwelling-house ;  but  in  this  case  he  thought  the  evidence  proved  it  to  be  the 
dwelling-house  of  Ball,  and  therefore  the  third  count  was  supported. (A) 
*i/yw>-|  Upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  house  it  appeared  that  *the 
J  prosecutor,  thirteen  years  ago,  caused  a  small  building  to  be  erected  at  hie 
lime  work 8  for  his  workpeople  at  the  kiln  to  eat  their  meals  in  and  dry  their  clothes. 
This  building  was  seven  feet  high,  and  had  four  walls  of  stone  without  mortar,  the 
roof  consisting  of  broom,  turf,  and  straw,  and  being  supported  by  two  pieces  of 
timber :  the  door  had  neither  lock  nor  bolt,  and  there  was  no  window  in  the  build- 
ing :  which  had  not  been  erected  as  a  habitation,  and  none  of  the  prosecutor's  men 
had  ever  slept  there.  One  Williams  had  been  sleeping  in  the  building  without  the 
prosecutor's  consent,  but  he  was  aware  of  his  having  done  so  for  three  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  fire,  he  working  on  the  roads,  and  having  no  cottage  of  his  own.  The 
building  was  called  a  shed,  an  nuthouse,  and  cabin,  and  was  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  lime  works.  Tindal,  C.  J. :  ''  This  place,  not  having  been  built  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  the  person  who  slept  there  doing  so  without  the  leave  of  the  owner,  I 
think  that  it  was  not  a  house  within  the  statute;  although  a  cottage,  however  mean 
and  wretched,  used  as  the  habitation  of  man,  would  be  protected  by  its  enact- 
ments."^) 

Hiles  v.  The  Hundred  of  Shrewsbury,  3  East  457.  A  case  like  this  would  fall  within  ate. 
6  of  the  new  Act,  ante,  p.  1030. 

(a)  Reg  v.  Allison,  1  Cox  C.  C.  24. 

(6)  Reg.  v.  Kimbrey,  6  Cox  C.  C.  464,  Crompton,  J.,  ordered  the  second  count  to  be 
amended  by  inserting  Ball's  name  for  Whithorne,  and  said  he  would  reserve  the  point 
whether  there  was  any  evidence  to  support  the  second  or  third  counts ;  but  the  jory  ac- 
quitted. In  summing  up,  Crompton,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  at  the  time  of 
the  fire  Ball's  absence  was  merely  temporary,  he  having,  at  the  time  he  left,  an  intention 
to  return. 

(c)  Reg.  v.  England,  1  C.  &  K.  533  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  very  learned  O.  J.  thought  ttra 
want  of  a  window  immaterial,  and  said  he  had  seen  cottages  which  had  no  windows  is 
them.  Rex  v.  Smith,  1  M.  k  Rob.  256,  ante,  p.  16,  was  cited  for  the  crown;  bat  Tindslf 
C.  J.,  said,  "there  the  person  rented  it  as  a  house." 
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The  first  count  of  an  indictment  for  arson,  for  setting  fire  to  a  cellar,  described  it 
as  the  dwelling-house  of  a  constable ;  the  second  count  described  it  as  an  outhouse 
parcel  of  a  cottage.  It  appeared  that  under  a  cottage  was  a  cellar,  which  cellar  was 
hired  by  the  constable  of  Bradford  as  a  lock-up  house.  The  cellar  and  cottage  were 
independent  of  each  other  in  all  respects.  The  cellar  was  six  or  seven  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hullock,  B.,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  neither  a  house 
nor  an  outhouse,  and  therefore  improperly  described  in  both  counts.(rf) 

The  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  13,  and  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  53,  only  determined 
what  shall  be  considered  a  dwelling-house  for  the  purpose  of  burglary,  housebreak-  * 
ing,  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house ;  and  there  is  no  statutory  provision  as  to  what 
shall  be  considered  a  house  in  the  case  of  arson. (e) 

In  a  case  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  repealed  statute,  9  Geo.  1,  o. 
22,  for  setting  fire  to  a  " certain  outhouse"  a  point  was  made  whether  the  building 
in  question  answered  this  description.  The  prosecutor  kept  a  public-house,  and  also 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  flax-dresser;  and  the  building  set  fire  to  by  the  prisoner 
consisted  of  a  stable  and  a  chamber  over  it,  which  was  used  by  the  prosecutor  as  a 
shop  for  keeping  and  dressing  his  flax ;  and  these  buildings  were  situated  in  a  yard 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  about  four  or  five  yards  distant  from  it,  the  yard  being 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  in  one  part  by  the  house,  in  another  part  by  a  wall,  in  a  third 
by  a  railing  which  separated  it  from  a  field,  and  in  the  remaining  part  by  a  hedge. 
It  was  objected  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  that  this  building  was  not  an  outhouse 
within  the  statute.  And  that  the  statute  applied  only  to  outhouses  which  in  con- 
templation of  law  were  not  part  of  the  dwelling-house ;  and  it  was  insisted  that  this 
was  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  that  the  ^indictment  should  have  been  r+1  /w>» 
for  arson  at  common  law.  But,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  agreed  *■ 
that  the  verdict  was  right.  And  it  was  observed,  that  though  for  some  purposes 
this  might  be  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  yet  still  it  was  in  fact  an  outhouse.(/) 

In  a  subsequent  case  the  prisoner  was  convicted  upon  an  indictment  consisting  of 
several  counts,  some  of  which  charged  him  with  burning  "  a  certain  outhouse"  of 
one  Thomas  Rogers;  and  others  with  burning  ua  certain  house"  of  the  said 
Rogers ;  and  some  of  the  counts  were  at  common  law,  others  being  laid  against  the 
form  of  the  statute.  The  premises  burnt  consisted  of  a  school-room,  which  was 
situated  very  near  to  the  house  in  which  Rogers  lived,  being  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  narrow  passage  about  a  yard  wide.  The  roof  of  the  house,  which  was  of  me, 
reached  over  part  of  the  roof  of  the  school,  which  was  thatched  with  straw ;  and 
the  school,  with  a  garden  and  other  premises,  together  with  a  court  which  sur- 
rounded the  whole,  were  rented  by  Rogers  of  the  parish  at  a  yearly  rent.  There 
was  a  continued  fence  round  all  the  premises,  and  nobody  but  Rogers  and  his  family 
had  a  right  to  come  within  it.  It  was  objected  that  the  building  burnt  was  not  a 
house  nor  an  outhouse  within  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22.  But,  on  a  case  reserved,  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  building  was  correctly  described  in  the  indictment 
either  as  an  outhouse  or  part  of  the  dwelling-house  within  the  meaning  of  that 
statute,  (g)1 

An  indictment  upon  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  2,  charged  the  prisoner  in  one 
count  with  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse  of  W.  Deans,  in  another  with  setting  fire  to 
a  coach-house,  and  in  another  with  setting  fire  to  a  building  and  erection,  then  used 

(d)  Anonymous,  1  Lew.  8. 

(<•)  See  M'Donald's  case,  2  Lew.  46,  per  Alderson,  B. 

(/)  North's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  5,  p.  1021.  In  the  decision  before  the  judges,  3 
Inst.  67  was  referred  to,  where  it  was  laid  down  that  to  burn  a  stable  and  the  like  parcel 
of  the  mansion-house  is  felony ;  but  that  in  the  indictment  it  is  sufficient  to  say  domum, 
viz.,  a  barn,  malt-house,  or  the  like,  without  saying  matuionalem:  ante,  p.  1028. 

(g)  Winter's  case,  R.  k  R.  295. 
» 

1  Under  the  act  of  1809,  a  party  may  be  indicted  for  wilfully  burning  a  school-house 
not  parcel  of  a  dwelling-house.  Such  property  is  embraced  by  the  terms  "any  other  out- 
house not  parcel  of  a  uwelling-house,"  used  in  that  act :  Jones  v.  Hungreford,  4  Gill  k 
Johns.  402.  A  barn  standing  eighty  feet  from  a  dwelling-house  in  a  yard  or  lane,  with 
which  there  was  a  communication  by  a  pair  of  bars,  is  within  the  curtilage  of  the  bouse : 
People  v.  Taylor,  2  Mich.  250. 
VOL.  II. — 51 
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by  W.  Deans  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  poulterer.     The  prosecutor  was  a  laborer 
and  poulterer,  and  had  between  two  and  three  acres  of  land,  and  kept  three  cows. 
The  building  in  question  was  in  the  prosecutor's  farm-yard,  and  was  three  or  four 
poles  from  the  prosecutor's  dwelling-house,  and  might  be  seen  from  it.     The  prose- 
cutor used  it  to  keep  a  cart  in,  which  he  used  in  his  business  of  poulterer,  and  also 
to  keep  his  cows  in  at  night.     There  was  a  barn  adjoining  the  dwelling-house,  then 
a  gateway,  and  then  another  range  of  buildings  which  did  not  adjoin  the  dwelling- 
house  or  barn ;  the  first  of  which  from  the  dwelling-house  was  a*  pigsty,  and  adjoin- 
ing that  was  another  pigsty,  and  adjoining  that  was  a  turkey-house,  and  adjoining 
the   turkey-house  was  the  building  in  question.      The  dwelliug-housc  and  barn 
formed  one  side  of  the  farm-yard,  and  the  three  other  sides  were  formed  by  a  fence 
inclosing  these  buildings.     The  building  was  formed  by  six  upright  posts,  nearly 
seven  feet  high — three  in  the  front  and  three  at  the  back — one  post  being  at  each 
corner,  and  the  other  two  in  the  middle  of  the  front  and  back,  these  posts  support- 
ing the  roof;  there  were  pieces  of  wood  laid  from  one  side  to  the  other.     Straw 
was  put  upon  these  pieces  of  wood,  laid  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  drawn  up  to  a 
ridge  at  the  top ;  the  straw  was  packed  up  as  close  as  it  could  be  packed ;  the  pieces 
*103R1   of  wood  and  *straw  made  the  roof.     The  front  of  the  building  to  the 
J   farin-yard  was  entirely  open  between  the  posts ;  one  side  of  the  building 
adjoined  the  turkey-house,  which  covered  that  side  all  the  way  up  to  the  roof,  and 
that  side  was  nailed  to  the  turkey-house.     The  back  adjoined  a  field,  and  was  a  rail- 
fence,  the  rails  being  six  inches  wide  ;  these  came  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
withiu  two  feet  of  the  roof,  and  this  back  formed  part  of  the  fence  before  men- 
tioned.    The  side  opposite  the  turkey-shed  adjoined  the  road,  and  was  a  pale  fcDce. 
but  not  quite  up  to  the  top.     One  of  the  witnesses  f«-r  the  prosecution,  a  considera- 
ble farmer,  said  that  he  should  call  the  building  in  question  an  outhouse.     The  only 
part  burnt  was  some  of  the  straw  on  the  roof.     Upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the 
questions,  first,  whether  the  building  were  an  outhouse  within  the  meaning  of  the 
7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  2  [for  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  it  could  not  be 
called  a  coach-house,  or  a  building  and  erection  used  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a 
poulterer];  and  second,  whether,  in  case  the  building  were  an  outhouse,  the  straw 
(as  above  described)  were  a  part  of  the  building;  all  the  judges,  except  Tindal,  C. 
J.,  thought  the  erection  an  outhouse,  and  that  the  conviction  was  r'ight.(h) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse,  it  appeared  that  the  building 
set  fire  to  was  a  pigsty,  thatched  at  the  top,  with  boarded  sides,  having  three  doors 
opening  into  a  yard  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor ;  the  back  of  the  pigsty 
formed  part  of  the  fence  between  the  prosecutor's  and  the  adjoining  property.  The 
state  of  the  premises  was  this:  first,  the  prosecutor's  house  fronting  the  public  road, 
with  a  back  door  opening  into  the  yard;  then  a  gate  leading  from  the  road  iuto  the 
yard;  then  a  paled  fence  about  two  feet;  then  a  cottage;  then  a  barn  attached  to  it; 
the  cottage  and  barn  were  let  by  the  prosecutor  to  a  tenant;  they  opened  to  the 
road,  and  neither  of  them  had  any  door  or  opening  into  the  yard ;  next  to  the  cot- 
tage and  barn  was  a  stable ;  then  a  barn ;  then  the  pigsty — all  in  the  possession  of 
the  prosecutor,  and  opening  into  the  yard ;  next  to  the  pigsty  was  a  paled  fence, 
and  then  a  live  hedge  round  to  the  house,  in  which  hedge  were  three  gates  opening 
into  an  orchard  and  two  fields :  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  pigsty  was  an  outhouse  within  the  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  3.(0 

The  iudictment  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  2,  charged  the  prisoners  with 
setting  fire  to  an  outhouse.  The  place  in  question  stood  in  an  inclosed  field,  a  fur- 
long from  the  dwelling-house,  and  not  in  sight  thereof.  The  supposed  place  hid 
originally  been  divided  into  stalls  capable  of  holding  eight  beasts,  and  partly  open 
and  partly  thatched;  but  of  late  years  it  was  boarded  all  round,  the  stalls  taken 
awuy,  and  an  opening  left  for  horses  and  cows,  or  other  cattle  which  might  be  in 
the  field,  to  go  in  and  out  of  their  own  accord ;  these  were  no  windows  nor  door, 
and  the  opening  was  sixteen  feet  wide,  so  that  even  a  wagon  might  be  drawn  through 

(h)  Rex  v.  Stallion,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  398.  As  to  what  part  was  burnt,  see  the  case,  fltff, 
p.  1025. 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Jones,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  308 ;  s.  c,  1  C.  A  K.  303  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.),  as  Reg.  f. 
Janes. 
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it  under  cover.  The  back  part  of  the  roof  was  supported  by  posts,  to  which  the 
side  boards  were  nailed  :  part  of  it  internally  was  boarded  and  locked  up,  where 
several  boards  were  locked  up;  *there  was  no  distinction  in  the  roof  be-  r*inqq 
tween  the  inclosed  and  uninclosed  part,  and  the  inhabitants  and  owners  *- 
usually  called  it  the  cow-stalls :  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  all  the  judges  (except 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.  B.,  and  Taunton,  J.)  met  and  considered  this  case,  and  Lord 
Tenterden,  C.  J.,  Bayley,  B.,  Littlcdale,  J.,  Vaughan,  B.,  Parke,  J.,  and  Bollund. 
B.,  held  this  to  be  <n  an  out-house  within  the  statute.  The  other  seven  judges  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  a  pardon  was  recommended. (j) 

The  prisoner  was  charged  in  one  count  with  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse,  and  in 
another  with  setting  fire  to  a  stable ;  the  place  burnt  had  been  an  oven  to  bake 
bricks,  and  the  prosecutor  had  made  a  doorway  (with  a  door)  into  it,  and  had  pat 
boards  and  turf  over  the  vent-hole  at  the  top.  Two  poles  had  been  fixed  across  it 
at  about  half  its  height,  on  which  boards  had  been  laid  so  as  to  make  a  loft  floor. 
In  this  place,  the  prosecutor  kept  a  cow;  and  adjoining  to  it.  but  not  under  the 
same  roof,  was  a  lean-to  iu  which  a  person  named  Cope  kept  a  horse ;  but  this  latter 
building  was  not  injured  by  the  fire.  The  building  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  any  dwelling-house,  and  the  owner  of  the  nearest  dwelling-house  had  no  in- 
terest in  it,  and  no  dwelling-house  or  farm-yard  of  the  prosecutor  was  near  it,  and 
there  was  no  wall  to  connect  it  with  any  dwelling-house.  It  was  contended  for  the 
prisoner,  that  this  building  was  neither  a  stable  nor  an  outhouse.  The  term  out- 
house had,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  repealed  statutes,  been  held  to  apply 
to  those  buildings  only  which  were  within  the  curtilage,  and  in  which,  till  the  7  & 
8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  a  burglary  might  be  committed,  and  the  rule  being  that  where  any 
term  which  has  obtained  a  precise  and  definite  meaning  at  common  law,  or  in  a 
statute,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  the  same  meaning  there  ;(&)  it  must  be  taken 
that  the  word  outhouse  was  used  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
had  at  common  law  and  under  the  former  statutes;  and  unless  such  a  construction 
were  put  upon  that  word,  the  words  "  stable,  coach-house,"  &c,  were  useless. 
Taunton,  J. :  "  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  case  within  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. It  is  true,  that  the  word  ' outhouse'  occurs  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
I  apprehend  that  it  has  been  settled  from  ancient  times  that  an  outhouse  must  be 
that  which  belongs  to  a  dwelling-house,  and  is  in  some  respect  parcel  of  such  dwell- 
ing-house. This  building  is  not  parcel  of  any  dwelling-house,  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  connected  in  any  way,  either  with  the  premises  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  or  of  the 
prosecutor.  It  had  been  a  brick-kiln,  and  the  prosecutor  kept  his  cow  there  after- 
wards. There  is  no  such  word  as  cow-house  in  the  statute.  The  only  word  likely 
to  be  applicable  in  this  case  is  the  word  outhouse ;  and  this  building  being  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  dwelling-house,  it  is  not  included  in  the  legal  definition  of 
outhouse.  It  is  also  not  a  stable;  indeed,  I  do  not  see  that  it  could  be  much  more 
properly  called  a  stable  than  it  could  be  called  a  coach-house."(/) 

(j)  Rex  v.  Ellfson,  R.  A  M.  C.  C.  R.  33G. 

(k)  Bac.  Ahr.  Statute  (I.  4) ;  Moore  r.  Hussey,  Hob.  97;  Smith  v.  Harmon,  6  Mod.  142. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Haughton,  5  C.  k  P.  :>:>5  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.),  March  15,  1833.  This  case  is  enti- 
tled to  the  more  weight,  as  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judgl  was  not  formed  with  reference 
to  this  case  alone,  but  the  same  question  had  before  been  raised  and  discussed  before  him 
in  Rex  v.  Williams,  Gloucester  Lent  Ass.  1832.  In  that  case  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
setting  fire  to  a  building,  which  was  in  one  count  described  as  a  barn,  and  in  another  as 
an  outhouse,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  barn,  which  had  a  sloping  roof  extending 
continuously  over  the  barn,  and  a  cow-house  adjoining  to  the  barn,  the  rafters  of  the  roof 
running  the  whole  length  over  both  buildings;  but  there  was  a  wall  between  them,  and 
in  this  wall  there  was  a  square  aperture  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  to  the  cattle  ; 
there  was  no  internal  communication  between  the  barn  and  the  cow-house ;  a  part  of  the 
roof  over  the  cow-house  was  burnt,  but  no  part  of  the  barn.  The  buildings  were  in  a 
field,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  house.  It  was  objected,  first,  that  the  building  burnt 
was  not  a  barn — it  was  merely  a  cow-house,  and  the  use  of  it  as  such  determined  what 
the  building  was.  Secondly,  it  was  not  an  outhouse,  because  it  was  neither  within  the 
curtilage  nor  had  any  connection  with  any  dwelling-house ;  after  hearing  the  points 
argued,  Taunton,  J.,  consulted  Littledale,  J.,  and  then  said,  "  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  term  'outhouse,'  and  therefore  I  will  reserve  the 
point.  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  myself  on  both  points,  which,  however,  I  will  not 
state."    The  prisoner  was  acquitted.    The  case  of  Rex  v.  Ellison  came  before  the  judges 
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*1(um       *^°  wnere  tne  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  2, 

J   for  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse,  and  it  appeared  that  the  building  was  a  kind 

of  cart-hovel,  consisting  of  a  stubble  roof,  supported  by  uprights,  and  was  situate  by 

itself  in  a  field  some  distance  from  any  other  buildings,  Vaughan,  B.,  was  of  opinion 

•  that  it  was  improperly  described  as  an  outhouse,  (ra) 

In  an  indictment  for  arson  the  building  was  described  in  different  counts  as  li  a 
shed  "  and  "  a  building  used  for  carrying  on  a  certain  trade,  to  wit,  the  trade  of  a 
builder/1  The  building  stood  on  premise^  belonging  to  a  gentleman  possessing  a 
considerable  freehold,  and  he  employed  his  capital  in  building  houses  thereon,  of 
which  from  twenty  to  thirty  were  in  the  course  of  erection,  himself  providing  the 
materials  and  superintending  the  work,  which  was  performed  by  persons  sometime* 
under  contracts  with  him,  and  sometimes  directly  employed  by  him,  but  always  with 
his  own  materials.  His  object  was  to  let  the  premises,  or  sell  and  convey  them  as 
he  could  find  purchasers.  The  building  was  erected  four  or  five  years  ago  for  the 
convenience  of  the  works.  It  was  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet  square,  its  sides 
of  wood,  with  glass  windows,  its  roof  slated,  and  it  was  commonly  called  the  *4  work- 
shop." It  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  seasoned  timber,  as  a  place  of  deposit  fur 
tools,  and  a  place  where  timber  was  worked  up  into  proper  forms  and  prepared  fur 
use.  At  the  time  of  the  fire  this  building  contained  timber  prepared  for  use.  For 
the  prisoner  it  was  contended  that  this  building  was  neither  a  shed  or  building  used 
for  carrying  on  a  trade.  The  objections  were  overruled,  and  the  jury  found  the  pri- 
soner guilty,  and  that  the  prosecutor  had  been,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  in 
the  habit  of  employing  his  capital  in  the  building  of  houses  on  his  own  land,  and  of 
purchasing  and  working  up  timber  and  other  materials  in  their  erection  for  his 
profit  and  gain,  and  that  the  building  was  at  the  time  of  the  fire  employed  for  such 
purposes;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held  that  the  building  was  a  shed 
within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  1.  The  second  section  of  that 
♦10411  Btatute  related  to  farm  produce;  but  the  first  section  evidently  *  comprised 
J  buildings  other  than  farm  buildings ;  and  Patteson,  J.,  said,  "  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  a  building  used  in  carrying  on  trade  within  the  1  Vict.  c.  89, 
s.  3."(n) 

One  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  attempting  to  set  fire  to  a  building  then  and 
there  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  builder;  another  a  shed; 
and  others  a  stable,  outhouse,  and  a  stack  of  haulm  respectively.  Combustibles 
were  found  partly  consumed  on  some  haulm,  which  had  been  carted  from  a  field 
into  the  building,  and  there  stacked  under  cover.  The  building  itself  was  originally 
intended  for  and  used  as  a  stable,  but  had  latterly  been  divided  into  three  parts  by 
a  wall  which  only  reached  up  to  the  eaves ;  one  of  these  divisions  was  still  used  as 
v  a  stable,  and  that  in  which  the  combustibles  were  placed  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  building,  and  at  the  time  in  question  contained,  besides  the  haulm,  a  quantity  of 
tiles,  stored  for  the  use  of  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  builder,  and  stated  that  he 
had,  not  long  before,  mixed  some  mortar  in  it  for  building  purposes,  and  had  been 
accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  timber  and  sand  in  it.     Coleridge,  J. :  "  This 

,  between  this  case  and  Rex  v.  Haughton,  and,  either  by  that  case  or  by  some  other  means, 
the  learned  judge  had  come  to  so  decided  an  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "out* 
-  house/'  that  he  did  not  reserve  the  point. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Parrott,  6  C.  &  P.  402  (25  E.  G.  L.  R.).  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  other- 
wise the  point  would  have  been  reserved.  See  Rex  v.  Woodward,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  323, 
and  Rex  v.  Newill,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  458,  where  questions  arose,  but  were  not  decided,  as 
to  whether  certain  buildings  were  outhouses.  • 

(n)  Reg.  v.  Amos,  2  Den.  C.  C.  65.  There  were  also  counts  describing  the  building  aJ 
"a  warehouse,"  "an  office,"  and  "ushop;"  but  no  opinion  as  to  these  was  expressed 
Stuart  v.  Sloper,  4  Kxch.  700,  was  referred  to  as  to  the  prosecutor  being  a  builder.  The 
word  "  shed  "  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  "  shade ;"  but  it  seems  originally 
to  have  been  a  building  covered  with  sheaves.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  build- 
ings for  cattle,  e.g.,  cowshed,  sheepshed  ;  and  Shiepshed  in  the  Forest  of  Cham  wood  was 
anciently  spelled  Sheepsheved :  Potter's  "  Charnwood  Forest,"  p.  174.  And  in  a  note 
Potter  says,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  frequent  mode  of  spelling  Swinesbed  (Lin- 
coln) was  Swinesbeved  in  old  writings;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  'shed'  is  an 
abbreviation  of  sheved  (sheaved),  that  is,  thatched."  See  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yerborgh's  "His- 
tory of  Sleaford." 
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building  is  certainly  misdescribed  in  those  counts  which  lay  it  as  an  outhouse,  a  shed, 
and  a  stable.  There  is  no  pretence  for  calling  it  by  either  of  the  two  first  names ; 
and  as  to  the  third,  I  think  that,  though  the  whole  building  was  no  doubt  a  stable, 
this  particular  portion  of  it  lost  that  character  when  the  division  took  place.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  counts  which  charge  the  prisoner  with  an  attempt  to  set 
fire  to  a  stack  of  haulm,  and  a  building  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  a  builder,  are  sustained  by  this  evidence.  I  do  not  think  it  essentially 
necessary  to  the  character  of  a  stack  that  it  should  be  erected  out  of  doors.  It  is 
enough  if  the  material  be  collected  direct  in  the  field,  and  stacked  in  the  building. 
With  respect  to  the  other  count,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  building  used  by 
the  prosecutor  in  carrying  on  his  trade.  It  is  clear  that  a  builder  must  have  some 
place  in  which  to  deposit  his  timber,  -bricks,  and  tiles,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  support  this  count,  that  any  portions  of  a  building  should  be  constructed  in  it ; 
but  it  does  appear  that  such  has  been  the  case,  for  the  prosecutor  says  that,  when 
engaged  near  this  place,  he  mixes  his  mortar  in  it."(o) 

On  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  building  described  in  one  count  as  a  stable, 
in  another  as  an  outhouse,  the  evidence  was  that  the  building  stood  in  a  field,  and 
originally  consisted  of  a  stable  and  cow-house,  which  were  under  the  same  roof,  but 
divided  from  one  another  by  a  partition  that  ran  up  to  the  slant  of  the  roof.  The 
stable  had  originally  been  provided  with  a  rack  and  manger,  but  not  with  r*i(U2 
stalls.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  the  prosecutor  *used  to  keep  young  L 
horses  in  the  field,  and  drive  them  into  the  stable  at  night.  Since  that  time  it  had 
been  used  to  put  hay  or  straw  in.  Last  spring  two  calves  had  been  put  there  to  fatten. 
and  the  rack  had  been  removed.  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  the  building  clearly  was 
not  an  outhouse,  for  an  outhouse  means  something  annexed  to  an  in  house,  and  that 
whether  it  was  a  stable  was  a  question  for  the  jury.  If  it  ever  was  a  stable  it  was 
a  stable  now.  The  rack  was  not  taken  away  with  the  intention  of  never  replacing 
it.  The  question  was  whether  it  was  what  the  jury,  as  a  matter  of  plain  under- 
standing and  common  sense,  understood  to  be  a  s table. (/?) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  stable  the  evidence  was  that  the  building 
was  built  for  and  had  been  used  as  a  stable,  but  for  eight  or  ten  years  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay ;  the  manger  and  racks  had  been  removed,  and  the  roof 
had  partly  fallen  in,  and  the  building  was  used  as  a  shed  only.  Cress  well,  J.,  said 
the  building  in  its  present  state  could  not  be  considered  a  stable.  The  description 
in  the  indictment  must  be  made  out  by  evidence  of  its  present  state,  whereas  now  it 
was  merely  a  shed. (9) 

Upon  an  indictment  on  the  1  Vict.  c.  89.  s.  10,  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  grain 
it  appeared  that  the  stack  was  of  the  flax  plant  with  the  seed  or  grain  in  it.  a. id  the 
jury  having  found  that  the  flax  seed  is  a  grain,  it  was  held,  on  a  case  reserved,  that 
the  conviction  was  right/r) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  wood,  it  appeared  that  between 
the  house  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  house  next  to  it  there  was  an  archway,  which 
carts  could  go  under,  and  that  over  this  archway  a  sort  of  loft  was  made  by  means 
of  a  temporary  floor;  and  that  in  this  place  the  prosecutor  kept  wood,  straw,  and 
fuel.  It  further  appeared  that,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  there  was  in  this  place  about 
an  armful  of  straw  and  a  score  of  faggots,  which  were  piled  up  one  upon  another. 
The  straw  was  burnt,  and  also  some  of  the  faggots,  but  no  part  of  the  building 
caught  fire.  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  stack  of 
wood  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8<>eo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  17. (s) 

An  indictment  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  17,  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of 
straw,  was  held  not  to  be  supported  by  evidence  of  firing  a  stack  of  haulm.     The 
prisoners  were  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  straw,  and  on   the  trinl  it 
appeared  that  the  stack  consisted  partly  of  cole  seed  straw,  and  partly  of  wheat, 
stubble,  after  the  reaping  and  carrying  the  straw ;  the  greater  part  was  of  the  latter. 

(0)  Reg.  v.  Munson,  2  Cox  C.  C.  186.  (p)  Reg.  v.  Hammond,  1  Cos  C.  G.  60. 

(?)  Reg-  v-  Col  ley,  2  M.  k  Rob.  475,  Cresswell,  J  ,  offered  to  reserve  the  point,  but  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  not  requiring  it,  an  acquittal  was  directed, 
(r)  Keg.  r.  Spencer,  D.  k  6.  131. 
($)  Rex  v.  Aris,  6  C.  k  P.  348  (25  E.  C.  L.  R.). 
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The  jury  said  that  the  stubble  was  haulm ;  upon  which,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Den  man,  C.  J.,  Gaselee,  J.,  directed  an  acquittal.(<) 

*104.*n  *  Where  on  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  straw,  it  appeared 
J  that  the  stack  was  composed  of  hedges  and  rushes,  the  produce  of  the  fens, 
which  had  been  cut  and  stacked  ;  Williams,  J.,  held  that  the  prisoner  must  be  ac- 
quitted;  for  straw,  in  the  usual  and  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  meant  the  straw 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.(w) 

A  stack  which  principally  consisted  of  wheat  straw,  with  stubble  laid  on  the  top 
of  it  to  prevent  it  blowing  away,  was  held  to  be  a  stack  of  straw,  within  the  7  &  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  30.  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of 
straw.  The  stack  was  principally  wheat  straw,  the  greatest  part ;  the  bottom  part 
was  of  wheat  straw,  made  up  after  the  wheat  was  carried,  half-a-load ;  the  stack  was 
three  loads ;  there  was  stubble  at  the  top  to  keep  the  straw  from  blowing  away.  It 
is  not  usual  to  put  stubble  on  all  straw  stacks,  but  just  as  the  farmer  pleases;  and, 
upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  present  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  was 
a  stack  of  straw.(r) 

It  was  an  offence  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  9,  for  a  part  owner  of  a  ship 
to  set  fire  to  it.  The  vendee  of  a  share  in  a  ship  was  a  complete  owner  if  an  entry 
of  a  bill  of  sale  to  him,  as  the  form  6  Geo.  4,  c.  110,  s.  37,  required,  was  made  in 
the  proper  book  of  registry,  though  it  did  not  express  in  terms  that  the  bill  of  sale 
was  produced,  because  it  would  be  against  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  make  the  entry, 
except  on  such  production.  The  giving  a  date  which  has  nothing  to  apply  to  bat 
the  production  of  the  bill  of  sale  will  imply  it.  Two  or  more  persons  may  hold 
shares  in  a  ship  jointly.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a  certain  ves- 
sel, the  property  of  the  prisoner  and  of  Grenfell  and  Eddy,  with  intent  to  prejudice 
Grenfell  and  Eddy,  being  part  owners  of  the  said  vessel.  There  were  other  counts 
only  stating  Greniell  and  Eddy  to  be  part  owners,  and  not  taking  notice  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  prisoner.  A  bill  of  sale,  dated  the  7th  of  August,  1829,  from  the  pri- 
soner, who  was  then  the  sole  owner,  to  Grenfell  and  Eddy,  of  £  J  parts  of  the  vessel, 
was  put  in,  and  the  following  entry  in  the  book  of  registry  of  the  vessel,  pursuant  to 
the  G  Geo.  4,  c.  110,  s.  37  :— 

"  Custom  House,  Padntow,  11th  August,  1829. 
':  William  Philip  of  Padstow  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  mariner,  hath  sold  by 
bill  of  sale,  dated  the  7th  of  August,  1829,  JJ  shares  to  N.  Grenfell,  of  St.  Just  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  mine  agent,  and  R.  Eddy,  of  Penzance  in  the  same  county, 
merchant. 

"  Edward  Edwards,  Collector. 
"  John  Phillips,  Jon^U-oller." 

An  indorsement  in  the  like  terms  was  made  on  the  certificate  of  registry.  A  sub- 
sequent entry  of  mortgage  of  the  prisoner's  shares,  after  the  date  of  the  mortgage 
♦10441  ^ee^  aQ,dcd  the  words  unow  ^produced."  It  was  contended  for  the  pri- 
-*  soner,  that  the  bill  of  sale  was  not  valid,  as  the  6  Geo.  4,  c.  110,  s.  37,  re- 
quired the  entry  to  contain  not  only  the  date  of  the  bill  of  sale,  but  of  the  production 
of  it;  Gaselee,  J.,  and  Bosanquct,  J.,  rather  thought  that  the  date  of  the  11th 
August,  1829,  in  the  commencement  of  the  entry,  might  be  considered  as  the  date 
of  the  production,  particularly  as  it  exactly  complied  with  the  form  given  by  the 

(t)  Rex  v.  Tottenham,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  461*  7  C.  &  P.  237  (32  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  word 
"haulm"  was  probably  introduced  in  sec.  10  of  the  1  Vict.  c.  89,  in  consequence  of  this 
case.  In  Rex  v.  Turner,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  239,  a  question  was  raised  whether  a  stack  was 
a  stack  of  straw  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30.  The  stack  was  made  partly  of  straw,  there 
being  two  or  three  loads  of  it  at  the  bottom,  and  the  residue  of  haulm,  that  is,  the  after- 
math of  the  stubble  of  rye  or  wheat,  about  eighteen  inches  long ;  according  to  one  witness 
the  straw  and  haulm  were  mixed.  This  question  was  not  decided  by  the  judges.  At  the 
following  assizes  the  prisoners  were  again  indicted,  and  one  count  charged  them  with 
setting  tire  to  a  stack  of  straw,  called  haulm ;  and  Vaughan,  B.,  intimated  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  convict  them  on  this  count,  and  they  were  convicted  on  counts  for  setting 
fire  to  a  barn  and  a  wheat  stack  :  4  C.  &  P.  246  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(u)  R.  g.  v.  Baldock,  2  Cox  C.  C.  55. 

(v)  Rex  v.  Newill,  3  Burn's  Just. ;  Doy.  A  Wms.  999  j  R.  k  M.  O.  C.  R.  458. 
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Act.  Upon  a  case  reserved  upon  the  question  (among  others)  whether  the  owner- 
ship of  Grenfcll  and  Eddy  had  been  sufficiently  proved,  it  was  contended,  first,  that, 
two  persons  could  not  be  owners  of  }*-ths  of  a  ship,  the  shares  held  by  each  not  being 
specified  under  6  Geo.  4,  c.  110,  s.  32 ;  secondly,  that  the  transfer  was  not  valid  to 
pass  the  property,  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  the  date  and  the  fact  of  production ; 
thirdly,  that  it  was  no  offence  within  the  statute  for  an  owner  or  part  owner  to  set 
fire  to  his  own  ship ;  but  the  judges  overruled  the  objections,  being  of  opinion  that 
two  or  more  persons  might  hold  shares  jointly ;  and  that  the  entry  was  sufficient,  as 
the  date  had  no  application,  unless  it  applied  to  the  production  of  the  bill  of  sale  and 
entry  thereof  by  the  officer,  it  being  against  his  duty  lo  make  the  entry  but  on  the. 
production  of  the  bill  of  sale ;  and  the  conviction  was  therefore  affirmed,  (m?) 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  of  an  indictment  upon  the  9  Geo.  3,  c.  29,  s.  2,  now  also 
repealed,  which  related  to  the  burning  of  mills,  it  was  objected  that  a  cotton  mill  was 
not  within  the  meaning  of  that  statute ;  but  the  objection  was  overruled.(x) 

A  count  on  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  8,  alleged  that  the  prisoner  feloniously, 
wilfully,  and  maliciously,  set  fire  to  certain  goods  in  a  house  in  his  own  occupation, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  Shropshire  and  North  Wales  Insurance  Company.  The 
goods  had  been  insured* against  fire,  and  were  in  the  prisoner's  own  house,  and  no 
part  of  the  house  was  burnt.  It  was  objected  that  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  8, 
which  enacted  that  "  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  goods 
or  chattels  being  in  any  building,  the  setting  fire  to  which  is  made  felony  by  this  or 
any  other  Act,"  &c,  only  applied  to  the  case  where  the  setting  fire  to  a  building/?er 
8c  was  an  offence,  and  that  to  make  a  person  setting  fire  to  a  house  in  his  own  occu- 
pation guilty  of  an  offence  within  the  1  Vict.  c.  89,  there  must  be  some  one  in  the 
house,  or  the  setting  on  fire  must  be  done  with  intent  to  defraud.  The  objection 
was  overruled,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  maliciously  setting  fire  to 
his  own  goods  in  his  own  house,  with  intent,  by  burning  the  goods,  to  defraud  the 
insurance  office ;  and.  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  under  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c. 
19,  s.  8,  the  offence  was  complete  if  there  were  a  setting  fire  to  the  goods  under  such 
circumstances  as,  if  shown  with  respect  to  a  house  set  on  fire,  would  render  the  set^ 
ting  fire  to  the  house  a  felony.  Here  the  intent  to  defraud  was  alleged  with  respect 
to  the  goods.  The  setting  fire  to  the  house  with  the  like  intent  would  be  a  felony. 
The  offence,  therefore,  was  sufficiently  stated  in  the  count,  and  the  case  was  brought 
within  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament.^) 

The  prisoners  were  indicted  under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  9,  *for  r*in4* 
damaging  the  house  of  J.  Gate  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  J.  Gate  and  L 
his  wife  being  therein.  In  Cumberland  there  is  a  custom  in  country  places,  when  a 
wedding  has  taken  place,  for  the  neighbors  to  assemble  with  guns,  and  fire  a  kind  of 
feu  de  joie  in  honor  of  the  event,  the  bridegroom  or  his  friends  treating  them.  In 
pursuance  of  this  custom  the  prisoners  and  others  went  with  a  gun  thus  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  Gate's  daughter  with  one  Noble.  On  arriving  at  Gate's  house  they 
asked  for  drink,  and  said  they  had  come  to  shoot.  Noble  treated  them  to  beer,  and 
gave  the  one  who  had  the  gun  2s.  6<7.  not  to  fire.  Having  got  the  beer  they 
wanted  something  to  eat,  but  were  put  out  of  Gate's  house.  They  then  began  to 
fire  the  guu  ;  at  first  in  front  of  the  house ;  then  they  fired  under  the  door,  filling 
the  house  with  smoke.  They  fired  off  the  gun  next  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
door,  and,  being  out  of  percnsgion~caps,  applied  a  candle  to  the  nipple  fbr  the  pur- 
pose. The  effect  of  this  shot  was  to  drive  the  key  with  great  violence  into  the 
house,  cutting  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Gate,  and  knocking  Gate  insensible  off  his  chair  by 
striking  him  on  the  head.  It  also  blew  the  lock  of  the  door  to  pieces,  and  split  the 
door.  The  prisoners  were  afterwards  very  abusive  and  violent  on  the  inmates  rush- 
ing out  to  capture  them  and  their  gun.  Martin,  B.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  statute 
was  not  meant  to  apply  to  such  a  ease  as  this,  but  rather  to  malicious  injuries  to 
houses,  by  placing  or  throwing  explosive  substanoes  against  or  into  them,  with 

(w)  Rex  v.  Pbilp,  R.  &  M.  0.  C.  R.  263.  See  this  case,  antet  p.  1019,  as  to  the  Intent  to 
injure. 

(x)  Anon.,  Lancaster  Special  Session,  May,  1812;  2  Stark.  Crira.  Plead.  420. 

W)  Reg-  v-  Lyons,  Bell  C,  C.  38.  The  new  clause*  are  framed  so  as  to  prevent  any  such 
doubt  in  future. 
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intent  to  destroy  the  house  or  injure  the  inmates.     This  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
wanton  mischief  or  assault,  and  he  directed  an  acquittal. (z) 

In  a  case  in  which  the  construction  of  the  43  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  came  under  consider- 
ation, it  was  decided  that  the  '*'  intent  to  injure"  mentioned  in  that  statute,  must  be 
inferred  where  injury  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  setting  fire  to  the 
premises,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  must  he  supposed  to  intend  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  own  acts.  The  indictment  was  for  setting  fire  to  a  mill,  with  intent 
to  injure  the  occupiers  thereof,  and  a  point  was  reserved  whether,  under  the  43  Geo. 
3.  c.  58,  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  some  evidence  of  an  intent  to  injure  beyond 
the  mere  act  of  setting  fire ;  upon  which  the  judges  were  unanimous  that  the  party 
must  be  taken  to  have  intended  what  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  act. (a) 

Where  a  count  alleged  the  setting  fire  to  a  house  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
Globe  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company,  and  it  was  stated,  but  not  proved,  that 
that  company  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Maule,  J.,  held  that  the  count 
could  not  be  maintained ;  it  did  not  allege  an  intent  to  defraud  "  any  person"  as 
required  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  any  corporation. (t) 

But  it  would  seem  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  now  provided  for  by  sec.  60  of  the 
new  Act,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  allege  or  prove  an  intent  to  defraud  any 
particular  person. (c) 

♦10461  With  respect  to  the  indictment,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  *clearly 
-*  necessary  in  an  indictment  for  arson  at  common  law  to  lay  the  offence  to 
have  been  done  wilfully  and  maliciously  :{d)  and  though  the  words  '*  wilful  and 
malicious"  did  not  occur  in  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  necessary  in  an  indictment  upon  that  statute. (c)1 

The  indictment  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c  30,  must  have  charged  the  offence  to 
have  been  done  "  unlawfully  and  maliciously ;"  and  stating  that  it  was  done  "  feloni- 
ously, voluntarily,  and  maliciously"  was  not  sufficient.  The  first  count  alleged  that 
the  prisoners  a  certain  barn  "  feloniously,  voluntarily,  and  maliciously"  did  set  fire 
to,  &c.  The  second  count  stated  that  the  prisoners  a  certain  stack  of  straw  "  feloni- 
ously, voluntarily,  and  maliciously"  did  set  fire  to,  &c.  Upon  reading  the  indict- 
ment, Parke,  J.,  found  that  it  did  not  pursue  the  words  of  the  statute,  as  it  omitted 
the  word  4<  unlawfully,"  and  he  referred  to  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25,  8,  96,  where  it  is 
laid  down,  (ithat  where  a  statute  uses  the  word  '  unlawfully'  in  the  description  of  an 
offence,  it  is  certain  that  an  indictment  grounded  on  it  must  use  the  word  iUiate  or 
some  other  tantamount."  The  indictment,  therefore,  seemed  to  the  learned  judge  to 
be  bad ;  but  he  left  the  case  to  the  jury ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  held 
that  the  indictment  ought  to  have  charged  the  act  to  have  been  done  "  unlawfully/' 
and  they  thought  it  best  to  order  a  new  indictment  to  be  preferred  at  the  following 
assizes.(/) 

It  was  holden  not  to  be  necessary  to  allege  the  burning  of  a  dwelling-house ;  and 
that  the  burning  of  a  house  only  was  a  sufficient  statement.^)  And  where  an  in- 
dictment on  the  same  repealed  statute  stated  the  burning  to  be  of  outhouses  generally, 
without  specifying  their  denomination,  it  was  holden  good. (h)  And  we  have  just 
seen  that  it  was  holden  to  be  sufficient,  in  an  indictment  upon  that  statute,  to  state 
the  burning  of  an  outhouse,  if  it  were  such  in  fact,  though  in  point  of  law  it  was 

(z)  Reg.  v  Brown,  3  F.  k  F.  821.  If  this  case  is  correctly  reported,  it  deserves  recon- 
sideration. 

(a)  Rex  v.  Farrington,  MS.,  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  207.  See  Rex  v.  Newill,  ante,  p. 
1019. 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Allison,  1  Cox  C.  C.  24.  (e)  Ante,  p.  1022. 

(d)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  11,  p.  1033,  ante,  p.  1024.  In  Cox's  case,  1  Leach  71,  it  was 
holden,  upon  an  indictment  for  perjury  at  common  law,  that  the  words  "falsely,  mali- 
ciously, wickedly,  and  corruptly,"  implied  that  the  offence  was  committed  wilfully. 

(e)  Minton's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  5,  p.  1033. 

(/)  Hex  v.  Turner,  R.  k  M.  C   C.  R.  239;   4  C.  k  P.  245  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.) ;   1  Lew.  9. 
(ff)  3  Inst.  67  ;   1  Hale  5«7 :  Sum.  86 ;   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  39,  8.  1 ;  ante,  p.  1037,  note  (/). 
(A)  Glandfield's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  11,  p.  1033,  1034. 

1  In  an  indictment  for  an  attempt  to  burn  a  building,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the 
combustible  materials  used  for  the  purpose :  Comm.  v.  Flynn,  3  Cash.  529. 
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parcel  of  the  dwelling-house,  as  being  within  the  curtilage. (t)  Where  the  indict- 
ment was  for  setting  fire  to  a  hay-stack  upon  the  same  statute,  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  n*t  necessary  to  aver  that  the  stack  was  thereby  burnt ;  that  not  being  requisite 
to  the  completion  of  the  offence. (j  ) 

It  is  material  in  an  indictment  at  common  law  that  the  ownership  of  the  house 
should  be  correctly  stated  so  as  to  show  it  to  be  the  house  of  anotJier  within  the 
principles  mentioned  in  an  early  part  of  this  chapter. (&)  And  stating  that  the 
prisoner  set  fire  to  a  house  at,  &c.,  without  stating  whose  house  it  was,  or  alleging 
anything  to  excuse  that  statement,  will  not  be  sufficient.  An  indictment  charged 
that  the  prisoner  feloniously  set  fire  to  a  house  situated  in  the  parish  of  E.,  and  it 
was  holden  to  be  bad. (7)  *The  facts  were  that  the  house  belonged  to  a  ,-*-.  ft ,,_ 
parish,  and  the  parish  permitted  a  person  to  live  in  it  who  was  merely  a  ■- 
servant  of  the  parish,  and  it  was  wholly  unknown  who  were  the  trustees,  or  in 
whom  the  legal  estate  was  vested ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  holden  by  the  judges, 
that  such  house  might  have  been  laid  to  be  the  property  of  the  overseer  or  of  per- 
sons unknown.(m)  In  an  indictment  upon  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  words  of  the  statute,  sufficient  to  show  the  bouse,  &c.,  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  offender,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  person. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  possession  it  appears  from  a  recent  case  that  a 
house  in  part  of  which  a  man  lives,  and  other  parts  of  which  he  lets  to  lodgers,  may 
be  described  as  his  house,  though  he  has  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Act,  and  executed  an  assignment  including  the  house,  if  the  assignee  has  not  taken 
possession :  or  at  least  no  objection  can  be  made  if  in  other  counts  it  is  stated  as  the 
house  of  the  assignee  and  also  of  the  lodger  whose  room  was  set  fire  to.  The  in- 
dictment described  the  house  first  as  Fearne's,  secondly  as  Dance's,  and  thirdly  as 
the  prisoner's.  Fearne  occupied  part  of  it  and  let  out  the  rest  in  lodgings,  the 
room  set  fire  to  being  let  to  the  prisoner ;  five  months  before  the  fire  Fearne  was  dis- 
charged as  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  had  previously  executed  an  assignment,  includ- 
ing this  house,  to  Dance;  Dance  never  took  possession.  A  case  was  reserved  upon 
the  point  whether  the  possession  of  the  house  was  rightly  described,  and  the  judges 
held  that  it  was ;  for  the  whole  house  was  properly  in  the  possession  of  Fearne,  the 
possession  by  his  tenants  being  his  possession ;  and  if  not,  the  prisoner's  own  room 
might  be  deemed  his  house. (n) 

It  has  been  observed,  that  it  requires  great  nicety  in  some  cases  to  distinguish 
the  person  who  may  be  said  to  occupy  property  mo  jure  :(o)  and  it  will  in  some 
cases  be  advisable  to  state  the  ownership  or  possession  differently,  in  different  counts, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  objection  on  the  ground  of  variance.  In  a  case  where  the 
indictment  laid  the  whole  of  the  premises  consumed  by  the  fire  as  in  the  sole 
occupation  of  one  B.  Silk,  widow,  it  appeared  that  the  premises  burned,  consisting 
of  outhouses,  were  the  property  of  the  widow,  but  where  only  made  use  of  by  her 
son,  who  lived  with  her  after  his  father's  death,  in  the  dwelling-house  adjoining  the 
outhouses,  and  took  upon  him  the  sole  management  of  the  farm,  with  which  these 
outhouses  were  used,  to  the  loss  and  profit  of  which  he  alone  stood,  though  without 
any  particular  agreement  between  him  and  his  mother,  and  he  paid  all  the  servants, 
and  purchased  all  the  stock ;  but  the  legal  property,  both  in  the  dwelling-house  and 
farm,  was  in  the  mother,  and  she  alone  repaired  the  dwelling-house  and  the  out- 
houses in  question  ;  and  the  indictment  in  this  form  was  holden  to  be  improper. 
And  Heath,  J.,  held,  that  as  to  the  stable,  pound,  and  hog-sties,  which  the  son 
alone  used,  the  indictment  must  lay  them  to  be  in  his  occupation ;  and  as  to  the 
brewhouse  (another  of  the  outhouses  burned),  the  mother  and  son  both  occasionally 
paying  for  ingredients,  the  beer  being  used  in  the  family,  to  the  expenses  of  which 
the  mother  in  part  contributed,  though  without  any  particular  ^agreement  r^in^o 
as  to  the  proportion,  that  the  same  should  be  laid  as  in  their  joint  ocoupa-   *- 

(t)  North's  case,  ante,  p.  1037. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Salmon,  MS.  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  &  R.  26. 

(k)  Ante,  p.  1026,  et  teg. 

(1)  Hickman's  case.  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  11,  p.  1034,  MS.  Bayley,  J. 

(m)  2  East  P.  C.  Ibid. 

(n)  Rex  v.  Ball,  MS.  Bayley,  J  ,  and  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  30. 

(o)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  11,  p.  1034. 
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tion.  The  prisoner  was  afterwards  convicted  on  a  second  indictment,  drawn  agree- 
ably to  this  opinion,  and  containing  two  counts;  the  first  laying  the  occupation  in 
the  son  alone,  the  other  laying  it  in  the  mother  and  son ;  and  he  was  executed/;)) 

The  prisoner,  who  was  the  wife  of  James  Wallis.  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a 
certain  house  in  the  possession  of  the  said  J.  Wallis,  with  intent  to  injure  M. 
Wright.  The  second  count  charged  her  with  the  like  offence  with  intent  to  injure 
Lord  Yarborough.  The  prisoner's  husband  was  a  laborer  of  Mr.  Wright,  who  pro- 
vided him  with  the  house  in  question  as  part  of  his  wages.  The  house  was  Lord 
Yarborough 's  property,  and  was  let  with  a  large  farm,  and  other  cottages  fur  the 
accommodation  of  laborers  on  the  farm,  by  his  lordship  to  Wright.  Wright,  being 
dissatisfied  with  Wallis's  conduct,  discharged  him  from  his  service,  and  told  him  to 
quit  his  house  in  a  month,  which  time  he  allowed  him  to  procure  another  residence. 
Two  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  month,  Wallis  and  the  prisoner  and  his  family 
still  continuing  in  possession,  Wright  and  two  of  his  servants  went  in  the  daytime, 
whilst  the  husband  was  out,  to  strip  off  part  of  the  thatch,  in  order  to  force-  them  to 
quit.  The  prisoner  resisted;  struck  at  the  men  with  a  pitchfork;  knocked  out  the 
windows  and  doors;  made  a  fire  with  the  fragments  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and 
thereby  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  burned  it  down.  The  jury  found  that  she  wilfully 
set  the  house  on  fire,  and  that  the  fire  communicated  to  the  house  whilst  Wallis 
continued  in  the  actual  possession  of  it  by  means  of  his  family  and  furniture.  The 
learned  judge  thought  the*  indictment  should  have  been  framed  differently,  and 
should  have  stated  the  house  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Wright,  Wallis  having,  at 
the  time  of  the  fire,  no  lawful  possession,  but  the  legal  possession  being  in  Wright: 
an  offence  committed  under  similar  circumstances  would  have  been  capital  before 
the  passing  of  the  43  Geo.  3,  c.  58,(9)  ana*  would  have  been  a  felony  at  common 
law.  But,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  present  held,  that  as*  Wallis  was  the 
actual  occupier,  the  statement  was  proper,  and  the  conviction  right.(r") 

It  was  considered  in  a  case  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  9,  that  an  indict- 
ment for  setting  fire  to  a  barge  ought  to  contain  an  averment  that  it  was  done  with 
intent  to  injure  the  owner.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  having:  wilfully  and 
maliciously  set  fire  to  a  barge,  the  property  of  H.  Stevens,  and  there  was  no  aver- 
ment that  the  prisoner  did  it  with  intent  to  prejudice,  &c.  Alderson,  J.,  was  of 
opinion  that  such  an  averment  was  necessary ;  and  upon  its  being  submitted  for  the 
prosecution  that  the  indictment  was  sufficient  without  it,  Alderson,  J.,  observed, 
that  at  least  it  would  have  been  safer  to  have  had  it ;  but  said  that  he  would  confer 
with  Mr.  J.  Gaselee  on  the  point,  and  if  he  agreed  with  him,  he  would  reserve  this 

♦10401  ^^  ^or  ^e  0Pm*on  °*  tne  judges.  Gaselee,  J.,  on  being  consulted,  was  of 
'  -■  opinion  that  the  indictment  was  *  insufficient ;  but  the  prisoner  was  ac- 
quit tt-ed,  and  therefore  any  further  consideration  of  the  case  became  un necessary. (*) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  in  the  first  count  for  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse  in  the 
possession  of  Chettle,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure  Chettle.  and  to  a  certain  stack 
of  straw  belonging  to  Chettle;  in  the  second  count  for  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse; 
and  in  the  third  for  setting  fire  to  a  certain  stack  of  straw  belonging  to  Chettle,  not 
saying  with  intent  to  injure,  &c.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  present 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  as  the  17th  clause  of  the  Act  had  no  words  of 
"intent,  the  last  count  was  good.(0 

The  judges  will  take  judicial  notice  that  beans  are  "pulse;"  and  therefore, where 
an  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  a  certain  stack  of  beans,  upon 
a  case  reserved,  the  judges  present  unanimously  held  that  they  were  bound  to  con- 
sider beans  as  a  species  of  pulse,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed. (m) 

So  the  judges  will  take  notice  that  barley  is  corn  or  grain.     Where,  therefore,  an 

(p)  Glandfield's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  21,  s.  11,  p.  1034. 

(q)  Gowen's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  1027.  (r)  Rex  v.  Wallis,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  344. 

(*)  Rex  v.  Smith,  4  C.  &  P.  569  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  March  15,  1831.  This  case  occurred 
before  Rex  v.  Xewijl,  infra,  and  it  may  therefore  perhaps  he  doubted  whether  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  learned  judges  in  this  case  may  not  be  considered  as  overruled  by  that 
case.     C.  S.  G. 

(0  Rex  t\  Newill,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  458.  See  this  case,  ante,  p.  1019,  as  to  the  person 
intended  to  be  injured. 

(u)  Rex  0.  Woodward,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  323. 
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indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  barley,  Patteson,  J., 
held  that  it  was  sufficient. (v)1 

An  indictment  al'eged  that  the  prisoner  set  fire  to  certain  wood,  to  wit,  to  twenty 
yards  square  of  wood,  situate  and  growing,  &c  ;  and  Alderson,  B.,  after  consulting 
Williams,  J.,  said  it  was  no  offence  to  set  fire  to  a  single  detached  tree ;  and  this 
indictment  was  so  framed  that  proof  of  the  prisoner's  having  set  fire  to  a  single 
detached  tree  would  sustain  it  in  point  of  fact,  and  as  he  should  be  obliged  to  arrest 
the  judgment  if  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  it  was  no  use  to  go  on  with  the 
case.(!£) 

An  indictment  which  alleges  that  the  prisoners  on  such  a  day,  and  at  such  a 
place,  "  feloniously,  unlawfully,  and  '  maliciously  did  set  fire  to  a  certain  stack  of 
barley  of  11.  P.  W.,  then  and  there  being/'  sufficiently  states  the  property  to  belong 
to  11.  P.  W.,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an  indictment  to  state  that  the 
prisoner  did  "  then  and  there1'  set  fire,  &c.(x) 

The  general  provisions  of  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  as  to  the  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship of  partners,  joint  tenants,  &c.,  and  the  ownership  of  property  belonging  to 
counties,  parishes,  &c,  will  apply  to  prosecutions  for  the  offences  now  under  con- 
sideration. (ty) 

The  indictment  on  the  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  2,  alleged  that  the  prisoner  set  fire  to  the 
dwelling-house  of  J.  S.,  the  said  J.  S.  and  his  wife  then  being  therein.  The 
evidence  failed  distinctly  to  show  that  either  J.  S.  or  his  wife  were  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  the  fire ;  and  Wightman,  J.,  held  that  as  there  was  no  such  proof,  the 
case  could  not  be  sustained  on  the  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  2,  and  as  there  was  no  allegation 
of  an  intent  to  defraud  or  injure  any  person,  the  case  could  not  be  sustained  on  the 
third  sectiou.(z) 

Where  an  indictment  on  the  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  2,  alleged  that  the  *prisoner  «-*..  *** 
set  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  M.  T.  being  therein,  and  it  appeared  that  the  ■- 
prisoner  set  fire  to  an  outhouse  adjoining  to  and  under  the  same  roof,  but  not  com- 
municating with  the  dwelling-house,  and  the  fire  spread  to  the  house,  which 
was  burnt.  At  the  time  the  prisoner  set  fire  to  the  outhouse  M.  T.  was  in  the 
dwelling-house,  but  before  the  fire  extended  to  the  house  she  had  left  it.  Patteson, 
J. :  " Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  setting  fire  to  an  outhouse,  which  after- 
wards extends  to  an  adjoining  dwelling-house,  is  setting  fire  to  the  dwelling-house, 
yet  uuless  some  person  is  in  the  dwelling-house  at  the  moment  the  fire  reaches  it, 
the  capital  part  of  the  charge  cannot  be  sustained.  And  as  there  is  no  allegation 
in  this  indictment  that  the  object  of  the  prisoner  was  to  defraud  or  injure  any  one, 
she  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  the  minor  offence  under  sec.  3. "(a)  So  where  a 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a  house,  certain  persons  being  therein,  and  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  stable  immediately  adjoining  the  house,  and  that  the 
family,  being  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire,  rushed  into  the  yard,  and  the  stable  was 
theu  in  flames,  and  these  flames  communicated  to  the  house,  but  the  evideuce  was 
not  precise  as  to  the  time  when  the  house  took  fire.  Alderson,  B.,  directed  the  jury 
to  find  whether  the  house  took  fire  before  the  family  got  in  the  yard  or  after.  If 
they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  after  the  family  was  in  the  yard,  ho  thought  they 
ought  to  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  capital  part  of  the  charge,  as  to  sustain  that  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  necessary  that  the  parties  named  in  the  iudictment  should  be  in 
the  house  at  the  very  time  the  fire  was  communicated  to  it.(o) 

(v)  Ilex  v.  Swatkias,  4  C.  &  P.  548  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(w)  Reg.  v.  Davy,  1  Cox  0.  C.  60.  (z)  Rex  v.  Swatkins,  ubi  supra. 

{!/)  See  ante,  p.  332,  tt  teq.  U)  Reg.  v.  Paice,  1  C.  &  K.  73  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

\a)  Keg.  v.  Fletcher,  2  C.  &  K.  215  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  As  the  outhouse  was  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  house,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  purpose  of  arson  it  was  parcel  of  the 
dwelling-house.  See  ante,  p.  1028,  and  cases  there  cited ;  this  decision,  therefore,  which 
passed  without  argument,  may  be  doubted;  possibly  it  might  be  thought  the  7  k  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  2!',  s.  13,  applied,  but  it  does  not. 

(b)  Keg.  v.  Warren,  1  Cox  C.  C.  68.  The  jury  acquitted,  or  the  point  would  have  been 
reserved. 

1  An  indictment  for  burning  stacks  of  wheat  is  not  supported  by  evidence  of  burning 
shocks  of  wheat:  Denbow  v.  Slate,  18  Ohio  11. 
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The  first  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  a  shed  of  the  S.  E.  R 
Co. ;  the  second  another  shed  of  one  Lake ;  the  third  certain  goods  of  the  company's 
in  another  shed  of  the  company;  the  fourth  certain  goods  of  one  Lake,  in  an  other 
shed  of  the  said  Lake ;  and  the  last  certain  goods  of  the  company  in  another  shed 
of  Lake's.  On  arraignment  it  was  urged  that  the  prosecution  ought  to  elect,  as  the 
indictment  charged  distinct  felonies  under  different  sections  of  the  Act  Wightman, 
J. :  "  It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  not  all  one  and  the  same  transaction,  or  indeed 
one  and  the  same  act ;  the  prisoner  may  have  set  fire  to  goods  in  one  shed,  and  so 
set  fire  to  others ;  in  that  case  it  will  be  all  one  act."(c) 

In  a  case  where  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  setting  fire  to  a  house,  the  proof 
adduced  by  the  first  witness  of  their  having  been  present  in  the  house,  and  impli- 
cated in  the  fact,  was  that  a  bed  and  blankets,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
house  at  the  time  it  was  fired,  and  concealed  by  them  from  that  time,  were  after- 
wards found  in  their  possession ;  and  Buller,  J.,  doubted  at  first  whether  such 
evidence  of  another  felony  could  be  admitted  in  support  of  this  charge.  But  as  it 
*1 0^1 1  seemed  to  be  all  one  act,  although  *the  prisoners  came  twice  to  the  house 
J  fired,  which  was  adjoining  to  their  own,  he  admitted  this  amongst  other 
evidence,  (d) 

A  female  servant  of  the  prosecutor  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  his  stable.  The 
fire  was  discovered  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  in  the  stable,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  kitchen,  where  it 'was  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  to  be;  and  in  order  to 
prove  that  it  must  have  originated  in  the  wilful  act  of  some  one  connected  with  the 
house,  it  was  proposed  to  show  that  on  two  former  recent  occasions  attempts  had 
been  made  by  some  one  from  within  the  house  to  fire  the  warehouse  and  the  shop 
of  the  prosecutor,  though  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  prisoner  or  any 
other  person  was  implicated  in  these  attempts ;  and  Pollock,  C.  Bf,  held  that  this 
evidence  was  clearly  admissible,  and  might  be  used  at  all  events  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  present  fire  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident  Surely  if 
a  man  finds  certain  mysterious  circumstances  to  arise  day  after  day  in  his  establish- 
ment, he  is  at  liberty  to  refer  to  them,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they 
could  not  have  had  their  origin  in  accident,  and  that  a  repetition  of  them  could  only 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  resulted  from  malice  and  design. (e)* 

One  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  setting  fire  to  a  rick  of  one  Wilson, 
another  a  rick  of  one  Applebee,  and  a  third  a  rick  of  one  Taylor.(/)  On  the 
evening  before  the  fires,  which  were  all .  in  the  same  night,  the  prisoner  was  at  a 
public-house,  and  complained  that  Wilson  had  sent  a  lawyer's  letter  to  his  father 
for  a  debt  of  £3,  which  the  prisoner  owed  him,  and  he  said  he  would  be  even  with 
him,  and  would  light  Badsey  from  end  to  end,  and  burn  the  whole  lot  He  left  the 
public-house  about  half-past  six,  saying  he  was  going  to  Evesham,  to  do  which 
he  would  have  to  pass  near  both  Applebee's  and  Wilson's  rickyards.  At  seven  a 
rick  in  Applebee's  yard  was  on  fire,  but  soon  put  out.  At  half-past  seven  a  rick  in 
Wilson's  yard,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  on  fire,  and  the  prisoner  was  seen  to 
come  out  of  an  orchard  into  the  rickyard,  and  he  said  that  he  had  heard  the  cry  of 
fire,  and  in  running  to  the  place  had  jumped  into  the  millpond,  and  was  wet  through; 
but  his  dress  appeared  quite  dry.  He  assisted  in  putting  out  the  fire,  and  after- 
wards went  into  the  house,  and  was  there  as  late  as  eleven ;  but  in  the  meantime 
had  been  home  and  changed  his  clothes,  and  his  frock  was  then  very  wet     At  half- 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Davis,  3  F.  &  F.  19.  The  proof  wag  that  the  prisoner  set  fire  to  some  straw 
in  a  shed  let  by  the  company  to  Lake,  and  the  shed  and  goods  of  Lake  therein  were 
burnt. 

(d)  Hickman's  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  21,  s.  11,  p.  1035. 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Bailey,  2  Cox  C.  C.  311.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  cited  Captain  Donallan's  case,  where 
it  was  proved  that  a  tree  had  been  sawn  nearly  in  two  near  a  spot  where  Sir  T.  Boughtoa 
used  to  fish,  on  a  trial  for  poisoning  him,  though  there  was  no  proof  who  had  sawn  it. 

(/)  In  order  that  the  prisoner  might  not  be  prejudiced  the  facts  were  stated  to  Patte- 
son,  J.,  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  jury,  and  the  evidence  adduced  according  to  his  opinion. 


1  Previous  threats  of  revenge  against  the  owner  are  admissible  :  Gomm.r.  Goodwin.  14 
ray  55.     On  an  indictment  for  arson,  the  jury  may  view  the  premises  :  Fleming  v.  State, 


Gray 

11  Ind.  234. 
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past  twelve  a  rick  of  the  prisoner's  uncle  was  on  fire,  and  the  people  at  Wilson's 
immediately  proceeded  towards  it,  and  met  the  prisoner  running  towards  Wilson's. 
He  was  told  his  father's  or  his  uncle's  ricks  were  on  fire,  and  replied,  "  Not  it,"  and 
proceeded  towards  Wilson's;  but  afterwards  was  assisting  at  putting  out  the  fire  at 
his  uncle's.  Patteson,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  evi- 
dence might  be  given,  on  the  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  Wilson's  rick,  of  the 
movements  of  the  prisoner  during  the  whole  of  that  night,  including  the  r*in&o 
facts  of  his  presence  *and  demeanor  at  the  other  fires,  the  subject  of  the  two  ■- 
other  indictments;  but  that  evidence  ought  not  to  be  given  of  threats,  statements, 
and  particular  acts  pointing  alone  to  those  other  charges,  and  not  tending  to  impli- 
cate or  explain  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  reference  to  the  fire  at  Wilson's/ (/) 

On  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  rick  of  straw  it  appeared  that  the  rick  nad 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  prisoner's  having  fired  a  gun  very  near  it ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  it  was  proposed  to  prove  that  the  rick  had  been  on  fire  on  the  previous 
day,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  then  close  to  it  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  The  defence 
was  that  the  firing  at  the  rick  was  accidental.  It  was  contended  that  the  evidence 
was  not  admissible.  The  firing  of  the  rick  on  the  previous  day,  if  wilfully  done, 
was  a  distinct  felony.  Maule,  J. :  "  Although  the  evidence  offered  may  be  proof  of 
another  felony,  that  circumstance  does  not  render  it  inadmissible,  if  the  evidence  be 
otherwise  receivable.  In  many  cases  it  is  an  important  question  whether  a  thing 
was  done  accidentally  or  wilfully."     u  I  shall  receive  the  evidence/YA) 

On  an  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  building  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had 
given  notice  of  other  fires,  and  had  claimed  the  reward  usually  paid  on  such  occa- 
sions at  the  engine  station,  and  he  had  apparently  no  other  motive  in  setting  fire  to 
the  building  in  question  than  the  expectation. of  getting  such  reward;  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  crowp,  it  was  proposed  to  show  that  the  other  fires,  of  which  the  pri- 
soner had  given  notice,  were  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  one  in  question,  and  different 
from  those  of  which  notice  was  given  by  other  parties ;  but  Erie,  J.,  held,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  the  prisoners  having  given  notice  of  other  fires,  and  claiming  the 
reward,  did  not  permit  evidence  to  be  adduced,  on  which  a  presumption  could  be 
grounded  that  he  caused  these  fires. (i) 

Where  on  an  indictment  for  manslaughter  in  causing  a  death  by  setting  fire  to  a 
ship  it  was  opened  that  the  prisoner  struck  a  light  with  a  match,  and  lighted  a 
caudle,  iu  a  part  of  the  ship  forbidden  by  the  ship's  regulations,  and  threw  away 
the  match  before  it  was  extinguished,  but  that  after  he  had  done  so  a  period  of  six 
hours  elapsed  without  any  sign  of  fire  by  hight  or  smell ;  B  ram  well,  B.,  said,  "  I 
cannot  say  there  is  no  evideuce  for  the  jury,  and  undoubtedly  if  you  could  prove 
exhaustively  that  the  fire  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  other  cause,  that  would  be 
sufficient.  But  here  six  hours  elapse  without  the  slightest  sign,  and  it  would  seem 
rather  like  guessing  at  the  prisoner's  guilt,  which  should  be  brought  home  to  him 
without  any  reasonable  doubt,  to  convict  him  upon  this  evidence."^) 

On  an  indictmeut  for  arson  of  a  house  with  intent  to  defraud  it  wa*  suggested 
that  the  motive  might  have  been  the  desire  to  realize  the  sum  insured  upon  the 
furniture,  &c. ;  and  Pollock,  C.  B.,  held  that  evidence  was  admissible  that  the  pri- 
soner was  in  easy  circumstances,  and  had  a  comfortable  inconie.(  j/) 

It  was  ruled  upon  an  indictment  for  arson,  that  the  books  of  an  insurance  r*io*Q 
company  are  not  evidence  of  au  insurance,  unless  *uotice  had  been  given  to   ■• 
produce  the  policy. (i*)     On  an  indictment  for  feloniously  setting  fire  to  a  house 
with  intent  to  defraud  an  insurance  company,  a  policy  of  insurance  was  given  in 

{g)  Reg.  r.  Taylor,  5  Cox  C.  C.  138.  Evidence  was  accordingly  given  of  which  that 
stated  in  the  text  is  a  summary;  but  threats  against  Applebee  and  Taylor  were  not  ten- 
dered in  evidence.  See  Reg.  v.  Long,  6  C.  ft  P.  179  (25  B.  C.  L.  R.),  post,  Evidence,  vol. 
3,  p.  283. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Dossett,  2  C  k  K.  306  (61  E.  C.  L.  R.).  Maule,  J.,  also  said,  "  If  a  person 
were  charged  with  having  wilfully  poisoned  another,  and  it  were  a  question  whether  he 
knew  a  certain  white  powder  to  be  poison,  evidence  would  be  admissible  to  show  that 
he  knew  what  the  powder  was,  because  he  had  administered  it  to  another  person  who 
had  died,  although  that  might  be  proof  of  another  distiuct  felony." 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Regan,  4  Cor  C  C.  335.  (j)  Reg.  v  Gardner.  I  P.  k  F.  669. 

\jj)  Reg.  v.  Grant,  4  F.  k  F.  322.  (k)  Rex  v.  Doran,  1  Eip.  127,  Ken/on,  C.  J., 
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evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  by  which  the  prisoner's  goods,  in  a  house 
described  in  the  policy,  were  insured  against  fire,  and  upon  which  a  memorandum 
was  indorsed  stating  that  the  goods  insured  had  been  removed  from  the  house  de- 
scribed in  the  policy  to  another  house  mentioned  in  the  memorandum.  Id  this 
house  so  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted the  felony.  The  policy  was  properly  stamped,  but  the  memorandum  had  no 
stamp ;  and  upon  this  circumstance,  an  objection  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner that  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  show,  in  support  of  the  charge,  that  there 
subsisted  a  legal  effective  contract ;  and  that,  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Stamp 
Acts,  the  memorandum  in  question  not  being  stamped  could  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, or  be  good  or  available  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  point  was  reserved, 
and  the  conviction  was  held  to  be  wrong  (/) 

The  offence  of  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  corn  is  not  local  but  transitory ;  it  is 
therefore  no  objection,  upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty  to  an  indictment,  that  it  alleges 
the  fire  to  have  taken  place  at  a  different  place  from  what  it  did,  or  at  a  parish 
which,  in  fact,  does  not  exist.1  The  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner,  at  tbe 
parish  of  Normanton  on  the  Would,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  set  fire  to  a  cer- 
tain outhouse  there  situate,  and  to  a  certain  stack  of  beans  then  and  there  beiug. 
with  intent,  &c.  The  second  count  stated  that  the  prisoner  at  the  parish  aforesaid, 
&c,  set  fire  to  a  certain  outhouse  there  situate,  &c.  The  third  count  stated  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  parish  aforesaid  set  fire  to  a  certain  stack  of  beans,  &c.  The 
house  was  in  Normanton  on  the  Would,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  which  is  a 
hamlet,  maintaining  its  own  poor,  and  is  in  the  parish  of  Plumtree ;  there  is  no  such 
parish  as  Normanton  on  the  Would  in  the  county  of  Nottingham  ;  but  there  are 
two  parishes  called  Normanton  in  ttye  county,  one  called  Normanton  on  the  Sour, 
the  other  Normanton  on  Trent.  Gaselee,  J.,  and  Lit tledale,  J.,  doubted  whether 
the  prisoner  could  be  convicted  on  this  indictment.  The  objection  seemed  to  be 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  charge  as  to  the  outhouse,  as  there  was  a  local 
description  given  to  it  which  should  be  proved  as  laid,  and  even  if  the  words  '•  on 
the  Would"  could  be  rejected  as  surplusage  in  mentioning  the  parish,  still  there  was 
no  such  parish  as  Normanton  singly.  But  they  thought  the  objection  as  to  the 
outhouse  not  material,  if  the  indictment  were  correct  as  to  the  stack  of  beans ;  and 
as  to  that,  the  first  question  would  be,  whether  the  setting  fire  to  that  were  to  be 
considered  as  of  a  local  nature  as  to  the  parish,  or  whether  it  were  to  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  common  larceny,  which  need  not  to  be  proved  in  the  parish 
alleged,  provided  it  be  in  the  county ;  and  if  it  should  be  put  on  the  same  ground 
as  common  larceny  in  this  respect,  then  a  question  would  arise  whether,  as  it  was 
proved  negatively  that  there  was  no  such  parish  as  Normanton  on  the  Would  in  the 
*1 0^4.1  *countv>  the  indictment  could  be  sustained.  And,  upon  a  case  reserved. 
J  the  judges  present  unanimously  held  that  the  offence  of  setting  fire  to  the 
stack  of  beans  had  nothing  of  locality  in  it,  and  that  there  was  no  such  place  in 
the  county  could  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  plea  in  abatement ;  and  the  convic- 
tion was  affirmed. (m) 

The  punishment  of  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  of  accessories  has  been 
already  mentioned  amongst  the  general  provisions  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  9T.(«) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  any  offence  mentioned  in  this  chapter  (except  the 
attempts  specially  provided  for  as  such),  the  jury  may,  under  the  14  &  15  Vict  c. 
100,  s.  9,(/>)  convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  same,  and  thereupon 
he  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  on  an  indict- 
ment for  such  attempt. 

The  prisoners  were  jointly  charged  with  attempting  to  set  fire  to  a  malthouse. 
One  of  the  prisoners  had  gone  to  bed  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  fire  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  other  prisoner  had  lighted  the  fire 

(I)  Gillson's  case,  2  Leach  1007;  1  Taunt.  95;  R.  &  R.  138.  But  the  17  &  18  Vict  c 
83,  8.  27,  obviates  such  objections  altogether. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Woodward,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  323.  See  the  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  1C0,  s.  23,  ***, 
p.  323.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  although  no  opinion  was  given  by  the  judges 
on  the  point,  that  tbe  description  of  the  outhouse  being  local  was  bad.     See  ante,  p.  323. 

(n)  Ante,  p.  1021.  (o)  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  1. 

»  Gomm.  v.  Lamb,  1  Gray  493 ;  State  v.  Gaffrey,  4  Chaod.  163. 
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very  shortly  before  it  was  discovered.  It  was  objected  that  there  was  no  case 
against  the  former  prisoner.  It  was  answered  that  whatever  would  make  a  persou 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  a  felony  would  make  him  a  principal  in  a  misde- 
meanor ;  aud  Williams,  J.,  overruled  the  objection,  and  told  the  jury  that  in  trea- 
son and  misdemeanor  all  who  take  part  in  the  crime  are  principals,  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary  in  this  case  to  prove  that  the  one  prisoner  was  present  when  the 
other  prisoner  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  malthouse,  and  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  one  counselled  and  encouraged  the  other  to  set  fire  to  the  malthouse,  they  might 
both  be  convicted  on  this  indictinent.(p) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted,  on  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  7,  for  attempting  to  set 
fire  to  a  stack  of  corn  with  a  lucifer-match.  The  prisoner  applied  to  the  prosecu- 
tor for  work,  and  being  refused  threatened  to  burn  nim  up  :  he  was  then  seen  to  go 
to  a  neighboring  stack,  and,  kneeling  down  close  to  it,  to  strike  a  lucifer-match,  but 
discovering  that  he  was  watched,  he  blew  out  the  match,  and  went  away.  Pollock, 
C.  B.,  told  the  jury  that  if  they  thought  the  prisoner  intended  to  set  fire  to  the 
stack,  and  that  he  would  have  done  so  had  he  not  been  interrupted,  this  was  in  law 
a  sufficient  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  stack  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  It 
was  clear  that  every  act  done  by  a  person  with  a  view  of  committing  the  felonies 
therein  mentioned  was  not  within  the  statute;  as,  for  instance,  buying  a  box  of 
lucifer-matches  with  intent  to  set  fire  to  a  house.  The  act  must  be  one  immediately 
and  directly  tending  to  the  execution  of  the  principal  crime  [and  committed  by  the 
prisoner  under  such  circumstances  that  he  has  the  power  of  carrying  his  intention 
into  execution].^)  *The  facts  proved  in  this  case  were  sufficient  to  war-  nt-inee 
runt  the  jury  in  finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  if  they  thought  that  he  in-  *- 
tended  to  set  fire  to  the  stack. (r) 

In  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  by  the  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78, 
s.  84,  if  any  menial  or  other  servant,  through  negligence  or  carelessness,  shall  fire, 
or  cause  to  be  fired,  any  dwelling-house  or  outhouse,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  by 
oath  of  one  witness  before  two  justices,  he  shall  forfeit  £100  to  the  churchwardens, 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  sufferers  by  such  fire ;  and  if  he  shall  not  pay  the  same 
immediately  on  demand  of  the  churchwardens,  he  shall  be  committed  by  the  justices 
to  some  workhouse,  or  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  eighteen  months, 
there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor. 

The  28  &  29  Vict  c.  90,  repeals  the  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78 ;  except  83  and  86. 
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INJURIES  to  buildings  by  tenants. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict,  c.  97,  s.  13,  "  whosoever  being  possessed  of  any  dwelling- 
house  or  other  building,  or  part  of  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  held  for  any 
term  of  years  or  other  less  term,  or  at  will,  or  held  over  alter  the  termination  of  any 
tenancy,  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  pull  down  or  demolish,  or  begin  to  pull 
down  or  demolish,  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
pull  down  or  sever  from  the  freehold  any  fixture  being  fixed  in  or  to  such  dwelling- 
house  or  building,  or  part  of  such  dwelling-house  or  building,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemcanor.(a) 

(p)  Reg.  v.  Clayton,  1  G.  ft  K.  128  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(7)  The  dictum  between  brackets  seems  to  be  erroneous ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
man  be  guilty  ot  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  though  he  be  prevented  by  superior  force 
from  doing  so. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Taylor,  I  F.  ft  F.  511. 

(s)  This  clause  is  new  in  England.  It  was  framed  from  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  24  (I.), 
the  terms  being  considerably  altered. 

This  clause  extends  the  former  enactment  to  any  tenant  of  any  part  of  a  dwelling-house 
or  other  building. 

This  clause  is  a  very  important  improvement  in  the  law  of  England,  as  tenant!  have 
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OF  killing  and  maiming  cattle  and  other  animals. 

It  has  been  holden  that  do  indictment  lies  at  common  law  for  unlawfully  with 
force  and  arms  maiming  a  horse.  The  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner,  on, 
&c,  with  force  and  arms  at,  &c,  "  one  black  gelding  of  the  value  of  £30,  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  one  W.  Colly er,  then  and  there  being,  then  and  there  unlaw- 
fully did  maim,  to  the  great  damage  of  Collyer,  and  against  the  peace,  &c.;"  upon 
reference  to  the  judges  after  conviction,  they  all  held  that  no  indictable  offence  was 
stated  in  the  indictment;  that  if  the  case  were  not  within  the  Black  Act,  9  Geo.  1, 
c.  22,  the  fact  itself  was  only  a  trespass ;  and  that  the  words  vi  et  armis  did  not  im- 
ply force  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment.(a) 

The  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22  (commonly  called  the  Black  Act),  was  for  a  considerable  time 
the  principal  statute  upon  the  offence  of  maliciously  maiming  and  killing  cattle.  But 
that  and  other  statutes  are  now  repealed. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  40,  '*  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  cattle  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  add  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five(aa)  years,— or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  with- 
out solitary  confinement. "(6) 

Sec.  41.  u  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any 
dog,  bird,  beast,  or  other  animal,  not  being  cattle,  but  being  either  the  subject  of 
larceny  at  common  law,  or  being  ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  or  tor  any 
domestic  purpose,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justice,  either  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  else  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  injury  done,  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  as  to  the  justice 
shall  seem  meet ;  and  whosoever,  having  been  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  shall 
afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences  in  this  section  before  mentioned,  and 
shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  manner,  shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or 
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house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  *hard  labor  for  such  term  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months  as  the  convicting  justice  shall  think  fit."(<*) 
As  this  statute  relates  to  the  offence  of  maiming,  &c.,  "  cattle  "  in  general,  it  may 
be  proper  to  introduce  some  of  the  cases  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  the  re- 
pealed Acts. 

very  frequently,  especially  when  under  notice  to  quit,  wilfully  injured  houses  and  build- 
ings to  a  great  extent.  This  clause  only  extends  to  houses  and  buildings  ;  but  the  effect  of 
sec.  59,  ante,  p.  1021,  is  to  render  a  tenant  liable  for  any  other  malicious  injury  mentioned 
in  this  Act,  if  done  with  intent  to  injure  the  landlord. 

No  punishment  for  the  offence  created  by  this  section  was  inserted,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  common  law  punishment  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  was  the 
proper  punishment.     See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  92.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac  ,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(a)  Ranger's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  22,  8.  16,  p.  1074. 
(aa)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  16,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  8. 17  (I.), 
the  punishment  being  altered  by  several  subsequent  Acts.  As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante, 
p.  1022. 

(c)  This  clause  is  new,  and  is  a  great  improvement  of  the  law,  as  it  will  protect  domestic 
animals  from  malicious  injuries.  It  includes  any  beast  or  animal,  not  being  cattle,  which 
is  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law.  It  also  includes  birds  which  are  the  subject  of 
larceny  at  common  law  ;  such  are  all  kinds  of  poultry,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
swans  and  pigeons.  So  also  it  includes  any  bird,  beast,  or  other  animal  ordinarily  kept 
in  a  state  of  confinement,  though  not  the  subject  of  larceny,  such  as  parrots  and  ferrets; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  words  "ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement"  are  a 
description  of  the  mode  in'  which  the  animal  is  usually  kept,  and  do  not  render  it  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  bird  or  animal  was  confined  at  the  time  when  it  was  injured. 
Lastly,  the  clause  includes  any  bird  or  animal  kept  "  for  any  domestic  purpose,"  which 
clearly  embraces  cats. 
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The  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  was  considered  as  extending,  and  not  as  abridging,  the 
offences  described  in  the  22  &  23  Oar.  2,  c.  7.  Where  the  prisoner  had  been  con- 
victed on  an  indictment  framed  on  the  9  Geo.  1,  o.  22,  for  killing  a  mare  and  a  colt, 
it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  first,  that  the  mare  and  colt  were  not  averred  in 
the  indictment  to  be  cattle  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and.  secondly,  that  the 
word  cattle  did  not  necessarily  include  hones,  mares,  and  colts.  In  support  of  these 
objections,  several  statutes  were  cited,  in  which  different  sorts  of  animals  were  particu- 
larly specified, (J )  and  several  others,  in  which  "horses"  and  "horses  and  mares" 
seemed  to  be  contradistinguished  from  and  not  included  in  the  word  "  cattle."(e) 
But  the  judges  agreed  unanimously  that  as  the  22  &  23  Car.  2,  o.  7,  had  made  the 
offence  of  killing  horses  by  night  a  single  felony,  the  9  Geo.  1,  c  22,  was  only  to  be 
considered  as  an  extension  of  that  Act ;  and  some  precedents  of  capital  convictions 
were  cited  upon  this  branch  of  the  statute,  though  none  of  executions.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreed  that  judgment  of  death  should  be  given  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
next  assizes.(/)  This  point  received  a  similar  determination  in  subsequent  cases. (#) 
And  it  is  observed  that  it  is  plain  that  the  legislature  must  have  intended  to  include 
horses  in  the  word  " cattle"  when  in  the  statute  of  Car.  2  they  speak  of  " horses, 
sheep,  or  other  cattle;"  and  by  the  statute  of  George  the  First  they  exclude  from 
clergy  such  as  kill,  &c,  any  cattle:  which  latter  statute  was  evidently  intended  to 
enlarge,  and  not  to  restrain,  the  description  of  the  felony. (A)  It  was  subsequently 
decided  that  pigs  were  cattle  within  the  9  Geo.  1.  Upon  convictiou  for  poisoning 
pigs,  the  point  was  saved,  whether  pigs  were  cattle  within  the  Act,  and  tho  judges 
held  that  they  were.(i)  The  same  decision  more  recently  took  place  with  respect  to 
asses.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  under  the  Act  of  maiming  and  *wound-  r+1  ^rq 
ing  two  asses,  and  Richards,  C.  B.,  saved  the  point  whether  asses  were  ■- 
withia  that  Act;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  (eleven  being  present)  held 
that  they  were  (J) 

It  was  also  held  upon  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  52,  that  the  repealed  clause  extended  to 
such  as  should  maim  or  wound  any  cattle,  though  the  cattle  were  not  destroyed, 
which  by  the  22  &  23  Car.  2,  o.  7,  was  left  a  misdemeanor  at  most,  punishable  only 
by  action  to  recover  treble  damages.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  upon  the  9  Geo.  1 , 
c.  22,  that  the  maiming  or  wounding  need  not  be  mortal ;  and  that  the  wounding 
need  not  even  be  such  as  to  cause  a  permanent  injury.  Thus,  upon  an  indictment 
which  charged  the  prisoner,  in  one  count,  with  maiming,  and  in  another  with 
wounding,  a  gelding,  and  upon  proof  that  he  had  maliciously,  and  with  an  intent  to 
injure  the  prosecutor,  driven  a  nail  into  the  frog  of  the  horse's  foot,  whereby  the 
horse  was  rendeiritifexpeless  to  the  owner,  and  continued  so  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
but  was  stated  flpt  likely  to  do  well,  and  to  be  perfectly  sound  again  in  a  short 
time,  a  case  was  jBBrved  upon  a  doubt  whether,  as  the  horse  was  likely  to  recover, 
and  as  the  wound  was  not  a  permanent  injury,  the  offence  was  within  the  statute; 
but  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  and  considered  the  word  "  wound  "  in  the 
9  Geo.  1  to  be  used  as  contradistinguished  from  a  permanent  injury,  such  as  maim- 
ing.^)    The  clause  in  the  late  Act  appears  to  admit  of  a  similar  construction. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  maiming  a  horse,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  was 
thrown  by  the  horse,  and  dragged  some  distance  along  the  ground,  and  that  the  pri- 
soner got  up  and  laid  hold  of  the  tongue  of  the  horse,  a  part  of  which  was  left  in 
his  hand,  which  he  threw  away.     There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  prisoner 

(d)  3  k  4  Ed.  6,  c.  19 ;  5  &  6  Ed.  6,  c.  14;  and  31  Geo.  2,  c.  40,  for  regulating  the  sale 
of  cattle. 

(e)  12  Car.  2,  c.  4  (book  of  rates);  22  Car.  2,  c.  13 ;  14  Geo.  2,  c.  6;  15  Geo.  2,  c.  34. 
But  see  the  observation  in  2  East  P.  C.  c.  22,  s.  18,  p.  1075,  that  the  argument  from  the 
statutes  14  k  15  Geo.  2,  will  lose  much  of  its  force  from  adverting  to  the  preamble  of  the 
first  of  those  statutes. 

(/)  Paty's  case,  2  Black.  Rep.  721 ;  1  Leach  72 ;  2  East  P.  C.  c.  22,  s.  18,  p   1<>74. 
(g)  Mott's  case,  1  Leach  73,  note  (a) ;  Movie's  case,  cor.  Buller,  J.,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  22,  s. 
I8,p.  1076. 

(h)  2  East  P.  C.  c.  22,  s.  18,  p.  1076. 
ft)  Rex  v.  Chappie,  MS.  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  R.  77. 
(j)  Rex  v.  Whitney,  MS.  Bayley,  J.,  and  R.  k  M.  C   C.  R.  3. 
(k)  Haywood's  case,  2  East  P.  C.  c.  22,  s.  20,  p.  1076;  R.  k  R.  16. 
vol.  II. — 52 
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used  any  instrument,  nor  was  it  all  shown  in  what  way  this  portion  of  the  tongue 
had  been  separated  from  the  residue,  hut  it  might  possibly  have  been  done  by  the 
tongue  being  drawn  against  a  sharp  tooth,  which  the  horse  had.  The  wound  had 
healed,  and  the  horse  was  able  to  work  as  well  as  before,  the  only  injury  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  being  that  it  could  not  eat  its  corn  quite  so 
fast  as  before.  Wightman,  J.,  having  consulted  Pattesou,  J.,  held  that  there  was 
no  such  permanent  injury  inflicted  on  the  horse  as  would  support  the  charge  of 
maiming.(/) 

The  two  first  counts  charged  the  prisoner  with  having  unlawfully,  feloniously, 
and  maliciously  killed  the  mare,  against  the  form  of  the  statute.     The  first,  stating 
the  means  used  by  the  prisoner  for  that  purpose,  namely,  the  pouring  nitrous  acid 
into  the  left  ear  of  the  mare,  and  also  stating  as  a  fact  that  the  prisoner  thereby 
killed  the  mare,  and  the  second  count,  merely  stating  as  a  fact  that  the  prisoner 
killed  the  mare ;  the  third  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  having  unlawfully, 
feloniously,  and  maliciously  maimed  the  mare,  against  the  form  of  the  statute ;  and 
the  fourth  count  charged  the  prisoner  with   having  unlawfully,   feloniously,  and 
*1  flfiOl    ma^c^0U8^J  wounded  the  marc,  against  the  form  of  the  ^statute.     It  was 
J   proved,  that  the  prisoner  did  pour  a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  whk-h  he  had 
shortly  before  purchased,  into  the  mare's  leit  ear ;  and  that  he  had  either  also 
poured  some  of  it  into  the  left  eye,  or,  what  was  more  probable,  that  some  of  the 
acid,  which  he  had  poured  into  the  ear,  had  run  along  a  furrow  which  it  had  made 
from  her  left  ear  upon  her  left  temple,  and  so  into  her  left  eye,  and  that  he  had 
thereby  occasioned  the  immediate  blindness  of  that  eye.     1  he  mare  continued  to 
live,  in  extreme  pain,  about  ten  days,  when  in  order  to  put  her  out  of  her  misery, 
she  was  stuck  with  a  knife,  and  bled  to  death.     Two  surgeons  stated,  that  the  inju- 
ries which  were  done  to  the  ear  (which  was  produced)  were  not  wounds  but  ulcers, 
though  such  ulcers  would  have  turned  to  wounds.     Upon  this  state  of  fact?,  the 
nitrous  acid  not  having  been  the  proximate  and  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
mare,  and  the  surgeons  having  deposed  that  the  nitrous  acid  had  not  produced 
what  they  could  technically  call  wounds,  the  court  recommended  the  jury,  if  they 
were  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  to  find  their  verdict  against  him  on  the 
third  count  of  the  indictment,  and  to  acquit  him  on  the  other  counts ;  the  jury 
having  found  a  verdict  accordingly,  a  case  was  reserved  upon  the  question  whether 
the  injury  done  to  the  eye  of  the  mare  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  above 
stated  was  a  maiming  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  16  ;  aod 
the  conviction  was  affirmed,  (ra) 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  under  the  4  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  s.  2,  for  feloniously  wound- 
ing a  sheep,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  set  a  dog  at  the  sheep,  and  that  the  dog. 
by  biting  it,  inflicted  several  severe  wouuds  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  "  This  is  not  ao 
offence  at  common  law,  and  it  is  only  made  so  by  statute ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
injuring  a  sheep  by  setting  a  dog  to  worry  it,  is  not  a  maiming  or  wounding  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute."(n; 

If  a  person  maliciously  set  fire  to  a  building  in  which  a  cow  is,  and  the  cow  L< 
burnt  to  death  by  the  fire,  this  is  a  killing  within  the  statute.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c  30,  s.  16,  for  maliciously  killing  a  cow,  aud  it 
appeared  that  the  building,  in  which  the  cow  was  kept,  had  been  set  fire  to  by  the 
prisoner,  and  that  the  cow  had  beeu  burnt  to  death  in  it.  Taunton,  J. :  "  If  the 
prisoner  set  this  place  on  fire  while  the  cow  was  in  it,  and  the  cow  was  thereby 
burnt  to  death,  that  is  a  killing  the  cow  by  him  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  of 
Parliament/'^) 

Under  the  repealed  clause  of  the  9  Geo.  1,  c  22,  malice  against  the  owner  of  the 

(/)  Peg.  v.  Jeans,  1  C.  &  K.  539  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  There  was  also  a  count  for  wounding, 
but  it  was  admitted  that  this  was  not  proved,  as  no  instrument  was  used. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Owens,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  205.  See  Rex  v.  Murrow,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  456,  ante. 
vol.  1,  p.  985. 

(«)  Rex  t\  Hughes,  2  C.  k  P.  420  (12  E.  C.  L.  R.).  But  see  Elmsly's  case,  2  Lew.  126. 
where  Alderson,  J.,  thought  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  a  dog  was  a  wound  within 
the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  hut  intended  to  reserve  the  point  if  it  became  necessary.  As  to  what 
injuries  constitute  wounds,  see  vol.  1,  p.  982,  ft  srg.     C  S.  G. 

(o)  Rex  v.  Haughton,  5  C.  k  P.  559  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.j. 
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cattle  was  a  uecessary  ingredient  to  constitute  the  offence  there  created,  and  numer- 
ous decisions  took  place  as  to  the  nature  and  proof  of  this  malice,  to  which  it  was 
unnecessary  to  refer,  as  under  the  late  statute  the  offence  will  he  complete,  whether 
it  be  committed  from  malice  conceived  against  the  owner,  or  "  otherwise."  (p) 

On  the  trial  of  an  indiotment  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  *s.  16,  for  r*iofii 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  wounding  cattle,  it  was  not  necessary  to  show   ■- 
personal  malice  against  the  owner  of  the  property.     It  was  enough  that  there  was  a 
mischievous  motive,  though  not  particular  malice  towards  the  owner.(g) 

Under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  16,  the  punishment  of  maliciously  wounding 
cattle  was  transportation  for  life,  &c.  By  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  2,  this  punishment 
was  repealed,  and  transportation  for  fifteen  years,  &c.,  substituted.  Whilst  this 
state  of  the  law  existed,  a  prisoner  was  indicted  for  maliciously  wounding  a  mare, 
and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he  did  wound  her ;  but  there  was  no  proof  of  malice 
against  any  one ;  it  was  contended  that,  as  the  punishment  must  now  be  inflicted 
under  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  2,  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  25,  which  made  "  every 
punishment  and  forfeiture  by  this  Act  imposed"  applicable  whether  the  act  were 
done  from  malice  against  the  owner  or  otherwise,  no  longer  applied ;  and  therefore 
malice  must  be  proved.  But,  on  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  might 
properly  be  convicted,  as  the  intention  of  the  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  2,  was  merely  to  alter 
the  punishment  and  not  the  nature  or  proof  of  the  offence.(r) 

It  should  seem  that  the  indictment  upon  the  late  statute  ought,  like  an  indictment 
upon  the  repealed  clause  of  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  52,  to  specify  the  kind  of  cattle  injured, 
and  that  such  statement  must  be  supported  by  the  evidence.  In  an  indictment 
upon  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22x  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  maliciously  killing  certain 
cattle,  viz  ,  a  mare,  and  ho  was  convicted,  but  upon  referring  to  the  evidence,  it  did 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  evidence  of  the  sex  of  the  animal  killed.  A  case 
being  reserved,  the  first  question  considered  was,  whether  the  allegation  that  the 
prisoner  killed  certain  cattle,  without  specifying  what,  would  have  been  sufficient, 
because  then  what  was  stated  under  the  videlicet  might  be  rejected;  and  the  judges 
thought  that  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  and  they  were  clear  that  it  was 
essential  that  some  evidence  should  have  been  given  that  the  animal  was  a 
mare,  (a) 

If  a  prisoner  were  indicted  for  maliciously  killing  cattle  by  poison,  other  acta  of 
administering  poison  would  be  admissible  in  order  to  show  the  intent.  The  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in  administering  sulphuric  acid  to  six  horses,  with 
intent  maliciously  to  kill  them,  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  mixed  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  quantity  of  corn,  and  that,  having  done  so,  he  gave  each  horse  his  feed, 
all  the  horses  being  in  the  same  stable.  Sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  given  to  horses 
by  grooms,  under  an  idea  that  it  will  make  their  coats  shine.  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  held 
that  several  acts  of  administering  sulphuric  acid  were  admissible,  as  they  might  go 
to  show  whether  it  was  done  with  the  intent  charged  in  the  indictment;  and  he  left 
it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner  had  administered  the  poison  with  the 
intent  imputed  in  the  indictment,  or  whether  he  had  done  it  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  improve  the  appearance  of  the  horses ;  for  that  in  the  latter  case  they 
ought  to  acquit  him.(l) 

vEvery  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  every  accessory  before  the   r*iftfo 
fact,  is  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  in  the  first  degree,   ^ 
and  every  accessory  after  the  fact  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  (u) 

The  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92,  makes  any  person  cruelly  beating  or  otherwise  ill- 
treating  any  cattle,  &c,  or  improperly  driving  the  same,  liable  to  be  summarily  con- 
victed.^) 

(p)  Sec.  58,  ante,  p.  1018.  (q)  Wilson's  case,  1  Lew.  226. 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Tivey.  1  Den.  63 ;  1  C.  k  K.  704  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  ground  of  the  decision 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Patteson,  J. 

(#)  Rex  v.  Cbalkley,  R.  k  R.  258. 

(t)  Rex  v.  Mogg,  4  O.  k  P.  364  (19  R.  C.  L.  R).  The  learned  judge  also  held  that  the 
evidence  proved  a  joint  administering  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  all  the  horses. 

(u)  Ante,  p.  1021,  where  the  other  general  provisions  of  the  Act  are  stated. 

(v)  And  see  the  17  k  18  Vict.  c.  60. 
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injuries  to  growing  corn,  woods,  etc.,  and  to  stacks  op  corn,  etc. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  1 6,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
Bet  fire  to  any  crop  of  hay,  grass,  corn,  grain,  or  pulse,  or  of  any  cultivated  vegetable 
produce,  whether  standing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  any  wood,  coppice,  or 
plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gorse,  furze,  or  fern,  wheresoever  the  same  may 
be  growing,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  five(a)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  con- 
finement, and  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(6) 

Sec.  17.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  stack  of 
corn,  grain,  pulse,  tares,  hay,  straw,  haulm,  stubble,  or  of  any  cidtivated  vegetable 
produce,  or  of  furze,  gorse,  heath,  fern,  turf,  peat,  coals,  charcoal,  wood,  or  bark,  or 
to  any  steer  of  wood  or  barks  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(a)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement,  and  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(c) 

Sec.  18.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  by  any  overt  act  attempt  to 
set  fire  to  any  such  matter  or  thing  as  in  either  of  the  last  two  preceding  sections 
mentioned,  under  such  circumstances  that  if  the  same  were  thereby  set  fire  to,  the 
offender  would  be,  under  either  of  such  sections,  guilty  of  felony,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  and  not  less  than  five(a) 
years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(</) 

*10fi41       *The   cases   relating  to   the   subjects   contained   in  this  chapter  have 
J   already  been  inserted,  and  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  points  decided  by  them 
in  this  place. 

A  stack  of  coal  seed  straw  and  wheat  stubble,  or  haulm,  is  not  a  stack  of  straw.(e) 
So  a  stack  composed  of  sedges  and  rushes,  the  produce  of  the  fens,  is  not  a  stack  of 
straw;  for  straw,  in  its  usual  and  legal  acceptation,  means  the  straw  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye.(/)  But  a  stack  principally  composed  of  wheat  straw,  with  stubble 
laid  on  the  top  to  prevent  its  blowing  away,  is  a  stack  of  straw. fg) 

The  judges  will  take  judicial  notice  that  beans  are  "  pulse,"(X)  and  that  barley  is 
corn  or  grain, (i)  and  therefore  indictments  using  those  words  are  good. 

A  stack  of  the  flax  plant  with  the  seed  in  it  is  a  stack  of  grain. (j) 

A  score  of  faggots  piled  up  one  on  another  in  a  loft  under  an  archway  do  not 
constitute  a  stack  of  wood. (A;)     But  a  stack  of  hay  may  be  under  a  build ing.(/) 

(a)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  17,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  18  (I.). 
The  clause  is  extended  to  crops  of  hay,  grass,  and  any  kind  of  cultivated  vegetable  pro- 
duce.    As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  10. 

The  clause  is  extended  to  stacks  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  vegetable  produce,  gorse,  and 
bark.     As  to  hard  labor,  <kc,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(d)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  7.  As  to  the  words  in  italics, 
see  the  note  to  sec.  7,  ante,  p.  1030.     As  to  hard  labor,  <kc,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(e)  Rex  v.  Tottenham,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  461,  ante,  p.  1042. 
(/)  Reg.  v.  Baldock,  2  Cox  C.  C.  55,  ante,  p.  1043. 

(g)  Rex  v.  Newill,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  458,  ante,  p.  1043. 

(A)  Rex  v.  Woodward,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  323,  ante,  p.  1049. 

(i)  Rex  t>.  Swatkins,  4  C.  &  P.  548  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  1049. 

(j)  Reg.  v.  Spencer,  D.  &  B.  131,  ante,  p.  1042. 

(k)  Rex  v.  Aris,  6  C.  &  P.  348  (25  E   C.  L.  R.),  ante,  p.  1042. 

(/)  Reg.  v.  Munson,  2  Cox  C.  C.  186,  ante,  p.  1041. 
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An  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  certain  wood,  to  wit,  twenty  yards  square  of 
wood,  is  bad ;  for  proof  of  setting  fire  to  a  siugle  detached  tree  would  support  it.(m) 
The  offence  of  setting  fire  to  a  stack  is  not  local. (n) 
An  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  need  not  allege  any  intent  to  injure. (o) 
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OF  INJURING   AND   DESTROYING   TREES,   SHRUBS,   OR   UNDERWOOD. 

•  Offences  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  title  to  this  chapter  were  treated  only 
as  trespasses  and  misdemeanors  by  several  ancient  statutes :  they  were  afterwards 
made  offences  of  the  degree  of  felony ;  but  all  the  former  statutes  upon  this  subject 
are  repealed. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  20,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
cut,  break,  bark,  root  up,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood,  growing  in  any  park,  pleasure-ground, 
garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  any  ground  adjoining  or  belonging  to  any  dwelling- 
house  (in  case  the  amount  of  the  injury  done  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  pound), 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  five(a)  years — or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  with  or  without  whipping."(&) 

Sec.  21.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut,  break,  bark,  root  up, 
or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub, 
or  any  underwood,  growing  elsewhere  than  in  any  park,  pleasure-ground,  garden, 
orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  any  ground  adjoining  to  or  belonging  to  any  dwelling- 
house  (in  case  the  amount  of  injury  done  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  five  pounds), 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  five(a)  years — or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  with  or  without  whipping."(c) 

Sec  22.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut,  break,  bark,  root  up, 
or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or  shrub, 
or  any  underwood,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be  growing,  the  injury  done  being  to 
the  amount  of  one  shilling  at  the  least,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  at  Um  discretion  of  the  justice,  either  be  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  or  house  of  correction,  *  there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  p**  0fifi 
and  kept  to  hard  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  else  *- 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  of 
money,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet;  and  whoso- 
ever, having  been  convicted  of  any  such  offence,  either  against  this  or  any  former 
Act  of  Parliament,  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences  in  this  section 
before  mentioned,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  manner,  shall  for  such 
second  offence  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be 
kept  to  hard  labor  for  such  term,  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  as  the  convicting 

(m)  Reg.  v.  Davy,  1  Cox  C.  C.  60,  ante,  p.  1049. 

(n)  Rex  v.  Woodward,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  323,  ante,  p.  1054. 

(o)  Ibid,  ante,  p.  1049. 

(a)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47.  • 

(6)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  19,  and  is  extended  to  Ireland. 
The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  66,  s.  19  (I.),  provided  for  similar  6ffences.  As  to  bard  labor,  &c,  see 
ante,  p.  1022. 

[e)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  19.  The  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  8.  19 
was  similar  as  to  the  day  time.     As  to  hard  labor,  ic,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 
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justice  shall  think  fit;  and  whosoever,  having  been  twice  convicted  of  any  such 
offence  (whether  both  or  either  of  such  convictions  shall  have  taken  place  b+fore  or 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act),  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences  in 
this  section  before  mentioned,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  soli- 
tary confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without 
whipping."(d) 

The  words  of  this  statute  are  much  larger  than  the  words  of  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22, 
8.  1,  which  were,  u  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut  down  or  otherwise  destroy  any 
trees."  But  upon  this  clause  it  was  held  that  cutting  down  apple  trees  was  suffi- 
cient, although  the  trees  were  not  thereby  totally  destroyed.(e) 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  19,  for  maliciously  injuring 
trees  to  an  amount  exceeding  £5,  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  trees  can  alone 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  not  any  consequential  damage  arising  from  such 
injury.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  feloniously  injuring  one  ash  tree,  one  elm 
tree,  and  100  thorn  shrubs  growing  in  a  certain  hedge,  thereby  doing  injury  to  an 
amount  exceeding  £5,  and  it  appeared  that  the  injury  to  the  trees  amounted  to  £1 ; 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  stub  up  the  old  hedge  and  replant  it ;  and  the  stubbing, 
quick  wood,  setting,  and  cleaning,  and  posts  and  rails  to  protect  the  new  hedge, 
would  cost  £4  14s.  M.  It  was  objected  that  as  the  injury  must  be  done  in  respect 
of  growing  trees,  there  was  no  evidence  of  such  injury  beyond  one  pound ;  and, 
upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  wrong,  for  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  consequential  injury  should  raise  the  amount  of  injury  to  £5.(/) 

In  one  case(e)  it  was  also  held  that  the  act  must  be  done  from  malice  to  the 
owner,  but  this  is  no  longer  necessary.(  g) 

An  indictment  for  damaging  apple  trees  growing  in  a  garden  should  state  the 
damage  to  be  done  *'  unlawfully  and  maliciously,"  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  was  done  "  feloniously."  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  damaging  some 
apple  trees  growing  in  a  garden,  and  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  damage  was 

*10fi71  ^one  *"  ^oni0U8^J>"  but  did  not  state  that  it  was  done  "unlawfully  and 
-I  maliciously."  Bosanquet,  J. :  "  Where  the  statute  creating  an  offence  uses 
particular  words,  those  words  must  be  pursued  in  the  indictment.  In  this  case, 
unless  the  damage  was  done  maliciously,  there  was  no  felony  committed.  I  think 
this  indictment  is  bad."(A) 

It  seems  that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  a  party  might  come  within  the  7  &  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  19,  though  the  tree  cut  were  growing  upon  land  in  his  occupation 
as  tenant.  In  an  action  against  a  magistrate  for  false  imprisonment,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  committed  the  plaintiff  under  that  section  for  maliciously  cutting  a  tree, 
growing  on  premises  in  his  occupation,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  defendant  had 
no  jurisdiction,  because  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  cut  the  treo  on  premises  in 
his  own  occupation ;  but  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said,  ''  I  cannot  accede  to  the  proposition 
that  the  circumstance  of  a  party's  being  the  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  the 
tree  is  cut  necessarily  takes  a  case  out  of  the  statute ;  suppose  the  trees  excepted  in 
a  lease,  the  tenant  would  be  a  trespasser ;  and  if  liable  in  trespass,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  he  might  not  be  liable  criminally. n(i ) 

And  all  doubt  on  this  subject  is  removed  by  sec.  59  of  the  new  Act,  which  was 
introduced  to  meet  this  and  other  like  cases.(y ) 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  held  that  young  pear  trees  about  seven  feet  high  were 
"  trees"  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  38,  and  not  '-  plants" 
within  sec.  42  of  that  Act;  and  that  the  word  "  adjoining"  in  the  former  section 

(d)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  20,  and  is  extended  to  Ireland. 
There  was  a  similar  clause,  but  confined  to  damage  done  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  in 
the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s  3  (I.).     As  to  hard  labor,  <kc,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(<?)  Rex  v.  Taylor,  R.  &  R.  373.  (/)  Reg.  v.  Whiteman,  Dears.  C.  C.  353. 

(ff)  See  sec.  58  of  the  new  Act,  ante,  p.  1018. 

(A)  Rex  v.  Lewis,  Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.  1830,  Bosanquet,  J. ;  HSS.  G.  S.  G.  See  Bex 
v.  Turner,  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  R.  239,  ante,  p.  1046. 

(i)  Mills  v.  Collett,  6  Bing.  R.  85  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(j)  Ante,  p   1021. 
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denoted  land  absolutely  contiguous  and  without  anything  intervening,  and  only 
referred  to  the  word  "  dwelling-house." (k) 

The  statute  also  contains  provisions  as  to  principals  in  the  second  degree,  as  to 
accessories,  and  as  to  abettors  in  misdemeanors.  (Z) 

The  destruction  of  a  wood,  coppice,  &c,  by  fire  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  (m) 
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OF   DESTROYING,   ETC.,  PLANTS,   ROOTS,   FRUITS,   AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

By  the  24  &  2(>  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  23,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  any  plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  pro- 
duction, growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  nursery  ground,  hothouse,  greenhouse,  or 
conservatory,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justice,  either  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  else  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  as  to 
the  justice  shall  seem  meet;  and  whosoever,  having  been  convicted  of  any  such 
offence,  either  against  this  or  any  former  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  afterwards  com- 
mit any  of  the  said  offences  in  this  section  before  mentioned,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kepi 
in  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  five(cr)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without 
whipping."(o) 

Sec.  24.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  destroy,  or  damage  with 
intent  to  destroy,  any  cultivated  root  or  plant  used  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast,  or 
for  medicine,  or  for  distilling,  or  for  dyeing,  or  for  or  in  the  course  of  any  manu- 
facture, and  growing  in  any  land,  open  or  enclosed,  not  being  a  garden,  orchard,  or 
nursery  ground,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justice,  either  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  else  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  as  to 
the  justice  shall  seem  meet,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  together  with  the 
costs,  if  ordered,  shall  be  committed  as  aforesaid  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one 
month,  unless  payment  be  sooner  made;  and  whosoever,  having  been  convicted  of 
any  such  offence  either  against  this  or  any  *  former  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  p*-  0fiQ 
afterwards  commit  any  of  the  said  offences  in  this  section  before  mentioned,  *- 
and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  in  like  manner  shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  for  such  term  not  exceeding  six 
months  as  the  convicting  justice  shall  think  fit."(c) 

We  have  seen  that  clover  was  held  to  be  a  cultivated  plant  used  for  the  food  of 
beasts  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  43.(rf)  But  that  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  grass  growing  in  a  field  was  a  cultivated  plant  within  the  same  clause,  (e) 

\k)  Rex  v.  Hodges,  M.  ft  M.  341,  ante,  p.  258.  (/)  Ante,  p.  1021. 

m)  Ante,  p.  1063.  (a)  27  ft  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

b)  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "plant"  and  "vegetable  production/1  see  Rex  v. 
Hodges,  M.  ft  M.  341,  ante,  p.  258,  and  Rex  v.  Fraser,  R.  ft  M.  G.  G.  R.  419,  ante,  vol.  1,  p. 
997. 

This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  21.  There  was  a  similar  clause  in 
the  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  92,  8.  3  (1.).     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  22.  There  was  a  similar  clause 
in  the  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  3  (I.). 

(d)  Reg.  v.  Brumby,  3  C.  ft  K.  315,  ante,  p.  260. 
(«)  Morris  v.  Wise,*  2  F.  ft  F.  51,  ante,  p.  260. 
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*1070]  "CHAPTER  THE  FIFTIETH. 

OF  CUTTING   AND  DESTROYING   HOPBIND8. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  19,  ;<  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
cut  or  otherwise  destroy  any  hopbinds  growiug  on  poles  in  any  plantation  of  hops 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
and  not  less  than  five(a)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and, 
if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(o) 


*1071]  *CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-FIRST. 

OF  BREAKING  DOWN,  ETC.,  SEA  BANKS,  LOOKS,  AND  WORKS  ON  RIVERS,  CANALS.  ETC. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  30,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
break  down  or  cut  down  or  otherwise  damage  or  destroy  any  sea  bank  or  sea  wall, 
or  the  bank,  dam,  or  wall  of  or  belonging  to  any  river,  canal,  drain,  reservoir,  pool, 
or  marsh,  whereby  any  land  or  building.shall  be  or  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  over- 
flowed or  damaged,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  throw,  break,  or  cut  down, 
level,  undermine,  or  otherwise  destroy,  any  quay,  wharf,  jetty,  lock,  sluice,  floodgate, 
weir,  tunnel,  towing-path,  drain,  watercourse,  or  other  work  belonging  to  any  port, 
harbor,  dock,  or  reservoir,  or  on  or  belonging  to  any  navigable  river  or  canal,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(a) 
years— or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(o) 

Sec.  31.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut  off,  draw  up,  or  remove 
any  piles,  chalk,  or  other  materials  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  used  for  securing  any 
sea  bank  or  sea  wall,  or  the  bank,  dam,  or  wall  of  any  river,  canal,  drain,  aqwdw*. 
marsh,  reservoir,  pool,  port,  harbor,  dock,  quay,  wharf,  jetty,  or  lock,  or  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  open  or  draw  up  any  floodgate  or  sluice,  or  do  any  other 
injury  or  mischief  to  any  navigable  river  or  canal,  with  intent  and  so  as  thereby  to 
obstruct  or  prevent  the  carrying  on,  completing  or  maintaining  the  navigation  thereof, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years  and  not  less  than  five(a)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  witlj  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and, 
if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(c) 

(a)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(6)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  18,  and  is  new  in  Ireland.  At 
to  hard  labor,  Ac.  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(a)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  12,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  12  r  I  -  V- 
The  words  in  italics  are  new ;  and  in  England  the  clause  is  new  as  far  as  it  relates  to 

any  "dam,  drain,  reservoir,  weir,  tunnel,  towing-path,  and  watercourse,"  which  words 
are  taken  from  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  12  (I.)  These  additions  are  very  important  amend- 
ments, as  they  include  cases  where  loss  of  life  and  great  injury  to  property  might  ensue 
from  such  malicious  acts.  The  Holmfirth  'reservoir  might  have  been  maliciously  let  off 
by  cutting  through  its  dam,  and  there  are  many  similar  reservoirs  and  pools,  which  might 
be  caused  to  inundate  large  districts  by  the  destruction  of  their  dams.  As  to  hard  labor, 
Ac,  see  ante,  1022. 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  12,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  13  (I.). 
The  words  in  italics  are  introduced  to  extend  the  clause  to  protect  the  materials  used  to 
secure  such  dams  of  drains,  <fcc.     As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022, 
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♦CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-SECOND.  [*1072 

OF  DESTROYING  THE  DAMS  OF  FISH-PONDS,  ETC.,  OR  MILL-PONDS,  AND  OF  PUTTING 

NOXIOUS  MATERIALS  INTO   FISH-PONDS,  ETC. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  32,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
cut  through,  break  down,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  dam,  floodgate,  or  sluice  of  any 
fish-pond,  or  of  any  water  which  shall  be  private  property,  or  in  which  there  shall 
be  any  private  right  of  fishery,  with  intent  thereby  to  take  or  destroy  any  of  the 
fish  in  such  pond  or  water,  or  so  as  thereby  to  cause  the  loss  or  destruction  of  any 
of  the  fish,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  pat  any  lime  or  other  noxious 
material  in  any  such  pond  or  water,  with  intent  thereby  to  destroy  any  of  the  fish 
that  may  then  be  or  that  may  thereafter  be  put  therein,  or  shall  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  cut  through,  break  down,  or  otherwise  destroy  the  dam  or  floodgate  of 
any  mill  pond,  reservoir,  or  pool,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than  five(a)  years — or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  with  or  without  whipping."(o) 

In  a  case  upon  the  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  the  words  of  which  were,  "  if  any  person  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  break  down  the  head  or  mound  of  any  fish-pond,  whereby 
the  fish  shall  be  lost  or  destroyed,"  the  judges  thought  that  that  provision  applied 
only  to  cases  of  wanton  and  malicious  mischief  in  cutting  the  head  of  a  pond,  and 
not  to  cases  where  it  was  used  as  the  means  of  stealing  the  fish.(c) 

Where  an  action  was  brought  for  maliciously  charging  the  plaintiff  with  mali- 
ciously breaking  down  the  dam  of  a  fish-pond  with  intent  to  take  the  fish  therein, 
it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  become  tenant  to  the  defendant  of  a  house  and 
lands,  together  with  the  exclusive  right  of  sporting  over  certain  lands,  and  the 
plaintiff  had  cut  down  the  dam  of  a  fish-pond  in  these  lands  in  order  to  take  the 
fish,  and  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  the  former  had 
caused  an  information  to  be  laid  against  the  latter  for  maliciously  breaking  down 
the  dam  under  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s  15,  and  it  was  contended  that  1*1070 
*the  agreement  only  authorized  sporting  in  the  usual  and  legitimate  mode,  L 
and  that  the  cutting  down  the  dam  was  not  the  ordinary  mode.  Parke,  B. :  "  Sup- 
posing it  was  an  unsportsmanlike  mode  of  fishing,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  cut 
down  the  dam  out  of  spite  in  consequence  of  the  quarrel,  still,  if  he  did  it  by  right, 
or  under  a  supposition  of  right,  it  would  not  be  within  the  Act,  which  means  the  doing 
of  a  wicked  and  unlawful  act  without  color  of  right."  And  in  delivering  judgment, 
Parke,  B.,  also  said :  "  Supposing  this  to  have  been  an  unusual  mode  (of  fishing), 
and  not  the  mode  in  which  sportsmen  generally  exercise  their  right  of  sporting,  and 
supposing  the  plaintiff  to  have  done  this  under  the  influence  of  malicious  feelings  to 
the  defendant,  from  having  had  a  quarrel  with  him  ;  supposing  that  something  has 
been  done  which  would  not  have  been  done  unless  the  plaintiff  had  been  incited  to 
do  it  by  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  defendant ;  granting  all  this  to  be  so,  is  it  possible 
for  any  man  to  say  that  the  act  of  cutting  this  dam,  to  get  the  fish  out  of  the  pond, 
can  come  under  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  directed  against 
those  who  from  malicious  feelings  destroy  the  property  of  others,  and  which  makes 
it  a  transportable  offence  if  any  person  breaks  down  the  dam  of  a  pond  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  fish  therein  V\d) 

(a)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  15,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  16  (I.). 
Under  the  former  enactments,  if  a  man  had  destroyed  the  floodgate  or  sluice  of  a  pond, 
or  the  dam  of  a  reservoir  or  pool,  he  would  not  have  been  punishable.  These  defects  are 
remedied  by  the  words  in  italics.     As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(c)  Rex  p.  Rose,  R.  &  R.  10.    The  new  statute  seems  clearly  to  meet  this  case. 

(d)  Michell  v.  Williams,  11  M.  &  W.  205.  The  term  "malice11  in  its  legal  sense  denotes 
a  wrongful  act,  done  intentionally,  without  just  cause  or  excuse.    See  toT.  1,  p.  668,  note ; 
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♦1074]  *CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-THIRD. 

OP  DESTROYING   OR  INJURING   BRIDGES,   TURNPIKE-GATE8,   ETC. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  33,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
pull  or  throw  down  or  in  anywise  destroy  any  bridge  (whether  over  any  stream  of 
water  or  not),  or  any  viaduct,  or  aqueduct,  over  or  under  which  bridge,  viaduct,  or 
aqueduct  any  highway,  railway,  or  canal  shall  pass,  or  do  any  injury  with  intent 
and  so  as  thereby  to  render  such  bridge,  viaduct,  or  aqueduct,  or  the  highway,  rail- 
way, or  canal  passing  over  or  under  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  dangerous  or 
impassable,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not 
less  than  five(a)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(o) 

Sec.  34.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  throw  down,  level,  or 
otherwise  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  turnpike-gate  or  toll-bar,  or  any  wall, 
chain,  rail,  post,  bar,  or  other  fence  belonging  to  any  turnpike-gate  or  toll-bar,  or  set 
up  or  erected  to  prevent  passengers  passing  by  without  paying  any  toll  directed  to 
be  paid  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  relating  thereto,  or  any  house,  building,  or 
weighing  engine  erected  for  the  better  collection,  ascertainment,  or  security  of  any 
such  toll,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. "(c) 

The  malicious  destruction  or  damaging  of  public  bridges  is  said  to  be  without 
doubt  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  being  a  nuisance  to  all  the 
King's  subjects. (d)  But  in  a  case  of  slight  damage  this  might,  perhaps,  be  ques- 
tioned. With  respect  to  wilful  damage  done  to  bridges,  arches,  walls,  &c.,  erected  by 
"'the  commissioners  of  turnpike-roads,  pecuniary  penalties,  recoverable  by 
summary  conviction,  are  imposed  by  3  Geo.  4,  c.  126,  s.  121,  and  4  Geo.  4, 
c.  95,  s.  72. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  bridges  within  this  kingdom  which  it  was 
made  felony  to  injure  or  destroy,  by  the  enactments  of  particular  statutes.  In  some 
instances  the  offence  was  made  capital,  as  in  the  case  of  Westminster  Bridge,  by  9 
Geo.  2,  c.  29,  s.  5.  But  the  1  Geo.  4,  c.  116,  repeals  this  provision  of  the  West- 
minster Bridge  Act,  and  with  respect  to  similar  provisions  in  other  statutes  it  enacts, 
"  that  such  parts  of  all  former  Acts  relating  to  bridges  as  enact  that  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  blow  up,  pull  down,  or  destroy  any  bridge, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  attempt  so  to  do,  or  unlawfully  and  without  authority  remove 

and  it  is  settled  that  such  is  its  meaning  in  the  Acts  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
malicious  injuries.  See  ante,  p.  1018,  et  seq.  The  dicta  of  Parke,  B.,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  seem  to  be  much  too  narrow. 

(a)  27  ft  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(o)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  13,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  a.  14  (I.). 
So  much  doubt  bad  existed  as  to  what  was  a  public  bridge,  or  part  of  one,  which  a  county 
was  bound  to  repair,  in  Rex  v.  Oxfordshire,  1  B.  ft  Ad.  289  (20  E.  G.  L.  R.) ;  Rex  v.  Oxford- 
shire, 1  B.  ft  Ad.  297,  and  Reg.  v.  Derbyshire,  2  Q.  B.  745  (42  E.  G.  L.  R.),  that  the  words 
"  whether  over  any  stream  of  water  or  not,'1  were  introduced  to  remove  that  doubt,  and 
to  extend  this  clause  to  all  bridges. 

The  clause  is  also  extended  to  viaducts  and  aqueducts,  so  as  to  protect  all  those  gigantic 
structures  which  have  sprung  either  oat  of  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals  or 
from  other  causes. 

The  former  clause  was  in  terms  confined  to  "  public  bridges ;"  this  clause  includes  every 
bridge  over  or  under  which  any  highway  passes.  It  is  therefore  confined  to  public  bridges 
where  no  highway  passes  under  them,  but  includes  both  public  and  private  bridges  where 
a  highway  passes  under  them.  But  in  other  cases  any  injury  to  a  private  bridge  exceed- 
ing  the  amount  of  five  pounds  would  bring  the  case  within  sec.  51,  post,  p.  1098,  and  if 
less  than  that  sum,  within  sec.  52,  pott,  p.  1098.     As  to  hard  labor,  ftc,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  14,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  8. 15  (I.). 
The  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  9  (I.),  makes  the  offences  contained  in  this  clause  punishable 
summarily  in  Ireland.     As  to  the  punishment,  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  92. 

(d)  2  East  P.  O.  c.  22,  s.  27,  p.  1081. 
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or  take  any  works  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  anywise  direct  or  procure  the  same  to 
be  done,  such  offender  or  offenders,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
shall  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed."^) 


♦CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-FOURTH.  [*1076 

OF  DESTROYING   FENCES,   WALLS,   STILES,   OR  GATES. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  25,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
cut,  break,  throw  down,  or  in  anywise  destroy  any  fence  of  any  description  whatso- 
ever, or  any  wall,  stile,  or  gate,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  and  pay,  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  five  pounds 
as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet;  and  whosoever,  having  been  convicted  of  any  such 
offence,  either  against  this  or  any  former  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  afterwards  commit 
any  of  the  said  offences  in  this  section  before  mentioned,  and  shall  be  convicted 
thereof  in  like  manner,  shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correc- 
tion, there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  for  such  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  as  the 
convicting  justice  shall  think  fit."(a) 

Where  the  prisoner  was  found  ferreting  rabbits  in  a  hedge,  and  he  had  a  dog  with 
him,  which  had  done  some  slight  damage  to  the  hedge  in  two  or  three  places  by 
breaking  through  it ;  Parke,  B.,  held  that  the  injury  done  to  the  hedge  by  the  dog 
was  not  an  offence  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  BO,  s.  23,  and  said,  "  to  constitute 
an  offence  under  that  Act,  the  injury  done  must  be  unlawful  and  malicious;  it  must 
be  a  wanton  act  of  cutting  or  the  like,  with  the  object  of  doing  damage  to  the  thing 
injured.  Here  there  was  no  spiteful  object  in  damaging  the  fence;  it  was  done 
merely  in  prosecution  of  the  intention  to  kill  the  rabbits."(&) 


"CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH.  [*1077 

OF  8ETTING   FIRE  TO,  DESTROYING,  AND   DAMAGING   MINES   AND  MINE-ENGINES. 

By  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  26,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
set  fire  to  any  mine  of  coal,  can n el  coal,  anthracite,  or  other  mineral  fuel,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(a) 
years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under,  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping" (b) 

Sec.  27.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  by  any  overt  act  attempt 

(e)  See  the  Westminster  Bridge  Act,  16  k  17  Yict.  c.  46,  8.  14. 

(a)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  23.  There  was  a  similar  clause 
in  the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  3  (I.J. 

(b)  Reg.  v.  Prestney,  3  Cox  0.  6.  505.  A  very  much  sounder  ground  for  this  decision 
would  have  been  that  the  dog  acted  on  his  own  impulse,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  he  acted  on  the  instigation  of  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  the  act  was  not  the  wilful, 
and  still  less  the  malicious,  act  of  the  prisoner.  See  my  note  in  Michell  v.  Williams,  ante, 
p.  1073,  as  to  the  meaning  of  "malice." 

(a)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(6)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  9,  and  9  ft  10  Vict.  c.  25, 
8.  9,  and  extended  so  as  to  include  anthracite  and  other  mineral  fuel. 
As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 
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to  set  fire  to  any  mine,  under  such  circumstances  that,  if  the  mine  were  thereby  net 
fire  to  j  the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  felony,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five(c)  years — or 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  with  or  without  whipping.'*(c) 

Sec.  28.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cause  any  water  to  be  con- 
veyed or  run  into  any  mine,  or  into  any  subterraneous  passage  communicating  there- 
with, with  intent  thereby  to  destroy  or  damage  such  mine,  or  to  hinder  or  delay  the 
working  thereof,  or  shall  with  the  like  intent  unlawfully  and  maliciously  pull  down, 
fill  up,  or  obstruct,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  obstruct,  or  render  useless,  any 
airway,  waterway,  drain,  pit,  level,  or  shaft  of  or  belonging  to  any  mine,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and 
not  less  than  five(c)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and. 
if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping :  Provided  that 
this  provision  shall  not  extend  to  any  damage  committed  under  ground  by  any 
♦10781  owner  °f  any  a^j°inmg  mine  in  ^working  the  same,  or  by  any  person  duly 
J   employed  in  such  working."(V^) 

Sec.  29.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  pull  down  or  destroy,  or 
damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  or  render  useless,  any  steam-engine  or  other  engine 
for  sinking,  draining,  ventilating,  or  working,  or  for  in  anywise  assisting  in  sinking, 
draining,  ventilating,  or  working  any  mine,  or  any  appliance  or  apparatus  in  connec- 
tion with  any  Buch  steam  or  other  engine,  or  any  staith,  building,  or  erection  used 
in  conducting  the  business  of  any  mine,  or  any  bridge,  wagon  way,  or  trunk  for 
conveying  minerals  from  any  mine,  whether  such  engine,  staith,  building,  erection, 
bridge,  wagonway,  or  trunk  be  completed  or  in  an  unfinished  state,  or  shall  unlaw- 
fully and  maliciously  stop,  obstruct,  or  hinder  the  working  of  any  such  steam  or 
other  engine,  or  of  any  such  appliance  or  apparatus  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  thereby 
to  destroy  or  damage  any  mine,  or  to  hinder,  obstruct,  or  delay  the  working  thereof, 
or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  wholly  or  partially  cut  through,  sever,  break,  or 
unfasten,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render  useless,  any  rope;  chain,  or 
tackle,  of  whatsoever  material  the  same  shall  be  made,  used  in  any  mine,  or  in  or 
upon  any  inclined  plane,  railway,  or  otlier  way,  or  other  work  whatsoever,  in  any 
wise  belonging  or  appertaining  to  or  connected  with  or  employed  in  any  mine  or  the 
working  or  the  business  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than  five(e)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  with- 
out solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or 
without  whipping."(/) 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  maliciously  causing  water  to  be  conveyed  into  a 
mine,  which  was  laid  in  one  count  as  the  mine  of  John  Pickering  and  others,  his 
partners.;  in  another  of  John  Dean  Case ;  and  in  a  third  of  Robert  Roberts.  The 
offence  was  committed  on  the  21st  of  May.  John  Pickering  and  his  two  brothers 
were  lessees  of  the  mine,  and  worked  it  till  the  11th  of  May.  They  had  borrowed 
£20,000  of  the  North  and  South  Wales  Bank.  On  the  11th  of  May,  Roberts, 
acting  for  the  bank,  took  possession  of  the  mine ;  but  it  did  not  appear  whether,  in 

(c)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  9  &  10  Vict,  c.  25,  8.  7. 

As  to  the  words  in  italics,  see  the  note  to  sec.  7,  ante,  p.  1030. 
As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(d)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  6,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  7  (I.)- 
The  words  in  italics  are  new. 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(e)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(/)  This  clause  is  framed  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  7 ;  9  Geo.  4,  e.  66,  8.  8  (I.)i 
and  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  1,  with  the  additions  in  italics.  As  to  hard  labor.  4c,  set  ante, 
p.  1022. 
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pursuance  of  any  deed  or  judgment,  the  name  upon  the  carts  was  altered  from  Pick- 
ering to  Robert  Roberts,  and  from  that  time  the  mine  was  worked  by  him.  Roberts 
stated  that  he  was  put  in  possession  by  Mallaby,  as  the  attorney  for  the  bank ;  and 
he  explained  that  to  be  as  attorney  for  John  Dean  Case,  who,  he  said,  was  trustee 
for  the  company,  and  being  asked  whether  by  deed,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
He  had  ever  since  worked  the  mine  for  the  benefit  of  Case.  It  was  objected  that 
the  first  count  failed,  as  the  Pickerings  had  given  up  possession.  As  to  Case,  he 
was  merely  the  agent  or  factor  of  the  bank,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was 
a  shareholder.  And  as  to  Roberts,  *he  was  merely  agent  or  servant,  and  r*i  A79 
the  property  ought  to  have  been  laid  in  the  registered  officer  of  the  bank-  *- 
ing  company ;  but  the  judges,  upon  a  case  reserved,  were  unanimously  of  opinion , 
that  the  conviction  was  right. (Y) 

We  have  seen  that  where  one  of  the  owners  of  adjoining  mines,  asserting  that  an 
airway  belongs  to  him,  directs  his  workmen  to  stop  it  up,  and  they  acting  bondjide, 
and  believing  that  he  has  a  right  to  give  such  an  order,  do  so,  they  are  not  guilty  of 
felony  for  stopping  up  the  airway,  even  though  the  master  knew  he  had  no  right  to 
it.  But  if  any  of  the  workmen  knew  that  the  stopping  of  the  airway  was  a  malicious 
act  of  his  master,  such  workman  would  be  guilty  of  felony. (/) 

If  a  steam-engine  be  set  in  motion  without  any  machinery  attached  to  it,  with 
intent  to  damage  it  or  render  it  useless,  the  case  is  within  the  statute.  Upon  an 
indictment  for  maliciously  damaging  a  steam-engine  with  intent,  as  charged  in  one 
count,  to  destroy,  as  charged  in  another,  to  render  it  useless,  it  appeared  that  the 
steam-engine  was  used  to  bring  up  coals  from  the  shaft  of  one  mine,  and  water  from 
another,  and  that  it  was  stopped  and  locked  up  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  prisoners 
in  the  night  got  into  the  engine-house  and  set  the  engine  going,  and  from  its  having 
no  machinery  attached  to  it,  the  engine  worked  with  greater  velocity,  and  the  wheels 
were  some  of  them  thrown  out  of  cog,  so  that  the  engine  was  damaged  to  the  amount 
of  £10,  and  would  have  been  injured  to  a  much  greater  extent  if  the  mischief  had 
not  been  discovered  and  the  engine  stopped.  Gurney,  6.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  iutent  of  the  prisoners  was  to  destroy  the  engine  or  to  render  it  useless ; 
and  held  that  if  the  prisoners  had  either  of  those  intents  the  case  came  within  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.(^) 

Damaging  a  drum  moved  by  a  steam-engine  is  not  damaging  the  steam-engine, 
but  damaging  a  scaffolding  placed  across  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  in  order  to  work  a 
level,  is  damaging  an  "  erection"  "  used  in  conducting  the  business  of  a  mine." 
Upon  an  indictment  founded  on  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c  30,  s.  7,  containing  counts  for 
damaging  an  engine  employed  in  working  a  mine  with  intent  to  destroy  it,  and  for 
damaging  a  certain  erection  used  in  the  working  a  mine,  with  intent  to  destroy  it,  it 
appeared  that  a  coal  mine  was  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  which  caused  a  cylinder, 
called  a  drum,  to  revolve  and  take  up  the  rope  as  the  coal  was  drawn  from  the  mine. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  rope  was  a  heavy  weight,  called  a  bull,  which  the  prisoners 
threw  into  the  shaft  of  the  mine,  and  by  the  sudden  jerk  caused  the  drum  to  be 
strained  and  injured.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  filled  with  water,  and  the  owner 
of  the  mine  had  caused  a  scaffold  to  be  erected  at  some  ^distance  above  the  r*inoA 
bottom  of  the  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  vein  of  coal  that  was  on  *- 
a  level  with  the  scaffold,  and  the  prisoners  had  thrown  a  sort  of  wagon,  called  a 
corve,  down  the  shaft,  whereby  the  scaffold  was  much  injured.  It  was  objected, 
first,  that  as  the  drum  was  no  part  of  the  steam-engine,  the  counts  charging  the  dam- 
aging the  8  team -engine  could  not  be  supported ;  secondly,  that  the  scaffolding  was 
not  an  u  erection"  within  the  meaning  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  7,  as  the  word 
"  erection/1  being  used  in  conjunction  with  the  words  "  staith  or  building,"  must  be 

(e)  Reg.  v.  Jones,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  293 ;  1  C.  &  K.  181  (47  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  ground  of 
decision  is  not  stated,  but  probably  the  judges  thought  the  poBsessiqp  of  Roberts  quite 
sufficient  against  a  wrong-doer.  In  the  report  of  C.  &  K.,  Parke,  B.,*said,  "  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Case  was  in  possession  by  his  servant,  Mr.  Roberts;  but  there  is  nothing  to  take 
the  property  out  of  the  first  lessees."  And  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  said,  "It  appears  that 
the  mine  is  worked  on  account  of  Mr.  Case;  but  I  should  think  that  Mr.  Roberts  having 
his  name  on  the  carts  would  be  some  evidence  at  least  that  he  was  working  the  mine." 

(/)  Reg.  v.  James,  8  C.  &  P.  131  (34  R.  C.  L.  R.),  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  ante,  p.  1020. 

(ff)  Reg.  v.  Noma,  9  C.  &  P.  241  (38  B.  C.  L.  R.).    See  Rex  t>.  Tracy,  pott^.  1<WI« 
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taken  to  mean  an  erection  ejusdem  generis;  and  it  was  held  that  the  damaging  the 
drum  did  not  support  the  counts  charging  the  damaging  the  steam-engine :  hut  it 
was  held  that  the  scaffolding  was  an  erection  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute; 
the  word  "erection"  being  clearly  meant  to  denote  something  different  from  a 
building.(^) 

In  an  action  against  a  hundred  to  recover  compensation  for  the  felonious  demoli- 
tion by  rioters  of  a  certain  erection  of  the  plaintiffs'  used  in  conducting  the  business 
of  a  mine,  it  appeared  that  a  year  after  they  had  begun  to  work  the  mine,  they  took 
the  lease  of  a  slag  bed  and  a  pool  adjoining  it  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
mine.  The  slag  bed  consisted  of  heaps  of  refuse  ore,  and  a  process  had  been  dis- 
covered for  extracting  ore  from  the  slag.  Washing  the  slag  was  an  important  part 
of  this  process,  and  to  supply  the  pool  with  water  for  washing  the  slag  the  plaintiffs 
diverted  thereto  a  stream  of  water  by  means  of  a  wooden  trough*  erected  upon  piles. 
The  trough  did  not  approach  the  mine  nearer  than  half  a  mile.  The  water  sup- 
plied through  this  trough  was  at  first  used  in  washing  the  slag,  and  for  no  other 
purpose ;  but  subsequently,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  injury  complained  of,  it  had 
been  regularly  used  in  washing  the  ore  gotten  from  the  mine.  The  jury  found  that 
the  trough  was  used  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  mine,  and  it  was  held  that  as 
the  jury  had  so  found,  the  only  question  of  law  was  whether  such  a  trunk  could  be 
so  used.  "  The  business  of  a  mine  was  not  merely  to  get  the  rough  ore  from  the 
bowels  of  the  mine,  but  to  produce  the  ore  itself  separate  from  the  earth  which  is 
brought  up  with  it,"(i)  and  "  includes  all  that  is  done  about  the  mine  towards  pre- 
paring the  ore  in  a  marketable  state ;  and  all  erections  used  for  this  purpose,  or  as 
places  of  deposit  for  gunpowder,  candles,  and  other  mining  materials,  are  within  the 
protection  of  the  statute."(./)  The  ore  is  not  brought  up  by  itself,  but  together 
with  earth  and  other  matters  attached  to  it,  which  must  be  separated  from  it  to 
make  what  is  brought  up  ore.  This  trunk  was  used  in  the  process  of  such  separa- 
tion, and  that^  separation  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  mine,  and  therefore  the  trunk 
was  an  erection  used  in  conducting  the  business  of  a  mine  within  the  7  &  8  Geo,  4. 
e.31,B.  2.(A) 


*1081]  "CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-SIXTH. 

OF  DESTROYING   AND    DAMAGING    ARTICLES    IN    A    COUR8E    OP    MANUFACTURE, 
AND   OF   DESTROYING   ETC.,   IMPLEMENTS   AND   MACHINERY. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  14,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
cut,  break,  or. destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  to  render  useless,  any 
goods  or  article  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  hair,  mohair,  or  alpaca,  or  of  anyone 
or  more  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other  or  mixed  with  any  other  material, 
or  any  framework-knitted  piece,  stocking,  hose,  or  lace,  being  in  the  loom  or  frame, 
or  on  any  machine  or  engine,  or  on  the  rack  or  tenters,  or  in  any  stage,  process,  or 
progress  of  manufacture,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut,  break,  or  destroy, 
or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  to  render  useless,  any  warp  or  shute  of  silk, 
woolleu,  linen,  cotton,  liair,  mohair,  or  alpaca,  or  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  mate- 
rials mixed  with  each  other  or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  or  shall  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  cut,  break,  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render 
useless,  any  loom,  frame,  machine,  engine,  rack,  tackle,  tool,  or  implement,  whether 
fixed  or  moveable,  prepared  for  or  employed  in  carding,  spinning,  throwing,  weaving., 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Whittingbam,  9  C.  k  P.  234  (38  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Patteson,  J. 

(t)  Per  Patteson,  J.  (/)  Per  Coleridge,  J. 

(k)  Barwell  v.  The  Hundred  of  Winterstoke,  14  Q.  B.  704  (68  E.  C.  L.  R.).  The  coart 
Agreed  that  the  question  was  the  same  as  if  it  had  arisen  on  an  indictment  for  injuring 
the  trunk. 
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fulling,  shearing,  or  otherwise  manufacturing  or  preparing  any  such  goods  or  arti- 
cles, or  shall  by  force  enter  into  any  house,  shop,  building,  or  place,  with  intent  to 
commit  any  of  the  offences  in  this  section  mentioned,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in 
penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(a)  years — or  to  be  impri- 
soned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or 
without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or 
without  whipping."(«a) 

Upon  an  indictment  under  the  28  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  s.  4  (now  repealed),  for  mali- 
ciously damaging  a  frame  used  for  making  stockings,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
unscrewed,  unfastened,  and  carried  away  a  part,  called  the  half-jack,  from  two  frames 
used  for  the  making  of  stockings.  The  half-jack  is  a  piece  of  iron,  which  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  frame,  and  when  taken  out  the  frame  is  rendered  useless;  but  it 
may  be  taken  out  and  again  replaced  without  injury  to  the  frame,  and  is  sometimes 
so  treated  when  the  frame  is  taken  to  pieces  to  be  cleaned.  Most  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame  may  in  like  manner  be  taken  out  and  *replaced.  The  frames  *■+<,  *q0 
in  this  case  were  not  otherwise  injured  than  by  taking  away  the  half-jacks.  ^ 
It  was  objected  that  this  removal  of  the  half-jack  was  not  a  damaging  of  the  frame 
within  the  statute,  which  it  was  contended  applied  only  to  cases  of  breaking,  bend- 
ing, or  straining  some  part  of  the  frame,  and  not  to  the  removal  of  a  part,  though 
that  part  might  be  an  essential  part.  But,  upon  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  taking  out  and  carrying  away  the  half-jack  was  a 
damaging  the  frame  within  the  meaning  of  the  28  Geo.  3,  as  it  made  the  frame  im- 
perfect and  iuoperativc.(7>) 

The  22  Geo.  3,  c.  40,  s  1,  made  it  a  capital  felony  to  break  into  any  house,  &c, 
with  intent  to  destroy  "any  serge  or  other  woollen  goods  in  the  loom,  or  any  tools 
employed  in  the  making  thereof,"  and  it  was  held  that  destroying  part  of  a  loom  did 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  that  statute. (c) 

The  first  count  charged  the  prisoners  with  maliciously  damaging  100  pieces  of 
worsted  stuff,  "  in  a  certain  process  of  manufacture,"  with  intent  to  destroy  the 
same.  Other  counts  stated  the  goods  to  be  in  "  a  certain  stage  of  manufacture/'  and 
others  stated  them  to  be  "  in  the  progress  of  manufacture."  The  prosecutors  were 
dyers,  and  received  the  stuffs  from  the  manufacturer  after  the  texture  was  complete, 
but  while  they  were  still  in  an  unmarketable  state.  The  stuffs  which  were  damaged 
by  the  prisoners  were,  at  that  time,  upon  rollers,  immersed  in  liquid,  and  in  the  ac- 
tual process  of  being  dyed ;  and  the  injury  was  done  by  throwing  deleterious  ingre- 
dients upon  the  stuffs  themselves,  and  into  the  liquid  in  which  they  were  immersed. 
For  the  prisoners  it  was  contended,  that  as  the  article  damaged  was  at  the  time  of 
the  damage  being  done  in  a  complete  state,  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  and  texture 
were  concerned,  and  only  required  dyeing  to  fit  it  for  the  market,  the  case  did  not 
come  within  the  words  of  the  Act.  For  the  prosecution  it  was  submitted,  that  the 
legislature  could  not  have  intended  to  withdraw  the  protection  of  the  Act,  until  the 
manufacture  was  so  complete  that  the  articles  were  fit  for  immediate  sale.  Cole- 
ridge, J.  (after  consulting  with  Parke,  B.),  said  that  they  were  both  of  opinion  that 
the  true  construction  of  the  Act  was  that  contended  for  by  the  prosecutor;  he  there- 
fore overruled  the  objection,  and  he  referred  to  the  provision  in  the  same  section  re- 
lating to  goods  on  *'  the  rack  or  tenter^,"  as  showing  that  the  Act  contemplated  in- 
juries to  goods  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  texture. (cT) 

The  indictment  stated  that  the  prisoner  six  warps  of  linen  yarn  of  the  goods  of  A. 
B.  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  feloniously  did  damage  by  throwing  the  said  warps 

(a)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(aa)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30,  8.  3,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  3  (I.). 

The  former  enactments  are  extended  to  articles  made  of  hair  or  alpaca. 

The  words  "or  shall  unlawfully,  &c.,M  are  repeated  in  order  to  obviate  a  doubt,  which 
existed  on  the  construction  of  the  clause  without  them.  See  Rex  v.  Ashton,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
750  (22  K.  C.  L.  It.), post,  1084. 

Ab  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  antt,  p.  1022. 

(b)  Rex  v.  Tacej,  R.  &  R.  452. 

(r)  Rex  t>.  Hill,  R.  k  R.  483      The  repealed  statute  was  framed  to  meet  this  case. 
(d)  Rex  v.  Woodhead,  1  M.  &  Rob.  549.  . 
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of  linen  yarn  with  great  force  unto  and  upon  the  ground,  &c.,  with  intent  to  render 
the  same  useless ;  against  the  form,  &c.  After  conviction  a  writ  of  error  was  brought, 
and  the  errors  assigned  were,  that  it  did  not  appear  by  the  count  that  the  said  warps 
were  at  the  time  of  the  damage  goods  in  any  stage  of  manufacture,  or  that  they  were 
*1  Oft^i   PrePared  f°r  being  woven  or  manufactured  into,  or  were  employed  in  the 

-I  weaving  or  manufacturing,  any  such  goods,  &c. ;  and  it  *was  contended  that 
the  indictment  did  not  state  any  offence  within  the  statute,  because  the  damaging 
warps  was  made  an  offence  only  where  such  warps  had  been  prepared  for  or  em- 
ployed in  spinning,  &c,  or  otherwise  manufacturing  the  goods  mentioned  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  section ;  and  that  the  indictment  did  not  allege  that  the  warps 
of  linen  were  so  prepared  or  employed.  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  said,  "  We  are  of  opinion,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
statute,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  allege  specifically  in  the  count  that  the  warps 
therein  mentioned  were  prepared  for  or  employed  in  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
&c.,  or  otherwise  manufacturing  goods.  The  third  section  of  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30, 
consists  of  three  branches.  The  first  branch  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall  un- 
lawfully and  maliciously  damage,  with  intent  to  destroy,  any  goods  therein  de- 
scribed, being  in  the  loom,  &c,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.  Mow  in  an  indictment 
for  an  offence  against  that  enactment,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  necessary  to  allege 
that  the  goods  were  at  the  time  of  the  damage  in  the  loom,  &c,  because  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  make  it  an  offence  to  destroy  such  goods  wherever 
found,  but  to  protect  them  only  while  they  were  in  a  course  of  manufacture.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second  branch  of  the  section, 
which  makes  it  an  offence  to  damage  or  break  any  loom  prepared  for  or  employed 
in  manufacturing,  &c. ;  it  would  not  be  sufficient  in  an  indictment,  framed  upon 
that  provision  of  the  statute,  to  charge  the  mere  destruction  of  a  loom,  without 
adding  that  it  was  one  prepared  or  employed  in  some  of  the  ways  therein  described, 
for  the  count  then  would  be  too  general.  But  as  to  the  damaging  of  any  warp  or 
shute  of  silk,  woollen,  or  linen,  the  question  may,  on  the  words  of  the  Act,  admit 
of  some  doubt.  The  whole  sentence  is,  '  If  any  person  shall  unlawfully  aud  mali- 
ciously damage,  &c,  with  intent  to  destroy,  any  warp,  or  shute  of  silk,  woollen, 
linen,  &c,  or  any  loom,  frame,  &c.,  prepared  for  or  employed  in  carding,  spinning, 
weaving/  &c. ;  and  the  question  is,  if  the  words  '  prepared  for  or  employed/  &c., 
are  to  be  considered  as  referring  to  all  the  preceding  words,  or  to  those  only  denot- 
ing the  implements  of  manufacture.  That  must  be  ascertained  by  looking  at  the 
subject- in  utter  of  the  enactment  and  the  object  which  the  legislature  had  in  view. 
That  object  in  the  first  branch  of  the  section  was,  the  protection  of  goods  while  in 
the  course  of  manufacture ;  in  the  second,  the  protection  of  the  warp  or  shute,  and 
of  the  machinery  and  implements,  when  they  were  prepared  for  or  employed  in  the 
production  of  goods.  Now  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  necessary,  with  a  view  to  the  lim- 
ited purpose  which  the  legislature  had  in  view,  that  the  concluding  words  should 
apply  to  them  ;  but  not  so  as  to  the  warp,  because  a  warp  is  a  denomination  of  some 
kind  of  thread  prepared  to  be  woven  and  used  in  manufacture ;  it  is  in  itself  some- 
thing '  prepared  for  manufacturing  goods.'  We  were  referred  in  the  argument  to 
former  Acts  of  Parliament  in  pari  materid,  which  had  been  repealed,  and  it  was 
said  that,  under  some  of  those  Acts,  the  word  warp  was  so  connected  with  the 
words  importing  preparation  for  manufacture,  that  a  similar  connection  must  be 
understood  here,  and,  consequently,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  con- 
*  10841   nected  *n  an  indictment  on  the  present  clause.     To  the  party  *indicted 

-1  that  must,  at  all  events,  be  immaterial,  because  the  warp  must  be  something 
already  prepared  for  manufacture;  and  therefore  the  proof  would  be  the  same, 
whether  the  indictment  contained  such  an  allegation  or  not ;  but  in  the  statute,  4 
Geo.  4,  c.  46,  the  word  warp  is  used  absolutely  by  itself,  without  reference  to  any 
word  denoting  preparation  for  manufacture,  and  without  any  qualification  before  or 
after.  The  words  which  follow,  '  or  to  burn,  break,  &c.,  any  loom,  &c.,  prepared 
for  or  employed  in  manufacturing/  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  the  sentence, 
and  after  them  a  new  sentence  commences.  Upon  this  view  of  the  two  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  considering  that  the  word  warp  is  a  well  known  denomination  of 
an  article  which  is  in  some  way  or  other  prepared  for  or  employed  in  manufacture, 
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we  arc  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  allege  specifically  in  this  case  that 
the  warp  mentioned  in  the  indictment  was  so  prepared  or  employed. "(*) 

One  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  maliciously  damaging  certain  cotton  warps 
being  in  a  stage  and  progress  of  manufacture,  with  intent  to  destroy  and  render 
them  useless.  Another  count  was  similar,  but  applied  only  to  one  warp.  A  third 
count  charged  the  prisoner  with  destroying  a  cotton  warp  with  intent  to  destroy  and 
render  it  useless.  It  appeared  that  some  warps  were  sent  in  a  cart  by  the  manufac- 
turers to  a  warp-sizer  to  be  sized,  and  whilst  they  were  in  the  cart  on  the  way,  one 
of  them  was  destroyed  by  vitriol  thrown  on  it.  It  was  objected  that  the  warp  was 
not  in  any  stage  or  progress  of  manufacture  at  the  time  it  was  destroyed ;  and 
therefore  the  two  first  counts  were  not  proved :(/)  and  as  to  the  third,  the  statute 
required  the  warp  to  be  "  prepared  for  or  employed  in  carding/'  &c. ;  and  this  warp 
required  u  sizing"  to  enable  it  to  be  used  in  any  manufacture.  It  was  answered 
that  the  indictment  need  not  allege  that  the  warp  was  u  prepared  for/'  &c,  (<y)  and 
that  the  warp  was  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  though  it  required  "  sizing." 
AldersoD,  B. :  "  The  warp  must  be  something  altogether  prepared  for  manufacture, 
and  the  proof  must  be  of  something  completely  prepared  for  manufacture.  It  may 
be  that  the  third  count  is  not  bad  for  not  stating  the  warp  to  be  completely  pre- 
pared for  manufacture ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  without  proof,  to  support  the  want 
of  that  averment."  Having  consulted  Coleridge,  J.,  Alderson,  B.,  said :  "  We  have 
considered  the  question,  and  both  agree  that  the  words  ' prepared  for'  and  'in  pro- 
cess of  manufacture'  must  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  warp.  We  are  both 
agreed  that  the  warp  is  not  a  warp  unless  it  be  prepared  for  or  used  in  a  certain 
process  qf  manufacture."  (After  referring  to  Rex  v.  Ashton)  "I  should  be  of 
opinion,  that  in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute  it  will  not  do  simply  to 
prove  any  warp  to  have  been  damaged,  except  a  warp  damaged  which  was  prepared 
for  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  goods  of  this  description.  But  as  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  I  think  it  better  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
how  far  this  was  a  warp  prepared  for,  or  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  goods; 
as  until  it  was  what  is  called  *  sized/  it  is  my  impression  that  it  was  not  such  a 
*warp,  though  called  a  warp  in  popular  language.  On  these  facts  being  i-*i<)ok 
found  I  will  reserve  the  case."(A)  L 

One  count  charged  the  prisoner  with  maliciously  cutting  certain  tackle,  to  wit, 
certain  cords  prepared  for  and  employed  in  weaving;  and  another  count  with 
maliciously  damaging  the  tackle  with  intent  to  destroy  it.  The  prisoner  was  in  the 
employment  of  a  clothier.  One  day  his  loom  was  examined,  and  it  was  found  the 
cords  had  been  taken  from  the  "  lambs"  and  *'  treadles,"  and  the  "  slay"  (a  frame 
into  which  a  number  of  steel  rods  are  inserted)  disengaged.  This  was  caused  by 
the  thrum  having  been  cut.  The  thrum  ought  not  to  be  severed  when  a  piece  of 
cloth  is  taken  from  the  machine.  It  would  have  taken  a  man  about  three  days  to 
replace  the  loom  in  its  proper  state.  The  new  yarn  is  fastened  to  the  old  thrum, 
the  ends  being  united.  The  thrum  is  the  end  of  the  woollen  chain  or  thread  left  in 
the  working  tools  or  harness  to  fasten  on  to  the  next  piece  of  cloth,  and  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  fabric  and  the  machine.  The  chain  is  the  one  part,  the 
shute  the  other.  The  thrum  was  cut  off  between  the  harness  and  the  slay.  The 
prisoner  pulled  one  part  of  the  thrum  from  another,  and  he  tore  it  after  he  cut  it. 
He  took  off  the  cords  of  the  machine,  of  which  there  were  between  thirty  and 
forty,  by  cutting  some  of  them.  He  also  cut  off  a  small  string  which  passed  round 
the  "  marker,"  to  regulate  the  size,  and  called  the  "reeveing  string."  The  fastening 
of  the  threads  to  the  thrum  was  the  secret  of  the  work.  There  was  a  different 
mode  of  tying  the  cords  according  to  the  work ;  the  prisoner  had  his  own  tye ;  other 
workmen  looked  on  and  tried  to  get  the  secret.  Every  thread  of  the  thrum  is  put 
through  an  eye  in  the  "  hevel,"  or  tool,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  them 
separate.     There  is  a  fresh  thrum  to  every  piece  of  work.     The  old  thrum  is  cut 


(e)  Rex  v.  Ashton,  2  B.  &  Ad.  750  (22  E.  G.  L.  R.). 
(/)  Nothing  iB  said  as  to  what  became  of  this  objection. 
(jj)  Rex  v.  Ashton,  supra. 

(A)  Reg.  v.  Clegg,  3  Cox  0.  C.  295.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
taken identity. 

vol.  ii. — 53 
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off,  and  goes  with  the  finished  work  to  the  master.  The  cords  are  to  raise  the  har- 
ness for  the  shuttle  to  move  to  and  fro.  In  order  to  form  the  fresh  thrum,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  through  the  process  of  threading  the  eyes  of  the  u bevel;"  but  what 
the  prisoner  did  made  it  necessary  to  thread  the  eye  of  every  hevel.  Williams,  JM 
told  the  jury  that  what  the  prisoner  appeared  to  have  done  was  two  things,  cutting 
the  thrum  aud  cutting  the  cords.  With  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  cutting 
must  have  been  done  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render  useless,  if  the  cords  were  cot 
maliciously,  it  was  unnecessary  to  aver  that  the  act  was  done  with  intent  to  destroy 
or  render  useless;  for  this  simple  reason,  that,  if  actually  cut,  then,  if  done 
maliciously,  it  must  be  done  with  intent  to  destroy.  If  the  prisoner  committed  the 
act  thinking  he  had  a  right,  or  even  a  notion  that  he  had  a  right,  he  would  not  be 
guilty;  for  that  was  not  the  offence  charged.  The  question  resolved  itself  into  this: 
did  the  prisoner  do  it  in  anger  and  revenge  to  his  employer,  or  from  any  supposed 
right  to  conceal  his  art.  Although  cutting  the  thrum  was  not  the  offence  charged, 
it  was  material,  as  showing  the  object  of  the  prisoner ;  for  if  he  cut  the  thrum 
maliciously,  that  is  a  key  to  the  cutting  the  cords. (V) 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict  c.  97,  s.  15,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciouslj 
1 088*1  cut'  break,  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  *to  destroy  or  to  render  useless, 
-I  any  machine  or  engine,  whether  fixed  or  moveable,  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  for  sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  threshing,  ploughing,  or  draining,  or  for  perform- 
ing any  other  agricultural  operation,  or  any  machine  or  eugine,  or  any  tool  or  imple- 
ment, whether  fixed  or  moveable,  prepared  for  or  employed  in  any  manufacture 
whatsoever  (except  the  manufacture  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  hair,  mohair,  or 
alpaca  goods,  or  goods  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other 
or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  or  any  framework-knitted  piece,  stocking,  hose,  or 
lace),  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years  and  not  less  than  five(^)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary 
confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without 
whipping."Oy) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  destroying  a  threshing  machine  it  appeared  that  the 
prosecutor,  in  expectation  of  a  mob  coming  to  destroy  his  threshing  machine,  had 
himself  taken  it  to  pieces,  and  that  the  prisoners  only  broke  the  detached  parts  of 
it ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  offence  was  made  out,  although  at  the  time  when  the 
machine  was  broken  it  had  been  taken  to  pieces,  and  was  in  different  places,  only 
requiring  the  carpenter  to  put  the  pieces  together  again. (A;)     So  where  the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  destroying  a  threshing  machine,  and  it  appeared  that  it  had  been 
previously  taken   to  pieces  by  the  owner,  by  separating  the  arms  and  other  parts  of 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  safety,  but  with  a  view  to  put  it  together  again; 
and  it  was  destroyed  whilst  in  this  disjointed  state ;  it  was  decided,  that  the  offence 
was  within  the  statute  of  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  4.(7)     So  where  certain  side- 
boards were  wanting  to  the  machine  at  the  time  it  was  destroyed,  but  which  did  not 
render  it  so  defective  as  to  prevent  it  altogether  from  working,  though  it  would  not 
work  so  effectually  as  if  those  boards  had  been  made  good ;  it  was  held,  that  it  vis 
still  a  threshing  machine  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. (m)     So  also  where  the 
owner  had  removed  a  wooden  stage  belonging  to  the  machine,  on  which  the  man 
who  fed  the  machine  was  accustomed  to  stand,  and  had  also  taken  away  the  legs; 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  though  the  machine  could  not  be  conveniently 
worked  without  some  stage  for  the  man  to  stand  on,  yet  that  a  chair,  or  table,  or  a 

(i)  Reg.  v.  Smith,  6  Cox  C.  C.  198.  (j)  27  ft  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

{jj )  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  4,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  4  (I.). 
The  clause  is  extended  to  all  agricultural  machines  or  engines. 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(k)  Rex  v.  Mackerel,  4  C.  ft  P.  448  (19  E.  G.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Bolland,  B.}  and  Pat- 
teson,  J. 

(/)  Rex  v.  Hutchins,  2  Deac.  Cr.  Dig.  1517,  Read  Sp.  Com.,  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Bolland,  B., 
and  PattesoQ,  J. 

(m)  Rex  v.  Bartlett,  2  Deac.  Cr.  Dig.  1517,  Salisb.  Sp.  Com.,  Vaughan,  B.,  Parke  and 
Alderson,  Ja. 
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niber  of  sheaves  of  corn,  would  do  nearly  as  well,  and  that  it  could  also  be  worked 
thout  the  legs ;  it  was  held,  that  the  machine  was  an  entire  one  within  the  Act, 
twithstanding  the  stage  and  legs  were  wanting. (n) 

So  where  on  an  indictment  for  destroying  a  threshing  machine,  it  appeared  that 
o  machine  was  worked  by  water,  and  that  the  prosecutor,  expecting  a  mob  would 
me  to  break  it,  had  had  it  *taken  to  pieces,  and  had  removed  the  pieces   r+1  ,™ 

a  barn  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  leaving  no  part  of  it  *- 
Hiding  but  tho  water-wheel  and  its  axis  and  a  brass  joint,  which  was  joined  to 
e  axis  of  the  water-wheel,  and  that  this  water-wheel  was  broken  by  the  prisoners, 
le  water-wheel  had  been  put  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  working  the  threshing 
ichine,  and  had  never  been  used  for  anything  else,  except  sometimes  to  work  a 
aff-cutter,  which  was  appended  to  the  threshing  machine;  it  was  held  that  the 
leel  was  part  of  the  threshing  machine,  and  that  the  damaging  it  was  damaging 
threshing  machine  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ce  that  the  threshing  machine  was  sometimes  worked  by  horses  when  there  was 
scarcity  of  water.(o) 

But  where  the  prosecutor  had  not  only  taken  the  machine  to  pieces,  but  had  broken 
3  wheel  before  the  mob  came  to  destroy  it,  for  fear  of  haviug  it  set  on  fire  and 
dangering  his  premises ;  and  it  was  proved  that,  without  the  wheel,  the  engine 
uld  not  be  worked ;  in  this  case  it  was  held,  that  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
ichine,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  mob,  did  not  constitute  a  threshing  machine 
thin  the  meaning  of  the  statute. (j?) 

Where,  on  an  indictment  for  destroying  a  threshing  machine,  it  appeared  that  the 
ichine  was  broken  by  a  mob,  Patteson,  J.,  allowed  the  witnesses  to  be  asked 
lether  many  persons  had  not  been  compelled  to  join  the  mob  against  their  will, 
d  whether  the  mob  did  not  compel  each  person  to  give  one  blow  to  each  threshing 
ichine  they  broke;  and  also  whether,  at  the  time  when  the  prisoner  and  a  witness 
lied  for  the  prisoner  joined  the  mob  they  did  not  agree  together  to  run  away  from 
e  mob  the  first  opportunity. (^) 

A  table  with  a  hole  in  it  for  water,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  was  held 
>t  to  be  a  machine  u  prepared  for  or  employed  in  any  manufacture,"  within  the 
&  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  4.(r) 
The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  damaging  a  machine  employed  in  the  manufacture 

iron.  The  prosecutors  were  manufacturers  of  iron,  and  the  prisoner  was  one  of 
eir  workmen.  Their  engineer  being  at  the  door  of  the  rolling  mill  engine-house, 
id  within  sight  of  the  puddling  furnace  and  squeezers,  saw  the  prisoner  coming 
»wn  the  race  (an  iron  pathway  on  which  the  puddling  balls  are  conveyed  from  the 
mace  to  the  squeezers)  with  a  sledge-hammer,  which  he  was  drawing  along  with 
ngs  towards  the  squeezers,  the  same  way  as  if  he  was  engaged  in  drawing  a 
lddling  ball.  He  put  the  sledge-hammer  between  the  jaws  of  the  squeezers,  the 
iginc  being  then  in  motion.  There  is  a  sort  of  step  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
[ueezers  between  the  narrow  and  the  wide  part,  and  the  practice  is  to  hold  the 
lddling  ball  with  the  tongs  in  the  wider  part  of  the  squeezers  against  the  step, 
itil,  by  the  action  of  the  squeezers,  it  is  partially  crushed,  and  then  to  remove  it 
to  the  narrower  part  of  the  squeezers.  By  this  method  the  strain  on  the  r#1  nftQ 
igine  (worked  by  *steam)  which  would  result  from  forcing  the  balls  at  ^ 
ice  into  the  angle  of  the  squeezers,  is  avoided.  The  prisoner  put  the  hammer 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  squeezers,  and  immediately  there  was  a  loud  report,  as  of 
blow,  shaking  the  building.  The  engineer  called  out,  ''  There,  young  man,  you 
ive  done  something  now ;"  he  made  no  reply ;  but  took  the  hammer  from  the 
jueezers  with  the  tongs.  The  engineer  examined  the  squeezers,  but  perceived  no 
ark.     He  then  went  into  the  squeezer's  hole,  and  examined  the  carriage  of  the 

(n)  Rex  v.  Chubb,  2  Deac.  Gr.  Dig.  1518,  Salisb.  Sp.  Cora.,  Vaughan,  B.,  and  Parke,  J. 
(o)  Rex  v.  Fidler,  4  C.  k  P.  449  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.),  Park,  J.  A.  J.,  Bolland,  B.,  and  Patte- 
rn, J. 

(p)  Rex  v.  West,  2  Deac.  Cr.  Dig.  1518,  Salisb.  Sp.  Com.,  Alderson,  J. 
\q)  Rex  v.  Crutchley,  5  C.  k  P.  133  (24  E.  C.  L.  R.). 

(r)  Reg.  v.  Penny,  Arch.  C.  L.  454 ;  15  Ed.,  Jerris,  C.  J.,  after  consulting  Lord  Camp- 
311,  C.  J. 
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spur-wheel  of  the  engine  and  the  rests ;  they  were  displaced ;  the  silling  also  of  tat 
carriage  was  displaced.  These  injuries  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  skdp- 
hammer  had  not  been  put  in.  The  connecting-rod  was  displaced  and  lifted  up,  baft 
the  engine  was  not  so  much  displaced  as  to  prevent  the  work  from  going  oa ;  it 
continued  to  roll  puddling  bars ;  no  part  of  the  machinery  was  broken.  The  otk 
silling  and  the  brickwork  under  it  had  given  way  and  sunk,  and  the  carriage  vent 
down  with  it'.  The  actual  damage  done  to  the  squeezers  was  three  shillings,  and 
the  total  damage  to  the  machine  five  shillings.  The  value  of  the  whole  machine 
was  five  thousand  pounds.  The  millwright  included  the  silling  as  part  of  the 
machine.  If  the  silling  had  not  given  way,  the  probable  damage  would  hare  been 
upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The  sledge-hammer  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds 
weight.  It  was  objected,  1st,  that  express  malice  must  be  proved,  and  there  wai 
no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  knew  what  the  consequence  of  his  act  would  be ;  but 
Piatt,  B.,  held  that  everything  wilfully  done,  if  injurious,  must  be  inferred  to  be 
done  with  malice.  2d,  that  there  was  no  damage  to  any  part  of  the  machine;  for 
the  silling  was  no  part  of  the  machine,  but  only  that  part  which  was  in  morion. 
3d,  that  there  was  no  damage  or  injury  done  within  the  statute.  But  Piatt,  R, 
after  consulting  Wightman,  J.,  held  that  the  silling  was  to  be  considered  a  part  ef 
the  machine,  and  that  a  dislocation  or  disarrangement  of  a  machine  was  within  the 
statute.  (0) 

An  indictment  under  sec.  15  of  the  new  Act  must  allege  that  the  Act  was  dot* 
feloniously.(t) 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  relating  to  rioters  destroying 
buildings  and  machinery,  have  been  introduced  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
together  with  the  cases  on  the  subject.(u) 

Where  an  indictment  contained  counts  founded  on  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  8. 
for  riotously  demolishing  certain  machinery,  and  also  counts  founded  on  the  third 
section  for  destroying  certain  looms,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  two  sets  of  count! 
were  improperly  joined,  as  the  same  judgment  could  not  be  passed  on  both; 
Bay  ley,  J.,  said,  "  I  see  no  difficulty.  I  do  not  see  that  the  prisoners  will  be  under 
any  disadvantage ;  but  I  will  speak  to  the  judges  on  the  subject." (v) 


*1089]  *CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

OF  BURNING  AND  DAMAGING  SHIPS  AND  OTHER  VE88EL8,  AND  ARTICLES  THIM- 

UNTO  BELONGING. 

The  offence  of  unlawfully  and  maliciously  setting  fire  to  ships  and  other  vesseli 
was  dealt  with  in  a  preceding  chapter  in  the  last  edition,  but  is  now  introduced  is 
this  chapter.  The  former  statutes  on  this  subject  contained  several  general  provi- 
sions against  the  offences  of  maliciously  damaging  ships  and  other  Teasels,  and 
doing  certain  acts  tending  to  their  immediate  loss  or  destruction,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  repealed. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  42,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciooalj 
set  fire  to,  cast  away,  or  in  anywise  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  whether  the  same  be 
complete  or  in  an  unfinished  state,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  five(a)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  anj 

(*)  Reg.  v.  Foster,  6  Cox  C.  C.  25.     See  Rex  v.  Tacey,  ante,  p.  1082. 

(t)  Reg.  v.  Gray,  L.  k  G.  365.  Another  question  raised  in  this  case,  but  not  determined, 
was  whether  either  a  patent  plongh  of  Bastall  or  an  ordinary  plough,  or  a  scarifier,  each 
being  commonly  in  use  in  agriculture,  is  a  machine  for  ploughing  or  performing  any  other 
agricultural  operation,  within  sec.  15  of  the  new  Act. 

(u)  See  vol.  1,  p.  382,  et  teg. 

(v)  Kershaw's  case,  1  Lew.  218.    It  is  not  stated  in  the  report  how  this  cam  terminated. 

(a)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47. 
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term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without 
solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without 

whipping."(«a) 

Sec.  43.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to,  or  cast  away, 
or  in  anywise  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  thereby  to  prejudice  any  owner 
or  part  owner  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  goods  on  board  the  same,  or  any 
person  that  has  underwritten  or  shall  underwrite  any  policy  of  insurance  upon  such 
ship  or  vessel,  or  on  the  freight  thereof,  or  upon  any  goods  on  board  the  same,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
five(c)  yea  re — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping." (6) 

Sec.  44.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously,  by  any  overt  act,  attempt 
to  set  fire  to,  cast  away  or  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  undtr  such  circumstances  that 
if  the  ship  or  vessel  were  thereby  set  fire  to,  cast  away,  or  destroyed,  the  offender 
would  be  guilty  of  felony,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  p*..  ftq^ 
♦thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  '■ 
servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five(c)  years— or  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  with  or  without  whipping,  (cc) 

Sec.  45.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  place  or  throw  in,  into, 
upon,  against,  or  near  any  ship  or  vessel  any  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  sub- 
stance, with  intent  to  destroy  or  damage  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  machinery,  work- 
ing tools,  goods,  or  chattels,  shall,  whether  or  not  any  explosion  take  place,  and 
whether  or  not  any  injury  be  effected,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and  not  less  than  five(c)  years — or  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
with  or  without  whipping. "(rf) 

Sec.  46.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  damage,  otherwise  than  by 
fire,  gunpowder,  or  other  explosive  substance,  any  ship  or  vessel,  whether  complete 
or  in  an  unfinished  state,  with  intent  to  destroy  the  same  or  render  the  same  useless, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years  and  not  less  than  five(c)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement, 
and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping."(e) 

Sec.  47.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  mask,  alter,  or  remove  any  light  or  signal, 
or  unlawfully  exhibit  any  false  light  or  signal,  with  intent  to  bring  any  ship,  vessel, 

(aa)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4  A  1  Vict.  c.  89,  88.  4,  6.  Under  sec.  4,  the 
offence  of  setting  fire  to  a  ship  or  vessel,  whereby  life  was  endangered,  was  capital,  bat 
that  punishment  is  abolished. 

The  words  " injuries  to  ships"  before  this  section  were  accidentally  omitted  in  reprint- 
ing the  Bill  after  it  passed  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons. 

As  to  hard  labor,  kc,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(6)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  6. 

As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(c)  27  A  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(cc)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  9  &  10  Vict  c.  25,  s.  7. 

The  first  words  in  italics  are  introduced  to  make  this  section  include  all  attempts, 
which,  if  effectual,  would  fall  within  either  of  the  two  preceding  sections. 

As  to  the  words  "  under  such  circumstances,"  Ac,  see  the  note  to  sec.  7,  ante,  p.  1030. 
As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(d)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  9  A  10  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  6. 
As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(e)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  A  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  10,  and  9  Geo.  4,  c.  56,  s.  10  (I.). 
The  words  "  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  substance,"  are  introduced  to  exclude  cases 

which  are  provided  for  by  the  preceding  section.  '* 

As  to  hard  labor,  Ac,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 
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or  boat,  into  danger,  or  shall  uulawfully  and  maliciously  do  anything  tending  to  the 
immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  and  for  which  no  /mm& 
ment  is  hereinb<f</rc  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life, 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  fivefo;)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  f  >r  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  con- 
finement, and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  with  whipping."(/) 
♦10911       *Sec.  48.  '-Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  cut  away,  cart 
J   adrift,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  mali- 
ciously do  any  act  with  intent  to  cut  away,  cast  adrift,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or 
destroy,  or  shall  in  auy  other  manner  unlawfully  and  maliciously  injure  and  conceal 
any  boat,  buoy,  buoy-rope,  perch,  or  mark  used  or  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
seamen  or  the  purpose  of  navigation,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  not  less  than  five(</>)  years— or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinement,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
with  or  without  whipping.(^) 

Sec.  49.  "  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  destroy  any  part  of  anj 
ship  or  vessel  which  shall  be  in  distress,  or  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  or 
any  goods,  merchandise,  or  articles  of  any  kind  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  and 
not  less  than  five(g)  years — or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceediug  two 
years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinement." (A) 

The  12  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  relates  to  the  King's  ships  of  war,  arsenals,  &c.,  and  enact*, 
'•  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  either  within  this  realm  or  in  any  of  the  islands, 
countries,  forts,  or  places  thereunto  belonging,  wilfully  and  maliciously  set  on  fire,  or 
burn,  or  otherwise  destroy,  or  cause  to  be  set  on  fire,  or  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
or  aid,  procure,  abet,  or  assist  in  the  setting  on  fire,  or  burning  or  otherwise  de- 
stroying of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  whether  the  said  ships  or 
vessels  of  war  be  on  float  or  building,  or  begun  to  be  built,  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 
dock-yards,  or  building  or  repairing  by  contract  in  any  private  yards,  for  the  use  of 
his  Majesty,  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  arsenals,  magazines,  dock -yards,  rope-yard*, 
victualling  offices,  or  any  of  the  buildings  erected  therein,  or  belonging  thereto;  or 
any  timber  or  materials  there  placed  for  building,  repairing,  or  fitting  out  of  ships 
or  vessels;  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  military,  naval,  or  victualling  stores,  or  other 
ammunition  of  war,  or  any  place  or  places  where  any  such  military,  naval,  or  vic- 
tualling stores,  or  other  ammunition  of  war,  is,  are,  or  shall  be  kept,  placed,  or 
deposited  ;"  the  person  or  persons  guilty  of  any  such  offence  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  felony,  and  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.(*)  By  the  second  section, 
*  100^1  Per80DS  committing  these  *  offences  out  of  the  realm,  may  be  indicted  and 
"^   tried  for  the  same  either  in  any  county  within  the  realm,  or  in  the  place 

(/)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  89,  8.  5,  and  the  capital  punish- 
ment abolished. 

The  clause  is  extended  to  masking,  altering,  or  removing  lights  or  signals,  and  to  boat*. 

The  latter  clause  was  confided,  in  the  former  enactment,  to  ships  or  vessels  in  dutrt** : 
it  is  extended  to  all  cases  within  its  terms  for  which  the  Act  provides  no  other  punish- 
ment. 

(tg)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(gg)  This  clause  was  framed  from  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  28.  That  section  appears  to 
have  been  very  improvidently  repealed  by  the  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  120,  in  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  17  k  18  Vict.  c.  104.  Sec.  414  of  that  Act  imposes 
only  a  pecuniary  penalty  on  any  person  who  wilfully  or  negligently  injures  any  buoy  or 
beacon,  or  removes,  alters,  or  destroys  any  light-ship,  buoy,  or  beacon,  in  addition  to  the 
expense  of  making  good  the  damage  done.  This  is  a  punishment  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  offences  in  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  28,  and  therefore  this  clause  was  introduced. 

As  to  hard  labor,  <kc,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(A)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  Will.  4  &  1  Vict.  C  89,  8.  8. 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(i)  See  ante,  p.  1032,  note  (q). 
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where  the  offence  shall  have  been  actually  committed,  as  his  Majesty  may  deem 
most  expedieut  for  briuging  such  offender  to  justice. (j) 

Besides  the  statutes  which  have  been  thus  cited,  there  are  some  others  of  a  more 
limited  and  local  operation,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The  2  Geo.  3,  c.  28, 
which  made  provisions  against  damaging  the  cordage  of  vessels  on  the  Thames,  was 
repealed  by  the  2  &  H  Vict.  c.  47,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  further  improving  the 
police  in  and  near  the  metropolis;*'  but  sec.  27  of  that  Act  enacts  that  "  every 
person  who  shall  unlawfully  cut,  damage,  or  destroy  any  of  the  ropes,  cables, 
cordage,  tackle,  headfasts,  or  other  the  furniture  of  or  belonging  to  any  ship,  boat, 
or  vessel  lying  in  the  river  Thames,  or  in  any  of  the  docks  or  creeks  adjacent 
thereto,  with  intent  to  steal  or  otherwise  unlawfully  obtain  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.'1  The  39  Geo  3,  o.  69  (a  Local 
Act  for  improving  the  port  of  London),  s.  4,  after  providing  as  to  the  burning,  &c, 
of  ships  therein  mentioned,  enacts,  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly, 
wilfully,  or  maliciously  demolish,  break  down,  cut,  or  destroy  any  of  the  works  to  be 
made  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  the  said  canal,  or  in  any 
of  the  said  docks,  basins,  cuts,  or  other  works;  then  every  such  offender,  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  suffer  punishment  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  transportation,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  &c.,  before  whom  such  offender  shall  be  tried  and  con- 
victed." And  by  sec.  105,  persons  wilfully  or  maliciously  cutting,  &c.,  or  in  any 
manner  destroying  any  rope,  &c.,  by  which  any  ship  or  vessel  lying  in  the  said 
canal,  docks,  &c.,  or  in  any  place  or  places  in  the  river  Thames,  between  London 
Bridge  and  (he  mouth  of  the  river  Lea,  are  moored  or  fastened,  shall  forfeit  not 
exceeding  £10.  The  47  Geo.  3,  sess.  2,  c.  2,  s.  57  (Local  Act)  relates  to  the 
damaging,  &c,  of  shipping  or  goods,  &c.,  in  Folkestone  harbor.  • 

Upon  the  words  u  cast  away  or  destroy"  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  upon  the 
construction  of  those  words  in  two  statutes,  4  Geo.  1,  c.  12  and  11  Geo.  1,  c.  29,  it 
appears  to  have  been  ruled  that  if  a  ship  were  only  ruu  aground  or  stranded  upon  a 
rock,  and  were  afterwards  got  off  in  a  condition  capable  of  being  easily  refitted,  she 
could  not  be  said  to  be  cast  away  or  destroyed,  and  that  the  case  was  not  therefore 
within  either  of  those  statutes. (&) 

A  question  has  twice  arisen,  but  has  not  been  expressly  decided,  as  to  what  ves- 
sels are  included  within  the  word  "vessel"  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30.  In  the  first 
case  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a  barge,  and  Alderson,  B.,  would 
have  reserved  the  question,  if  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted,  whether  a  barge  was 
a  vessel  withiu  the  meaning  of  this  statute. (7)  In  the  second  case  the  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  damaging  a  certain  vessel  by  beating  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
vessel  in  question  was  a  small  pleasure-boat,  about  eighteen  feet  long,  and  two  men 
could  have  carried  it ;  and  it  was  objected  that  the  legislature  '"meant  to  p** ««,, 
apply  the  terms  u  ship  or  vessel"  only  to  such  vessels  as  were  likely  to  be  *• 
underwritten,  and  not  to  small  boats ;  and  that  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  s.  17, 
where  it  was  meant  to  include  boats,  the  words  were,  "  vessel,  barge,  or  boat,"  clearly 
making  a  distinction  between  a  vessel  and  a  boat.  Patteson,  J. :  "  That  the  term  ves- 
sel would  in  common  parlance  include  this  boat  is  clear,  but  whether  in  this  Act  of 
Parliament  it  was  meant  to  include  such  boats  is  the  question."  "  I  incline  to  think 
that  this  boat  is  within  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament;  but  as  the  word  vessel  • 
must  have  the  same  construction  in  all  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  might  lead  to  in- 
convenience, and  therefore  if  necessary  I  will  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
upon  it."  (to) 

We  have  seen  that  a  part  owner  might  be  guilty  of  the  offence  of  setting  fire  to  a 
ship  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  9.(n) 

(j)  Some  offences  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried  bj  courts-martial 
by  the  naval  articles  of  war,  sees.  25  k  26,  as  given  in  the  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  115. 

!fc)  De  Londo'8  case,  2  East  P.  G.  c.  22,  s.  42,  p.  1098. 
I)  Rex  v.  Smith,  4  C.  k  P.  569  (19  E.  C.  R.  R.).     See  this  case,  ante,  p.  1049. 
m)  Rex  v.  Bowyer,  4  C.  k  P.  559  (19  E.  C.  L.  R.).     Verdict,  not  guilty.     Could  a  cor- 
e  be  considered  a  vessel  within  this  statute? 
(n)  Hex  v.  Philp,  R.  k  M.  C.  C.  R.  263.  ante,  p.  1043.     See  this  case  also  as  to  the  entry 
in  the  registry  of  vessels,  and  as  to  the  joint  ownership  of  shares  in  vessels:  Ibid. 
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In  one  case  it  was  objected  that  the  indictment  was  bad,  because  it  did  not  alks 
that  the  damage  was  done  " otherwise  than  by  fire;"  but  it  was  held  to  be  sufficient, 
as  it  was  alleged  to  be  done  by  beating  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.'*(o) 

One  count  alleged  that  £.  Loose,  a  certain  vessel  on  the  high  seas  feloniously  diJ 
cast  away  with  intent  to  prejudice  A.  Howden  and  another,  being  part  owuererf 
the  said  vessel,  and  that  the  prisoners,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Crimi- 
nal Court,  did  felouiously  incite  the  said  E.  J^oose  to  commit  the  said  felony.  Othn 
counts  varied  the  intent.  Howden  and  one  Anistice  were  owners  of  one-fourth  of 
the  ship,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  of  the  other  three-fourths;  the  goods,  which  wm 
put  on  board  by  Zulietta  and  Co.,  the  charterers  of  the  ship,  were  insured  at  Lloyd's, 
the  intent  to  prejudice  the  underwriters  on  that  policy  being  alleged  in  one  of  tk 
counts ;  but  in  the  case  of  three  different  policies  on  goods,  which  were  effected  bj 
the  prisoners,  no  part  of  such  goods  were  ever  put  on  board.  The  ship  was  wilfully 
sunk  by  Loose,  the  captain,  on  the  high  seas,  and  there  was  a  total  loss  (except » 
very  trifling  salvage)  of  both  ship  and  cargo,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoners  guiltj 
of  the  whole  charge.  It  was  objected,  1st,  that  the  indictment  was  not  properly 
framed  as  an  indictment  for  a  substantive  felony  within  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  9,  tort 
as  an  indictment  at  common  law  against  the  principal  and  accessory  before  the  fact, 
and,  as  the  principal  had  not  been  convicted,  the  accessory  could  not  be  tried  or  cob- 
victed  upon  it;  2d,  that  the  Central  Criminal  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  u 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  a  felony  on  the  high  seas,  unless  the  principal  had  beat 
committed  to  or  detained  in  prison  by  this  court  for  such  felony ;  3d,  as  the  1  Vict 
c.  89,  s.  6,  described  the  intent  to  be  i4  to  prejudice  the  persons  who  shall  under- 
write any  policy  of  insurance  upon  goods  on  board  the  ship,"  no  evidence  was  admb- 
*  10941  8^e  as  *°  tne  tnree  *policie8  on  goods  effected  by  the  prisoners,  where  do 
-*  goods  had  been  put  on  board.  But,  on  a  case  reserved,  the  judges  were  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  description  of  the  offence  was  not  altered 
by  the  statute.  It  might  have  been  put  in  a  different  shape,  but  every  allegation  in 
this  count  would  have  been  included  in  any  other.  As  to  the  second  objection,  that 
the  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  36,  s.  22,  must  be  taken  distributively,  as  to  the  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery.  There  was  a  general  power  to  hear  and 
determine  all  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  though  the  gaol  delivery  commii- 
sion  only  extended  to  all  persons  committed  or  detained.  As  to  the  last  objection, 
that  the  words  in  the  statute  were  a  mere  description  of  a  policy  on  goods.  And 
they  unanimously  held  the  conviction  right. (p) 

By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  239,  "any  master  of  or 
any  seaman  or  apprentice  belonging  to  any  British  ship  who  by  wilful  breach  of 
duty,  or  by  neglect  of  duty,  or  by  reason  of  drunkenness,  does  any  act  tending  to 
the  immediate  loss,  destruction,  or  serious  damage  of  such  ship,  or  tending  imme- 
diately to  endanger  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person  belonging  to  or  on  board  of  such 
ship,  or  who  by  wilful  breach  of  duty,  or  by  neglect  of  duty,  or  by  reason  of  drunk- 
enness, refuses  or  omits  to  do  any  lawful  act  proper  and  requisite  to  be  done  by  him 
for  preserving  such  ship  from  immediate  loss,  destruction,  or  serious  damage,  or  for 
preserving  any  person  belonging  to  or  on  board  of  such  ship  from  immediate  danger 
to  life  or  limb,  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Sec.  366.  "  If  any  pilot,  when  in  charge  of  any  ship,  by  wilful  breach  of  duty  or 
by  neglect  of  duty,  or  by  reason  of  drunkenness,  does  any  act  tending  to  the  imme- 
diate loss,  destruction,  or  serious  damage  of  such  ship,  or  tending  immediately  to  en- 
danger the  life  or  limb  of  any  person  on  board  such  ship ;  or  if  any  pilot,  by  wilful 
breach  of  duty  or  by  neglect  of  duty,  or  by  reason  of  drunkenness,  refuses  or  omits 
to  do  any  lawful  act  proper  and  requisite  to  be  done  by  him  for  preserving  such  ship 
from  loss,  destruction,  or  serious  damage,  or  for  preserving  any  person  belonging  to 
or  on  board  of  such  ship  from  danger  to  life  or  limb,  the  pilot  so  offending  shall  for 

(o)  Rex  v.  Bowyer,  supra.  In  Benyon  v.  Gresswell,  1  Q.  B.  899  (64  E.  C.  L.  R.),  it  was 
held  that  a  pleasure-boat  of  seven  tons  burthen  was  not  "a  ship  or  vessel"  within  the 
8  &  9  Vict  c.  89,  s.  34 ;  and  in  Morewood  v.  Pollock,  1  E.  A  B.  743  (72  E.  G.  L.  R.),  a  point 
was  determined  as  to  a  lighter;  bat  neither  case  throws  any  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  ship  "  or  "  vessel." 

(p)  Reg.  v.  Wallace,  2  M.  G.  C  R.  200;  8.  c,  G.  A  M.  200. 
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each  such  offence  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  if  a  qualified  pilot,  also 
be  liable  to  suspension  and  dismissal  by  the  authority  by  which  he  is  licensed."^) 

By  sec.  518,  "  every  offence  by  this  Act  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor "(r) 

Sec.  520.  "  For  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction  under  this  Act,  every  offence 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  committed,  and  every  cause  of  complaint  to  have  arisen, 
either  in  the  place  in  *  which  the  same  actually  was  committed  or  arose,  or  r*i  aqk 
in  any  place  in  which  the  offender  or  person  complained  against  may  be."     ^ 

On  an  indictment  on  the  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  239,  for  doing  an  act  tending 
to  the  loss  of  a  ship,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  struck  a  light  with  a  match,  and 
lighted  a  candle,  in  a  part  of  the  ship  forbidden  by  the  ship's  regulations,  and  threw 
down  the  match  before  it  was  extinguished,  but  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  that 
a  fire  which  occurred  six  hours  afterwards  arose  from  this  act ;  it  was  contended 
that  the  act  charged  must  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  ship.  Bramwell,  B. :  "I 
am  of  opinion  that  if  the  act  tended  to  the  loss,  destruction,  or  damage,  of  the  ship, 
though  neither  result  followed,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  within  this  section  ;  as  if  a  man 
should  stick  a  lighted  candle  in  an  uncovered  barrel  of  gunpowder,  though  he  put 
it  out  immediately,  I  think  that  that  would  be  an  act  tending  to  the  damage  of  the 
ship.  The  latter  part  of  the  section  is,  I  think,  open  to  the  same  construction,  and 
both  would  be  illustrated  by  two  persons  being  together  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  an  explosive  and  unprotected  material,  and  one  lighting  a  candle,  and  the 
other  omitting  to  put  it  out;  the  first  would  be  guilty  under  the  former  clause  of 
the  section,  and  the  second  under  the  latter."  And  the  jury  were  told  that  "to 
convict  upon  this  indictment  you  must  be  satisfied  that  the  act  done  was  dangerous, 
having  regard  to  the  place,  or  the  contents  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  done ;  for, 
if  not,  it  would  not  be  an  '  act  tending  to  the  immediate  loss,  destruction,  or  serious 
damage  of  the  ship;'  but  you  need  not  be  of  opinion  that  what  afterwards  took' 
place  was  the  result  of  that  aot."(«) 
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INJURIE8  TO  WORKS  OF  ART. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  8.  39,  "  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
destroy  or  damage  any  book,  manuscript,  picture,  print,  statue,  bust,  or  vase,  or  any 
other  article  or  thing  kept  for  the  purposes  of  art,  science,  or  literature,  or  as  an 
object  of  curiosity,  in  any  museum,  gallery,  cabinet,  library,  or  other  repository, 
which  museum,  gallery,  cabinet,  library,  or  other  repository,  is  either  at  all  times 
or  from  time  to  time  open  for  the  admission  of  the  public  or  of  any  considera- 
ble number  of  persons  to  view  the  same,  either  by  the  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietor thereof  or  by  the  payment  of  money  before  entering  the  same,  or  any 
picture,  statue,  mouument,  or  other  memorial  of  the  dead,  painted  glass,  or  other 
ornament  or  work  of  art,  in  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-Jiouse,  or  other  place  of 
divine  worship,  or  in  any  building  belonging  to  the  Queen,  or  to  any  county,  riding , 
division,  city,  borough,  poor  law  union,  parish,  or  place,  or  to  any  university,  or 
college  or  hall  of  any  university,  or  to  any  inn  of  court,  or  in  any  street,  square, 

(q)  Sec.  36*7.  "  If  any  person,  by  wilful  misrepresentation  of  circumstances,  upon  which 
the  safety  of  a  ship  may  depend,  obtains  or  endeavors  to  obtain  the  charge  of  such  ship, 
such  person,  and  every  other  person  procuring,  abetting,  or  conniving  at  the  commission 
of  such  offence,  shall,  in  addition  to  any  liability  for  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  party 
aggrieved,  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and,  if  the  offender  is  a 
qualified  pilot,  he  shall  also  be  liable  to  suspension  or  dismissal  by  the  pilotage  authority 
by  which  he  is  licensed." 

(r)  The  costs  of  the  prosecution  may  be  ordered  as  in  misdemeanors  under  the  7  Geo. 
4,  c.  04,  "  or  any  other  Act  that  may  be  passed  for  the  like  purpose.'1  These  offences  may 
also  be  dealt  with  summarily. 

(«)  Reg.  v.  Gardner,  1  F.  k  F.  669.    See  this  caw,  ante,  p.  1052. 
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churchyard,  burial  ground,  public  garden  or  ground,  or  any  statue  or  monument 
exposed  to  public  view,  or  any  ornament,  railing,  or  fence  surrounding  such  statue 
or  monument,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  with  or  without  whipping: 
provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  right  of  any 
person  to  recover,  by  action  at  law,  damages  for  the  injury  so  committed. "(a) 

(a)  This  clause  is  framed  on  the  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  44,  88.  1,  4,  and  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  6 

The  clause  is  extended  to  pictures,  statues,  &c,  in  public  buildings,  and  in  buildings 
belonging  to  the  universities  and  inns  of  court,  and  to  statues,  monuments,  and  other 
memorials  of  the  dead  in  churchyards,  &c. 

As  much  misapprehension  seems  to  prevail  as  to  the  law  respecting  monuments  to  the 
dead,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what'it  appears  to  be.  Lord  Coke,  3  Inst.  202,  speaking  of 
11  tombs,  sepulchres,  or  monuments  in  a  church,  chancel,  or  churchyard,"  expressly  lays  it 
down,  in  general  terms  and  without  any  limitation  whatever,  that  "  the  defacing  of  them 
is  punishable  by  the  common  law,"  as  it  appeareth  in  the  book  of  9  Ed.  4,  14  (Lady 
Wyche's  case),  and  as  it  was  agreed  by  the  whole  court  in  Corven's  case,  12  Rep.  104. 
And  this  position  appears  to  be  clearly  correct.  In  Corven's  case  it  was  held  that  if  a 
nobleman,  knight,  esquire,  <fcc,  be  buried  in  a  church,  and  a  gravestone  or  tomb  be  made 
for  «his  monument,  although  the  freehold  of  the  church  be  in  the  parson,  yet  cannot  the 
ordinary,  parson,  churchwardens,  or  any  other  take  them  or  deface  them,  but  he  is  subject 
to  an  action  on  the  case  by  the  person  who  placed  them  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
by  the  heir  male,  lineal  or  collateral,  of  the  deceased :  Co.  Litt.  18,  b.  27  a ;  Frances  v. 
Ley,  Cro.  Jac.  366.  The  first  branch  of  this  passage  is  equally  general  with  the  passage 
cited  from  the  3d  Inst.  202,  and  may  be  considered  as  explained  by  it;  and,  therefore,  it 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  limited  by  the  latter  branch  to  cases  where  the  injury  is 
done  by  some  one  other  than  the  person  who  erected  the  monument  or  the  heir  of  the 
deceased.  But  even  if  it  were  contended  that  this  passage  showed  that  such  person  or 
the  heir  could  alter  or  deface  a  monument,  it  seems  plain  that  such  is  not  the  law.  A 
monument  affixed  to  a  church  or  in  a  churchyard  is  just  as  much  in  the  possession  of  the 
incumbent  as  the  church  and  churchyard,  as  is  shown  by  the  action  by  the  heir  being  an 
action  on  the  case;  consequently  the  heir  would  be  guilty  of  a  trespass  if  he  defaced  the 
monument  without  the  leave  of  the  incumbent.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  incumbent 
can  give  such  a  consent  as  will  justify  the  heir  in  dealing  with  the  monument ;  it  is  con- 
ceived, however,  that  he  can  give  no  such  consent.  He  is  merely  tenant  for  life  at  the 
utmost,  and  cannot  lawfully  do  anything  to  the  detriment  of  the  freehold,  or  of  anything 
annexed  to  and  parcel  of  it,  and  what  he  cannot  lawfully  do  himself,  he  cannot  lawfully 
permit  another  to  do.  In  Frances  v.  Ley,  above  cited,  it  was  held  that  ''it  is  not  lawful 
for  any  to  break  or  deface  any  superstitious  pictures  in  any  church  or  aisle,  but  the  ordi- 
nary only ;  and  if  any  do  so  without  license  from  the  ordinary  he  shall  be  bound  to  his 
good  behavior,  as  was  done  in  Prickett's  case  by  Sir  C.  Wray,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench."  This  is  a  very  strong  authority  to  show  that  the  incumbent  cannot  break  or 
deface  anything  annexed  to  the  freehold  of  the  church.  If  he  cannot  deface  superstitious 
annexations,  a  multo  fortiori  he  cannot  deface  monuments  lawfully  erected. 

A  little  consideration  will  also  prove  that  the  representative  of  a  family  for  the  time 
being  cannot  lawfully  deface  them.  When  a  person  erects  a  monument,  he  dedicates  it 
for  ever  for  every  purpose  which  it  may  lawfully  serve.  He  intends  it  to  be  in  perpetuam 
memoriam  of  every  thing  stated  in  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  annexed  to  the  freehold  it  passes 
into  the  possession  of  the  incumbent  to  be  preserved  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected.  Now,  what  are  those  purposes?  It  becomes  for  all  future  time  legal  evidence  of 
all  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  mentioned  in  it  in  every  case  where  any  question 
may  arise  relating  to  any  of  them.  This  clearly  proves  that  the  representative  of  the 
family  for  the  time  being  can  have  no  right  to  destroy  it ;  for  all  other  members  of  the 
family  then  living  or  thereafter  to  be  born  have  or  will  have  an  interest  in  it.  The  pre- 
sent representative  may  be  a  peer,  the  last  of  his  branch  of  the  family,  and  there  may  be 
a  monument  which  alone  would  prove  the  descent  of- the  next  heir  to  the  title ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  he  can  lawfully  destroy  such  a  monument,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  next  heir  from  succeeding  to  the  peerage.  So  it  may  be  that  the  present  representa- 
tive is  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  entailed  on  the  heir  male  of  the  family ;  can  he  law- 
fully destroy  a  monument  which  may  prove  who  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  estate  on 
his  death  ?  A  monument  also  may  be  evidence  for  a  person  wholly  a  stranger  in  blood 
to  the  person  who  erected  it.  Suppose  an  estate  be  entailed  on  the  heirs  male  of  A.  with 
remainder  to  A.'s  right  heirs ;  a  monument  may  show  that  C.  the  son  of  A.  died  without 
issue  male,  and  may  thus  prove  that  a  female  descendant  of  A.  was  seized  in  fee  of  the 
estate,  and  so  establish  the  title  of  a  stranger  in  blood,  to  whom  the  female  had  devised 
the  estate.  These  instances,  which  have  occurred  in  the  families  of  two  peers,  plainly 
show  that  the  representative  of  a  family  for  the  time  being  cannot  lawfully  alter  or  de- 
stroy any  inscription  on  a  monument  erected  to  a  member  of  his  family.    In  fact  his  posi- 
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OF   WILFUL  OR    MALICIOU8    DAMAGE    TO    REAL     OR    PERSONAL    PROPERTY    NOT 

OTHERWISE    PROVIDED  FOR. 

By  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  8.  51,  "whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
commit  any  damage,  injury,  or  spoil  to  or  upon  any  real  or  personal  property  what- 
soever, either  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  for  which  no  punishment  is  hereinbefore 
provided,  the  damage,  injury,  or  spoil  being  to  an  amount  exceeding  five  pounds, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  tbe  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labor ;  and  in  case  any  such  offence  shall  be  committed  between  the 
hours  of  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening  and  six  of  the  clock  in  the  next  morning, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the 
term  of  five(a)  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labor."(o) 

Sec.  52.  "  Whosoever  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  commit  any  damage,  injury,  or 
spoil  to  or  upon  any  real  or  personal  property  whatsoever,  either  of  a  public  or 
private  nature,  for  which  no  punishment  is  hereinbefore  provided,  shall,  on  convic- 
tion thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice,  either  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  imprisoned  only,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  months,  or 
else  shall  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  Jive  pounds  as  to  the 
justice  shall  seem  meet,  and-  also  such  further  sum  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  the 
justice  to  be  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  damage,  injury,  or  spoil  so  committed, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  five  pounds ;  which  last  mentioned  sum  of  money  shall, 
in  the  case  of  private  property,  be  paid  to  the  party  aggrieved ;  and  in  the  case  of 
property  of  a  public  nature,  or  wherein  any  public  right  is  concerned,  the  money 
shall  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  every  penalty  imposed  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  under  this  Act;(c)  and  if  such  sums  of  money,  together  with  costs  (if 
ordered),  shall  not  be  paid  either  immediately  after  the  conviction,  or  within  such 
period  as  the  justice  *shall  at  the  time  of  the  conviction  appoint,  the  justice  r+1  aqq 
may  commit  the  offender  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  *• 
to  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  as  the  justice 

tion  is  extremely  like  that  of  a  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  under  lease,  who  may  bring  an 
action  on  the  case  against  any  one  who  cuts  down  timber  on  the  estate,  but  cannot  cut 
it  himself,  or  permit  it  to  be  cut  by  any  other  person. 

It  might  also  be  well  contended  that  the  public  have  the  same  interest  in  a  monument 
that  they  have  in  a  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  that  an  inscription  on 
the  one  can  no  more  lawfully  be  defaced  by  one  than  an  entry  in  the  other.  But  amply 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  no  one  can 
lawfully  deface  any  monumental  inscription. 

Where  an  aisle  in  a  church  belongs  to  a  private  individual,  it  seems  clear  that  he  is  in 
the  actual  possession  of  it,  and  of  everything  in  it;  and  consequently  he  may  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  against  any  one  who  injures  any  monument  in  it.  See  Burn's  Ec.  L., 
"Church  He." 

As  to  hard  labor,  &c,  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(a)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47. 

(b)  This  clause  is  new,  and  a  very  important  amendment  of  the  law.  In  the  present 
times  there  are  so  many  very  valuable  instruments  and  machines  daily  invented,  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  specify  them  particularly  in  any  Act ;  but  this  general  clause  will  in- 
clude injuries  to  all  of  them,  and  also  any  other  malicious  injuries,  exceeding  the  amount 
of  five  pounds,  which  have  not  been  provided  for  by  tbe  other  parts  of  the  Act.  There 
was  originally  a  clause  in  this  Bill  providing  for  malicious  injuries  to  steam  and  other 
engines  and  machines  not  otherwise  provided  for;  bat  it  was  struck  out,  and  the  punish- 
ment in  this  clause  fixed  with  reference  to  those  and  other  like  injuries. 

The  part  of  this  clause  giving  a  greater  punishment  for  offences  committed  in  the  night 
was  introduced  principally  with  reference  to  Ireland,  where  malicious  injuries  seem  often 
to  be  perpetrated  in  the  night. 

As  to  hard  labor,  <kc.t  see  ante,  p.  1022. 

(c)  See  sec.  64,  Appendix. 
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shall  think  fit,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  months,  unless  such  sums  and  costs 
be  sooner  paid :  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  any  case 
where  the  party  acted  under  a  fair  and  reasonable  supposition  that  he  had  a  right 
to  do  the  act  complained  o£(d),  nor  to  any  trespass,  not  being  wilful  and  malicious, 
committed  in  hunting,  fishing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  but  that  every  such  trespass 
shall  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  passed. "(e) 

Sec.  53.  "  The  provisions  in  the  last  preceding  section  contained  shall  extend  to 
any  person  who  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  commit  any  injury  to  any  tree,  shrub, 
or  underwood,  for  which  no  punishment  is  hereinbefore  provided."^) 

An  indictment  on  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  51,  alleged  that  the  prisoner  com- 
mitted damage  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  on  real  and  personal  property  ;  the  evi- 
dence was  that  the  damage,  exceeding  five  pounds,  was  done  on  two  following  days, 
but  the  damage  on  either  day  did  not  amount  to  five  pounds ;  it  was  objected  that 
the  indictment  was  not  sustained,  as  it  was  not  proved  that  damage  exceeding  five 
pounds  was  done  at  any  one  time ;  and  it  was  held  in  Ireland,  on  a  case  reserved, 
that  this  evidence  did  not  prove  an  offence  within  that  section. (^) 

A  person  who  sets  fire  to  letters  in  a  pillar  for  receiving  them  may  be  convicted 
under  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97  s.  52,  although  he  was  originally  charged  with  the 
offence  under  sec.  10  of  the  Act,  and  remanded,  and  on  the  hearing  that  charge 
was  abandoned,  and  although  there  was  no  information  on  oath  and  the  offender 
was  not  found  committing  the  offence. (jjg) 

(d)  See  Reg.  v.  The  Justices  of  Richmond,  8  Cox  C.  C.  314,  and  Reg.  v.  Dodson,  9  A.  k 
E.  704  (36  E.  G.  L.  R.),  that  it  is  a  question  for  the  magistrates  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, whether  the  party  acted  under  such  fair  and  reasonable  supposition  that  he  had 
a  right  to  do  the  act. 

(e)  This  clause  is  taken  from  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  8.  24.  There  was  a  similar  clause 
in  the  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  3  (I.). 

The  former  Act  was  defective  in  neither  giving  the  power  to  award  any  fine  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  the  injury  done,  nor  any  imprisonment;  the  latter  Act  did  both  ;  and 
this  clause  authorizes  the  justice  either  to  commit  the  offender  or  to  fine  him,  in  addition 
to  the  amonnt  of  the  injury  done. 

This  clause  is  altered  in  accordance  with  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  126,  8.  22,  so  that  where 
the  owner  of  the  property  injured  is  examined  as  a  witness,  he  may  receive  compensation 
for  the  injury. 

(/)  This  clause  is  new,  and  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  Reg.  v.  Dodgson,  9  A.  & 
E.  704  (36  E.  C.  L.  R.),  and  Chanter  v.  Greame,  13  Q.  B.  216  (66  E.  C.  L.  R.).  In  the 
former  case  the  court  expressed  a  clear  opinion  that  trees  under  the  value  of  a  shilling 
were  within  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  30,  s.  24 ;  in  the  latter  the  court  expressed  an  almost 
equally  clear  opinion  that  they  were  not.  This  clause  brings  them  within  the  preceding 
section,  and  it  was  very  expedient  that  it  should  ;  for  a  malicious  individual  might  destroy 
a  newly  planted  wood  with  impunity,  by  destroying  a  single  tree  at  a  time,  and  several 
flagrant  instances  of  the  kind  had  occurred. 

[g)  Reg.  v.  Williams,  9  Cox  C.  C.  338. 
ig)  Shepherd  v.  The  Postmaster-General,  10  Cox  C.  C.  15. 
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